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ARITHMETICAL.  REASONING :    INDUCTION  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


BY  PROF.  EDWARD  B 


MATHEMATICS  is  a  deductive 
and  all  of  its  truths,  not  axiomatic, 
may  be  detived  by  a  deductive  process  of 
reasoning.  Is  it  possible,  however,  to  ob- 
tain any  of  these  truths  by  Induction  ?  This 
is  a  disputed  question :  it  will  therefore,  it  is 
thought,  be  of  interest  to  enter  somewhat 
into  details  in  its  discussion.  I  believe  it 
can  be  shown  that  there  are  many  truths  in 
mathematics  that  can  be  proved  by  induc- 
tion ;  and,  furthermore,  that  many  of  its 
truths  were  originally  obtained  by  an  induc- 
tive process. 

Induction,  as  is  generally  known,  is  a  pro- 
cess of  thought  from  particular  facts  and 
truths  to  general  ones.  It  is  the  logical  pro- 
cess of  inferring  a  general  truth  from  par- 
ticular facts  or  truths.  Thus,  if  I  observ 
that  heat  will  expand  the  several  metali 
iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  I  may  infer,  since 
these  are  representatives  of  the  class  of  met- 
als, that  heat  will  expand  alt  metals.  It  is 
thus  seen  to  be  a  process  of  reasoning,  based 
upon  the  principle  that  what  is  true  of  the 
individuals  is  true  of  the  class.  The  basis 
of  Induction  is  tbegeneral  proposition  that 
what  is  true  of  the  many  is  true  of  the  whole ; 
or,  as  Esser  states  it,  "  what  belongs  or  does 
not  belong  to  many  things  of  the  same  kind 
belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  all  things  of 
thesame  kind."  That  this  method  of  rea- 
soning can  be  employed  in  arithmetic,  ap- 
1  pears  evident  Apriori.  It  is  certainly  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  may,  upon 


finding  a  truth  which  holds  in  several  par- 
ticular ca.ses  in  arithmetic,  infer'that  it  will 
hold  good  in  all  similar  cases.  This  con- 
clusion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
arithmetic  is  somewhat  special  in  its  nature, 
particularly  so  as  compared  with  algebra. 
Its  symbols  represent  special  numbers,  and 
dealing  thus  with  special  symbols,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  we  would  discover  some  truths 
which  hold  in  particular  instances,  before 
we  know  of  their  general  application.  That 
it  is  not  only  possible  to  reason  inductively 
in  arithmetic,  but  that  we  do  reason  thus, 
may  be  shown  by  actual  examples. 

First,  take  the  property  of  the  divisibility 
of  numbers  by  nine.  Suppose  that,  not 
knowing  this  property,  I  divide  a  number  by 
Thus,  if  I  observe  |  9,  and  then  divide  the  sum  of  the  digits  by 
"  '  '  '  9,  and  thus  see  that  both  remainders  are  the 
same.  Suppose  I  should  try  this  with  sev- 
eral different  numbers,  and  seeing  that  it 
holds  good  in  each  case,  I  infer  that  it  is 
true  in  all  cases,  should  I  not  have  entire 
faith  in  my  conclusion,  and  would  not  this 
inference  be  well  founded?  This  is  an  in- 
ductive inference,  and  is  as  legitimate  as  the 
inference  that  heat  expands  all  metals,  be- 
cause we  see  that  it  expands  the  several  par- 
ticular metals,  iron,  zinc,  tin,  etc. 

Second,  take  a  number  of  two  digits,  as 
37  ;  invert  the  digits  and  take  the  difference 
between  the  two  numbers,  and  we  have 
73 — 37  equal  to  j6,  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
two  digits,  3  and  6,  equals  9.     If  we  take 
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several  other  numbers  of  two  digits  and  do 

the  same,  we  shall  find  the  sum  of  the  two 

diifits  to  be  also  9;  and  thus,  observing  that 

1  several  cases,  we  infer  that  it 

cases ;  in  which  we  again  have 

ive  inference. 

te  a  proportion  in  arithmetic, 
lal  multiplication,  we  will  see 
duct  of  the  means  equals  the 
he  extremes.  Examining  sev- 
ens we  shall  see  that  the  same 
:h  case,  and  from  these  we  can 
is  true  in  all  cases,  in  which  wc 
at  a  general  truth  by  induction, 
nly  legitimate  inference,  but  it 
e  way  in  which  pupils  naturally 
nth  before  they  understand  how 
ite  it. 

)urse,  each  of  the  above  princi- 
lit  of  rigorous  demonstration  by 
vhat  I  hold,  and  what  I  think  is 
n,  is  that  they  may  also  be  de- 
letion. Deduction  would  prove 
:t  beso  ;  induction  merely  shows 
so.  Many  other  examples  from 
ight  be  given  in  illustration  of 
igs.  But  the  use  of  induction 
ics  is  not  confined  to  arithme- 

0  to  algebra  we  will  lind  that 
:hod  of  reasoning  may  be,  and 
iployed  there.  The  theorem, 
ivistbleby  JT — y,  maybe  proved 
iction.  Try  the  several  cases, 
—y^,x* — y^  ,  eti;,,andseeing 
iion  is  exact  in  the  several  cases, 
legitimate  to  infer  that  it  will 

1  similar  cases,  or  that  x"  — y* 
y  X — y.  The  same  thing  may 
many  other  cases,  but  it  is  need- 
ily  examples.     Even  in  geome 

:  method  may  be  applied.  I 
g  person  who  before  he  studied 
;rived  by  trial  and  induction 
there  may  be  a  series  of  right- 
lies,  whose  sides  are  in  the  pro- 
4,  and  5  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
ients  knew  that  the  square  of 
tiuse  equalled  the  sum  of  the 
le  other  two  sides,  long  before 
e  man  St  rated  it. 
id  that  some  of  the  truths  of 
were  discovered  by  induction. 
;  the  most  prominent,  perhaps. 
Binomial  Theorem.  Newton 
lis  theorem  by  pure  induction, 
lemonstration  of  it,  and  yet  it 
red  of  so  much  importance 
mgraved  upon  his  tomb.  His 
s  of  Calculus  where  somewhat 


inductive  in  their  origin,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  Principia. 

The  following  formula  is  used  for  finding 
the  number  of  primes  up  to  the  number  *, 
when  4:  is  a  large  number. 
N-  ^ ; 

Ahgx~B 
in  which  A'' denotes  the  number  of  primes, 
and  A  and  B  are  constants  to  be  determined 
by  trial.  This  formula  was  derived  by  a 
process  of  induction.  It  is  found  to  salisff 
the  tables  of  prime  numbers,  but  no  deduc- 
tive demonstration  of  it  has  yet  been  given, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  em- 
pirical. 

In  the  theory  of  numbers  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  property  :  Every  mtmber 
is  the  sum  of  one,  two,  or  three  trianguiar 
numbtrs  ;  the  sum.  0/ one,  two,  three,  or  Jour 
square  numbers ;  the  sum  of  one,  two,  thret, 
four,  orfive  pentagonal  numbers ;  and  so  oil 
This  law,  though  known  to  be  entirely  gen-  ■ 
eral,  has  never  been  demonstrated  except  for 
the  triangular  and  square  numbers.  It  was 
discovered  by  Fermat,  who  intimates,  in  his 
notes  on  Diaphantus,  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  demonstration  of  it,  which,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful,  since  such  mathematicians 
as  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Gauss  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  it.  Tiie  general  law 
is  at  present  accepted  on  the  basis  of  induc- 
tion, j 

It  is  thus  clearly  seen  that  many  of  t6c  ' 
truths  of  mathematics  can  be  derived  by  in- 
duction; that  is,  by  inferring  general  truths 
from  particular  cases.  It  is  not  claimed, 
however,  that  this  changes  the  nature  of  the 
science.  I  have  before  said  that  mathema- 
tics is  a  deductive  science:  my  object  be 
been  merely  to  show  the  error  of  those  wb 
hold  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any  of 
the  truths  of  mathematics  by  induction. 

I  have  called  especial  attention  to  this 
subject,  on  account  of  the  obscure  and  con- 
flicting views  which  seem^to  exist  concern- 
ing it.  Several  authors  speak  of  the  induc- 
tive methods  of  treating  arithmetic,  while 
others  as  positively  assert  that  there  can  be 
no  inductive  treatment  of  the  science.  The 
logicians  lead  us  to  inferthat  induction  can- 
not be  applied  to  mathematics,  and  noli 
few  of  them  distinctly  assert  it.  Dr.  Wht- 
well     says,    in   speaking   of    mathematics; 

"  These  sciences  have M 

process  of  proof  but  deduction."  Prof-  Dodd 
wrote  several  pamphlets  to  prove  that  there  j 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  inductive  reasoningj 
in  arithmetic,  and  several  of  those  whom  hel 
criticised  in  these  articles,  have  ackno»l-l 
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edged  the  correctness  of  his  views,  and  con- 
sequently, their  own  mistakes. 

These  views,  I  have  already  shown,  are 
only  partially  true.  Arithmetic  is  a  deduct- 
ive science  ;  all  of  its  truths  may  probably  be 
derived  by  deduction  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  some  of  them  may  also  be  obtained  by 
induction,  as  has  been  shown  above;  and 
also,  that  some  of  them  are  accepted  alone  on 
induction,  having  never  been  demonstrated. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised,  however, 
in  the  use  of  induction  in  mathematics. 
Several  supposed  truths  which  were  derived 
by  induction  were  subsequently  found  to  be 
untrue.  Fermat  asserted  that  the  formula, 
2*  +  I  was  always  a  prime  when  m  was  taken 
any  term  in  the  series  i,  2,  4,  8,  16,  etc  , 
but  Euler  found  that  23«  +  i  was  a  composite 
number.  Lagrange  says  that  Euler  found 
by  induction  the  following  rule  for  determin- 
ing the  resolvability  of  every  equation  of  the 
form  jc^  +  hy  =  B,  when  B  is  a  prime  num- 
ber :  the  equation  must  be  possible  when  B 
shall  have  the  form  4  A«  +  r»,  or  4  A«  4-  f^ 
— A.  This  proposition  holds  good  for  a 
large  number  of  cases,  but  the  equation,  ^*  — 
79^*"  =101,  Lagrange  proves  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  it. 

The  danger  of  inductive  inference  in 
mathematics  is  also  seen  in  some  of  the  for- 
mulas for  prime  numbers,  which  hold  good 
for  many  terms,  but  at  last  are  found  to  be 
untme.  Thus  the  formula  jj:*  +  ^  -f  41, 
holds  good  for  forty  values  of  x.  The  for- 
mula jc'  +  or  4-  17  gives  seventeen  of  its  first 
values  prime ;  and  2  ^»  4-  29  gives  twenty- 
nine  of  its  first  values  prime. 

Having  shown  that  mathematics,  though 
a  deductive  science,  will  admit,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  an  inductive  treatment,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  such  treatment  is  especially 
adapted  to  young  pupils  in  the  elementary 
processes  of  arithmetic.     It  is  difficult   for 
them  to   draw  conclusions  from  the  princi- 
ples established  by  a  deductive  demonstra- 
tion ;  hence,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  well 
for  them  to  employ  the  inductive  method. 
The  rules  for  working  fractions  may  be  de- 
rived by  an   inductive  inference  from  the 
solution   of  a  particular  example;  and  this 
method  will   be  much  more  readily  under- 
stood than  the  derivation  of  them  from  gen- 
eral principles  deductively  established.    The 
method  is  to  solve   a  particular  problem  by 
analysis,  and  then  derive  a  general  method 
by  an  inductive  inference  from  such  analysis. 
Thus  analysis  and  induction  become,  as  it 
were,  golden  keys  with  which  we  unlock  the 

complex  combinations  of  numbers. 


It  will  be  well,  however,  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  the  deductive  method  as  soon  as  possible. 
Most  students  will  make  the  transition  na- 
turally. The  better  reasoners  among  them, 
will  themselves  .  rise  from  this  inductive 
method,  being  satisfied  only  with  a  deductive 
demonstration,  and  in  this  they  should  be 
encouraged.  They  will  often  see  the  de- 
ductive, or  a  necessary  idea,  behind  the 
inductive  process.  They  will  sometimes  dis- 
cover a  truth  by  trial  and  inference,  that  is, 
by  induction,  and  then  learn  to  demonstrate 
it  deductively ;  and  it  will  be  a  useful  exer- 
cise for  the  pupil  to  have  some  especial  drill 
in  this  manner.  He  will  see  the  relation  of 
the  two  methods  of  reasoning,  and  be  im- 
pressed with  the  deductive  nature  of  the  sci- 
ence and  the  necessary  character  of  its 
truths. 


PARENT  AND  TEACHER— No  H. 


BY  E.  SCHNEIDER. 


THE  child,  in  commencing  to  learn, 
starts  to  make  a  journey,  and  every 
new  subject  is  like  a  field  upon  which  he 
never  trod  before.  Although  the  new  path, 
in  which  he  now  commences  to  place  his 
little  feet,  is  adorned  with  many  pretty 
flowers,  it  has  also  many  thorns.  Hence 
persons  who  have  trod  this  path  before 
he  did,  and  who  have  examined  it  with  great 
care,  should  be  appointed  to  guide  the  young 
traveler,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  avoid  the 
ugly  thorns,  and  where  to  pluck  the  pretty 
flowers.  The  little  learner  finds  also  many 
a  nut  along  his  path,  which  he  will  throw 
away  as  worthless,  unless  his  instructor,  who 
never  forsakes  him  if  faithful,  teaches  him 
how  to  crush  the  nut,  and  taste  the  kernel. 
He  who  has  gone  over  this  field  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  has  examined  faithfully  all 
the  rich  treasures  and  beautiful  objects  along 
the  way,  will  of  course  be  able  to  find  the 
largest  number  of  beautiful  gems ;  and,  if 
he  has  also  learned  the  peculiar  tastes  of  his 
pupils,  will  know  also  what  kind  will  please 
best  and  improve  most.  He  who  can  do  all 
this  well,  is  a  teacher  that  can  realize  what 
pleasure  arises  from  the  happy  smiles  and 
grateful  actions  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
full  of  love  to  their  teacher  for  all  he  has 
done  so  successfully  and  happily  for  their 
benefit. 

I  do  not  wish  however  to  be  understood 
to  mean,  that  the  school-room  is  a  place  of 
pleasure  only.     In  this  world  we  cannot  find 
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unalloyed  happiness  any  where.    Here  roses, 
though    sweet    and    beautiful,  grow  upon 
thorns;  and  the   most   delicious   nuts  are 
often  encased  in  the  most  unsightly  burrs. 
The    very   costliest   gems   come   from  the 
chilling   deep.     Nothing   that   is   precious 
and  highly  valuable  can  be  acquired  without 
toil,  and  nothing  that  is  noble  and  great  can 
be  accomplished  without  vexation  and  care. 
And  where,  in  all  our  Father's  creation,  can 
we  find  a  more  precious  gem,  though  in  a 
body  of  repulsive  propensities,  than  the  soul 
of  a  human  being  of  the  tender  years  of  con- 
fidence and  love,  when  the  feelings  have  not 
yet  become  soured  by  disappointment  and 
sin.     To  polish  this  gem,  to  make  it  beauti- 
ful and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  is  worth  all 
the  harassing  annoyances  and  wearing  cares 
of  the  school-room.     And  the  younger  the 
pupils  are,,  the  more  earnest  and  sincere  is 
the  affection  with  which  they  cling  to  you. 
In  childhood   there  is  little  or  no  deceit. 
Children  say  just  what  they  mean,  and  they 
mean  what  they  say.     They  love  without 
dissimulation.    Hence,  if  a  comfortable  sup- 
port could  be  earned  in  the  position,  I  would 
much  prefer  being  a  teacher  of  little  child- 
ren, to  that  of  students  of  a  high  school. 
For  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  get 
nearer  to  the  ki  ngdom  of  Heaven  on  this  earth 
than  to  be  among  little  children,  to  enjoy 
their  love  and  affection  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  feel  sure  of  receiving. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  school-room 
is  not  a  place  of  pleasure  only.  Many  inci- 
dents ccour  in  it,  which  give  the  teacher  much 
perplexity  and  often  produce  considerable 
pain.  And  many  of  these  unpleasant  feel- 
ings are  caused  by  the  parents  themselves. 
My  experience  in  the  school -room  extends 
over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and 
during  this  time  I  have  had  opportunity 
enough  to  observe  the  sad  results  of  parents' 
improper  interference  in  school  discipline. 
I  could  give  names  of  persons  and  places  as 
illustrations  of  what  I  say ;  how  a  son,  the 
pride  of  an  ambitious  father  and  the  hope  of  a 
loving  mother,  commenced  his  career  in  dis- 
respecting his  teacher,  and  misrepresenting 
at  home  the  difficulties  of  the  school-room; 
and  how,  because ///>  mis-statements  were  be- 
lieved and  the  teacher's  word  was  not  cred- 
ited; he  soon  left  the  school-room  from 
necessity,  and  with  increased  depravity  re- 
paid the  father  by  a  course  of  conduct  that 
finally  brought  disgrace  upon  the  parents, 
and  ended  a  life  prematurely  through  folly 
and  vice.  Oh,  ye  imprudent  parents,  let 
not  an  unwise  and  inconsiderate  blind  love 


for  your  dear  ones  close  your  eyes  against 
the  irregularities  of  your  children  I   "  What- 
soever a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
How  many  of  you  go  fast  to  your  graves, 
bowed  down  with  sorrow,  on  account  of  the 
conduct  of  a  son  or  a  daughter  who  has  dis- 
appointed most  bitterly  all  your  fond  hopes! 
A  pupil's  unfavorable  reputation  in  school 
reflects  upon  the  parents  themselves.  Hence 
the  unpleasant  feelings  produced  in  them 
when  a  report  of  bad  conduct  comes  home 
against  a  son  or  daughter.     But,  however 
unpleasant  such  a  state  of  things  may  be,  if 
it  be  not  properly  and   seriously  taken  to 
heart,  and  followed  by  suitable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  discipline  is  at  ah 
end,  and  the  child  may  be  ruined.     Don't 
be  too  ready  to  find  an  excuse    for    your 
child's  misconduct,  and,  immediately  there- 
upon, a  cause  of  blame  against  the  teacher. 
How  quick  the  child  will  notice  this,  and 
how  soon  the  influence  of  this  feeling  will 
appear  in  its  defiant  behavior  in  school! 
Have  you  the  hardihood  thus  to  cast  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  him  who  works  for  your 
own  welfare?     Change  your  course.     Aid 
your  teacher  in  every  way  ;  put  nothing  in 
his  path  to  hinder  and  embarrass  him.    If 
you  suspect  he  has  wronged  your  dear  one, 
make  him  a  kind  visit  at  his  home,  and  in- 
vestigate calmly  the  whole  difficulty.     Such 
a  course  may  save  you  much  sorrow  in  the 
future.     When  you  encourage  and  aid  the 
teacher,  you  encourage  and  aid  him  in  y^^r 
work.     The  child  is  yours ;  its  standing  is 
yours;  and  its  future  happiness    is   yours. 
The  teacher '^s  work  is  to  accomplish  your 
heart's  desire  in  all  this.     How  can  you, 
then,  with  a  clear  conscience,  act  so  very 
unwisely  in  this  great  business. 

Visit  also  the  school  room,  and  see  how 
the  teacher  must  toil.  Do  not  fail  to  keep 
him  in  mind  that  no  one  can  be  a  successful 
teacher  unless  he  has  a  pleasant  countenance 
and  a  cheerful  heart  in  the  presence  of  his 
pupils.  But  can  you  expect  this  of  him  if 
you  never  come  near  the  school-room  to 
cheer  him  with  your  presence,  and  your  en- 
couraging words?  Do  not  think  that  we 
teachers  are  angels  let  down  from  Heaven 
and  gifted  with  supernatural  powers.  Ob 
no  1  we  are  partakers  of  the  same  human 
nature  with  yourselves.  We  get  out  of  pa- 
tience too,  sometimes,  and  "lose  our  tem- 
per," as  well  as  yourselves. 


"  Rebellion"  appears  on  the  back  of  a  flying  enemf, 
but  **  Revolution "  flames  from  the  breast-plate  of 
the  victorious  -warrior. —  Wilkes, 
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THE   BOY  AGASSIZ. 

BY  CHARLES  BERNARD, 
I.   HIS  HOME. 


IT  was  in  Switzerland;  the  country  of  mountains 
and  lakes  ;  a  small  country,  not  much  larger  than 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  shut  up  in  the  centre 
of  £arop>e  far  away  from  die  sea.  In  the  western  part 
of  Switzerland,  near  France,  is  the  Lake  of  Neucha- 
tel,  a  long  lake,  deep,  blue,  and  as  clear  as  crystal. 
On  the  west  stand  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  toward 
the  east  one  can  see  the  high  Alps.  The  Jura  Moun- 
tains come  close  up  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  vine- 
yards that  are  planted  on  the  steep  slopes  almost  over- 
hang the  water.,  The  mountains  on  the  opposite  side 
do  not  come  so  near  the  lake,  and  there  is  a  strip  of 
level  country  along  the  shore.  Near  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  is  another  smaller  lake  called  Lake  Morat. 
Between  these  two  lakes  stands  the  little  village  of 
Mottier.  It  was  here  that  John  Louis  Rudolph  Agas- 
sis was  bom,  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1807. 

His  father  was  a  Huguenot  clergyman.  His 
grandfathers  for  several  generations  had  been  minis- 
teis  of  Protestant  churches,  and  the  family  were  orig- 
inally from  France.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
pait  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  as  it  is 
called.  So  Louis  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  though 
belonging  to  a  French  family. 

Mottier  w^as  a  fine  place  for  a  boy.  The  village 
was  small,  and  the  woods,  the  grassy  fields,  the  lakes, 
and  the  high  hills  were  all  within  easy  reach,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  sport  to  be  found  everywhere. 
There  were  birds  in  abundance  in  the  woods,  and  as 
for  fish,  the  lakes  seemed  to  swarm  with  them.  As 
for  boating,  it  was  the  one  thing  that  afforded  unend- 
ing delight  to  every  boy  in  Mettier.  Louis  ^id  not 
go  to  school  till  he  was  eleven  years  old.  What  he 
did  with  himself  up  to  this  time  is  not  fully  known. 
All  we  can  be  sure  about  is  that  he  had  the  free  run 
of  the  woods  and  hills,  and  had  a  glorious  time  fishing. 
No  boy  in  Mottier  had  ever  been  known  to  like  to  fish 
quite  so  well  as  Louis  Agassiz.  He  thought  it  was 
certainly  the  greatest  fun  that  had  ever  been  invented 
for  the  delight  of  small  boys  like  himself. 

Mottier  is  not  like  any  village  you  ever  saw  in  this 
country.  The  houses  are  made  of  stone,  and  the 
roofs  of  red  tiles  hang  over  the  walls  so  that  there  are 
deep  shadows  under  the  eaves.  There  are  balconies 
on  nearly  every  story  with  stairs  on  the  outside ;  and, 
as  the  roof  hangs  over  them,  these  balconies  are  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  family  often  sit 
out  there  in  pleasant  weather;  and  the  railing  is 
sometimes  surmounted  with  rows  of  plants  in  pots, 
and  bunches  of  dried  grasses,  onions,  squashes,  and 
the  like,  so  that  it  looks  from  the  street  as  if  the  fami- 
ly kept  their  store-closet  out-of-doors.  In  the  streets 
are  stone  troughs  with  streams  of  water  spouting  in 
silvery  fountains  out  of  iron  pipes.  Here  the  horses 
and  cattle  come  to  drink  and  the  women  come  to  fill 
their  pitchers.  There  are  no  water-pipes  in  the  houses 
nor  gas-lamps  in  the  streets,  and  the  houses  stand 
huddled  together  in  a  curious  jumble,  one  house  fac- 
ing one  way  and  the  next  the  other  way,  so  that  the 
streets  are  crooked- and  narrow.  There  are  no  gar- 
dens in  the  village ;  but  outside  of  the  town  the  whole 
country  is  one  vast  garden,  extending  close  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  snow-mountains. 

Most  of  the  children  preferred  to  play  in  the  nar- 
Ton  and  rather  dirty  streets.  Louis  always  made  his 
way  into  the  open  fields  or  out  on  one  of  the  lakes. 


He  knew  the  name  and  the  song  of  every  bird  in  the 
woods ;  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  family 
of  storks  that  had  such  a  ragged  nest  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney  of  one  of  the  houses ;  and  as  for  the  fishes, 
he  knew  all  their  names  and  where  they  lived  and 
what  they  best  liked  to  eat.  On  the  matter  of  bait  he 
could  satisfy  the  most  diffident  shiner  that  swam,  or 
suit  the  most  hungry  pickerel  that  ever  leaped  out  of 
the  water  for  a  fly  or  grasshopper. 

The  boats  on  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  are  rather  rude 
affairs.  Round  the  landings  of  some  of  the  towns, 
where  the  visitors  from  the  hotels  go  out  sailing,  are 
boats  that  look  like  boats  on  the  Hudson  or  Connecti- 
cut. The  native  boats,  such  as  Louis  must  have  used, 
were  queer-looking  skiffs,  broad  and  flat  on  the  bot- 
tom, very  square  at  the  stem,  and  with  a  low,  broad 
bow  that  looked  as  if  any  extra  big  wave  would  cer- 
tainly come  aboard  and  swamp  tlie  whole  clumsy  af- 
fair. As  for  oars,  no  American  boy  would  think  of 
using  such  clumsy  things.  It  was  all  the  same  to 
Louis.  It  was  a  boat,  and  it  would  take  him  oiit  on 
the  wide,  blue  lake,  so  deep  and  clear,  and  would 
float  him  right  over  the  pools  where  the  best  fishes 
lived. 

There  are  two  ways  of  going  a-fishing ;  one  way  is 
to  catch  as  many  fish  as  you  can,  take  them  home, 
cook  them,  and  eat  them  up;  another  way  is  to 
catch  them  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  they  look 
like,  learning  their  habits,  finding  out  how  they 
live,  and  then  letting  them  go  again,  or  keeping 
them  to  show  other  people  how  such  fishes  really  look. 
Boys  generally  fish  on  the  first  plan,  and  count  their 
greatest  gain  in  having  a  good  string  for  the  frying- 
pan.  Louis  went  on  the  other  plan.  He  went  to 
learn  something  about  the  fish,  whether  he  caught  any 
or  not.  He  was  more  anxious  to  catch  one  of  each 
kind  than  to  get  the  extra  big  fellows  that  were  so  fine 
for  the  cook.  He  wanted  to  see  how  they  looked,  to 
count  the  stripes  on  their  backs,  to  look  at  their  fins, 
and  in  fact  to  know  all  about  them.  If  he  caught  an 
extra  fine  one,  he  was  more  ready  to  cut  him  open  to 
see  how  many  bones  he  had,  and  to  take  him  apart 
like  a  watch  to  see  how  he  was  made,  than  to  make 
him  ready  for  the  dinner-table.  Perhaps  you  think 
this  very  silly  in  him.  Louis  would  not  have  agreed 
with  you.  He  cared  more  to  know  about  the  fish  than 
to  eat  him. 

Then  he  used  to  catch  fishes  that  were  not  fit  for 
the  table.  Minnows,  hompouts,  and  other  fishes  that 
boys  think  very  small  game  were  his  delight.  He  did 
not  wish  to  eat  them,  but  he  did  want  to  know  how 
they  looked,  and  what  kind  of  eyes  they  had,  and 
how  the  scales  were  colored.  The  water  of  Lake 
Neuchatel  is  wonderfully  clear,  and  when  the  waves 
are  still  one  can  see  the  bottom  where  it  is  quite  deep. 
Our  ponds  and  lakes  are  brown  or  ruddy  with  iron 
stains.  These  Swiss  lakes  have  blue  and  white  water 
that  is  like  glass  when  it  is  calm.  Louis  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  and  leaning  over  the  long  bows, 
where  the  shadow  of  the  boat  kept  away  the  reflection 
of  the  sun,  he  would  watch  the  fishes  playing  round 
his  line  for  hours.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  much 
whether  he  caught  anything  or  not,  provided  he  could 
study  their  habits  and  leam  how  they  lived.  In  time 
he  found  out  where  they  laid  their  eggs ;  he  knew 
by  heart  all  the  different  kinds  of  food  they  had,  and 
knew  just  when  they  came  up  to  the  surface  to  catch  the 
stray  flies,  or  when  they  sought  out  their  soft  beds, 
where  they  spent  the  winter.  After  a  while  he  knew 
the  name  of  every  fish  in  the  whole  lake,  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with  every  finny  family  that 
wam  or  crawled  in  its  waters. 
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When  he  was  eleven  years  old  his  father  decided  to 
send  him  to  school,  and  with  his  younger  brother 
Louis  set  out  for  the  academy,  or  gymnasium  as  they 
called  it,  at  Bienne,  a  small  town  in  the  next  canton. 
About  this  time  the  Agassiz  family  moved  away  from 
Mottier,  and  went  to  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Orbe,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  toward 
Geneva. 


II.    HIS  VACATIONS. 

So  far  we  have  seen  how  the  young  Louis  spent  his 
time  before  he  began  to  go  to  school.  He  watched 
the  birds,  made  friends  with  the  butterflies,  and  went 
fishing.  Certainly  he  must  have  had  a  very  fine  time. 
His  life  Wits  one  long  excursion  in  the  woods  and  by 
the  lakes.  He  spent  the  whole  time  out-of-doors,  and 
in  watching  what  wSs  going  on  in  the  air,  on  the 
ground,  or  under  the  waters.  Perhaps  you  think  he 
must  have  been  an  idle  boy.  Not  at  all.  He  worked 
hard  and  tramped  many  a  mile  merely  to  find  and  ex- 
amine something  new  in  the  way  of  bugs,  birds,  or 
fishes.  It  was  a  play-day  time ;  but  he  did  not  play 
after  the  fashion  of  boys  generally,  for  he  was  exceed- 
ingly busy  learning  how  each  bird  built  her  nest  and 
where  certain  flowers  grew ;  what  insects  lived  in  the 
trees,  and  which  fish  hid  in  the  deep  pools  or  swam 
through  the  shallows  where  the  reeds  grew  out  of  the 
water  and  the  kingfisher  sat  motionless  on  the  willow- 
tree. 

When  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Bienne  it  did  not 
seem  any  very  great  hardship.  Had  he  not  been 
studying  all  his  life  ?  Not  out  of  books,  to  be  sure, 
but  out  of  a  great  and  splendid  picture-book,  as  big  as 
the  whole  world.  He  had  read  but  one  page,  and 
that  page  only  included  the  country  round  his  home 
on  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel.  Still  it  was  belter  than 
any  story-book,  because  it  was  all  real  and  true. 

Bienne  is  a  pleasant  town  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Bienne  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains. This  lake  is  smaller  than  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel,  and  is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  it ; 
so  that  when  Louis  went  to  this  place  to  school  he 
did  not  move  very  far  away  from  his  old.  home  in 
Mottier.  What  he  did  at  the  school  is  more  than  we 
know.  We  can  be  sure  he  was  not  idle,  for  at  the 
end  of  the  four  years  that  he  spent  there  he  was 
counted  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  whole  school. 

How  could  that  be  ?  A  boy  who  likes  to  fish  *  so 
much  seldom  makes  a  good  scholar.  Yes ;  but  you 
must  see  that  with  all  his  love  for  fishing,  boating 
and  roaming  through  the  woods,  he  was  a  student. 
If  he  had  spent  days  in  drifting  about  in  his  boat,  it 
was  because  he  was  studying  the  fishes  and  teaching 
himself  to  observe  and  to  understand  quickly  what 
things  meant  when  he  saw  them  happen.  In  learn- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  birds  he  had  taught  himself 
to  remember  things,  and  in  catching  butterflies  he 
taught  his  eyes  and  his  fingers  how  to  work  quickly 
and  surely.  Of  course  such  a  boy  took  to  books 
easily,  and  got  on  twice  as  fast  as  a  stupid  boy  who 
had  never  noticed  the  difference  between  the  nest  of 
a  ham-swallow  and  a  robin -redbreast. 

The  school  at  Bienne  had  vacations,  just  as  our 
schools  do  here,  and  Louis  made  the  most  of  them. 
His  father  had  moved  away  from  Mottier,  and  had 
taken  a  house  at  a  place  called  Orbe,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel.  Here  Louis  went  to 
spend  his  vacations.  It  was  away  from  the  lake 
and  up  a  narrow  valley  between  the  mountains.  The 
Jura  Mountains  crowd  close  up  to  the  narrow  river 


that  flows  through  the  place,  and  the  town  is  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  steep  hills  and  rocky  cliffs. 

He  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  explore  the  country 
round  about,  and  every  day  was  spent  in  watching 
the  birds  and  insects  and  in  examining  the  flowers. 
As  he  grew  older  he  found  that  the  birds  and  plants 
could  not  always  tell  him  all  he  wished  to  know 
about  themselves,  and  he  began  to  study  the  books 
that  had  been  printed  about  such  things.  His  vaca- 
tions were  for  rest  and  play,  and  instead  of  that  he 
took  up  Natural  History  in  all  its  branches,  and 
worked  away  harder  than  evier  at  finding  out  every- 
thing he  could  about  birds,  plants  and  fishes. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  young  clergyman  at  Orbe  ; 
who  liked  such  studies,  and  Louis   made  arrange- 
ments to  study  with  this  Reverend  Mr.  Fivaz.    With 
Mr.  Fivaz  for  a  master,  Louis  took  up  Botany,  and 
day  after  day  they  roamed  through  the   fields  and 
over  the  hills,  examining  every  plant  that  came  io 
their  way,  learning  its  name,  comparing  it  with  other 
plants,  picking  it  to  pieces  to  see  how  it  was  made, 
and  finding  out  all  there  was  to  be  known  about  it. 
When  it  rained  and  the  walking  was  bad  Lous  went  -; 
to  Mr.  Fivaz*s  house,  and  together  they  went  through 
the  books  on  such  matters,  studying  hard  from  mom-  ^ 
ing  till  night. 

And  all  this  was  in  vacation  time,  when  Louis  was 
free  to  play  with  the  other  boys  in  the  streets  of  Orbe 
or  to  do  nothing  at  all  if  he  felt  so  inclined.    He  \ 
certainly  was  not  so  inclined,  and  during  the  four : 
years  he  was  at  school  at  Bienne  he  spent  every  day 
of  his  vacations  in  hard  study  with  his  friend  and 
tutor,  Mr.  Fivaz.    Not  plants  alone,  for  Louis  was  so 
much  interested  that  he  learned  very  quickly,  and  he 
was  soon  ready  to  take  up  other  natural   sciences. 
Geography  proved  to  be  wonderfully  easy.     Had  he 
not  seen  islands,  capes,  continents,  peninsulas,  and  i 
all  othei^divisions  of  land  and  water  in  miniature  all 
about  the  lakes ;  and  as  for  mountains  and  hills,  had 
he  not  seen  them  all  his  life  ? 

Not  far  away  from  Orbe  stands  a  fine  mountain, 
almost  as  high  as  Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  known  as  the  Dent  de  Vanlion.  No  won- " 
der  they  called  it  the  "  Tooth  of  Vanlion."  It  was 
like  a  sharp  tusk,  pointed  and  hard,  and  almost  as 
steep  as  the  wall  of  a  house.  Were  it  not  that  there 
was  a  grassy  slope  on  one  side,  the  venturesome 
Louis  could  not  have  climbed  to  the  very  top  and  sat 
down  on  the  bare,  windy  summit. 

The  great  picture-book  of  the  world  lay  wide  open ' 
before  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  read  a  dozen 
great  pages  at  once.  At  his  feet  and  far  below  him 
ran  the  winding  valley  of  the  Orbe,  with  the  crooked 
river  looking  like  a  linen  thread  spread  over  the 
green  carpet  of  the  grassy  meadows.  Behind  him 
stood  the  stony  peaks  of  the  Jura,  stretching,  moun- 
tain beyond  mountain,  far  away  into  France. 

To  the  southwest,  up  the  valley  of  the  Joux,  he 
could  see  the  little  mountain-lake  of  Joux,  and  to- 
ward the  southeast  he  could  see  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Far  away  to  the  east  was  a 
more  wonderful  sight  than  all — the  Alps,  the  snow- 
mountains.  He  never  tired  of  looking  at  them,  and 
learned  to  call  them  by  name,  from  the  beautiful 
Jungfrau  to  the  north  far  round  to  the  glorious  Mount 
Blanc,  noblest  mountain  of  them  all.  How  the  snow- 
fields  glistened  in  the  sun !  He  could  trace  the 
great  ice  rivers — the  glaciers — as  they  wound  down 
the  rocky  valleys.  He  saw  the  clouds  drift  over  the 
sharp  peaks,  and  almost  fancied  he  could  see  the  tiny 
puffe  of  white  smoke  that  showed  where  the  ava- 
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l&ncbes  rushed  in  thundering  crash  into  the  echoing 
Talleys.     He   could  not  really  see  them,  for  he  was 
too  far  away ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  he  would  see 
them  some  day,  and  that  when  he  was  a  man  he 
woald  cross   the   great  ice  rivers  and  see  the  real 
glaciers,  with  their  mountains  of  blue  ice  and  strange 
heaps  of  rolling  stones.    Sometimes  he  staid  on  the 
Dent  de  Vanlion  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  then  he 
siw  the  snow.mountains  turn  to  fire  in  the  setting 
I    sttn.    First  the  white  snow  began  to  blush  and  look 
I    warm ;  then  the  rocks  became  ruddy ;  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the   white  Jungfrau   was  like  a  cherry,  and 
j    Mount  Blanc  became  as  a  rose  whose  heart  was  on 
I    fire.    How  the  mountains  blushed  and  glowed  and 
bloomed  into  splendid  color  1     This  was  the  Alpen 
I    glow — the  evening  dress-parade  of  the  snow-peaks. 
Then  the  color  faded  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 
moontains  stood  out  blue  and  cold  against  the  purple 
sky,  where  the  yellow  moon  rose  above  the  sharp 
peaks  in  such  splendor. 

Truly,  the  world  was  a  great  and  notable  picture- 
book,  and  when  he  became  a  man  he  meant  to  study 
iX^  and  learn  to  read  every  one  of  its  rocky  pages. 


in.    HIS    SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-MASTERS. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  very  fortunate  in  his  school -days. 
The  different  schools  that  he  attended  were  all  pleas- 
int  places.  First  he  went,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to 
Bienne,  in  the  western  part  of  Switzerland.  After 
staying  there  four  years  he  joined  the  academy  at 
Lausanne.  Think  of  going  to  school  at  Lausanne  I 
People  cross  the  Atlantic  and  travel  over  half  of 
Europe  merely  to  visit  this  beautiful  city.  And  here 
Louis  lived  two  whole  years,  except  when  at  home  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orbe  during  his  vacations.  What  a 
place  for  a  school !  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  woody 
hills  all  about  the  town,  the  gardens  and  vineyards, 
and  over  the  blue  water  stand  the  Alps. 

The  town  is  built  in  a  curious  fashion  on  two  steep 
hills,  and  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  valley  to  join  the 
streets  together.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands 
the  great  cathedral,  with  its  monuments,  pictures 
and  painted  windows.  Every  where  are  pleasant 
walks  over  the  hills  and  down  to  the  water-side, 
where  the  steamers  call  on  their  voyaees  round  the 
kke. 

We  almost  wonder  how  any  boy  could  study  in 
such  a  place.  He  would  always  want  to  look  out  the 
window  at  the  lake  or  the  mountains,  or  down  to 
the  shore  and  watch  the  boating  and  bathing  parties. 
With  all  his  love  of  nature,  Louis  was  not  the  boy  to 
neglect  his  studies.  Much  as  he  liked  to  roam 
through  the  woods  and  study  plants  and.  living  crea* 
tares,  he  did  not  think  he  could  neglect  his  educa- 
tion for  such  things  as  these,  delightful  as* they  were. 

He  meant  to  be  a  doctor  when  he  became  a  man, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  getting  ready. 
He  soon  finished  his  two  years  at  the  academy,  and 
left  Lausanne  for  the  medical  school  at  Zurich.  Here 
again  he  is  in  a  town  famous  the  world  over  for  its 
beautiful  scenery.  Another  lake,  more  mountains, 
and  charming  walks  in  every  direction.  Certainly 
Louis  wa^  favored  in  his  schools.  The  medical  col- 
lege at  Zurich  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  made  the  most  of  his  chances. 
He  remained  in  Zurich  for  two  years,  and  then  re- 
mored  to  the  university  at  Heidelberg,  in  Germany, 
and  after  that  he  went  to  the  university  at  Munich, 
in  Bavaria. 

These  were  the  schools  he  attended  when  a  boy 


and  young  man ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  went  to 
another  school,  and  had  other  and  greater  school- 
masters. The  schools  ot  Bienne  and  Lausanne,  and 
the  colleges  at  Zurich  and  Heidelberg  could  not 
teach  him  half  so  much  as  the  great  stone-book  that 
was  always  open  before  him  whenever  he  walked 
out  in  the  fields  or  gazed  upon  the  mountains.  The 
Alps  were  his  real  school,  and  the  clouds,  the  brooks, 
the  silvery  waterfalls,  the  lakes,  the  glistening  fields 
of  snow,  and  the  glaciers  were  his  schoolmasters. 
We  may  be  sure  that  every  moment  that  could  be 
spared  from  his  books  were  given  to  the  study  of 
these  things,  and  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  learn 
whatever  Nature  had  to  tell  him.  The  moment  his 
vacations  released  him  from  his  book  he  was  off  to 
see  where  the  white  and  foaming  brooks  pushed 
sandy  capes  out  into  the  lakes.  He  climbed  over  the 
hills  and  pushed  boldly  on  close  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  snow-fields  to  see  the  pale,  delicate  alpen  flowers 
that  bloomed  so  near  the  ragged  ice.  He  measured 
the  piles  of  rounded  stones  and  rubbish  thrown  up  in 
such  vast  heaps  just  where  the  freezing  water  rushed 
in  foam  out  of  the  greeii  walls  of  ice  that  makes  the 
bottom  of  the  great  frozen  rivers  called  the  glaciers. 
He  wondered  where  such  piles  of  stones  came  from, 
and  what  had  made  them  all  so  smooth  and  round. 
With  iron  spikes  in  his  shoes  and  with  an  alpenstock 
in  his  hand,  he  ventured  out  over  the  slippery  ice- 
rivers,  and  wondered  where  they  came  from  and  if 
they  moved.  Everywhere  he  questioned  things,  and 
asked  what  everything  meant  and  what  it  was  de- 
signed to  do.  The  rocky  peaks,  the  snow-fields,  and 
the  ice-rivers  could  not  speak,  but  to  the  young  Louis 
they  had  a  language  he  could  understand,  and  in 
time  he  would  learn  its  alphabet  and  perhaps  spell 
out  the  wonderful  things  they  had  to  tell. 

The  birds,  the  fishes,  the  brooks,  the  glaciers,  and 
the  mountains,  all  had  something  to  say  to  him.  If 
he  had  time,  he  would  give  his  whole  attention  to 
them,  and  try  to  understand  them,  that  he  might 
write  it  out  so  that  men  might  see  what  a  wonderful 
thing  this  great  world  is,  and  how  grand  and  wise 
the  Good  Father's  plans  had  been  in  making  it.  But 
that  could  not  be.*  He  must  study  medicine  at  the 
schools  and  become  a  good  doctor,  and  learn  what 
to  give  a  girl  with  the  toothache,  or  how  to  mend  a 
boy'sfinger  when  he  cut  it  with  his  knife. 

Perhaps,  as  he  saw  these  things  and  thought  about 
his  studies  at  the  schools,  he  may  have  wished  that  it 
was  different,  and  that  he  might  always  study  the 
rocks  and  the  rivers,  the  world  and  all  the  strange 
things  it  held,  and  leave  the  medicine  to  somebody 
else.  As  he  looked  at  the  glaciers  he  wondered  what 
such  strange  frozen  rivers  meant.  They  had  a  secret. 
No  man  understood  how  they  came  there  or  how 
long  they  had  existed,  and  no  one  could  explain  the 
rounded  stones  that  lay  in  such  long  winrows  on  the 
top,  or  could  tell  how  they  got  there.  What  a  glorious 
thing  it  would  be  to  camp  out  on  the  edge  of  some 
glacier,  just  where  it  seemed  to  sweep  down  like  two 
mountain-peaks  like  a  river,  and  to  watch  it  day  by 
day  to  see  if  it  moved,  and  to  learn  all  its  strange 
story  I  If  he  could  only  do  some  such  splendid 
work  as  this,  how  gladly  would  he  give  up  being  a 
doctor  and  leave  the  medical  schools  forever ! 

It  would  never  do.  He  could  never  earn  any- 
thing in  watching  the  birds  and  fishes,  and  in  roam- 
ing over  the  snow-fields  of  the  high  Alps  or  in  watch- 
ing the  glaciers.  It  was  all  a  dream,  and  he  must 
give  it  up  and  go  to  work  and  earn  a  living.  Well, 
if  came  to  that,  he  would  go  without  the  money. 
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Perhaps  he  could  earn  enough  to  support  himself  by 
teaching,  and  then  he  would  content  himself  wilh  a 
rery  little,  and  give  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  great 
book  of  nature. 

And  so  he  did.  He  never  became  a  doctor ;  but 
instead  of  that  he  had  his  great  wish,  and  studied  the 
rocks,  fishes,  and  ice-rivers  and  mountains,  and  men 
called  him  the  great  naturalist.  He  never  did  make 
much  money  at  it ;  he  did  not  care  for  that.  He 
found  out  how  the  glaciers  moved ;  he  learned  more 
about  fishes  than  had  ever  been  known  before  ;  and 
he  became  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  that  *  ever 
lived. 

All  his  life-long  he  studied  the  great  picture-book 
of  the  world,  and  collected  specimens  of  every  bird 
that  flies  and  every  fish  that  swims.  He  traveled 
over  the  seas  and  visited  many  strange  countries,  and 
wrote  many  things  about  them  that  you  should  all 
learn  to  read.  During  a  large  part  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  this  country ;  and  the  Swiss  boy  who  used 
to  fish  in  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel  became  the  great 
teacher  at  Cambridge  whom  we  all  knew  as  Professor 
Agassiz. — Mortons  Monthly, 


ART  SCHOOLS  IN  SOUTHERN  GER- 
MANY. 


BY  SCHELE  DE  VERB. 


IN  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  of  the 
Old  World  there  rises  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence, a  va.st  building,  presenting  to  the 
south  a  line  of  immense  windows,  and  filled 
in  winter  with  the  magnificent  old  orange 
trees  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  Hence  its  name 
oi  the  Orangerie,  by  which  the  good  people 
of  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  des- 
ignate the  noble  structure.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  of  the  year  1872,  however,  the 
building  contained  treasures  of  vastly  greater 
import  for  the  little  kingdom  than  the  cost- 
liest exotics  and  the  rarest  plants  of  the  world. 
Every  five  years  an  exposition  is  held  there 
of  a  special  class  of  schools,  the  usefulness 
of  which  cannot  be  well  over-rated,  whether 
we  lookat  the  tangible  results  shown  in  this 
great  hall,  or  at  the  influence  they  exercise  on 
the  taste  and  the  wealth  of  the  people. 

From  time  immemorial  the  people  of 
Southern  Germany  have  exhibited  rare  tal- 
ents for  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical 
arts.  No  traveler  through  Swabia  and  the 
lands  on  the  Rhine  can  help  being  struck 
with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  villas  and  vil- 
lagers' houses,  while  railway-stations,  and 
even  the  flag-keepers'  little  huts,  are  often 
real  master-pieces  of  architecture,  and  loaded 
with  a  profusion  of  admirable  wood-carving. 
Swiss  carvings  are  familiar  to  most  of  us ; 
but  the  wealth  of  ornamentation  with  which 
the  modern  houses  of  Germany  are  decked 
is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  all 


new-comers.  From  majestic  Berlin  in  the 
north  to  the  smallest  village  in  the  south 
these  new  structures  show  in  every  feature 
of  their  architecture  a  master's  hand  ;  lintel 
and  coping,  window-frames  and  cornices, 
are  cunningly  carved  by  skilful  stone-ma- 
sons ;  front  and  sides  are  covered  with  fres- 
co-painting in  subdued  colors  and  classic 
patterns;  and  in  suitable  places,  over  the 
wide  entrance-gate  or  in  well-arranged  me- 
dallions, the  sculptor  finds  room  for  a  noble 
statue  or  a  portrait-bust.  Nor  is  this  love  of 
ornament  limited  to  the  great  and  the  rich; 
the  humblest  house  has  its  galleries  with 
richly-carved  railings  and  graceful  cornices, 
and  even  the  vintner's  modest  hut  in  an  cu- 
cumber-field has  its  few  titbits  of  rich  color- 
ing and  delicate  carving. 

The  skill  which  has  placed  all  these  sources 
of  enjoyment,  these  etchings  of  beauty  which 
remain  "a  joy  forever"  to  the  educated  eye, 
within  reach  of  all,  is  the  result  partly  of  an 
innate  love  of  the  beautiful  granted  from  on 
high  to  most  Southern  nations,  and  partly 
of  an  admirable  system  of  education  which 
finds  its  expression  in  the  above-mentioned 
exhibition.  For  long  years  the  little  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg  has  been  famous  among 
German  principalities  for  its  Sunday  draw- 
ing-schools, frequented  by  mechanics  of  all 
degrees,  from  the  youthful  apprentice  to  the 
hoary  master.  Here,  during  the  hours  not 
devoted  to  divine  services,  volunteer  teach- 
ers, enthusiasts  for  their  art,  met  their  vol- 
unteer pupils,  and  taught  them  drawing  in 
all  its  various  branches.  The  time  was 
necessarily  very  limited,  and  hence,  for  many 
years,  no  real  artistic  skill  could  be  obtained 
in  these  schools  except  by  a  few  rare  child- 
ren of  genius.  The  hard,  coarse  work  of  the 
week  often  destroyed  the  delicate  touch  re- 
quired for  holiday  labors,  and  the  eye  alone 
could  be  permanently  benefited. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1854  that  the 
general  interest  felt  in  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion by  men  of  influence  and  far-seeing 
statesmen  on  one  side,  and  by  the  eager, 
ambitious  mechanics  of  town  and  country 
alike  on  the  other  side,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  evening  or  nij;ht  schools  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  was  a  noble  sight  to 
watch  the  weary  artisan  and  the  hard-work- 
ing mechanic  come  hither  after  a  day's  in- 
cessant labor,  still  anxious  to  improve,  to 
learn,  and  to  benefit  others  as  well  as  him- 
self. Youths  of  barely  fifteen,  sturdy  men 
in  the  full  vigor  of  their  strength,  and  old, 
gray-haired  masters,  all  met  here  as  humble 
pupils  to  teach  the  stiff*  fingers  new  and  rare 
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skill,  to  train  the  eye  to  perceive  unsus- 
pected beauties,  and  to  reproduce  with  the 
brush  or  the  burin,  the  hammer  or  the  saw, 
the   masterpieces    of  great    artists.      The 
schools  were  over-crowded  ;  soon  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  such  institutions  sprang 
up  in  the  small  kingdom ;  the  indispensable 
expenses  of  room   rent,  gas,  models,  etc., 
were  cheerfully  borne  by  the  eager  learners, 
and  ere  long  the  results  appeared  in  every 
town  and   every  village.     Low,  dark  huts 
were  replaced  by  bright,  cheerful  houses; 
dirty  mud- walls  reappeared  as  bright,  stuc- 
coed surfaces,  to  which  a  few  sparing  bits 
of  color  gave  light  and  beauty ;   the  low 
door  with  its  stone  seat  displayed  a  modest 
garland  of  well-carved  flowers,  to  take  in 
winter  the  place  of  the  vine  and  the  cle- 
matis ;  and  neat  little  summer-houses  arose, 
as   if  by  magic,    in    every  garden.     Far 
greater,  of  course,  was  the  change  in  towns 
and  cities,  where  entire  new  quarters  were 
built  in  the  improved  style  of  architecture, 
giving  the  mason,  the  painter  and  the  sculp- 
tor  ample    opportunity   to    display    their 
newly-acquired  skill.    But  the  most  cheering 
encouragement  came  when  the  great  Lon- 
don Exhibition  revealed  to  the  astonished 
multitude  the  beauty  and  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  workmanship  of  mechanics  trained  in 
these  Wurtemberg  schools,  when  prize  after 
prize  was   obtained   by   their   pupils,   and 
when,  finally,  sensible  Englishmen  actually 
sent  their  most  talented  workmen  to  learn 
the  secret  of  such  great  success,  the  joy  and 
the  pride  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds. 

The  immediate  effect  was  the  extension  of 
the  facilities  heretofore  offered  only  at  night 
and  during  a   few   Sunday   hours.     Every 
school  in  the  land,  above  the  humblest,  ar- 
ranged a  large  hall,  which  was  kept  open  on 
one  day  of  the  week  to  all  who  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.     Then 
winter  courses  of  six  months*  duration  were 
added  for   the   benefit   of  laborers  whose 
wotk  ceased  with  the  fine  season.     Finally 
a  class  of  special  schools  sprang  up,  under 
the  name  of  Fortbildungs-Schulen — literally 
schools  for  further  advancement — to  which 
all  had  free  access  who  wished  to  profit  by 
its  instruction,  and   who   were  willing  to 
pay  the  small  fee  required.     For,  as  in  the 
excellent  public  schools  of  the  kingdom,  so 
in  these  technical  schools  also,  the  principle 
was  adhered  to  that  he  who  could  must  pay, 
since  no  one  values   much   what   is  given 
away  without  price.     Those  really  unable  to 
pay  even  the  small  fee  required  here  and  in 
all  public  schools  find  no  difficulty  in  being 


admitted  gratuitously;  and  thus  education 
may  be  said  to  be  virtually  free  throughout 
the  land,  from  the  village-school  to  the  uni- 
versities. In  the  case  of  the  industrial 
schools  the  state  pays  one-half  of  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  community  in  which  the 
school  is  placed  the  other  half,  and  nothing 
can  speak  more  forcibly  of  the  usefulness  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  in  appreciating  their  worth,  than 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  four  hundred 
such  Fortbildungs  schools  in  operation. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  eagerness  with 
which  instruction  was  sought,  and  the  end- 
less varieties  of  subjects  for  which  pupils 
called,  required  a  subdivision  in  the  general 
purposes  of  those  schools.  They  divided  in 
the  larger  schools,  into  a  mercantile  depart- 
ment, where  book-keeping,  the  laws  of  ex- 
change ( very  complicated  on  the  Conti- 
nent), modern  languages,  telegraphing,  etc., 
were  taught,  and  an  industrial  department 
for  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  niechan- 
ics,  and  the  so-called  fine  arts.  What  de- 
serves special  praise  is  the  fact  that,  with 
a  view  to  the  true  interests  of  the  other  sex, 
special  schools  of  this  kind  are  established 
for  married  and  unmarried  women,  and  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  source  of  lucrative 
employment  thus  opened  to  deserving  and 
well-qualified  women  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. 

Every  five  or  six  ^ears  all  these  Fortbil- 
dungs schools  unite  in  holding  a  general  ex- 
hibition, such  as  was  held  in  1872  in  the 
city  of  Stuttgart.  Separate  alcoves  are  al- 
lotted to  each  district,  and  within  the  nar- 
row compass  each  town  or  village  has  again 
its  small  space  to  itself  Here  are  shown 
not  only  the  best  that  each  school  can  boast 
of,  but  the  actual  working-books,  drawings, 
and  daily  tasks  of  the  pupil,  inscribed  with 
his  name.  This  creates  naturally  an  eager 
competiton ;  district  vies  with  district, 
school  with  school,  and  pupil  with  pupil. 
The  exhibition  is  visited  by  thousands  ;  the 
king  and  his  court  never  fail  to  inspect 
every  part  of  it  minutely ;  anxious  friends 
and  relatives  crowd  around  the  tables  of 
their  native  place ;  artists  and  masters  of 
every  handicraft  come  from  abroad  to  see 
and  to  learn ;  and  foreigners  examine  with 
growing  interest  these  works  of  humble,  un- 
learned workmen.  No  branch  of  mechan- 
ical industry  is  wanting  in  this  admirable 
collection,  from  the  horseshoe  to  the  artistic 
bronze,  from  the  mason's  rough  centre- 
stone,  to  the  sculptor's  bust.  The  lock- 
smith shows  his  new  combination  lock,  and 
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the  draughtsman  his  new  patterns  for  cali- 
coes and  silks.  Models  abound  in  wax  and 
in  clay,  in  stone  and  in  precious  metals. 
The  younger  pupils  content  themselves 
with  faithful  copies  of  masterpieces,  but 
many  an  exhibitor  of  barely  fifteen  already 
ventures  to  send  his  newly-invented  prob- 
lem in  mixed  mathematics,  his  original 
model  of  carving,  or  an  etching  of  his  own 
invention.  In  the  purely  ornamental  de- 
partment, female  pupils  excel  naturally  by 
native  taste  and  a  keener  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  many  are  thus  trained  to  com- 
pete with  experienced  artists  for  the  very 
lucrative  places  of  draughtsmen  in  great  fac- 
tories. Nor  are  the  domestic  wants  ne- 
glected ;  cooking  for  the  house  and  brew- 
ing for  the  multitude,  the  making  of  inlaid 
floors  for  the  parlor,  and  the  building  of 
palaces  and  great  institutions,  are  all  thor- 
oughly taught,  as  well  as  the  art  of  the  land- 
scape-gardener, the  horticulturist,  and  the 
florist.  Agriculture  alone  is  excluded,  as 
that  is  taught  in  special  schools,  such  as 
Hohenheim,  which  have  already  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation. — AppUtorC s  Journal, 
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THE  philosophy  of  education,  when  properly  de- 
fined, will  embrace  all  the  correct  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  by  educators  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  Formulated  propositions,  deduced  from  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  both  practically  and 
theoretically  investigated  the  laws  of  man's  being, 
will  be  the  result.  The  residue  of  theories,  once 
supported  by  fierce  and  earnest  advocates,  but  long 
since  abandoned,  will  lie  in  profusion  along  the  high- 
way of  civilization ;  while  the  subordination  of  the 
material  world  to  man's  wants,  both  physical  and 
mental,  will  appear  as  remarkable  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  race.  Wrecks,  hideous  and  frightful,  will 
mark  the  route  of  man's  development. 

In  this  age  of  activity  and  excitement,  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  noble  and  generous  minds  are  striv- 
ing to  solve  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  human  de- 
velopment. In  Europe  and  in  America,  scholars,  ac- 
curate and  profound,  are  exploring  the  various  fields 
of  human  thought ;  as  a  consequence,  each  laborer 
according  to  his  predilection,  brings  his  offering  to 
the  common  altar.  Notwithstanding  each  discovery 
may  not  be  perfect,  yet  all  lie  in  the  domain  of  things 
re%l,  and  after  eliminating  the  dross  some  precious 
ore  is  often  found. 

Hope,  the  characteristic  of  our  nature,  inspires 
anew,  and  defeat  often  leads  to  victory.  How  easy  it 
is  then  to  mistake  in  drawing  general  conclusions 
from  particular  premises.  Owing  to  deficiency  of  in- 
tellectual power,  lack  of  comprehension,  want  of  gen- 
eral information,  theories  the  most  extravagant  and 
absurd  have,  in  many  instances,  held  undisputed 


sway  over  the  human  mind.  Flowing  as  a  conse- 
quence from  such  conclusions  are  the  following  as- 
sumptions :  All  education  worthy  of  the  name  is  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  classics  ;  there  is  nothing  noble 
except  the  natural  sciences ;  everything  should  be 
eschewed  but  music ;  and  fools  only  learn  mathemat- 
ics. Strange  as  these  views  may  appear,  and  ab- 
surd as  they  are,  thousands  of  willing  devotees  wor- 
ship at  these  shrines. 

When  man  rises  above  selfish  acquisitions,  and 
grasps  the  entire  domain  of  all  sciences,  and  arranges 
the  different  departments  into  one  consistent  and 
comprehensive  whole,  he  will  have  reached  the  only 
correct  position  from  which  any  theory  of  education 
is  tenable, — therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest that  each  subject,  when  presented  as  a  means  of 
development  and  culture,  should  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  its  power  as  an  educational  force.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  is  to  utilize  all  acquirements, 
consequently,  whatever  does  not  savor  of  dollars  and 
cents  is  growing  out  of  date.  Will  it  pay  ?  is  the 
question  asked  by  the  student  and  the  man  of  business. 
Culture,  broad  and  deep,  embracing  man's  entire  na- 
ture, physical,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  esthetic, 
is  imperatively  demanded.  Some  must  do  thinking, 
otherwise  American  educators  will  soon  exhibit  the 
pitiable  spectacle  of  reflecting  the  echoes  of  the 
Transatlantic.  If  one  truth  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity is  more  prominently  noted  than  others,  it  is  that 
no  branch  of  classified  knowledge  can  be  mastered 
without  special  effort.  The  most  gifted  must  toil 
patiently  and  persistently  to  climb  the  hill  of  science. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry,  calculus,  or  as- 
tronomy; the  same  patient  plodding  that  masters 
Mental  Arithmetic  leads  the  student  through  laby- 
rinthian  mazes  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  will  trans- 
port him  from  the  vale  of  the  empirical  to  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  the   transcendental. 

Lately,  men  of  acknowledged  influence  have  en-, 
deavored  to  subordinate  Mental  Arithmetic  in  oar 
public  schools.  This  subordination  is  true  or  false; 
if  true,  it  is  wholly  true,  and  if  false,  it  is  wholly 
false.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  pupils  who  study 
Mental  Arithmetic  are  disqualified  to  study  other 
branches,  and  that  they  can  gain  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Written  Arithmetic  and  the  Higher  Mathe-  i 
matics  without  a  good  knowledge  of  Mental  Arith- 
metic, then  it  should  be  discontinued  in  our  schools; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  shown  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Mental  Arithmetic  is  indispensable  in  a  cor- 
rect system  of  education,  then  it  should  be  retained 
in  all  our  schools. 

To  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  the  subject  will  be 
discussed  under  the  following  divisions : 

1.  The  object  to  be  accomplished, 

2.  Why  it  should  be  studied  and  not  subordinated  tt 
Written  Arithmetic, 

3.  Ultimate  results. 

These  propositions  will  be  considered  separately 
and  in  the  order  enunciated 

The  primary  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  make 
ready,  rapid,  reliant,  and  accurate  arithmeticians. 
No  one  perhaps  will  deny  the  necessities  of  every- 
day life  requiring  such  knowledge  as  indicated  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

Teachers  generally  observe  the  aptness  and  Cor- 
rectness with  which  children  that  have  been  well 
drilled  in  mental  arithmetic  solve  problems.  As  no 
science  can  give  more  accurate  results  than  mathe- 
matics, the  pupil  early  attains  from  mental  arithme- 
tic an  independent,   original  consciousness  of  self- 
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activity  and  reliability.  But  all  arithmetic  is  mental 
in  this :  It  requires  an  eflfort  of  the  mind  to  solve  any 
qaestion.  To  take  a  problem  in  all  its  details  before 
the  mind,  to  hold  it  there  at  will  without  the  aid  of 
pen  or  pencil  to  assist  the  memory,  to  analyze  its 
conditions  and- relations,  is  a  mental  solution. 

Who  are  our  best  arithmeticians?  Do  they 
triiiingly  thrust  mental  arithmetic  aside?  What  is 
the  testimony  of  a  large  majority  of  the  most  success- 
fol  teachers  of  mathematics?  What  do  our  best 
aathors  recommend  ?  Do  they  join  those  who  con- 
tinually clamor  for  subordination  ?  Two  pupils,  of 
the  same  natural  endowments,  having  had  the  same 
opportunities,  one  has  been  thoroughly  drilled  in 
mental  arithmetic  and  the  other  has  not,  are  called  to 
the  black-board;  a  problem  is  read  to  both,  and  a 
complete  written  analysis  is  required.  Which  will 
reproduce,  analyze,  and  discuss  the  problem  prop- 
erly? There  is  but  one  answer.  No  difference 
how  gifted,  those  students  not'  drilled  in  mental 
arithmetic  will  never  overtake  their  more  fortunate 
classmates.  How  can  these  results  be  secured  is  the 
question?  Certainly  not  by  neglect.  Drill,  eternal 
drill,  is  the  price  paid  fur  knowledge.  The  true 
educator  cannot  denounce  the  languages,  natural 
sciences,  or  mathematics,  for  these  are  the  comple- 
ments and  the  supplements  of  each  other. 

Why  it  should  not  be  subordinated  to  written  arith- 
metic. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  logic  of  the  common  branches 
and  strengthens  the  intellectual  and  reasoning  fac- 
ulties. 

2.  The  same  intellectual  development  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  process  of  subordination. 

The  mind  loves  truth  better  than  error.  No 
psychological  fact  is  more  universally  recognized. 
Five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  the 
*' Father  of  Chinese  Philosophy'*  was  directing  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  that  elevated  position 
which  would  enable  them  to  discern  truth  from  error. 
In  the  land  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  words  of  wisdom 
fell  from  lips  almost  inspired!  A  system  of  logic 
formed  in  that  age  of  myths  and  dogmas  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  mutations  of  time;  and 
while  nations  have  flourished  but  to  decay,  and  gen 
eraiions  of  men,  like  crops  of  grass,  have  followed 
each  other  on  the  waves  of  time,  the  logic  of  Aristo- 
tle, when  attuned  by  a  Hamilton,  inspires  the  world 
with  homage  and  respect.  Such  a  hold  has  it  upon 
the  public  mind  that  our  children  are  becoming /rar- 
/iira/ logicians. 

The  science  of  thought  is  not  accessible  to  all  the 
children  attending  school,  and  perhaps  will  never 
be  fully  recognized  in  any  public  school  system ;  but 
that  all  should  be  taught  to  reason  closely  and  con- 
secutively there  is  no  question.  How  then  can  this 
be  accomplished?  Study  mental  arithmetic;  it  is  the 
logic  of  the  common  branches.  Any  system  of  in- 
struction that  fails  to  recognize  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  acquire,  to  remember,  to  arrange,  to  classify, 
and  to  systematize  the  data  furnished  by  experience 
and  reflection,  is  not  valid.  Empirical  facts  furnish 
the  data ;  reason  asserts  how  these  must  be. 

To  think  of  one  particular  object  of  thought  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  to  think  consecutively, 
tre  the  criteria  of  a  disciplined  mind,  and  no  sub- 
ject is  so  well  calculated  to  produce  these  results  as 
mental  arithmetic.  When  mental  arithmetic  was 
first  presented  in  a  scientific  form,  many  teachers  em- 
braced it  as  being  the  perfect  embodiment  of  all 
luowledge  worthy  of  attention  in  the  school  room. 


Reaction  followed ;  mistakes  were  made  and  not  rec- 
tified. Hence  many,  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  rushed  to  the  other  extreme.  In  either  case, 
the  action  was  irrational. 

Mental  arithmetic  must  play  its  own  part  \\^  the 
scheme  of  education.  It  gives  power  and  doe^  not 
diminish  intellectual  activity ;  it  strengthens  the 
memory,  enlightens  the  judgment,  corrects  the  under- 
standing, gives  increased  power  of  mind  so  as  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  other  branches  less  difHcult. 
The  person  well  skilled  in  mental  arithmetic  is  qualified 
to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life  with  accu- 
racy and  despatch. 

In  this  respect  it  stands  pre-eminent. 

Lately  an  effort  has  been  made  to  subordinate  men- 
tal to  written  arithmetic.  All  over  the  country  will 
be  found  some  to  pronounce  it  "  a  splendid  success  !" 
The  test  in  the  class  room  proves  it  a  "  ruinous  fail- 
ure." Already  the  more  discerning  are  arguing  it  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  real  merit.  Practice 
should  precede  theory,  the  concrete  before  the  ab- 
tract;  hence  all  competent  teachers  know  that  the 
most  direct  route  through  written  arithmetic  is  by  the 
way  of  mental. 

Teachers  favoring  the  late  method  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing plan :  exclude  the  mental  as  a  text-book  and 
and  use  the  written  only ;  assign  the  lesson  in  v^ritten 
request  the  exercise  to  be  a  combination  of  both. 

This  assumption  must  rest  upon  an  ultimate  basis, 
and  that  ultimate  basis  is  the  uniform  method  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  obtained. 
The  child  furnished  with  slate,  pencil,  and  book,  will 
first  attempt  to  "  cipher  out"  the  solution.  This  be- 
ing accomplished,  the  next  effort  will  be  to  remember 
the  so  called  "  ciphered  solution."  Mental  arithmetic, 
by  this  process,  is  degraded  into  a  mere  act  of  repro- 
duction. Can  this  educate  ?  Can  it  develop  ?  Where 
is  the  thoughtful  man  ready  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive ?  I  therefore  protest  against  this  subordination 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  subordination  method  is  unsound,  unphilo- 
sophical  and  irrational. 

2.  All  arithmetical  exercises  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  reduced  to  mental  exercises. 

3.  All  instruction  in  written  arithmetic,  except 
the  mechanical  part,  should  combine  the  mental  and 
the  written.  Ail  explanations,  demonstrations,  solu- 
tions, whether  oral  or  written,  should  be  menial  in 
this :  the  chain  of  reasoning  simple,  connected,  con- 
cise ;  the  language  pure,  chaste,  elegant. 

4.  Mental  arithmetic,  as  such,  at  the  proper  time, 
should  be  pursued  as  an  independent  study. 

Ultimate  Results. — Those  systems  constructed 
upon  the  principle  that  no  higher  element  exists  in 
the  human  mind  than  that  of  reaching  out  through 
the  sensuous  and  clasping  whatever  lies  in  the  do- 
main of  sense  perception,  are  partially  correct.  If  the 
mind  is  a  vast  store-house,  to  be  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  from  earth,  ocean  and  air,  confusedly 
thrown  over  the  field  of  conscious  experience,  then, 
indeed,  does  our  boasted  system  .of  instruction  de- 
generate into  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  unclassified 
facts.  The  sponge  absorbs  moisture  and  remains  a 
sponge ;  so  may  the  child,  sponge-like,  deal  with  the 
**  curse  of  details  "  until  individuality  is  lost  in  con- 
fusion. Who  moves  the  world,  the  man  of  facts,  or 
the  man  of  thoughts  ?  The  man  who  spends  his  life 
in  ascertaining  whether  a  bug  has  ten  eyes  or  ten 
thousand,  or  the  man  who  spends  his  life  in  moving 
the  human  mind  to  action  ? 

Educators  understand  that  all  culture  should  be 
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symmetrical.  Nature,  in  all  her  manifestations, 
teaches  symmetry  and  proportion.  One-sided  cul- 
ture denotes  a  one-idead  workman.  Only  by  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment,  by  one-sided  culture,  can  de- 
formity occur  in  the  world  of  matter,  in  the  world  of 
mind.  The  languages,  natural  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics, require  the  severest  logic.  The  naturalist,  in 
his  classifications  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  min- 
eral kingdoms,  in  all  definitions  of  terms,  must  be 
logical.  Precision  of  language,  defining  boundaries, 
excluding  and  including  concepts,  require  the 
strictest  accuracy  Arithmetic  and  algebra  are  in- 
struments used,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  sublimest 
themes  of  human  thought  are  investigated.  If  the 
object  of  life  and  living  is  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
formulated  rules  to  calculate  the  ordinary  business 
transactions  of  life,  then  a  smattering  knowledge  of 
arithemetic  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry, 
the  student  can  not  pursue  successfully  the  higher 
mathematics. 

How  prone  we  are  to  denounce  what  we  do  hot 
understand!  Even  some  are  of  the  opinion  that 
those  who  sHcceed  well  in  mathematics  must  of  ne- 
cessity fail  in  other  departments  of  science.  To  re- 
pel the  charge  so  frequently  made  that  mathemati- 
cians cannot  learn  other  sciences,  I  will  refer  to  some 
of  those  bright  and  shining  lights  that  have  from 
time  to  time  illuminated  the  pages  of  history. 
The  history  of  Archimedes,  of  Syracuse,  is  too 
familiar  to  all  students  of  ancient  history  to  require 
recital  here. 

Even  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  were  "secrets  ex- 
torted from  nature  by  the  most  laborious  and  pro- 
found research."  In  speaking  of  the  book  which 
contained  his  grand  discovery,  he  said :  "It  will  wait 
a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  six  thou- 
sand years  for  an  observer." 

History  presents  no  discoveries  more  original  than 
those  of  Kepler,  and  less  dependent  upon  predeces- 
sors. Has  genius  ever  transcended  the  discoveries  of 
Kepler  and  Newton?  As  a  divine  and  as  a  mathema- 
tician, who  rises  above  the  illustrious  Isaac  Barrow? 
His  style,  pure,  chaste,  vigorous,  and  expressive, 
even  to  the  present  has  not  been  excelled  in  pulpit 
literature.  The  thin,  pale  boy,  born  on  the  little 
isle  of  the  sea,  shows  a  great  aptness  for  mathematics 
while  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne.  In  a  few 
years  this  child  of  genius  and  of  destiny  is  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  age,  flashing  in  splendor  above  the 
ancient  dynasties  of  continental  Europe.  But  if 
France  gave  a  Bonaparte  to  revolutionize  Europe, 
she  also  produced  a  Descartes  whose  discoveries  in 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  exposed  the  absurd 
theories  of  scholasticism.  As  a  result  of  these  in- 
vestigations we  trace  the  idealistic  theories  of  Ger- 
many, beginning  with  Wolf  and  Liebnitz  and  cul- 
minating in  Kant  and  Hegel.  While  his  discoveries 
changed  the  current  theories  of  the  age  and  per- 
meated the  regal  and  literary  circles  of  England  and 
France  for  more  than  a  century,  the  Cartesian  method 
of  geometry  revolutionized  a  science  that  had  defied 
improvement  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Why  search  the  pages  of  history  and  canvass  the 
lives  of  the  active  living  of  Europe  and  America  ? 

Certainly  it  would  be  superfluous  to  make  other 
references  when  mathematicians  are  found  faithfully 
discharging  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  upon  the 
bench,  in  the  pulpit,  healing  the  sick,  defining  boun- 
daries and  settling  disputes,  building  bridges  and 
tunneling  mountains,  changing  rivers,  connecting 


seas,  spanning  continents,  measuring  to  the  stais  in 
the  trackless  void,  weighing  worlds,  contemplating 
the  factors  composing  the  universe — mind  and  mat- 
ter— the  essence  thought,  the  substance,  extent  and 
form. 

Yet  some  complain  that  we  are  too  mathematical. 
Such  never  knew  that  the  mathematician  traces  all  the 
curves,  and  calls  them  all  by  name.  If  lines  straight 
and  curved,  surfaces  plane,  warped,  and  twisted, 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  artist,  where  save  in 
mathematics  can  these  be  traced?  Hence,  in  con- 
clusion, it  appears  that  arithmetic  is  the  chief  comer 
stone  of  the  mathematical  temple ;  that  to  be  good 
mathematicians  the  study  of  mental  arithmatic  is  in- 
dispensable ;  that  the  mind  prefers  truth  to  error,  and 
the  common  branches  require  the  logic  of  mental 
arithmetic;  and  lastly,  it  does  not  unfit  persons  for 
the  duties  of  life. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

THE  following  list  of  questions  was  used  by  M^. 
Wm.  H.  Snyder,  County  Superintendent  of  Co- 
lumbia county,  at  an  examination  held  at  Bloomsbuig, 
June  4th : 

GEOGRAPHY. 

[One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word.] 

1 .  Bound  Columbia  County. 

2.  State  the  population  of  Pennsylvania ;  area  of 
square  miles. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

4.  Bound  Kentucky. 

5.  What  states  and  territories  are  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Pennsylvania? 

6.  What  states  are   crossed  by  the   meridian  of 
Washington  ? 

7.  When  it  is  noon  at  Harrisburg,  what  time  is  it 
at  a  place  80®  east  of  it  ?  90°  west  of  it  ? 

8.  On  what  bodies  of  water  would  a  vessel  sail  go- 
ing from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Petersburg  ? 

9.  How  wide  is  each  of  the  temperate  zones  ? 

10.  Where  and  what  height  are  Mt.  Ararat  ?  Mt. 
Everest?  Mt.  St.  Elias? 

1 1 .  What  articles  are  exported  from  North  Ameri- 
ca ?  South  America  ?  France  ? 

12.  On  what  bodies  of  water  would  a  vessel  sail 
circumnavigating  Sumatra  ? 

13.  What  states  north  of  Brazil  ? 

14.  What  three  important  rivers  drain  the  slope  from 
the  Altai  Mountains  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ? 

15.  What  three  large  lakes  in  Ethiopia? 

16.  What  three  mountain  ranges  would  yoa  cross 
going  directly  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  ? 

17.  Name  the  States  that  touch'  the  Mississippi 
river. 

18.  Mention  the  two  leading  states  in  each  of  the 
following  particulars :  population  ;  size ;  coal ;  lead ; 
wool;  iron. 

19.  Name  ten  of  the  largest  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

^    20.  How  would  you  go  by  railroad  from  Blooms- 
burg  to  San  Francisco,  via  Harrisburg  ? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  all  the   parts  of 
speech. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  five  elements. 

3.  Compare  the  following  adjectives :  worse,  obe- 
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dient,  green,  better,  holy,  elevated,  pleasant,  feeble, 
less,  bad. 

4.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  walk  in  all  the 
modes. 

5.  What  is  conjugation  ?  Declension  ? 

6.  Decline  1/,  /,  ive,  you^  them, 

7.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs ; 
wear,  set,  sit,  drink,  bring. 

8.  W^rite  the  possessive  plaral  of  ityloafy  ox,  thou 
and  VfOfnatt. 

9.  Write  a  compound  declarative  sentence  contain- 
ing a  regular  intransitive  verb,  and  a  complex  inter- 
rogative sentence  containing  an  irregular  transitive 
verb. 

10.  Hoiv  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  generally 
formed,  and   illustrate  by  using  the  nouns  girl  and 

1 1 .  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the 
words  in  italics  : 

(a)  Being  9l  teacher  and  s^fming  to  be  a  teacher /zr^ 
very  different  things. 

(^)   TAgy,  not  we,  are  to  blame  for  disobedience. 

12.  Correct  the  following  and  give  the  reasons  for 
correcting  ; 

{a)  It  makes  no  difference  to  you  or  I,  to  who  we 
recite. 
(6)  James  and  I  and  Peter  was  in  the  village. 
\c)  "  He  done  it  very  good." 


HISTORY. 


1.  WTien,  where,  and  by  whom  was  Pennsylvania 
settled? 

2.  Name  the  original  colonies  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ratified  the  constitution. 

3.  Name  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  and  the  causes  of  each. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  Presidents  in  their  order, 
the  length  of  time  each  served,  the  year  each  was 
elected,  and  by  what  party. 

5.  Who  was  Daniel  Webster  ?  Lafayette  ?  Henry 
Clay  ?  John  C.  Calhoun  ?  Benedict  Arnold  ? 

6.  What  events  occurred  July  4th,  1826? 


CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Repeat  the  "  preamble." 

2.  What  are  the  three  branches  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  in  whom  is  each  branch 
vested  ? 

3.  What  are  the  eligibilities  of  President  ?  Sena- 
tor ?     Representative  ? 

4.  State  how  a  President  of  the  United  States  is 
.elected. 

5.  What  officers  constitute  the  President's  Cabinet, 
and  how  are  they  chosen  ? 

6.  How  can  the  Constitution  be  amended  ? 

7.  Mention  the  last  amendmeht. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  together  f  of  a  mile,  }  of  a  mile,  {  of  a 
furlong,  4  of  a  furlong,  and  f  of  a  yard. 

2.  A  thirty  days'  note  for  |i,ooo  was  dated  and 
discounted  on  the  same  day,  7}  per  cent.;  required 
the  discount  and  proceeds. 

3.  How  far  will  a  man  travel  plowing  a  circular 
piece  of  land  45  rods  in  diameter,  plowing  a  furrow 
nine  inches  wide  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  simple  and 
compound  interest  of  I350  in  4  years,  at  9  per  cent. 
per  annum? 


5.  A  town  levies  a  tax  for  a  school  house,  which 
costs  114,500;  allowing  3 J  percent,  for  collecting, 
for  what  sum  must  the  tax  be  levied  ? 

6.  A  house  lot  is  80  feet  front,  and  10  rods  rear ; 
how  much  is  it  worth,  at  ^680  per  acre  ? 

7.  A  stick  of  timber  42  feet  long,  14  inches  wide, 
and  1 1  inches  thick  ;  how  many  feet  board  measure 
does  it  contain  ?  and  how  much  is  it  worth  at  ^16  per 
thousand  ? 

8.  Sold  a  farm  for  ^^19,500,  and  gained  |i, 500: 
what  would  have  been  the  loss  per  cent,  if  I  had  sold 
it  at  113,750? 

9.  Goods  marked  at  50  per  cent,  above  cost,  hav- 
ing depreciated  in  value,  were  sold  at  45  per  cent,  off 
the  price  as  marked ;  what  per  cent,  was  gained  or 
lost? 

10.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  14,172,488  ? 

11.  For  what  sum  must  a  policy  be  taken  out,  to 
cover  both  property  and  premium,  the  value  of  the 
property  being  ^2,760  and  the  rate  of  insurance  8  per 
cent  ? 

12.  Lightstreet  is  3  miles  north  of  Bloomsburg, 
and  Espy  2}  miles  east  of  the  same  point ;  what  is 
the  shortest  distance  from  Lightstreet  to  Espy  ? 

13.  If  6  boarders  eat  |I2^  worth  of  bread  in  2 
months,  when  flour  is  worth  I9  per  barrel,  in  how 
many  months  will  7  boarders  eat  ^28  worth  of  bread, 
when  flour  is  |i2  per  barrel? 

14.  Suppose  you  borrow  from  G.  W.  Gilbert  I840 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1873,  ^^^  agree  to  pay  him  10^ 
per  cent,  interest  per  annum ;  write  a  promissory  note 
for  it. 

15.  What  will  be  due  on  this  note,  June  4th,  1874? 


READING. 

1.  What  is  reading  ? 

2.  What  is  force  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  quality  and  quan- 
tity? 

4.  When  does  a  direct  question  require  the  falling 
inflection  ? 

5 .  When  does  an  indirect  question  require  the  rising 
inflection  ? 

6.  What  is  accent  ?  emphasis  ? 

7.  What  is  a  letter?  syllable?  word?  sentence? 

8.  What  are  tonics?  sub-tonics  ?  atonies  ? 

9.  What  is  an  alphabetic  equivalent  ? 
10.  What  is  pronunciation  ? 


THEORY  AND   PRACTICE. 

1.  Do  you  read  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nalf    If  not,  why  not  ? 

2.  What  would  you  do  the  first  day  school  com- 
mences ? 

•3.  What  is  your  plan,  for  keeping  your  pupils  at 
work  while  in  school  ?  , 

4.  How  would  you  teach  reading  ?  mental  arith- 
metic ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  teaching  and 
keeping  school  ? 

6.  Why  should  a  teacher  never  make  a  remark 
reflecting  upon  a  pupil  out  of  school  ? 

7.  How  do  you  prevent  whispering  in  school  ? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  just  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience ?  for  truancy  ?  for  tardiness  ? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  written  method 
in  teachinc^  orthography  ? 

10.  Write  an  essay  on  the  importance  of  having  a 
clean  school -room. 
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SCHOOL  TIME. 


DON'T  you  hear  the  scholars  thrumming  ? 
Bumble-bees  in  June ! 
All  the  leaves  together  thumbing, 

Singers  hunting  for  a  tune  ? 
Master  mending  pens,  and  humming 
Bonnie  Doon? 

As  he  thinks,  a  perished  maiden 

Fords  the  brook  of  song, 
Comes  to  him  so  heavy  laden. 

Stepping  on  the  notes  along, 
Stands  beside. him,  blessed  maiden! 

He  has  waited  long  I 

Cherry  ripe  is  the  glowing  stove, 
Grammar  class  is  inflecting  <*  love,*' 
"  I  love — ^you  love,  and  love  we  all." 
Bounding  states  are  the  Humboldts  small. 
Chanting  slow  in  common  time 
Broken  China's  rugged  rhyme  : 
"  Yang-tse-kiang — Ho-ang-ho— " 
Heavenly  rivers  I  how  they  flow  I 

Writing  class  with  heads  one  way — 
And  tongues  all  out  for  a  holiday  ! 
Hark  to  the  goose-quill's  spattering  grate. 
Rasping  like  an  awkward  skate, 
Swinging  round  in  mighty  B*s, 
Lazy  X's  and  crazy  Z's ! 
Here  a  scholar,  looking  solemn, 
.Blunders  up  a  crooked  column, — 
Pisa's  own  Italic  tower. 
Done  in  slate  in  half  an  hour. 
Figures  piled  in  a  mighty  sum ; 
He  wets  a  flnger,  and  down  they  come ! 

Aproned  urchin^  aged  five, 
Youngest  in  the  humming  hive, 
Standing  by  the  Master's  knee, 
Calls  the  roll  of  A,  B,  C. 
Frightened  hair  all  blown  about. 
Buttered  lips  in  half  a  pout, 
Knuckle  boring  out  an  eye. 
Saying  "  P  "  and  thinking  "  pie," 
Feeling  for  a  speckled  bean, 
'Twixt  each  breath  a  dumb  ravine. 
Like  clock  unwound,  but  going  yet, 
He  slowly  ticks  the  alphabet : 
•*  A-ah—B-ah— C-ah— D," 
Finds  the  bean  and  calls  for  "  G." 

See  that  crevice  in  the  floor — 
Slender  line  from  desk  to  door, 
First  meridian  of  the  school — 
Which  all  the  scholars  toe  by  rule. 
Ranged  along  in  rigid  row, 
Inky,  golden,  brown  and  tow. 
Are  heads  of  spellers  high  and  low, 
Like  notes  in  music  sweet  as  June, 
Dotting  off  a  dancing  tune. 

Boy  of  Bashan  takes  the  lead, — 
Roughly  thatched  his  bullet  head ; — 
At  the  foot  an  eight-year-old. 
Stands  with  head  of  trembling  gold  ; 
Watch  her  when  the  word  is  missed  I 
Her  eyes  are  like  an  amethyst. 
Her  fingers  dove-tailed,  lip  apart ; 
She  knows  that  very  word  by  heart ! 
And  swings  like  any  pendulum. 
Trembling  lest  it  fail  to  come. 
Runs  the  word  along  the  line, 
Like  the  running  of  a  vine. 
Blossoms  out  from  lip  to  lip — 


Till  the  girl  in  azure  slip 
Catches  breath  and  spells  the  word, 
Flits  up  the  class  like  any  bird. 
Cheeks  in  bloom  with  honest  blood, 
And  proudly  stands  where  Bashan  stood  ! 

Evening  reddens  on  the  wall — 
"  Attention  1 "     Now—"  Obeisance  all  !  " 
The  girls'  short  dresses  touch  the  floor. 
They  drop  their  courtesies  at  the  door  ; 
The  boys  jerk  bows  with  jack-knife  springs, 
And  out  of  doors  they  all  take  wings  ! 

Vanished  all — all  changed  as  death ; 
Life  is  not  the  counted  breath. 
The  slanting  sun  low  in  the  West, 
Brings  to  the  Master  blessed  rest. 
See  where  it  bridges  afternoon. 
And  slopes  the  golden  day-time  down. 
As  if  to  him  at  last  was  given. 
An  easy  grade  to  restful  Heaven  1 
His  hair  is  silver — ^not  with  light. 
His  heart  is  heavy — not  with  night.  ^ 
Dying  day  the  world  has  kissed. 
Good-night, sweethearts !  The  school's  dismissed! 

Scribner, 

ETHICAL  OUTLINES— II. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MIND  ? 

Sec.  I.  It  is  the  Reasoning  Faculty^ 

1.  Do  brutes  reason  ? 

2.  Take  the  educated  horse. 

3.  What  distinguishes  man  from  animals  ? 

4.  Is  it  merely  in  the  degree  of  reasoning  ? 

5.  Is  man  but  a  highly  educated  brute  ? 

Sec.  II.   Or  is  Mind  not  the  Utterance  of  Spirit  f 

1.  The  thoughts  of  animals  are  impressions  of 
examples. 

2.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  man  carried  out. 

3.  Do  brutes  originate  thought  ? 

4.  Human  thought  is  creative. 

5.  Thert  is  purpose,  judgment,  planning  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

6.  Reason  is  the  voice  of  the  spirit,  of  the  soul. 


WHAT  IS  THE  SOUL  ? 

Sec.  I.  Is  it  Merely  Vitality  or  Being  r 

1.  Such  is  the  life  of  plants  or  trees. 

2.  Also  of  animals. 

3.  But  we  differ  from  them. 

4.  Whence  our  powers  of  thought  ? 

5.  Whence  our  longings  and  hopes? 

6.  Whence  the  idea  of  a  beyond  ? 

Sec.  II.  Is  our  Soul  Merely  Intellect  ? 

1.  What  advantage  then  over  the  tree  or  the  brute? 

2.  Or  is  reason  enthroned  as  God  ? 

3.  But  whence  comes  our  soul-feeling? 

4.  How  get  rid  of  this  unknown  tormentor  ? 

5.  Is  anguish  of  Spirit  a  myth  ? 

6.  Ask  the  mother  by  the  grave  of  her  first -borii. 

7.  And  shall  we  forget  the  present  in  the  beyond  ? 

8.  Can  we  forget  ? 

Sec.  III.  Is  tfu  Soul  not  a  Spark  of  Life  from  God? 

1.  Our  consciousness  declares  it. 

2.  Revelation  unfolds  the  truth. 

3.  Analogy  attests. 

4.  Only  the  over-wise  attempt  to  deny. 

5.  The  denial  proves  the  higher  life  of  man. 

6.  Attempting  to  prove  that  we  are  not  from  God, 
j  proves  our  origin  to  be  divine.  j.  G.  homet. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  OUR 
TEACHING  ? 


BY  A.    P.   STONE. 


WHO  can  estimate  the  amount  of  intel- 
lect and  energy  of  soul  wasted  ?  It 
is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  how  many  people, 
for  the  want  of  persistence  of  character  and 
fixedness  of  purpose,  fail  to  put  forth  the 
efforts  necessary  to  make  their  lives  effective 
and  useful ;  but  it  is  sadder  still  to  contem- 
plate the  waste  of  power  by  those  whose 
lives  are  not  only  active,  but  often  toilsome, 
and  yet  who,  being  without  a  definite  and 
worthy  object  in  life,  exhaust  their  strength 
and  energies  in  misdirected  and  futile  exer- 
tions, and  then  find,  too  late,  that  to  them- 
selves and  to  those  whom  they  ought  to  in- 
fluence life  has  been  a  failure  indeed.  There 
are  few  people  who  cannot  recognize  among 
their  acquaintances  many  of  whom  the  above 
is  painfully  true. 

We  have  somewhere  read  a  story  which 
nms  somewhat  as  follows :  In  a  quiet  coun- 
try village  of  New  England,  ^ome  years 
since,  dwelt  a  maid  whose  charms  had  so 
won  upon  the  heart  of  a  susceptible  swain  as 
to  make  an  appeal  to  papa  convenient  and 
desirable.  The  youthful  Jonathan  repairs 
to  the  field  with  open  knife  and  a  broad 
shingle,  the  better  to  conceal  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  there  confronts  the  steady  gaze 
of  the  intelligent  farmer.  His  shingle  grows 
less  as  his  embarrassment  increases,  and 
only  as  the  last  shaving  drops  at  his  feet 
does  the  great  question  drop  from  his  lips. 
The  father,  glancing  at  the  shavings  upon 
the  ground,  the  knife  that  had  made  them, 
and  at  the  anxious  face  of  the  youth,  says 
quietly,  but  firmly:  **If,  with  all  your 
whitding,  you  had  made  so  much  as  a  little 
tooth-pick,  you  could  have  taken  my  daugh- 
ter, but  I  cannot  trust  her  with  one  who  works 
so  hard  to  make  nothing.*'  Here  is  a  scene 
worthy  a  painter.  Upon  our  side  amusing, 
it  may  be  ludicrous ;  upon  the  young  man's 
side,  of  thrilling  interest;  upon  the  father's 
side,  of  rich  instruction.  The  disappointed 
lover  turns  away  with  the  bitter  exclamation, 
"My  whole  life's  destiny  lay  within  that 
shingle  and  I  knew  it  not.  Oh  \  that  I  had 
Inown  the  capabiUties  of  a  shitigle!'' 

Fellow  teachers,  how  are  we  training  our 
fupiisf  If  their  lives  shall  be  aimless  and 
useless,  will  the  blame  lie  at  our  door  ?  We 
spend  much  time  in  discussing  which  of  the 
several  school  branches  are  most  important 


to  be  taught,  and  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing them ;  but  how  often  do  we  take  coun- 
sel how  to  lead  our  pupils  in  the  way  that 
shall  conduct  them  to  useful  lives?  Do  we 
keep  it  distinctly  before  their  minds  that  all 
their  efforts  should  be  for  a  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  a  high  and  noble  one  ?  Alas,  that 
we  teachers  spend  so  much  of  our  time  in  the 
mere  routine  recitation  work  of  the  school- 
room !  Our  ambition  is  to  make  brilliant 
mathematicians,  linguists,  and  adepts  in  the 
several  branches  of  our  course  of  study,  more 
than  to  train  children  and  youth  to  become 
useful  men  and  women.  Truth  justifies  us 
in  asserting  that  the  operations  of  our  sys- 
tems of  instruction  are  unequal  upon  the 
powers  of  the  child.  Their  policy  aims  more 
at  the  development  of  the  intellect  than  of 
the  heart.  From  the  primary  school  to  the 
college,  our  system  of  education  points  too 
much  to  the  material  wants  of  life.  Chil- 
dren seem  to  be  educated  to  be  made  shrewd 
and  sharp,  as  though  the  chief  end  of  man 
were  to  get  money.  They  are  crammed  with 
information,  instead  of  having  their  faculties 
disciplined,  strengthened,  and  balanced. 
Precocity  of  intellect  is  too  much  sought  for 
and  cultivated  on  the  hot-bed  plan.  Indeed 
the  grand  defect  of  our  schools  is,  that  while 
many  things,  excellent  and  necessary  in  their 
place,  are  taught  with  great  emphasis,  other 
things  more  needful  are  omitted  and  passed 
over  so  lightly  as  to  throw  into  the  shade 
their  vast  importance.  We  teach  physiology, 
the  science  and  laws  of  bodily  health,  which 
is  most  certainly  a  moral  duty.  But  let  the 
whole  truth  be  told,  that  health,  in  its 
proper  sense,  pertains  more  to  the  soul  than 
to  the  body.  We  also  teach  our  children 
the  science  of  numbersy  than  which  nothing 
is  more  necessary  for  the  business  offices  of 
life,  or  better  calculated  to  develop  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  Nevertheless,  the  great- 
est of  all  sciences  is,  to  learn  so  to  number 
our  days  as  to  apply  them  unto  wisdom. 

Let  us,  then,  point  our  pupils  to  the  grand 
aims  and  objects  of  life.  While  we  attend 
to  the  minor  duties  of  our  callings  accordtn^e 
to  their  relative  importance,  let  us  show  by* 
our  zeal  and  the  loftiness  of  our  purpose^ 
that  / 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 

I-et  no  day  pass  in  which  our  bearihg*  amd 
our  labors  shall  not  impress  upon  oar  pupils 
the  stern  truth,  that  all  their  studies  and  all 
their  training  are  to  prepare  thenn  for  their 
high  mission  in  the  world  as  well-cultored 
men  and  women. 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School  building,  Shippensburg,  on 
the  iith,  13th  and  13th  days  of  August, 
1874.  As  the  meeting  will  be  held  negr  the 
centre  of  the  State,  we  confidently  anticipate 
a  large  attendance  at  Shippensburg,  of  Su- 
peri 'lendents,  teachers,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  The  duty  of  preparing 
business  for  the  meeting  was  entrusted  to  an 
energetic  committee,  from  whom  we  have 
just  received  the  following  attractive  pro- 
gramme ; 

PROGRAMME. 


10  A.  M. —  Optning  Exirciscs  of  Assaeiafien.  Ad- 
drtsi  of  WeUomr,  by  Geo.  P.  Beaid.  Reply— ]aiaia 
L.  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Execulive  Committee. 
IHvi  minuti  addrtssei,  by  prominent  cduealpre  and 
friends  oreducalion.  Enrolmml  0/  mtmbcrt.  Mis- 
ttUamtBta  biainta. 

a  p.  M. — Inaugural  Addrea — George  J.  Lackey, 
A.  M.,  Piiuba^h. 

Educalionoi  Aittiqutt — Edward  Shippen,  Esq., 
Philadelphia. 

Tlu  Teacher  an  Tnterprrler^-Kev.  C.  L.  Ehrenfcld, 
Prin.  Soulh  Western  Noimal  College,  California,  Fa. 

7:30P.  n. — Co- Eduealum ef  the Sextt — T.Jfflenion 
Duncan,  A.  M.,  Pittsburgh.  Discuuion  o(  sutqect 
opened  by  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  Prest.  Swanh- 
more  College,  Swaithmore,  Pa. 

Tki  Study  of  Cevme/Ty—Rabtrt  Curry,  A.  M., 
D^aiy  Slate  Superintend  em,  Pittsburgh,  Hi. 

WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST    I2TH, 

9  A.  U.—  yocaI  Culture  in  Our  Putlic  Sihoels—} 
W.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia. 

Selatiem  i>f  Natural  Science  to  Popular  Educolten 
— C.  F.  Himes,  Ph.  D.,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pfc 

a  p.  u. — Technical  Edueatim  —  Gtar^t  Woods, 
LL.D.,  Prest.  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Local  SuprrDinon  0/  Siioclt—B.  F.  Shaub,  A,  M., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Discussion,  Should  tie  Lata  Btlahlith  State  Unifor- 
milyin  Text  Booii  ?  Affirmative— H.  W.  Fisher, 
Bcq.,  Sapc.  of  Schooli,  Bedford,  Pa.  NegaliTe— 
Henry  HoDck,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent, 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

7:30  A.  M. — Address:  "Honor,"  Mis*  H.  L.  D. 
Potter,  Boston,  Mau. 

The  Money  Value  of  Education— V.tv.  George  P. 
Hayi,  PreM.  Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa. 


THURSDAY,   AUGUST 

9  A.  ti— The  Importance  of  Liti 
WillU  Wesdake.  A.  M.,  Suie  Nor 
leriville.  Pa. 

7a^  Schools  of  the  Future— KnAt 
Rttsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Wants  of  Our  Schools— l.VL. 
Bcoquilla,  Pa.     EHscussion  of  subjec 

2.  P,  M—Mgh  Sckooli:  Their  P, 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Stale  Aia 
N.  Horton,  A.  M„  Supt.  of  School 
Pa, 

Standard  Qualifications  of  Teacht 
Esq  ,  SupL.  of  Schools,  Mecbanicsbo 
sion  of  subject. 

7:30  P.  M. — Education  under  the  a 
—Hon,  J   y.  Wickersham,  Sute  Su] 

Short  addresses  by  prominent  edu 
FRIDAY,  AUGUST  14" 

Excursion  and  Social  Xeunion — 
AssocijJioD. 

JA«ES  L. 

Chairman  i 
UVZkl.  ARRANGEMEN 

Trains  will  slop  at    the    School 
this  meeting.     Trains  from  Harrisb 
and  west  pass  respectively  at  9:45A. 
M.     Trains  to  Hacrisburg  and  the  i 
5130  and  9:45  *■  M.,  and  5:45  P.  M. 

first-Class  Board  and  Lodging 
Buildi'ig  for  four  hundred  or  more  e 

Terms,  tl.50  per  day.  Rooms  a 
on  or  before  Aug.  i .  Address  Geo. 
pcnsburg,  Pa. 

Messrs  G.  R.  Dykemiin,  J.  A.  C. 
Dykeman,  Woi.  Mell.  and  John  Gra 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  I 
spared  to  render  the  visit  of  leachet 
Shippensburg  both  pleasant  and  prof 


IN  this  number  of  The  Jmrn< 
a  good  paper  on  the  im 
necessity  of  the  study  of  Ment. 
It  was  read  before  the  Missoi 
ciation  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Green 
State  Normal  School  at  Kir 
interesting  paper  from  a  devo' 
tician  and  teacher  should  be 
own  teachers,  as  it  discusses 
tional  issue. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Mas 
decided  that  either  the  teachei 
has  a  right  to  correct  a  child  f< 
on  his  way  to  or  from  school, 
that  of  a  parent  vs.  a  teacher, 
a  child,  who  punished  a  boy 
stones  at  a  teamster  while  on  ! 
from  school.    The   court   he 
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teacher's  authority  is  absolute  at  school,  that 
of  the  parent  absolute  at  home,  and  between 
home  and  school  both  have  jurisdiction. 
This  decision  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but 
some  difficulty  might  possibly  arise  from  the 
joint  authority  possessed  by  teacher  and 
parent.  In  practice  it  is  best  for  teachers 
to  deal  with  those  offences  only  that  involve 
inore  than  one  pupil  or  those  that  affect  di- 
rectly the  discipline  of  the  school,  rcmand- 
iDg  to  the  parent  all  others. 

Correction. — In  the  article  headed 
"Father  of  the  School  System,**  in  our 
June  number,  we  stated  that  "  Mr.  Burrowes 
gave  Dr.  Smith  material  aid  in  drawing  up  j 
the  school  law,"  meaning  the  school  law  of 
1836.  This  was  the  impression  repeated 
conversations  with  Mr.  Burrowes  had  left 
upon  our  mind.  We  have  since  learned, 
however,  that  no  such  aid  was  furnished  Dr. 
Smith  by  Mr.  Burrowes,  or  any  one  else ; 
90  that  the  conversations  above  alluded  to ' 
most  have  had  reference  to  school  affairs 
labsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  i836. 


SuPT.  D.  B.   Brunner,  of  Berks  county, 
»   an    article     on    what    teachers    should 
do  during  the  interval  of  school  vacation, 
|>roffers  some  very  sensible  advice.     There 
is  nothing  more  natural  for  a  teacher  to  do 
It  the  close  of  the  term  than  lay  aside  his 
1)ooks  and  give  himself  up  to  pleasure.  This 
js  well  enough  where  the  teacher  is  entirely 
iqualified,  or  does  not  intend  to  teach  another 
iterm,  but  for  those  who  make   teaching  a 
iprofession  it  is  reprehensible.     Study  alone 
will  win  promotion  and  advancement,  and  it 
is  discreditable   to   young  teachers  to  be 
eless  on  the  subject.     Their  aim  should 
toTise  higher  in  their  profession,  and 
is  can  only  be  done  by  patient,  constant 
dy.     A  man  or  woman  has  little  right  to 
ke  a  vacation  unless  nature  demands  it, 
d  our  youth  should  ask  but  brief  relaxa- 
tion from  labor  beyond  the  ordinary  night's 
Kst  and  Sunday  abstinence  from  work.  This 
Boay  seem  a  radical  theory  and  probably  is, 
t  it  has  made  our  great  men  and  women, 
hile  the  other   plan  has  developed  only 
of  mediocrity. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  has  pro- 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as 

llows: 

JtrtUle  16. — If  any  state  shall  fall  to  maintain  a 

koo  school  system   under  which  all  persons  be- 

the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years,  not  incapaci- 

for  the  same,  shall  receive,  free  of  charge,  such 


elementary  education  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  therein  such  a 
system,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  such  state. 

We  doubt  the  policy  of  making  any  such 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  now  in  the  case  of  States 
failing  to  maintain  common  school  systems 
is  for  Congress  to  grant  them  judicious  aid 
until  such  time  as  they  can  act  in  the  matter 
for  themselves.  There  is  no  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  not  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  system  of  common  schools.  A 
few  have  almost  wholly  failed,  but  only  for 
the  reason  that  they  could  not  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  Let  the  General  Govern- 
ment help  them  to  help  themselves.  This 
is  the  best  policy  in  every  aspect  of  the 
case. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  in  not  intro- 
ducing an  educational  element  into  the  re- 
construction policy.  Nq  State  should  have 
been  allowed  to  come  back  into  the  Union 
without  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for 
the  education  of  all  its  children,  white  and 
black.  This  was  essential.  Its  omission 
was  a  piece  of  blind  statesmanship.  But 
we  cannot  now  wisely  undo  what  has  been 
done.  The  States  are  again  a  part  of  the 
nation.  They  have  all  the  rights  of  States. 
The  General  Government  cannot  now  con- 
sistently make  them*  maintain  a  public 
school  system,  however  valuable  such  a  sys- 
tem may  be,  at  their  own  expense,  as  Sena- 
tor Stewart  proposes.  The  only  thing  it 
can  do  is  to  grant  them,  as  has  been  said, 
judicious  aid. 


The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  a  recent 
address  by  President  White  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity : 

Look  at  it  for  a  moment.  Of  all  men,  none  has 
stamped  more  ideas  into  the  thinking  of  this  genera- 
tion than  has  John  Stuart  Mill ;  but  among  all  his 
thoughts  regarding  education  I  remember  none  more 
pregnant  and  original  than  one  regarding  systems  of 
public  education.  It  is  that,  with  all  its  benefits,  such 
a  system  has  one  great  danger,  and  that  is  its'tenden* 
cy  to  shape  all  minds  by  the  same  course  of  educa- 
tion into  the  same  mould,  thus  preventing  the  fruitful 
collision  and  friction  of  mind  with  mind ;  thus  bring- 
ing on  a  stagnant,  barren  sort  of  Chinese  routine  in 
thought. 

There  is  truth  in  this  observation,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  large,  graded  schools  or 
systems  of  schools.  Children  are  here  taught 
in  masses,  not  as  individuals ;  and  individ- 
ual tastes,  talents  and  peculiarities  are  over- 
looked o'r  neglected  in  the  effort  to  produce 
general  results.  The  consequence  is  a  ten- 
dency to  sameness,  leveling  up  and  down 
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to  a  common  standard,  progress  in  line  and 
with  an  even,  well-timed  step.  The  danger 
is  one  to  be  guarded  against ;  and  in  view 
of  it,  is  it  well  to  insist  that  all  our  children 
shall  use  exactly  the  same  books  in  school  ? 
Should  we  introduce  a  State  uniformity  of 
text  books  ?  Do  we  not  want  the  special 
tastes  and  talents  of  our  children  cultivated  ? 
Does  not  variety  her6  as  well  as  elsewhere 
lend  a  charm  to  life  ?  Would  the  work  of 
the  world  be  as  well  done  if  all  men  were 
more  nearly  alike?  In  our  opinion,  no 
greater  wrong  could  be  done  the  children 
of  a  State  than  to  distort  the  nature  God 
gave  them  by  an  effort  to  fashion  them  into 
one  mould,  after  the  same  pattern. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the 
recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  Council  of  Po- 
litical Reform  upon  compulsory  education  : 

CRIME. 

In  France,  from  1867  to  1869,  one-half  the  inhabi- 
tants could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  this  one-half 
furnished  ninety-five  per  cen^.  of  the  persons  arrested 
fpr  crime,  and  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  con- 
victed. In  other  words,  an  ignorant  person,  on  an 
average,  committed  seven  times  the  number  of  crimes 
that  one  not  ignorant  did. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  of  our  country 
only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  above  the 
age  of  ten  years,  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  crime  in  those  states  is  committed  by 
this  small  minority :  in  other  words/  a  person  there 
without  education  cemmits  fifty -three  times  as  many 
crimes  as  one  with  education. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  an  ignorant  per- 
son commits  on  an  average  seven  times  the  number  of 
crimes  that  one  who  can  read  and  write  commits,  and 
in  the  whole  United  States  the  illiterate  person  com- 
mits ten  times  the  number  of  crimes  that  the  educated 
one  does. 

PAUPERISM. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
indicate  that,  other  things  being  equal,  pauperism  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  education  of  the  mass  of 
the  people ;  that  is,  as  education  increases,  pauperism 
decreases,  and  as  education  decreases,  pauperism  in- 
creases.    The  same  rule  holds  good  in  our  country. 

Taking  the  three  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Illinois  Tor  illustration,  we  find  that  of  the  illiterate 
persons  one  in  ten  is  a  pauper ;  while  of  the  rest  of 
the  population  only  one  in  three  hundred  is  a  pauper. 
In  other  words,  a  given  number  of  persons  suffered  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  furnish  on  the  average  thirty 
times  as  many  paupers  as  the  same  persons  would  if 
required  to  get  such  an  education  as  our  free  public 
schools  afford.  Add  to  this  that  they  furnish  also 
ten  times  the  number  of  critfiinaist  and  the  right  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  government,  as  the  protector  of 
society,  to  enforce  general  education  is  clear,  for  it  is 
the  plain  obligation  of  the  government  to  protect  so- 
ciety against  pauperism  and  crime. 

Importance  of  Mo&ai.  Education. — "If  a  parent 
teach  a  child  that  intelligence  and  learning  are  the 


only  weapons  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  and  thit 
morals  are  merely  a  collateral  circumstance  of  easy 
acquirement  in  the  future,  so  easily  obtained  indeed, 
that  they  can  be  *  picked  off  any  bush '  when  wanted, 
just  so  long  will  public  morals  be  bankrupt,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  merit  of  our  public  school  sys* 
tem." 

This  excellent  comment  by  a  school  director  in  the 
April  Number  of  the  youmal,  on  the  importance  of 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  neglect  of  moral  teachii^ 
on  the  part  of  parents,  revives  an  incident  that  oc-  ' 
curred  in  one   of  the  Philadelphia  schools,  a  fev 
years  since.     A  lady  who  had  a  son  perhaps  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age  attending  one  of  these  schools  paid 
a  visit  to  the  teacher,  as  she  was  wont,  to  ascertain  '■■ 
what  his  progress   in  learning  had  been,  and  what  : 
moral  character  he  had  sustained  among  his  school  i 
fellows.     The  lady  who  had  him  in  charge  gave  very  | 
frankly  a  full  report  of  his  scholastic  progress  and 
acquirements,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had 
made  a  very  good  average  in  his  classes,  but  had  not 
been  distinguished  for  progress.     His  mother  next 
questioned  the   teacher  respecting  his  behavior,  is 
and  about  the  school-room.     From  the  report  it  ap* 
peared  that  his  conduct  had  been  faultless,  and  that 
he  had  always  manifested  the  character  of  a  goU  ' 
boy.     The  teacher  thinking,  however,  that  she  had 
scarcely  done  him  full  justice,  added  with  emphasis, 
^*  but  your  son  is  avery  truthful  boy  V 

Not  long  afterwards,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hear* 
ing  the  particulars  of  this  visit  from  the  mother,  and 
I  told  her  that  much  as  I  valued  high  literary  attain- 
ments, and  evidence  of  progress  therein,  I   placed  a 
higher  estimate  on  this  simple  testimony,  than  if  hit 
teacher  had  given  a  most  brilliant  report  of  bis  lean» 
ing !     ]  also  took  an  early  opportunity  with  the  snn|  1 
to  whom  I  expressed  a  similar  sentiment,  being  follj  • 
aware  from  the  known   capacity  of  the  child,  that ; 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  discouragement 
Frequent  circumstances  in  future  affording  oppoitnn-  ■ 
ities  of    watching  the  moral  development  of  this 
child,  I  discovered  that  his  strict  adherence  to  tmth 
in  subsequent  periods  became  a  prevailing  trait  that 
was  strongly  marked  in  all  his  intercourse  with  hit 
adult  relatives.     On  occasions  of  business  of  all  kindi ' 
m  which  he  was  concerned,  particularly  on  errands, 
there  never  could  be  any  mistake  about  the  efficiem 
of  the  work  done,  or  his  report  given  concerning  i 

On  the  last  school  vacation  that  he  ever  took,  * 
accompanied  his  uncle  and  mother  to  see  some 
the  grand  natural  curiosities  in  northwestern  Ni 
York.   On  preparing  to  return,  the  company  had  j 
taken  their  meals  and  hastened  to  a  seat  in  the  car] 
when  the  little  boy  discovered  that  he  had,bymistaki 
carried  off  a  table  napkin.     Immediately  on  seel 
it,  he  was  so  much   distressed  at  the  idea  that 
should  be  suspected  of  taking  what  was  not  his  ow 
that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  until  the  napkin 
restored  to  its  proper  place,  though  his  uncle  kn 
that  leaving  the  cars  for  the  purpose  might,  at  th 
juncture,  be  attended  with  serious  risk  and  inconvQ 
ience,  but  it  was  done  and  the  child's  wish  grati 
fied.  w.  H.J. 

Newtown,  Pa, 


The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Michigan  University 
say  that  female  students  are  fully  equal  to  the  male 
students  in  all  their  studies.  The  experience  of  othcc 
leading  schools,  where  co-education  of  the  sexes  is 
the  rule,  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  Uniret 
sity  just  named. 
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CHEAP    TEXT^BOOKS. 


ABOUT  the  only  argument  of  any  weight 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  text-book 
bill  recently  defeated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  that  it  would  lessen  the 
price  of  the  books  used  by  the  pupils  in  our 
schools.  Some  pitiful  stories  were  told  of 
the  burden  it  had  become  for  poor  people  to 
buy  books  for  their  children.  A  certain 
widow  was  spoken  of,  or  invented,  whose 
whole  earnings  were  spent  in  this  way.  And 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  was  said 
concerning  the  high  price  of  books.  We 
have  heard  men  complain  of  having  to  buy 
a  twenty-five  cent  spelling-book  for  a  boy  at 
school  which  would  last  him  for  months, 
while  they  were  themselves  accustomed  to 
spend  five  or  ten  times  as  much  in  a  single 
week  for  tobacco,  liquor,  oysters,  ice-cream 
and  confections;  but  the  sellers  of  books 
may  charge  too  much  for  them,  and  if  so  we 
ire  in  favor  of  any  feasible  plan  that  will 
reduce  the  price.  Would  the  text-book  bill 
be  likely  to  accomplish  this  end?  We  are 
fu*  from  thinking  so,  and  propose  to  give 
reasons  for  our  opinion. 

The  prfncipal  supporters  of  the  text-book 
bill,  those  who  stood  far  back  and  worked 
the  wires  in  its  favor,  were  bent  on  money 
Making.     They  are  not  known  in  any  way 

t friends  of  public  education,  but  they  had 
lertained  that  some  two  millions  of  dollars 
|ve  expended  in  Pennsylvania  for  text-books 
ery  year,  and  they  naturally  thought  that 
they  could  secure  a  monopoly  of  this  fine 
rket  their  fortunes  and  those  of  their 
iends  were  made.  A  great  monopoly  of 
^  whole  school-book  trade  was  to  be  cre- 
ated in  the  interest  of  a  few;  and  we  submit 
lirhether,  this  end  accomplished,  books  would 
|be  likely  to  be  cheap.  All  history  shows 
Ihat  the  tendency  of  monopolies  is  to  in- 
fOease,  not  to  diminish  prices. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  bill  itself  pro- 
vides for  furnishing  text-books  at  reduced 
cs.    Let  us  see.     As  originally  prepared 
bill  provided  for  nothing  of  the  kind, 
e  amendments  with  this  end  in  view 
re  forced  upon  it  in  the  Senate  ;  but  their 
t  was  nullified  by  others  proposed  by  its 
nds  in  the  House.     The  intention  was  to 
the  price  of  the  books  to  be  fixed  by  the 
missioHy  a  circumstance  that  did  not  look 
h  like  reduction.    The  following  proviso 
tinned  in  the  bill  in  all  its  stages : 
Primdedf  That,  in  the  event  of  non-purchase  of 
ht  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
ets  or  others  to  charge  a  greater  sum  per  book 
that  set  forth  to  the  commission  previous  to  the 


completion  of  the  series,  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  commission  aforesaid  thereto. 

That  is,  a  book  publisher  could  offer  his 
books  at  a  low  price  until  adopted,  and 
then,  with  the  consent  of  the  commission, 
advance  it  as  suited  him  !  Is  any  one  so 
blind  that  this  is  dark  to  him  ? 

The  Senate  amendment  looks  fair  : 

That  no  such  purchase  shall  be  made,  nor  shall  any 
uniform  series  of  text  books  go  into  use  in  said 
schools,  unless  the  retail  prices  thereof  shall  be  at 
least  fifty  per  centum  less  than  the  present  retail 
price  of  school  books  of  the  same  size,  character  and 
description  now  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  weakness  in  it  is  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  transporting  the  books  to  the  dif- 
ferent districts  and  retailing  them.     Those 
who  might  publish  the  books  would  not  un- 
dertake to  do  thi^  at  a  reduction  of  fifty  per 
centum  less  than  the  present  retail  prices. 
Practically,     therefore,     ''retail'*     prices 
would     mean  wholesale  prices,  or  at  least 
prices  at  the  place  of   publication,  as  no 
other  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
commission.     But  all  doubt  is  taken  away 
when  this  amendment  comes  to  be  amended 
in  the  House.    There  it  is  provided  that  the 
reduced  "retail'*  prices  are  limited  **  to 
school  boards  who  are  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  the  same,"  and  the  **  fifty  "  per 
centum  is  made  forty  per  centum.     Stript 
of  all  verbiage  this  simply  means  that  the 
books  agreed  upon  by  the  commission  shall 
be  sold  to  school  boards  at  forty  per  centum 
less  than  present  retail  prices.    Thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  is,  we  believe,  the 
trade  reduction  that  is  now  made  by  all  the 
leading  book  publishers.     Any  board  of  di- 
rectors that  chooses  to  do  so  can  at  once 
obtain  a  supply  of  books  for  the  schools  of 
their  district  at  the  reduced  price  named, 
and  where  the  stock  of  books  purchased 
might  be  large,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
reduction  of  "  forty  percent.;"  named  in 
the  bill,  would  be  allowed  by  the  wholesale 
dealer.     The  passage  of  such  a  bill  would, 
therefore,  save  the  people  little  or  nothing 
in  the  price  of  text  books ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, in  all  probability,  after  the  manner 
of  monopolies,  it  would  increase  the  price 
to   be  paid  for  them,  or  at  least  furnish 
them    inferior    in    mechanical    execution. 
Thus  is  answered  the  only  argument  of  any 
account  adduced  in   favor*  of  the  bill   in 
question.     The  whole  thing  was  a  huge  job 
that  the  people  should  stamp  in  every  pos- 
sible way  with  the  seal  of  their  disapproba- 
tion. 

In  all  this  we  have  taken  no  account  of 
the  fact  that  had  the  bill  passed  as  amended 
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in  the  House,  text-books  in  all  the  schools 
throughout  the  state  would  have  been  at 
once  displaced  by  those  agreed  upon  by  the 
commission.  The  books  that  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  commission,  and  this 
is  a  matter  quite  well  understood,  are  prob- 
ably not  now  in  use  in  one-iiveniieth  of  our 
schools.  Nineteen- twentieths  of  all  the 
books  in  use,  therefore,  amounting  in  value 
Xofour  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  would  have 
been  rendered  worthless  at  a  single  blow.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  good  men  in  the  two 
Houses  who  voted  for  this  bill  understood 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  it 
or  took  time  to  think  what  they  were  doing. 


ANOTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


PLANTED  ON  THE  MONONGAHELA  RIVER. 


ELSEWHERE  in  the  proper  department 
will  be  found  the  official  proceedings  at- 
tending the   recognition   of  a  new   State 
Normal  School,  located  at  California,   on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  in  the  county 
of  Washington.      The    first    steps  looking 
towards    the    establishment   of  a   Normal 
School  at  this  point  were  taken  some  ten. 
years  ago,  but  the  progress  made  was  very 
slow ;  not  owing  to  want   of  heart,  but  to 
want  of  means.     The  struggle  was  a  long 
and  hard  one,  but  at  the  end  it  was  crowned 
with  a  fitting  triumph.     Never  before  have 
we  seen  a  people  feel  more  interest  in  such 
a  work,  and  evince  a  more  heartfelt  satis- 
faction at  the  successful  result.     The  public 
meeting  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  school  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
spection took  place  seemed  to  be  attended 
by   the  whole   community.  .     The   people 
gathered    to  it  from    all  the  surrounding 
country,  and  never  were  speeches  listened 
to  with  more*  attention.     A  burst  of  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  shook  the  hall  when  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee  of  inspection  was 
announced,  and  the  congratulatory  addres- 
ses which  followed  were  all  answered  with 
hearty  applause.     It  was  a  glad  day  for  the 
people  who  had  worked,  waited  and  hoped 
so  long.     The    school    will    now,  without 
doubt,  enter  upon   a  career  of  prosperity 
that  will  place  it  alongside  of  the  older  in- 
stitutions of  the  Icind  that  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,     Below  we  give  a  brief 
history  and  description  of  it. 

HISTORIC  SKETCH. 
The  buildings  of  this  Institution  at  present  are  two, 
a  central  one  and  a  dormitory.     They  stand  about  the 
centre  of  ten  acres  of  ground  which  fronts  on  the 


Monongahela  river,      ^e  central  building  has  the 
general  form  of  a  cross,  the  front  being  146  feet  long, 
and  the  central  extension  1 10  feet  deep.  The  breaddi 
of  the  wings  and  nave  averages  about  50  feet.    On 
the  angles  of  the  front  projections  are  two  massive 
towers  rising  to  the  height  of  8$  feet.     The  stories  are 
respectively  15,  14  and  13  V^  feet  high.     On  the  fiist 
floor  are  the  Lecture  Hall  and  Model  School  room, 
each  about  50  feet  square.     Besides,  there  are  in  the 
different   stories    many  spacious   rooms  for  libnuy, 
laboratories,  music  and  recitation  rooms,  etc.    On  the 
second  floor  is  the  chapel,  approached  by  two  elegant 
staircases.     This  is  a  grand  room,  no  feet  long,  44 
wide  and  22  high.     It  is  beautifully  frescoed  and  the 
windows  are  of  figured,  enameled,  ground  and  colored 
glass.     The  dormitory  is  103  feet  deep.     The  front 
part,  running  back  28  feet  is  arranged  for  a  dwelling, 
and  is  44  feet  wide;  the  remainder  is  38  feet  in  width. 
It  is  three  stories  high  above  the  basement.  The  base- 
ment extends  under  75  feet  of  it  and  is  used  for  din- 
ing hall  and  kitchen.     It  is  a  fine  room  for  the  pur- 
pose.    This  dormitory  is  occupied  only  by  the  younj 
women.     The  Board  of  Trustees  has  decided  and  has 
taken  the  preliminary  steps,  to  erect  the  other  dormi- 
tory this  summer,  so  that  the  entire  central  building 
may  be  free  for  school  work. 

This   institution   was   founded   in    1865,  and  was 
chartered  for  the  purposes  of  a  State  Normal  School, 
But  it  was  preceded  by  an  academy,  in  which  the 
present  school  had   its   origin.     The   academy  wa$  - 
founded  and  the  building  erected  for  it  in  1852.    It 
opened  under  the  principalship  of  E.  N.  Johnson, 
whose  successful  administration  is  spoken  of  to  this 
day.     Under  him  and  his  successors  a  large  number 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  this  region  had  their  training. 
But  the  influence  of  no  school  can  be  measured  mere- 
ly by  the  number  of  students  it  may  have  educated,  | 
Unseen  radiations  from  it  brighten  the  faces  of  the 
people  all  around  it ;  and  hidden  forces  play  outwarf 
and  lift  a  community  into  a  higher  plane  of  thought 
and  life.     It  was  so  here.     When  therefore  the  Nor- 
mal School  law  had  been  passed  and  the  institution  it 
Millersville  became  known  and  normal  schools  were 
talked  of,  the  people  in  and  around  the  village  of 
California  were  ready  to  appreciate  the  benefite  d 
such  an  institution.     At  this  time  Prof.  J.  C.  Gilchrist 
had  charge  of  the  academy. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  the  first  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  the  State  Normal  School,  it  iswdl 
known  that  he  got  the  work  into  motion,  raised  money 
and  gave  the  effort  life.  Here  also  must  be  named 
Job  Johnson,  deceased,  for  the  important  part  he 
bore  in  the  work.  A.s  soon  as  the  charter  of  the  Nor- 
mal College  had  been  obtained  the  academy  passed 
under  the  new  name,  and  thus  the  institution  which 
was  born  of  the  old  academy  turned  about  and  swal-. 
lowed  its  parent.  And  thus  it  was,  that  while  the 
state  normal  schools  generally  have  waited  until  re-  \ 
cognition  before  beginning  operations,  this  one  hf 
the  force  of  circumstances,  went  into  operation  simul- 
taneously with  the* date  of  its  charter.  This  involved 
the  school  in  heavier  liabilities  without  the  facilities 
to  meet  them,  but  it  did  a  work  of  unspeakable  impor- 
tance for  the  teachers  and  schools  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  ' 

When  all  the  money  that  could  be  raised  in  the^ 
vicinity  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  had  beense-^ 
cured,  it  was  found  impossible  to  succeed  without  eariy  i 
help  from  the  state.  Such  help,  to  the  amount  ni 
15,000  dollars,  was  obtained  in  1869,  and  was  the  Mi 
step  in  a  change  of  policy   towards   unrecognized ; 
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schools.  With  this  the  work  on  the  central  building 
vas  completed  sufficiently  for  ordinary  school  work 
in  the  spring  of  1870.  and  accordingly  a  transfer  was 
made  from  the  old  academy  into  the  new  house.  In  the 
same  year  Prof.  Gilchrist  resigned  and  left  the  school 
without  a  principal.  Prof  Hertzog  being  in  charge  of 
it  meanwhile  till  in  the  summer  of  1 871,  when  the 
present  principal,  C.  L.  Ehrenfeld,  A.  M.,  was  chosen 
and  accepted  the  place.  Soon  aAer  his  arrival  vari- 
ous eSTorts  were  niade  to  start  the  work  anew,  but  all 
plans  failed.  It  was  probably  not  in  the  possibility  of 
any  plan  to  succeed  at  that  time.  The  people  in  the 
neighborhood  felt  exhausted,  throughout  the  district 
they  were  indifferent,  the  available  funds  were  ex- 
pended, the  work  had  stopped,  and  a  heavy  debt 
overhang  the  property.  The  summer  was  past  and 
winter  was  at  hand  in  two  senses,  both  in  nature 
around  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  school.  It  seemed 
dear  at  last  that  the  only  direction  to  look  for  relief 
was  again  to  the  state;  and  this,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
traordinary requirements  made  by  the  normal  school 
law,  it  seemed  right  to  do.  Impressed  with  these 
convictions  the  principal  went  to  Harrisburg  to  lay 
the  facts  before  the  Department,  and  to  seek  such  a 
combination  of  the  friends  of  the  normal  schools  in 
the  legislature  as  to  secure  the  necessary  aid,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  condition  of  this  school  was 
not  without  parallel  in  at  least  some  of  the  other 
schools,  and  that  an  appropriation  to  this  one  would 
•*  break  the  ice"  and  open  the  way  into  a  larger  liber- 
ality on  the  part  of  the  state  toward  them  all.  Thus 
the  special  appropriation  would,  in  due  time  secure 
all  the  results  of  a  general  bill,  while  the  passage 
of  a  general  bill  at  that  time  was  not  to  be  hoped 
for.  The  result  in  particular  and  in  general  is  known. 
It  is  sufficient  for  this  sketch  to  say  that  10,000  dol- 
lars were  appropriated  to  this  school.  The  bulk  of 
this  sum,  after  meeting  a  few  pressing  debts,  was  de- 
voted to  the  erection  of  the  present  dormitory.  This 
was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1872,  but  as  it  cost  some 
16,000  dollars,  much  additional  money  was  needed. 
In  the.  spring  of  1873,  ^^^  passage  of  an  act  supple 
mentary  to  the  charter  was  secured,  and  upon  it 
and  a  previous  act  passed  in  1868,  the  institution 
tssoed  mortg^age  bonds,  of  which  15,000  dollars  were 
taken.  With  these  resources  the  buildings  were  car- 
ried to  such  a  point  of  completeness  as  to  secure 
recognition  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  commit- 
tee of  inspection.  The  trials  endured  and  sacrifices 
made  through  all  these  years,  by  a  few,  to  secure  this 
consummation,  cannot  here  be  written;  but  the  cause 
is  worthy  of  them  all.  We  must  not  fail  to  name 
John  N.  Dixon,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, who,  like  Robert  Morris  in  the  Revolution, 
opened  his  own  purse  when  the  treasury  of  the  College 
failed.  Many  other  names  are  on  the  roll  of  honor. 
The  persistent  spirit  of  the  principal,  who  took  hold 
in  its  most  critical  period  and  who  strove  through  all, 
to  secure  a  result  both  honorable  to  the  community 
and  just  and  honorable  to  the  Commonwealth,  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  charter  provided  that  "the  corporate  name 
and  title  of  this  institution  should  be  The  South  Wes- 
tern Normal  College  of  Pennsylvania,  until  the  time 
it  might  be  recognized  as  a  state  normal  school,  when 
it  could  take  such  name  and  title  as  might  be  consis- 
tent with  the  provisions  of  that  act ;"  but  as  recogni- 
tion had  so  long  been  delayed  and  the  school  had 
come  to  be  widely  known  under  the  Brst  name,  and 
the  mortgage  bonds  vrere  made  out  in  it,  the  Board 
deemed  it  best  to  make  no  change. 


The  School-Room. 


THE  following  is  a  brief,  description  of  a 
Bucks  county  school-room.    We  take  it 
from  the  Newtown  Enterprise : 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  company  with -a  School  Director 
of  this  township,  (Bristol,)  I  recently  visited  one  of 
our  school  houses,  located  on  the  banks  of  our  beauti- 
ful Mill  Creek,  just  above  where  it  ceases  to  have  a 
current,  and  becomes  stagnant  and  lily-bearing  in  the 
Bristol  dam.  Where  the  stream  takes  a  turn  to  the 
East,  on  its  high  southern  bank,  stands  a  plain  unas- 
suming school-house  named  "Laurel  Bend."  Here 
Miss  Anna  R.  Bailey  teaches.  She  is  a  model  teacher, 
and  has  a  model  school.  When  we  arrived  the  school 
had  been  dismissed,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  a  crowd  of  rough  boys  with  dirty  boots  had  just 
left  it.  All  was  clean  as  a  parlor,  even  the  doorstep 
was  as  guiltless  of  dirt  as  that  of  a  model  housewife. 
No  dirt  on  floor,  no  dirt  on  desks,  and  everything  in 
its  place.  It  is  a  curiosity  shop.  For  years  the 
teacher  aided  by  the  scholars  has  been 'collecting  ar- 
ticles of  beauty  and  use,  and  they  are  stowed  away 
wherever  there  is  room  for  anything.  Pictures, 
adorn  the  walls;  not  expensive  pictures,  not  gaudy 
ones,  and  not  one  here  and  there,  but  all  over: 
chromos,  copper-plates  and  wood  engravihgs ;  choice 
plates  from  the  Graphic^  from  the  AUine,  from  every- 
thing. Here  are  maps  and  charts,  and  curiosities ; 
hanging  shelves  filled  with  books;  samples  of  our 
American  woods,  samples  of  minerals,  of  grains,  of 
spices  from  far-away  lands,  and  growing  plants  and 
flowers.  And  then,  stowed  away  in  the  teacher's  desk 
is  a  miniature  medicine  chest,  in  case  a  scholar  should 
get  sick.  There  are  scrap-books,  part  full  of  pictiires, 
to  amuse  the  little  children,  and  fifty  things  I  do  not 
now  recollect.  I  have  often  visited  country  school 
houses,  but  this  was  a  surprise  to  me,  so  different  from 
most,  so  home-like.  An  idea  struck  me,  then  and 
there,  that  here  is  a  lady  devoting  her  time  to  the 
work — devoting  her  life  to  teaching — and  getting  less 
wages  than  jroung,  beardless  boys  without  experience, 
and  perhaps  without  natural  ability ;  and  when  I  ar- 
rived home  I  put  my  thoughts  on  paper,  and  forward 
them  to  the  printer.  k. 

JOHNNY   LEARNS  SOMETHING  THAT  HE 
CANNOT  SEE. 


THE  following  is  such  an  admirable  specimen  of 
an  object  lesson  that  we  insert  it  as  a  model  for 
those  who  wish  to  do  something  with  lessons  in  ob- 
jects in  their  schools. 

Johnny  is  a  seeker ;  and  like  every  other  little  boy 
who  keeps  his  wits  about  him  and  watches  things,  h^ 
is  continually  making  his  discoveries — the  best  of  air 
ways  for  getting  knowledge. 

The  other  morning  he  found  on  my  table  a  smaH 
piece  of  painted  steel,  shaped  like  the  capital  U,  only 
there  was  a  short  bar  of  iron  across  the  top  which 
made  it  look  like  a  flattened  D. 

"What  a  funny  little  horseshoe!"  said  Johnny, 
picking  it  up.  "  Why  didn't  they  put  some  holes  in 
for  the  nails  ?" 

"  That  isn't  a  horseshoe,"  said  I,  "  It*s  a  mag- 
net." 

"  Magnet !     What's  that  ?" 

As  Johnny  asked  the  question,  he  turned  the  thing 
over  in  his  hands,  and  pulled  the  bar  a  Uttle  to  see 
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how  it  was  fastened  on.  The  bar  slipped  and  when 
he  tried  to  pull  it  back  into  place,  one  end  came  off, 
so  that  the  bar  hung  only  by  a  comer 

«  Never  mind,"  I  said,  as  he  looked  up  with  a 
scared  expression  that  plainly  said,  "  I  didn't  mean 
to  break  it." 

«« It  isn't  broken.     Put  the  bar  back." 

Johnny  put  it  back,  and  it  sprang  into  place  with  a 
sharp  click. 

"  That's  funny,"  he  cried  again.  "  What  made  it 
jump  so  ?  And  what  makes  it  stick  ?  It  doesn't  feel 
sticky." 

"  We  call  it  magnetism,"  I  said.  **  Now  take  hold 
of  the  bar,  and  see  if  you  can  pull  it  straight  off." 

"  I  can't.     It  sticks  fast." 

"  Pull  harder." 

Johnny  braced  himself  for  a  strong  pull.  Suddenly 
the  bar  came  off  and  the  little  fellow  went  tumbling 
backward  into  the  middle  of  the  room." 

**  Well,  I  never !"  he  cried  good  naturedly,  picking 
himself  up.  *'  What  did  you  say  makes  it  hold  so 
hard  ?" 

'*  Magnetism,"  I  said  again. 

"  But  what  is  magnetism  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you  if  I  tried ;  but  I  think  you 
could  learn  a  good  deal  about  it  with  that  magnet." 

"  Could  I  ?     I>et  me  try  " 

That  is  one  of  Johnny's  ways  of  amusing  himself. 
He  likes  to  find  out  things  for  himself,  as  well  as 
most  boys  like  to  work  at  puzzles." 

*'  You  will  find  a  lot  of  things  in  that  box  of  odds 
and  ends  that  may  help  you  " 

Saying  this  I  went  about  my  business,  leaving  the 
young  Faraday  to  pursue  his  studies  as  best  he  might. 

When  I  came  home  in  the  evening  I  found  him 
more  puzzled  than  I  left  him. 

**  That's  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  he  said. 
'*  Some  things  just  jump  at  it  as  though  they  were 
alive ;  some  things  it  pulls,  and  sometimes  you  can  lift 
a  whole  string  of  things  with  it,  holding  on  to  each 
other  just  like  a  swarm  of  bees ;  and  some  things  it 
doesn't  pull  a  bit  " 

"  That's  a  very  long  lesson  you've  learned,"  I  said 
'♦What  things  does  it  pull?" 

"  These,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  things  on 
one  side  of  the  box.  "  And  these  other  things  it 
doesn't  pull." 

**  Let  us  see  what  you  have  in  this  pile,"  I  said, 
looking  at  the  first  little  heap.     "  Keys  ?" 

•*  Trunk  keys,"  said  Johnny.  It  doesn't  pull  door 
keys.     I  tried  ever  so  many." 

"  Try  this  key,"  said  I,  taking  one  from  my  pocket. 
"  This  is  a  trunk  key.     See  if  the  magnet  pulls  it." 

"  No-o,"  said  Johnny,  thoughtfully,  "  it  doesn't ; 
bat  it  pulled  all  the  rest  of  the  trunk  keys  I  could 
find." 

**  Now  try  this  key  to  the  door  of  my  office." 
9  Johnny  tried  it,  and  to  his  great   amazement,  the 
key  stuck  fast  to  the  magnet. 

"  Clearly,"  said  I,  "the  magnet  pulls  some  door  keys 
and  fails  to  pull  some  trunk  keys." 

Johnny  was  puzzled  more  than  ever.  He  looked 
at  one  pile  of  keys,  then  at  the  other,  thought  a  mo- 
ment, then  picked  up  my  trunk  key, and  said,  "This 
key  is  brass.    The  rest  are  iron." 

"  That's  so  "  I  said. 

'*  And  all  these  door  keys  that  the  magnet  didn't 
pull,"  he  continued,  "are  brass  too.  May  be  the 
magnet  can't  pull  brass  things." 

"  Suppose  you  try.  But  first  see  if  there  are  any 
brass  things  in  your  pile  of  things  the  magnet  pulled." 


Johnny  looked  them  over  and  found  not  one.  In 
the  other  pile  he  found  a  brass  nail,  some  brass  {nas, 
a  hinge,  and  several  other  articles  made  of  brass, 
none  of  which  the  magnet  would  pull.  Then  we 
tried  the  castors  of  my  chair,  and  all  the  other  brass 
things  we  could  find,  with  the  same  result. 

"  There's  no  use  trying  any  more,"  said  Johnny  at 
last.     "  The  magnet  won't  pull  brass." 

"  Then  there's  another  matter  settled,"  I  said. 
"  The  magnet  does  not  pull  brass.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  it  does  not  pull?" 

"  Wood,"  said  Johnny.    « I  tried  lots  of  pieces." 

"  Anything  else  ?" 

<*  Stones,"  said  Johnny,  decidedly 

"  What  are  these  ?"  I  asked,  holding  up  a  couple 
of  heavy  stones  he  had  put  among  the  things  the 
magnet  pulled. 

**  I  guess  I  put  those  there  by  mistake,"  said  John- 
ny, testing  with  the  magnet  a  number  of  stones  in  the 
other  pile. 

"  Try  them,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  I"  he  said,  as  the  magnet  lifted  them.  "1 
forgot.     It  does  lift  some  stones." 

<'  Well,  what  else  have  you  in  that  pile  of  thin^ 
the  magnet  does  not  pull  ?" 

"  Glass,  leather,  lead,  bone,  cloth,  tin,  zinc,  corn, 
and  a  lot  of  things." 

"  Very  well.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  magnet  does 
pull." 

"  Iron  keys,"  said  Johnny,  "  and  nails." 

"  Here's  a  nail  in  this  pile." 

"  That's  a  brass  nail.  The  magnet  only  pulls  inm 
nails." 

"  Is  this  an  iron  nail  ?"  I  asked,  taking  a  small  white 
nail  from  the  first  pile. 

"  No ;  that's  tin,  I  guess,  or  zinc.  It  oughtn't  to 
be  in  that  pile." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  the  magnet  does  not  pull  tin  or  zinc." 

"See,"  he  added,  touching  first  a  bit  of  tin  foil, 
then  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc,  with  the  magnet. 

"  I  handed  him  the  while  nail,  and  said.  "  Tiy 
this." 

That  is  queer ! "  he  said,  as  the  nail  sprang  to  meet 
the  magnet. 

'*Try  this  strip  of  tin." 

"Oh  that  isn't  tin ;  it  is  just  tinned  iron.  You  show- 
ed me  that  the  other  day.     That'll  stick." 

"  May  be  the  nail  is  only  covered  with  tin,  and  is 
iron  inside.  Is  it  ? "  he  concluded,  eagerly,  as  I 
broke  the  nail  in  two  to  look  at  its  interior. 

"  I  think  it  is,"  I  said.  Try  it  with  the  magnet, 
and  then  try  this  white  shoe-nail  that  is  white  dear 
through." 

The  shoe-nail  did  not  stick ;  the  other  did,  and  we 
classed  them  accordingly. 

"  What  else  have  we  in  this  pile  ?" 

"  Needles,  hair-pins,  screws,  wire — iron  wire," 
Johnny  added  quickly.  "Brass  wire  doesn't  stick, 
you  know." 

"  How  about  this  ?  "  I  asked,  taking  a  small  coil 
of  red  wire  from  my  desk." 

"  I  guess  that  won't  stick,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  that's  copper  wire,  and  the  magnet  doesn't 
seem  to  pull  anything  that  isn't  iron." 

"  There  may  be  things  besides  iron  that  the  mag- 
net will  pull,  and  there  may  be  times  when  the  mag- 
net will  not  pull  iron  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  tried  it, 
the  magnet  pulls  iron  always,  and  never  anything 
else." 
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"  But  70a  haven't  told  me  what  makes  it  pull  iron." 
<*  That  I  cannot  do  any  more  than  you.  We  see 
di^  it  does  pull,  and  can  study  generally  the  manner 
of  pulling — it  will  take  you  a  long  time  to  learn  all 
about  that ;  but  just  how  it  is  that  the  pulling  is  done, 
or  what  makes  it.  no  one  has  yet  found  out.  For  con- 
Tcnience,  we  called  the  pulling  power  magnetism. 
You  can  keep  the  magnet,  and  studiy  its  action  further. 
When  you've  tried  it  in  every  way  you  can  think  of, 
come  to  me,  and  lUl  show  you  ever  so  many  curious 
things  you  can  do  with  it." 

— Christian  Union, 


A  Spelling  Pozzle. — The  Newark  Advertistr 
"  To  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  their 
aptness  at  spelling,  we  recommend  the  following  test 
which  has  been  compiled  in  leisure  momer«ts  by  a 
gentleman  in  this  city  merely  as  a  literary  curiosity. 
It  is  cleverly  arranged  with  a  view  to  presen  ling  as 
many  dii&cnlt  words  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible, 
and  there  are  probably  few  even  of  the  '  gifted'  spel- 
lets  who  can  write  the  whole  from  dictation  without 
making  some  blunders." 

The  most  skillful  ganger  I  ever  knew  was  a  ma- 
ligned cobbler,  armed  with  a  poniard,  who  drove  a 
peddler's  wagon,  using  a  mullein-stalk  as  an  instru- 
ment  of  coercion,  to  tyrannize  over  his  pony  shod 
with  calks.  He  was  a  Galilean  Sadducee,  and  he 
had  a  phthisicky  catarrh,  diphtheria  and  the  bilious 
intermittent  erysipelas.  A  certain  Sibyl,  with  the  sob- 
riquet of  *'  Gypsy,"  went  into  ecstacies  of  cachinna- 
tion  at  seeing  him  measure  a  bushel  of  peas,  and  sep- 
arate saccharine  tomatoes  from  a  heap  of  peeled 
potatoes,  withoat  dyeing  or  singeing  the  ignitible 
queue  which  he  wore,  or  becoming  paralyzed  with  a 
hemorrhage.  Lifting  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
cupola  of  the  capitol  to  conceal  her  unparalleled 
embarrassment,  making  a  rough  courtesy,  and  not 
harassing  him  with  mystifying,  rarefying  and  stupe- 
iytng  innuendoes,  she  gave  him  a  couch,  a  bou- 
quet of  lilies,  mignonette  and  fuchsias,  a  treatise  on 
mnemonics,  a  copy  of  the  Apocrypha  in  hieroglyph- 
ics, daguerreotypes  of  Mendelssohn  and  Kosciusko,  a 
kaleidoscope,  a  dram-phial  of  ipecacuanha,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  naphtha,  for  deleble  purposes,  a  ferrule,  a 
clarionet,  some  licorice,  a  surcingle,  a  carnelian  of 
symmetrical  proportions^  a  chronometer  with  a  mova- 
Ue  balance-wheel,  a  box  of  dominoes  and  a  catechism. 
The  gauger,  who  was  also  a  trafficking  rectifier  and 
a  parishioner  of  mine,  preferriiig  a  woolen  surtout  (his 
choice  was  referable  to  a  vacillating,  occasionally-oc- 
curring idiosyncrasy),  wofully  uttered  this  apothegm : 
"  life  is  checkered ;  but  schism,  apostasy,  heresy' and 
rillainy  shall  be  punished."  The  Sibyl  apologizingly 
answered :  "  There  is  a  ratable  and  allegeable  differ- 
ence between  a  conferrable  ellipsis  and  a  trisyllabic 
diseresis."  We  replied  in  trochees,  not  impugning 
her  suspicion. 


The  Month. 


THERE  was  a  common  school  picnic  near  Union, 
ville,  Chester  county,  on  Saturday,  Tune  6th. 
It  was  a  delightful  affair.  Several  hundred  children 
from  the  public  schools  of  East  Marlborough  and 
adjoining  townships,  with  teachers,  directors  and 
dtizen.s,  assembled  in  a  beautiful  grove  where  a  stand 
far  the  speakers  and  seats  for  the  audience  had  been 
provided.    Some  exercises  by  the  children  took  place 


m  the  forenoon.  Dinner  was  served  in  a  school 
house  near  by,  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  County  Superintendent 
Peirce,  Prof.  Maris,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
Messrs.  Perdu  and  Hayes  of  the  West  Chester  bar, 
and  Mr.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  The  picnic  was  projected  by  the  intelligent 
board  of  directors  of  East  Marlborough  township, 
who  well  deserve  the  many  compliments  paid  them 
during  the  day.  It  is  significant,  perhaps,  that  two 
of  its  members  are  ladies. 


COMMONSCHOOL  PICNIC  AT  YORK. 


THE  scholars  of  the  public  schools  of  York  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  having  a  picnic  on 
Thursday,  May  28th;  and  it  is  said  that  nothing 
equal  to  it  had  been  witnessed  in  that  borough  be- 
fore. The  place  selected  was  a  grove  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  town,  and  to  it  the  children  marched  from 
their  different  schools  in  line  a  mile  or  more  in 
length.  Each  school  had  its  appropriate  banner, 
with  its  name  and  class  inscribed  on  it.  The  teachers 
occupied  a  position  in  front  of  their  respective  classes 
and  the  entire  procession  was  divided  into  sections, 
which  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  marshals 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  borough  police 
headed  the  column  and  the  music  was  furnished  by 
the  Citizens*  Band   and  the  Spring  Garden   Band. 

Upon  reaching  the  centre  of  the  grove  the  children 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  a  large  stand  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  speakers. 
Here  they  were  appropriately  addressed  by  Daniel 
Kaber,  Esq  ,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
school  directors  of  the  borough.  This  was  followed 
by  singing  by  the  children,  led  by  Prof.  Gipe.  Then 
refreshments  were  in  order,  and^e  good  things,  pre- 
pared at  home  and  brought  along,  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic. 

The  True  American  whose  account  of  the  affair  we 
have  abridged,  concludes  its  article  as  follows : 

"  About  one  o'clock,  Gov.  John  F.  Hartranft  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  and  was  escorted  to  the  stand, 
where  he  was  received  with  applause  and  made  a  few 
remarks,  stating,  among  other  things,  that  he  would 
address  them  at  length  at  a  later  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. A  huge  tent  had  been  erected  by  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  ample  folds  of  which  a  handsome 
dinner  was  served  to  the  Governor,  the  clergy,  the 
members  of  the  School  Board,  the  officers  of  the  day 
and  the  members  of  the  two  bands  of  music  and  a 
number  of  invited  friends.  This  dinner  was  gotten 
up  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Buckingham 
and  was  everything  that  could  be  desired,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  At  two  o'clock  the  trumpet 
sounded  and  the  crowd  gathered  around  the  stand  t(0 
hear  addresses  from  the  Governor  and  others  that 
might  follow  him.  The  Governor's  address  was 
brief,  practical  and  to  the  point.  He  favors  every 
proper  method  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  declares  that  while  he  retains 
the  position  he  holds,  every  legitimate  measure  for  that 
purpose  shall  meet  his  unqusdified  approbation.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Rice  and  the  Rev. 
J.  O.  Miller,  in  a  few  remarks,  when  the  crowd  dis- 
persed through  the  woods  and  resumed  their  exer< 
cises  and  amusements,  which  were  kept  up  until 
after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  procession 
again  formed  for  home,  which  all  reached  in  safety. 
The  day  was  happily  spent,  and  will  be  long  remem- 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School  building,  Shippensburg,  on 
the  nth,  1 2th  and  13th  days  of  August, 
1874.  As  the  meeting  will  be  held  ne^r  the 
centre  of  the  State,  we  confidently  anticipate 
a  large  attendance  at  Shippensburg,  of  Su- 
peri  >tendents,  teachers,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  The  duty  of  preparing 
business  for  the  meeting  was  entrusted  to  an 
energetic  committee,  from  whom  we  have 
just  received  the  following  attractive  pro- 
gramme : 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  I ITH. 

10  A,  M. — Opening  Exercises  of  Association,  Ad- 
dress  of  Welcome^  by  Geo.  P.  Beard.  Reply — ^James 
L.  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Pbfe  minute  addresses^  by  prominent  educatprs  and 
friends  of  education.  Enrolment  of  members.  Mis- 
cellaneous business. 

2  P.  M. — Inaugural  Address — George  J.  Luckey, 
A.  M.,  Pittsbui^h. 

Educational  Antiques — Edward  Shippen,  Esq., 
Philadelphia. 

T^  Teacher  an  Interpreter-— Vity.  C.  L.  Ehrenfeld, 
Ptin.  South  Western  Normal  College,  California,  Pa. 

7:30  p.  M. — QhEducaiion  of  the  Sexes — T.  Jefferson 
Duncan,  A.  M.,  Pittsburgh.  Discussion  of  subject 
opened  by  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  Prest.  Swarth- 
more  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  Study  of  Geometry— T^ohert  Curry,  A.  M., 
Depnty  State  Superintendent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST   I2TH. 

9  A.  u,— Vocal  Culture  in  Our  Public  Schools—]. 
W.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia. 

Relations  of  Natural  Science  to  Popular  Education 
— C.  F.  Himes,  Ph.  D.,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
P*. 

2  P.  M. — Technical  Education -^Gtorgt  Woods, 
LL.D.,  Prest.  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Local  Supervision  of  Schools-^^.  F.  Shaub,  A.  M., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Discussion,  Should  the  Law  Establish  State  Unifor- 
miiy  in  Text  Books  f  AfiBrmalive— H.  W.  Fisher, 
Biq.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Bedford,  Pa.  Negative — 
Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent, 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

7:30  A.  M. — Address :  "  Honor^"^  Miss  H.  L.  D. 
Potter,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Money  Value  of  Education — Rev.  George  P. 
Hays,  Prest  Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa. 


THURSDAY,   AUGUST    I3TH. 

9  A.  M  —  The  Importance  of  Literary  Culture^]. 
Willis  Westlake,  A.  M.,  State  Normal  School,  Mil- 
lersville,  Pa. 

The  Schools  of  the  Future— Andrt^r  Burtt,  A.  M., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  PVants  of  Our  Schools— J,  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  Kish- 
acoquilla,  Pa.     Discussion  of  subject. 

2.  p.  M.^High  Schools :  Their  Place  in  a  System 
of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Aid  for  Them—VL. 
N.  Horton,  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Standard  Qualifications  of  Teachers. — D.  E.  Kast, 
Esq  ,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  Discus- 
sion of  subject. 

7:30  p.  M. — Education  under  the  New  ConstituticK 
— Hon.  J.  P.  Wickershaxn,  State  Superintendent 

Short  addresses  by  prominent  educators. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  14TH. 

Excursion  and  Social  Reunion — In  discretion  of 
Association. 

James  L.  Harrison, 
Chairman  Ex,  Committee. 

LOCAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Trains  will  stop  at  the  School  Building  daring 
this  meeting.  -Trains  from  Harrisburg  going  soath 
and  west  pass  respectively  at  9:45A.  M  ,  4:00.  7:15  P. 
M.  Trains  to  Harrisburg  and  the  north  and  east  at 
5:30  and  9:45  A.  M.,  and  5:45  p.  m. 

First-Class  Board  and  Lodging  in  the  School 
Building  for  four  hundred  or  more  guests. 

Terms ^  l^i-So  per  day.  Rooms  should  be  ordered 
on  or  before  Aug.  i.  Address  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 

Messrs  G.  R.  Dykeman,  J.  A.  C.  McCune,  N.  L 
Dykeman,  Wm.  Mell,  and  John  Grabill  are  the  locil 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  noefioit  will  be 
spared  to  render  the  visit  of  teachers  and  others  to 
Shippensburg  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 


IN  this  number  of  The  Journal^  we.present 
a  good  paper  on  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  study  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
It  was  read  before  the  Missouri  State  Asso- 
ciation by  Prof  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville.  This 
interesting  paper  from  a  devoted  mathema- 
tician and  teacher  should  be  read  by  our 
own  teachers,  as  it  discusses  a  live  educa- 
tional issue. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has 
decided  that  either  the  teacher  or  the  parent 
has  a  right  to  correct  a  child  for  misconductt 
on  his  way  to  or  from  school.  The  case  was 
that  of  a  parent  vs,  a  teacher,  for  assault  on 
a  child,  who  punished  a  boy  for  throwing 
stones  at  a  teamster  while  on  his  way  home 
from   school.     The   court    held    that  the 
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teacher's  authority  is  absolute  at  school,  that 
of  the  parent  absolute  at  home,  and  between 
home  and  school  both  have  jurisdiction. 
This  decision  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but 
some  difficulty  might  possibly  arise  from  the 
joint  authority  possessed  by  teacher  and 
parent.  In  practice  it  is  best  for  teachers 
to  deal  with  those  offences  only  that  involve 
more  than  one  pupil  or  those  that  affect  di- 
rectly the  discipline  of  the  school,  remand- 
ing to  the  parent  all  others. 

Correction. — In  the  article  headed 
"Father  of  the  School  System,**  in  our 
June  number,  we  stated  that  "  Mr.  Burrowes 
gave  Dr.  Smith  material  aid  in  drawing  up  j 
the  school  law,"  meaning  the  school  law  of 
1836.  This  was  the  impression  repeated 
conversations  with  Mr.  Burrowes  had  left 
upon  our  mind.  We  have  since  learned, 
however,  that  no  such  aid  was  furnished  Dr. 
Smith  by  Mr.  Burrowes,  or  any  one  else ; 
so  that  the  conversations  above  alluded  to ' 
must  have  had  reference  to  school  affairs 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  i836. 


SuPT.  D.  B.  Brunner,  of  Berks  county, 
in  an  article  on  what  teachers  should 
do  during  the  interval  of  school  vacation, 
proffers  some  very  sensible  advice.  There 
is  nothing  more  natural  for  a  teacher  to  do 
at  the  close  of  the  term  than  lay  aside  his 
books  and  give  himself  up  to  pleasure.  This 
is  well  enough  where  the  teacher  is  entirely 
qualified,  or  does  not  intend  to  teach  another 
term,  but  for  those  who  make  teaching  a 
profession  it  is  reprehensible.  Study  alone 
will  win  promotion  and  advancement,  and  it 
is  discreditable  to  young  teachers  to  be 
careless  on  the  subject.  Their  aim  should 
be  to'Tise  higher  in  their  profession,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  patient,  constant 
study.  A  man  or  woman  has  little  right  to 
take  a  vacation  unless  nature  demands  it, 
and  our  youth  should  ask  but  brief  relaxa- 
tion from  labor  beyond  thq  ordinary  night's 
rest  and  Sunday  abstinence  from  work.  This 
may  seem  a  radical  theory  and  probably  is, 
but  it  has  made  our  great  men  and  women, 
while  the  other  plan  has  developed  only 
acres  of  mediocrity. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as 
follows : 

ArticU  16. — If  any  state  shall  fall  to  maintain  a 
common  school  system  under  which  all  persons  be- 
tween t<he  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years,  not  incapaci- 
tated for  the  same,  shall  receive,  free  of  charge,  such 


elementary  education  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  therein  such  a 
system,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  such  state. 

We  doubt  the  policy  of  making  any  such 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  now  in  the  case  of  States 
failing  to  maintain  common  school  systems 
is  for  Congress  to  grant  them  judicious  aid 
until  such  time  as  they  can  act  in  the  matter 
for  themselves.  There  is  no  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  not  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  system  of  common  schools.  A 
few  have  almost  wholly  failed,  but  only  for 
the  reason  that  they  could  not  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  Let  the  General  Govern- 
ment help  them  to  help  themselves.  This 
is  the  best  policy  in  every  aspect  of  the 
case. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  in  not  intro- 
ducing an  educational  element  into  the  re- 
construction policy.  Nq  State  should  have 
been  allowed  to  come  back  into  the  Union 
without  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for 
the  education  of  all  its  children,  white  and 
black.  This  was  essential.  Its  omission 
was  a  piece  of  blind  statesmanship.  But 
we  cannot  now  wisely  undo  what  has  been 
done.  The  States  are  again  a  part  of  the 
nation.  They  have  all  the  rights  of  States. 
The  General  Government  cannot  now  con- 
sisteiitly  make  them-  maintain  a  public 
school  system,  however  valuable  such  a  sys- 
tem may  be,  at  their  own  expense,  as  Sena- 
tor Stewart  proposes.  The  only  thing  it 
can  do  is  to  grant  them,  as  has  been  said, 
judicious  aid. 

The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  a  recent 
address  by  President  White  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity : 

Look  at  it  for  a  moment.  Of  all  men,  none  has 
stamped  more  ideas  into  the  thinking  of  this  genera- 
tion than  has  John  Stuart  Mill ;  but  among  all  his 
thoughts  regarding  education  I  remember  none  more 
pregnant  and  original  than  one  regarding  systems  of 
public  education.  It  is  that,  with  all  its  benefits,  such 
a  system  has  one  great  danger,  and  thai  is  its*  tenden- 
cy to  shape  all  minds  by  the  same  course  of  educa- 
tion into  the  same  mould,  thus  preventing  the  fruitful 
collision  and  friction  of  mind  with  mind ;  thus  bring- 
ing on  a  stagnant,  barren  sort  of  Chinese  routine  in 
thought. 

There  is  truth  in  this  observation,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  large,  graded  schools  or 
systems  of  schools.  Children  are  here  taught 
in  masses,  not  as  individuals ;  and  individ- 
ual tastes,  talents  and  peculiarities  are  over- 
looked o'r  neglected  in  the  effort  to  produce 
I  general  results.  The  consequence  is  a  ten- 
'  dency  to  sameness,  leveling  up  and  down 
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Obituary. 


I  of  School 
(er.died  Monday,  June 
>n,inthe4»dyearofliis 
i  been  one  of  the  most 
le  School  Board,  and 
airman  of  the  Eiecu. 
He  was  >  Etudeni  bi 
f  the  Normal  School, 
in  the  schools  of  the 
wn  the  study  of  the 
irin  1859,  whereby 
lade  for  hims^elf  the 
p  to  the  hour  of  his 
ailuition  found,  to 


whatever  duly  assigned,  he  manifested  those  ster- 
ling qualities  of  honesty  and  efficiency  that  render 
men  valuable  in  any  calling.  Not  a  brilliant  nun, 
with  nothing  of  noisy  bluster  and  Utile  that  seetned  to 
court  applause,  he  did  his  work  quietly  and  well,  and 
had  his  reward  not  in  plaudits  empty  as  vain. !«[ 
rather  In  the  consciousness  of  good  work  worthilj 
done.  Enough  there  are,  names  ofiener  on  men'i 
lips  and  more  familiar  to  men's  eyes,  who  could  bet- 
ter have  twen  spared.  The  funeral  wis  largely  at- 
tended by  the  Masonic  and  other  orders  lo  which  be 
belonged,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  teachm 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  high  schools.  A  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  departed  were  (he  fluwers  scattered  upon  (he 
coflin  by  (he  pupils  of  these  schools  as  they  Rledput 
pen  grave.      Manibas  datt  tiKaplenis  I 
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allj  at  those  in  his  own  normal  school  district.  Prof 
PradenbDTgh  has  had  considerable  experience  in  insti- 
tute work  in  the  state  of  New  York.  We  have  heard 
his  efforts  In  this  line  highly  spoken  of- 

PROF.  Chas.  H.  Verrill,  late  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,  and  well  and 
favorably  known  to  many  of  our  educational  men  in 
Pennsylvania  will  devote  himself  to  institute  woA 
during  the  coming  year.  He  may  be  addressed  by 
Superintendents  and  others,  at  Homer,  New  York. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Breneman  will  lecture  before  insti- 
tutes during  the  coming  season  upon  Physical  Science. 
Day  or  evening  lectures.  Full  experimental  illustra- 
lion.  Owing  to  extensive  preparation  required, par- 
lies de^ring  his  services  should  make  early  engage- 
ments. Particulars  on  application.  Address  Prof. 
B.  at  Lancaster,  Pa, 


NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TENTH  DISTRICT. 

APPLICATION, 

Hon.  y.  P.  Wickersham,  Supl.  CommoH  SchotU  : 

Sir  :  We,  the  subscribers,  trustees  of  a  school  cor- 
poration, in  the  borough  of  California,  in  the  county 
of  Washington,  respectfully  represent  that  we,  u 
trustees  aforesaid,  in  association  with  a  number  of 

■x\s  of  (his  Stale  exceeding  thirteen,  have  erected 
and  established  a  school  for  the  professional  training 
of  yonng  men  and  women  as  teachers,  at  (he  borougS 
of  California  aforesaid,  in  the  Tenth  Normal  School 

ict,  and  desire  to  have  the  same  inspected  by  ■ 

nittee  appointed  under  the  "  Act  of  Assembly" 
approved  May  20(h,  1857,  with  Ihe  design  of  having 
'  islitution  recognized  as  a  Stale  Normal  School, 

r  the  name  and  title  of  the  Southwestern  Nor- 
mal College. 

John  N.  Dixon,  Prist.    Geo.  M.  Ebbrmah, 
G.  G,  Hkrtzoc,  Sicy.     A.  B  Dewall, 
S.  H.  Crapt,  Solomon  LiBBrrr, 

L.  W.  Morgan,  Jos,  A.  Lambert, 

Wm.  M.  Fall,  E.  N.  Lillbv, 

A.  P.  Smith,  C.  L.  Ehrenfeld. 


1874.] 
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REPORT. 
California,  Pa.,  May  26, 1874. 
Whereas,  The  Southwestern  Normal  College  hav- 
ing made  formal  application  to  the  Department  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  examine  its  claims  to  be  recognized  as  the  State 
Normal  School  of  the  Tenth  District,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  an  "Act  to  provide  for  the  due 
training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
Slate,'*  appnived  the  20th  day  of  May,  1857; 

And  Whereas,  The  undersigned  being  duly  ap- 
pointed and  authorized  under  said  Act,  and  having 
personally,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  26th  day  of 
May,  1874,  visited  and  carefully  inspected  said 
school,  and  made  a  careful  examination  thereof,  of 
its  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  and  its  general  ar- 
rangements and  facilities  for  instruction,  and  having 
found  them  to  be  substantially  such  as  the  law  re- 
quires: therefore 

Raohvedy  That  the  Southwestern  Normal  College 
is,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  State 
Normal  School,  with  all  the  prwileges  and  immuni- 
ties enjoyed  by  other  institutions  of  like  character  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Jno.  C.  Flennekin,  President^ ' 
G.  V.  Lawrence, 
D.  Kaine, 
W.  H.  Banner, 
A.  B  Young, 
We  concur  in  the  above, 

J.  P.  WicKERSHAM,  Supt,  Com,  Schools, 
J.  V.  Gibbons,  Co,  Supt.  Fayette  Co, 
Wm.  G.  Fee,  Co,  Supt,  Wash.  -Co, 
T.  J.  Teal,  Co.  Supt,  Greene  Co. 


CommitUe, 


•     1 

)LS,  \ 


PROCLAMATION. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Department  of  Common  Schools 

liARRISBURG,  JUNE  Ist,  1 874 

Whereas,  In  pursuance  of  the  application  to  this 
Department  of  the  Trustees  and  Contributors  to  the 
South  Western  Normal  College,  in  association  with 
sundry  citizens  of  this  State  es^ceeding  thirteen,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  the  claims 
of  a  school  established  by  them,  to  recognition  as  the 
State  Normal  School  of  the  Tenth  District,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  due 
training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State,"  approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  1857,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed,  viz.:  Hon.  John 
C.  Flennekin,  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence,  Hon.  Daniel 
Kaine,  Hon,  W.'H.  Sanner,  Hon.  A.  B.  Young,  to 
act  as  said  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools;  J.  V.  Gibbons, 
County  Superintendent  of  the  County  of  Fayette ;  T. 
}.  T«d,  County  Superintendent  of  the  County  of 
Greene;  D.  W.  Will,  County  Superintendent  of  the 
Coonty  of  Somerset;  William  G.  Fee,  County  Super* 
intendent  of  the  County  of  Washington ;  and 

Whereas,  All  of  the  Committee  so  appointed  ex- 
cept D.  W.  Will,  after  having  on  the  26th  day  of 
^y»  1874,  visited  and  carefully  inspected  said  school 
and  made  a  careful  examination  thereof,  of  its  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations,  and  its  general  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  for  study,  reported  unanimously 
that  said  school  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  State 
Nomud  School,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties enjoyed  by  other  institutions  of  like  character  in 
this  G>mmonwealth ; 


I  NoWy  Therefore^  I,  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  do  hereby  give  notice  as  required  by 
law,  that  I  have  recognized  the  school  established  as 
aforesaid,  as  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  Tenth 
District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Greene, 
Somerset  and  Washington. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  p)mmon 
Schools,  at  Hanisburg,  the  first  day  of  June,  1874. 

/  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Secretary : 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  State  Superintendent,  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  the  committee  to  view  the  ground, 
buildings  and  other  essentials  of  this  institution,  with 
a  view  to  State  recognition,  met  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
Principal  at  lo  A.  M.,  May  26,  1874.     The  commit* 
tee  consisted  of  the  following  named  gentlemen,  viz : 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham^  State  Superintendent,  Robert 
Curry,  Dept.  Supt.,  Hon.  J.C.  Flennekin  of  Waynes- 
burg.  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence  of  Monongahela  City,* 
Hon.  Daniel  Kaine  of  Uniontown,  Hon.  W.  H. 
Sanner  of  Somerset  county,  Hon  A.  B.  Youne  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  County  Superintendents  of  the 
Counties  of  Washington,  Greene,  Fayette  and  Som* 
erset.     The  State  Superintendent  called  the  commit- 
tee to  order ;  whereupon  J.  C.  Flennekin  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  Wm,  G.  Fee  Secretary.     J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham then  stated  the  duty  of  the  committee,  and 
explained  the  law  in  reference  to  Normal  Schools, 
after  which  the  committee  proceeded  to  visit  the 
different  departments  of  the  school  then  in  session. 
Brief  addresses  were  made  by  the  State  Superinten- 
tent  to  the  pupils  in  the  model  school  and  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  normal  department.     Passing  from  these 
schools  the  committee  proceeded  to  examine  the 
various  departments  of  the  dormitory  and  the  main 
building,  with  the  grounds  attached.    The  hour  for 
dining  having  arrived  the  committee  and  students  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  to  which  ample  justice 
was  done.      At  i  p.  M ,  the  committee  was  called  to 
order  by  the  chairman,  and  after  fully  investigating 
the  titles  and  financial  condition  of  the  institution  and 
all  other  legal  reqwUtvatnis,  unatiimousfy  resolved: 
That  the  South  JVestem  Normal  College,  located  at 
California,    Washington    county,  is    declared    and 
acknowledged  by  the  Department  of  Common  Schools 
as  the  Normal  Sichool  of  the  Tenth  Normal  District, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Washington,  Greene,  Fay- 
ette and  SomerseL 

Immediately  after  this  announcement,  the  commit- 
tee repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  a  large  audience 
had  assembled  to  listen  to  speeches  from  members  of 
the  conunittee  and  others. 

J.  C.  Flennekin,  President, 

Wm.  G.  Fee,  Secretary. 


BUILDING  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


WH.  KAIN,  Superintendent  of  York  county, 
,  in  some  *'  Hints  to  School  Directors,"  gives 
the  following  good   advice  in  respect  to  building 
school  houses.     York  is  by  no  means  the  only  county 
that  needs  it : 
'*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  school 
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houses  are  to  be  built  during  the  coming  summer,  I 
have  thought  it  well  to  issue  this  circular^  to  guard 
against  some  of  the  very  common  mistakes  which  are 
made  in  building  such  houses.  A  general  discus* 
sion  of  the  construction  of  school  houses  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  space  than  I  have  to  devote  to 
it.     I  will,  therefore,  offer  only  a  few  suggestions. 

"  The  first  duty  is  to  select  a  suitable  and  convenient 
site.  In  this  selection  directors  should  be  guided 
more  by  good  judgment,  than  by  the  wishes  of  some 
X '  influential '  person  or  persons  of  the  district.  Some 
houses  are  located  on  much-traveled  roads,  where  the 
schools  are  constantly  annoyed  by  noise ;  others  find 
places  in  swamps,  where  the  pupils  are  apt  to  con- 
tract lingering  and  oflen  fatal  diseases ;  others  are 
perched  on  some  good-for-nothing-else  comer,  which 
must  always  remain  cheerless-and  uninviting.  I  need 
not  add  words  to  prove  such  to  be  improper  sites. 

"  Many  school  houses  are  built  with  very  insuf- 
ficient yards  or  playgrounds.  The  State  Superinten- 
dent advises  that  *  half  an  acre,  or  at  the  very  least,  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  should  be  secured  for  every-rural 
school  house.'  The  laws  of  the  State  prescribe  that 
directors  may  occupy  one  acre  of  any  lands  in  the 
commonwealth  for  a  school  house  The  advantages 
,of  a  good  sized  play-ground  must  be  evident  to  every 
thoughtful  director. 

"  After  the  selection  of  a  proper  site,  comes  the 
erection  of  a  building.  The  law'  says  this  shall  be 
'  suitable/  which  implies  that  it  shall  be  of  sufficient 
size,,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  substan- 
tially constructed  for  the  least  amount  of  money. 
A  great  deal  of  money  has  frequently  been  wasted  in 
this  county,  and  yet  all  three  of  the  above-named 
conditions  violated.  A  suitable  school  building  often 
does  not  cost  as  much  as  an  unsuitable  one,  if  the 
building  of  it  is  properly  managed.  One  great  source 
of  mistakes  is  that  many  persons  are  called  upon  to 
discharge  the  important  duty  of  building,  who  never 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  learning  the  real  wants  of 
a  modern  school  room.  Some  rooms  are  sufficiently 
large,  but  are  entirely  spoiled  by  an  improper  distri- 
bution of  space,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  A  room  in- 
tended for  fifty  pupils,  should  be  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  feet 
long.  If  a  clothes-room  is  to  be  included,  it  must  be 
several  feet  longer.  These  ante- rooms  are  very  con- 
venient if  properly  constructed.  If  they  are  omitted, 
their  place  may  be  supplied  by  shelving  on  both  sides 
of  the  entrance  door.  This  should  be  five  or  five 
and  a  half  feet  high,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide, 
containing  at 'least  two  or  three  shelves  for  dinner 
baskets,  and  the  lower  space  being  partly  closed, 
could  be  used  for  kindling  and  other  articles, 
not  very  ornamental  if  exposed.  On  one  side  of 
the  door  a  place  should  be  fixed  for  the  water 
bucket.  Along  the  top  of  these  shelves  should 
be  hooks  for  clothing.  This  shelving  which,  at 
most,  costs  but  a  trifle,  preserves  the  neatness 
of  the  room  and  saves  the  clothes.  The  other 
end  of  the  room  should  contain  the  black-board.  No 
windows  should  be  placed  in  either  gable  end.  I 
desire  to  call  p^icular  attention  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  black-board.  There  are  no  ten  schools  in  the 
county  which  have  this  indispensable  piece  of  furni- 
ture at  the  proper  place.  Almost  invariably  it  is 
placed  too  high.  Its  height  from  the  floor  or  plat- 
form should,  in  no  ungraded  school,  exceed  twenty 
inches,  and  it  should  not  be  less  than  a  yard  wide.  A 
good  sized  chalk-trough  should  be  affixed  to  prevent 
pupils  from  leaning  their  heads  against  the  slated  sur- 


face, and  prevent  the  chalk-dust  from  falling  on  the 
floor  and  being  carried  about  through  the  school* 
room.  Directors,  whatever  else  you  may  neglect,  do 
not  neglect  to  provide  a  good  black-board  for  every 
school-house!  Some  brick  and  some  stone  houses 
are  plastered  against  the  wall  without  studding.  This 
should  never  be  done,  and  especially  not  where  the 
wall  is  to  be  slated,  for  it  will  be  useless  nearly  half 
of  the  time  in  consequence  of  being  wet. 

"Nearly  one-third  of  the  space  of  a  school-room 
is  frequently  shut  up  in  a  garret  which  is  of  no  use, 
save  as  a  home  for  a  few  forlorn  mice,  whose  lot  has 
fallen  in  unpleasant  places.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  space  can  be  utilized  by  a  proper  construction  of 
the  ceiling.  This  should  either  be  arched  or  moved 
up  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  wall-plate  to 
the  ridge.  Either  of  these  constructions,  architects 
say,  costs  less  than  the  flat  ceiling,  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  room,  and  enlarges  the  capacity.  The 
ceiling  should,  in  all  cases,  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  floor. 

"  After  the  erection  of  the  house  comes  the  fur- 
nishing. This  should  command  great  care,  as  com- 
fort is  essential  to  progress  in  the  school-room. 
Desks  and  benches  of  different  sizes  are  as  necessary 
as  shoes  and  hats  of  different  sizes,  to  suit  the  childreo 
of  a  rural  school.  Experience  assures  me  that  direc- 
tors can  do  no  better  than  introduce  some  make  of 
<  patent  furniture.'  A  number  of  attempts  have  been 
made  to  construct  home-made  furniture  answering  tl^e 
same  ends,  but  none  have  been  very  successful.  Hie 
cost  of  this  furniture  is  but  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  good  home-made,  while  it  is  more  durable  and 
much  more  convenient.  Another  important  consider- 
ation is  that  this  improved  furniture  occupies  less 
space  than  the  old. 

"  Many  other  suggestions  might  be  made  and  many 
other  common  mistakes  pointed  out,  but  I  will  con* 
elude  by  urging  directors  to  consult  the  advice  of  the 
State  Superintendent  (School  Laws,  pp.  40-44),  and 
some  work  like  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  before 
determining  upon  plans  for  building." 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


Chester. — A  three  days*  institute  was  held  at 
Parkesburg  during  the  month,  and  was  attended  by 
about  400  persons.  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Taylor  and  Miss  Mary  K.  Schreiner,  of  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Rawlins 
of  Parkesburg,  assisted  the  County  Superintendent. 

Franklin. — I  am  making  preparations  for  holding 
public  examinations,  and  also  visiting  the  schools  in 
which  teachers  are  qualifying  themselves  for  teaching. 

Jefferson. — Summer  schools  will  be  visited  during 
June  and  July. 

Lawrence. — Our  schools  are  closed.  We  have 
had  a  pleasant  year  in  school  work,  and  I  feel  sure 
we  have  done  fair  work.  Our  county  is  paying  better 
salaries  than  heretofore,  consequently  have  better 
teachers  and  better  teaching. 

Perry. — Many  substantial  evidences  of  progress 
are  visible  in  the  schools.  A  number  of  houses  in  the 
rural  districts  will  be  supplied  during  the  summer 
with  new  desks  and  other  furniture. 

Somerset. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  a  large 
school  building  in  New  Centreville,  by  the  village 
board,  aided  by  the  neighboring  districts. 
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EVEN  our  first  statesmen,  the  most  successful  ones, 
as  a  general  rule,  have  had  the  benefit  of  trades 
m  theiryounger  days.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  cabi- 
net-maker; Abraham  Lincoln,  a  rail-splitter ;  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Horace  Greeley,  printers ;  Thad- 
deos  Stevens,  a  shoe-maker;  Henry  Wilson,  Vice- 
president,  a  cobbler;  N.  P.  Banks,  a  factory-man; 
Peter  Cooper,  a  glue  manufacturer,  and  hundreds  we 
might  name,  were  it  necessary,  to  prove  that  it  is  al- 
ways Safe  for  boys  to  learn  to  work,  and  that  the  mad 
chase  after  professions  and  situations  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
want  and  need  a]l  the  institutions  of  learning  that  we 
have,  and  many  more;  but  do  not  want' or  need  the 
pernicious  teaching  that  in  order  to  command  success, 
respect  and  eminence  in  the  world,  we  must  shun 
manual  labor. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  man  comforts  himself 
with  the  assurance  that  there  are  two  things  he  can 
accomplish  whenever  he  feels  inclined — give  up  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  learn  French.  He  may  never 
have  felt  the  inclination,  but  he  flatters  himself  he  has 
enough  latent  moral  strength  to  accomplish  hispurpose 
whenever  circumstances  may  call  for  the  effort.  It 
may  interest  those  who  contemplate  learning  French 
at  some  undefined  and  remote  period,  to  know  that 
only  750  words  of  any  language  need  be  learned  to 
enable  the  learner  to  make  himself  understood  with 
tolerable  freedom.  It  is  also  said  that  the  agricultural 
laborers  in  England  use  a  vocabulary  containing 
only  450  words,  and  find  this  limited  number  suffi- 
ciently ample  for  their  daily  wants. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  never  draws  his 
salary  himself,  but  receives  it  through  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  to  which  he  has  given  a  power  of  at 
torney,  and  the  money  is  always  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  by  the  cashier  of  that  bank,  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  President  in  the  bank,  llie  war- 
rants for  the  salary  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  made  out  at  the  Treasury  every  month,  the 
former  under  the  new  law  receiving  ^4.166.66  per 
month,  and  the  latter  ^833  33.  Members  of  the  Cab- 
inet are  paid  from  the  roils  ot  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  receipt  therefor  the  same  as  all  other  em- 
ployees. The  President  and  Vice-President  do  not 
lign  any  pay-roll. 


We  slight  the  gifts  that  every  season  bean. 
And  let  them  fall  unheeded  from  our  grasp. 
In  our  great  eagerness  to  reach  and  clasp 

The  promised  treasure  of  the  coming  years. 

Or  else  we  mourn  some  great  good  passed  away, ' 
And,  in  the  shadow  of  our  grief  shut  in, 
Refine  the  leaser  good  we  yet  might  win. 

The  offered  peace  and  gladness  of  to-day. 

So  through  the  chambers  of  our  life  we  pass. 
And  leave  them,  one  by  one,  and  never  stay  ; 

Not  knowing  how  much  pleasantness  there  was 
In  each,  until  the  closing  of  the  door 

Has  sounded  through  the  house,  and  died  away, 
And  in  our  hearts  we  sigh,  "  Forevermore." 

'-'Chambers'  journal. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  among  his  acquaintances  a 
philosopher  who  was  an  atheist.  It  is  well-known 
that  this  illustrious  man,  who  takes  the  first  rank  as  a 
nathematician,  natural  philosopher,  and  astronomer, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  Christian.  He  had  in  his 
study  a  celestial  globe,  on  which  was  an  excellent 


representation  of  the  constellations  and  the  stars  which 
compose  them.  His  atheist  friend,  having  come  to 
visit  him  one  day,  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this 
globe.  He  approached  it,  examined  it,  and  said  to 
him,  •«  Who  made  it  ?"  "  No  one !"  replied  the  cel- 
ebrated philosopher.  The  atheist  understood,  and 
was  si  fen  t. 

How  He  Was  Silenced. — At  a  recent  meeting  in 
which  there  was  much  religious  interest,  an  old  man 
gave  expression  to  his  joy  by  shouting,  and  continued 
it  until  it  began  to  interrupt  the  services.  Brother  H. 
said  to  Brother  W.,  "  Go,  stop  that  old  man's  noise.*' 
He  went  to  him  and  spoke  a  few  words,  and  the 
shouting  man  at  once  became  quiet.  "  Brother  H.," 
asked  Brother  W.,  "  what  did  you  say  to  the  old  man 
that  quieted  him  so  promptly  ?'*  Brother  W.  replied, 
"  I  asked  him  far  a  dollar  for  Foreign  Missions,*^ 

A  SCHOOL  boy  being  requested  to  write  a  composi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  "  pins,'*  produced  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Pins  are  very  useful.  They  have  saved  the 
lives  of  a  great  many  men,  women,  and  children — in 
fact,  whole  families."  •*  How  so  ?"  asked  the  puz; 
zled  teacher ;  and  the  boy  replied,  "  Why,  by  not 
swallowing  them."  This  matches  the  story  of  the 
other  boy  who  defined  salt  as  "  the  stuflf  that  makes 
potatoes  taste  bad  when  you  don't  put  any  on." 

"Get  out  of  the  way, — what  are  you  good  for?" 
said  a  cross  old  man,  to  a  little  bright:eyed  urchin, 
who  happened  to  stand  in  the  way.  The  little  fellow, 
as  he  stepped  to  one  side,  replied  very  gently :  "  They 
make  men  out  of  such  things  as  we  are." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  speediest  and  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
flationists would  be  to  simply  repeal  the  law  against 
counterfeiting. 

A  native  King  in  Upper  Egypt  having  recently 
died,  his  wives  were  buried  alive  with  him.  A  num- 
ber of  human  beings  were  afterwards  sacrificed  over 
his  grave. 

Schoolmistress. — "Johnny,  I'm  ashamed  of  you. 
When  I  was  your  age,  I  could  read  as  well  as  I  do 
now."  Johnny. — "Aw,  but  you'd  a  different 
teacher  to  what  we're  got." 

A  German  Jew  was  eating  a  pork  chop  in  a  thunder- 
storm. On  hearing  an  unusually  loud  clap,  he  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork  and  observed :  "Veil,  did 
any  poty  efer  hear  such  a  fuss  about  a  little  biece  of 
pork?" 

A  Southern  journal  issues  the  following  notice : 
"  Many  people  ask  for  papers  at  this  office  who 
would  scorn  to  beg  for  five  cents;  yet  that  is  the 
price  charged  for  a  copy.  We  hope  they  see  the  point." 

A  Georgia  negro  who  bet  ten  dollars  that  General 
Washington  commanded  the  Federals  at  Bull  Run, 
handed  the  money  over  with  the  remark :  "  Well,  dis 
yere  hist'ry  business  is  all  mixed  up  anyway." 

A  man  was  arrested  in  New  York  on  the  i8th  in- 
stant, in  the  act  of  brutally  beating  his  wife.  His 
only  excuse  was  that  ••she  needed  it  once  a  week." 

A  boy  in  Fillmore  county,  Minn.,  was  lately  sent 
to  jail  for  18  days,  for  trying  to  "  boss"  the  school. 

The  customs  returns  show  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  decreasing  in  England. 

A  pair  of  zebras  nave  been  trained  and  broken  to 
harness  in  Paris. 

Bituminous  coal  has  been  discovered  in  Washing- 
ton Territory. 
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Grandeur  of  Song. — God  h»s  made  ihe  whole 

eanhvocal  with  aweetsounds.  The untraveled  forest 
echoes  the  notes  of  the  wild  bird,  and  the  habitation! 
of  meti  are  made  glad  by  the  warbling  of  caged  sing' 
en.  But  above  all,  the  human  voice,  which  combines 
Ihc  highest  charm  of  sweet  sounds  with  the  inspiration 
of  thought,  ii  given  not  alone  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  hutnaD  pleasure.  lU  whisper  of  affection,  how 
grateful;  ill  exprestion  of  religious  derotion,  how 
alted :  its  solace  ■     -       '  ■     ' 


iuUe.howdeftr:it(  naiticicatloB  I  eai.     Tbeh 


instruments  of  superior  tone  and  workmanship;  bnt 

the  collage  may  vie  with  the  palace  in  ihe  rich  tones 
of  the  voice  and  the  extent  of  its  compiss.  So  while 
tne  difficult  score  of  some  elaborate  piece  may  be  exe- 
cuted with  finished  exactness  by  an  inmate  of  a  palatial 
mansion,  the  simple  song  of  the  peasant  girl,  as  home- 
ward she  cotnes  from  the  meadows,  shall  win  the 
silent  admiration  of  those  who  pause  as  they  listen 
that,  with  liquid  notes,  intoxicates  the 
umaveof  sonir lithe laniTuaffe of  heiren. 
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MORAL  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS.* 


THE  city  of  New  York  has  lairiT'Ce 
Chescene  of  another animat^disAu^i 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  Moral  Discipli 
in  Common  Schools.  There  is  ne  topic  con- 
nected with  our  American  system  of  populai 
education  oftener  discussed  and  m,c»e  persist-., 
ently  unsettled.  Our  cities  vibratCL baltKeM 
the  attempts  of  Boards  of  Education  to-««a= 
irol  children  by  paper  codes  of  discipline  and 
the  revolt  of  teachers  against  the  plausible 
theories  that  underlie  such  codes.  The  slow 
progress  made  by  this  great  amount  of  dis- 
putation and  legislation  during  the  past 
twenty  years  must  be  accounted  for  by  some 
radical  defect  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 
One  cause  of  the  barren  result  of  these 
discussions  is  the  persistent  habit  of  identi- 
fying moral  discipline  in  common  with  the 
right  or  expediency  of  inflicting  blows  upon 
schoolchildren.  "Corporal  punishment," 
so  called,  is  generally  nnderstood  to  refer  to 
the  beating  of  children,  or  inflicting  bodily 
pain,  in  furtherance  of  school  discipline. 
This,  in  itself,  is  the  least  of  all  questions  in- 
volved in  the  matter,  and  whoever  identifies 
it  with  the  main  question  of  moral  discipline 
stands  on  a  frail  ground.  The  infliction  of 
blows  is  the  favorite  mode  of  settling  disflutes 
among  savages  and  barbarians.  As  men  be- 
come civilized  and  Christianized  the  penal 


le-ttponb 


~emt'M^!j»mt 


Smdiircveiiini,  April  19,  i<7,,  bv    Rev.  A.  D.    KlayD.puloi 

i>i.  b:  "He  that  li ilow  laanierii  txinr  Ilun  the ml(faiy ; 
luEt  iliat  nileth  hii  mphi,  ihube  ttui  Uketb  II  city." 


infliction  of  bodily  pain  is  reserved  for  a  state 

ofV&y-^lfich  is  a  temporary  falling  back 

barltarisn^ — and  discipline  in  the  family 

punishment  in    the    State 
rarely  go  beyond  the  restraint  of  personal 

,  bberty.  Public  opinion  in  a  Christian  land 
denoi^tfS'^  parent  in  proportion  as  he  re- 

'^^J»4Kt  and  club  law  in  his  home.  A 
superior  teacher  knows  that  every  blow  struck 
in  his  school  room  is  a  testimony  against  his 
own  wisdom,  or  an  evidence  of  some  fault  in 
the  organization  of  his  school.  We  have  al- 
ready .abolished  the  cat  in  the  arftiy  and  navy 
and  are  moving  to  suppress  all  punishment 
of  this  sort  in  the  prison  ;  reserving  for  capi- 
tal crimes  the  last  human  degradation  of 
physical  penalty.  There  is  a  reason,  deep- 
seated  in  human  nature,  and  only  confirmed 
by  the  highest  culture,  against  the  infliction 
of  physical  pain,  in  the  interest  of  moral  dis- 
cipline. It  is  not  that  beating  is  more  severe 
than  other  methods  of  punishment — it  is, 
really,  one  of  the  easiest  to  be  endured — but 
it  awakens  a  whole  class  of  feelings,  which 
defeats  the  object  of  all  discipline,  and  its 
frequent  repetition  carries  the  child  or  man 
beyond  the  reach  of  appeal  to  the  highest 
motives  of  virtuous  conduct. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the 
great  mass  of  intelligent  parents  are  becom- 
ing sensitive  to  the  last  degree  on  the  point 
of  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  in  school  dis- 
cipline. While  generally  willing  to  place 
their  children  in  the  hands  of  the  State  for 
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education,  they  feel  that  the  majority  of  com- 
mon school  teachers  have  neither  the  culture, 
character  nor  experience  to  qualify  them  for 
judgment  on  the  necessity,  methods  or  se- 
verity of  such  infliction.  Now  and  then  some 
flagrant  abuse  of  this  power  drives  the  popu- 
lar mind  to  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  considerable  class  of 
our  people  are  falling  into  loose  and  destruc- 
tive notions  concerning  youthful  discipline, 
and  demand  for  their  own  children,  in 
schools,  a  kind  of  freedom  from  restraint  ut- 
terly unreasonable.  There  is  also  a  perpetual 
tendency  among  political  and  ecclesiastical 
leaders  to  magnify  parental  rights  in  the 
whole  matter  of  public  education,  with  the 
secret  purpose  of  retaining  the  same  contrbl 
over  the  generation  now  growing  up  as  upon 
their  parents. 

But  the  wisest  and  most  successful  teachers, 
especially  in  public  schools,  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  understand  another  side  of  this  com- 
plex matter.  They  see  clearly  that  such 
masses  of  children,  of  all  degrees  of  mental 
and  moral  condition,  as  are  gathered  in  our 
public  school  houses,  cannot  be  instructed 
and  governed  to  advantage  without  a  power 
in  the  teacher  practically  absolute  as  respects 
the  pupil.  They  feel  the  subtle  demoraliza- 
tion that  steals  into  the  school -room  from  the 
perpetual  agitation  of  the  question  of  disci- 
pline. Many  a  school  board,  with  the  most 
benevolent  intentions,  places  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools  in  a  situation  the  most 
difficult  conceivable ;  compelled  to  teach  an 
overgrown  crowd  of  children  under  the  jeal- 
ous eyes  of  every  parent  in  the  district.  I 
believe  the  growing  embarrassment  from  this 
source  is  one  of  the  causes  that  have  driven 
so  many  of  our  best  male  teachers  from  the 
profession,  and  filled  our  school  houses  mainly 
with  untrained  girl  teachers,  kept  there  by 
the  necessity  of  earning  their  bread  by  hon- 
orable industry.  In  almost  every  city  I  know 
the  best  teachers  are  at  variance  with  a  pow- 
erful minority,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  topic,  and  are  often  persecuted 
by  the  press,  which  is  too  ready  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  any  school  child  or  parent  who 
has  a  grievance. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  public  school 
teachers,  it  is  feared,  take  a  narrow  view  of 
the  object  of  school  discipline.  It  is  com- 
monly identified  with  what  is  called  "order '* 
— i,  e.,  the  art  of  keeping  a  school-room  full 
of  children  perfectly  still,  six  hours  a  day, 
while  their  minds  are  being  operated  upon 
by  the  instructor.  Now,  even  on  this  narrow 
ground,  the  average  teacher  proposes  some- 


thing well  nigh  an  impossibility.  To  sit  as 
still  as  a  child  is  required  to  in  an  average 
public  school-room  is  a  practical  impossi- 
bility to  a  grown  man,- except  under  the  most 
powerful  strain  of  mental  pre-occupation. 
And  who  can  describe  the  torture  of  a^ittle 
child,  snatched  from  its  home-life  of  perpet- 
ual motion,  and  isolated  in  the  awful  quiet  of 
its  school-bench,  hour  after  hour,  too  often 
with  small  occupation  for  the  mind  ?  I  be- 
lieve the  forced  and  artificial  stillness  in  our 
school-rooms  is  responsible  for  a  much  greater 
amount  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  dis- 
ease in  children  than  even  the  medical  faculty 
yet  comprehend. 

But  admitting  that  "order**  in  the  sense 
applicable  to  a  true  system  of  education  is  an 
absolute  requisite  of  instruction,  it  is  not  the 
whole,  nor  the  greatest,  end  of  moral  disci- 
pline. The  true  object  of  moral  discipline 
in  common  schools,  is  the  promotion  of  that 
habit  of  self-control  in  the  child  which  is 
absolutely  identical  to  the  citizen  of  a  free 
government.  There  may  still  be  nations 
where  it  is  held  expedient  to  teach  only  a 
blind  obedience  to  absolute  law  in  family 
and  school  j  but  the  problem  of  moral  disci- 
pline in  every  constitutional  government, 
especially  in  this  Republic,  is  to  train  the 
child  for  the  difficult  position  of  sovereign- 
subject.  As  a  perpetual  creator  of  govern- 
ment, family,  church,  society,  the  American 
man  and  woman  must  learn  this  consummate 
are  of  "niling  the  spirit"  by  the  highest  mo- 
tive— obedience  to  the  divine  law  of  love  to 
God  and  man — or  fail  disastrously  at  every 
critical  point  in  life.  As  a  subject  of  a  free 
government  and  a  voluntary  member  of 
church,  family  and  society,  the  citizen  must 
learn  the  duty  of  an  obedience  founded  on 
the  conviction  of  the  reason  and  the  con- 
science. Never  was  a  task  so  complex  and 
well-nigh  impossible  set  for  the  parent  and 
teacher  in  any  age  as  this  ;  to  train  the  chil- 
dren of  our  country,  amid  the  maddening 
excitements  of  a  revolutionary  epoch,  into 
this  self-controlled  type  of  character. 

It  may  be  that  this  "order"  in  which  the 
martinet  of  the  school-house  glories  as  the 
perfection  of  discipline,  is  the  very  exercise 
of  a  petty  tyranny  enforcing  a  blind  obedi- 
ence which  will  almost  destroy  the  capacity 
for  a  self-controlled  character  in  the  victims 
of  his  system. 

The  teacher  in  the  American  common 
school  must  learn  the  great  art  of  securing 
order  for  school  uses  by  attracting  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  to  knowledge,  by  natural  methods 
of  instruction,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  re- 
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pose  and  activity,  by  constant  attention  to 
the  laws  of  health  and  growth  ;  and  the  kind 
of  order  thus  secured  should  be  a  part  of 
that  general  system  of  rtioral  training  which 
makes  the  whole  school  life  a  preparation 
for  the  duties  of.  citizenship  in  such  a  country 
as  ours.  Not  an  enforced  bodily  quiet,  six 
hours  a  day  during  school  years,  with  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
teacher-emperor;  but  a  character  built  up 
into  the  image  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  self- 
controlled  by  the  noblest  motives,  should  be 
our  ideal  of  moral  discipline  in  the  common 
schools. 

But  this  ^nisapprehension  of  the  teachers 
is  even  surpassed  by  a  wide-spread  misunder- 
standing of  the  very  nature  of  school  disci- 
pline. Multitudes  of  parents  fancy  that  the 
training  in  school  can  be  made  a  substitute 
for  family  government.  Nothing  in  this 
world  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  discipline 
of  a  Christian  home.  No  parent  can  be  jus- 
tified, save  in  the  last  emergency,  in  putting 
off  a  young  child  upon  anybody  for  parental 
care.  No  habit  can  be  more  mischievous  than 
the  constant  shirking  of  home  duties  by  a 
large  class  of  parents  who  look  to  our  public 
school  teachers  to  perform  their  own  proper 
duties.  The  peculiar  nature  of  family  gov- 
ernment, the  slow,  patient  moulding  of  the 
character  and  watching  the  spiritual  growth 
of  a  little  group  of  children,  bound  to  the 
mother  by  the  mysterious  ties  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  descent,  and  dependent  upon  her 
for  the  common  arrangements  of  life,  cannot 
be  reproduced  outside  the  home.  Even  the 
tenderest  charge  of  the  child  by  a  superior 
person  standing  in  the  mother's  place  in  the 
family  is  a  clumsy  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
providential  culture  of  the  household.  How 
unjust,  then,  to  force  the  teacher  into  the 
place  of  the  mother ;  to  ask  a  young  woman, 
often  almost  a  child  herself,  worse  paid  than 
the  better  class  of  nursery  women  in  rich 
families,  denied  social  standing  by  the  very 
mothers  who  thrust  this  mighty  care  upon  hery 
to*  cherish  each  of  half  a  hundred  little  ones 
with  a  wisdom  and  affection  too  rarely  seen 
in  the  best  Christian  homes  !  There  are  few 
chapters  in  our  American  social  life  more 
disreputable  than  the  selfishness  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  average  mother  toward  the  young 
woman  who  is  set  to  instruct  her  children  in 
the  common  school. 

The  discipline  of  the  common  school  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  family 
discipline.  It  is  radically  another  sort  of 
training,  being  the  beginning  of  government 
by  the  society  and  the  State.     The  child 


reared  exclusively  at  home  or  in  a  private 
school,  which  is  only  an  imitation  of  the 
family,  is  too  often  deprived  of  one  essential 
part  of  his  education — the  training  for  his 
life  as  a  member  of  society  and  the  citizen  of 
a  republican  State.  Multitudes  of  American 
girls  especially,  in  other  ways  well  instructed, 
grow  up  to  womanhood  in  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  so- 
ciety and  to  their  country  even  more  than 
to  themselves  and  their  own  family.  They 
learn  this  lesson  in  due  time,  but  often 
through  trials  and  humiliations  that  leave  a 
deep  scar  upon  their  womanhood  and  embit- 
ter their  whole  existence.  Herein  is  the 
great  superiority  of  our  system  of  common 
schools — that  it  undertakes  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  American  parents  how  to  liye  in  so- 
ciety with  all  varieties  of  people  ;  how  to  be 
citizens  of  a  State  in  which  every  citizen  is  a 
sovereign-subject.  The  common  school  room 
is  the  best  possible  image  of  American  society. 
Nowhere  else  are  the  children  of  **all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men'*  so  mingled,  under 
restraints  so  wise  and  firm,  and  taught  the  great 
art  of  living  among  their  fellows  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  their  coming  life.  To  talk  of  the 
discipline  of  such  an  institution  as  a  substi- 
tute for  family  life  is  an  absurdity.  The  dis- 
cipline in  the  common  school  is  devised  es- 
pecially to  do  what  cannot  be  done  at  home. 
It  assumes  that  the  child  has  been  and  is  all 
the  time  in  healthy  family  relations,  and  un- 
dertakes to  show  him  how  to  live  in  peace, 
harmony  and  charity  with  the  great  world  out- 
side his  family  and  personal  friends.  Children 
in  the  common  schools  must  be  governed  as 
both  men  and  women  are  governed  in  society 
and  the  State — somewhat  in  masses  by  general 
laws.  It  is  the  great  excellence  of  common 
school  life  that  the  individuality  of  the  child, 
already  nursed  to  a  morbid  excess  at  home  and 
in  the  church,  is  not  further  stimulated ;  but 
the  side  of  its  nature  by  which  it  is  bound  to 
its  fellows,  its  country  and  mankind,  is  called 
out  and  trained  by  appropriate  discipline. 
The  point  often  made  against  our  com;non 
school  institutions  and  discipline,  that  it  ig- 
nores the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  child, 
is  really  its  great  excellence.  The  common 
school  is  the  State  itself,  teaching  the  chil- 
dren the  momentous  truth  that  men  learn 
their  best  things  and  live  their  noblest  life 
together ;  that  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations;"  that  we  are  all  one  family.  So 
essential  is  this  discipline  that  it  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  common  school,  far  surpassing 
in  value  the  little  knowledge  there  obtained. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
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Republican  government  could  be  sustained 
among  a  people  who  were  not  thus  brought 
in  their  youth  together  for  a  grand  rehearsal 
of  their  common  social  and  civic  life. 

The  notion,  then,  so  industriously  pushed 
by  a  section  of  the  American  church  that 
the  parent  has  exclusive  control,  by  divine 
appointment,  over  the  education  of  the  child, 
is  only  a  part  of  another  proposition,  that  the 
priesthood  has  divine  authority  over  church 
and  family  alike.  It  is  put  forth  in  the  sole 
interest  of  a  despotic  church,  that  cannot 
live  long  in  the  same  country  with  a  repub- 
lican government  without  collision.  The 
other  notion,  more  frequently  ventilated,  that 
the  State  has  no  rights  in  this  educational 
field,  is  a  part  of  that  philosophy  of  social 
disintegration  and  unbridled  liberty  which 
leads  through  civil  anarchy  to  the  imperial 
sword.  The  State  always  and  everywhere 
has  assumed  even  to  decide  who  may  become 
parents;  to  place  families  and  individuals 
under  the  most  stringent  control  as  respectg 
liberty,  property  and  life ;  to  govern  the 
citizen  as  far  as  the  necessity  of  national  life 
and  social  order  requires.  This  Republic 
claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  educate  the 
mass  of  the  children  in  that  social  and  civic 
discipline  essential  to  their  training  for 
American  citizenship.  And  the  moral  dis- 
cipline in  the  common  schools  so  far  from 
being  a  bungling  imitation  of  family  or  ec- 
clesiastical government,  is  in  fact  the  State 
ruling  the  children  by  a  code  of  regulations 
drawn  up  by  a  civic  body — the  school  board 
— chosen  by  the  people,  administered  by  a 
public  official,  the  teacher,  who  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  people  in  the  interest  of  social  or- 
der and  good  citizenship. 

So  the  radical  question  in  framing  codes 
of  common  school  discipline  is :  What  are 
the  constituents  of  social  and  civic  education, 
and  by  what  method  of  administration  can 
the  best  type  of  social  and  civic  character  be 
formed  in  the  pupil  ? 

Evidently  the  method  of  such  discipline 
must  be  a  rehearsal  of  the  methods  by  which 
men  and  women  are  instructed  in  social  and 
civic  relations.  Every  community  in  Amer- 
ica has  a  social  code  and  a  type  of  worthy 
social  character,  not  wr^Jten  out,  but  very 
distinctly  held  in  public  opinion.  This  code 
is  the  resume  of  all  the  social  experience  in- 
herited or  acquired  by  that  community,  the 
best  it  can  enforce  as  a  whole  to-day.  It  is 
taught  by  the  perpetual,  half-conscious  ope- 
ration of  public  opinion,  touching  the  citi- 
zen at  every  point  in  his  daily  life.  While 
man  or    woman  moves  on  in  well-ordered 


conformity  thereto  it  may  hardly  be  percep- 
tible. Indeed,  so  impalpable  is  it,  that  many 
highly  cultivated  and  amiable  people  fancy 
it  does  not  or  has  no  right  to  exist,  and  at- 
tempt to  run  their  own  eccentric  individual- 
ity across  lots  in  all  directions,  like  a  child 
driving  his  new  velocipede  over  his  father's 
garden-beds  and  his  mother's  flower-plats, 
with  an  occasional  plunge  at  the  glass  con- 
ventionality of  the  green-house.  Then  it  is 
suddenly  revealed  to  that  astonished  individ- 
ual that  there  is  a  social  code,  the  result  of 
all  past  human  experience,  that  must  stand  till 
the  spiritual  culture  of  that  community  lifts 
it  to  a  higher  point,  which  no  man  or  woman 
will  be  permitted  to  violate  without  social  dis- 
pleasure, increasing,  finally,  to  the  point  of 
social  ostracism.  If  this  eccentricity  takes 
on  the  form  of  what  Mr.  Neill  blandly  calls 
* 'moral  experimenting,"  /.  ^.,  breaks  over 
the  bounds  of  the  great  established  moralities 
of  that  order  of  society,  the  State  comes  in, 
and  first  by  mild,  afterward  by  severe  pen- 
alties, reminds  the  offender  of  his  mistake. 
If  still  incorrigible  it  separates  him  from  his 
kind  for  life,  or,  in  certain  extremities,  puts 
him  out  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  unfit  to  live. 

This  is  the  negative  side  of  the  social  and 
civil  discipline  in  every  civilized  state.  But, 
in  proportion  as  that  community  is  Chris- 
tianized, there  is  a  positive  side  to  it,  con- 
sisting of  a  multitude  of  inspiring  and  help- 
ful influences  that  win  and  charm  the  citizen 
into  the  happy  paths  of  a  virtuous  social  and 
political  career.  In  the  best  communities 
this  positive  side  of  the  social  discipline  is 
so  pre-eminent  that  the  negative  side  of  pen- 
alty is  hardly  seen  ;  as  I  remember  once,  on 
the  heights  of  Quebec,  seeing  a  battery  of 
great  guns  so  masked  by  a  thicket  of  blos- 
soming rose  bushes  that  only  by  trampling 
down  the  rose  bushes  and  scratching  yourself 
with  the  briars  could  you  get  at  the  black 
mouths  of  the  grim  cannon. 

.Now,  the  moral  discipline  in  the  common 
school  should  be  the  same  system,  reduced 
and  graded  to  fit  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  childhood.  The  whole  school- 
life  should  be  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  leading  the  child  along  the  gradual  path 
of  common  learning,  rational  mental  growth, 
and  moral,  social  and  civil  excellence,  by 
the  most  attractive  and  inspiring  motives. 
By  wise  attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  child,  by  natural  and  stimulating  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  by  making  the  life  in 
school  in  all  ways  at  once  free  and  strong 
with  the  power  of  gentleness  and  beauty. 
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pouring  about  it  an  atmosphere  of  Christian 
culture  and  character,  could  every  pupil  be 
approached  on  the  side  of  his  better  nature. 

And  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
formation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion  in  the 
school-room.  The  radical  fault  of  the  com- 
mon school  teacher  is  the  attempt  to  govern 
the  children  exclusively  by  his  own  personal 
power;  whereas,  no  child  in  a  school-room 
can  be  really  trained  except  by  the  force  of 
a  healthy  public  opinion  in  his  companions. 
Children  are  taught  in  the  realm  of  man- 
ners and  morals  chiefly  by  the  example  of 
their  associates.  The  wise  teacher  begins  at 
once  to  fashion  his  room  into  a  community 
pervaded  by  a  distinct  and  powerful  public 
reason  and  conscience.  In  proportion  as 
that  is  accomplished,  his  work  becomes  easy ; 
for  now  it  is  .not  the  master,  with  his  loud 
voice  and  ferule,  that  governs  the  child,  but 
every  offender  is  brought  at  once  to  the  bar 
of  a  common  order  and  justice,  that  deals 
vith  him  as  responsible  to  a  common  law. 

No  motive  is  so  powerful  with  the  ma- 
jority of  school  children  as  the  approbation 
of  the  school,  Many  a  boy  that  cannot  be 
held  up  alone  by  personal  respect  for  his 
teacher,  may  be  kept  in  place  and  carried 
forward  by  Jiis  regard  for  the  good  opinion 
of  the  school.  All  prizes,  rewards,  and 
honors  in  school  should  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  this  public  approbation.  The 
moment  they  become  attractive  for  them- 
selves, or  appeal  to  personal  vanity,  they  are 
a  nuisance  and  may  become  a  curse.  Noth- 
ing ought  to  be  so  precious,  next  to  the 
favor  of  God,  as  the  approbation  of  our  fel- 
low-men, shown  in  the  honorable  opinion  of 
society ;  and  in  the  school-room  this  lesson 
should  be  taught  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
high  and  sensitive  public  opinion  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  well-doing. 

But,  of  course,  children  cannot  be  gov- 
erned by  inspiration  and  approbation  alone, 
and  school  discipline  must  also  have  its 
negative  side,  corresponding  to  the  social 
and  civil  penalty  of  offended  law.  The 
transgression  of  law  in  the  school  should 
bring  the  same  result  as  in  society.  While 
the  offender  should  always  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  his  friends,'  he 
should  never  be  left  to  imagine  that  this  friend- 
ship can  be  abused  to  his  indulgence  of 
wrong-doing.  The  teacher  should  aid  him 
to  see  that  the  moment  he  steps  outside  the 
plain  path  of  duty  or  tries  to  obtrude  him- 
self unduly  upon  others,  a  cloud  comes 
across  his  sun  and  rests  upon  him  till  he 
steps  back  into  the  light.     There  is  a  style 


of  school  discipline  that  can  always  be  used 
in  the  beginning  of  transgression,  such  as 
private  conversation  by  the  teacher  and 
most  mature  companions  of  the  erring  pupil ; 
a  slight  withdrawal  of  the  social  privileges  or 
pleasures  of  the  room ;  a  co-operation  with 
the  parents  and  friends  outside — all  handled 
with  a  tact  that  still  holds  the  child  within 
the  circle  of  school  society  while  under  a 
firm  and  loving  discipline.  Here  is  the  re- 
gion where  the  great  work  of  discipline  can 
be  done.  Thousands  of  children  can  be 
saved  from  flagrant  disobedience  and  dis- 
grace, if  brought  thus  within  the  loving  in- 
fluence of  the  whole  body  and  kept  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  order  of  the  school.  Just  as 
in  society  no  man  or  woman  should  be 
thrust  out  until  all  social  influences  have 
been  exhausted,  so  no  child  in  school  should 
be  ostracised  till  teachers,  scholars,  parents 
and  officials  h^ve  done  their  best  to  keep  him 
in  line  with  the  public  opinion  that  is  the  real 
moral  law  of  the  school. 
•  But  when  this  method  of  discipline  is  ex- 
hausted, let  the  offending  child  be  distinctly 
made  to  understand  that  he  has  passed  over 
to  the  criminal  class.  There  is  in  every 
common  school  of  considerable  size  a  crimi- 
nal class,  as  well  defined  as  in  society  itself 
Many  of  the  fatal  mistakes  in  school  disci- 
pline come  from  ignoring  this  fact.  The 
teacher  who,  by  a  hasty,  harsh,  or  stupid 
judgment,  plunges  his  scholars  into  the  cri- 
minal class  by  degrading  or  over-strained 
punishments  for  small  offenses,  confuses  all 
sense  of  justice,  makes  a  healthy  public  opin- 
ion impossible,  and  inaugurates  anarchy.  It 
would  be  as  wise  to  shut  men  and  women  in 
the  watch-house  for  a  breach  of  politeness  or 
ill-temper  as  to  treat  children  in  school  as 
criminals  for  venial  offences.  When  a  child 
has  proved  himself  incorrigible  to  ordinary 
social  influences,  let  him  drop  into  the  cri- 
minal class  and  come  under  the  operation 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  discipline  for  his 
reformation. 

And  this  criminal  discipline  in  school 
should  resemble  the  action  of  law  in  the  State. 
The  child  should  be  deprived  of  social  ad- 
vantages, restrained  of  personal  liberty, 
brought  under  influences  that  correspond 
to  fines  and  imprisonment  in  adult  life.^  One 
of  the  reforms  most  sorely  needed  in  our 
common  schools  is  an  arrangement  for  sepa- 
rating evil-minded  and  disobedient  pupils 
from  their  companions  while  their  education 
still  goes  on.  At  a  certain  point  of  obduracy 
a  bad  boy  or  girl  does  to  a  school-room  just 
what  a  criminal  at  large  does  for  society. 
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breach  of  social  propriety.  But  when  the 
child  has  passed  into  the  criminal  class,  the 
power  to  inflict  bodily  punishment  certainly 
belongs  to  the  State,  and  may  be  delegated 
to  the  teacher  imder  proper  safeguards  and  re- 
straints. But  in  a  well-adjusted  system  of 
schools,  such  as  I  have  described,  corporal 
punishment,  in  the  sense  of  the  infliction  of 
bodily  pain,  would  be  the  last  resort.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  mode  of  punishment  is 
not  now  seen  in  the  occasional  mauling  of  a 
bad  boy  by  an  exasj^erated  teacher.  A  thous- 
and times  more  mischievous  is  ihe  wretched 
habit  of  some  of  our  inexperienced  or  nerv- 
ous women  teachers  who  perpetually  use  the 
rattan,  pull  the  hair  and  ears,  pinch,  push 
and  generally  worry  the  infant  crowd  under 
their  charge  in  a  way  that  makes  them  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  school  room-  Never  shall 
I  forget  one  dreadful  .summer  of  my  own 
youth,  when  1  abode  in  a  school  house 
tormented  by  one  of  these  women — ^virago, 
sentimentalist  and  witch  rolled  into  one.  No 
woman  should  be  tolerated  a  day  in  the  post 
of  public  teacher  who  has  not  learned  the 
first  lesson  of  civilized  life— to  keep  her 
hands  off  those  deiiendent  upon  her  for  hap- 
piness and  instruction.  It  is  not  by  one 
great  crisis  of  punishment,  so  much  as  by  an 
incessant,  teasing  persecution,  that  children 
are  spoiled  and  driven  into  rebellion  in  the 
school  and  the  home. 

But  all  this  brings  us  back  to  the  doctrine 
of  my  text — the  glory  of  self-control.  A 
community  makes  of  the  common  school 
what  it  is  itself  in  discipline  and  character. 
It  is  the  most  sensitive  creature  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  reflecting  every  shade  of  public 
nobility  or  degradation.  If  the  religious 
and  cultivated  people  of  our  country  permit 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  specious 
arguments  of  sectarian  priests  and  secular 
philosophers,  and  sweep  the  common  school- 
room clean  of  all  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction, banishing  in  disgrace  the  civilized 
vorld's  hand-book  of  character  therefrom; 
f  they  withdraw  themselves  and  their  chil- 
Iren  from  the  public  schools,  and  consent 
that  they  shall  be  razed  to  (he  rank  of  the 
ragged  schools  of  Europe ;  if  they  begrudge 
Che  money  that  goes  to  the  education  of  the 
people,  while  they  lavish  all  things  on  a 
selfish  family  life;  if  they  can  sit  content 
while  our  School  Boards  are  filled  with  men 
often  themselves  in  sore  need  of  public  dis- 
cipline—drunken, profane,  dishonest,  the 
scum  of  the  political  slough  that  catches  the 
refuse  of  all  Christendom ;  if  they  insist  OQ 
the  present  rate  of  compensation  for  teach- 
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ing,  and  hold  the  office  of  public  instructor 
in  such  small  social  esteem  as  at  present, 
they  must  be  content  with  schools  which, 
although  the  best  attainable,  are  yet  most 
deplorably  below  the  needs  of  a  Christian 
free  people.  Nowhere  is  there  such  oppor- 
tunity for  true  distinction,  such  call  for  the 
noblest  service  to  the  State,  as  in  this  field 
of  public  education.  The  superior  young 
man  who  desires  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
most  vital  way,  may  now  do  the  wisest 
thing  by  leaving  the  noisy  highway  of  poli- 
tics and  working  in  the  by-ways  of  public 
educational  reform.  For  we  may  be  assured 
that  as  are  now  the  common  schools  of 
America  so  will  be,  in  greater  measure  than 
we  dare  to  acknowledge,  the  future  glory  or 
shame  of  the  Republic.  For  the  Republic 
is  indeed  a  new  creation  every  election  day, 
into  which  pours,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
sunbeam,  the  whole  culture  and  character  of 
the  sovereign  people,  radiant  with  all  their 
greatness  or  dark  and  threatening  with  all 
their  folly  and  sin. 


THE   PRl  NCIPLES   AND    TESTS    OF    ETY- 

MOLOGY.— III. 


REV.  J.  N.  FRADENBURGH,  A.M.,  PH.  D. 


THE  reasons  for  the  vowel  and  consonantal 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  life  of 
any  root,  as  it  enters  different  languages  and  dialects 
in  various  stages  of  development,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  fully  state.  Many  of  these  I  am  inclined  to  think 
result,  though,  perhaps,  quite  indirectly,  from  physical 
causes,  especially  those  which  affect  the  organs  of 
speech. 

No  two  persons  pronounce  the  same  word  in  the 
same  language  exactly  alike,  nor  can  they  do  this, 
though  they  use  their  best  eflforts.  Let  these  differ- 
ences be  increased  in  degree,  or  multiplied  in  kind 
sufficiently,  and  the  two  persons  speak  different  lan- 
guages.- If  a  person  pronounce  in  my  hearing  a  word 
which  I  have  never  heard,  as,  for  example,  one  from 
the  Japanese  language,  I  meet  with  two  difHculties  in 
attempting  to  imitate  its  pronunciation. 

I.  The  word  may  not  sound  to  me  exactly  as  it 
does  to  a  native,  because  of  some  slight  defect  in  the 
organ  of  hearing  (I  hnrHly  think,  however,  that  it 
should  be  called  a  defect.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been 
educated  to  catch  the  combinations  of  sounds  ut- 
tered). Words  sound  differently  as  heard  by  differ- 
ent persons.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer 
lo  the  different  ways  in  which  the  same  word  is 
spelled  by  those  who  attempt  to  indicate  the  exact 
pronunciation,  even  though  they  may  have  agreed 
upon  some  standard  alphabet. 

"Persons  whose  attention  has  not  been  specially  drawn 
to  the  subject  are  little  aware  of  the  difficulty,  I  will 
not  say  of  imitating  or  writing  down,  but  even  of 
hearing  the  peculiar  sounds  of  foreign  languages." 
(Marsh.  Or.  and  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  I^ng.  p.  87).     A 


negro  slave,  a  number  of  years  ago,  acquainted  with 
the  Koran,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, became  a  convert  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
and  wrote  in  Arabic  characters  portions  of  the 
Bible  as  he  heard  them  read.  An  examination  of 
this  curious  manuscript  will  show  how  widely  differ- 
ent the  language  sounded  to  him  from  its  real  charac- 
ter as  heard  by  a  native.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
quote  from  this  manuscript,  but  our  references  to  arti- 
cles upon  the  subject  have  been  mislaid. 

2.  My  organs  of  speech  have  not  been  educated  to 
articulate  the  particular  sounds,  or  combinations  of 
sounds,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  word. 
This  difficulty  may  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome. 
There  may,  however,  be  sounds  presenting  difficul- 
ties practically  insuperable  without  at  least  more  than 
one  generation  of  discipline  ;  yet  we  cannot  tell  how 
much  constant  early  training  might  do.  Various 
sounds  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  languages, 
probably  no  foreigner  has  yet  been  able  fully  to  mas- 
ter unless  he  has  practiced  them  from  childhood .  Dr. 
Bleek  says  that  one  sound  of  the  Hottentot  has  been 
compared  to  "  the  popping  of  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of 
champagne,"  and  another  to  "  the  crack  of  a  whip." 
(Sir  Geo.  Grey's  Library,  p.  5).  "  In  the  Bushman 
language  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  the  Hottentot 
language  are  carried  to  excess"  (p.  31).  Yet  these 
sounds  are  ap])arently  easy  of  utterance  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  native.  The  changes  resulting  from 
these  two  causes  are  largely  beyond  control. 

Caused  by  difficulties  experienced  in  uttering  cer- 
tain sounds,  and,  more  especially,  combinations,  are 
numerous  changes.  The  law  which  accounts  for 
these  changes  has  been  called  the  "  law  of  ease," 
the  "  law  of  grace,"  the  "  law  of  laziness,"  and  the 
law  of  "  phonetic  decay."  I  hardly  think,  however, 
that  Miiller's  "  phonetic  decay"  expresses  all  that  we 
mean  by  the  **  law  of  ease."  The  changes  resulting 
from  this  law  are,  in  most  cases,  perhaps  always,  un- 
accompanied by  conscious  volition.  The  "  laws  of 
euphony"  are  really  "  laws  of  ease."  They  do  not 
arise  from  the  fact  that  they  so  modify  language  that 
it  strikes  the  ear  more  pleasantly,  but  that  it  is  uttered 
with  less  effort. 

How  powerful  an  influence  this  law  exerts  upon  Ian-' 
guage  may  be  shown  by  the  consideration  of  two 
points : 

1.  All  Aryan  roots  are  monosyllables.  We  may 
suppose  the  parent  language  to  have  been  not  very 
much  unlike  the  Chinese.  All  monosyllables,  no 
real  gramqiar,  no  distinct  parts  of  sp)eech.  Each  lan- 
guage was  brought  to  its  present  morphological  stage 
of  development  largely  through  the/*  law  of  ease,"  or 
phonetic  decay.  It  now  has  words  long  enough,  as 
De  Quincy  would  say,  *'  to  splinter  the  teeth  of  a  cro- 
codile." 

2.  Every  letter  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  seems  to 
have  been  sounded.  Changes  in  orthography  have  not 
kept  pace  with  changes  resulting  from  the  "  law  of 
ease."  The  difference  between  the  orthography  and 
orthoSpy  of  English  words  represents  approximately 
the  power  of  this  law.  Indeed  we  speak  one  lan- 
guage and  write  another.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  French. 

There  are  also  voluntary  changes  resulting  from  the 
following  causes : 

A.  I .  Some  persons,  though  not  those  whose  pecu- 
liarities affect  language  most,  use  one  dialect  in  their 
family  and  another  elsewhere.  Affectation  may 
produce  permanent  changes  in  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  words. 
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2.  Superstition  is  the  cause  of  changes  in  the  forms 
of  words.  This  may  be  a  powerful  cause  of  change 
in  languages  of  some  savage  tribes.  Appleyaul  tells 
us  that  members  of  the  Kafir  tribe  have  a  "  super- 
stitions objection  which  they  feel  against  employing  a 
word  that  is  similar  in  sound  to  the  name  of  one  of 
their  former  chiefs."  A  national  custom,  called 
ukuhlonipa,  forbids  the  Kafir  women  from  pronounc- 
ing any  word  "  which  may  happen  to  contain  a  sound, 
similar  to  one  in  the  names  of  their  nearest  male  re- 
lations" (Kafir  Language,  p.  70).  In  these  cases 
other  combinations  of  sounds  must  be  substituted. 

3.  Love  of  novelty  has  also  an  influence  in  produc- 
ing changes  in  pronunciation,  especially  among  sav- 
age tribes.  We  are  informed  in  regard  to  certain 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians  that  whenever  one 
of  the  tribe  blundered  upon  a  peculiar  pronunciation 
of  a  word  he  was  applauded  by  all  who  heard  him, 
and  the  peculiarit)'  was  immediately  caught  up  and 
perpetuated.  There  are  other-  changes  which  re- 
sult from  more  intelligent  volition  : 

B.   I .  The  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  changed  that 
it  may  correspond  with  its  supposed  etymology.    This, 
however,  generally  takes  place  only  after  a  change  in 
.  orthography  effected  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  The  orthography  and  afterward  the  orthoepy 
are  changed  to  sustain  an  analogy  with  other  words 
when  etymology  does  not  point  to  an  analogous  origi- 
nal. 

3.  The  pronunciation  is  changed  in  order  that  the 
sound  may  more  evidently  echo  the  sense.  This 
onomatopoetic  influence  may  be  more  powerful  than 
we  are  willing  to  admit  unless  we  have  given  the  sub- 
ject particular  atttention. 

4.  After  the  meaning  of  a  word  has  been  forgotten, 
or  in  case  of  persons  unacquainted  with  its  meaning, 
the  pronunciation  may  be  changed  to  make  the  word 
sound  like  another  of  known  meaning.  Thus  aspar^ 
agus  has  become  "  sparrow-grass." 

We  may  also  name  the  imperfection  of  alphabets 
as  a  cause  of  changes  in  the  forms  of  words. 

Those  changes  which  are  the  result  of  dissimilation 
due  to  induction  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 
the  **  law  of  ease,"  yet,  we  are  not  entirely  convinced 
that  this  is  always  the  case,  or  that  it  is  all  the 
explanation  that  is  jiecessary.  Latin  commotio^  Eng- 
lish commotion^  becomes  in  Spanish  contnotion.  Now, 
the  last  appears  to  me  to  be  more  difficult  of  pronunci- 
ation than  the  others.  Latin  commission  English 
commission^  becomes  Spanish  comision.  We  see  that 
in  the  combination  mm,  in  Spanish,  either  the  first  m 
is  absorbed,  or  changed  to  «.  In  the  former  case 
Spanish  agrees  with  the  pronounced  English,  in  the 
latter  case  we  cannot  see  that  any  thing  is  gained  in 
ease  of  utterance. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  m  has  actually  changed  to 
«,  or  may  we  be  permitted  to  believe  that  n  represents 
an  older  form  of  com  or  cum^  which  in  Spanish  has 
thus  far  resisted  change. 

This  is  only  conjecture,  yet,  we  remember  that 
Benfey  calls  sam,  the  Sanscrit  from  which  our  form 
cum  is  derived,  the  singular,  accusative,  neuter  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  sa  ;  and  Hartung  (not 
endorsed,  however,  by  Bopp)  conjectures  an  original 
identity  of  neuters  in  n  (m)  with  those  in  /,  since  / 
easily  becomes  s  and  the  latter  as  readily  changes  to 
n.     This,  however,  is  specially  applicable  to  Greek. 

I  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  the  changes 
which  a  root  may  undergo  in  passing  from  one  lan- 
guage to  any  other  may  be  accounted  for  by  some  of 
the  causes  above   named.     There  are,  however,  cer- 


tain phonetic  laws  which  refuse  to  be  classified  under 
any  of  these  divisions.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  is  **  Grimm's  Law"  which  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest generalizations  of  modem  science.  This  law 
has  reference  to  the  guttural,  the  dental,  and  the 
labial  mutes  :  k^g^  kh  ;  /,  </,  th  ;  and/,  b^ph.  The 
first  of  each  series  is  a  surd,  the  second  a  sonant,  and 
the  third  an  aspirate.  Grimm  and  his  followers  dis- 
covered that : 

1.  We  divide  the  languages  influenced  by  this  law 
into  three  classes  ;  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithua- 
nian, Sclavonic,  and  Celtic;  Low  German;  and  Old 
High  German.  An  aspirate  in  the  first  group  cor- 
responds to  a  sonant  in  the  second  and  a  surd  in  the 
third.  Here  classify  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic  and  Lith- 
anian  with  the  Low  German. 

2.  A  sonant  in  the  first  group  corresponds  to  a 
surd  in  the  second  and  an  aspirate  in  the  third. 

3.  A  surd  in  the  first  group  corresponds  to  an  aspi- 
rate in  the  second  and  a  sonant  in  the  third.  This  law 
holds  good  in  the  Old  High  German  with  respect  to 
the  dental  mutes  only,  h  and  /  taking  the  place  of 
g  and  ^,  which  the  law  would  require. 

I  have  met  with  no  explanation  of  "  Grimm's  Law" 
which  is  even  tolerably  satisfactory,  and  can  present 
none.  As  specimens  of  those  which  have  been  jw- 
sented  I  give,  in  few  words,  two: 

1.  Miiller  thinks  that  uncertainty  existed  among 
our  primitive  Aryan  fathers  with  respect  tothesountk 
of  the  surds,  sonants  and  aspirates.  There  was  no 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  them,  so  that  when 
one  was  pronounced  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  character  of  the  sound.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this  since,  there  are  many  races  at 
present  who  cannot  appreciate  still  more  evident  dis- 
tinctions and  are  constantly  confounding  quite  un- 
like sounds.  There  are  certain  sounds  which  they 
seem  unable  to  either  pronounce,  or  hear.  After  the 
separation  of  the  Aryan  races  a  little  bias  in  one  direc- 
tion when  the  matter  was  in  equilibrium  would  de- 
termine the  choice  of  a  whole  race.  That  this  bias  was 
not  in  the  same  direction  for  each  of  the  Aryan  races 
is  what  we  might  have  expected.  This  is  quite  nearly 
like  Miiller's  explanation,  yet  improved  greatly  in  the 
manner  of  stating. 

2.  Dr.  Charles  Meyer  calls  in  a  Celtic  influence  to 
explain  the  law.  We  cannot  here  enter  .into  this  ex- 
planation in  detail.  (It  is  fully  set  forth  in  Bunsen's 
Phil,  of  Univ.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  143-171). 

Various  disturbing  influences  operate  to  prevent 
the  strict  enforcement  of  this  rule  in  medial  and  final 
consonants.     For  example : 

1.  Whenever  k^p,  /,  are  preceded  by  initial  j,  h^ 
ff  they  are  guarded  against  the  execution  of  the  law. 

2.  The  combinations  nd  and  Id  are  fixed. 

The  characters  by  which  we  have  represented  the 
mutes  are  symbols,  and  the  corresponding  letters  of 
the  various  languages  must  be  substituted  in  studying 
the  etymology  of  words  by  this  law. 

Since  English  belongs  to  the  Low  German  group  of 
dialects,  this  law  of  consonantal  change  has  wide 
application  in  English  etymology.  We  will  illustrate 
how  this  law  can  be  applied  to  individual  words. 

In  the  word  father  we  have  an  initial  /,  and  in 
accordance  with  our  law  we  would  expect  an  old 
high  German  /,  and  a  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit/. 
We  would,  also,  expect  /  to  remain  in  all  the  Low 
German  dialects.  Such  is  the  case.  We  have  A-S. 
fader;  Sw.,  Dan,  and  O.  S.  fader ;  Icti.fadir; 
Goth. fadar;  0.  H.G.fatar;  ^.W.G.vaier;  Lat. 
pater;  Gk.  pater;    Sanscrit  pitri ;    Version  peder; 
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and  so  on.  In  the  Romance  languages  we  meet 
with  such  forms  as,  Fr.  pere;  Sp.  padre  ;  Ital.  patre; 
and  so  on.  Ossetianyf^,-  Armenian  Artyr/  and  so 
on,  show  more  violent  variation  from  the  original 
root  form. 

If  we  were  searching  for  Latin  roots,  namely,  cog- 
nate to  English,  we  can  determine,  by  this  law,  what 
mutes  each  will  probably  contain.  Thus,  Mr<'^  gives 
us  tres;  tooth,  dens  {dentis);  hemp,  cannabis;  brother, 
fraier  ;  head,  caput ;  and  so  on.  Let  us  now  search 
for  the  etymology  of  the  word  goose.  According  to 
rule,  ^  will  remain  in  the  Low  German  dialects,  but 
will  change  to  k  in  the  Old  High  German,  and  to  kh 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  Sanscrit.  The  Celtic  and  Scla- 
vonic will  agree  with  the  Low  German.  We  look, 
then,  for  cognate  words  and  find  AS.  gos;  Icel. 
goi;  Daii.gaas;  Sw. gas;  ArmoT. gwaz, garz ;  W. 
gwydd;  Ir.geadh;  Sclave.  gusj\  gonsj ;  O.  H.  G. 
kans:  Gk.  chen ;  Latin  anser  (hanser);  Sanscrit 
hansa ;  Bohemian  hus  (also  the  name  of  the  great 
reformer,  John  Huss);  and  so  on.  Lithuanian  gux  ! 
gut!  is  a  cry  to  call  geese.  We  find  that  n  of  the 
original  is  lost  in  the  Low  German  dialects  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  that  n  before/,  j,  and  th  Ts  dropped 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  ease.  Note  that  this  n  is 
retained  in  gander,  A-S.  gandra,  and  similar 
forms. 

Our  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of 
phonologic  laws  of  definite,  ascertained  scope  and 
power.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  laws  and 
principles  ensures  safety  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
etymologist. 
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BY  E.  SCHNEIDER. 


IN  communicating  knowledge  the  teax:her 
must  not  let  the  pupil  be  a  mere  passive 
recipient  of  what  is  imparted ;  the*  pupil 
should  also  be  induced  to  exercise  his  own 
thinking  powers  by  being  made  to  draw  such 
inferences  and  make  such  reflections  on  what 
he  hears  as  will  awaken  thoughts  in  his  own 
mind,  and  lead  him  to  become  an  independ- 
ent thinker.  And  to  give  these  thoughts  a 
proper  direction  and  the  necessary  power, 
the  teacher  must  add  his  own  thereto. 

A  thinking  being  is  the  noblest  work  of 
creation,  and  he  who  can  conceive  a  noble 
sentiment  and  give  utterance  to  a  profound 
thought  may  feel  justly  proud  of  a  power 
within  him.  Therefore  make  your  pupil 
conscious  of  having  such  an  undeveloped 
power  within  him  and  he  will  soon  rise  and 
give  proof  of  his  telestial  origin.  In  making 
thinkers  we  make  scholars  and  men  of  intel- 
lectual independence.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  a  youth  who  merely  recites 
and  him  who  also  thinks  upon  what  he 
repeats.  This  difference  becomes  most 
strikingly  apparent  in  after-life.  Those  who 
have  no  power  to  grasp  whatever  questions  of 
the  day  may  come  before  their  country's 


consideration,  and  who  consequently  cannot 
place  themselves  in  a  proper  attitude  thereto, 
are  mostly  such  as  could  not  be  made  to 
think  and  understand  what  they  learned  by 
rote  when  at  school.  Make  the  pupil  under- 
stand the  true  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
'*  his  mind,  as  if  conscious  of  its  high  des- 
tiny, will  instinctively  spread  its  unfledged 
wings  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  * '  It  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  such  an  impulse,  that 
those  great  men  whose  names  are  written 
prominently  on  the  pages  of  history,  and  en- 
graved high  up  in  the  temple  of  knowledge, 
made  all  their  important  discoveries  in 
science,  and  achieved  great  deeds.  The  re- 
sult of  their  researches  has,  indeed,  wreathed 
their  names  with  a  halo  of  glory,  yet  they 
were  driven  forward  in  their  ceaseless  toil, 
not  by  dreams  of  future  renown,  but  only  by 
the  pleasure  and  power  of  their  own  thoughts. 
Impelled  by  the  pleasure  and  powerful  im- 
pulse of  thought,  Newton's  great  mind  soared 
aloft  and  traveled  from  planet  to  planet, 
until  he  discovered  that  simple  law  which 
governs  and  moves  all  those  magnificent 
bodies,  whose  incomprehensible  distance 
makes  them  appear  like  mere  specks  in  the 
sky.  '*The  noblest  deeds  and  the  highest 
works,  those  which  have  advanced  society 
in  civilization  and  truth,  have  been  produced 
under  the  influence  of  entirely  different  and 
higher  motives  than  a  mere  love  for  renown. 

The  number  of  our  learned  and  solid  men 
at  present  is  small  in  comparison  with  our 
numerous  schools.  The  desire  of  doing 
everything  with  the  rapidity  of  steam  shows 
itself  unfortunately  also  in  our  modes  of 
teaching.  Pupils  are  hastened  forward  from 
one  subject  to  another  long  before  they  un- 
derstand even  the  first  principles  of  what 
they  quit,  to  commence  something  higher. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  work  wood  or  stone  into 
any  shape  with  the  velocity  of  steam,  but  you 
cannot  thus  rapidly  operate  on  the  mind,  and 
grind  out  valuable  thought.  The  human 
body  grows  and  develops  itself  no  faster  now 
than  it  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  Just  so  it 
is  with  the  mind.  The  growth  and  culture 
of  body  and  mind  progress  alike. 

You  may  plant  an  acorn  in  the  richest  soil 
and  foster  it  with  all  human  skill,  and  still 
the  sprout  that  comes  therefrom  will  grow 
no  faster  than  that  of  an  oak.  Its  growth 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  na- 
ture of  an  oak.  You  may  cast  the  richest 
soil  around  its  roots  in  abundance,  and 
yet  it  will  absorb  the  nourishment  there- 
from no  faster  than  the  the  nature  of  the 
oak  allows.     Just  so  it  is  with  the  human 
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intellect.  You  can  load  innumerable  things 
upon  the  memory,  but  the  mind  will  digest 
no  faster  than  its  nature  permits  or  its 
strength  can  endure.  It  is,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  the  memory,  and  also  very 
important  that  a  pupil  memorize  principles 
and  definitions,  which,  though  not  fiilly 
comprehended,  are  treasured  up  in  the  mem- 
ory as  food  for  the  mind  to  reflect  upon. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  the  young 
learner  must  hasten  rapidly  from  subject  to 
subject,  and  do  nothing  but  memorize  ;  there 
must  also  be  time  for  reflection  and  thought. 
The  boy  must  indeed  eat  that  he  may  grow, 
but  if  he  eat  without  interruption  he  will 
die.  The  same  law  prevails  in  regard  to  his 
mental  nature;  if  he  do  nothing  else  than 
read  and  commit  to  memory,  the  mind  will 
die,  too 

In  the  business  of  teaching,  quick  results 
are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  .Every 
subject  must  be  examined  with  care,  and 
much  thought  must  be  expended  thereon. 
Nothing  must  be  passed  over  in  a  hurry. 
In  haste  we  cannot  think  profitably. 
Thoughts  spring  from  a  steady  and  well- 
balanced  mind.  A  man  can  make  his 
knowledge  of  facts  available  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  he  has  acquired  of  think- 
ing and  of  exercising  judgment  suitably  to 
the  time,  place,  and  occasion  of  bringing 
his  knowledge  into  play. 

Young  people,  in  many  cases,  do  not 
know  that  the  school-room  is  a  place  of  toil 
as  well  as  of  pleasure,  and  hence  they  enter 
it  with  no  other  expectation  than  that  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  only.  'Tis  true, 
school -days  may  be  the  happiest  days  of 
life;  and  yet,  as  in  manhood,  it  is  the  hap- 
piness which  the  idler  and  sluggard  can 
never  reach.  Hence,  those  who  enter 
school  with  such  views  are  disappointed, 
and  soon  leave  it. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  amusements  are 
not  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  Our 
nature  is  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleas- 
ure and  amusement  as  much  as  it  is  endowed 
with  strength  to  endure  labor.  We  must 
have  recreation.  He  who  toils  without  ces- 
sation will  soon  break  down,  and  die  prema- 
turely; but  he  who  is  in  the  ceaseless  pursuit 
of  pleasure  makes  himself  equally  unhappy, 
and  shortens  his  life  just  as  much.  Hence 
both  labor  and  rest,  or  recreation,  are  neces- 
sary to  our  happiness,  and  neither  can  exist 
without  the  other,  unconnected  with  a  pen- 
alty of  some  kind.  He  who  does  not  toil  is 
not  capable  of  enjoying  rest.  The  luxury 
of  rest  and  recreation  can  be  felt  only  by 


him  who  has  endured  toil.  These  remarks 
apply  as  much  to  mental  rest  and  mental 
labor  as  they  do  to  physical.  Man  is  dis- 
posed to  go  to  either  extreme.  At  present, 
the  danger  seems  to  be,  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents, to  allow  their  children  an  excess  of 
amusements,  especially  in  our  towns.  Lov- 
ing their  children  very  dearly,  they  are  in- 
clined to  gratify  them  in  everything  which 
furnishes  pleasure  to  the  childish  heart. 
While  this  is  the  case  the  teacher  has  up-hill 
work.  The  boy  or  girl  who  spends  all 
spare  time  in  light  amusements,  and  a  few 
evenings  every  week  in  dancing,  does  very 
little  in  daytime  in  the  school-room.  Under 
such  influences  the  head  becomes  filled  with 
an  excitement  and  with  notions  that  unfit 
the  mind  to  do  solid  thinking.  These  are 
views  that  I  have  penned  during  an  exper- 
ience (^  about  thirty  years  in  the  school- 
room. The  dancing  boy  or  dancing  girl  I 
have  found  invariably  too  light  in  mind  to 
produce  a  sober  thought,  or  to  comprehend 
a  problem  requiring  concentration  of  mind. 


TACT  IN  TEACHING. 


BY   J.    ELLIOT   ROSS. 


THE  ground  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  caption,  **Tact  in  Teaching,"  is 
a  keenness  of  perception  to  discern,  and 
ability  to  perform  that  which  some  peculiar 
circumstances  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances may  demand  in  the  schpol-room. 
A  thousand  and  one  little  exigencies  there 
are  for  which  no  work  on  teaching,  how- 
ever exhaustive,  can  provide  an  expedient. 
In  such  cases,  the  teacher  without  tact  will 
be  unsuccessful. 

To  illustrate :  An  orthography  class  is 
reciting.  The  word  *' George'*  is  given. 
John  misses  it,  when  it  passes  to  James,  who 
spells  it  correctly.  John  is  now  required  to 
spell  it,  but. fails  again;  and  though  it  be 
spelled  for  him  a  dozen  *  times,  and  he  at- 
tempt it  as  many,  still  he  fails.  Now,  it 
will  not  do  to  call  him  a  ''dumb  boy,"  and 
pass  on ;  the  teacher  must  have  tact  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  master  the  word.  It  has  been 
done  thus:  **What  are  the  first  two  letters? 
What  are  the  last  two?" — these  questions 
repeated  till  the  fact  is  impressed.  "  How 
many  letters  in  the  word  ?  The  two  middle 
letters  are  what?'* — ^and  the  word  is  nvas- 
tered.  The  highest  diploma  which  the  best 
college  in  our  land  can  bestow  cannot  make 
a  successful  teacher ;  nor,  to  be  more  pre- 
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cise,  does  it  even  indicate  him.  Some  of 
the  most  learned  in  the  profession  are  not 
embraced  in  the  circle  of  the  most  success- 
ful. Why?  They  lack  one  of  the  essen- 
tial qualifications  of  the  successful  teacher — 
tact.  That  teacher  who  binds  himself  down 
to  the  experience  and  methods  of  others  is  a 
failure,  just  as  certainly  as  he  who  binds 
himself  down  to  the  text -books.  Stereo- 
typed methods  will  not  work  in  the  school- 
room any  more  than  the  text-book  questiorts 
are  sufficient  for  any  single  lesson.  It  is 
well  that  we  seek  and  obtain  the  experience 
and  methods  of  others;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  simply  aids  when  viewed  in  the  light- of 
their  real  value. 

But  why  speak  of  tact?  Because  it  is 
lacking  in  a  large  majority  of  the  instructors 
of  the  present  day ;  and  this,  in  a  measure, 
because  it  is  not  properly  appreciated  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  having  control  of  the 
employment  of  teachers.  It  is  not  safe  to 
conclude  that  a  teacher  is  successful  simply 
because  he  holds  a  high-grade  certificate. 
Some  of  the  greatest  bunglers  in  the  school- 
room can  point  to  a  normal  school  or  col- 
lege diploma,  or  a  permanent  certificate. 
This  statement  is  made  from  personal  obser- 
vation. Let  a  man  hold  tenaciously  to 
another's  plan,  and  he  is  a  failure ;  let  him 
dare  to  strike  out  for  himself  and  he  may 
succeed. 

The  sinew  of  tact  is  education.  Success 
will  not  perch  upon  his  banner  who  lacks 
either.  Yet  a  moderate  education  combined 
with  tact  will  insure  a  greater  measure  of 
success  than  a  liberal  education  without  tact. 
Where  this  quality  is  lacking  in  the  teacher 
everything  is  a  drag,  and  ere  long  there  is 
developed  a  monotony  in  the  daily  routine 
of  study  and  recitation  which  has  contributed 
a  vast  number  to  the  pitiable  band  of  mental 
dyspeptics  to  be  found  among  the  American 
youth  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yet  what  can  be  done  ?  The  certificate  of 
the  applicant  for  a  school  does  not  indicate 
his  tact,  and  hence,  how  is  a  Board  of  Con- 
trol to  judge?  True,  we  have  ** Theory  of 
Teaching'*  on  the  certificate,  but  is  not  that 
a  dead  letter  ?  If  the  applicant  has  had  no 
experience  in  teaching  he  receives  *'none" 
for  "theory;"  if  he  has  taught  one  or  two 
terais  he  receives  "middling;"  more  than 
that  is  *'  good,"  and  the  next  time  he  is  ex- 
amined his  **  theory"  mark  is  No.  i.  What 
an  absurdity ! 

The  "theory"  mark  should  embrace  tact, 
and  should  be  obtained  by  examination,  as 
well  as  the  mark  for  any  of  the  branches  he 


is  authorized  by  his  certificate  to  teach.  Nor 
would  this  be  a  difficult  matter.  County 
superintendents  are,  or  at  least  should  be, 
practical,  skilful  teachers.  Such  could 
easily  direct  the  proper  questions  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  tact^an  applicant  will 
employ  in  his  "Theory." 

The  common  school  system  is  moving  on, 
but  still  there  is  much  deplorable  dragging. 
The  machinery  often  screeches  like  the  "hot 
box"  of  the  railroad  train. •^j'i  It  needs  lubri- 
cation.    Four  on  more  tact! 


"  SPARE  THE  ROD." 


IN  the  course  of  one  of  Mr.  Beecher's  late  sermons 
he  said  :  Many  persons  object  to  a  physical  pun- 
ishment for  children,  but  they  might  as  well  revile 
God  for  making  the  child  suffer  pain  when  it  stumbles 
on  a  stone.  Punishment  is  needed  sometimes,  and 
where  it  is  needed  use  it,  and  where  it  is  not  needed 
do  not  use  it.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  practical  skill 
and  wisdom.  Use  just  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish your  end — so  much  and  no  more.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  man,  say  with  great  experience  in  the 
rearing  of  children,  might  stop  and  reason  with  the 
child  and  so  dispense  with  the  rod,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  what  a  woman  who  has  to  work  for  a  living, 
who  has  fourteen  children,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  she  is  going  to  do  about  it.  You  that  have  am- 
plitude of  means  can  stop  and  blow  the  bubbles  of 
society,  but  for  others — don't  be  afraid  to  do  what 
God  does ;  all  creation  is  whipped  by  him,  and  you 
need  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  switch.  Men  say  that 
it  awakens  more  bad  passions  than  it  cures.  Well, 
that  is  because  you  don't  whip  hard  enough.  All 
slight  pinches,  all  slapping  of  the  ears,  are  abomina- 
tions. You  must  aim  to  establish  a  counter-irritation 
and  have  it  so.  Those,  then,  must  be  the  points — 
inside  and  outside  at  the  same  time,  thoroughness  in 
whipping  or  nothing,  that  is  the  rule.  Our  govern- 
ment in  the  family  destroys  self-goverment. 

People  marvel  why  children  turn  out  badly  for 
whom  so  much  has  been  done.  Suppose  your  child 
has  never  been  allowed  to  walk ;  suppose  the  servant 
was  obliged  to  carry  him  in  her  arms  or  wheel  him 
in  a  carriage  all  the  time,  and  he  never  be  allowed  to 
set  his  foot  upon  the  ground  till  he  was  twenty-one, 
and  then  people  marvel  that  he  cannot  walk  when  so 
much  has  been  done  to  spare  his  legs  up  to  this  time  I 
So  some  people  are  so  anxious  for  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  oftheir  children  that  they  damn  them ;  they 
won't  let  the  child  go  out  in  the  street  because  there 
are  bad  boys  there.  You  think  for  them ;  you  lay 
down  your  life  for  the  boy,  and  you  never  teach  him  a 
just  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong ;  you 
never  let  him  make  blunders,  which  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  child  to  do.  You  insist  on  it  that 
the  child  shall  be  stuffed  with  knowledge ;  you 
bother  him  in  every  way,  and  then,  at  last,  when  he 
gets  out  into  life  he  had  learned  nothing.  The  family 
is  a  school  in  which  the  children  are  to  practice  con- 
tinuously. You  can  teach  the  child  to  use  its  own 
judgment,  but  if  you  have  nothing  but  your  own  im- 
perious will,  and  say  nobody  can  have  any  rights  [in 
your  family,  the  law  is  yourself  all  the  time — "  the 
children  must  do  as  I  say  or  I  will  cut  their  heads  oC^ 
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Your  wiU  is  so  strong  that,  like  a  sparrow  beating  up 
against  a  tornado,  the  child's  will  is  swept  down  be- 
fore it,  and  consequently  when  he  gets  away  from 
home,  comes  down  to  New  York  perhaps,  his  first 
thought  is,  his  first  expression  is,  "  Thank  God,  now 
I  will  see  life."  And  the  worst  of  this  is,  to  him 
this  life  is  the  common  sewer ;  he  is  but  the  natural 
result  of  bad  government.  And  you  say,  "  Good 
gracious,  if  there  ever  was  a  boy  that  had  good  gov- 
ernment my  boy  had  !  "  but  he  had  not,  for  you  never 
allowed  him  to  exercise  the  first  principle  of  self- 
>conservation. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE. 


L.  P.  HECKER. 


TASTE  has  been  variously  defined  by 
those  who  have  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Some  make  it  a  matter  of  sensibility, 
others  ajgain  a  power  of  discrimination.  Ali- 
son combines  both  element^  and  defines  it 
as,  ''That  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
perceive  and  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  or 
sublime  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  *  * 
Burke  and  Reid  take  a  similar  view,  while 
Akenside,  representing  the  former,  asks : 

What,  then,  is  taste  but  those  internal  powers. 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  ? 

Mental  philosophers,  likewise,  disagree  as 
to  what  occasions  the  emotion  which  is  term- 
ed the  beautiful.  Some  attribute  the  cause 
to  certain  qualities  in  the  object  which  pro- 
duces this  sensation,  others  lodge  it  in  the 
mind  itself.  There  is  also  much  difference 
in  their  theories,  whether  that  power  of  the 
mind,  which  takes  cognizance  of  beauty,  is 
a  distinct  faculty,  or  whether  the  whole  mind 
is  employed  in  this  mental  operation.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  mind  certainly  has  a  power 
for  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  this  power 
-can  undoubtedly  be  developed  by  careful 
culture  to  a  very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  rendered  permanently 
inoperative  by  indifference  and  neglect. 

The  existence  of  such  a  power,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  when  we  behold  objects 
which  possess  symmetry,  delicacy,  utility, 
novelty  and  unity  in  variety,  pleasurable 
emotions  are  excited  in  the  mind.  And,  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  we  need  but 
witness  the  relative  degree  of  intensity  with 
which  minds  of  different  stages  of  culture  are 
impressed  by  the  same  objects. 

Since  taste,  then,  admits  of  cultivation, 
this  work  naturally  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  teacher,  and  he  should  consequently 
be  able  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  th  is  power.  Youth  is  the  golden  season 


to  arouse  and  strengthen  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, and  as  taste  is  almost  exclusively  of 
such  a  nature,  an  early  age  is  eminently  the ' 
proper  time  to  commence  this  work.  Nor 
are  opportunities  wanting  to  do  so,  even  be- 
fore the  children  begin  to  attend  school. 
Beauty  is  all  around  us ;  every  blade  of  grass, 
and  every  opening  flower  bears  the  impress 
of  the  beautiful.  The  murmuring  brook,  the 
picturesque  landscape,  and  the  elegant  arts, 
are  well-known  examples  that  excite  pleasing 
sensations.  But,  alas,  how  little  is  done  in 
the  way  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  our 
children  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  We  are  a 
fast  people.  We  have  no  time  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
Utilization  is  the  chief  end  and  object  of  our 
being.  It  pervades  our  whole  business  rela- 
tions, and  enters  our  very  social  life.  Our 
educational  system  is  almost  exclusively  or- 
ganized on  this  basis.  The  sciences  and  the 
mathematics,  consequently,  occupy  an  un- 
due prominence  in  nearly  all  our  schools, 
whilst  the  study  of  the  languages,  music  and 
drawing  is  almost  totally  ignored.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  obvious,  because  a  knowledge 
of  the  former  adds  to  our  material  wealth, 
whilst  an  acquisition  of  the  latter  fits  us  more 
particularly  for  an  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties in  nature  and  art,  and  hence  it  is  deemed 
of  secondary  importance. 

As  our  schools  are,  then,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  regarded  merely  as  agencies  to  pre- 
pare children  for  the  sole  business  of  money- 
getting,  teachers  seldom  rise  above  these 
low  views  of  education,  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion. But  when  we  consider  the  influence 
which  a  refined  taste  exerts  upon  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  formation  of  character,  and 
thai  his  moral  and  religious  life  is  largely 
moulded  by  his  taste,  we  may  well  ask,' 
Should  not  teachers  have  a  just  conception 
of  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  taste,  and 
endeavor  to  correct  these  erroneous  ideas 
in  the  rising  generation?  They  evidently 
should,  in  order  that  all  the  noble  powers 
may  be  developed  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed mankind. 

Let  teachers,  then,,  aspire  to  cultivate  the 
taste  of  their  pupils,  that  they  may  perceive 
more  deeply  and  appreciate  more  fiilly  all 
that  is  true  and  good  and  beautiful.  To  do 
this,  teachers  should  aim  to  have  the  sur- 
roundings of  their  children  as  attractive  as 
possible;  and  constantly  point  out  to  them 
that  which  is  ennobling  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Pupils  should  be  taught  that  there 
is  beauty  in  a  tidy  appearance,  in  neatly 
executed  work,  and  in  exemplary  conduct, 
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as  well  as  in  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow and  the  niellow  richness  of  the  autumn 
leaves.  But  above  all,  they  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  highest  form  of  ,beauty 
exists,  not  in  the  material,  in  the  finite,  but 
in  the  spiritual,  in  the  infinite. 

There  is  beauty  all   around   our  path,  if  but   our 

watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  'mid  familiar  things,  and  through  their 

lowly  guise  . 
We  may  find  it  where  a  hedgerow  showers  its  blos- 
soms o'er  our  way, 
Or  a  cottage  window  sparkles  forth  in  the  last  red 

light  of  day. 
Yes !  beauty  dwells  in  all  our  paths, — but '  sorrow, 

too,  is  there ; 
How  oft  some  cloud  within  us  dims  the  bright,  still 

summer  air ! 
But  we  feel  by  the  lights  and  clouds  through  which 

our  pathway  lies, 
By  the  beauty  and  the  grief  alike,  we  are  training  for 

the  skies. 


METTRAY. 


THE  GREAT  FRENCH  REFORM  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL. 


THE  London  Nfws,  in  a  biographical 
notice  of  M.  de  Metz,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing references  to  the  admirable  institu- 
tion at  Mettray,  France,  to  which  he  conse- 
crated his  life : 

British  munificence  replaced  the  losses  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  1870,  when  Mettray  was  looted  by 
the  runaways  of  Chanzy's  army  and  severely  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Prussians.  The  sightly  chalets  in 
which  the  boys  take  their  repasts,  sleep  and  work  in 
the  long  winter  nights  at  handicrafts  useful  to  the 
agriculturalist,  are  adorned  with  engravings  furnished 
by  London  printsellers,  English  art-unions,  and  the 
Jate  prince  consort,  of  whom  and  the  Queen  M.  de 
Metz  was  for  a  week  the  guest  at  Windsor.  The 
royal  invitation  was  sent  to  him  through  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. To  the  end  of  his  life,  which  closed  at  the 
age  of  79,  the  object  of  this  gracious  attention  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  the  week  he  spent  at  Windsor. 
He  invariably  asked  English  visitors  of  good  social 
standing  how  the  queen  was,  and  if  her  sons  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  father.  In  speaking  of  the 
prince  he  once  said  before  me,  "He  was  distingue^ 
well-intentioned,  patient,  and  practical,  and  like  my- 
self, fond  of  the  poor  and  fine  engravings." 

Under  the  paternal  sway  of  M  de  Metz,  nearly  3,000 
children,  all  originally  belonging  to  the  criminal 
class,  have  grown  up  to  be  useful  members  of  society. 
His  kind  rule  was  judiciously  tempered  with  military 
discipline.  The  schoolmasters  and  wardens,  care- 
fully trained  in  a  normal  school  under  the  eye  of  M. 
de  Metz  himself,  were  aided  by  drill  sergeants,  a  band 
master,  an  old  sailor  and  some  retired /awi/jVrj.  The 
latter  taught  the  use  of  fire  pumps,  escape  ladders  and 
scaling  hooks.  This  mixture  of  kindness  and  disci- 
pline has  worked  wonders.  As  farm  laborers,  men 
reared  at  Mettray   obtain   higher   wages   than  any 


others  all  along  the  Loire.  Tours  was  once  saved 
from-  inundation  by  M.  de  Metz's  boys,  who  also  have 
rescued  more  chateaux  and  farmhouses  than  I  now 
can  think  of  from  the  flames.  Those  taken  for  the 
conscription  became  excellent  soldiers,  as  divers  let^ 
ters  of  generals  and  colonels,  and  photographs  of 
sergeants,  corporals  and  privates,  either  decorated  or 
showing  the  military  medal,  prove.  These  testimo- 
nials and  pictorial  witnesses  are  handsomely  framed 
and  hung  round  the  tablet  of  honor  on  which  the 
names  of  deserving  youths  are  inscribed  in  the  school- 
room. 

Since  the  invention  of  photography,  a  very  sugges- 
tive gallery  has  been  framed  at  Mettray.  It  shows 
the  boy  as  he  entered,  and  the  man  he  had  become 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  out  and  seek  a 
livelihood.  The  change  from  the  crawling  cater- 
pillar to  the  soaring  butterfly  is  hardly  more  striking 
than  the  alteration  of  the  ill-conditioned,  demoralized 
cub  into  the  self-helpful  humanized  adult.  During  a 
visit  to  Mettray  I  was  struck  with  the  pains  taken  by 
the  good  director  in  trying  to  inculcate  a  sentiment 
of  honor  and  personal  dignity.  Theft  was  treated  as 
a  venial  sin  compared  to  lying,  and  a  bold  lie  was 
held  to  be  less  immoral  than  prevarication.  A  sneak 
could  tiot  stand  worse  in  an  English  school  than 
among  the  juveniles  at  Mettray.  Good  conduct  was 
encouraged  and  public  spirit  fostered  by  the  inge- 
nious system  of  individual  and  corporate  rewards. 
Each  "  family  " — ^that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  thirty  in- 
habiting a  chalet — was  rewarded  in  the  person  of  its 
elected  chief  or  "  eldest  brother.'*  On  Sunday  the 
family  earning  the  greatest  number  of  good  marks  in 
the  course  of  the  week  was  allowed  to  take  for  its 
ensign,  when  marching  in  the  field,  the  flag  of  honor. 
Prizes  were  awarded  and  punishments  meted  out  by 
M.  de  Metz  at  the  Sunday  morning  court.  He  wore 
on  those  occasions  his  judge's  robes,  and  acted  with 
as  much  gravity  and  conscientious  circumspection 
as  if  presiding  at  an  assize  tribunal.  Having  care- 
fully studied  the  character  of  each,  he  knew  how  to 
admonish,  or,  as  he  said  himself  of  Wesley,  to  And 
where  the  spark  lay,  and  fan  it  into  a  flame.  No- 
body was  brought  up  for  punishment  who  had  not 
fii-st  passed  a  day  in  the  Salle  de  Reflexion — a  kind 
of  lock-up,  hung  round  with  moral  engravings,  where 
the  director  visited  the  culprit  and  endeavored  to 
reason  or  persuade  him  into  repentance  and  good 
resolutions.  Before  the  boys  turned  in  for  the  night 
they  were  allowed  each  to  pass  a  few  minutes  in  the 
chapel.  Near  the  door  a  "  restitution  box  "  invited 
any  one  who  had  pilfered  in  the  course  of  the  day 
to  ease  his  conscience  by  throwing  into  it  the  stolen 
objects.  One  morning  I  saw  the  result  of  this  silent 
appeal  to  the  inner  monitor.  A  penknife,  nn  apple, 
several  pieces  of  copper  money,  a  lump  of  smuggled 
tobacco,  a  packet  of  licorice  stolen  from  the  village 
grocer,  and  an  obscene  song,  obtained  it  would  b^ 
hard  to  sav  how  or  where.  M.  de  Metz  told  me  he 
had  more  trouble  in  reforming  the  lymphatic  than  the 
energetic  ruffian.  When  once  the  latter  got  into  a 
straight  groove  he  was  able  to  remain ;  but  the  slug- 
gish nature  was  liable  to  relapse  if  left  to  itself 
or  placed  within  the  reach  of  bad  influences.  This 
good  and  great  reformer  found  that  nutritive  victuals 
were  conducive  to  self  reliance.  Hard  work  was 
demanded  of  all  susceptible  of  enduring  it ;  but  two 
excellent  repasts,  with  a  goblet  of  pure  wine  at  each^ 
and  in  the  middle  of  that  day  a  lump  of  bread,  re- 
warded excellent  exertions  in  flelds,  cow-houses,, 
dairy  and  workshops.     Mettray  has   the  appearaiice 
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of  a  Moravian  settlement,  but  in  no  wise  of  a  peni- 
tentiary. The  farm  buildings,  dairy,  bakehouse  atid 
laundry  are  models  of  neatness  and  intelligent  man- 
agement. In  early  summer  the  kitchen  garden  i.s 
delightful  to  see  and  walk  in.  Apart  from  what 
goes  to  furnish  the  refectories  with  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, more  than  an  acre  is  distributed  into  allotments 
for  good  conduct  prizes.  Its  product  is  the  property 
of  the  boys  to  whom  it  is  allowed.  They  may  sell 
or  give  it  away  as  they  please.  One  hard  winter, 
M.  de  Metz  related  to  me,  twenty  juveniles  sponta- 
neously sent  the  proceeds  of  their  patches,  which 
they  had  been  a  long  while  hoarding  up,  to  a  starv- 
ing family  in  the  neighborhood.  I  doubt  if  it  was  so 
much  the  consequence  of  the  Mettray  system  as  of 
the  happy  personal  influence  of  the  director. 


J 


PHYSIOLOGY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


[The  author  in  sending  us  this  article  has  the  fol- 
lowing in  a  private  note  which  we  think  it  well  to  print 
herewith.  *'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  press  is  con. 
tinually  complaining  that  our  young  men  are  crowding 
into  the  professions  and  clerkships,  trying  to  make  their 
living  with  their  brains,  while  our  manufactories  and 
other  industries  suffer  for  the  want  of  hands — ^good 
laborers.  As  the  mental  faculties  sCre  the  only  ones 
they  have  been  taught  to  use,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
shrink  from  manual  employment  when  their  physical 
powers  never  have  been  properly  trained  or  develop- 
ed, and  when  physical  labor  is  a  sort  of  *  motor 
nerve,'  excruciating  instead  of  a  comparatively  easy 
and  pleasant  muscular  exertion." — Ed.] 

THE  assertion  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that 
reason  by  extinguishing  other  supersti- 
tions finally  becomes  itself  the  object  of  su- 
perstition ;  that  in  minds  freed  by  its  help 
from  unwarrantable  belief,  it  becomes  that 
to  which  an  unwarrantable  amount  of  belief 
is  given,  seems  to  derive  some  force  from  the 
present  phase  of  education  in  our  country. 
Eloquence  exhausts  itself  upon  the  glorious 
aittributes  of  the  human  intellect.  The  mind 
in  our  present  plan  of  education  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  part  of  the  human  being 
worthy  of  development,  of  culture,  or  of  be- 
ing understood.  And  all  that  is  or  can  be 
said  of  the  sublime  attributes  of  the  mind,  is 
undoubtedly  true,  still  it  is  not  the  part  of  a 
rational  nature  to  contemn  the  casket  which 
contains  this  great  treasure  even  though  this 
casket  were  in  itself  worthless.  It  would  yet 
be  of  the  highest  value  for  the  offices  it  per- 
forms ;  much  more  when  it  is  itself  a  piece 
of  rare  workmanship  curiously  and  wonder- 
fully wrought. 

Of  the  great  importance  of  the  offices  it 
performs  and  the  relations  it  bears  to  that 
divine  attribute,  the  mind,  any  one  must  be 
convinced  by  reflecting  for  a  moment  upon 
the  single  fact,  that  a  glass  of  liquor  taken 
into  the  stpmach  is  capable  of  throwing  the 


mind  into  a  chaos  of  disorder  and  darkness. 

Though  the  spirit  is  the  noblest  part  of 
man,  still  its  existence  and  continuance  here 
on  earth, for  God's  6wn  wise  and  good  reas- 
ons, is  only  possible  through  the  medium  of 
the  physical  organism  and  in  subjection  to 
physical  and  material  laws,  the  operation 
of  which  it  is  eminently  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  seek  to  know  and  understand 
as  far  as  our  finite  powers  will  permit. 

I  conceive  the  proper  object  of  our  com- 
mon schools  to  be,  not  merely  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  "mental 
gymnastics,'*  but  the  training  and  prepara- 
tion of  our  children  for  their  career  in  life  as 
individuals  in  the  pursuit  of  their  true  and 
substantial  happiness;  and  as  citizens  and 
members  of  society,  their  duties  toward  each 
other  and  to  the  State. 

Now,  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
majority  of  our  pupils  must  in  life  gain  a 
livelihood  by  physical  labor,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  teach  then>  physiology  as  well  as 
the  science  of  granimar,  or  of  quantity? 
"^ould  it  not  be  as  important  for  them  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal facts  relating  to  food  and  sleep,  and 
physical  exertion  and  rest,  as  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  physical  geog- 
raphy or  the  processes  of  algebraic  demon- 
stration ? 

Is  it  more  important  to  know  the  rules  of 
speech  or  the  laws  of  numbers  than  to  know 
the  laws  of  digestion,  respiration,  nervous 
and  muscular  action  ?  laws  to  which  we  are 
directly  subject  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
the  ignorance,  neglect  and  violation  of 
which  is  so  plainly  evident  in  the  American 
physique,  and  which  causes  apprehensions 
for  its  future  ? 

It  would  not  be  as  much  of  a  wonder,  if 
physiology  were  made  one  of  the  regular 
and  universal  branches  to  be  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  as  it  is  that  it  is  not.  At 
arty  rate,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  a 
practical  knowledge  of  even  the  principal 
facts  of  physiology  should  be  so  rare  among 
our  people.  It  would  certainly  be  better  to 
tell  a  class  of  pupils  that  a  fit  of  sleeplessness 
is  often  caused  by  bathing,  or  severe  and 
protracted  mental  or  physical  exertion  after 
.a  hearty  supper,  as  it  arrests  the  digestion, 
and  why  it  arrests  it,  and  how  indigestion 
acts  on  sleep,  rather  than  to  be  taught  in 
after  life  by  the  local  paper  that  to  cure  a 
fit  of  sleeplessness  we  must  run  up  and  down 
stairs  several  times. 

Physiology  is  surely  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  our  common  school  pupils  as  any  of 
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the  other  empirical  branches  of  study. 
Especially  since  the  capacity  and  opportu- 
nities of  so  many  of  our  pupils  is  limited,  it 
is  expedient  that  those  branches  of  study 
should  be  selected  which  will  be  of  the  most 
direct  use  and  benefit  in  after  life. 

This  subject — the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  branches  taught  in  our  conraion 
schools — \&  a  matter  for  grave  consideration, 
and  a  candid  discussion  of  it  would  lead  to 
a  great  improvement  in  our  educational  re- 
sults. LA  BORER. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SOCIAL  MANNERS. 


IN  a  previous  article  we  noticed  the  con- 
nection between  schools  and  public 
morals,  and  now  speak  of  the  relation  of  the 
former  to  social  manners.  In  its  wider 
sense,  * 'manners"  includes  morals,  customs, 
and  whatever  else  appertains  to  the  habits 
of  society.  In  the  narrow  sense  in  which 
we  now  use  the  term,  it  simply  means  that 
outward  deportment,  whose  attractive  traits 
are  decorum,  civility  and  polite  usage. 

The  intimate  relation  of  good  manners  to 
good  morals,  is  such  that  in  everyday  life  we 
presume  to  estimate  characterhy  deportment. 
Indeed,  we  doubt  if  one  can  really  exist  long 
without  the  other,  for  it  is  no  less  true  that 
good  manners  are  the  effect  of  good  morals, 
than  that  the  former  by  reflex  action,  pre- 
serve the  latter  from  injurious  contact.  We 
do  not  believe  that  human  beings  fall  at 
once,  **like  the  snow  from  heaven  to  hell.'* 
Open  immorality  is  a  fungus  which  exists 
only  under  conditions,  the  first  of  which  is 
the  destruction  of  that  instinct  of  decorum 
which  we  may  truly  term  the  '^sentinel  of  the 
soul."  On  this  principle  rests  that  propriety 
of  behavior  which  society  has  ever  main- 
tained as  essential  to  respectable  reputation. 
This  fact  is  too  apparent  to  need  either  argu- 
ment or  illustration  here. 

In  the  minor  morals  involving  candor, 
courtesy  and  hospitality — ^as  distinguished 
from  deceit,  vulgarity  and  brutish  selfishness 
—are  to  be  found  the  buds  and  blossoms  which 
by  and  by  reach  fruition  in  a  noble  after-life. 
From  our  consciousness  of  this  arises  our  ten- 
dency to  ascribe  every  heroic  characteristic  of 
the  great  and  good  back  to  the  holy  sentiments 
of  a  mother's  counsel  and  a  mother's  piety. 
Without  doubt  early  homes  influence  is  the 
most  potent  motor  of  human  life,  and  it  is 
largely  because  all  our  home  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  that  all  our  young  folks 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.     It  is  a  sad 


but  certain  fact  that  the  parents  of  many  of 
our  pupils  are  themselves  so  besotted,  un- 
couth and  ignorant,  that  the  home  influence 
which  ought  to  be  elevating  and  holy  is 
either  not  positively  good  or  decidedly  de- 
grading. 

In  such  cases  can  the  Commonwealth  look 
passively  on,  content  merely  to  supply  her 
** little  ones"  with  what  book  knowledge 
the  caprice  of  the  parent  will  permit  ?  By 
no  means.  Compulsory  education,  itself  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  to  helpless  child- 
hood, must  soon  arrive,  unless  the  world 
moves  backward  ;  and  it  is  the  undoubted 
duty  of  public  education  to  earnestly  coun- 
teract, both  by  precept  and  example,  the 
misfortune  of  its  pupils  through  uncivilized 
homes. 

Class  books  will  not  aid  the  teacher  in 
this  important  matter.  He  himself  is  both 
the  teacher  and  the  book.  Herein  is  his 
position  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  pulpit, 
although  we  must  sorrowfully  confess  that, 
as  classes,  the  moral  standard  of  teacher  and 
preacher  is  far  from  equality. 

Positive  immoral  influence,  such  as  pro- 
fanity, tippling,  etc. ,  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
is  too  often  tolerated,  and  that  heart-power 
and  culture  which  one  educator  calls  '*  sweet- 
ness and  light,"  are  little  regarded. 

Thus  our  schools  are  frequently  occupied 
solely  in  abstract  studies,  which  have  but 
little  effect  on  either  morals  or  manners. 
The  model  ideal  of  this  class  seems  to  be  a 
modern  Memnonium,  whose  stony  oracle  is 
too  ** elevated"  to  enter  into  sympathy  with 
.childhood,  and  whose  individual  influence, 
in  moulding  their  character,  is  *' equal  to 
nought."  Machines,  of  course,  have  their 
uses,  but  moral  power  is  not  among  them. 

However  we  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
warm  hearts  and  noble  sentiments,  yet  the 
tnith  remains,  that  it  is  by  these  things  that 
great  nations  and  great  men  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being,  while  it  is  equally 
true  that  such  sentiments  are  both  created 
by,  and  the  creators  of,  our  social  manners. 

MANHATTAN. 


Says  Thackeray  somewhere,  *  *  Our  educa- 
tion makes  of  us  the  most  eminently  selfish 
men  in  the  world.  We  fight  for  ourselves, 
we  pash  for  ourselves,  we  yawn  for  ourselves, 
we  light  our  pipes  and  say  we  won't  go  out, 
we  prefer  ourselves  and  our  ease  ;  and  the 
greatest  good"  that  comes  to  man  from 
woman's  society  is  that  he  has  to  think  of 
somebody  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  be  con- 
stantly attentive  and  respectful." 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

LANCASTER,  AUGUST,  1874. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School  building,  Shippensburg,  on 
the  nth,  1 2th  and  13th  days  of  August,  1874. 
As  the  meeting  will  be  held  near  the  centre 
of  the  State,  we  confidently  anticipate  a  large 
attendance  at  Shippensburg,  of  superintend- 
ents, teachers  and  others^^interested  in  the 
work.  The  following  is  the  programme  of 
exercises  as  received  from  the  active  commit- 
tee having  the  matter  in  charge. 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  IITH. 

1  o  A.  M . — Opening  Exercises  of  Association .  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome i  by  Geo.  P.  Beard.  Reply — ^James 
L.  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Five  minute  addresses,  by  prominent  educators  and 
friends  of  education.  Enrolment  of  members.  Mis- 
cellaneous business. 

2  P.  M. — Inaugural  Addre^ — George  J.  Luckey, 
A.  M.,  Pittsburgh. 

Educational  Antiques — Edward  Shippen,  Esq., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Teacher  an   Interpreter — Rev.  C.   L.  Ehren 
feld,  Principal  South  Western  Normal  College,  Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 

7. 30  P.  M. — Co- Education  of  the  Sexes — T.  Jeffer- 
son Duncan,  A.  M.,  Pittsburgh.  Discussion  of  sub- 
ject opened  by  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  President 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  Study  of  Geometry — Robert  Curry,  A.  M., 
Deputy  State  Superintendent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  I2TH. 

9  A.  M. —  Vocal  Culture  in  Our  Public  Schools — J. 
W.  Shoemaker,  A.M.,  Philadelphia. 

Relations  of  Natural  Science  to  Popular  Educa- 
tion— C.  F.  Himes,  Ph.  D.,  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

2  p.  M. —  Technical  Education — Cieorge  Woods, 
LL.D.,  Pres't  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Local  Supervision  of  Schools — B.  F.  Shaub,  A.M., 
Lancaster,  Pa, 

Discussion,  Should  the  Law  Establish  State  Uni- 

fermity  in  Text- Books?     Affirmative — H.W.Fisher, 

E.sq.,  Supt.  of  Schools,   Bedford,    Pa.     Negative — 

Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7.30  A.  M. — Address:^  ** Honor, ^^  Miss  H.  L.  D. 
Potter,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Money  Value  of  Education — Rev.  George  P. 
Hays,  Pres.  Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST    I3TH. 

9  A.  M. —  The  Importance  of  Literary  Culture— J. 
Willis  Westlake,  A.  M.,  State  Normal  School,  MU- 
lersville,  Pa. 

The  Schools  of  the  Future — Andrew  Burtt,  A.M., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Wants  of  Our  Schools— J .  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  Kish- 
acoquillas,  Pa.     Discussion  of  subject. 

2  p.  M.—High  Schools :  Their  Place  in  a  System 
of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Aid  for  Them—li. 
N.  Horton,.A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Standard  Qualifications  of  Teachers — D.  E.  Kast, 
Esq.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  Discus- 
sion  of  subject. 

7.30  p.  M. — Education  under  the  New  Constitution 
— Hon.  J.  I'.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent. 

Short  addresses  by  prominent  educators. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST    I4TH. 

Excursion  and  Social  Reunion — In  discretion  of 
Association.  j^^ES  L.  Harrison, 

Chairman  Ex.  Committee. 

LOCAL   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Trains  will  stop  at  the  School  Building  during 
this  meeting.  Trains  from  Harrisburg  going  south' 
and  west  pass  respectively  at  9.45  A.  M.,4.00,  7.15  p^ 
M.  Trains  to  Harrisburg  and  the  north  and  east  at 
5.30  and  9.45  A.  M.,  and  5.45  P.  M. 

First-class  Board  and  Lodging  in  the  School 
Building  for  four  hundred  or  more  guests. 

Terms,  $1.$^  per  day.  Rooms  should  be  orderedl 
on  or  before  Aug.  i.  Address  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 

Messrs.  G.  R.  Dvkeman,  J.  A.  C.  McCune,  N.  L. 
Dykeman,  Wm.  Mell,  and  John  Grabill  are  the  local 
Committee   of  Arrangements,  and   no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  the  visit  of  teachers,  and  others  to- 
Shippensburg  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

RAILROAD   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Persons  having  orders  from  the  Ticket  Agent  of 
the  Association,  can  procure  Excursion  Tickets  at 
the  principal  stations  on 

CUMBERLAND   VALLEY,  PHIL' A   k  BALT.  CENTRAL, 
BELVIDERE  DELAWARE,  DANVILLE,      HAZLETON    ft 
NORTHERN   CENTRAL,  WILKESBARRE, 
PENNSYLVANIA,  BUFFALO,   CORRY  *  PITTS- 
ALLEGHENY  VALLEY,  BURGH, 
OIL  CREEK  k  ALLEG'T  R„  PHILADELPHIA   k  ERIE. 

The  following  will  have  Excursion  Tickets  on 
sale  at  the  Principal  Stations,  without  orders: 

NORTH    PENNSYLVANIA,       HUxNT'GDON  k  BROAD  TOP, 
LEHIGH   VALLEY,  WILMINGTON    k    READING. 

Parties  who  pay  full  fare  in  going  over  the  follow- 
ing, can  procure  Passes  at  the  meeting  to  return  free 

DELAWARE   *    HUDSON,      WEST    CHESTER   k  PHIL* A. 

Parties  of  ten  or  more  going  from .  the  same  sta- 
tion, on  any  of  the  following,  can  procure  Excursion. 
Tickets  without  orders,  at  greatly  reduced  prices : 

ERIE   k   PITTSBURGH,  EAST   PENNSYLVANIA, 

CATAW'A  k  WILLIAMSP'T,    PHILAD'A  k  READING. 

For  Cards  of  Membership,  enclose  One  Dollar,  with 
stamp.  For  Orders,  apply  (stamp  enclosed)  giving 
Railroads  and  stations,  to  J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Ticket 
Agent  State  Teachers*  Association,  Germantown,  Pa.  ■ 
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THE  article  on  the  manner  in  which 
teachers  should  spend  their  vacation, 
from  which  we  printed  an  extract  in  our 
last  numbet,  crediting  the  authorship  to 
the  efficient  Berks  County  Superintendent, 
D.  B.  Bmner,  it  now  appears  was  written  by 
Jacob  Weidle,  Esq.,  for  the  Times  and  Dis- 
patch of  Reading.  We  make  the  correction 
cheerfully.  

No  one  has  written  wiser  words  on  the 
subject  of  education  than  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
fonnerly  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  now  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  A  discourse  of  his  on  '* Moral 
Discipline  in  the  Common  Schools,**  deliv- 
ered in  the  city  of  New  York,  will  be  found 
in  this  number.  Let  no  teacher  or  school 
director  fail  to  read  it.  He  who  does  so 
thoughtfully  will  rise  from  the  task  with 
higher  ideas  of  both  the  function  and  the 
power  of  the  common  school  as  an  agency  for 
the  improvement  of  the  human  family. 

Charles  J.  Collins  Jias- resigned  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  schools  of  Wilkesbarre,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  several  years.  He 
accepts  the  principalship  of  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
and  will  soon  remove  to  his  new  field  of  la- 
bor. In  parting  from  Mr.  Collins  it  is  only 
due  him  to  say  that  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  hard  worker  and  an  enthusiastic  friend 
of  public  education.  Under  his  supervision 
the  schools  of  Wilkesbarre  have  made  won- 
derful progress  in  all  respects.  Eight  years 
ago  no  place  of  its  size  in  the  whole  state 
had  {)oorer  school  buildings  or  poorer  schools; 
to-day  it  is  almost  as  well  known  for  its  effi- 
cient school  system  as  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  that  surrounds  it.  To  Mr.  Collins 
must  be  accorded  great  credit  for  the  part 
he  took  in  bringing  about  the  happy  change. 
We  regret  the  loss  to  the  State  of  a  man  so 
able  and  so  earnest. 


School  of  Oratory. — The  First  Com- 
mencement of  the  National  School  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  took  place  in  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  June  nth,  and 
was  a  brilliant  affair.      The  Normal  Monthly 

says  of  it: 

The  Academy  was  filled  with  a  large,  refined, 
and  cultivated  audience,  aud  was  unusually  beautiful 
with  rich  drapery  and  handsomely  arranged  foliage, 
plants  and  flowers.  Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  Ex-Governor  Pollock,  Hon.  John  W. 
Forney,  and  the  Principal,  Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker, 
took  part  in  the  exercises.  We  read  with  special  in- 
terest the  finished  and  fitting  addresses  of  Col.  Forney 
and  Prof.  Shoemaker.  The  music  was  furnished  in 
part  by  our  sweet  singer.  Miss  Cynthia  Bare.      The 


graduaring  class,  numbering  sixteen  members,  were 
presented  with  diplomas  by  the  Principal,  and  proba- 
bly constitute,  as  he  announced,  the  vanguard,  not 
only  of  the  institution,  but  of  the  world,  in  the  author- 
ity they  bear  to  represent  the  culture  and  capability 
of  human  utterance.  We  heartily  congratulate  our 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  upon  their  emi- 
nent and  well-merited  success. 


Primary  Teaching. — "A   Director'*  in 
one  of  the  growing  cities  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania seriously  advocates  the  doctrine  in 
a    local    paper,    that  teachers  in    primary 
schools  not   only   do  not  need  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  grammar,  but  that  a  teacher 
who  has  devoted  the  necessary  time  and  labor 
to  acquire  such  a  thorough  knowledge,  has 
become  disqualified  for   teaching  the  rudi- 
ments to  small  children  !     He  further  adds, 
that  the  employing  of  only  such   primary 
teachers  as  have  a  thorough  knowledge  "  of 
even  the  branches  they  teach — ^reading,  writ- 
ing and   arithmetic" — would   not   only  be 
unnecessarily  expensive,  but  would  also  be 
unprofitable  as  a  means  of  securing  efficient 
teachers.      The  fact  that  this  ''Director" 
expresses  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  the  official  direction  of  our 
common  schools,  is  the  sad  explanation  of 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  primary  edu- 
cation  in. this  country.     **  A  girl  of  sixteen 
years,  fresh  from  the  grammar  schools, "  may 
succeed  in  hearing  lessons  recited  by  rote 
and  in  keeping  children  quiet,  and  she  may 
thus  satisfy  her  employers,  but  such  yoiing 
girls  cannot,  as  a  class,  teach  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  '*  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic" 
— certainly  a  very  limited  course  of  primary 
instruction.     We   have  visited  hundreds  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  charge  of 
girls  who  had  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the-  branches  they  were  trying  to  teach,  but, 
with- rare  exceptions,  they  were  not  accurate 
and  skillful  teachers.     Most  of  them  were 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
primary  instruction.      As  a  rule,  no  girl  of 
sixteen  ought  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher, 
whatever  may  be  her  scholastic  attainments. 
— The  National  Teacher. 


We  have  been  surprised  to  see  certain 
newspap^s  give  encouragement  to  the  young 
men  at  Bowdoin  College  who  refused  to  drill 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  institution. 
There  may  be  a  question  as.  to  the  propriety 
of  having  military  drills  at  a  literary  col- 
lege, but  that  question  has  little  to  do  in  de- 
termining the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  students  at  Bow- 
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doin.  These  drills  have  been  in  use  at  this 
college  for  years,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  an  officer  stationed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  them,  all  the  rebel- 
lious students  entered  college  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  would  be  expected  of 
them  in  this  respect,  and  no  valid  excuse 
for  their  conduct  can  be  based  either  upon 
the  nature  of  the  exercises  or  the  time  or 
manner  of  their  introduction.  Those  who 
defend  the  students,  therefore,  must  take 
the  ground  that  their  wishes,  and  not  the 
requirements  of  the  trastees  and  faculty, 
should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  college. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  young 
and  unthinking  should  express  sympathy  for 
the  students,  and  urge  them  to  be  firm  in 
the  stand  they  have  taken ;  but  we  are  sur- 
prised, as  we  have  said,  to  see  leading  news- 
papers patting  the  rash  young  men  upon  the 
shoulders,  calling  them  heroes,  and  propos- 
ing a  system  of. college  discipline  that  would 
break  up  every  college  in  the  country.  The 
point  to  be  considered  is  this:  Are  our  col- 
leges to  be  governed  by  their  trustees  and 
faculties,  or  are  they  to  be  governed  by  the 
students?  If  a  bodv  of  students  are  to  be 
applauded  for  refusing  to  engage  in  a  mili- 
tary drill,  they  may  refuse  with  equally  good 
reason  to  engage  in  any  exercise  or  study 
they  may  not  like.  Disobedience  in  one 
thing  is  disobedience  in  all  things.  If  the 
authorities  of  Bowdoin  should  yield  in  this 
instance,  the  ruling  power  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  students.  For  the  good  of  our 
American  colleges,  we  hope  they  will  not  do 
so,  though  every  student  should  in  conse- 
quence desert  the  institution. 


FREE-HAND  DRAWING. 


THE  following  from  the  late  report  of  Mr. 
A.  P.  Stone,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
many  cities  and  towns  of  Pennsylvania : 

Hitherto,  drawing  has  been  taught  and  practiced 
to  some  extent  in  a  portion  of  the  schools,  but  not,  I 
think,  as  a  universally  recognized  and  required  exer- 
cise in  the  programme  of  school  work  for  all  the 
schools.  Sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  con- 
vince those  who  need  convincing,  of  the  desirable- 
ness of  incorporating  it  more  fully  into  tne  regular 
duties  of  every  pupil,  from  the  Primary  grades  to  the 
High  School.  Within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  public  sentiment  has  undergone  a  great 
change  in  regard  to  drawing.  As  too  often  taught, 
or  rather  practiced,  in  our  schools,  not  many  years 
since,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  accomplishment  in 
name  rather  than  in  reality,  and  as  adding  little  or 
nothing   to   one's  culture  or  useful  knowledge.     It 


was  little  else  than  copying,  and  very  blindly  and 
mechanically  at  that,  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  and  rarely  enabling  those  who  pursued  it 
to  make  it  a  useful  art.  It  is  now  taught  differently, 
and  largely  for  a  different  purpose.  Its  simplest  ele- 
ments and  principles  are  brought  within  the  com]n-e- 
hension  of  children  and  youth,  as  easily  as  are  those 
of  arithmetic ;  and  it  is  found  that  practice  in  draw- 
ing gives  facility  and  accuracy  in  execution  as  readily 
and  surely  as  in  penmanship  or  in  the  mechanic  aits. 
Its  object  is  not,  as  now  taught  so  generally,  to  make 
artists  of  those  who  learn  it,  although  it  is  serTiceable 
for  that,  as  to  make  artisans,  and  to  enable  all  per- 
sons who  may.  have  occasion  for  it,  to  embody  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  in  beautiful  and  useful  forms. 
Hence,  drawing,  and  especially  industrial  drawing, 
has  of  late  been  rapidly' introduced  into  the  public  as 
well  as  the  technical  schools  of  our  cities  and  large 
towns.  The  bearing  of  this  subject  upon  the 
productiveness  of  a*  people,  and  upon  their  ability 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  is  of  vast  Importance  in  this  age  of  activity  in 
the  useful  and  ornameq^al  arts.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
branch  of  education  is  to-day  receiving  more  attention 
in  this  commonwealth,  than  industrial  drawing;  and 
the  same  is  true  in  all  the  progressive  and  productive 
countries  of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  now  regarded  as 
the  principal  key  to  success  in  manufactures,  in  respect 
to  superiority  in  design  and  finish. 

Prof.  Ware,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech* 
nology, says;  "At  the  Universal  exhibition  of  1851, 
England  found  herself,5>y  general  consent,  almost  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list,  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  in  respect  to  her  art  manufactures.  Only  the 
United  States,  among  ifce  great  nations,  stood  below 
her.  The  first  result  of  this  discovery  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  of  ftfl  in  every  large  town.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  England  stood  among  the 
foremost,  and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  dis- 
tanced the  most  artistic  nations.  It  was  the  schools 
of  art,  and  the  great  collection  of  works  of  industrial 
art  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  that  accom- 
plished this  result.  The  United  States  still  held  her 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  column." 

The  report  of  jhe  French  Imperial  Commissioner 
upon  technical  instruction,  says  :  "  In  some  countries, 
as  in  Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria,  (Nuremberg,)  draw- 
ing is  the  special  object  of  the  schools  ;  and  the  im- 
pulse it  has  given  to  all  the  industries  requiring  that 
art  is  sufficiently  striking,  and  so  generally  recognized 
as  to  render  evident  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
this  branch  of  instruction.  A  glance  at  the  immense 
variety  of  children's  toys  with  which  Nuremberg  sup- 
plies the  whole  world,  will  suffice  to  show  the  pro- 
gress due  to  this  diffusion  of  the  art  of  drawing.  Tlie 
very  smallest  figures,  whether  men  or  animals,  are  all 
produced  with  almost  artistic  forms  ;  and  yet  all  these 
articles  are  made  in  the  cottages  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  country.  They  find  employment  for 
the  whole  population,  from  children  of  tender  age,  as 
soon  as  they  can  handle  a  knife, to  their  parents;  and 
this  home  manufacture,  which  does  not  interfere  with 
field  work,  contributes  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  naturally  ix)or  and  sterile."  It  has  recently 
been  said,  by  one  who  ought  to  know  whereof  he  as- 
serts, that  some  of  the  great  failures  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  among  manufacturers  are  largely  or 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  companies  have  been 
obliged,  of  late,  to  sell  their  goods  below  cost  because 
of  inferiority  in  design.  Other  companies  manufac- 
turing the  same  kind  of  goods,  but  of  superior  design, 
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find  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  the  goods  they 
can  produce,  and  at  a  large  profit. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  educational  joumal/in  answer 
to  the  question  why  there  is  such  an  interest  in  art 
education,  says :  '*  It  is  beicause  the  great  industrial 
exhibitions  of  the  world,  from  the  first  6ne  at  London 
in  185 1,  to  the  last  at  Vienna,  show,  beyond  a  scin- 
tilla of  doubt,  that  such  an  education  is  a  leading  factor 
of  national  prosperity.  Because  a  large  class  of 
American  manufacturers  have  discovered  that  under 
the  leveling  influence  of  steam  transportation  and  tele- 
graphy, they  must  be  completely  driven  from  even 
3ie  home  market,  unless  they  can  carry  to  that  market 
in  the  future  more  beautiful  products  than  hitherto. 
Indeed,  nothing  is  so  salable  as  beauty.  Because 
American  artisans  are  learning  the  more  artistic  the 
work  they  can  do,  the  better  the  wi^es  they  can  com- 
mand ;  that,  in  truth,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  such 
increase.  Because  they  further  find,  in  all  varieties 
of  building  construction,  that  a  knowledge  only  sufH- 
cientto  enable  them  to  interpret  the  working-drawing 
placed  in  their  hands,  (and  nearly  everything  is  now 
made  from  a  drawing,)  will  add  one-third  to  their 
daily  wages." 


THE    RELATIONS    OF    CRIME    AND 
y  IGNORANCE. 

IT  is  undoubtedly  true  that  serious  or  ab- 
normal crimes  are  committed  by  persons 
of  all  degrees  of  education,  and  that  culture 
is  not  necessarily  a  preventive  of  such  acts. 
But  to  judge  properly  of  the  relation  of  edu- 
cation to  criminality  one  must  look  through 
large  classes  of  the  community,  and  find  how 
far  offenses  against  property  and  person  are 
accompanied  by  ignorance,  ancj  whether  the 
criminal  class,  as  a  whole,  have  even  en- 
joyed ordinary  advantages  of  education. 

Turning  to  the  most  recent  reports  of 
criminal  statistics  at  hand,  those  of  the  city 
prisons  and  Blackwell's  Island,  for  1871,  we 
find,  says  the  Neiu  York  Times^  the  follow- 
ing proportion  be tweea  education  and  crimi- 
nality: Out  of  51,466  prisoners  of  that  year 
only  1,150  were  well  educated;  31,088 
could  read  and  write,  and  19,160  were  al- 
most entirely  ignorant.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  of  this  whole  number  of.  pris- 
oners, 34,316  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  children 
of  foreign  i>arents.  When  it  is  stated  that 
31,088  of  the  prisoners  could  read  and 
write,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  de- 
gree of  education  is  of  the  most,  primitive 
kind,  and  includes  such  reading  and  writing 
as  even  many  children  of  the  street  attain. 
It  does  not  include  anything  like  a  tKorough 
primary  education.  Now  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  New  York  city  during  that 
year  62,238  persons  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  the  population  being  about  one  mil- 


lion (942,242).  It  seems,  then,  that  of  the 
illiterate  class  of  this  city,  about  one  in  three 
committed  crimes  during  that  year,  while  of 
those  who  could  read  and  write  about  one  in 
27  were  guilty  of  criminal  offenses,  showing 
that  among  the  ignorant  of  this  city  the 
chances  for  crime  are  about  nine  times  as 
great  as  among  those  with  only  the  advan- 
tages of  a  primary  education.  If  we  regard 
particular  wards  in  New  York,  we  shall  find 
thegreatest  illiteracy  in  those  where  the  most 
crimes  are  committed.  Thus,  in  the  Sixth 
Ward,  embracing  the  Five  Points  and  the 
most  notorious  dens  of  crime  in  the  city, 
one-fifth  of  the  total  population — 4,962 — ^is 
given  in  the  census  as  illiterate  ;  that  is,  un- 
able to  read  or  write.  In  the  Fourth  Ward, 
including  such  streets  as  Water  and  Cherry 
streets,  the  illiterates  number  about  one- 
tenth,  or  2,332.  In  the  First  ward,  includ- 
ing the  quarter  behind  Trinity  church,  and 
near  the  Battery,  the  proportion  is  about 
one-sixth,  or  2,562.  In  the  Seventh  Ward 
the  proportion  is  more  than  one-ninth,  or 
4,862. 

In  turning  to  reports  of  arrests,  we  find  the 
largest  number  made  in  the  city  in  the 
Fourth  Ward,  or  6,976  ;  the  next  largest  is 
in  the  Sixth  Ward,  or  5,573  ;  in  the  Seventh 
Ward  there  were  4,178  arrests,  and  in  the 
First  Ward  1,140.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  about  31/  per  cent,  of  adult  criminals 
cannot  read  or  write,  while  of  the  adult 
population  at  large,  about  6  percent.  (6.08) 
are  illiterate,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
crime  is  committed  by  6,100  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  reformatories  of  the  county, 
out  of  the  average  number  of  the  inmates, 
7,963  for  1868,  27  per  cent,  were  wholly  il- 
literate. 

Turning  now  to  the  criminal  statistics  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  proportion  of 
criminals  in  jails   who  could    not    read  or 
write  was,  for  a  number  of  years,   about  30 
per  cent.,  falling,  however,    in   1868,  1869 
and    1 87 1  to    23  per  cent.     In    Houses   of 
Correction  the  proportion,  in  1864,  of  illit- 
erates was  46  per  cent.,  but  in  1869  fell  to 
41  per  cent.,  and  in  1871   to  37  per  cent. 
In  the  State   Prison,   however,  the   propor- 
tion of  illiterates  in  1864  was  5i  percent., 
but   in   1 87 1,  out  of   the  149  prisoners  in 
the  'State  Prison,  35  were  totally  illiterate, 
or  about   23  per  cent. — the  explanation  of 
this  low  proportion  being  probably  that  the 
cases  of  extreme  crimes  and  crimes  of  fraud 
and  embezzlement  are  found  in  this  prison 
more  than  in  the  minor  prisons,  and   such 
crimes  are  not  usually  committed  by  the  ig- 
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norant.  There  were  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts 4,791  criminals  during  the  year 
1871,  who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  there 
were  during  that  year  97,742  illiterates  in 
the  State  ;  that  is,  among  the  ignorant  popu- 
lation, about  one  in  twenty  committed 
crimes,  while  in  the  State  at  large,  among 
those  who  had  only  a  primary  education, 
about  one  in  126)^  committed  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

The  influence  of  education,  even  in  the 
simplest  primary  schools,  upon  a  child  of 
the  lowest  class  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  or- 
der, punctuality  and  self-control.  A  child 
is  withdrawn  from  idleness  by  other  interests 
being  offered  to  its  mind  than  those  which 
surround  it  in  the  life  on  the  streets.  The 
mere  occupying  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
children  with  subjects  of  general  interest 
tends  to  keep  them  from  crime.  Even  a 
small  acquaintance  with  geography  or  the 
reading  of  a  book  of  travels  will  sometimes 
enable  or  stimulate  a  poor  person  to  change 
his  locality,  where  he  is  under  temptation  or 
suffering,  for  some  region  where  he  can  be 
placed  in  better  circumstances.  There  is, 
too,  nmning  through  nearly  all  school  les- 
sons, a  recognition,  more  or  less  strong,  of 
the  great  truths  of  morality.  The  result  of 
all  these,  and  of  other  influences,  is,  that 
wherever  education  is  diffused"  abroad,  there 
the  ratio  of  crime  to  population  diminishes, 
and  in  all  coim tries  the  criminal  class  is 
mainly  fed  by  the  ignorant  class. 


.    FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


[In  the  recent  discussion  in  our  State  Legislature 
on  the  bill  to  provide  uniformity  of  text-books,  about 
the  only  argument  of  much  weight  in  its  favor  was 
that  oi  economy.  Complaint  has  been  made  of  the 
high  price  of  text-books,  and  the  burden  the  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  them  imposed  on  the  poor  parents 
of  large  families.  In  order  to  find  a  way  of  reliev- 
ing these  classes  of  persons  from  this  burden  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  in  our  own  and  other  states 
of  furnishing  books  to  pupils  at  the  public  expense  in 
the  same  way  as  tuition  is  furnished.  The  Superin^ 
tendent  of  the  State  of  Maine,  Hon.  Warren  John- 
son, in  a  late  report,  commends  this  plan,  and  pre- 
sents a  letter  setting  forth  its  valuable  features  from 
Thomas  Tash,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  ot 
of  Lewiston.  This  letter  we  print  below,  and  ask 
all  school  boards  to  give  it  careful  consideration. — 
Ed.]: 

Lewiston,  Me.,  Nov.  20,  1873. 
Hon.  Warren  Johnson — 

Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I 
beg  leave  to  present  the  following  as  some  of 
the  advantages  that  result  from  adopting  the 
"  Free  Text-Book"  plan  in  this  city : 


I — Books  are  ready  at  the  proper  time. 
When  parents  furnish  books  much  time  is 
often  lost  to  scholars,  and  much  inconven- 
ience felt  by  teachers,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  by  delays  in  procuring 
ing  proper  books.  Parents  are  also  sub- 
jected to  much  inconvenience  and  vexa- 
tion in  being  so  often  called  upon  to  procure 
books  and  other  materials  for  school  use. 
Those  having  large  families  of  children  find 
their  slender  incomes  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
procure  these  supplies,  while  those  in  afflu- 
ence assure  us  that  the  supply  of  free  text- 
books relieves  them  from  a  frequent  and 
troublesome  annoyance.  Our  wealthiest  men 
are  among  those  best  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  this  experiment,  the  expense  is  so 
insignificant  compared  with  the  time,  trouble 
and  criticism  which  it  saves. 

2 — Every  child  is  supplied  with  all  the 
books,  etc,  needed.  No  odious  distinctions 
are  now  made.  Our  schools  are  as  they  never 
were  before,  absolutely  '*  Free  Schools." 
The  city  label  in  a  book  is  no  longer  a  mark 
of  pauperism,  but  a  mark  of  sovereignty,  and 
attaches  to  all  alike.  It  is  as  honorable  for 
a  child  to  bear  •  home  a  school  book  having 
the  city  mark  in  it  as  the  book  bearing  the 
label  of  a  free  city  library.  There  is  no 
\or\gQr  fussing  to  get  the  books  furnished  to 
indigent  pupils  into  their  father's  tax-bills. 
This  is  a  convenience  to  our  city  authorities. 

3 — Uniformity  in  books.  Non-uniformity 
has  been  the  source  of  as  much  vexation  in 
the  school  as  in  the  church,  and  it  has  been 
vastly  more  pernicious.  In  rural  schools 
there  has  always  been  encountered  the  in- 
convenience of  a  multiplicity  of  unlike  text- 
books. Many  extra  classes  have  had  to  be 
formed  in  consequence,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
most  rural  communities.  Where  free  text- 
books are  furnished,  this  difficulty  is  obviat- 
ed. Again,  there  is  no  longer  complaint 
from  those  moving  from  city  to  city,  that 
books  are  different.  They  are  at  no  extra 
expense  in  consequence. 

4 — Considerable  latitude  can  be  allowed  in 
the  selection  of  books,  without  increasing  the. 
expense  of  them.  Wherever  there  are  several 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city  or  town 
of  the  same  grade,  as  Grammar  or  Interme- 
diate Schools  in  the  same  city,  teachers  may 
be  allowed  a  choice  in  the  books  they  are  to 
use.  The  school  book  is  a  tool,  and  the 
workman  will  work  all  the  better  with  the 
tool  of  his  choice.  It  is  unpleasant  to  hear 
a  teacher  affect  to  have  no  choice  in  the  text- 
book to  be  used.  I  would  as  soon  hear  the 
woodman  claim  to  have  no  choice  in  his 
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axe !  A  perfect  workman  will  use  to  advan- 
tage even  a  poor  tool,  I  am  aware,  but  he 
will  use  with  much  more  pleasure  and  success 
a  good  one.     If  the  teachers  of  such  parallel 
schools  are  held  with  their  classes  to  perform 
topically  the  same  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  school  board  sanction  several 
series  of  Geography  or  Arithmetic  for  exam- 
ple, as  is  now  done  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  which  the  work  may  be  done,  giving  the 
choice  of  tools,  but  holding  responsible  for 
the  work,  no  inconvenience  could  arise,  but 
manifest  advantage.     One  series  of  books  is 
about  as  expensive  as  another,  and  the  city 
might  not  be  unwilling  to  divide  its  patron- 
age, satisfy  its  teachers,  and  test  the  various 
books,  all  of  which  can  be  done  under  the 
plan  of  free  text-books,  with  no  additional 
expense  to  itself,  but  with  the  positive  saving 
of  securing  to  itself  from  all  publishers  the 
best  possible  terms.     Again,  in.  the  succes- 
sive classes  in  the  same  Grammar  School, 
different  books  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  as  U.  S.  History,  for  instance,  might 
be  used  on  the  same  subject,  with  no  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  city,  as  each  class  must 
have  its  own  book,  whereas  while  pupils  find 
their  own  books,  it  would  be  found  a  neces- 
sary saving  of  expense  to  them,  to  keep  chil- 
dren during  their  entire  course  in  the  same 
book,  even  at  considerable  positive  loss. 

Whenever  a  change  in  a  text-book  is  de- 
sired, as  it  sometimes  is,  it  may  be  made 
when  new  books  are  needed,  changing  in 
one  class  of  the  grade  at  the  time,  until  the 
old  books  are  used  up.  This  would  be  ef- 
fected without  loss,  and  it  would  discourage, 
on  account  of  the  time  required,  inconsider- 
ate changes.  A  book  could,  before  its  gen* 
eral  adoption,  if  found  unsuitable,  be  tested 
in  a  single  room  or  class,  and  rejected  with- 
out much,  if  any,  loss. 

Necessary  changes  could  be  made  in  the 
different  schools  of  a  country  town,  by  trans- 
ferring the  books  no  longer  used  in  one  dis- 
trict to  another  without  much  expense  or  in- 
convenience. In  this  way  the  best  and  most 
modem  books  can  be  brought  into  use,  as 
new  books  are  needed  as  well  there  as  in  the 
city,  and  without  additional  expense,  if  the 
town  is  the  owner  of  the  books  used. 

5 — Books  are  more  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  teacher.  This  is  of  considerable 
advantage  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  fix  more 
definitely  the  hours  of  study.  Over-study 
is  often  more  pernicious  than  lack  of  study, 
and  is  less  easily  controlled  by  the  teacher. 
The  former  destroys  the  best  scholars,  the 
latter  only  injures  the  poorer.     If  books  may 


be  taken  home  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  the  time  devoted  to  study  may  be 
largely  determined,  and  the  teacher  is  fairly 
responsible  for  it. 

6 — Books  furnished  by  the  town  or  city  are 
much  more  carefully  used,  and  better  kept 
than  when  07vned  by  the  children.  It  might 
at  first  be  supposed  that  this  would  not  be 
so,  but  uniformly  it  is  found  to  be  true; 
there  being  four  parties  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  books — School  Officers, 
Teachers,  Parents  and  Children.  Small 
books  used  in  the  lower  grades  by  young 
children  must  be  expected  to  wear  out,  and 
to  need  replacing,  annually  perhaps,  but 
their  cost  is  trifling — ^the  larger  and  more 
valuable  books  in  the  higher  classes  will  be 
used  in  successive  classes  many  years. 

Where  books  are  owned  by  children,  the 
writing  and  drawings  in  many  of  them  are 
most  vicious,  but  in  books  owned  by  the 
city  nothing  of  the  kind  is  allowed,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  measure  conducive  of  good 
morals  among  the  young.  The  proper  use, 
and  the  careful  preservation  of  their  books 
is  a  most  valuable  lesson  to  scholars,  and  of 
itself  goes  far  to  justify  the  policy  of  furnish- 
ing free  text-books. 

7 — It  leads  parents  to  procure  reference 
books,  useful  both  to  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. When  relieved  from  the  constantly 
recurring  expense  of  procuring  school  books, 
parents  are  found  much  more  ready  to  pro- 
cure other  books  on  the  same  and  collateral 
topics — ^books  more  general  in  their  scope. 
Teachers  and  school  officers  may  do  much 
to  encourage  this,  thus  making  the  public 
school  in  the  broadest  sense  a  home  educator, 

8 — Convenience  of  making  transfers.  In 
graded  schools,  and  in  mixed  schools  also, 
the  greatest  impediment  to  transfers  in  mak- 
ing proper  classification,  is  the  want  of  suitable 
books.  When  books  belong  to  the  city  or 
town,  the  advancing  of  pupils  to  higher 
grades  or  reducing  them  to  lower  is  com- 
paratively easy,  and  much  less  often  the  sub- 
ject of  honrie  criticism.  When  scholars  are  pro- 
moted on  trial,  the  books  belonging  to  them- 
selves last  used  immediately  disappear,  and 
the  lack  of  them  furnishes  a  stronger  argu- 
ment for  maintaining  their  place,  oftentimes, 
than  ability  or  diligence.  Where  books 
are  free  this  inconvenience  vanishes. 

9 —  The  free  supply  of  books  increases  school 
time.  It  increases  both  the  number  of  pupils 
entering  school,  and  the  length  of  time  on 
the  average  that  they  remain  there.  From 
careful  observation  where  the  plan  of  fur- 
nishing free  te\t-books  has  been  adopted,  it 
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is  found  to  increase  the  number  entering 
school,  it  is  believed,  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 
Time  is  further  saved  by  children  entering 
school  more  promptly,  not  having  to  wait 
for  books,  in  all  grades  and  kinds  of  schools ; 
at  the  same  time  they  will  remain  longer  in 
the  higher  grades,  the  premature  withdrawal 
from  school  among  the  higher  classes  having 
been  largely  caused  by  inability  to  mee^ 
conveniently  the  expense  of  the  costlier  text- 
books. How  much  time  will  be  saved  in  all 
these  directions,  and  in  the  prompt  begin- 
ning of  their  study  and  recitations  at  the 
beginning  of  terms,  cannot  be  estimated, 
but  certainly  a  very  large  proportion  in 
every  town.  On  this  saving,  we  may  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  value  education  safely 
rest  the  argument  in  favor  of  free  text-books. 
I  cannot  do  better  in  closing  than  to 
quote  a  short  extract  from  the  last  Report  of 
the  School  Board  in  Lewistown,  from  the 
pen  of  our  Governor  elect,  written  some 
months  after  the  plan  of  furnishing  text- 
books free  for  their  schools  went  into  opera- 
tion in  that  city,  the, more  fully  justified  the 
longer  the  plan  has  been  continued. 

Under  this  plan,  the  first  cost  of  text-books  for 
the  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  will  not  be  over  one- 
half  of  what  it  has  been  under  the  old  plan  of  requir- 
ing pupils  to  purchase  for  themselves.  Again,  as 
scholars  leave  their  books  with  the  Superintendent 
when  they  have  completed  them,  the  same  books 
will  be  made  to  do  service  two  or  three,  or  even 
more  times,  while  under  the  old  system  they  have  too 
often  been  thrown  aside  after  being  used  by  one 
scholar.  It  is  believed  that  the  expense  of  school 
books  under  the  new  plan  will  not  exceed  one-half 
what  it  was  under  the  old  system.  This,  indeed,  has 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  Bath  and  some  other  cities 
(hat  have  inaugurated  the  free  text-book  system.  Be- 
sides, the  experience  of  these  cities  has  demonstrated 
that  the  books  are  better  cared  for  under  a  system  in 
which  the  pupil  receives  them  as  a  loan,  under  the 
sunervision  of  rhe  teacher,  than  that  in  which  the 
pupil  nas  tne  ownership  and  regards  himself  as  hav- 
ing a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own. 
Besides,  the  difficulty  often  hitherto  experienced  in 
inducing  parents  to  supply  their  children  with  school 
books,  and  the  frequent  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil  from 
a  want  of  such  books,  are  entirely  avoided  under  this 
system.  And,  more  important  than  all  other  consid- 
erations, many  children  who  have  been  kept  from 
school  simply  because  their  parents  qouid  not,  or 
would  not,  incur  the  expense  of  books,  will,  under 
the  free  text-book  system,  be  brought  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school-room.  Indeed,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  city  or  town  that 
on  grounds  of  public  policy  and  necessity  is  required 
by  law  to  provide  school-room  and  teachers  and  school 
appliances  for  their  children,  ought  not  also  to  pro- 
vide them  with  that  most  essential  school  appliance 
— text-books.  Our  own  belief  is  that  experience 
will  demonstrate  that  the  free  text-book  system  is  not 
only  justified  on  grounds  of  economy,  but  also  by  the 
wisest  public  policy. 


We  will  only  add  that  the  measure,  where 
adopted,  has  been  found  to  be  a  popular 
one.  It  relieves  from  expense,  anxiety  and 
trouble,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
popular.  The  leading,  wealthiest  and  most 
intelligent  citizens  are  its  most  earnest  advo- 
pates.  We  are  confident  also  that  should 
Other  towns  and  cities  adopt  the  same  plan, 
and  proceed  with  it  judiciously,  it  would  be 
found  equally  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Tash. 

y      -  ^ — 

THE  SWISS  SCHOOLS. 


AMONG  numerous  and  varied  excellen- 
cies which  have  long  characterized  the 
Swiss  schools,  is  that  of  the  care  they  bestow 
upon  the  bodily  training  of  their  pupils.  The 
following  from  a  Zurich  letter  to  the  Boston 
Advertiser  ^y^  some  account  of  what  is  done 
in  this  respect : 

-  I  know  of  only  one  institution  in  the  United  States 
where  physical  training,  adequate,  compulsory  and 
iikelligently  directed,  holds  its  appropriate  place,  and 
that  is  Amherst   College,  in  Massachusetts.  In  most 
significant  contrast  wi3i  the  neglect  of  bodily  training 
at  home  is  the  zealous  care  of  the  physical  health  of 
their  children  from  the  earliest  age  exhibited  by  the 
Swiss,  especially  of  the  Teutonic  cantons.    At  every 
hour  of  the  day  you  will  see  a  squad  of  boys  in  the 
ample  grounds  of  the  burgher  and  cantonal  schools 
undergoing   a  systematic  gymnastic    drill — walking 
in  line,  with  heads  erect,  shoulders  well  back ;  run- 
ning, performing  in  succession  the  exercises  of  the 
parallel  bars,  the  rings,  and  the  horizontal  ban,  and 
a  score  of  other  exercises  which  with  us  are  scarcely 
known  by  name  except  to  "  professional"  gymnasts. 
What  school  in  New  York  or  Boston  has  a  play-yard 
equal  in   area  to   one-fourth   of  an  acre,  or  say,  ten 
thousand  square  feet  ?  To  my  certain  knowledge  many 
school  yards  do  not  contain  half  that  area ;  yet  five, 
six,  seven  hundred  children  arc  turned  out  into  this 
pen  for  exercise.,  and — as  I  was  going  to  say,  play- 
but  all   running,   laughing,  loud  talking,  all  fun,  in 
short,  is  strictly  forbidden  !  Any   roguish  indulgence 
in  boisterous  play  is  the  signal  for  the   sharpest  disci- 
pline.    Here  we'll  educate  the   mind,  not  the  man! 
In  Switzerland,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  school -yard  containing   a  hundred  thousand 
square  feet — in  the  heart  of  the  town,  too,  where  land 
is  precious — a  spacious  lawn  surrounded  with  a  triple 
row  of  trees  ;  in  the  middle,  under  the  open  air,  the 
well -constructed  apparatus  of  a  complete  gymnasium, 
and  at  the  rear   of  the  yard  a   very   plain  but  sub- 
stantial  building,  containing   the  same  apparatus  for 
use  in  inclement   weather.     Such  an   extravagance!  • 
It  is  matched  only  by  the  similar   charncter  of  the 
physician's  certificates  to  feeble  scholars,  which  run 
somewhat  this  way  :  "  The  boy  who  brings  you  this 
note  is  of  slander  health  ;  give  him  all  the  exercise 
you  can."     A  hoy  in  an  American  city  under  similar 
circumstances  would   carry  the  following  message: 
"  Be   kind  enough   to  excuse  the  bearer  from  drill 
hereafter;  he  is  not  strong." 
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Each  class  in  these  schools  spends  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  working  time  daily  in  gym- 
nastic exercises.  If  to  this  the  time  for  recesses  be 
added,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  regular  hours  are  devoted  to  physical  education. 
Nor  is  this  all  by  any  means  ;  on  a  holiday,  in  the 
long  nooning,  or  after  school  is  over,  you  may  see 
troops  of  active  fellows  practicing  the  various  feats, 
more  or  less  difficult,  and  not  unfrequently  assisted 
and  urged  on  to  greater  ventures  by  the  presence  and 
daring  deeds  of  one  or  more  of  the  teachers.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  book  on  Switzerland,  says 
that  nery  woman  and  girl  in  Switzerland  knows  how 
to  read  and  write,  to  sing  and  to  shoot. 


WORK  FOR   DISTRICT  INSTITUTES. 


THE  di-strict  institutes,  especially  those 
whose  membership  is  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  cities  and  towns,  are  sometimes 
complained  of  as  dull,  dry  and  unfruitful  of 
good.  This  must  in  most  cases  be  the  fault  of 
the  management,  and  we  find'in  the  Illinoig 
Schoolmaster^  ihe  following  useful  hints  con- 
cerning the  work  for  such  institutes  which 
we  cordially  commend  to  the  attention  of 
those  interested  : 

The  efficiency  of  any  school  which  requires  two  or 
more  instructors  can  be  increased  by  frequent  consul- 
tations between  the  teachers.  The  manner  of  con- 
duaing  these  meetings,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  held,  must  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances. The  propriety  of  devoting  such  hours  to 
academic  instruction  is  doubtful.  If  the  teachers 
have  not  properly  prepared  themselves  in  relation  to 
matters  of  fact  in  the  branches  they  are  required  to 
teach,  before  obtaining  their  certificates,  it  is  their 
duty  to  study  diligently  at  home  in  advance  of  their 
daises,  or,  better,  leave  school  and  enter  an  academy 
or  normal  school,  and  devote  the  entire  time  to  learn- 
ing. The  following  is  suggested  as  one  method  of 
conducting  teachers'  meetings  in  village  schools.  The 
plan  supposes  the  school  to  be  an  entirety,  under  -the 
control  of  one  manager.  The  meetings  should  be 
held  weekly';  not  evenings,  because  it  is  not  conve- 
nient for  ladies  unaccompanied  to  assemble  evenings  ; 
nor  Friday  afternoons,  because  teachers  are  tired  and 
worn  by  five  days'  hard  work.  Monday  seems  to 
be  the  least  objectionable.  If  school  is  closed  on 
Monday  afternoon  one-half  hour  before  the  regular 
time,  the  teachers  of  the  village  can  assemble  in  one 
of  the  school-rooms  within  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
time  of  closing  school.  The  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal should  call  the  meeting  to  order.  Let  him  then 
call  on  each  teacher  by  name  for  remarks.  The 
teachers  have  learned  to  prepare  for  this  call  by  keep- 
ing careful  notes  during  the  week.  Let  the  argument 
that  keeping  notes  weakens  the  memory  pass  for 
what  it  IS  worth,  it  is  true  that  teachers  come  better 
prepared  for  the  work  of  teachers'  meetings  when 
every  event  worthy  of  comment  has  been  committed 
to  paper  promptly  on  the  day  of  the  occurrence ;  be- 
sides, it  is  neither  convenient  nor  proper  to  speak  of 
every  matter  of  school  discipline  whenever  teachers 
happen  to  nieet  in  the  schoolroom.  There  will  be 
time  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  every  teacher.     Most 


of  the  notes  will  be  in  the  form  of  questions.  What 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  ?  How  to  reach  this 
tardy  pupil  ?  How  to  discipline  that  mischievous  one  ? 
How  to  remedy  tardiness  in  a  particular  family,  or 
obtain  better  attendance?  Each  teacher  will  have 
cases  of  especially  bright  or  forward  pupils  whose 
classification  needs  changing,  or  stupid  ones  that 
need  urging  in  some  extraordinary  manner;  some 
one  wishes  to  omit  some  study  which  ought  to  be  the 
regular  work  of  all  her  class ;  another  wishes  to  take 
an  extra  study  in  the  grade  above  that  in  which  she 
is.  These  are  examples  of  subjects  that  will  come 
before  the  meeting  eveiy  week,  and  each  one  brings 
up  a  case  with  modifications  that  makes  it  unlike  any 
other  case  that  ever  before  existed.  As  no  case  of 
discipline  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  exactly  similar  to 
any  other  case,  so  no  question  of  school  economy  has 
an  exact  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
united  experience  and  wisdom  of  all  the  teachers, 
whether  there  be  three  or  twenty,  should  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  every  one.  The  teachers  will  not  agree  as 
to  the  methods  of  cure  in  each  case.  It  must  be  the 
principal's  duty  to  make  the  final  decision  ;  but  his 
judgment  ought  to  be  formed  not  merely  from  his 
own  experience,  but  from  the  sum  of  the  experiences 
of  all.  Then,  too,  no  one  teacher  in  a  village  school 
can  be  conversant  with  all  the  families  represented  in 
school.  All  teachers  together  can  manage  to  learn 
something  of  all  families  and  report  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole ;  for,  upon  home  discipline  and  surround- 
ings, more  than  upon  any  other  one  thing,  depends  the 
course  of  treatment  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
any  individual  case. 

The  principal  has  during  the  week  kept  careful 
notes  of  all  he  has  seen,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  school.  From  these  he  makes  his  re- 
marks to  the  meeting.  Errors  in  teaching  or  disci- 
pline are  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  entire  corps, 
and  by  making  the  criticisms  thus  general,  the  pride  of 
any  individual  teacher  is  not  wounded  by  special  or 
direct  reprimand.  Better  results  are  reached  than 
would  have  been  had  the  correction  been  confined 
to  the  ears  of  but  two.  The  one  or  ones  who  are  in 
fault  will  never  fail  to  appropriate  the  criticism  and 
profit  by  it.  No  general  chance  in  the  management 
of  the  school  should  be  inaugjnrated  until  a  full  and 
free  interchange  of  sentiment  is  had  at  the  teachers' 
meeting,  and  not  then  until  the  possibilities  of  failure 
are  carefully  considered.  For  every  change  in  gen- 
eral discipline,  if  unsuccessful,  works  irreparable  in- 
jury. Every  teacher  of  experience  realizes  this,  as 
well  in  cases  of  individual  discipline  as  of  the  whole 
room. 


LITTLE  LABORERS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


HARPER'S  Magazine  for  August  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  entitled, 
'*  The  LittJe  Laborers  of  New  York  City." 
The  same  condition  of  things  in  reference  to 
the  employment  of  poor  children  exists  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  other  princi- 
pal cities  of  this  State.  We  have  had  in 
force  ever  since  1849  quite  a  stringent  law 
on  the  subject,  but  this  law  is  totally  disre- 
garded. Among  its  provisions  are  the  fol- 
lowing :     That  no  minor  shall  be  employed 
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in  any  factory  of  the  kind  named  under 
thirteen  years  of  age ;  that  no  minor  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  shall 
be  employed  for  a  longer  period  than  nine 
calendar  months  in  any  one  year,  and  who 
shall  not  have  attended  school  for  at  least 
three  consecutive  months  within  the  same 
year ;  that  ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work,  and  that  parents,  guardians  and  em- 
ployers shall  subject  themselves  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense 
under  the  law.  These  provisions  would 
seem  to  be  strong  enough,  but,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  nobody  obeys  them, 
and,  in  consequence,  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  are  growing  up  among  us  virtually 
ignorant  and  stunted  both  in  body  and  mind 
by  hard  mechanical  overwork. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  first 
reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the 
young  should  be  cheerful,  buoyant,  without 
a  shadow  of  coming  struggle,  and  then  he 
adds:  **But  the  father  of  the  poor  child 
can  indulge  in  no  such  sentiments.  He  is 
compelled  to  harness  the  little  one  very  early 
to  the  car  of  labor,  or  if  he  be  not  forced  to 
this,  he  is  indifferent  to  the  child's  natural 
growth  and  improvement,  and  believes  that 
his  boy  ought  to  pass  through  the  same  hard 
experience  which  he  had  himself.  He  is 
struggling  with  poverty,  and  eager  for^every 
little  addition  which  can  be  made  to  his  in- 
come. The  child's  wages  seems  to  him  im- 
portant, and,  indeed,  it  requires  a  character 
of  more  disinterestedness  and  a  mind  of  more 
scope  of  view  than  we  usually  find  among  the 
laboring  class,  to  be  able  to  forego  present 
profit  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  little  one. 
The  laborer  sees  the  daily  earnings,  and  does 
not  think  much  of  the  future  advantages 
which  the  child  may  have  by  being  educated 
now.  The  father,  accordingly,  of  a  poor 
boy,  is  found  in  all  countries  to  be  willing 
to  neglect  his  education,  if  he  can  put  him 
at  profitable  work.  Neither  his  affection  for 
bis  offspring  nor  his  unselfishness  can  be  re- 
lied upon  as  guarding  his  child's  future." 
This  is  all  too  tnie,  and  as  sad  as  it  is  true. 
And  the  evil  seems  likely  to  increase  in  this 
country  with  the  increase  of  population,  and 
with  the  tendency  which  is  stroligly  mani- 
festing itself,  on  the  part  of  capital,  to 
concentrate  in  few  hands.  In  view  of 
it,  should  not  every  patriot  ask  himself 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  our  free  institutions 
when  our  social  condition  comes  to  be  mark- 
ed by  a  few  strong  corporations  and  rich 
capitalists  on  the  one  side,  and  millions  of 
poor,  dependent,  ignorant  men  on  the  other  ? 


And  is  not  this  fact  becoming  the  condition 
of  our  people  ?  The  Atlantic  Monthly  ad- 
mits that  it  is  so  in  Massachusetts,  and  thus 
accounts  for  the  enthusiastic  reception  given 
Oakes  Ames  by  the  citizens  of  North  Easton 
upon  his  return  home  from  Washington,  after 
having  been  censured  by  Congress  and  for 
the  success  that  seems  likely  to  attend  Gen- 
Butler's  effort  to  make  himself  governor  of 
the  state. 

**  Fifty   years  ago,"   says    the    Monthly ^ 

*  *  Massachusetts  was  an  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial community,  governed  by  a  pure  dem- 
ocracy," through  the  machinery  of  town 
meetings ;  this  machinery,  however,  being 
directed  and  regulated  by  powerful  externsd 
forces  lodged  in  the  hands  of  persons  tradi- 
tionally entitled  to  respect.  The  bar,  the 
church,  and  a  number  of  old  families,  which 
had  long  enjoyed  prescriptive  political  rights 
directed  the  energies  of  Massachusetts, 
through  the  agency  of  on  intelligent,  con- 
scientious, and,  if  not  God-fearing,  at  least 
deacon-fearing  people.  To-day  all  trace  of 
this  society  has  passed  away.  Massachusetts 
has  become  the  home  of  a  genuine  proletariat, 
working  for  wages  for  a  few  rich  men,  these 
last  not  being  endowed  with  any  great  sense  of 
responsibility,  either  for  the  welfare  of  their 

*  hands'  or  for  that  of  the  general  public." 

What  is  true  of  the  social  condition  of 
Massachusetts,  if  not  now  true  will  soon  be- 
come so  of  the  social  condition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  it  is  tnie  of  the  city  of  New 
York  the  following  facts  bear  ample  testi- 
mony: 

^'It  is  estimated,"  says  the  writer  m  Har- 
per, **on  the  most  trustworthy  grounds  that 
over  100,000  children  are  at  work  in  the 
factories  of  New  York  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, while  from  15,000  to  20,000  are 
''floaters,"  drifting  from  one  factory  to 
another."  Of  these  the  envelope  factories 
employ  8,000,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  un- 
der fifteen  years  of  age.  The  gold  leaf  fac- 
tories employ  a  large  number  of  children, 
some  of  whom  are  under  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Fully  8,000  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  employed  in  the  paper-col- 
lar factories.  Paper  box  factories  employ 
10,000  children,  many  of  them  very  young. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  10,000  to  12,000 
children  are  engaged  in  factories  for  making 
artificial  flowers,  of  whom  nearly  8,000  are 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  many  are 
little  girls  only  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
The  tobacco  factories  contain  10,000  chil- 
dren, of  whom  5,000  at  least  are  under  fif- 
teen years  and  some  are  employed  as  young 
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as  four  years.  Still  another  branch  absorbs 
a  great  number  of  children — the  twine 
factories.  The  work  in  these  factories  is 
very  dangerous,  and  the  children  often  lose 
their  fingers  and  sometimes  their  hands." 

In  making  these  statements,  the  writer  in 
Harper  qA^s:  *'It  will  be  seen  from  these 
condensed  statistics  what  an  immense  popu- 
lation of  children  in  this  city  are  the  little 
slaves  of  capital.  How  intense  and  weary- 
ing is  their  daily  toil,  and  how  much  of 
their  health  and  education  is  sacrificed  in 
these  early  years  and  premature  labor  !  The 
evil  in  New  York  is  evidently  enormous  and 
most  threatening  to  our  future.  These 
children,  stunted  in  body  and  mind,  are 
growing  up  to  be  voters  and  legislators. 
There  are  already  over  60,000  persons  in 
New  York  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
These  little  overworked  operatives  will  swell 
this  ignorant  throng.*' 


AMERICA  IN  EUROPE. 


ANEW  interest  in  America  has  been 
awakened  in  Europe  within  a  few  years. 
This  is  shown  in  many  ways,  but  in  none 
more  conspicuously  or  significantly  than  in 
the  increased  facilities  recently  provided  in 
several  countries  for  the  study  of  our  history, 
constitution  and  social  and  political  institu- 
tions in  the  Universities.  We  find  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  subject  of  this  im- 
portant change,  which  we  copy  below,  in  a 
late  number  of  Appleton'sy<?a/7?^/.  In  view 
of  this  newly  awakened  interest  abroad  in 
our  political  system,  may  we  not  hope  that 
our  own  public  men  will  be  induced  to  lay 
aside  their  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement 
and  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  make  it 
as  perfect  as  possible : 

As  late  as  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  no  country 
in  Continental  Europe,  except  Switzerland,  at  the 
public  universities  of  which  the  professors  were  al- 
lowed  to  lecture  on  the  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States;  and  even  American  history  was  a 
subject  of  instruction  openly  discouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  most  of  the  European  states.  In  the  year 
1858,  Luigi  Filippi,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Naples,  was  imprisoned,  by  order  of  King  Ferdinand 
11.,  for  having  declared  to  the  students,  in  an  histor- 
ical lecture,  that  George  Washington  was  a  great 
man,  and  that  his  example  was  worthy  of  imitation. 
About  the  same  time  Dr.  Carl  Retslag,  a  private  tutor 
at  the  German  University  of  Rostock,  had  to  expiate 
with  two  weeks'  imprisonment  the  heinous  offence  of 
having  substituted,  without  previous  announcement,  a 
lecture  on  the  rise  and  development  of  American  in- 
stitutions in  place  of  one  on  the  history  of  insignifi- 
cant little  Denmark.  That  Mich^let  was  removed 
from  his  professorship,   and,  moreover,  malignantly 


persecuted,  under  the  Second  Empire,  for  the  pointed 
inferences  which  he  drew  from  the  history  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  in  his  lecture  at  the 
University  of  France ;  and  that  the  doors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  were  closed  against  Edouard  Laboulaye  for  his 
intention  to  explain  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  well-known  facts.  Even  the  present  Em- 
peror William,  when  King  of  Prussia,  in  1864,  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
American  History  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  a 
course  of  action  which  was  faithfully  and  promptly 
imitated  by  his  imperial  brother,  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria,  so  far  as  the  Universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna 
were  concerned. 

What  a  marked  and  general  change  there  has  been 
since  that  time  !  In  France,  Laboulaye's  lectures  on 
the  United  States  are  amoAg  the  most  popular  of  those 
delivered  at  the  Sorbonne;  and  the  catalogue  of  lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  France  for  1873,  contains, 
besides,  no  fewer  than  four  announcements  from  other 
professors,  who  propose  to  instruct  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  their  country  on  American  subjects,  all  of  them 
having  a  directly  republican  tendency.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  lyceums,  where  a  decree,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Thiers  on  the  12th  of  August,  1872,  has  made 
tuition  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  obligatory, 
so  that  henceforth  no  young  Frenchman  can  obtain 
a  public  office  under  his  government  without  having 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  our  history  and  our 
institutions. 

Still  more  marked  is  the  change  in  Germany. 
Among  the  numerous  universities  of  the  Fatherland, 
there  is  now  not  one  "without  a  so-called  American 
professorship,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  chair  on 
American  history  and  politics.  Most  of  the  larger 
German  universities  have  three  or  four  professors 
and  tutors  lecturing  on  these  subjects,  and,  what  is 
really  significant,  among  the  first  appointments  made 
by  the  Emperor  William  for  the  professorships  at  the 
German  University  of  Strasbourg,  after  the  close  of 
the  recent  war  with  France,  was  that  of  Dr.  Carl  von 
Holt,  long  a  resident  of  New  York,  who,  in  his  com- 
mission, was  instructed  "  to  lecture  on  the  history 
the  Cr.nstitution  and  literature  of  the  United  States." 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  among  the  usual 
prize  questions  proposed  in  1873  by  the  philosophical 
faculties  of  the  German  universities,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  nine  bearing  on  the  history  and  the  poli- 
tical and  financial  condition  of  our  country. 

Comparatively  less  has  been  done  in  this  respect  in 
Austria  and  Hungary.  Still  the  catalogue  of  lectures 
for  1873  at  the  University  of  Vienna  contains,  under 
the  head  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  the.  following 
announcement :  **  Dr.  and  Privat-Docent  Gebhardi 
will  lecture  at  the  Aula  twice  a  week,  or  oftener.  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  with  especial  regard 
to  the  lives  and  character  of  the  leading  American 
statesmen  since  the  revolution  of  1776."  What  would 
the  gloomy  and  narrow-minded  Emperor  Francis  II. 
have  done  in  case  a  professor  at  an  Austrian  univer- 
sity should  have  ventured  to  make  such  an  announce- 
ment ;  or  what  would  he  and  Metternich  have  said 
had  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pesth  offered,  dur- 
ing his  reign,  as  it  did  a  few  months  ago,  a  prize  of 
one  thousand  florins  for  the  best  essay  "  On  the  rapid 
development  of  the  Unit'.d  States,"  and  its  causes. 

Even  at  the  universities  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, lectures  on  America  are  no  longer  prohibited, 
and  little  Athens  boasts  of  a  university  professor  lec- 
turing exclusively  on  English  and  American  history. 
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The  School-Room. 


FEW  practices  are  worse  than  that  of 
keeping  children  after  school  to  make 
up  lessons  in  which  they  have  failed.  The 
old  plan  of  whipping  learning  into  them, 
was  founded  on  more  philosophical  principles; 
for  the  whippi  ng  stirred  up  sensations  and  emo- 
tions which  set  the  blood  circulating  rapidly, 
causing  increased  activity  of  the  brain.  But 
there  is  not  one  argument  in  favor  of  detain- 
ing children  after  the  time  for  dismissal. 
As  a  punishment,  it  falls  more  heavily  upon 
the  teacher  than  upon  the  negligent  pupil; 
it  unfits  her  for  the  next  day's  work,  and 
eventually  undermines  her  health.  Its  effect 
on  the  pupil's  mind  is  bad.  The  truth  is 
that  the  only  education  is  self-education. 
Compelling  children  to  learn  certain  phrases 
is  not  educating  them.  When  children  are* 
obliged  to  make  up  imperfect  lessons,  they 
learn  only  patches  of  the  subject,  and  do  it 
in  a  lifeless  manner,  without  interest,  with- 
out unity,,  without  comprehension  of  the 
whole  design.  The  worst  scholars  are  those 
who  come  from  a  school  in  which  keeping 
in  for  lessons  is  the  practice.  It  is  a  trait  of 
human  nature  to  put  off  what  is  to  be  done 
as  long  as  possible ;  and  if  children  discover 
that  it  is  in  order  to  learn  and  recite  their 
lessons  after  school  hours,  they  will  put  off 
their  study  to  that  time,  so  the  result  is  that 
school-time  is  turned  into  play-time  and 
play-time  into  school-time.  "What,  then, 
shall  we  do  with  careless  pupils  ?*  *  cries  the 
weary,  discouraged  teacher.  We  think  it 
not  out  of  place  for  a  teacher  to  show  dis- 
pleasure at  the  failure  of  her  scholars  to  do 
their  duty.  But  the  best  way  is  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  promotion  upon  the 
children  and  their  parents,  giving  them  to 
understand  that  pupils  must  study  at  the 
proper  time,  if  they  would  be  advanced, 
that  the  only  alternative  is  study  or  failure. 
Better  that  a  few  children  be  dropped  into  a 
lower  class  than  that  a  whole  division  be 
made  stupid,  dogged  and  inert  by  an  at- 
tempt to  impart  knowledge  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  Detention  after  school  for  lessons 
destroys  the  individuality  of  the  child, 
makes  him  hate  his  lessons,  his  school,  and 
his  teacher.  This  is  a  free  country;  and 
the  sooner  we  adapt  our  school  management 
to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  the  better 
off  we  shall  be.  Individual  responsibility  is 
the  true  doctrine  to  hold.  Study  or  fail; 
behave  or  withdraw^  is  the  best  platform  to 
stand  on,  the  easiest  for  the  teacher,  and  in 


the  end  the  best  for  the  child.  Lessons 
should  be  learned  voluntarily,  and  for  a  good 
object,  not  under  compulsion  or  for  the  sake  of 
repeati  ng  a  certain  number  of  pages  in  a  book. 
This  evil  is  so  great  in  Chicago  that  we  hope 
the  Board  will  prohibit  the  practice.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  good  teachers 
never  detain  pupils  for  imperfect  lessons; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  worst  teachers  do  it 
the  most.  The  only  failures  that  the  teacher 
is  in  duty  bound  to  have  children  conect, 
are  failures  in  written  examination;  and  for 
this  work  the  time  of  a  regular  recitation 
should  be  taken. — Chicago   Teacher. 


BUYING  A  MAP. 


Annabell  Lee,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Bucks  county  Intelligencer,  tells  how  she 
bought  a  county  map  for  her  school.  We 
copy  what  she  says  as  follows  : 

Ever  since  our  last  Institute  at  Doylestown,  I 
have  felt  my  mind  greatly  exercised  about  getting  a 
Bucks  County  map.  My  directors  had  just  given  me 
new  writing-charts,  and  I  thought  we  would  not  ask 
them  for  the  map,  but  buy  it  ourselves.  I  heard  of 
one  that  was  new,  handsome,  bright-colored,  and 
could  be  bought  cheap.  I  engaged  the  map  on  a 
venture,  and  commenced  drilling  my  scholars  for  a 
musical  entertainment.  For  three  weeks  we  worked 
hard.  To  be  sure  we  had  spats  innumerable  between 
the  rival  singers,  and  I  ceased  to  wonder  why  so 
many  managers  of  opera  troupes  went  raving  crazy. 
I  followed  Miss  Sanford's  advice,  and  "  drilled, 
drilled,  drilled ;"  and  at  last  but  of  chaos  came  order, 
music  and  sweetness,  and  when  the  time  came  all  was 
complete. 

The  morning  dawned.  The  girls  were  a  sight  to 
strike  awe  into  the  heart  of  any  teacher.  Cud-papcis 
were  plentiful,  and  the  boys  certainly  kept  their  dis- 
tance that  day,  for  hair  pins  bristled  viciously  out 
over  every  feminine  head.  The  weather  was  dull, 
very.  They  watched  the  clouds  like  weather  prophets. 
One  boy  came  in  after  a  prolonged  gaze,  and  re- 
marked that  "  the  wind  was  comin*  round."  Faces 
brightened  under  this  safe  and  cheering  conclusion, 
and  we  had  a  pleasant  evening  after  all.  The  house 
was  filled.  Neighbors  and  friends  all  came,  and  a 
big  market  wagon  load  came  from  a  neighboring 
town,  noted  for  its  literary  people. 

The  girls  were  duly  curled,  frizzed,  sashed  and 
flounced,  and  the  boys  were  collared  and  nccktied  to 
distraction.  They  sang  well ;  they  sang  charmingly. 
Miss  Flora  Parsons  would  have  clapped  her  hands  to 
see  some  of  her  calisthenic  songs  rendered  as  they 
were.  I  was  a  martyr  to  that  Bucks  county  map, 
and  played  the  melodeon  before  the  august  body.  If 
my  hands  trembled,  and  the  lights  seemed  to  grow 
dim,  and  the  thermometer  seemed  among  the  nine- 
ties, I  said  to  myself:  "Annabell,  that  map  must  be 
earned ;"  so  I  read  some  selections,  and  wandered 
from  melodeon  to  reading  book,  and  then  back  to  my 
fifty  singers,  all  for  the  love  of  my  country  and  the 
sake  of  that  Bucks  county  map.  We  had  a  real  lively 
time,  and  all  seemed  pleased. 

Well,  I  bought  my  map.     I  hung  it  conspicuously; 
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and  the  feasts  of  boroughs  and  flow  of  townships 
we've  had  from  that  map  are  not  to  be  computed.  We 
had  lots  of  money  left.  I  bought  a  box  of  Kinder- 
garten blocks,  five  new,  pretty  pictures,  twenty  copies 
of  the  Music-Page  Supplement^  a  new  hatchet  (so  that 
we  need  not  borrow),  a  vase  for  flowers,  and  a  patent 
mouse-trap.  We're  considerably  proud,  and  thought 
we  would  just  write   this  little  article  to   tell  some 

rr,  forlon,  sad-eyed  school  teacher,  who  is  suflferihg 
\  Bucks  county  map,  how  we  bought  one. 


SIGNALING  CLASSES. 


Much  diversity  of  custom  prevails  among 
teachers  with  respect  to  means  and  methods 
of  signaling  the  mo venients  of  classes.  Many 
teachers  use  the  bell,  giving  a  stroke  for  at- 
tention, one  for  rising,  and  another  for  mov- 
ing in  a  certain  order.  Some  teachers  signal 
by  successive  snaps  of  the  finger,  or  by  rais- 
ing in  succession  one,  two  and  three  fingers; 
one  advantage  of  this  means  is  that  it  is  al- 
ways at  hand.  This  is  perhaps  its  chief,  if 
not  its  only,  recommendation.  Again,  some 
teachers  move  their  classes  by  the  simple  tap 
of  a  pencil  upon  the  desk,  others  by  count- 
ing one,  two,  three,  etc.,  or  by  giving  the 
orders  attention^  rise,  pass. 

If  a  bell  is  used,  it  should  be  with  the  least 
sound  audible.  Anything  like  aloud  stroke 
or  jingling  of  the  bell  should  be  avoided. 
Nothing  is  more  inspiring  of  disorder,  con- 
fusion and  noise  in  a  school  than  a  loud  and 
careless  use  of  the  bell.  On  the  other  hand 
no  inarticulate  sound  is  more  conducive  of 
quietness  and  good  order  than  the  almost  in- 
audible tap  of  the  teacher's  pencil.  On 
general  principles,  however,  where  signals 
are  given  by  the  teacher,  we  prefer  vocal  ones 
to  those  given  by  any  other  means.  The 
teacher's  voice  is  the  natural  medium  of  com- 
munication with  his  pupils,  and  is  no  less 
available  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  order 
of  their  movements  than  of  directing  the 
course  of  their  general  conduct.  Its  sound 
is  the  only  proper  sovereign  one  of  the  place. 
Whatever  means  of  signaling  a  teacher  may 
employ,  the  system  of  signals  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible  consistent  with  a  proper 
degree  of  order  in  the  movements  of  the 
pupils.  Some  teachers  give  too  many  signals, 
having  one  for  attention,  another  for  taking 
up  books,  another  for  turning  toward  the 
aisles,  another  for  rising,  another  for  dres.s- 
ing  the  line,  another  for  moving  to  recitation 
seats,  and  another  for  sitting.  To  thus  grind 
up  the  aggregate  of  the  movements  of  a  class, 
and  then  shake  a  tea-bell  at  each  one  of  the 
microscopic  particles,  is  not  order,  but  rather 
a  most  ridiculous  affectation  of  it. 


Without  almost  constant  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  the  pupils  become  careless  in- 
observing  the  separate  signals.  At  the  sig- 
nal for  rising  some  will  be  gathering  up  their 
books ;  others,  again,  will  be  moving  to  the 
recitation.  This  evil,  like  all  others,  can  be 
corrected  only  by  attending  to  it — ^by  having 
but  few  signals  and  requiring  prompt  and 
exact  observance  of  each.  Again,  teachers 
are  liable  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  giving  the 
different  signals  too  rapidly.  This  invariably 
causes  the  pupils  to  anticipate  the  signals,  to 
make  the  movement  before  the  particular 
signal  for  it  has  been  given.  The  teacher  is 
often  thus  led  to  hurry  up  the  signals  in  or- 
der to  get  them  all  in,  if  possible,  before  the 
pupils  have  executed  all  the  changes.  Where 
a  great  many  different  motions  are  required 
to  be  gone  through  with,  each  having  its 
particular  signal,  the  teacher  will  usually  be 
able  to  give  all  the  signals  by  the  time  the 
class,  doing  its  best,  will  have  completed  its 
share  of  the  performance.  We  have  seen  it 
tried,  and  the  feat  successfully  accomplished. 
The  effect  is  very  amusing.  Those  who  do 
not  dare  to  venture  upon  such  an  undertak- 
ing should  have  but  few  separate  signals  for 
any  general  movement,  should  give  them 
slowly  by  some  appropriate  and  natural  rather 
than  artificial  means,  and  should  insist  upon 
each  signal  being  promptly  and  properly  re- 
sponded to  by  each  and  every,  pupil  to  whom 
the  signals  are  addressed. — The  School. 


Directors'  Column. 


The  School  Director. — The  common 
school  of  the  United  States  was  most  for- 
tunate in  the  devices  that  came  to  its  aid  to 
give  shape  and  direction  to  the  idea  which, 
in  its  origin  and  progress,  operated  as  effi- 
cient causes.  Of  its  legal  features  none 
were  more  happily  cast  or  wisely  disposed 
than  that  of  supervision  or  school  manage- 
ment. For  the  school  director  is  the  legal 
superintendent  of  the  school,  and  as  such  is 
the  highest  authority  on  school  affairs  till  his 
individual  powers  are  merged  into  a  body  Qf 
members  with  equal  powers  acting  as  one. 

It  matters  not  what  name  you  give  the  of- 
fice, whether  "director,"  ''trustee,"  ''com- 
missioner" or  "committee,"  its  place  and 
functions  in  the  system  are  readily  recog- 
nized, and,  wherever  found,  honored. 
Every  community  blessed  with  a  common 
school  is  certain  to  regard  with  peculiar  fa- 
vor and  esteem  the  person  who  fills  well  the 
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office  of  director.  There  has  never  been 
wanting  a  feeling  that  the  best  and  most  in- 
teHigent  men  should  be  chosen  to  perform 
its  duties.  There  are  few  communities  in 
which  cannot  be  found  men  worthy  to  been- 
trusted  with  the  office.  And  there  are  al- 
ways those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  portion 
of  time — valuable  to  them,  of  course,  but 
not  the  less  valuable  to  society  on  that  ac- 
count— to  the  good  cause  of  instructing  the 
youth  of  the  commonwealth,  that  cause 
which  contributes  much  to  the  common- 
wealth as  such,  in  the  true  sense.  There 
was  something  profound  and  wide-reaching 
in  the  idea  that  rested  a  scheme  of  national 
culture  on  a  foundation  whose  chief  corner- 
stone is  the  willing  citizen,  sacrificing  his 
private  interests  for  the  public  welfare. 

And  we  therefore  characterize  the  office  of 
school  director  as  a  most  happy  device,  in 
every  way  calculated  to  secure  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  created.  It  has  secured  them. 
The  history  of  the  common  school  in  the 
United  States  is  a  record  of  increasing  intel- 
ligence and  virtue.  Its  movement  has  been 
forward  continually,  delayed  only,  if  de- 
layed at  all,  by  transverse  currents  of  ignor- 
ance from  abroad.  And  the  movement  will 
continue  despite  adverse  winds.  For  the 
people,  at  the  motion  of  their  own  supreme 
will,  have  become  heartily  engaged  at  the 
work. 

The  work  of  public  education  can  hardly 
fail  to  enlist  the  best  energies  of  any  one 
who  gives  himself  to  it.  Make  any  thor- 
^oughly  honest  man  a  school  director,  and 
.though  he  were  by  birth  and  education  un- 
friendly to  the  system,  on  accepting  the  posi- 
tion (if  such  an  instance  be  conceivable) 
there  are  nine  chances  to  one  that  he  will  be 
converted  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  reason  is  plain.  It  is  found  in 
the  character  of  the  work.  The  common 
school  is  an  essential  good  to  the  people. 
The  man  who  labors  for  its  support  and  ad- 
vancement can  but  find  out  the  fact  that  his 
work  is  resulting  in  good. 

But  no  honest  man,  who  is  unwilling  to  be 
converted  from  enmity  to  friendship  for  the 
common  school,  will  accept  the  office  of 
school  director.  There  are  men,  it  is  tnie, 
who  will  take  it  at  the  giving.  They  will 
do  so  as  a  means  to  an  end.  They  are 
schooled  to  the  purpose.  Herein  lies  a  great 
danger.  Let  not  an  enemy  occupy  the 
watch-tower. 

In  the  idea  of  school  sui^ervision  was 
found  the  occasion  of  creating  the  office  of 
school  director.     There  was  no  other  super- 


intendent in  the  beginnings  of  the  system. 
He  was  usually  selected  from  a  learned  class 
supposed  to  be  qualified  to  control  and  di- 
rect the  business  of  instruction.  Hj2  was  at 
once  director,  examiner  and  instructor. 

But  the  relations  of  the  public  school  and 
society  have  so  changed  in  the  progress  of 
both  that  the  office  of  school  director  lias 
passed  into  the  hands  of  citizens  regardless 
of  class.  With  this  change,  and  out  of  the 
progressive  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
system  itself,  arises  a  necessity  for  a  new  dis- 
position of  duties,  a  division  of  labor.  For 
education  as  a  business,  as  a  thing  to  be 
done,  to  be  done  in  answer  to  the  enlarging 
demands  of  civilization,  and  in  accordance 
with  it,  to  be  at  the  same  time  harmonized 
with  and  put  into  right  relations  with  the 
improving  state  which  provides  for  its  sup- 
port, and  to  be  carried  on  with,  means  and 
appliances  suited  to  its  high  province,  is  not 
less  a  work  of  growth  requiring  new  powers 
and  improved  agencies  than  any  other  pro- 
ductive and  moulding  element  of  society. 
This  prevailing  tendency  is  finding  its  way 
into  every  school-room.  It  compels  the 
adoption  of  rational  methods,  looks  to  a 
**  true  order  of  studies,"  and  expects  of  the 
teacher  a  plan,  and  point,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  particular  facts  and  principles  of 
every  subject.  The  necessary  drift  of  the 
whole  matter  is  evident.  School  ^*keeping," 
and  school  visitation  and  management,  have 
acquired  characters  which  require  not  only 
the  impartial  services  of  the  liberal -hearted 
citizen  as  representing  the  people  whom  he 
may  serve  in  the  control  of  the  free  school, 
but  a  supplementary  service  which  no  one 
can  give  without  experience  in  the  school- 
room, and  a  training  suited  to  the  work. 
Hence  the  offices  of  Principal  and  Superin- 
tendent, which  are  but  complementary  to 
those  of  Teacher  and  Director. — The  Com- 
mon School.  Io%va, 


Obituary. 


FLORA   T.    PARSONS. 

Died,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  June  30th,  Missf 
Flora  T.  Parsons,  late  a  member  of  the  Faculty  0 
the  Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  and 
formerly  teacher  of  drawing  at  Oswego,  New  York. 
Miss  Parsons  was  an  estimable  lady,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  While  attending  many  of  our  in- 
stitutes in  this  State,  she  formed  a  large  number  of 
acquaintances,  who  will  be  pained  to  learn,  in  these 
few  lines,  the  sad  news  of  her  early  departure.  She 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  her  professional  zeal,  and,  we 
trust,  will  now  reap  the  rich  reward  of  her  toils  and 
cares. 
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DpARTMENT  OF   COMMON   SCHOOLS,       > 

Harrisburg,  August,  1874.  J 

WE  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  to  our  list  of  in- 
stitute instructors,  published  last  month,  the 
name  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Miller,  President  of  Waynesburg 
College,  Greene  county.  Pa.  He  will  be  at  liberty 
to  answer  a  call  at  any  time  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  November,  and  December.  Dr. 
Miller  has  already  rendered  very  valuable  service  in 
this  field. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Curry's  institute  appoint- 
ments, so  far  as  made,  are  as  follows  :  Susquehanna 
county,  August  31st;  McKean  county,  September 
7th ;  Butler  county,  October  5th ;  Chester  county, 
October  26lh;  Wayne  county,  November  i6th; 
Columbia,  December  7th;  Juniata,  December  14th; 
Fayette  county,  December  21st. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


I2I0 
I2II 
I2I2 
I2I3 
I2I4 
I2I5 


Miss  M.  E.  Galbraith; 
Miss  C.  C.Thompson 
Miss  M.  E.  Richards 
Miss  Sal  lie  L.  Allison 
J.  J.  Yeager, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Spare, 


1216  Samuel  Wynne, 


1217 
1218 
I219 


1 222 
1223 


Charles  Twining, 
Miss  Agnes  Reilly, 
Miss  Louisa  E.  Divan 

1 220  Miss  E.  E.  Morrison, 

1221  Miss  Jennie  McClaren 
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FOR  THE  SESSION  OF  1 874. 

AN  ACT 
Making  an  Appropriation  for  State  Normal  Schools. 

Sec.  I.  Beit  enacted^  ^'c.  That  for  the  several  state 
normal  schools,  organized  and  accepted  as  such  under 
the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  the  sum  of  sixty  thous- 
and dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  the  school  year,  which  will  begin  on  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools 
and  the  attorney  general,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  they  may  determine,  looking  to  the  interest  of  the 
state  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  except  that 
the  board  of  trustees  of  each  school  accepting  its  allot- 
ment of  the  appropriation  now  made,  shall  hereafter 
be  composed  of  a  number  of  members  not  exceeding 
eighteen,  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders  as  now 
provided  by  law,  and  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  approved  the  fifteenth  bf  February,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  in  the  pro- 
portion as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  amounts 
of  money  each  school  has  received  from  private 
sources  and  from  the  State,  respectively ;  and  that  no 
institution  shall  hereafter  be  recognized  as  a  state 
normal  school  with  an  indebtedness  of  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  nor  without  being  fully  provided 
with  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus  as  the  law 
requires.  All  proceedings  of  the  above  named  offi- 
cers under  this  act  to  be  reported  to  the  legislature  in 
detail  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  common  schools. 

Approved — The  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1874. 


AN  ACT 


To  recognize  Lincoln  University,  located  in  Chester  county,  rfs 
an  additional  state  normal  school. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted^  <Sr»^.,  That  in  addition  to  the 
twelve  normal  schools  already  established  by  law, 
Lincoln  University,  located  in  Chester  county,  be 
recognized  as  an  additional  normal  school. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  and  of  a  committee  of 
inspection  appointed  as  under  the  act  of  assembly, 
approved  May  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  a  school  applying  to  be  recognized  as  a  normal 
school  under  this  act  shall  come  sufficiently  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  act  of  May  twentieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  its  supplements,  in  the 
possession  of  buildings,  library,  apparatus  and  pro- 
fessors, as  to  provide  for  the  full  and  thorough 
training  of  teachers  necessary  for  the  schools,  they 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  department  of  common 
schools,  then  such  school  shall  upon  the  usual  notice 
be  recognized  as  a  normal  school,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations, and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
other  normal  schools  established  by  law. 

Approved— 1\i^  iith  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1874. 

AN  ACT 
To  divide  the  eighth  normal  school  district. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted y  &»c..  That  the  Eighth  normal 
school  district  of  this  commonwealth,  as  provided  by 
section  one  of  the  act  of  May  twentieth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  be  and   the  same  is 
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hereby  divided,  and  from  this  date  the  said  Eighth 
normal  school  district  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of 
Centre,  Clinton,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Potter  and  Cameron, 
and  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Clarion,  Forest,  Warren 
and  M'Kean  shall  constitute  the  Thirteenth  district; 
and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  herewith, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— the  8th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1874. 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  school  directors  from  assessing  or  collecting 
a  building  tax  during  the  pendency  of  proceedings  in  court. 

See.  I.  Be  it  enacted ^  That  whilst  proceedings  are 
pending  in  any  court  of  this  cominonwealth  for  the 
division  of  any  township  or  school  district,  or  for  the 
erection  of  any  borough,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
school  directors  of  the  township  or  district  proposed  to 
be  divided,  or  out  of  which  such  borough  is  proposed 
to  be  erected,  to  levy,  assess  or  collect  any  tax  what- 
ever for  the  purchase  of  ground  or  for  school  building 
purposes,  except  where  the  same  shall  be  necessary 
to  rebuild  a  school  house  accidentally  injured  or  de- 
stroyed, or  to  pay  a  building  debt  previously  incurred. 

Approved — the  13th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1874. 

AN  ACT  to  exempt  from  taxation  property  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  places  of  religious  worsnip,  places' of  ourial  not 
used  or  held  for  private  or  corporate  profit,  and  institutions 
of  purely  public  charity. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted j  6r*r.  ,Thatall  churches, meet- 
ing houses,  or  other  regular  places  of  stated  worship, 
with  the  grounds  thereto  annexed  necessary  for  the 
occupancy  and  enjoyment  of  the  same ;  all  burial 
grounds  not  used  or  held  for  private  or  corporate 
profit ;  all  hospitals,  universities,  colleges,  seminaries, 
academies,  associations  and  institutions  of  learning 
benevolence  or  charity,  with  the  grounds  thereto  an- 
nexed and  necessaiy  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same,  found,  endowed  and  maintained 
by  public  or  private  charity ;  and  all  school  houses 
belonging  to  any  county,  borough  or  school  district, 
with  the  grounds  thereto  annexed  and  necessary  for 
the  occupancy  and  enjoyment  of  the  same ;  and  all 
court  houses  and  jails,  with  grounds  thereto  annexed, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  exempted  from  all  and 
every  county,  city,  borough,  bounty,  road,  school  and 
poor  tax.  Provided,  That  all  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, other  than  that  which  is  in  actual  use  and  oc- 
cupation for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  from  which 
any  income  or  revenue  is  derived,  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation,  except  where  exempted  by  law  for  State 
purposes,  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  exempt 
same  therefrom. 

Approved — the  14th  day  May,  A.  D.  1874. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  education  and  maintenance  of  destitute 
orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  destitute 
children  of  permanently  disabled  soldiers  and  sailon»  of  this 
State. 

Whereas,  By  the  provisions  of  an  act,  entitled  ''An 
Act  to  provide  fur  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  destitute  oii)hans  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  the  destitute  children  of  permanently  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  State,"  approved  the  ninth 
day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hun 
dred  and  sixty-seven,  it  was  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  Stale  to  provide  for  all  cases  named  in  said  title : 

And  Whereas,  By  the  restrictions  imposed  in  sec^ 
tion  fifteen  of  act  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government  and  other  the  general  and  specific 
appropriations  for  the  year,  Anno  Domini  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  approved  the 
ninth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  all  children  bom  after  January  first, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  were  there- 


by excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  system;  therefore. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  all  the  children  of 
deceased  soldiers  who  were  formerly  residents  of  this 
State,  and  enlisted  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  in  regiments  belonging  to  other  States,  and 
died  in  said  service,  such  children  now  residents  of 
this  State,  and  the  children  of  deceased,  destitute  or 
permanently  disabled  soldiers  or  sailors,  whether 
born  after  or  before  January  first,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  sol- 
diers' orphans'  schools  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  are  now  ad- 
mitted :  Promded,  The  number  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred. 

Sec.  2.  The  superintendent  of  orphans'  schools  is 
hereby  required  to  present  in  his  annual  report  a  full 
list  of  all  children  admitted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act :  Provided,  That  all  children  remaining  in 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  State  shall  be  discharged 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  soldiers'  orphans'  school  department  shall  be 
then  finally  closed. 

8ec.  3.  All  laws  inconsistent  or  conflicting  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  15th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1874. 


APPROPRIATION 
To  common  and  normal  schools. 

For  the.  support  of  the  common  schools  for  the 
school  year,  which  will  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  to  be  paid  on  warrants,  to  be  drawn  by 
the  superintendent,  in  favor  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts of  this  commonwealth,  the  sum  of  one  million 
dollars,  inclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  county  super- 
intendents, and  inclusive  of  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  this  commonwealth,  to  be  appHed  in 
the  same  way  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a 
similar  appropriation  was  directed  to  be  applied  by 
the  general  appropriation  act,  approved  the  eleventh 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  :  Provided,  That  each  student  in  a  normal  school 
drawing  an  allowance  from  the  State,  must  receive 
regular  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
in  a  special  class  devoted  to  that  object  for  the  whole 
time  such  an  allowance  is  drawn.  In  the  allowance 
to  soldier  students  to  normal  schools  no  distinction 
shall  be  made  on  account. of  age  ;  and  that  all  exami- 
nations of  trie  graduating  classes  at  the  normal 
schools  shall  be  conducted  bv  a  board,  of  which  the 
State  Superintendent  or  his  deputy  shall  be  president, 
of  two  principals  of  normal  schools,  of  whom  the 
principal  of  the  school  where  students  are  under  ex- 
amination shall  be  one,  and  two  county,  city  or  bor- 
ough superintendents  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
school  is  located,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Stater  Su- 
perintendent :  Provided,  That  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia shall  be  entitled  to  a  proper  proportion  of  this 
appropriation  without  contributing  to  the  salaries  of 
the  county  superintendents,  and  that  the  sum  of  tliree 
thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  received  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  shall  be  paid  to  the  teachers'  institute 
of  said  city  for  its  corporate  purposes. 

Approved  the  14th  day  of  May,  1874. 

Wanted. — A  position  by  a  teacher  of  experience 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  Normal  School. 
Address  M.  O.  Campbell,  Kane,  McKean  co..  Pa. 
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Book  Notices. 


Technical    Education.     What   It  Is,  and  What 

American   Schools  Should  Teach.     By    Chas.  B. 

Stetson.     Pp.  :  284.     Boston  :     Jos.  R.  Osgood  6f 

Co.    1874.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  essay  presented  in  this  neat  voluihe  is  based 
on  an  examination  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
technical  eduction  in  Europe  as  shown  by  official  re- 
ports. The  railroad,  the  steamship,  the  lightning 
press,  the  telegraph  have  made  competition,  once 
local,  now  wide  as  the  world.  Whatever  country  to- 
day produces  the  best — whether  in  earth,  or  wood,  or 
stone,  or  metal — ^must  command  the  market  of  the 
world  for  its  products,  hence  the  necessity  for  special 
and  careful  training  ii\  the  industrial  arts.  The  na- 
tions more  and  more  acknowledge  the  iron  necessity 
that  compels  each  to  go  forward,  if  it  would  long  re- 
tain its  rank  in  any  given  department  of  skilled  labor. 
The  essay  under  notice  is  replete  with  facts  bearing 
upon  this  most  vital  question  in  the  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  time. 

Complete  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical. By  Wm.  G.  Peck,  LL.  Z>.,  Professor 
Mathematics,  Columbia  College.  Pp.  :  318.  New 
York  and  Chicago  :  A.  S,  B antes  ^  Co.  Price, 
qo  cents.     1874. 

We  don't  know  that  this  is  the  best  arithmetic  in 
the  market,  but,  like  several  others,  it  is  a  very  good 
one.  Its  publication  has  been  anticipated  with  much 
interest  by  teachers  who  knew  that  the  author  was  at 
work  upon  it.  The  book  •*  means  business,"  that  is, 
it  invites  critical  examination,  and  gives  fair  promise 
of  standing  the  more  severe  test  of  class-room  use. 

Life  Pictures  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  Gift 
Book  for  the  Million.  By  D.  K  Heister,  A.  AT., 
Pp.:  225.  Philadelphia-.  Reformed  Church  Pub- 
lication Bofird.     1874. 

Lessons  for  the  life  of  to-day,  drawn  from  the  life 
of  the  prodigal  who  "journeyed  into  a  far  country." 
They  are  ihe  substance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  Sunday 
evening  lectures,  prepared  by  the  author  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  but  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  importance  of  early  religious  training  is  a  leading 
theme  of  these  discourses.  Wander  as  he  may,  he 
who  has  been  wisely  reared  can  never  forget  the 
teachings  of  his  childhood,  and  more  often  than  we 
think,  may  he  return  from  the  husks  with  the  resolve 
of  the  prodigal,   ^  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." 

The  Amateur  Actor.    A  Collection  of  Plays  for 
School   and    Home.     By   W.  H.    Venable'.     Pp. : 
288.     Cincinnati:     Wilson,  Hinkle  &*  Co.    1 874. 
This  little  volume  contains  twenty-three  school  and 
parlor  plays,  most  of  which  are  selections  from  stand- 
ard auUiors,  of  course  reduced  in  length,  and  adapted 
by  some  slight  but  necessary  changes  in  the  text  to  the 
purposes  of  the  compiler.     The  selections  are  mostly 
of  the  humorous  kind.    The  directions  as  to  putting  the 
plays  upon  the  stage  are  all  that  can  be  desired.     In- 
deed, we  have  found  nothing  in  the  book  more  inter- 
esting than  its  Introduction,  in  which  these  matters 
of  the  stage  are  treated. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry.    By  J.  Dorman 
Steele,  Ph.  D.  Author  of ''Fourteen  Weeks*,  Series. 
Pp. :  301.    New  York:    A.  S.  Barnes  &*  Co. 
Thb  is  a  revised  edition,  with  the  new  nomencla- 


ture, of  what  we  believe  was  the  first  book  of  the 
author's  popular"  Fourteen  Weeks"  series.  It  pre- 
sents the  subject  of  chemistry  in  attractive  style,  with 
well  chosen  experiments,  directions  for  which  occupy 
some  fifty  or  more  pages ;  it  is  issued  with  handsome 
page  and  numerous  illustrations.  The  author  says 
of  the  first  edition  :  "  The  hearty  reception  of  the 
book  and  its  constantly  increasing  sale,  the  demand 
for  an  entire  series  on  the  same  plan,  words  of  approval 
from  educators  whose  commendation  it  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  have  won,  the  fact  that  several  other 
series  based  upon  the  same  general  idea  have  since 
appeared,  and  above  all  the  assurance  that  the  books 
have  gone  into  hundreds  of  schools  where  science 
had  never  been  taught  before — have  convinced  the 
author  of  the  inherent  correctness  of  his  views," 
namely,  that  science  may  be  popularized  by  present- 
ing it  in  attractive  garb. 

A  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Ameri- 
can Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations  and  Rights  of 
Citizeftship.     By   Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.  D. 
^P'  •   37^'     Cincinnati :     Wilson,  Hinkle  (Sr»  Co. 
The  President  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  here  gives 
"  American  youth,"  the   best  manual  on  our  funda- 
mental law  that  we  have  yet  seen.     Not   only  .is  the 
text  of  the  Constitution  given  but  also  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  what  each  clause  means  ;  what  acts  of  Con- 
gress have  been  passed  under  it,  in  so   far  as  it  has 
been  thought  necessary   to  present   them ;  what  offi- 
cers have  served,  what  monies  have  been  paid,  what 
patent-rights  or  copyrights   have  been   issued,  what 
growth  has  been  had,  what  elections  have  been  held, 
what  changes  have  taken  place, — in  a  word  what  the 
past  history  and  present  status  of  the  legislation,  etc., 
under  each  provision  of  the  Constitution.     The  book 
is  an  authority  as  recent  as  the   late  Congress.     We 
commend  it  as   a  text-book,  or  book   of    reference 
which  must  prove  very  satisfactory  to  the    teacher  or 
student  who  has  to  do  with  *  *The  Constitution." 

Co.MMON  Sense  in  Religion:  A  Series  of  Essays. 
By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Pp. :  443.  Boston  : 
Jas.  R.  Osgood  ^  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 
The  author  defines  common  sense  as  being  "  no 
special  power  of  the  human  mind,  but  a  method  of 
judgment  derived  from  experience,  and.  consists  of 
those  habits  of  thinking  which  have  resulted  from  life 
and  have  been  verified  by  life."  He  says  in  his  pre- 
face :  "  The  aim  of  this  volume  is  not  to  give  definite 
theological  results  but  to  suggest  a  method  of  inquiry. 
By  common  sense  we  mean  the  mode  of  judgment 
derived  from  experience  of  this  world ;  that  is,  of 
God's  methods  in  nature  and  in  human  life.  A 
man  of  common  sense  is  a  man  whose  intellect 
is  trained  by  observation  of  human  nature  and  the 
course  of  events.  This  rule  of  judgment  is  derived 
from  observation  of  the  working  of  God's  laws  in 
the  world.  This  method  was  continually  used 
by  Jesus;  why  should  it  not  be  applied  more 
fully  by  his  followers  in  their  studies  of  religious 
truth  ?"  Through  twenty  chapters,  arousing  thought 
and  awakening  a  spirit  of  intelligent  but  devout 
inquiry,  the  author  leads  his  reader  until  the  lat- 
ter may  lay  down  the  book,  a  broader  horizon  bound- 
ing his  view  of  the  life  both  here  and  beyond. 
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In  Scotland. — A  correspondent  of  the  Edinburg 
Review  makes  a  plea  for  good  singing,  as  follows  :  If 
the  visit  to  this  country  of  certain  Americans  interested 
in  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  church  music, 
were  to  have  no  other  result,  it  would  still  do  great  good 
by  directing  attention  to  that  which  should  be  an  inte- 
gral and  important  part  of  the  service,  the  only  part  of 
worship  in  many  of  our  churches  in  which  the  people 
take  an  audible  share.  Of  course,  the  singing  in  our  re- 
ligious services,even  at  best,  is  a  different  thing  from  that 


of  Mr.  Sankey.  As  the  old  woman  excused  herself  for 
hearing  Dr.  Chalmers  reading  a  discourse  by  saving, 
"  Ay,  but  it  was  fell  readin'  that,"  so  we  may  say  of  Mr. 
Sankey 's,  it's  "fell"  singing.  He  has  a  magnificent 
voice — elear,  sweet  and  melodious ;  and  his  feeling  of 
the  truth  and  beauty  and  solemnity  of  whatheissingiag 
communicates  an  indescribable  pathos  and  tenderness 
to  his  utterance.  Then  he  has  learned  to  perfection  what 
is  so  carefully  attended  to  in  American  schools  and  is  so 
little  regarded  here,  distinct  utterance.  You  can  follow 


SWEET  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 


MUjlk-  b>    \'.  M.  U.  BlUOBCBT, 


Ji  1*  -^\d=4^:Jii  ff^^^0 


1.  Sweet  hour         of    prayer!    sweet  hour      of     prayer!  That  calls        me     from 

2.  Sweet  hour         of    prayer !    sweet  hour      of     prayer  I  Thy   wings      shall    my 

3.  Sweet  hour         of    prayer  I    sweet  hour      of     prayer !  May     I  thy     con 


a  world  of  care, 
pc  -  ti  -  tion  bear 
so    -   la    -     tion  share: 


j4j-  Jj  J-|J  ^4=^  /J  Jl.'^' 


nd     bids         me        at  my       Fa    -    ther's  throne  Make  all  my  wants      and    wish    -    es    known. 

To       him,       whose  truth       and     faith    -    ful  -  ness,        £n  -  gage       the     wait    •  ing     soul         to      bless. 
Till     from      Mount    Pis    -   gah's     lof    -    ty      height,      I       view       my     home,     and    take        my     flight; 


sea    • 
And  since 
This  robe 


sons      of 
he      bids 
of     flesh 


dis  -  tress         and 
me     seek        his 
I'll    drop,      and 


ricf 
face, 
rise 


My  soul 
Be  -  lieve 
To    seize 


has       oft 

his     word,      and    trust        his    grace, 
the        cv     -    er  -  last    -    ing   prize; 


^jij  i^  /ij  ;p  ;ij  hi 


/?v 


Ij^^jp 


nd     oft  es  -  caped     the    tempt    -  er's  snare       By     thy  re  -   turn,      sweet  hour        of   prayer. 

I'll      cast         on      him        my       ev'    -    ry    care.        And    wait*       for      thee,       sweet  hour        of   prayer. 
And    shout,  while  pass    -    ing  through    the     air,         Fare  -  well,      fare  -  well,       sweet  hour        of   prayer. 


^»=S^=^  p   h~ 


iz=4 


</ 


I-  Fr  ?ir  m 


his  every  syllable.  Any  prejudice  there  may  be  against 
"singing  the  gospel"  fades  away  under  the  spell  of  his 
magic  voice.  Why  should  there  be  any  prejudice?  For 
generations  most  of  the  Highland  ministers — and  some 
of  the  Lowland  ministers,  as  well — have  sung  the  gos- 
pel, sung  their  sermons,  ay,  sung  their  prayers  also.  The 
difference  is  that  they  sing  very  badly  and  Mr.  Sankey 
very  well.  He  accompanies  himself  on  the  organ,  it  is 
true,  and  some  of  us  who  belong  to  the  old  school  can't 


swallow  the  kist  of  whistles  yet.  But  then  the  American 
organ  "is  only  a  little  one."  When  a  deputation  from  the 
session  waited  on  Ralph  Erskinc  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  enormity  of  fiddling,  he  gave  them  a  beauti- 
ful tune  on  the  violoncello,  and  they  were  so  charmed 
that  they  returned  to  their  constituents  with  the  report 
that  it  was  all  right — "it  wasna'ony  wee  sinfu'  fiddle" 
that  their  minister  was  in  the  habit  of  operating  upon, 
but  a  grand  instrument,  full  of  grave,  sweet  melody. 
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THE  STATE  MEETING  AT  SHIPPENSBURG. 


WE  fill  our  whole  space  and  an  addi- 
tional form  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  This  has 
added  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  Jour- 
nal, but  we  make  the  contribution  cheer- 
fully, both  in  the  interest  of  the  Association 
and  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  We  trust  our 
patrons  may  find  this  a  number  not  only 
worth  reading  but  also  worth  preserving. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county. 
The  holding  of  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  a  single  school  building  was  an  experi- 
ment. Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
previously  attempted.  The  friends  of  the 
new  movement  advocated  it  on  social 
grounds ;  and  those  who  questioned  its  pro- 
priety, did  so  mainly  because  of  its  exclu- 
siveness  and  its  tendency  to  increase  the 
distance  between  teachers  and  the  great 
public  whose  support  and  sympathy  they  so 
much  need.  The  experiment  could  not  have 
been  tried  at  a  place  more  favorable  for  its 
success  than  Shippensburg.  The  town  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley. The  surrounding  scenery  is  of  the 
finest.  The  school  building  is  new,  and  will 
accommodate  comfortably  some  four  hun- 
dred persons,  and  it  has  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  first-class  hotel.  The  chapel  of  the 
school  was  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
general  sessions  of  the  Association  ;  and  the 
reception  rooms,  library,  gymnasium,  and 
rooms  for  recitation  answered  well  the  pur- 


poses of  section  and  committee  meetings 
and  places  for  the  display  of  school  furni- 
ture and  text-books.  Besides,  the  most 
complete  preparation  for  the  meeting  had 
been  made  by  the  local  committee.  To  this 
committee  and  to  the  Faculty  of  the  school 
great  credit  is  due.  They  seemed  to  forget 
their  business  and  themselves  in  the  desire  to 
make  their  guests  comfortable  and  to  furnish 
them  a  season  of  enjoyment.  The  thanks 
given  them  in  return  were  most  hearty. 

But  what  of  the  meeting?  Its  numbers 
were  much  smaller  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  The  chief  reason,  doubtless, 
was  the  small  local  attendance.  Shippens- 
burg employs  but  a  half-dozen  teachers,  and 
Cumberland  and  adjoining  countits  did  not 
seem  to  evince  much  interest  in  the  meeting. 
As  a  whole,  however,  the  State  was  well 
represented.  Persons  were  present  from 
almost  all  parts  of  it ;  and  if  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  hard  work  had  been  presented 
there  were  the  men  on  hand  to  do  it. 

The  programme  arranged  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  an  admirable  one,  both 
in  its  matter  and  in  the  men  chosen  to 
present  it.  The  papers,  almost  without 
exception,  were  good.  We  shall  make  no 
distinction  among  them  here.  But  must  say 
this;  nearly  all  of  them  were  too  long,  some 
of  them  very  much  too  long.  Has  the  time 
not  come  when  we  should  take  something 
for  granted  in  discussing  educational  sub- 
jects?    Is   it  still    necessary    for  speakers. 
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acjdressing  our  State  Teachers'  Association 
always  to  begin  with  the  alphabet  of  the 
topic  they  present  ?  No  economy  is  wiser  than 
that  which  saves  time ;  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  best  form  of  a  paper  for  the  Asso- 
ciation is  that  of  an  outline  covering  and 
briefly  expounding  the  subject.  No  paper 
should  be  longer  than  twenty  minutes.  At 
Shippensburg,  the  papers,  and  the  music  and 
readings,  &c.,  which  were  introduced  be- 
tween them,  left  no  time  for  discussion. 
There  was  not  a  good,  earnest,  off-hand 
speech  made  during  the  three  days'  session. 
No  comparison  of  views  was  had.  No  in- 
quiries were  started.  No  questions  were 
settled.  No  policy  was  mapped  out.  No  work- 
was  done.  The  papers  were  listened  to,  the 
entertainment  was  enjoyed ;  but  those  who 
hoped  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  that 
there  was  to  be  a  searching  investigation  of 
the  "live"  questions  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  greatly  disappointed.  There 
were  strong  men  present  who  sat  there  the 
whole  of  the  three  days,  and  never  opened 
their  lips.  Some  of  them  had  words  of  light 
and  words  of  hope  for  their  fellow-teachers, 
but  they  had  no  chance  to  utter  them.  The 
proceedings  went  forward  as  mechanically 
as  a  play  with  which  the  spectators  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  and  laugh.  There 
was  a  day  when  the  Association  appeared  in 
a  different  role — ^a  day  when  great  questions 
were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  found  endorsement  in  Gov- 
ernor's messages  and  legislative  enactments. 
The  County  Superin  tendency,  Normal 
Schools,  a  separate  school  department,  and 
other  questions  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance were  worked  out  in  this  way. 
We  may  be  an  old  fogy;  we  suspect  we  are ; 
but  we  could  not  help  longing  while  we  sat 
in  the  chapel  at  Shippensburg  listening  to 
one  of  the  long  papers  or  trying  to  enjoy  a 
kind  of  elocutionary  entertainment  with 
which  our  appetite,  never  the  best,  was  long 
since  sated,  for  an  hour  of  one  of  our  old 
forensic  battles  which  tested  the  make  and 
mettle  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  them.  We 
did  not  sleep  away  the  time  in  those  days  ; 
we  worked  and  fought  and  suffered  defeat 
and  gained  victories. 

There  was  one  topic  announced  for  dis- 
cussion without  an  accompanying  Paper: 
*'  Should  the  Law  establish  State  Uniformity 
of  Text-Books  ?'  *  Here,  thought  we,  there 
will  be  a  chance  for  a  good,  hearty  debate. 
The  consideration  the  question  received  in 
the  Legislature  last  winter,  and  the  prospect 
of  our  not  being  done  with   it,   made  it  a 


most  important  one,  and  one  upon  which  all 
felt  the  deliverance  of  the  State  Association 
should  be  unequivocal  and  outspoken.  But 
when  reached  it  was  postponed,  postponed 
again  and  again,  and  finally  passed  over  un- 
touched. Many  were  unkind  enough  to 
blame  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  al- 
lowing such  a  question  to  be  pushed  aside 
for  some  trivial  matter  that  may  have  fur- 
nished a  little  entertainment  and  was  then 
forgotten ;  but  the  censure  was  of  course  un- 
just. The  voice  of  the  Association  on  this 
question,  it  is  proper  to  add,  found  expres- 
sion at  last  in  a  strong  resolution,  passed  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  in  opposition  to 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people  the  power  to  se- 
lect text-books  for  their  children. 

Socially,  the  meeting  was  a  great  success. 
The  members  of  the  Association  were  never 
better  entertained.  The  music  was  of  the 
best.  Conversation  flowed  free  in  parlor, 
hall,  and  portico.  Games  of  croquet  and 
base  ball  were  indulged  in,  and  a  report 
reached  us  that  a  goodly  number  of  teachers, 
young  and  old,  found  fit  time  and  place  for 
a  **hop."  Well,  times  are  changing.  We 
are  getting  old.     We  make  no  complaint. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION.* 


THE  twenty-first  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  meet  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Shippensburg,  on  Tuesday,  the 
nth  day  of  August,  1874. 

Assembling  in  the  chapel  of  the  school, 
the  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  by  the  President,  George  J.  Luckey, 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  singing  the 
long-metre  doxology,  and  prayer  by  Prof. 
F.  A.  Allen. 

Music  by  the  Allegheny  Quartette— 
"  Dawning  of  a  Better  Day.  * ' 

Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Principal  of  the 
school,  then  delivered  the  following 

ADDRE  S   OF   WELCOME. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  In  be- 
half of  the  trustees,  faculty  and  friends  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  the  citizens  of  Shippensburg  and  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  extend- 
ing to  you  an  earnest,  heartfelt  welcome.  Would 
that  I  could  command  language  properly  to  express 
and  emphasize  the  sentiments  of  those  I  represent ; 
and  yet  I  hope  that  this  occasion  will  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  us  to  impress  you  with  the  assurance  of  the 

♦Reported  by  J.  D.  Pvon-,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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sincerity  of  our  motives  in  inviting  you,  and  the 
cordiality  of  this  reception. 

Our  people  are  quiet  and  undemonstrative,  but 
earnestly  and  intensely  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education.  To  this  assertion  let  their  own  works 
bear  me  witness.  We  invited  you,  we  welcome  y(  u, 
in  the  interest  of  the  broadest  and  best  education. 
We  are  glad  to  greet  representatives  of  all  classes 
and  varieties  of  educational  institutions.  Superin- 
tendents, presidents,  principals,  teachers,  school 
officers  of  every  name,  one  and  all,  welcome. 

We  welcome  you  in  the  interests  of  union  and 
fraternity.  Our  cause  is  yours — the  warfare  of  truth 
and  intelligence  on  error  and  ignorance.  Our  hopes, 
our  plans,  our  energies,  should  all  be  vitalized  with 
the  spirit  of  union  and  fellowship. 

Our  system  of  schools  should  be  an  organic 
whole.  We  believe  it  possible  and  practicable,  and 
most  emphatically  is  it  desirable  that  all  our  schools 
—from  the  primary  to  the  university — shall  constitute 
one  all-comprehensive,  symmetrical  system,  so  that 
every  child  shall  find  the  best  instruction  at  every 
step  and  stage  in  the  broadest  possible  course  of  edu- 
cation ;  each  class,  department,  school,  being  a  well- 
defined  part  in  a  well-ordered  whole,  so  that  every 
desirable  science  and  art  shall  be  found  in  the  curri- 
culum of  a  system  that  shall  be  accepted  by  educa- 
tors and  people.  This  end  we  believe  may  be  larq^e- 
ly  promoted  in  the  deliberations  and  associated  effort 
of  this  Association.  Our  union  is  our  strength.  The 
experience,  the  wisdom  of  many  is  better  than  that 
of  the  few.  The  liability  of  our  profession  against 
which  we  need  to  guard,  is  seclusion,  and  its  results, 
bigotry,  jealousy,  conceit,  intellectual  dearth  and 
death.  Wliat  we  each  and  all  need,  after  we  are 
once  fitted  to  begin  work  as  teachers,  are  breadth  of 
culture,  liberal  plans  and  theories,  generous,  cos- 
mopolitan, catholic  opinions  and  purposes  in  our 
work — these  we  may  get  in  this  Association. 

Your  programme  promises  us  a  "  feast  of  reason." 
We  hope  to  afford  you,  in  our  arrangements  for  social 
re-union,  opportunity  for  a  "  flow  of  soul"  that  shall 
profit  and  please. 

We  have  invited  you  to  meet  here  in  this  family  re  - 
lation,  more  especially  that  the  fraternity  of  educators 
might  be  felt  and  recognized  as  an  element  of  life  and 
strength  for  the  best  interests  of  our  common  cause. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  no  event  will  mar  your  en- 
jojinent  here.  Your  society  we  have  sought,  we 
expect  to  enioy,  and  hope  to  appreciate  it  in  the  be- 
lief, with  Cicero,  that  "  nia^um  presidium  est  in 
honisy  We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  of  the  gifted  and  noted  of  this  and  sister 
States.  We  are  largely  lucky  (President  Luckey)^in 
our  presiding  ofBcer.  No  lack  of  good  cheer  will 
be  chargeable  to  his  ill  nature.  We  are  glad  to 
bid  you  one  and  all  welcome — thrice  welcome. 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Babbitt,  of  New  York  City, 
sang  a  solo — *'  Sing,  Sweet  Bird," — ^accom- 
panied by  her  sister  at  the  piano. 

Mr.  Jas.  L.  Harrison,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
sponded to  the  address  of  welcome  as  follows : 

RESPONSE. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Shippensburg  :  In  the 
name  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, I  thank  you  for  the  cordial  welcome  so  cour- 


teously extended.  The  known  hospitality  of  the 
people  of  this  neighborhood  has  prepared  us  to 
expect  such  a  welcome,  and  we  know. that  all  you 
promise  you  will  faithfully  perform.  In  welcoming 
us  to  the  Cumberland  Valley,  we  find  ourselves  wel- 
comed to  a  valley  whose  transcendent  beauty  must  have 
far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  have  not  before  visited  it.  I  have  journeyed 
through  it  to  this  convention  when  the  evening  sun 
was  setting,  and  looked  on  the  asbestos  clouds  that 
crowned  the  mountain  tops  with  golden  hair  more 
beautiful  than  an  angel's;  and, too,  when  the  evening 
star  shone  lovely  upon  its  trees  and  fields,  that 
laughed  back  to  heaven  and  hymned  in  choirs  of 
congratulation  that  gladdened  the  blue  lift;  and 
thought,  though  beauty  leaves  her  footprints  in  many 
lands,  yet  her  home  is  surely  here.  We  delight  in 
the  picturesque  scenery  your  beautiful  valley  af- 
fords us. 

And  in  welcoming  us  to  this  Normal  School,  we 
have  much  to  admire  in  the  beautiful  as  expressed 
in  art.  The  completeness  of  all  the  parts  of  this 
institution,  and  their  entire  subordination  to  the 
unity  of  the  whole,  makes  it  a  model  of  architectural 
lieauty.  The  Normal  School  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  From 
this  institution  we  will  expect  much,  as  nature  and 
art  have  endowed  it  with  attractions  superior  to  any 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

We  meet  with  you  in  conference  to-day  from  every 
section  of  the  Keystone  State.     If  we  do  not  come 

From  the  land  of  Tawasentha, 
From  the  shades  of  Tuscaloosa, 
From  the  far  off  Rocky  Mountains, 
From  the  northern  lakes  and  rivers, 

we  do  come  from  the  pine-land  of  the  north,  from 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  east,  from  the  oil  regions  of 
the  west,  from  the  Smoky  City  and  Ihe  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  and  I  believe  from  every  city  and 
county  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  will  certainly  avail  ourselves  of  your  sugges- 
tion, to  make  this  occasion  one  of  much  social  enjoy- 
ment. Whilst  the  kindling  imagination  blends  itself 
with  intellectual  thoughts,  and  utters  its  findings 
from  this  platform  in  wise  and  formulated  expres- 
sions, we  will  be  mindful  of  the  recesses,  of  which 
we  propose  to  have  an  abundance,  and  fill  them  to 
their  full  measure  in  social  and  joyous  pursuits. 

The  programme  of  exercises  for  this  convention  is 
full  and  varied.  I  t^ke  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  it  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ed\icators  in  the  State;  educators  whose 
fame  and  worth  constitute  a  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  pleased  and  instructed.  The  subjects  embrace 
the  live  educational  questions.  Most  prominent 
among  them  stand  "  Co-education  of  the  Sexes,'* 
"  Technical  Education,"  State  Uniformity  in  Text- 
books," and  "  Education  under  the  New  Constitu- 
tion." The  programme  designedly  represents  the 
various  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  The 
Common,  High  and  Normal  Schools,  together  with  the 
Colleges  and  Universities  are  here  brought  together 
in  their  representative  capacities.  From  such  a 
blending  together  we  hope  to  ultimately  arrive  at  a 
community  of  sentiment  regarding  a  uniform  and 
graduated  system  of  instruction  for  the  whole  State 
from  the  common  school  to  the  University, 

Eleven  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 
valley  were  driven  to  consternation  and  alarm  by  the 
hurried  marching  of  armed  men  accoutred  and 
equipped  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war.   They  saw 
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the  bristling  bayonets  as  they  glistened  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  they  heard  the  rumble  and  roar  of  the  cannon 
and  looked  upon  the  can)age  and  rout  in  that 
bloody  fray  that  determined  the  nation's  destiny.  To 
the  people  of  this  place  the  three  days  of  battle  at 
Gettysburg  were  days  of  sorrow  and  darkness.  How 
different  in  purpose  and  mission  the  army  that  meets 
with  you  to-day.  We  also  go  forth  to  do  battle, 
but  not  with  the  calculating  ferocity  of  the  sci- 
entific soldier  of  war.  It  is  this  army's  mission  to 
lead  to  discovery  and  attainment,  to  reveal  the  hid- 
den way  and  develop  the  unknown  law.  In  the 
rush  and  clash  of  antagonisms  it  discriminates  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  good  and  the 
evil,  and  fills  the  highway  of  prosperity  with  a  brood- 
ing glory.  It  dashes  down  the  cobwebs  of  credulity, 
stire  in  lie  current  of  events,  treads  down  the  bul- 
warks of  tyranny,  and  raises  up  the  temples  of  learn- 
ing. It  arouses  man,  stimulates  his  energ}'  and  am- 
bition, widens  the  focus  of  important  eras,  and 
touches  with  a  crimson  light  the  mountain  peaks  of 
history.  It  surveys  the  domain  of  philosophy,  ani- 
mates trutn  and  quickens  life,  and  as  it  marches  onward 
marshals  doctrines  and  events,  and  brings  out  of  them 
light  and  justice  and  liberty  for  the  world. 

Again  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Beard,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  your  very  kind  welcome. 


The  President  then  called  for  five-minute 
speeches,  and  the  following  gentlemen  re- 
sponded : 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham — It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  attend  these  annual  reunions.  I 
was  present  at  the  formation  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  have,  perhaps,  seen  more  sessions 
than  any  other  member  present.  The  work 
of  this  body  has  not  been  unproductive,  and 
should  the  future  be  as  fruitful  as  the  past, 
we  look  forward  to  still  greater  results.  I 
think  it  was  wise  to  come  here  into  this 
beautiful  valley,  which  for  niral  scenery  has 
no  superior  in  the  commonwealth ;  among  a 
people  who  have  proven  themselves  earnest, 
industrious  and  brave  ;  to  this,  the  oldest-set- 
tled town  of  the  region.  Here  were  sent  a  few 
brave  Indian  fighters,  to  defend  the  frontier 
for  the  more  eastern  settlements.  I  am 
glad,  too,  that  we  meet  in  this  building; 
that  the  teachers  have  come  to  see  what  these 
people  have  done,  how  they  have  erected  a 
Normal  School  that  is  an  honor  to  them  and 
to  the  State.  The  Executive  Committee 
seem  to  have  been  remarkably  fortunate  in 
their  programme  of  exercises.  We  are  to 
have  excellent  music,  and  among  the  literary 
matter  are  found  those  live  questions  which 
ought  to  be  discussed  by  a  working  body. 
The  subject  of  technical  education  is  one 
upon  which  the  teachers  should  express  their 
opinion.  Upon  co-education  of  the  sexes  I 
thought  we  had  finally  decided  at  Philadel- 
phia ;  but  it  has  come  before  us  again  in  a 
new  shape,  and  we  must  pass  upon  it  again. 


The  criticism  has  been  made  upon  our  last 
two  or  three  sessions  that  there  was  too  much 
speech-making,  and  not  enough  solid  work; 
the  Committee  seem  to  have  provided 
against  that  on  this  occasion.  The  uni- 
formity of  text-books  is  a  very  important 
question ;  last  session  a  bill  almost  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Legislature,  creating  a  com- 
mission to  provide  a  series  of  books  for 
all  the  schools  of  the  State.  Though  it 
was  defeated  this  time,  the  question  is  not 
yet  settled ;  it  is  for  the  teachers,  school 
boards  and  school  men  of  Pennsylvania  to 
say  whether  they  will  select  books  for  them- 
selves or  have  it  done  for  them  at  Harris- 
burg.  These  are  live  questions,  and  I  trust 
they  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Verrill— The  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  my  sympathy.  I  do  not  see 
upon  their  programme  the  usual  "reports 
from  committees.'*  At  Philadelphia  five  or 
six  committees  were  raised,  to  report  at  the 
next  session  ;  they  were  of  course  placed  on 
the  programme,  and  only  one  made  a  report. 
This  year  the  Committee  were  relieved  from 
that  difficulty,  and  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  get  what  the  programme  calls  for. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Bigham,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Statistics — I  am  not  a  teacher,  in  the  sense 
that  you  are,  but  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch 
of  what  I  have  seen.  The  common -school  sys- 
tem originated  while  I  was  in  college.  While 
its  founders  deser\'e  great  credit  for  their 
zeal,  but  very  little  of  what  now  constitutes 
the  system  was  originally  incorporated  in  it. 
True,  it  always  had  a  State  head ;  but  that 
head  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who  was  selected  for  political  rea- 
sons, and  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  devote  much 
time  to  this  incidental  matter  of  school  work. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  1854,  when  the  Legislature  did  the 
most  important  work  since  the  original  act 
wa^  passed — for  we  gave  you  the  County 
Superintendency ;  and  out  of  that  work 
grew  many  of  the  best*  features  since  added, 
such  as  the  State  Department  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  system,  which  is  so  creditably 
illustrated  where  we  have  met  this  year.  We 
must  not  stop  here,  but  continue  to  progress 
until  Pennsylvania  is  first  in  educational 
standing.  I  am  a  Pennsylvanian  of  the 
fourth  generation,  and  I  want  my  State  to 
lead  in  everything;  and  in  riothing  should 
she  have  more  preeminence  than  in  this 
work.  The  new  Constitution  takes  a  long 
step  in  advance,  with  its  one  million  of 
appropriation.     Though  this  State  was  not 
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the  first  to  adopt  free  schools,  she  was  the 
first  to  establish  a  system  of  her  own,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  when  she  will  stand 
first  in  wealth  and  population,  we  hope  she 
will  be  equally  high  in  educational  rank. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Allen — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  visit  this  beautiful  and  historic  valley, 
where  eleven  years  ago  I  **  fought,  bled,  and 
died!"  I  remember  how  brave  we  were, 
and  how  we  sang  **  Rally  round  the  Flag, 
Boys,'*  when  the  militia  were  on  the  way 
home.  But  looking  round  upon  this  assem- 
blage, I  see  but  a  few  of  the  older  teachers. 
A  new  generation  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
around  us,  and  we  can  count  those  whom 
we  used  to  know  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  I  am  glad  to  meet  the  Association, 
however,  and  expect  to  enjoy  the  discussion 
of  the  resurrected  question  of  co-education, 
which  has  been  several  times  dead,  but  turns 
up  alive  again  this  year. 

Edw.  Shippen,  Esq. ,  Philadelphia — Look- 
ing out  from  the  windows  of  this  building, 
one  can  hardly  realize  that  140  years  ago  this 
valley  was  a  howling  wilderness,  peopled  by 
savages.  Yet,  not  fifty  miles  from  this  place, 
the  Indians,  having  been  denied  the  school 
masters  and  ministers  promised  them  at  the 
treaty  of  Easton,  massacred  a  whole  school 
and  put  the  children's  heads  upon  poles.  My 
old  ancestor  who  settled  in  this  section  could 
never  have  dreamed — indeed  we  who  see  can 
scarce  believe — that  in  so  short  a  time  we 
should  stand  here  to-day,  in  an  institution 
like  this.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
these  troubles  occurred  the  Friends  had  no 
power  in  the  Provincial  Council,  which  ac- 
tually offered  rewards  of  100  pieces  of  eight 
for  each  scalp  of  an  Indian  man,  and  50 
pieces  of  eight  for  that  of  an  Indian  woman 
or  child.  When  the  Friends  did  come  into 
power,  those  laws  were  repealed,  and  the  In- 
dian troubles  ceased. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Eaton,  Pittsburgh — I  remem- 
ber the  second  session  of.  this  body,  nearly 
twenty-one  years  ago,  and  the  enthusiastic 
speech  of  Mr.  Wickersham  at  that  meeting. 
As  he  has  preserved  his  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  work  from  then  until  now,  so  should 
every  true  teacher  persevere  so  long  as  there 
is  work  to  do.  He  exi^ected  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  time  this  year. 

The  Allegheny  Quartette  then  sang, 
"  While  the  Days  are  Going  By.  * '  This  or- 
ganization deserves  special  commendation 
for  the  excellent  and  appropriately-selected 
music  with  which  they  enlivened  the  session. 
It  is  composed  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Slack,  W. 
B.  Slack,  J.  L.  Darling  and  W.  H.  Horner, 


the  latter  possessing  a  remarkably  fine  bass 
voice,  used  with  good  eflfect. 
Adjourned  to  2:30  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


SESSION  opened  at  2:30  o'clock,   with 
music  by  Quartette — '^Beautiful  Land." 
President  Geo.  J.  Luckey  read  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Once  more  an  overruling 
Providence  has  permitted  us  to  meet  and  consult  on 
the  great  question  of  Education — to  advise  as  to  the 
best  plans  by  which  our  methods  of  teaching  may  be 
improved,  and  to  freely  exchange  our  opinions  on  all 
the  questions  of  the  day  which  directly  or  remotely 
bear  upon  the  improvement  of  our  system  of  public 
education.  No  more  important  interest  was  ever 
considered  by  a  convention  of  American  citizens  than 
the  one  upon  which  we  have  this  day  met  to  deliber- 
ate. The  future  of  our  nation  and  of  our  race  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  educate  the  young.  By  edu- 
cation we  do  not  mean  simply  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  figures,  but  that  development  of 
mind  which  commences  the  moment  a  child  can 
have  an  idea,  and  which  goes  on  with  time  and 
through  time,  and  which  we  can  neither  stop  nor  re- 
tard. From  its  deep  influence  over  man  it  has  in  all 
ages  been  a  matter  of  national  consideration ;  and 
governments  have  prospered  or  decayed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  watched  with  care  and  fidelity 
the  education  of  the  young. 

The  power  of  Rome  and  the  grandeur  of  Greece 
were  the  harvests  which  they  reaped  from  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  education  of  their  youth,  and 
their  crownless  hills  and  heavy  desolation  are  the 
penalties  paid  for  the  neglect  of  this  culture.  That 
plan  of  education  which  will  produce  the  best  results 
is  the  one  for  which  we  seek — that  plan  which  is 
most  complete  in  all  its  parts,  which  will  develop 
and  bring  forth  in  perfect  symmetry,  all  the  seeds  of 
purity  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  organ- 
ization, and  give  to  them  so  luxuriant  a  growth  that 
the  evil  passions  and  tendencies  to  which  we  are 
heir  will  be  smothered  into  final  death  by  their  over- 
spreading foliage. 

No  system  of  education  will  meet  the  demands  of 
the  age  that  does  not  include  within  its  scope  the  de- 
velopment and  culture  of  the  whole  man,  namely, 
his  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  nature.  May  I 
be  pardoned  if  I  turn  aside  for  a  few  moments  to  dis- 
burden myself  of  a  thought  which  finds  here  its  ap- 
propriate place.  It  is  that  the  system  of  education  in 
our  country  is  disjointed  and  imperfect,  and  in  every 
State  and  city  the  public  educators  are  given  to  fol- 
lowing some  hobby ;  to  pressing  some  specialty  to  the 
neglect  of  other  equally  important  matters,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  symmetrical  and  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  man.  By  most  educators 
this  hobby  is  the  development  of  the  intellect;  while 
the  moral  nature,  which  is  the  governor  and  con- 
troller of  the  mental,  is  left  by  criminal  neglect  to 
grow  and  develop  only  under  the  surrounding  influ- 
ences of  vice  and  immorality ;  and  the  physical  or- 
ganization, which  should  be  the  upholder  and  sup- 
port of  both  the  mental  and  moral  powers,  is  permit- 
ted to  waste  away  into  premature  decay  and  death. 
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The  results  of  partial  education  are  shown  in  the 
history  of  other  nations.  Persia,  under  Cyrus,  con- 
sidered the  virtues,  especially  justice  and  gratitude, 
as  the  main  object  of  education.  Athens  built  her 
system  on  the  accomplishments  in  arts,  sciences  and 
letters ;  the  Spartans  on  obedience :  neither  of  these 
answered  their  designs.  Persia  fell  a  victim  to  luxury, 
Athens  to  licentiousness,  and  Sparta  to  tyranny.  But 
to  return  to  the  consideration  of  our  subject,  the  im- 
portance of  symmetrical  education. 

Moral  Education. — To  provide  for  that  education 
which  will  tend  to  the  greatest  good,  we  must  have 
for  our  object  the  development  of  the  whole  man. 
Any  system  whose  object  is  less  than  this,  will  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  post,  fail  to  produce  that  perfect 
manhood  of  which  the  race  is  capable,  and  which 
every  system  is  designed  to  bring  forth. 

The  moral  nature  which  gives  direction  to  every 
life  is  the  foundation  upon  which  every  true  educa- 
tor should  build.  Without  morality  all  culture  is 
but  the  accessory  to  crime  and  corruption.  In  the 
language  of  another,  •*  The  high  road  to  prosperity 
among  a  people,  is  through  the  medium  of  their 
character.  The  economic  condition  of  society  is 
dependent  upon  its  moral  character.  The  virtues 
of  reflection,  sobriety,  industry  and  integrity,  are 
essential  ingredients  of  all  prosperity  among  a  peo- 
ple. That  loftiness  of  character  which  results  from 
the  superiority  of  the  moral  over  the  animal  nature  of 
man,  can  alone  be  engendered  by  a  special  and  per- 
severing effort  of  discipline  and  culture.  The  loss 
of  virtue  is  the  greatest  bereavement  which  a  nation 
can  sustain.  There  is  no  compensation  adequate  to 
meet  and  satisfy  such  a  loss.  Wealth  may  accumu- 
late her  stores,  and  luxury  may  devise  many  plans  of 
ministering  to  the  pride  and  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  life,  and  refinement  may  gild  the  glittering  sum-- 
mits  of  the  social  fabric;  but  without  the  sterner  vir- 
tues they  are  but  the  weights  which  lie  heavy  on  a 
community  and  which  add  to  its  rapid  descent  and 
ruin." 

Intellectual  education  alone  may  confer  embel- 
lishments on  the  surface  of  society,  but  the  weightier 
qualities  of  character,  temperance,  industry  and  up- 
rightness, alone  form  the  basis  of  the  enduring 
social  edifice. 

Physical  Culture. — As  the  moral  nature  is  import- 
ant because  it  gives  direction  to  the  intellectual,  so  the 
physical  is  important  because  it  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  intellectual  is  in  a  great  measure 
built.  It  is  a  well-established  truth,  "that  a  sound 
man  requires  a  sound  body,"  and  any  system  of  educa- 
tion that  is  not  built  upon  this  tnith,  as  its  chief  cor- 
ner stone,  must  necessarily  fail  in  its  objects  and 
results.  That  the  physical  powers  of  man  are  equally 
capable  of  improvement  with  the  intellectual  powers, 
will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt;  for  example,  the 
acrobat,  the  oarsman,  and  the  pugilist  become  giants 
by  a  few  weeks  of  systematic  training.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  so  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  physical  perfection  of  their  people,  that  those 
who  in  their  youth  were  found  incapable  of  proper 
development  were  treated  by  the  State  as  we  treat 
the  idiotic  and  insane.  They  were  prevented  from 
marrying,  shut  out  from  society,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, put  to  death,  being  adjudged  incumbrances 
rather  than  helps  to  society.  If  we  would  have  de- 
veloped that  perfect  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  will  be  capable  of  defending  and  perpetuating 
the  liberties  which  we  received  from  our  hardy  sires; 
if  we  would  have  a  race  of  patriotic  and  perfect 


women,  who,  emulating  the  brave  Spartan  mothers, 
gave  their  golden  curls  for  bow-strings,  and  who 
brought  forth  and  nurtured  the  heroes  who,  at  Mar- 
athon and  Leuctra,  bled  and  enshrined  their  names  in 
the  imperishable  records  of  their  country's  glor}'— if 
this  is  our  object,  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the 
early,  continued,  and  systematic  i^ysical  culture  of 
every  child  bom  in  our  national  domain. 

This  culture  must  be  a  part  of  our  system  of  edu- 
cation. It  must  be  so  arranged  that  every  part  of 
the  body  will  be  strengthened  and  developed ;  it 
must  be  carried  along  from  infancy  to  manhood ;  it 
must  be  looked  after  and  cared  for  both  by  parents 
and  school  officers,  and  stand  side  by  side  in  im- 
portance with  mental  culture.  Then  we  shall  not  so 
often  be  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  to  the  world 
and  to  letters  of  so  many .  of  earth's  master-spirits, 
who,  had  they  not  been  chained  in  youth  and  man- 
hood to  feeble  and  emaciated  bodies,  might  have  ri- 
valed in  brilliancy  and  genius  a  Plato,  a  Socrates,  a 
Newton,  or  an  Agassiz.  "Who  has  not  wept  while 
standing*  at  the  tomb  of*  some  dne  of  earth's  purest, 
brightest,  noblest  spirits,  bom  to  blaze  and  dazzle 
but  for  a  day  ?" 

"Just  long  enough  has  such  a  one  remained  to  tell 
the  world  how  exalted,  how  God-like  was  that  mind 
whose  powere  were  too  great,  too  good  for  present 
scenes.  Who  has  not  often  been  held  in  astonish- 
m^pnt  as  he  has  witnessed  the  transient  breakings 
•<brth  of  such  minds,  in  coruscations  of  more  than 
mortal  glory,  till  their  fttiil  bodies,  no  longer  able  to 
contain  such  towering  spirits,  had  burst  asunder  and 
let  their  captives  go  free. 

"With  what. eagerness  do  we  look  around  and  asV, 
When  shall  this  work  of  ruin  have  an  end ;  where 
shall  we  find  a  sure  antidote  for  such  havoc  in  the 
ranks  of  literature  and  genius  ?  The  answer  is  plain 
and  simple,  namely  :  While  educating  the  mind,  ne-_ 
gleet  not  the  education  of  the  body.  Give  not  all 
the  pupfl's  time  and  energies  to  his  intellectual  at  the 
expense  of  his  physical  education.  Here,  and  here 
only,  shall  we  find  a  remedy,  a  sovereign  cure." 
•  I  know  that  it  is  argued  that  in  cities  only  is  this 
physical  culture  needed ;  that  those  who  play  and  run 
in  the  green  meadows  and  leafy  woodlands  of  the 
country,  and  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  need  no 
training  to  develop  their  physical  organization.  But 
these  advantages  avail  but  little  so  long  as  the  master 
hand  of  the  teacher  is  not  there  to  direct  and  control 
these  exercises  and  sports.  Is  it  enough  that  the 
oarsman  who  trains  for  the  race,  should  live  upon 
the  banks  of  some  broad  river  and  spend  his  hours 
carelessly  rowing  upon  its  silvery  surface?  Is  it 
enough  that  the  acrobat  should  live  among  the  trap- 
pings and  paraphernalia  of  the  gymnasium  in  order 
that  he  may  become  an  expert  and  graceful  performer 
in  his  dangerous  vocation  ?  Surely  all  these  advan- 
tages, without  systematic  training,  avail  but  little. 

In  our  multitude  of  labors  in  the  school -room,  we 
must  not  forget  that  mind  forms  only  a  part  of  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  structiire  committed  to  our 
care,  and  we  must  not  only  labor  to  properly  de- 
velop the  body  of  the  child,"but  also  to  create  and 
maintain  in  the  community  where  we  are  placed  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  physical  culture. 
For  there  are  many  communities  now  where  parents 
look  upon  all  kinds  of  systematic  bodily  culture  as 
exercises  only  calculated  to  waste  precious  time. 

Intellectual  Culture.— This  brings  us  to  consider 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Here 
we  find  a  field  for  thought  and  study,  which  has,  in 
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-all  ages,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  wise  and 
learned.  When  and  how  to  begin  to  develop  the 
facnhies  of  the  mind,  and  in  what  order  they  should 
be  developed,  are  still  unsettled  problems  with  psy- 
chologists of  the  present  day.  The  consideration  of 
these  questions,  however,  is  not  within  our  province 
at  the  present  time.  We  wish  simply  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  our  academic  and  college  courses  of  study 
are  generally  arranged  to  make  hobbyists  of  our 
teachers,  and  that  the  broad  culture  which  should 
characterize  the  teacher  is  too  often  wanting  in  his 
education.  Years  of  patient  toil  have  earned  for  him 
a  diploma  which  is  taken  by  the  world  as  evi- 
dence of  scholarship,  though  he  may  know  but  little 
of  mental  philosophy,  history,  or  the  sciences. 

One  of  the  wholesome  signs  of  the  times  is  that 
the  general  notion  of  the  people,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics  alone  constitutes  scholarship,  is  fast 
fading  from  view ;  and  that  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  of  our  own  organi- 
zation, is  at  least  worthy  to  occupy  a  part  of  the 
student's  time.  The  great  mistake  of  the*  past  has 
been  to  attempt  to  make  a  special  education  suit  the 
wants  of  the  whole  people ;  to  train  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  in  grooves  worn  by  other  thinkers ;  to  teach 
him  to  think  and  act  more  like  his  prototypes  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  active 
present,  and  the  great  living  future,  and  to  walk 
steadily  back  amid  the  labyrinths  of  the  dead  past. 
Tlie  teacher  should  be  educated  for  the  times  in 
which  he  lives,  so  that  he  may  lead  and  direct  those 
over  whom  he  is  placed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
great  battle  of  life ;  to  impress  *upon  them  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  to  excite  in  them  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, so  that  they  will  boldly  grapple  with  the  vital, 
interests  of  the  living  present,  and  not  spend  a  life 
in  dreamy  meditations  over  the  theories  and  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  government,  the  result  of 
which  buried  the  earth  in  gloom  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  intellectual  culture  of  our  youth  must  have 
reference  to  the  progress  which  the  world  has  made 
in  aits  and  sciences.  We  must  cease  to  point  them 
back  to  Greece  and  Rome,  for  models  from  which  to 
mould  and  fashion  their  future  lives ;  to  bandage  their 
eyes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  present,  and  send  them 
forth  to  battle,  clad  in  armor  two  thousand  years  old. 

Music — "  Sounds  of  the  Sea'* — by  the  Al- 
legheny Quartette. 

Edw.  Shippen,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  read 
a  paper  on  Educational  Antiques. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ANTIQUES. 
>l  

EDWARD  SHIPPEN. 

THE  desire  to  wander  into  the  distant  past  ... 
search  of  reminiscences  concerning  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  and  to  study  the  tastes,  fancies  and 
peculiarities  of  other  generations,  is  so  natural,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  form  excuses  for  it ;  and  if  an 
apology  were  due,  I  would  plead  in  bar  the  Ux 
ia/ioftiSf  if  in  my  exhumations  among  ancient  lore 
and  tradition,  I  shall  provoke  a  smile  at  any  of  our 
forefathers  or  foremothers  by  reason  of  their  oddities 
and  quaint  notions.  They  smiled  at  those  who  pie- 
ceded  them,  as  our  descendants  will  make  merry  over 
ns  when  our  days  shall  become  ancient.  If  our  dis- 
tant ancestors  were  not  so  well  lettered  as  we  of  this 
tlay,  we  must  honor  them  for  their  common  sense, 
their  shrewdness  and  sound  judgment.      If  they  had 


no  such  books  as  we  have,  they  studied  nature  and 
each  other  well.  If  they  had  what  seem  oddities  to 
us,  at  which  we  may  smile,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
spect them  for  their  honorable  lives,  their  chivalry 
and  intense  patriotism,  and  for  giving  us  some  of  the 
solid  corner-stones  upon  which  rest  this  very  day  our 
glorious  commonwealth  and  our  common  weal.  The 
Society  of  Friends  planted  those  stones  upon  a  perma- 
nent l^is ;  they  governed,  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  those  who  early 
came  within  the  broad  acres  of  our  colony.  They 
were  then,  as  they  now  are,  the  consistent  and  most 
devoted  advocates  of  practical  education. 

In  all  time  past  the  schoolmaster  and  the  scholar, 
however  much  esteemed  and  respected,  have  been 
subjects  of  wit,  jest,  mirth  and  severity.  Pardon  me, 
you  educators  here  present,  if  I  bring  authors  to  my 
aid.  Says  the  fop  of  Nero's  time,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
speaking  of  scholars  whom  he  disliked :  *'  There 
came,  by  chance,  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not  very 
spruce  to  look  upon,  that  I  could  perceive  by  that 
note  alone  he  was  a  scholar,  whom,  commonly,  rich 
men  hate." 

In  the  same  strain  speaks  Burton,  that  most  mel- 
ancholy of  all  writers : 

A  merchant's  gain  is  great  that  go^  to  sea, 

A  soldier  ts  embossed  In  gold ; 
A  flatterer  lies  fixed  in  grave  arrav, 

A  scholar  only  ragged  to  behola. 

The  same  writer  holds  that,  "  He  that  can  tell  his 
money  hath  arithmetic  enough  ;  he  is  a  true  geome- 
trician who  can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  him- 
self ;  a  perfect  astrologer  that  can  cast  the  rise  and 
fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his 
own  use ;  the  best  optician  to  reflect  the  beams  of 
some  great  man's  favor  and  grace  to  shine  upon  him; 
he  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  can  make  an  instru- 
ment to  get  preferment." 

Goldsmith,  the  poet,  smarting  under,  the  memory 

of  his  noted  chastisement,  pours  out  his  sarcasm  in 

this  strain  : 

Let  the  schoolmaster  puzzle  his  brain 

With  Grammar  and  nonsense  and  leaiming, 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain^ 
Gives  Genius  a  better  discerning. 

Volumes  of  such  sarcasm  may  be  quoted,  but  my 
time  nor  yours  will  permit  the  recital.  The  first 
school  I  can  learn  of  in  Pennsylvania's  colonial 
times,  since  Penn*s  arrival,  was  opened  by  one 
Enoch  Flower  in  the  town  of  Philadelphia.  His 
terms  were,  "  To  learn  to  read,  4  shillings  by  ye 
quarter ;  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  6  shillings  1^  ye 
quarter;  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accots,  8 
shillings  by  ye  quarter ;  and  for  Boarding  a  Scollar, 
that  is  to  say  Dyett  Washing  Lodging  and  Scooling 
;f  10  for  one  whole  year."  Thus  Enoch  became  the 
first  schoolmaster  in  these  parts  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  bad  example  he  set  of  cheap  tuition,  I  regret  to 
say,  has  not  yet  been  blotted  out.  Enoch  showed 
the  true  Yankee  cunning  in  his  careful  phrase, 
"Dyett,"  and  used  it  doubtless  in  a  medical  sense  in 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  thin  gruel.  This  school 
was  the  precursor  of  others  between  the  years  1683 
and  1700,  and  they  are  doubtless  the  ones  to  which 
John  Holmes  referred  in  his  rhythmical  history,  when 
he  uses  these  ungallant  words : 

Here  we  have  schools  of  divers  sort. 
To  which  our  youth  daily  re«)rt ; 
Good  ttwm^M  who  do  very  well, 
Bring  little  ones  to  read  and  spell, 
Whicn  fits  them  for  writing ;  and  then 
Here's  mtn  to  bring  them  to  the  pen. 
And  instruct  them  and  make  them  quick 
In  all  sorts  of  arithmetick. 
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How  happy  friend  John  would  be  were  he  here 
present  to  see  this  goodly  assemblage  of  bonnets,  and 
learn  that  their  owners  can  not  only  read  and  spell, 
but  are  just  as  quick  as  men  in  all  sorts  of  arith- 
metic. 

In  early  provincial  times  the  school  book  was  rare, 
the  master  possessing  the  only  one  in  the  locality;  and 
they  were  curious  compilations.  It  was  my  pleasure 
recently  to  examine  one  of  these  antiquities  pub- 
lished in  1675.  It  was  primary,  secondary  and 
grammar  school  book  combined,  and  could  also  be 
used  for  Sunday  studies.  It  contained  several  al- 
phabets, a  large  assortment  of  hard  biblical  names, 
and  many  Scriptural  quotations;  a  list  of  all  the 
names  by  which  his  Satanic  majesty  is  called  in  the 
Good  Book ;  a  catechism  of  107  questions ;  and  it 
treated  of  the  "Seven  Arts,"  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Astronomy,  Geometry,  Music  and  Arithmetic. 
But  that  volume  is  scarcely  equal  in  utility  to  the 
one  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  published  in  the 
year  174S,  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Permit  me  to 
read  the  title  page^  and  then  enquire  whether  that 
school  book  was  not  a  fiist  edition  of  Lippincott's 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia: 

The  American  Instructor 

or 

Young  Man's  Best  Companion, 

containing 

Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and 

Arithmetic, 

in  an  Easier  Way  than  any  Yet  published,  and  how  to 

qualify  any  Person  for  Business  without  the  help  of  a 

Master. 

Instructions  to  write  a  Variety  of  Hands,  with 
Copies  both  in  Prose  and  Verse.  How  to  Write 
Letters  on  Business  or  Friendship.  Forms  of  In- 
dentures, Bonds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Receipts,  Wills, 
Leases  and  Releases,  &c. 

Also   Merchants'  Accompts,  and  a  Short  and   Easy 
Method  of  Shop  and  Book  Keeping,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  American  Colonies. 

Together  with  the  Carpenter's  Plain  and  Exact  Rule: 
Showing  how  to  measure  Carpenters',  Joy ners,  Saw- 
yers, Bricklayers,  Plaisterers,  Plumbers,  Masons, 
Glaziers  and  Painters  work.  How  to  undertake 
Each  work,  and  at  what  price ;  the  Rates  of  £Uich 
Commodity,  and  the  Common  Wages  of  Journeymen, 
with  Gunter's  Line  and  Cogshell's  Description  of  the 

Sliding  Rule. 
Likewise  the  Practical  Gauger  Made  Easy ;  the  art 
of  Dialling,  and  how  to  Erect  and  fix  any  Dial ;  with 
instructions  for  Dying,  Colouring  and  making  Colors. 

To  which  is  added 
The  Poor  Planter's  Physician,  with  instructions  for 
marking  on  Linnen ;  how  to  pickle  and  Preserve ; 
to  make  divers  sorts  of  Wine  and  many  excellent 
Plaisters  and  Medicines  necessary  in  all  families. 

And  also 

Prudent  Advice  to  Young  Tradesmen  and  Dealers. 
The  whole  better  adapted  to  these  American  Colonies 
than  any  other  Book  of  the  like  Kind. 

By  George  Fisher,  Accomptant. 
The  Third  Edition  revised  and  corrected. 

Philadelphia :  Printed  by  B.  Franklin  and  D.  Hall 
at  the  New- Printing  Office,  Market  Street. 

1748. 

While  these  and  other  similar  books  were  in  use, 
there  was  also  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  that 


quaint,  cfieer  book  of  which  some  of  us  perfiaps 
have  heard,  but  have  never  seen,  the  Horn-book." 
There  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  a  single  copy.  It  seems  that  in  England, 
from  Elizabeth's  time  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
this  book  was  in  use ;  and  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  in 
her  reminiscences  of  Wilmington,  speaks  of  its  use 
there  about  ninety  years  ago,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
imported.  This  book  was  simply  a  long  half-sheet 
of  paper,  on  wliich  were  printed  the  numerals,  the 
alphabet  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  pasted  upon 
a  thin  board,  which  terminated  in  a  handle  and 
looked  like  a  paddle.  Over  the  printed  matter  was 
fastened  a  thin  piece  of  transparent  horn,  vh(^ 
purpose  was  to  fMrotect  the  letters  from  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  and  thus  preserve  the  book.  There  ban 
old  adage  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Yankees  are  in  the 
ends  of  their  fingers,"  the  proof  of  which  will  be  found 
in  every  gallery  of  statuary,  for  the  most  exquisite  points 
of  each  work  of  art  will  be  found  soiled,  blackened,  by 
the  tip  ends  of  the  delicate-gloved  fingers  of  the  fair  sex, 
as  though  it  were  necessary  to  touch  the  statue  with 
the  finger  in  order  to  see  it — as  though  the  eye  was 
placed  in  the  tip  end  of  the  forefinger. 

Indies,  let  me  kindly  chide  your  sex  on  this 
habit,  and  each  of  you  oblige  me  by  appljring  the  re- 
mark to  yourself  and  not  to  your  neighbor;  for,  in- 
deed, I  never  saw  a  lady  who  did  not  possess  that 
unartistic  habit.  My  own  sex,  too,  is  at  fault  in  the 
same  respect ;  for  wherever  you  will  see  a  county  or 
other  local  map  in  a  public  place,  you  will  be  able  at 
ten  feet  or  twenty  feet  distance  to  find  out  where  yoa 
then  are,  simply  by  looking  for  the  dirty  black  spot ; 
and  it  is  always  there.  The  men  also  cannot  see  their 
locality  unless  by  the  end  of  their  forefinger. 

But  to  the  Horn-book  again.  An  immortal  British 
poet,  says  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  thus  immortalizes 
the  Horn -book : 

Hail,  ancient  book,  most  memorable  oode, 
Learning's  first  cradle,  and  its  last  aVwde : 
The  huge  unincumbered  volumes  which  we  see. 
By  lazy  pla^arist  stolen  from  thee  ; 
But  future  times  to  thy  sufficient  store 
Shall  ne'er  presume  to  add  one  letter  more. 
To  thee  I  sing,  in  homely  wainscoat  bound. 
The  golden  verge  encompassing  around. 
The  mithful  horn  in  front  iVom  ag^  to  age. 
Preserving  thy  invaluable  page ; 
Inside  the  pages  no  errata  stand 
To  tell  the  olunders  of  the  printer's  hand. 

An  ancient  peasant  on  his  latest  bed. 

Wished  for  a  friend  some  goodly  book  to  read; 

His  pious  grandson  thy  known  nandle  takes, 

With  eyes  lit  up  this  sorry  lecture  makes: 

"  Great  A,"  he  gravely  read  the  important  sound ; 

Makes  hollow  walls  and  empty  roots  resound ; 

The  expirins  ancient  raised  his  head. 

And  thanked  the  stars  that  Hodge  had  learned  to  read. 

"  Great  B,"  the  Younker  brawls  :    Oh,  heavenly  bresth. 

What  ghostly  comforts  in  the  hour  of  death. 

What  hopes  I  feel  t    "Great  C,"  pronounced  the  boy. 

The  grandsirc  dies  in  extasy  of  joy. 

The  Philadelphia  Vocabulary  was   also  an  odd 

book.     It  was  printed  and  used  in  1806.    Perhaps  it 

was  among  the  first  of  the  pictured  order  of  school 

books,  and  to  it  possibly  may  we  be  iiidebted  for  the 

idea  which  is  so  extensively  and  so  well  introduced 

into  the  school  lore  of  this  day.     The  pictures  in  this 

book  were  marvelous.     There  were  elephants,  birds, 

trees  and  flowers,  but  which  were  the  trees  or  which 

the  elephants,  would  puzzle  the  best  conundnimarian 

of  the  land  to  determine.     Adam  and  Eve  were  there, 

too,  in  full  glory.     In  my  researches  I  find  another 

curious     and     odd     educational     treatise,    entitled 

«*  Requisites  and  Complete  Method  of  Teaching " 

Says  this  interesting  volume ;  X 
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"  Fiist — ^The  teacher  should  be  a  man  of  Genius. 

"Second — He  should  have  peculiar  spirits  and  cer- 
tain dimensions  of  soul,  to  dispose  him  to  apply  this 
genius  to  a  noble  purpose. 

"  Third — He  should  be  a  man  of  even  temper  and 
unwearied  patience." 

However  desirable  those  qualities  were  for  such 
purpose,  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  like  spirits,  the 
like  dimension  of  soul,  temper  and  patience,  form  to- 
day the  proper  requisites  for  the  true  teacher  of  those 
wh«m  God  has  created  ih  his  own  image,  and  who 
are  under  your  daily  care  and  affection. 

School  books,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
were  not  unfrequently  in  doggerel  verse ;  especially 
those  upon  geography  and  history.  The  alphabet 
was  early  thus  versified : 

The  royal  oak  it  was  the 

tree 
That  saved  his  royal  ma- 
jesty. 
Peter  denies 
His  Lord  and  cries. 
Queen   Esther  comes  !n 

royal  state 
To  save  the  Jews  from 

dismal  fate. 
Rachel  doth  mourn 
For  her  iirst-bom. 
Samuel  anoints 
Whom  God  appoints. 
Time  cuts  down  all. 
Both  ereat  and  smaJl. 
Uriah  s  beauteous  wife 
Made  David  seek  his  life. 
Whales  in  the  sea 
God's  voice  obey. 
Xerxes  the  great  did  die. 
And  so  must  you  and  I. 
Youth  forward  slips. 
Death  soonest  nips. 
Zaccheus  did  climb  the 

tree. 
His  Lord  to  see. 

But  perhaps  the  oddest  kind  of  alphabet  teaching 
was  what  has  been  corruptly  called  the  "Bissel" 
mode,  the  word  "Bissel"  being  but  an  abbreviation 
of  the  phrase,  "  By  itself."  By  this  method  the  al- 
phabet was  thus  recited : 

A  Bissel  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  Bissel  E,  F,  G,  H,  I 
Bissel  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O  Bissel  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T, 
U  Bissel  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y  Bissel  Y—Z. 

I  give  it  as  the  child  repeated  it ;  but  correctly  it 
would  be  thus : 

A  by  itself  A,  E  by  itself  E,  I  by  itself  I,  O  by 
itself  0,  U  by  itself  U,  Y  by  itself  Y. 

You  will  observe  the  "  by  itself*  applies  only  to 
the  vowels,  but  never  to  the  f  owels  when  they  suc- 
ceed each  other.  The  child  would  be  taught  to  spell 
Aaron  thus  double  A,  r,  o  bissel  o,  n,  Aaron,  but 
"  ApriP'  would  be  spelled,  A  bissel  A,  p,  r,  i  bissel  i, 
I— April.  I  am  told  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
old  men  who  had  been  taught  in  that  mode  in  after  life 
to  read  slowly  thus :  **  A  bissel  a,  boy  stood  on  a 
bissel  a,  burning  deck,"  always  introducing  the  "bis- 
sel" after  a  vowel  standing  "  by  itself  ^^  and  repeat- 
ing the  same  vofirel. 

That  character  which  follows  in  all  our  alphabets 
meaning  and^  viz:  &,  was  in  olden  time  repeated  as 
part  of  the  alphabet  under  the  name  of  Anpusan,  & 
ftrse^  and  by  the  careless  and  hurried  use  of  it,  was 
allowed  by  some  teachers  to  pass  under  the  name  of 
"  Ann-pussy. Ann,"  as  I  am  advised  by  an  ancient 
lady  who  never  knew  any  other  name  for  the  char- 
acter. 

The  abecedarians  of  early  days 'used  what  was 
called  the  criss-cross- row  alphabet,  that  is  to  say,  the 
alphabet  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  thus  dividing  it 


A   In  Adam's  fall 

We  sinned  all. 
B  Thy  life  to  mend. 

This  Book  attend. 
C  The  Cat  doth  play. 

And  after  slay. 
D  The  Dog  will  bite 

The  thief  at  nieht. 
E  An  Eagle's  flight 

Is  out  of  sight. 
F    The  idle  Fool 

Is  whipped  at  school. 
G  As  runs  the  Glass 

Man's  life  doth  pass. 
H  My  book  and  Heart 

Sludl  never  part. 
J  Job  feels  the  rod, 

Vet  blesses  God. 
K  Britain's  Kin^,  in  Spleen, 

Lost  States  thirteen. 
L  The  Lion  bold 

The  Lamb  doth  hold. 
H  The  Moon  gives  light 

In  time  of  night. 
N   Nightingales  sing 

In  time  of  spring. 


into  four  parts,  or  arms,  as  it  were,  with  the  idea  by 
this  division  of  impressing  it  more  fixedly  in  the 
memory.  To  make  the  alphabet  attractive  in  a 
patriotic  school  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  it 
was  repeated  to  the  -^Pjcof  Yankee  Doodle,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed  bytJfiiewho  was  thus  taught. 

Passing  now  from  school  books  to  other  school 
appliances,  I  must  regret  that  time  does  not  permit 
reference  to  much  ancient  book  matter  at  my  com- 
mand. 

We  are  now  and  alwajrs  have  been  familiar  with  the 
term  "  foolscap  paper,"  and  perhaps  few  of  us  have 
an  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  term.  As  it  belongs  to 
the  school,  so  does  it  belong  to  my  subject.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  historical.  Charles  I.,  of 
England,  granted  many  monopolies  for  the  support 
of  his  government  among  others  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  The  water-mark  of  the  finest  sort  was  the 
royal  arms  of  England.  The  consumption  of  this 
paper  was  great,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  by 
those  who  had  the  right  to  vend  it.  This  among 
other  monopolies  was  set  aside  by  the  Parliament 
which  brought  Charles  the  First  to  the  scaffold ;  and 
by  the  way  of  showing  contempt  for  the  King,  they 
ordered  the  royal  arms  to  be  taken  from  the  paper, 
and  a  fool  with  his  cap  and  bells  to  be  substituted — 
and  thus  it  was  called  "  foolscap."  It  is  now  over 
two  hundred  years  since  the  fool's  cap  was  taken 
from  the  paper,  but  still  the  paper  of  the  size  which 
the  Rump  Parliament  ordered  for  their  journals  bears 
the  name  of  the  water-mark  to  this  day.  A  book  of 
this  paper,  with  the  fool,  his  cap  and  bells,  is  still  pre- 
served at  the  Philadelphia  Historical  Society. 

Arnold's  Fluid  was  unknown  in  early  days,  but' 
yet  ink,  good,  durable  black  ink,  was  used,  as  the 
records  of  the  past  will  show.  In  the  country 
schools  boys  and  girls  were  required  to  gather  nut- 
galls,  which  the  teacher  bruised,  bottled  and  watered, 
adding  a  due  proportion  of  rusty  nails.  By  chemical 
action  the  ink  was  produced,  and  the  preparation 
would  now  perhaps  be  better  known  by  chemists  as 
tannic  acid.  The  ink-stand  was  but  a  cow's  horn 
sawed  off  and  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  desk ;  but  in 
still  earlier  times  there  was  but  one  "ink-horn"  to  each 
school,  and  this  the  ink-boy  held  and  carried  around 
during  writing  hours,  on  the  'signal  from  the  boys 
that  the  pen  was  dry ;  and  in  those  days,  even  until 
of  late,  each  boy  owned  his  own  quill,  and  possibly 
the  wise  bird  which  produced  it.  The  pen-knife 
was  the  master's ;  he  made  and  mended  pens,  while 
the  boys  and  girls  read.  It  is  recorded©/ an  ancient 
schoolmaster  in  Philadelphia  that  for  four  months, 
while  he  mended  pens,  his  pupils  invariably  read 
"  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  King,  set  up  an  image  of 
gold,"  and  nothing  else.  We  may  judge  how  pro- 
gressive was  the  study  of  elocution  in  this  old  man's 
school. 

The  article  of  furniture  now  dignified  by  the  name 
desk  was  but  wide  boards  nailed  along  one  side  of 
the  school  house,  supported  by  two  or  more  legs. 
The  windows  contained  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass. 
The  benches  were  slabs  with  the  round  side  upwards 
and  had  no  backs,  for  in  those  days  the  little  ones 
cultivated  the  self-supporting  principle ;  the  girls  did 
not  then  need  the  aid  of  those  refined,  movable,  anti- 
breathing,  waspish  concerns  which  now  form  a  chief 
attraction  and  decoration  of  many  a  shop  window ; 
and  I  am  well  assured  that,  until  the  fashion  came  in 
use,  long,  long  ago,  the  girls  and  womankind  gener- 
ally were  as  handsome  and  healthy  as  those  of  this 
refined  age. 
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In  country  schools  it  was  the  rule  that  the  boys 
should  cut  the  wood  for  school  use.  The  sticks  were 
eight  feet  long,  the  fire-place  suited  for  four-feet  logs; 
but  the  order  given  was  to  cut  two  feet  from  each 
end  of  the  log,  the  arithmetical  teacher  not  knowing 
or  not  comprehending  how  it  could  be  that  a  middle 
cut  would  better  utilize  the  log.  This  fact  was  given 
me  by  one  who  had  so  cut  the  logs. 

The  first  separate  school  for  girls  in  this  common- 
wealth was  the  idea  of  one  Mr.  Horton ;  and  in  1 795 
there  was  established  Poor's  Academy  in  Phila- 
delphia for  young  ladies:  it  was  the  first  school 
separating  the  sexes  in  Pennsylvania.  Says  a  distin- 
guished annalist,  "  It  became  a  place  of  proud  dis- 
tinction for  finished  females."  Mr.  Horton  is  dead, 
and  so  is  poor  Poor,  and  for  this  reason  I  must  cover 
with  the  mantle  of  charity  his  sin  of  separating  in 
educational  years  those  whom  nature  designed  as 
companions  from  infancy  until  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf.  Mr.  Horton*s  idea,  I  am  pleased  to  believe,  is 
fast  becoming  buried  in  the  same  earth  where  now 
rest  his  mortal  remains. 

The  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  was 
in  the  early  provincial  days  the  rule ;  and  I  may  say 
from  the  evidence  of  ancient  men  now  living,  that 
the  respect,  courtesy,  kindness  and  chivalric  spirit 
shown  by  the  boys  to  the  girls,  even  rivaled  in  those 
days  that  which  is  exhibited  by  refined  gentlemen  to 
ladies  of  the  present  time.  In  one  of  the  rude  log 
school  houses  early  in  this  century,  says  an  old 
teacher,  the  refined  sentiment  and  gallantry  of  the 
boys  towards  the  fair  sex  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
"  You  would  never  see,"  said  he,  **  the  boys  crowd- 
ing the  girls  from  the  inner  circle  around  the  blazing 
fire;  they  were  invariably  in  the  outer  circle,  and  this 
from  choice." 

The  book  of  all  ages  are  replete  with  anecdotes 
relative  to  school-masters,  who,  by  severity  of  man- 
ner and  discipline,  became  the  targets  for  the  shafts 
of  wit.  It  is  related  of  one  Jonah  Thompson  who 
kept  Friends'  School,  that  he  "gravely  disciplined  it," 
and  yet  the  lads  were  just  as  mischievous  and  spor- 
tive as  any  in  the  land.  Jonah  was  a  man  of  good 
military  port,  accustomed  to  walk  at  the  head  of  his 
corps  of  students  to  week-day  meetings,  in  a  long  line 
of  two  and  two.  On  one  occasion  this  rank  and  file 
were  armed  with  wooden  guns  and  little  flags,  which 
they  furtively  captured  en  route  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  chieftain  who  preceded  them,  he  not 
deigning  to  look  back  upon  his  forces.  I  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  "  Quaker  guns,"  but  if  none  more 
reliable  can  be  given,  I  would  suggest  that  for  the 
present  we  consider  this  anecdote  as  the  origin,  and 
yield  it  to  better  authority  when  presented.  Quaker 
guns  were  effective  during  our  late  war,  but  they 
were  of  a  larger  pattern  than  those  of  Jonah's  army, 
on  the  principle  that  "  great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow." 

Robert  Proud,  the  historian,  was  a  school-master, 
and  adhered  to  his  brush-wig  long  after  that  article 
ceased  to  be  the  fashion  of  Friends.  It  is  said  that 
his  wig  would  frequently  leave  his  head,  and  soon 
be  suspended  out  of  reach  by  means  of  the  famous 
pin-hook  and  cord  irigeniously  let  down  at  a  fitting 
moment  by  the  prank-players. 

It  is  related  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  his  report  to  Parliament,  that  at  the  famous  Eton 
School  there  was  great  want  of  attention  to  practical 
studies,  and  he  illustrates  it  by  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary stories  which  ever  found  its  way  into  print ; 
and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  must  take  it  as 


the  truth  by  reason  of  its  eminent  authority.  "A 
young  man  of  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  after  years  of 
study,  had  graduated  at  Eton,  and  was  preparing  to 
enter  upon  his  theological  studies,  when,  on  a  shop- 
ping expedition  with  a  friend,  he  bought  a  half  dozen 
pairs  of  silk  hose,  and  in  paying  for  the  same  counted 
out  six  equal  piles  of  money  upon  the  counter,  each 
pile  representing  the  price  of  a  single  pair.  The  friend 
asked  him  to  multiply  the  price  by  six — to  which  he 
replied :  "  Multiply !  I  don't  understand  you," 
"  Why,"  repeated  the  friend,  "  multiply  the  price  by 
six."  "  But  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by 
multiply ^'^  responded  the  candidate  for  orders. 
"  Don't  you  know  the  multiplication  table  ?"  said  his 
friend.  "  No,  I  never  saw  it,"  replied  the  classical 
scholar.  Lord  Clarendon  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
give  this  instance  as  typical  of  Eton  boys,  but  he  re- 
marked the  type  was  more  common  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Near  akin  to  this  may  be  quoted  the  response  of  an 
English  school-mistress  lately,  upon  her  examination 
for  a  teacher's  certificate,  viz :  that  "  the  most  cele- 
brated man  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  prince  of  poets,  and  that  his  chief  worics 
were  his  Principia,  Optics  and  his  Algebraical  Lec- 
tures ;"  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  Which  are 
the  most  useful  metals  ?"  answered  "  Epsom  salts." 

Permit  me  now,  my  friends,  to  touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  punishment  of  the  olden  time,  leaving  you 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  present : 

One  of  the  earliest  fiagellists  of  record  was  Lucius 
the  son  of  Apollo,  who,  as  the  teacher  of  Hercules, 
chastised  him  with  a  rod,  for  which  Hercules,  when 
of  age,  killed  him.  Catherine  de  Medicis  frequently 
whipped  her  maids  of  honor  like  little  children.  Ra- 
vasius  Texter,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
long,  long  ago,  in  his  report  upon  the  treatment  of 
boys,  holds  this  doctrine :  "  If  they  offend,  if  they 
are  derelict  m  falsehood,  if  they  slip  from  the  yoke, 
if  they  murmur  against  it,  or  complain  ever  so 
little  a  degree,  let  them  be  severely  whipped;  spare 
neither  the  scourge  nor  mitigate  the  punishment  un- 
til the  proud  heart  be  subdued,  and  they  shall  have 
become  smoother  than  oil,  softer  than  a  pumpkin ;  if 
they  endeavor  by  mollifying  speeches  to  disarm  the 
teacher's  anger,  let  all  their  words  be  given  to  the 
wind." 

In  Tusser's  day,  in  England,  boys  were  flogged, 
not  for  any  off*ense  or  omission,  but  upon  the  ab- 
stract theory  that  they  ought  to  be  flogged ;  and  in 
Spain  the  severity  of  school  punishment  is  V«mU|1 
handed  down  in  proverb  from  early  days,  "  La  letra 
con  sangre  entrar^'*  (the  handwriting  comes  in  with 
blood).  Keats,  of  the  noted  Eton  school,  was  per- 
haps the  best  flagellist  of  this  century,  and  it  is  said 
of  him  in  Cooper's  History  of  the  Rod,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  confirmation  was  to  be  held  for  the 
school,  each  master  was  requested  to  make  out  a 
list  of  candidates  from  his  own  form.  One  of  these 
masters  wrote  down  the  names  on  Ihe  first  piece  of 
paper  which  came  to  hand,  which  happened,  un- 
luckily, to  be  one  of  the  well-known  size  and  shape 
used  for  flogging  bills,  and  sent  up  regularly  with  the 
names  for  execution.  The  wrong  list  was  put  into 
Keats'  hands  without  explanation  j  he  sent  for  the 
boys  in  regular  course,  and,  in  §pite  of  all  protesta- 
tions on  their  part,  pointing  out  the  master's  signa- 
ture to  the  fatal  bill,  he  flogged  all  these  candidates 
for  confirmation.  But  of  all  the  noted  floggers,  the 
Suabian  schoolmaster  referred  to  in  that  history  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  adept  in  the  art,  and  is  entitled 
tp  the  highest  place  on  the  pages  of  flogging  record. 
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He  tanght  school  for  fifty-one  years,  and  during  that 
period  he  inflicted  the  following  punishments,  and 
kept  a  faithful  record  of  the  same,  viz. :  911,500 
canings,  121,000  floggings,  209,000  custodies,  10,200 
car-boxes,  22,700  tasks,  136  tips  with  rule;  700 boys 
he  caused  to  stand  on  peas ;  6,000  to  kneel  on  sharp- 
edged  wood ;  5,000  to  wear  the  fool's  cap ;  i  ,700  to 
hold  the  rod  \  total,  1,282,936  cases  of  punishment. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  whipping  etiquette  of 
thanking  the  teacher  for  the  flagellation  was  insisted 
upon ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  lines 

Flick-'em-flap-'ein  over  the  knee. 

Say,  thank  you,  good  master,  for  whipping  of  me. 

One  of  the  most  useful  provincial  teachers  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  Way.  In  her  school  the,  art  of  shirt- 
making  was  taught,  and  fitting  and  cutting  of  dresses. 
All  the  work  was  closely  inspected,  and  had  to  be 
done  with  care  and  neatness.  Her  punishments 
were  various.  She  used  the  bunch  of  switches,  as 
well  as  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  freely.  Leather  specta- 
cles were  worn  for  slighted  work.  This  good  lady 
paid  marked  attention  to  "  position,''  and  if  the  head 
of  the  pupil  leaned  down,  a  necklace  of  Jamestown 
hars,  strung  on  a  tape,  graced  the  culprit. 

In  Addison's  time  the  sufferings  of  the  scholar's 
body  were  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  the  mind,  which 
he  called  "  educating  by  the  lash." 

Austin  compares  the  school-boy's  sufferings  to  the 
torments  of  martyrdom,  and  Lord  Byron  thus  coun- 
sels masters : 

Oh  ve  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England.  Germany,  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flo^  them  upon  all  occasion!;  ; 
It  mends  their  morals  ;  never  mind  the  pain. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  this  matter  through 
ages  till  now  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  so  long  as  the 
fearful  punishments  by  the  rod  were  allowed,  just  so 
long  did  education  flag;  and  as  I  have  carefully 
watched  for  sixteen  long  years  the  evil  results  of  the 
use  of  the  rod,  I  dare  to  say  even  to  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  or  good  to  result  from  it  in  any  single 
instance  in  the  school-room.  I  hold  that  the  teacher 
can  do  ten  thousand  times  more  good  by  a  kind 
word,  a  genial,  pleasing,  loving  smile,  than  by  all 
the  floggings  of  the  Suabian  master.  Addison  speaks 
of  those  "who,  expiring  with  shame,  with  pale  looks, 
beseeching  sorrow,  and  even  silent  tears,  throw  up 
their  honest  eyes  and  kneel  on  tender  knees,  to  an 
inexorable  blockhead,  to  be  forgiven  for  the  false 
quantity  in  making  a  Latin  verse. " 

Let  me  beg  of  you  to  make  the  school -room  a 
bright  and  smiling  place ;  let  the  sun  illuminate  it 
when  you  can  ;  place  around  you  bright  flowers ; 
sing  sweet  melodies ;  keep  always  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance ;  and  you  will  be  intensely  happy  yourselves, 
and  enjoy  a  lasting  remembrance  of  planting  happy 
seeds  in  those  who  are  under  your  care,  and  bear  in 
mind  ever  the  golden  words  of  Sidney  Smith,  viz.: 
"The  habit  of  happiness  may  be  taught.  If  you 
make  school-boys  happy  now^  you  make  them  happy 
twenty  years  hence,  by  the  memory  of  it." 

A  quaint  Japanese  writer,  describing  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  of  rebellion  against  the  Mikado,  uses 
language  which  I  must  apply  as  expressive  of 
my  own  idea  of  the  error  of  flogging :  "  There  is 
not  space  between  heaven  and  earth  to  contain  it. 
Nay,  all  the  hairs  of  a  man's  head  pulled  out  one  by 
one  will  not  suffice  to  enumerate  it,  nor  would  all 
the  bamboos  which  grow  on  the  Nanzan  be  able  to 
inscribe  it."  | 


The  Allegheny  Quartette  sang  **  The  Sing- 
ing School." 

After  a  recess  to  meet  the  arrivals  by  the 
evening  train,  the  Association  was  called  to 
order,  and  the  following  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions was  appointed :  Messrs.  Geo.  W. 
Maris,  Edw.  Shippen,  T.  Jeff.  Duncan,  W. 
N.  Aiken,  and  Miss  Mary  Jackson. 

The  President  announced  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  was  unprovided  for, 
and  that  any  other  reminscences  of  early  his- 
tory would  be  in  order.  He  then  called  upon 
the  following  gentlemen : 

Mr.  Woodruff,  Bucks — I  come  from  a 
county  that  was  among  the  earliest  to  make 
educational  history.  There  was  situated  the 
"  log  college,"  which  did  a  great  deal  for 
higher  education,  having  been  the  kernel  or 
nucleus  of  Princeton  College.  In  my  old 
home,  Chester  county,  New  London  Acade- 
my is  120  or  130  years  old.  The  Friends, 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
were  active  and  earnest  in  establishing  means 
of  education. 

Mr*.  Bigham — I  went  to  a  log-cabin  school 
in  Westmoreland  county.  I  remember  we 
had  the  privilege  of  "  barring  out"  once  in  a 
year,  and  usually  exercised  it  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  boys  would  come 
to  school  quite  early  in  the  morning  and  bar- 
ricade the  door -against  the  master — the  per- 
formance generally  closing  with  the  teacher 
giving  a  holiday  and  furfiishing  the  pupils 
with  apples  and  cider.  We  had  no  such 
things  as  graded  schools ;  both  sexes  were 
taught  together,  and  I  never  knew  any  harm 
to  come  from  co-education .  My  best  teacher 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Governor  Geary. 
The  schools  which  preceded  the  common 
school  system  were  exceedingly  primitive ; 
in  winter  crowded,  in  summer  very  slim.  The 
books  were  inferior,  and  the  teachers  were 
very  far  below  the  standard  of  to-day.  The 
schools  were  all  pay  schools ;  and  although 
the  law  did  provide  for  poor  children  being 
taught  gratis,  few  got  the  benefit  of  it.  Pun- 
ishment was  administered  by  having  the  * 
pupil  "  hold  out  his  hand.  *  *  The  parents  ex- 
pected the  teacher  to  whip,  and  would  have 
been  disappointed  if  he  did  not.  Had  you 
proclaimed  in  advance  that  you  would  not 
whip  at  all,  they  would  have  considered  you  a 
fit  candidate  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Dr.  Wickersham  corrected  an  error  in  Mr. 
Shippen *s  history.  Enoch  Flower  did  not 
establish  the  first  school  in  Pennsylvania ;  the 
Swedes  had  a  free  school  at  or  near  Chester, 
Pa. ,  at  an  earlier  date,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Smith's  History  of  Delaware  County. 
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On  motion,  the  following  Committee  on 
Enrollment  was  ordered  to  be  appointed,  in 
place  of  those  elected  at  last  meeting,  who 
had  failed  to  attend :  Messrs.  W.  W.  Wood- 
ruff, C.  H.  Verrill,  S.  D.  Ingram,  T.  B. 
Noss  and  Miss  Anna  Evans. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parker  moved  that  Wilkes- 
barre  be  selected  as  the  place  for  next  meet- 
ing. The  motion  having  been  seconded 
and  stated  by  the  Chair,  Mr.  Parker  moved 
that  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
be  postponed  until  to-morrow,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  be  appointed  on  Teachers 
and  Positions,  to  whom  teachers  desiring 
places  and  school  boards  desiring  teachers 
might  report,  during  this  session. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whittington,  Philadelphia, 
wished  to  amend  by  substituting  an  addition 
to  the  by-laws  providing  for  a  permanent 
committee.  Objection  was  made  to  this  as 
not  germane  to  the  question,  and  it  was  ruled 
out. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  the  committee 
to  be  announced  at  the  evening  session. 

Adjourned  to  7:30  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


SINGING  by  the  Allegheny  Quartette— 
*'  Beautifal  Sunset, '*  '*  Profundo  Basso," 
and  **  Laughing  Chorus.** 

T.  Jefferson  Duncan,  A.  M.,  Pittsburgh, 
then  read  the  following  paper  on  Co-educa- 
tion of  the  Sexes. 
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CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 


T.  JEFF   DUNCAN. 


Mr,  President:  The  subject  assigned  me  this 
evening  is  such  as  to  justify  an  explanatory  remark. 
With  the  present  public  interest  attaching  to  the  va- 
rious phases  assumed  by  the  questions  concerning 
woman's  social  and  political  status,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  discuss  any  kindred  topic,  however  re- 
mote, without  having  one's  language  distorted  from 
its  intended  signification  by  the  advocates  or  oppo- 
nents of  these  interests,  and  the  author  surrounded 
by  unsought-for  allies  or  assailed  by  unexpected  ene- 
mies. If,  then,  the  phraseology  of  my  remarks  at 
any  time  renders  them  ambiguous,  or  thoughts  are 
so  immethodically  presented  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
application  to  any  of  the  multigenerous  forms  of  the 
question  of  woman  in  politics^  I  take  occasion  at 
this  time  to  explain  that  they  are  not  designed 
for  such  an  interpretation.  My  aim  is  merely  to  af- 
firm and  to  prove  that  the  interests  of  womankind 
and  the  well-being  of  society  will  be  subserved  by 
granting  to  girls  the  same  opportunities  for  literary 
and  classical  training  that  are  afforded  boys  of  equal 


age  and  advancement,  without  inquiry  into  whit 
shall  be  their  avocations  in  subsequent  life.  Let 
woman  demean  herself  in  a  manner  becoming  her 
proper  station,  but  let  not  man  be  so  ungenerous  and 
unjust  as  to  exclude  her  from  the  means  of  fitting  her- 
self for  the  companionship  of  her  stronger  brother. 

"  A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.*' 

To  attempt  a  refutation  of  all  the  assumptions  and 
statements  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  co-edoca- 
tion  of  the  sexes  in  the  limits  of  a  half  hour's  address 
would  be  folly.  To  a  disinterested  and  careful  ob- 
server it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  amusement  to  wit- 
ness their  agonized  efforts  to  resist  the.onward  mov^ 
ment,  the  overpowering  progress  of  truth,  and  their 
futile  efforts  to  baffle  the  more  recent  and  sensible 
methods  for  the  advanced  education  of  femala. 
Often  their  deductions  are  as  far  remote  from  the 
truth  as  the  North  from  the  East.  "Why!  many 
times,  if  the  premises  of  their  syllogisms  were  pos- 
sessed with  an  infectious  disease,  the  conclusion 
would  not  catch  the  contagion.  They  stand  sur- 
rounded with  the  accumulating  evidences  that  de- 
monstrate triumphantly  the  success  of  identical  men- 
tal training  for  boys  and  girls,  and  yet  persist,  with 
stolid  adherence  to  a  skeleton  idea  of  the  past,  to  d^ 
cry  the  movement,  and  prophesy  its  ultimate  failure. 

Three  propositions  claim  our  attention,  each  of 
which  is  vehemently  controverted  by  writers  and 
speakers  on  this  subject  even  in  the  light  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  nineteenth  century,  viz: 

1.  Woman  has  a  right  to  a  literary  education  iden- 
tical with  or  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  men  of 
her  time. 

2.  She  is  endowed  with  the  physical  powers  and 
endurance  to  enable  her  to  pursue  such  a  course  of 
training  without  injury  to  her  bodily  health. 

3.  Her  intellectual  capacity  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  master  the  subjects  of  an  ordinary  school  course  or 
college  curriculum. 

As  a  man,  as  an  American  citizen,  as  an  intelligent 
being  of  an  enlightened  age,  I  blush  to  acknowledge 
that  the  first  of  these  propositions  requires  argumen- 
tation at  an  assemblage  of  teachers.  It  is  properly  a 
question  of  the  past,  a  fossil  of  antiquity,  a  remnant  of 
barbarism  from  the  age  of  chivalry  when  woman  was 
considered  the  servant,  not  the  companion,  of  man; 
she  the  slave,  he  the  Ihaster,;  an  object  of  commis- 
eration and  pity,  an  embodiment  of  physical  and 
mental  weakness,  a  creature  of  total  dependency  on 
the  bounty  of  man,  whose  beauty  of  face,  elegance  of 
form  and  grace  of  motion  alone  actuated  heroic 
knights  to  deeds  of  imaginary  valor,  but  whose 
brighter  adornments  and  more  elegant  gems  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  worth  excited  scarcely  a  passing 
notice.  She  then  knew  no  right  but  her  proud  lord's 
grace,  she  knew  no  duty  but  her  stem  master's  will; 
she  knew  no  joy,  but  execution  of  his  commands. 
Those  were  times  when 

'*  Man,  proud  man, 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he  was  most  assur'd, 
His  glassy  essence — like  an  angry  ape, 
Played  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  made  the  angels  weep." 

Those  times  have  passed  away,  but  there  remain 
not  a  few  men — heaven  pity  them ! — who  believe  or 
affect  to  believe  that  they  represented  the  normal 
condition,  the  sum  and  substance  of  woman's  life, 
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and  dqjrecate  her  further  education  because  she  is 
thereby  incapacitated  to  fill  the  measure  of  such  an 
existence.  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  construct- 
ed a  man  of  straw  just  here  for  my  own  convenience, 
I  will  quote  two  or  three  brief  statements  from  a 
paper  recently  published  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  under  the  title  "  Equality  of  the  Sexes," 
in  which  the  writer  refers  to  man*s  superior  rights 
because  he  is  a  man,  and  woman's  subordination  and 
inferiority  because  she  is  a  woman.  He  says  '*  I  dis- 
sent from  the  proposition  that  *  Justice  requires  that 
all  people  should  live  in  society  as  equals.' "  Again, 
"  Man  is  stronger  thaa  woman  in  every  shape,"  and 
finally,  "  Boys  and  girls  should  not  be  educated  in- 
dKcriminately,  and  instructed  in  the  same  things." 
Now,  sir,  equity  in  education  recognizes  no  sex.  In 
Its  vocabulay  the  term  man  must  be  understood  in 
its  generic  not  its  specific  sense.  One  of  the  objects 
of  intellectual  culture  is  to  increase  the  capacity  for 
human  pleasure,  and  consequently  the  intensity  of 
human  enjoyment.  **  God  created  man ;  male  and 
female  created  he  tkemy  Each  was  endowed  with 
certain  powers  and  capabilities,  and  each  alike  en- 
titled to  such  a  development  thereof  as  will  best  an- 
swer his  pleasure,  qualify  for  his  sphere  of  life,  and 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  creation. 

Besides  this  God-given  right,  society  makes  cer- 
tain requirements  from  its  members  and  extends  to 
them  ^rresponding  prerogatives.  American  senti- 
ment has  fixed  for  woman  a  standard  of  respectabil- 
ity and  social  influence,  the  maintenance  of  which 
requires  for  her  an  education  as  liberal  and  general 
as  that  received  by  the  husband  at  whose  side  she  is 
to  travel  the  varied  path  of  life  a  comforter  and  a 
counselor.  Almost  the  entire  curriculum  of  studies 
for  our  classical  colleges  for  the  education  of  young 
men  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  qualify  the  student 
for  general  respectability  in  society  or  to  furnish  dis- 
cipline for  the  mind.  What  I  desire  to  make  appa- 
rent here  is  that  they  answer  the  necessities  of  man 
and  woman  equally  well.  They  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  particular  professions  or  chosen  pursuits; 
they  should  be  preliminary  to  all  special  study ;  they 
qualify  alike  for  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  counting- 
house,  domestic  duties,  the  sick  room,  the  prescrip- 
tion counter,  or  the  workshop.  Objection  is  made 
to  having  girls  pursue  the  same  studies  as  their 
brothers  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they  are  sub- 
jects designed  to  qualify  boys  for  the  responsibilities 
peculiar  to  manhood,  but  for  reasons  just  assigned  I 
fail  to  perceive  the  validity  of  the  objection.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  what  is  recognized  as  a  literary  or 
classical  course,  the  sole  purpose  of  which,  as  just 
stated,  is  general  intelligence  or  mental  drill.  These 
we  have  already  seen  woman's  necessities  demand  as 
imperatively  as  man's ;  and  if  we  find  by  further  in- 
quiry' that  her  mental  and  physical  powers  are  suffi- 
cient, I  claim  that  she  has  a  right,  which  no  reason- 
able man  or  association  of  reasonable  men  will  deny 
her,  to  secure  them,  and  that  too  in  the  same  institu- 
tion that  furnishes  advantages  to  her'male  relative. 

The  physiological  phase  of  this  subject  is  of  recent 
agitation.  It  is  the  last  resort  of  opponents  to  an 
equal  education  of  the  sexes,  either  separately  or  to- 
gether ;  and  has  lately  been  championed  by  Dr.  E. 
H.  Clarke  in  his  book  entitled  **  Sex  In  Education." 
This  little  work  is  an  interesting  volume  which 
should  be  read  by  all  lady  teachers  who  have  lost 
sympathy  with  the  conditions  of  their  girlhood,  yet 
it  presents" nothing  that  would  not  have  been  thought 
of  and  attended  to  by  any  intelligent  and  consider- 


ate instructor  It  specifies  no  facts  that  mili- 
tate against  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  though  I 
am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  application  made 
of  the  statements  by  the  wise  Doctor,  and  from  his 
summing  up  of  the  whole  matter.  It  consists  of  a 
recital  of  the  physical  functional  differences  of  the 
sexes  and  a  citation  from  the  author's  own  profes- 
sional experience  of  the  cases  of  seven  young  ladies  in 
ill  health  who  are  assumed  to  have  been  injured  by 
over-taxation  in  study,  a  limited  number  from  the 
note-book  of  a  fellow-physician ;  from  which  the 
singular  inference  is  drawn  that  the  female  system  is 
too  weak  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  acquiring  a 
liberal  education.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
though  the  opponents  of  co-education  cite  these  cases 
of  Dr.  Clarke's,  and  the  Doctor  himself  intends  them 
to  be  so  employed,  they  do  not  bear  the  least  direct 
relation  to  the  subject.  True,  they  point  out  the 
dangers  to  human  health  from  over-exertion  of  any 
kind,  but  nothing  more.  Of  the  seven,  one  over- 
stepped her  powers  of  endurance  as  an  actre-ss  on  the 
public  stage,  and  became  a  physical  wreck ;  another,  an 
overworked  book-keeper,  suffered  the  same  fate ;  two 
became  ill  while  inmates  of  female  seminaries ;  and 
three  have  not  their  places  of  schooling  designated. 
Why,  there  is  not  one  of  my  hearers  of  extended  ac~ 
quaintance  but  can  name  twice  seven  persons  who 
trace  their  want  of  physical  vigor  to  over-study  at 
school  or  in  pursuit  of  their  daily  professional  avoca- 
tions. One  lady  book-keeper  succumbs  to  her  diffi- 
cult task ;  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one  to  designate 
two  men  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  same  de- 
stroyer. Two  young  ladies  left  the  seminary,  sick 
from  close  confinement,  late  hours  at  parties  and  ' 
tight  lacing ;  you  can  specify  the  ntimber  squared  of 
young  men  from  your  own  observation  who  have 
been  equally  unfortunate.  Shall  we,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  refuse  our  boys  that  education  without 
which^hey  must  fail  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
problems  of  life? 

That  the  sickness  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  young 
ladies  whose  cases  have  been  mentioned — and  I  se- 
lect them  because  they  are  most  authentic  and  of 
most  recent  publication — was  not  the  result  of  over- 
study,  but  of  other  sufficient  causes,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm.  A  synoptical  description  of  one  or 
two  of  these,  taken  from  the  work  itself,  will  illus- 
trate this  point.     Miss  F (p.  98)  is  said  to  have 

been  a  young  lady  of  twenty  years,  who  had  inherited 
a  predisposition  to  nervous  disease  (nervous  diathe- 
sis) and  her  symptoms  all  pointed  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  ih^fons  elorigo  malu      Miss  A (p.  106) 

studied  while  dressing  for  parties,  and  on  the  way, 
and  performed  extra  tasks  at  school.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, a  system  of  education  suited  to  healthy  bodies 
is  held  responsible  for  the  development  of  an  inher- 
ited ten'iency  to  disease ;  and  in  the  second  for  the 
abuses  practiced  by  the  sufferer  against  the  common 
laws  of  hygiene,  which,  if  practiced  by  a  boy,  would 
have  produced  results  equally  disastrous.  In  brief, 
these  several  cases  present  no  results  that  would  not 
have  followed  had  the  parties  been  males  instead  of 
females ;  nor  do  they  in  any  wise  tend  to  prove  a 
girl's  physical  inability  to  compete  with  a  boy  from 
the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  a  college  curricu- 
lum. 

The  general  tendency  of  this  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  recent  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Maudsley,  is 
to  convince  the  reader  that  females  should  cease  to 
attend  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
The  author  insinuates  what  he  dares  not  affirm,  that 
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women  are  really  better  without  an  extended  educa- 
tion than  with  it,  if  they  would  only  think  so.  He 
praises  without  qualification  the  splendid  physical 
development  of  the  Syrian  girls  whom  he  saw  in  a 
Turkish  harem,  and  sighs  for  a  like  perfection  in 
American  women,  though  he  certainly  realizes  that 
such  a  desire  can  l>e  gratified  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature.  He  quotes  the  praises 
of  a  well-known  writer,  of  the  magnificent  forms  of 
the  women  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  the  same  time 
places  stress  on  the  inexcusable  mis-statement  that 
until  recently  no  public  schools  have  existed  in  that 
country.  He  pleads  for  the  introduction  of  the  Eu- 
ropean system  and  reproduces  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Hagan,  who  assures  us  that,  in  Germany,  females  leave 
sch(>ol  at  or  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  even  then 
admits  that  he  cannot  claim  for  them  a  better  state  of 
physical  health  than  obtains  among  Americans.  He 
draws  a  graphic  pen-picture  of  a  scene  with  which 
he  seems  well  pleased,  a  portrayal  of  what  is  but  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  consummation  of  his  sugges- 
tions. Hear  him :  '*  German  peasant  girls  and 
women  work  in  the  shop  and  field  with,  and  like, 
men."  These,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  same  deli- 
cate creatures  whom,  he  argues,  are  incapable  of  en- 
during the  fatigues  of  study.  *'  None  who  have  seen 
their  stout  and  brawny  arms  can  doubt  the  force  with 
which  they  wield  the  hoe  and  axe.  I  once  saw  in 
the  Streets  of  Coblentz,  a  woman  and  a  donkey  yoked 
to  the  same  cart,  while  a  man,  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  drove  the  team.  The  bystanders  did  not  seem 
to  look  upon  the  moving  group  as  if  it  were  an 
unusual  spectacle."  These  sights  symbolize  the 
degradation  of  women  in  some  districts  of  Europe, 
and  also  their  prospective  degradation  in  America, 
when  the  foreign  system  is  substituted  for  our  own. 
\yhat  a  delightful  anticipation  I 
.  True,  there  are  physical  differences  In  the  sexes, 
but  a  difference  does  not  nece>sarily  imply  a  consti- 
tional  weakness.  I  was  ready  to  admit  a  more 
powerful  muscular  development  and  greater  muscular 
resources  in  man  than  in  woman,  but  the  scene  from 
German  life  already  described  now  forbids  my  do- 
ing so.  These  differences  do  not  materially  affect 
their  powers  of  endurance  or  modify  their  capability 
of  equal  study. 

One  would  naturally  infer  from  the  writings  of 
the  enemies  of  identical  education  of  the  sexes,  that 
intellectual  culture  and  bodily  health  are  incompatible. 
Instead  of  debilitating  the  human  frame,  a  judicious 
education  of  the  mind  strengthens  it,  and  secures 
longevity.  Mankind  is  not  degenerating  physically ; 
statistics  of  sociology  guarantee  the  statement  that 
the  duration  of  human  life  has  been  increasing  gradu- 
ally for  many  generations  with  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  The  average  length  of  life 
to  day  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for  many  centuries. 
The  dismal  story  of  the  probable  extinction  of  our 
species  from  physical  deterioration  is  an  old  and 
threadbare  one,  rehashed  from  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  by  dyspeptic  or  melancholy  writers.  Horace, 
with  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  and  the  music 
of  his  rhythm,  sometimes  mingled  the  art  of  sarcasm, 
and  we  hear  him  sing  : 

Our  fathers  than  our  grandsires  worse, 

In  us  a  ba'ser  offspring  see, 
And  we  in  time  the  world  shall  curse 

With  still  a  viler  progeny. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  present  generation  are 
physically  stronger  and  longer- lived  than  any  of  their 


progenitors  since  the  age  of  the  Patriarch ;  and  the 
world  seems  marching  forward  to  that  vigor  of  body 
that  antedated  the  Deluge. 

Of  the  results  of  this  system  where  in  operation  I 
shall  speak  further  on.  Co  education  doei  not  im- 
ply a  uniformity  of  sports  and  exercises  for  both  sexes; 
nor  is  it  appropriate  that  they  should  participate  ia 
identical  recreations.  Judicious  managers  of  such 
schools  will  remember  that  girls  are  not  nondescript 
animals,  but,  like  boys,  are  beings  whose  exercises 
and  recreations  should  be  modified  to  co^re^pond 
with  their  endowments  and  necessities,  llie  very 
facts  that  demand  this  consideration,  are  to  woman  an 
element  of  strength  when  properly  respected.  *♦  No 
organ  or  function  in  plant,  animal  or  human  kind, 
can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  disability  or  source  of 
weakness.  Through  ignorance  or  misdirection  it 
may  limit  the  animal  or  being  subjected  to  its  mis- 
guidance ;  but  rightly  directed  and  developed,  it  is 
either  in  itself  a  source  of  power  and  grace  to  its  pa- 
rent stock  or  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development 
of  a  larger  grace  and  power."  Nature  never  exacts 
the  performance  of  a  function  without  supplying  to 
the  organization  from  .which  it  is  demanded  the 
means  of  responding  to  the  call. 

Having  briefly  endeavored  to  demonstrate  woman's 
right  to  a  higher  mental  training,  and  to  prove,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  surrounding 
circumstances  will  admit,  her  physical  abij^  to 
withstand  the  hardships  of  such  training,  I  now  ap- 
proach my  third  and  last  proposition,  viz.:  Her  in- 
tellectual capacity  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  master, 
the  subjects  of  an  ordinary  college  curriculum. 

In  discussing  it,  L  shall  not  argue  that  the  mental 
endowments  and  emotional  qualities  of  the  sexes  are 
identical  in  kind.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
they  were,  created  as  the  parties  are  for  the  discharge 
of  different  duties  in  life.  There  are  idiosyncracies 
of  intellect  which  correlate  the  physical  distinctions. 
— woman  is  more  impulsive,  man  given  to  reflection; 
woman  more  intuitive,  man  endowed  with  greater 
powers  of  generalization  ;  woman  quick  to  compre- 
hend, man  qualifled  for  original  investigation;  woman 
more  vividly  imaginative,  man  practical  and  pro- 
found— ^yet  I  stoutly  maintain  that  the  mental  capaci- 
ties of  the  sexes  are  equal  in  quality,  and  that  a 
young  lady  in  good  health  is  a  fair  match  for  a 
young  man  of  the  same  age  in  the  study  of  topics  to 
the  extent  they  are  usually  considered  in  an  ordinal 
literary  or  classical  college  course.  She  is  able  iox 
the  ta.sk.  Afford  her  the  opportunity  if  you  dare,  and 
her  success  will  put  to  shame  the  narrow  spirit  and 
false  philosophy  that  impeaches  her  competency  and 
trammels  her  eftbrts.  A  prominent  adversary  of  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  who  bases  his  opposition  on 
physiological  grounds  solely,  ascribes  to  woman  men- 
tal powers  equivalent  in  kind  and  power  to  those  of 
man,  and  adds :  "  Mary  can  master  Virgil  and 
Euclid  as  well  as  George"  (p.  i8).  "  A  girl  can  go 
to  school,  pursue  all  the  studies  which  Dr.  Todd  en- 
umerates, except  *ad  infinitum^  and  know  them  as 
well  as  they  are  known  by  boys  of  her  age  and  train- 
ing; as  well,  indeed,  as  they  are  known  by  many 
college  taught  men"  (p.  17).  In  the  formation  of 
the  brain  and  nerve  centres  there  is  perceptibly  no 
organic  difference  in  the  sexes.  "  No  microscope 
has  revealed  any  structure,  fibre  or  cell  in  the  brain 
of  man  or  woman  that  is  not  common  to  both.  No 
analysis  or  dynamometer  has  discovered  or  measured 
any  chemical  action  or  nerve  force  that  stamps  either 
of  these  systems  as  male  and  female.    *     *     *     * 
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The  inference  is  legitimate  that  the  intellectual 
power  *  *  *  is  capable  of  equal  development 
in  both  sexes."  (p.  33.) 

The  records  of  the  world  are  bedecked  with  gems, 
the  deeds  of  woman,  whose  lives  are  a  constant  re- 
futation of  their  assumed  inferiority  to  men.  The 
fact  that  they  have  often  equaled,  sometimes  sur- 
passed, men  in  physicial  labor,  in  mental  eiTort  and 
in  deeds  of  lofty  heroism,  is  attestation  sufficient  that 
they  have  muscle,  mind  and  soul.  Need  I  mention 
the' fact  that  Elena  Cornaro,  whose  statue  honors  and 
adorns  the  city  of  Padua,  was  professor  of  six  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  that  her  education  was  identi- 
cal with  that  of  males  of  her  time.  Catherine  and 
Maria  Theresa  presided  over  and  determined  the 
policy  of  nations  that  were  more  powerful  and  pros- 
perous than  their  contemporaries.  Miss  Somerville 
and  Miss  H^chel  have  acquired  reputations  for 
ability  and  left  records  as  students  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences that  are  the  ^nvy  of  hundreds  of  their  mascu- 
line competitors.  Amongst  writers  on  politics  and 
general  philosophy  Miss  Martin eau  was  respected, 
and  Madame  de  Stael  dreaded  by  the  men  of  h«r 
day.  'High  on  the  roll  of  poets,  dramatists,  and 
novelists,  adorning  and  illuminating  a  larger  list  of 
lesser  lights,  are  Joanna  Baillie,  the  Landons,  the 
Careys,  the  Austins,  the  Bremers,  the — ^but  time  fails 
the  enumeration  of  females  illustnous  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  in  science,  in  art  as  painters  and 
sculptors,  in  politics  and  government,  in  all  the 
avenues  of  human  existence  and  in  all  the  virtues 
and  graces  that  purify  society,  contribute  sanctity  and 
happiness  to  the  domestic  circle,  and  adorn  and 
beautify  their  possessor. 

After  all  argumentation,  the  real  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  any  project  must  be  determined  by 
the  lessons  of  experience.  It  is  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  the  friends  of  co-education  of  the 
sexes  appeal  to  the  records  of  those  institutions  in 
which  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  trial.  Every  year's 
experience  augments  the  number  of  its  supporters 
and  increases  the  decimation  in  the  ranks  of  its 
enemies.  As  the  evidences  of  its  justice  and  its  prac- 
ticability become  manifest,  college  after  college 
throws  wide  its  doors  for  reception  of  males  and 
females  on  equal  footing;  and  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
that  some  of  the  officials  of  Yale  have  given  the  sub 
ject  such  serious  consideration  as  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  remodeling  their  buildings  and  econ- 
omy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  adapt  them'to  the  common 
Qse  of  both  male  and  female  students.  Revolution 
in  educational  systems  and  long-established  institu- 
tions move  slowly,  yet  there  may  be  in  this  audience 
to-night  some  who  will  hear  from  the  honored  halls 
of  Lafayette,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Yale  and  Am- 
herst, an  invitation  to  all,  irrespective  of  sex,  to  enter 
their  lists  and  compete  for  their  rewards  and  honors. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  opposition  to  an  identi- 
cal education  of  the  sexes  is  seated  in  those  institu- 
tions which  are  exclusive  as  to  sex  as  a  condition  of 
membership,  and  is  agitated  by  their  professors  and 
graduates.  With  them,  theory  is  much  ;  experience 
goes  for  n«>thing.  In  the  midst  of  such  abundant 
testimony  as  has  accumulated  about  me,  I  am  per- 
plexed as  to  what  should  be  selected.  President 
Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  who  is  well  qualified  by  years 
of  practical  observation  to  testify  on  the  subject, 
writes:  "There  is  no  manifest  inability  on  the  part 
of  young  women  to  endure  the  required  labor. 
Breaking  down  in  health  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
frequent  than  among  young  men.     *    *    *    Of  the 


young  ladies  who  have  graduated  since  1 841,  the 
deaths  have  been  one  in  tiuelve ;  of  young  men  a 
little  more  than  one  in  eleven.  *  *  During  my 
experience  as  professor — ^twenty-seven  years  in  all — • 
/  have  never  observed  any  difference  in  the  sexes  as 
to  performance  in  recitation.'* 

Rev.  H.  H.  Bingham,  in  behalf  of  the  Michigan 
State  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing :  '*  About  eighty  of  the  students  here  are  of  the 
sex  which  some  call  *  weaker,'  but  which  here,  at 
any  rate,  is  shown  to  be  equal  in  endurance,  in  cour- 
age, in  perseverance,  in  devotion  to  study  and  in 
cheerful  confidence,  to  the  strong  and  stalwart  men." 

From  President  Angell,  of  the  same  institution  : 
"  We  have  not  had  the  slightest  embarrassment  from 
the  reception  of  women.  They  have  done  their 
work  admirably,  and,  apparently  with  no  peril  to 
their  healths 

Dr.  Hosmer,  President  of  Antioch  College  ;  "  As 
to  character  and  conduct,  I  am  sure  that  our  young 
men  have  been  improved,  rendered  more  orderly, 
gentle  and  manly,  and  our  young  women  stronger 
and  more  earnest  by  being  members  of  the  same  in- 
stitution and  meeting  in  the  recitations." 

Col.  T.  W..  Higginson,  in  one  of  his  entertaining 
essays,  writes  :  "  Statistics  do  not  prove  that  educated 
women  are  more  sickly  than  those  who  are  more  ig- 
norant. *  *  More  girls  sink  listlessly  into  dis- 
ease from  the  sheer  reason  of  having  nothing  to  do, 
to  study,  or  to  think  of,  than  are  injured  by  over- 
study." 

Swarthmore  College,  situate  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  under  the  management  of  the 
Society  of  Quakers,  owing  to  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  its  constitution,  represents,  perhaps,  as  per- 
fect an  equality  in  the  matter  of  sexes  as  any  other 
institution  of  the  country.  It  accommodates  over 
two  hundred  students ;  the  males  and  females  being 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  who  recite  and  dine  to- 
gether, and  are  admitted  to  the  same  grounds  during 
recreation  hours.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  ed- 
ucating boys  and  girls  together.  President  Magill,  a 
judicious  and  thoughtful  man,  who  weighs  well  his 
words  before  pronouncing  them,  declares  the  college 
a  success.  Here  is  his  language  :  *'  Of  the  result  thus 
far,  I  will  say,  in  a  word,  that  the  effect  on  the  man- 
ners, character  and  scholarship  has  been  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  highest  hopes  of  th«  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem and  silence  the  caviling  and  objections  of  those 
who  on  theoretical  grounds  predicted  an  early  fail- 
ure. *  *  *  The  daily  association  of  young  men 
and  young  women  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  has 
a  refining  and  elevating  influence  on  both.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  while  it  may  produce  a  favorable 
result  upon  young  men,  it  is  not  so  clear  in  the  case  oi 
the  opposite  sex.  This  is  an  error  in  theory,  which 
practical  experience  cannot  fail  to  correct." 

One  more  testimonial,  and  I  have  done.  President 
White,  in  a  recent  address,  furnished  the  following 
unequivocal  statement.  *•  The  best  Greek  scholar 
among  1,300  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
a  few  years  since,  the  best  mathematical  scholar  in 
one  of  the  largest <:lasses  of  the  institution  to-day,  and 
several  among  the  highest  in  natural  science  and  in 
the  general  courses  of  study,  are  young  women." 

But  why  should  I  multiply  words  or  heap  up  tes- 
timony ?  From  all  directions  come  assurances  of  the 
successful  operation  of  this  system  of  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  of  which  those  given  are  but  samples. 
Ripe  scholars,  experienced  teachers,  successful   in-' 
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structors,  men  and  women  of  culture,  respectability 
and  influence,  orators  and  authors,  join  in  its  praises 
and  rejoice  at  its  rapidly  extending  influence.  It  is 
based  on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice ;  it 
will  eventually  outride  the  opposition  that  now  op- 
presses it,  and  erect  its  temples  triumphant  on  the 
ruined  palaces  and  strongholds  of  its  enemies. 

*«  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshipers." 


Miss  Lizzie  A.  Babbitt  sang  **  Annie 
Laurie. ' ' 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  opened 
by  President  Edward  H.  Magill,  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  in  an  extended  paper. 
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COEDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 


EDW.  H.  MAGILL. 


TWO  years  have  passed  since  I  addressed  the 
teachers  of  our  State,  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  their  nineteenth  annual  convention,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  pur 
colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  that 
address  I  presented  the  testimony  of  presidents  and 
professors  of  different  colleges  in  the  country  where 
the  system  of  co-education  had  been  fairly  tried. 
This  testimony  was  collected  with  great  care,  and 
was  all  one  way.  So  far  as  I  could  then  learn,  by 
the  most  diligent  inquiry  and  personal  investigation, 
no  adverse  testimony  whatever  could  be  obtained 
from  any  who  had  given  the  system  a  trial,  and,  so 
far  as  appears,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  to-day. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Duffey,  whose 
work  upon  "No  Sex  in  Education"  has  recently 
appeared,  many  can  be  found  "  who  maintain,  out  of 
the  profound  depths  of  their  want  of  experience  in 
the  matter,  that  they  have  found  co-education  entirely 
impracticable  and  undesirable  ;  that  bringing  young 
men  and  young  women  together  results  adversely  to 
their  morals,  lowers  the  standard  of  admission  to 
universities,  retards  the  progress  of  the  male  students, 
and  works  physical  deterioration  to  the  female  stu- 
dents." Yet  it  will  be  observed,  that  each  and  all  of 
these  charges  are  most  emphatically  denied  by  all, 
without  exception,  whose  knowledge  of  this  subject 
is  other  than  theoretical. 

A  few  months  after  the  delivery  of  my  previous  ad- 
dress, the  subject  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  social  science 
convention  held  in  Boston.  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, in  his  defense  of  the  exclusion  of  young 
women  from  the  undergraduate  classes  of  that  insti- 
tution, referred  to  the  system  of  co-education  as  be- 
ing on  the  wane  in  the  West.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  this  statement,  so  directly  at  variance  with 
what  I  supposed  to  be  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
President  had  just  visited  the  West,  and  spoke  from 
personal  observation,  but  I  was  convinced  that  his 
preconceived  views  had  caused  him  to  misinterpret 
some  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard,  so  prone 
are  we  all  to  see  and  hear  what  we  expect  to  see  and 
hear.  Having  frequently  quoted  President  Fairchild, 
of  Oberlin  College,  as  the  highest  authority  in  the 
country  upon  this  subject,  I  addressed  him  at  once  a 
letter  of  tnquiry^  that  I   might  be  assured  that  his 


views  had  undergone  no  change.  I  have  given  to 
the  public,  through  the  columns  of  The  7ri6une,ind 
in  my  pamphlet  on  co-education,  his  reply  to  tliat 
letter,  dated  a  little  more  than  one  year  ago.  The 
whole  tenor  of  that  reply  was  even  more  encourag- 
ing than  I  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  I  quote  his 
closing  words :  **  There  has  been  but  one  opiiiioa 
among  us  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  'experiment;' 
and  there  is  not  to-day  the  first  symptom  of  a  reao 
tionary  feeling  among  either  teachers  or  pupils.  Nor 
have  I  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  such  reaction  in 
the  schools  of  the  West  that  have  adopted  the  sys- 
tem, and  I  am  somewhat  intimately  acquainted  with 
most  of  them.  A  few  days  since  I  was  ai  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  ladies  have  been  in  atten- 
dance for  two  or  three  years.  One  of  the  professors 
told  me  that  almost  all  the  professors  were  opposed  to 
the  arrangement  at  the  outset ;  now,  not  one.  These 
are  the  facts  with  us  as  they  stand  <o-day.  You  can 
use  them  as  you  think  best." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  recent  ut- 
terance of  the  President  of  Oberlin  College,  an  insti- 
tution numbering  more  than  500  students  of  eac^  sex, 
and  where  co-education  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Of  what  weight  are  the 
theories  of  conservative  educators,  zealous  to  preserve 
the  present  status  of  the  institutions  which  they  re- 
present, in  comparison  with  such  testimony  from  such 
a  source  ? 

In  my  former  address,  while  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  testimony  of  others,  I  ventured,  in  a  very 
few  words,  to  refer  to  the  experience  of  our  own  in- 
stitution; Swarthmore  College.  I  did  not  think  it 
prudent,  or  becoming,  at  that  time,  to  say  more,  as 
we  had  then  been  established  but  three  years,  and 
had  not  yet  sent  forth  a  graduating  class.  It  will, 
however,  naturally  be  expected  that,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  with  two  years  of  added  experience — and 
having  sent  forth  in  that  time  two  graduating  classes 
— I  should  add  to  the  testimony  of  others,  that  based 
directly  upon  our  own  experience.  Our  college 
classes  are,  as  yet,  comparatively  small,  as  the  insti- 
tution includes,  in  addition  to  a  college,  a  large  Pre- 
paratory school.  The  whole  number  of  students  in 
the  college  proper  during  the  past  year  was  8S,  of 
whom  52  were  young  men  and  36  young  women. 
We  have  graduated,  in  the  two  years,  13  students, 
9  young  women  and  4  young  men,  after  completing 
a  full  four  years*  course  of  study.  This  course,  for 
thoroughness  and  extent,  will  compare  favorably,  in 
most  respects,  with  that  of  our  older  colleges. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  classical  course  is 
the  permission  to  omit  Greek,  substituting  for  it  a 
larger  required  amount  of  French  and  German.  I 
am  thus  particular  to  state  the  general  character  of 
the  course,  as  it  has  an  evident  bearing  upon  those 
portions  of  my  subject  in  which  I  shall  refer  to 
scholarship,  and  to  the  effect  of  study  upon  the  health 
of  young  women. 

I.  First  to  be  considered,  and  of  by  far  the  greatest 
importance,  are  the  moral  effects  of  co-educaticn. 
Character  first;  scholarship,  and  even  health,  Are 
subjects  of  after  consideration.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  the  admirable  economy  of  nature,  the  inter- 
ests of  them  all  are  in  perfect  accord.  The  most 
careful  regard  for  the  one,  and  its  most  intelligent 
cultivation,  are  by  no  means  adverse,  but  highly 
favorable  to  the  promotion  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  popular 
error  to  suppose  that  while  young  men  arc  benefited 
by  the  refining  effect  of  daily  association  with  young 
women,  the  young  women  are  the  losers  by  that 
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association.  I  can  truly  say  of  the  thirteen  graduates 
thus  far  sent  forth,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
course  to  its  close>  the  influence  of  the  sexes  upon 
each  other  has  been  mutually  beneficial.  I  make 
this  assertion  after  the  most  careful  observation  for 
five  years,  for  our  method  of  management  has  been 
regarded  by  many,  from  the  beginnings  in  the  light 
of  a  doubtful  experiment.  And  in  the  view  which  I 
here  express,  I  am  supported  by  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  who  have  been  engaged  with  me  in  the 
management  of  the  institution,  including  all  the  in- 
structors, the  governing  Faculty,  and  the  members  of 
the  Board. 

The  difficulties  in  discipline,  which  are  so  familiar 
to  those  in  charge  of  institutions  exclusively  for 
young  men,  are  with  us  almost  unknown.  During 
the  five  years  of  our  existence,  but  one  instance  of 
hazing,  and  that  involving  but  a  single  individual, 
has  been  even  attempted ;  and  that  instance  occurred 
soon  after  our  opening,  before  the  beneficial  effects 
of  oor  system  were  fully  established.  It  was  promptly 
met  by  the  Faculty  by  the  dismissal  of  the  student, 
and  was  never  afterward  renewed.  The  effect  upon 
this  disgraceful  college .  custom  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  admission  of  women,  may  readily  be  inferred 
from  the  practice,  in  this  respect,  of  the  young  ladies 
of  Vassar  College.  The  mode  of  hazing  adopted 
in  that  institution  has  been  briefly  described  as  fol- 
lows :  "Upon  a  certain  evening,  a  few  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  the  members  of  the  Sopho- 
more class  receive  their  sisters  who  have  just  entered, 
with  flowers,  music,  and  a  delightful  though  inexpen- 
sive entertainment."  What  an  initiation  for  the  in- 
experienced Freshmen!  What  a  lesson  for  young 
men  is  taught  already  by  the  young  women  of  Vas- 
sar. We  could  wish  that  that  lesson  were  brought 
more  directly  to  bear  by  Vassar's  imitating  the  exam- 
ple recently  set  by  the  Working  Women's  College 
in  London,  and  admitting  young  men  to  the  equal 
enjoyment  of  her  privileges  with  young  women. 

1  am  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  a  visit  paid 
to  Vassar  College  by  our  Philological  Association, 
when  we  held  our  first  meeting  for  organization  at 
Poughkeepsie  a  few  years  ago.  After  President  Ray- 
mond had  very  kindly  shown  us  the  many  facilities 
there  afforded  for  the  education  of  young  women,  I 
told  him  that  my  only  criticism  was  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  privileges,  under  so  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  amid  influences  so  refining  and  elevat- 
ing, must  be  denied  to  young  men.  The  president 
doubtless  accepted  it  as  a  mere  passing  complimentary 
remark.  It  had,  however,  a  far  deeper  significance. 
I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
both  sexes  when  educated  separately,  that  I  can 
never  see  large  numbers  of  young  persons  of  either 
sex  assembled  separately  for  educational  purposes 
without  regretting  that,  at  that  important  period  of 
their  lives,  they  are  losing,  through  a  false  system  of 
education,  the  great  benefit  to  be  mutually  derived 
from  association  in  their  studies. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  admirable  moral 
effects  of  co-education,  I  quote  from  a  recent  address 
of  the  Rev.  Bishop  Bowman,  President  of  the  Indiana 
Stale  University.  He  says :  **  I  have,  during  the 
course  of  my  life,  been  engaged  twenty-seven  years 
in  teaching,  under  both  systems,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  say  on  this  occasion  that  the  good  influence  of  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes  was  manifest  from  the  start. 
It  was  peculiarly  salutary  in  a  direction  which  some 
of  you  may  be  prone  to  doubt,  and  that  was  in  the 
matter  of  morals.    It  was  not  t>nly  a  strong  stimulus 


to  study,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  it  produced  a 
marked  moral  effect.  There  was  no  loss  of  delicacy, 
no  depreciation  of  modesty.  While  it  elevated  the 
women,  it  improved  the  men."  These  views  of 
President  Bowman  receive  full  confirmation  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  that  University 
which  has  recently  appeared.  They  say :  **  The 
manners  and  the  morals  of  the  young  men  have  un- 
dergone a  remarkable  transformation ;  where  rude- 
ness and  vulgarity  were  formerly  the  rule,  now  they 
are  found  to  be  the  exception.  Nor  has  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  the  students  suffered  any  loss  by 
the  introduction  of  the  young  women.  A  fair  com* 
parison  will  show  that  the  young  ladies  are  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  their  brethren  m  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  the  scholar." 

That  the  moral  status  of  any  institution  where  the 
sexes  are  educated  together  is,other  things  being  equal, 
more  healthful  and  of  a  higher  tone,  than  it  can  be  in 
an  institution  for  either  sex  alone,  is  a  fact  established 
beyond  controversy  by  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  comparison  for  them- 
selves. It  should  be  observed  that. I  speak  of  "all 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  comparison^^^ 
and  not  necessarily  of  those  who,  having  tried  one 
system,  and  been  satisfied  with  that,  have  come  to 
tne  conclusion,  upon  purely  theoretical  grounds,  that 
the  other  is  productive  of  less  satisfactory  results. 
Reason  Would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion 
reached  by  experience.  In  the  natural  order  of 
things  the  sexes  are  mingled,  and  are  doubtless  dft- 
signed  to  exercise  upon  each  other  an  influence  for 
good.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  found  in  the  same 
family,  why  not  bovs  and  girls  in  the  same  school, 
and  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  same  col- 
lege, preparing  for  their  equal  association  in  the 
broader  arena  of  life  ? 

II.  The  beneficial  effect  ot  this  association  upon 
the  scholarship  of  our  students  has  been  no  less 
marked  than  its  sn  lutary  moral  influence.  Each  sex 
■has  been  stimulated  to  healthful  exertion  by  the 
presence  of  the  other.  As  a  rule,  the  more  faithful 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties,  which 
characterizes  the  young  women,  has  produced  a  slight 
difference  in  their  favor  in  the  matter  of  scholarship. 
The  average  standing  of  the  nine  young  women  for 
'  the  four  years  was  86.8 ;  that  of  the  four  young  men, 
82.2.  The  young  women  all  pursued  the  classical 
course,  and  took  the  degree  of.  A.  B.,  the  valedic- 
torian in  each  class  being  a  young  woman.  Of  the 
four  young  men,  two  took  the  classical  degree  and 
two  the  degree  in  civil  engineering.  I  think  that  we 
can  say,  as  the  result  of  our  experiments  thus  far  in 
this  respect,  that,  in  capacity  to  acquire,  and  in 
breadth  of  comprehension  of  the  subjects  pursued,  in 
the  highest  as  well  sis  the  lowest  departments,  while 
there  are  wide  differences,  as  all  educators  must  be 
aware,  these  differences  appear  to  have  no  settled  re- 
lation to  distinction  of  sex.  Thus  our  experience 
corroborates  that  of  the  President  of  Oberlin,  quoted 
two  years  since,  in  whicn  he  testifies  that  he  "  has 
never  observed  any  difference  in  the  sexes  as  to  per- 
formance in  the  recitations." 

I  must  here  briefly  refer  to  the  recent  adverse 
testimony  upon  this  subject  by  Prof.  Orton,  of  Vassar 
College.  It  will  be  observed  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  opposition  comes  from  one  whose  experience'  has 
been  confined  to  colleges  for  one  sex  alone.  I  quote 
but  a  single  passage,  but  enough  to  show  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  argument ;  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  conclusions  reached. 
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Says  Prof.  Orton,  "It  is  said  that  emulation  be- 
tween the  sexes  would  lead  to  higher  scholarship.  I 
raise  the  question  without  answering  it.  Is  it  a  fact 
that  our  mixed  colleges  are  superior  in  this  respea  ? 
Do  Oberlin,  Michigan,  and  Cornell  take  the  lead  of 
Yale  or  Harvard  ?"  I  answer  simply,  Do  any  three 
colleges  in  the  country,  or  any  one  of  the  three, 
attended  only  by  young  men^  take  the  lead  of  Yale  or 
Harvard  ?  We  do  not  claim  that  co-education  works 
miracles,  or  that  it  is  capable  of  enabling  our  newer 
colleges,  at  a  bound,  to  take  rank  with  the  oldest  and 
best  endowed  colleges  in  the  land. 

III.  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  co- 
education, in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  upon 
the  health  of  young  women.  In  treating  of  this 
division  of  the  subject  I  will  begin  with  our  own 
experience.  Of  the  nine  young  women  whom  we 
have  graduated,  after  completii\g  their  full  four  years* 
course,  all  are  in  at  least  as  good  health  as  when  they 
entered  the  college,  and  in  some  cases  their  health 
has  been  materially  improved.  Our  young  men  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  better  health  than  our  young 
women.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  while  there  are  marked 
constitutional  differences,  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
independent  of  sex.  The  average  absence  of  our 
young  women  from  recitations  and  examinations  has 
been  even  less  than  that  of  the  young  men.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  members  of  the  lower  college  classes, 
and  our  boys  have  been  quite  as  often  absent  from 
duty  through  sickness  as  omt girls ^\n  the  Preparatory 
school.  That  girls  and  young  women  should  enjoy  even 
better  health  than  before  entering  upon  their  course 
of  study,  is  but  natural  and  reasonable.  Nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  good  health  than  a  Bxed  purpose, 
and  a  regular  course  of  life  systematically  directed  to 
a  certain  end.  This  is  the  life  of  the  student,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  that  of  the  devotees  of 
fashionable  society. 

While  nothing  promotes  good  health  like  regular 
occupation  uf  body  and  mind,  nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  to  the  health  of  our  young  women  than 
the  enforced  idleness,  during  nearly  one-fourth  of 
their  time,  suggested  of  late,  for  so-called  physiologi- 
cal reasons,  by  son»e  leading  medical  authonties. 
That  the'health  of  the  young  women  of  our  genera- 
tion is  cause  for  deep  and  serious  concern,  of  course,  I 
do  not  deny.  Such  denial  were  indeed  folly  in  face  of 
existing  facts.  But  I  do  most  earnestly  and  solemnly 
protest  against  the  far  too  prevalent  practice  of  ascrib- 
ing this  ill-health,  and  these  enfeebled  constitutions, 
to  excessive  study.  Who  does  not  know  that,  as  the 
rule,  in  all  our  literary  institutions,  the  hard  students 
and  good  scholars  are  the  last  whom  we  expect  to 
Hnd  in  the  infirmary  ?  It  is  my  earnest  conviction, 
the  result  of  many  years  experience  and  careful  ob- 
servation, that  no  surer  remedy  for  the  feeble  health 
of  the  present  generation  of  young  women  can  be 
found  than  opening  every  possible  avenue  for  their 
intellectual  development.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  op- 
ponents of  co-education,  having  been  foiled  at  all 
other  points,  to  resist  the  admisi^ion  of  young  women 
into  our  colleges  because,  forsooth,  "they  cannot  en- 
dure the  mental  strain  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected.'* To  make  such  a  charge  is  to  wholly  disre- 
gard existing  facts.  I  do  not  present  our  own  case 
as  at  all  conclusive  of  itself,  unsupported  by  other 
corroborative  evidence.  Fortunately  this  evidence 
comes  in  unmistakable  language  from  every  quarter 
where  women  have  been  admitted  with  young  men 
into  the  colleges  of  the  country.  I  have  already 
quoted  what  l^sident  Fairchild  learned  on  his  visit 


to  the  University  of  Michigan  last  year.  Nothing 
could  be  more  conclusive.  I  will  add,  however,  the 
striking  testimony  of  Miss  Sarah  Dix  Hamlin,  a  yonng 
lady  of  the  graduating  class  of  that  institution  for  the 
present  year.  In  an  able  essay  upon  the  position  of 
woman  in  that  University,  she  speaks  as  follows  upon 
the  point  under  consideration :  "  It  is  a  fact  that 
thus  far  the  women  of  Michigan  University  have 
demonstrated  a  principle  of  Dr.  Tappan*s — a  former 
president  of  the  University — that  brain-work  is  good 
for  the  health.** 

If  the  seeds  of  future  disease  have  been  in  some 
mysterious  manner  implanted  in  their  systems,  it  is  in 
no  sense  apparent,  except  to  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  are  least  acquainted  with  our  girls.  The  points 
which  I  wish  to  establish  are  these — that  their  health 
has  been  as  good  as  that  of  their  classmates;  that 
those  who  were  in  a  proper  condition  on  entering 
have  in  no  respects  suffered  a  deterioration  of  health 
from  their  intellectual  work ;  that  of  those  who  were 
not  in  a  proper  condition  for  this  or  any  other  kind 
of  work,  and  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
college,  there  have  been  only  two — a  percentage  no 
larger  than  the  records  of  the  young  men  would 
show ;  that  although  we  have  lost  one  by  death,  they 
have  lost  several ;  and  that  the  ordinary  brain-work 
required  of  the  intelligent,  ambitious  students  of 
Michigan  University,  if  they  are  prepared  in  all  re- 
spects for  it,  is  conducive  to  health.  With  thorough 
preparation,  students  who  were  not  especially  strong 
have  gone  on  with  constantly  improving  health ;  with- 
out it,  even  the  strongest  have  felt  that  the  burdens 
imposed  by  their  studies  were  heavy — and  this  is 
true  of  one  sex  as  well  as  of  the  other. 

The  following  testimony  is  given  in  their  college 
paper,  conducted  entirely  by  young  men:  "Our 
college  girls  pertinaciously  keep  their  health  and 
strength  in  a  way  that  is  aggravating,  and  they  persist 
in  evincing  a  capability  for  close  and  continued 
mental  lalx>r,  which,  to  the  ordinary  estimator  of 
woman's  brain-power,  seems  like  pure  wilfulness. 
They  have,  with  a  generally  noticeable  peculiarity, 
disappointed  the  most  oracular  prognostications." 
The  testimony  of  the  President  of  that  University, 
after  several  years  trial  of  the  system,  is  most  un- 
equivocal upon  this  point.  I  quote'a  few  words.  He 
says  :  "  I  think  all  who  have  been  familiar  with  tho 
inner  life  ot  the  University  for  the  past  two  years', 
will  admit  that,  thus  far,  no  reason  for.  doubting  the 
wisdom  of  the  Regents*  action  in  opening  the  Uni- 
versity to  women  has  appeared.  Hardly  one  of  the 
many  embarrassments  which  some  feared,  has  cun* 
fronted  us.  The  young  women  have  addressed 
themselves  to  their  work  with  great  zeal,  and  have 
shown  themselves  quite  capable  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  severe  studies  as  successfully  as  their 
class-mates  of  the  other  sex.  Their  work,  so  far, 
does  not  evince  less  variety  of  aptitude  or  less  power 
of  grappling  even  with  higher  mathematics  than  we 
find  in  the  young  men.  They  receive  no  favors  and 
desire  none.  Nor  does  their  work  seem  to  put  a 
dangerous  strain  upon  their  physical  powers.  They 
assure  me  that  they  never  enjoyed  better  health,  and 
their  absences  by  reason  of  sickness  do  not  propor- 
tionately exceed  those  of  the  men.  Their  presence 
has  not  called  for  the  enactment  of  a  single  newlawt 
or  for  the  slightest  change  in  our  methods  of  govern- 
ment, or  grade  of  work.**  One  year  later,  in  his 
last  report,  the  President  says:  **  The  record  of  the 
young  women  is  as  creditable,  in  all  branches,  as 
that  of  their  classmatcis  of  the  other  sex.     Nor  do  I 
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see  any  evidence  that  their  success  in  their  intellec- 
tual pursuit5  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  health. 
NoKe  of  the  many  objections  which  are  still  raised 
against. the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  have  been 
found  in  practice  here  to  have  any  force."  This  is 
from  the  President  of  the  University.  Of  how  much 
weight  in  the  comparison  are  the  recent  words  of 
Prof.  Olney  of  that  institution,  who  testifies,  if  the 
papeis  report  him  correctly,  against  co-education, 
while  admitting  that  ii  works  well  in  the  University 
of  Michigan, 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  statistics 
from  the  history  of  Oberlin.  I  am  indebted  for 
these  facts  to  Adelia  Johnston's  excellent  essay  on 
Oberlin,  found,  together  with  the  essay  of  Miss  Ham- 
lin above  referred  to  in  Miss  Brnckett's  valuable  col- 
lection of  essays  on  the  education  of  American  girls. 
This  institution,  the  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  co-educa- 
tion in  this  country,  had  graduated,  in  1873,  579 
men  and  620  women  ;  9.67  per  cent,  of  the  women 
have  diea  since  graduation ;  more  than  lo  per  cent, 
of  the  men.  "  But,"  says  Miss  Johnston,  "some 
one  says,  Tell  us  of  the  health  of  these  women.  How 
many  are  hopeless  invxilids,  draf^ging  out  tedious 
days,  arid  still  more  tedious  nights?"  Not  being 
able  to  give  the  facts  in  all  the  individual  cases,  she 
proceeds  to  call  the  roll  of  her  own  class,  which 
graduated  in  1856.  Of  the  nineteen  members  of  this 
c|»s,  two  are  dead,  and  the  remaining  seventeen 
were<7//in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  when  last 
heard  from.  Several  of  these  seventeen  women 
have  done  and  are  doing  a  noble  work  for  their  gen 
eration.  This,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  the 
report  of  a  class  of  graduates  but  recently  sent  out, 
as  ours  has  been,  but  a  report  made  after  the  lapse  nf 
seventeen  years.  I  advise  all  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject to  read,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Miss 
Johnston's  spirited  account  of  her  class.  As  she 
jn^tly  remarks,  "  There  is  surely  nothing  here  to 
frighten  even  a  physiologist .^^ 

So  much  tor  the  testimony  of  Oberlin.  But  Prof. 
Orton,  in  his  defence  of  the  exclusive  system,  gravely 
tells  ns  that,  "the  feminine  advocates  of  co- education 
are  not  the  students  of  Vassar,  but  middle-aged 
women  who  know  not  what  a  college  course  is  H 
What  have  the  620  female  graduates  of  Oberlin  to 
say  to  that  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  treating  of  the  influence 
of  co-education,  and  of  all  higher  education,  upon 
the  health  of  young  women,  I  am  venturing  to  tread 
upon  whatmay  be  considered  by  many  as,  at  lea.st, 
debatable  ground;  especially  by  those  who  have 
been  influenced  by  what  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject  of  late  by  one  standing  high  in  the  medical 
profession.  I  shall  not  here  attempt  in  detail  a  refu- 
tation of  the  positions  assumed  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  This  has  already  been  done,  and  effect ually 
done  by  other  hands,  and  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to 
the  exhaustive  replies  of  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Duffey, 
Miss  Br-ickett,  and  the  recent  work  on  "  Woman's 
Education  and  Woman's  Health,"  by  Prof.  Comfort, 
ofSyracuse  University,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Anna  Man- 
ning Comfort.  By  these,  and  the  various  criticisms 
oflesser  pretensions  that  have  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  from  time  to  time,  the  bulwark  against  the 
yearly  increasing  demand  for  the  admission  of  wo- 
men to  our  colleges,  attempted  to  be  set  up  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  has  been  completely  swept  away.  Indeed, 
it  is  so  manifest  that  the  Dr.'s  arguments  prove  too 
much,  that  they  bear  with  them,  upon  their  face,  their 
own  refutation.     His  book,  although  chiefly  aimed, 


in  reality  although  not  ostensibly,  at   co-education,  is 
quite  as  conclusive,   if   its  premises   be   admitted, 
against  all  higher  education  for  women.     And  yet, 
upon  its  first  appearance,  many  friends  of  progress 
were  deceived  by  its  scientific  tone^  and  by  the  source 
whence  it  came,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  reestablish, 
ing  the  grounds  of  their  former  convictions.     The 
Faculties  of  some  colleges,  long  committed  to  the 
principles  of  co-education,  appointed  committees  to 
investigate  the  doctrines  set  forth  by   Dr.  Clarke,  as 
bearing  directly  upon  the  practical  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged.     Extensive  correspondence  has 
been  had,  testimony  has  been  taken,  and  views  have 
been  compared,  and  the  result  of  it  all  has  been  a 
deeper  conviction  than  ever  before   that  the  great 
need  of  woman  is — not  abstaining  from  all  exercise, 
physical  and  mental,  at  frequent  stated  periods,  as  Dr. 
Clarke   would   have   us   believe,  and   which,  upoii 
wholly  insufficient  evidence  as  it  appears,  he  mis- 
takenly announces  as  the   V  European   way  " — but 
that  all  the  avenues  of  knowledge  and  culture  should 
be  freely  opened  to  woman,  and  that  she  should  have, 
equally   with   man,   an   opportunity   for   the   fullest 
development  of  all  her  powers.     It  has  very  often 
been  assertefl  that  Dr.  Clarke's  book,  appearing  when 
it  did,  and  directing  public  attention  to  the  subject  of 
woman's  education  as  it  does,  has  been  productive  of 
much  good.     I  admit  it,  full  of  errors  and  false  con- 
clusions though  it  be.     In  the  words  of  the  Comforts, 
in  the   conclusion   of  their  work   upon  "  Woman's 
Education   and   Woman's    Health:'*     "The   cry  of 
Fire  !  in  a  vessel  at  sea,  even  though  a  false  alarm, 
will  put  officers  and  crew  upon  the  alert  to  use  extra 
caution  to  avoid  so  fearful  a  disaster  as  the  burning 
of  a  steamship,  with  its  precious  freight  of  human 
life,  a  thousand  miles  from  land.     Not  the  lives  of  a 
few  hundred  passengers  for  a  few  days,  are  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  educators^  but  in  a  large  degree, 
the  health,  the  lives,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
entire  race.     The  false  alarm   thus  created  by  Dr. 
Clarke  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  reexamination  of  the 
merits,  defects,  and  errors  of  our  present  system  of 
education.     In  this  sense  alone  can  his  book  be  said 
to  have  done  much  good." 

Of  the  motives  which  prompted  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  by  one  long  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  government  of  Harvard  University,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  daily  increasing  danger  of  the 
removal  of  ancient  landmarks,  and  of  the  admisdon 
of  women  to  that  institution,  it  is  not  my  province  nor 
my  intention  here  to  speak.  I  may  here  make  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  recent  demonstration  before 
the  National  Teachers*  Association  at  Detroit.  That 
it  should  follow  the  numerous  and  convincing  replies 
to  this  truly  sensational  book,  and  be  led  off  ^by  its 
illustrious  author,  just  as  a  strong  reactionary  cur- 
rent is  beginning  to  set  in,  is  surely  a  significant  sign 
of  the  times. 

That  the  legitimate  result  of  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  if  generally  ac- 
cepted, would  set  back  the  cause  of  woman  at  least  a 
century,  I  can  have  no  doubt.  Let  those  who  do  not 
accept  this  view  refer  to  the  columns  of  The  Nation 
for  June  25,  page  408,  where  some  of  the  replies  to 
Dr.  Clarke's  work  are  briefly  considered.  The  whole 
tone  of  this  article  has  been  well  characterized  by 
Higginson  as  "  brutal  and  discourteous ;"  but  let  us 
see,  from  a  brief  quotation,  to  what  the  logic  of  Dr. 
Clarke  and  his  defenders  inevitably  leads  :  "  The  re- 
lation of  the  sexes,"  says  The  Nation^  "  as  settled  by 
convention,  rest  and  have  always  rested,,  in  large 
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part,  on  a  solid  basis  of  social  need.  Even  the  In* 
dian,  who  makes  the  squaw  carry  his  baggage,  while 
he  rides  along  on  the  pony,  could  Show  this  to  he  the 
best  arrangement,  both  for  the  squaw  and  for  himself, 
in  the  social  condition  in  which  they  live."  But  one 
thing  is  needed  in  this  statement  to  bring  us  to  the 
legitimate  conclusion  of  the  argument;  and  that  is 
the  assertion  that  "the  social  condition  in  which  they 
live"  is  the  most  desirable  one^  at  least  so  far  as 
woman  is  concerned.  This  editor,  who,  in  a  flip- 
pant article  in  the  issue  of  July  2,  speaks  of  woman 
as  "  a  ceitain  variety  of  human  being,"  is  certainly  on 
the  high  road  to  this  conclusion,  if  he  has  not  already 
reached  it.  But  I  dismiss  Dr.  Clarke  and  hjs  defend* 
cr>  with  the  single  additional  remark,  that  no  attempt, 
however  adroitly  concealed  under  the  guise  of  the 
announcement  of  valuable  scientific  truths  can  cir- 
cumscribe the  sphere  of  woman  to  the  limits  assigned 
her  by  the  past  century,  or  introduce  among  Ameri- 
cans of  to-day  either  the  physical,  intellectual  or 
spiritual  serfdom  of  woman,  of  which  the  Indian 
squaw  is  so  elegantly  chosen  as  the  type  and  emblem. 

IV.  I  am  frequently  asked  whether  there  are  no 
practical  difficulties  in  the  association,  in  school  and 
college,  of  young  persons  of  marriageable  age,  and 
whether  too  great  an  interest  in  each  other  is  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  that  amount  of  study  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  To 
this  query  I  most  hesitatingly  answer  that  the  diffi- 
culties referred  to  are,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred,  diminished  instead  of  increased  by  co  edu- 
cation. Do  not  such  difficulties  occur  among  young 
men  in  college,  and  young  ladies  in  our  most  select 
and  carefully  guarded  private  schools?  And  is  (hat 
interest  in  each  other  which  may  ripen  into  marriage 
in  later  years,  always  to  be  checked  and  repressed  at 
this  period  of  life  ?  May  it  not,  should  it  not  rather, 
be  directed  by  the  circumstances  thrown  around  the 
young,  and  brought  more  under  the  influence  of 
reason  ?  In  our  own  experience  of  five  years,  not  a 
single  impropriety  has  occurred  which  could  have 
been  cited  by  Prof.  Hosmer  to  swell  his  list  recently 
given  at  Detroit,  and  which  would  have  been  much 
longer  and  more  startling  if  confined  to  the  experi- 
ences of  the  young  men  of  our  separate  colleges  for 
a  single  year. 

I  speak  of  what  I  know  when  I  say  that  there  is 
no  surer  means  of  enabling  young  persons  to  know 
each  other  as  they  really  are,  and  to  prevent  the  vast 
amount  of  suffering  arising  from  ill-assorted  mar- 
riages, than  the  daily  association  of  young  men  and 
young  women  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  means  of  creating  romantic  and  un- 
reasonable attachments,  and  of  producing  all  the  evils 
which>we  would  avoid,  than  by  continuing  to  foster 
the  cloister  system  of  education,  handed  down  to  us 
from  a  half-civilized  and  semi -barbarous  age. 

V.  In  conclusion,  as  to  the  necessity  or  desirable 
ness  of  separate  schools  for  the  sexes  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, I  quote  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Bos- 
ton University,  an  institution  just  entering  upon  the 
second  year  of  its  organized  existence ;  already  one 
of  the  best  endowed  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
country,  and  an  institution  which  has  fet  the  noble 
example  of  opening  all  its  departments  to  men  and 
women  alike.  The  following  is  its  testimony  upon 
the  subject  of  co-education  : 

"  Class  schools  are  very  well  in  their  place. 
Schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  reform  schools, 
schools  for  deaf  mutes — no  one  should  object  to  these. 
So,  if  any  class  of  philanthropists  feel  called  upon  to 


ox^9X\\z^  special  schools  for 'girls  or  boys,  constito- 
tionaliy  too  delicate  to  bear  the  nervous  shock  of 
school  association  with  the  other  sex,  let  no  one  op- 
pose. Such  institutions  may  ser\'e  to  illustrate  the 
tender  and  gentle  charities  to  which  our  Christian 
civilization  gives  origin.  But  a  university  exists  for 
altogether  different  purposes.  It  is  not  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class.  It  is  the  highest  organ  of  hu- 
man society  for  the  conservation ;  furtherance  and 
communication  of  knowledge ;  for  the  induction  of 
successive  generations  into  its  possession ;  for  the 
service  of  mankind  in  all  highest  social  offices.  To 
artificially  restrict  the  benefit  of  such  an  institution 
to  one-half  01  the  community,  by  a  discrimination 
based  solely  upon  a  birth  distinction,  is  worse  than 
un-American.  It  is  an  injury  to  society  as  a  whole, 
a  loss  to  the  favored  class,  a  wrong  to  the  unfavored." 


The  Chair  announced  the  Committee  on 
Teachers  and  Vacancies,  as  follows :  E.  A. 
Angell,  Shippensburg ;  A.  T.  Douthett,  Al- 
legheny ;  H.  Houck,  Harrisburg  ;  Miss  Mary 
McCord,  Lewistown  ;  L.  H.  Eaton,  Pitts- 
burgh; Miss  Mercer,  Clinton  county;  W. 
H.  Shelly,  York. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Randall  Diehl  read  "  Ship  on 
Fire.'' 

The  Quartette  sang  **  Sweet  and  Low." 

President  Luckey,  continuing  the  discus- 
sion on  co-education,  said  it  seemed  to  have 
been  overlooked  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  our 
education  is  done  in  schools  which  separate  the 
sexes.  It  is  hard  to  break  up  old  customs,  al- 
though he  believed  a  majority  of  the  people 
are  in  favor  of  educating  the  sexes  together. 
We  want  to  give  our  voice  on  the  right  side 
of  this  question. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Woodruff— I  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Magill,  but  his  statistics 
of  Oberlin  are  of  little  value,  as  there  were 
never  1 7  ladies  graduating  in  the  classical 
course.  There  is  a  lighter  course  arranged, 
which  most  of  them  take,  called  the  **Ladies' 
Course.*'  No  class,  while  I  was  there  had 
more  than  four  ladies,  and  my  own  class  had 
but  one.  The  catalogue  includes  the  names 
in  the  large  preparatory  department;  of  1,300 
in  the  college,  less  than  100  may  be  taking 
the  cla<fi«ical  course. 

Mr.  Walker,  Berks — It  is  too  early  as  yet 
to  define  the  precise  limits  within  which  co- 
education is  desirable.  One  fact  I  might 
mention :  In  1870,  in  Leaverrworth,  I  was 
asked  to  prepare  the  test  in  Greek  for  Mr.  T. 
J.  Williams,  which  I  did  ;  and  thefiveladies 
of  the  class  made  a  higher  percentage  than 
the  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Corliss,  Princeton,  N.  J— We 
shall  never  get  co-education  until  we  go  at  it 
right — ^until  we  acknowledge  woman's  right 
to  that  political  power  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  equality.     Why  should  woman  work 
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hard  to  master  a  classical  course,  if  after  all 
is  done  only  inferior  positions  are  open  to 
her,  and  she  receives  unequal  compensation 
for  equal  labor  ?  Why  should  she  study  po- 
litical economy  if  she  cannot  use  it  ?  We 
must  begin  by  acknowledging  that  woman 
has  as  good  a  right  to  vote  as  man  has — then 
we  shall  be  going  at  the  matter  from  the  right 
end. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Allen  said  if  there  was  any- 
body on  the  other  side  of  this  question,  let 
them  speak  now,  or  forever  hold  their  peace. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parker  said  that  'in  the  com- 
mon schools,  as  well  as  the  colleges,  the 
practice  was  against  co-education.  In  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  only  done  in  the  younger 
and  poorer  wards;  but  as  soon  as  possible 
the  sexes  were  separated,  and  so  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  high  school 
is  open  only  to  young  men;  the  normal 
school  only  to  young  women. 

Mr.  Bigham — ^The  difficulty  in  this  matter 
is  not  so  much  a  speculative  as  a  practical 
one.  You  cannot  convince  parents — espe- 
cially mothers — that  it  is  safe  to  send  their 
daughters  away  from  home  to  mixed  schools. 
The  Moravian  schools  for  girls  are  crowded 
with  pupils  because  of  their  seclusion;  so 
also  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions.  Of 
the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  but  four  admit 
both  sexes,  and  these  only  within  a  few  years. 
Now,  if  so  good  a  theory  is  so  barren  of 
results,  there  must  be  some  overwhelming 
practical  difficulty  to  be  met ;  and  he  re- 
ferred it  to  the  instinctive  dislike  of  mothers 
to  send  their  daughters  to  these  mixed 
schools. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Randall  Diehl— My  daughter 
shall  never  endure  the  prison  of  a  girls' 
school  if  her  mother  lives  to  see  her  educated. 
I  do  not  believe  in  separate  schools  for  girls 
or  boys;  and  I  do  believe  in  mixed  schools. 
The  seclusion  of  girls'  seminaries  simply 
means  keeping  their  prisoners  in  ignorance ; 
I  would  substitute  the  high  moral  training 
that  gives  strength  of  character.  Woman  is 
not  necessarily  the  inferior  of  man,  either 
physically  or  mentally ;  and  while  it  is  not 
necessary  to  develop  the  physical  strength  by 
carrying  or  drawing  burdens,  as  I  have  seen 
women  do  in  Europe,  still  it  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  girls  as  well  as  boys.  My  daughter 
is  learning  to  row  like  a  sailor,  and  swim 
like  a  fish ;  yet  she  is  as  much  like  a  little 
girl  as  she  can  be. 

Miss  Rachel  Schofield — You  have  heard  a 
mother  speak  for  her  daughter;  how  many 
mothers  could  speak  for  their  sons — mothers 
who  want  their  boys  to  receive  that  refined 


culture  which  they  cannot  receive  in  separate 
schools.  We  must  go  to  the  root  of  this 
matter.  If  the  model  teacher  is  to  cultivate 
the  highest  and  best  attributes  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  he  must  have  them  to- 
gether in  their  school  days.  If  the* female 
sex  is  the  weaker — I  do  not  say  it  is  so— 
how  can  boys  be  better  taught  true  courage 
and  manliness  than  by  showing  kindness  and 
giving  protection  to  their  sisters.  If  these 
good  people  cannot  trust  children  of  both 
sexes  together  under  the  eye  of  good,  moral 
teachers,  how  shall  they  trust  them  alone? 
They  should  consider  that  what  they  fail  to 
find  rightfully,  they  are  likely  to  seek  wrong- 
fully. Surely,  in  the  interest  of  boys  as  well 
as  girls,  co-education  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parker  said  an  opposite  argu- 
ment must  suppose  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Providence  in  placing  both  sexes  together  in 
one  family. 

Mr.  Bigham — ^At  home  I  should  prefer  to 
have  them  together ;  but  when  they  are  to  be 
sent  away,  not  one  parent  in  ten  will  ever  be 
educated  up  to  this  thing.  All  the  theory 
you  can  preach  in  fifty  years  will  produce 
little  effect  on  the  mothers,  unless  you  bring 
the  experiment  home  to  the  fireside,  or  at 
least  to  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
fact  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  success- 
fully tried  before  now,  is  evidence  of  some 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way. 

Prof.  E.  Brooks,  Millersville— The  thought 
often  occurs  to  me  why  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes  should  ever  have  been  made  a  ques- 
tion £tt  all.  Why  should  it  ever  have  been 
doubted  that  our  sisters  should  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  an  education  as  ourselves  ? 
A  century  hence,  when  this  matter  shall  have 
been  settled,  will  it  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, as  the  history  of  education  is  read,  that 
her  right  to  equal  educational  privileges  was 
ever  made  a  question  ?  It  is  of  course  a  relic 
of  a  lower  stage  of  civilization.  From  this 
social  condition,  typified  by  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  squaw  of  to-day,  the 
present  relation  of  woman  to  educational 
rights  has  grown.  The  arguments  against 
co-education  are,  that  woman  is  physically 
and  intellectually  disqualified  to  be  educated 
with  man.  This  position  is  not  sustained  by 
facts.  In  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville 
we  have  had  over  800  students,  consisting  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  duriiug  the  past  year, 
and  I  believe  that  the  class-books  of  our 
teachers  will  show  as  high  a  percentage  in  the 
recitation  for  the  young  woman  as  the  young 
man ;  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  absence  from 
class  for  sickness  on  the  part  of  the  young  women^ 
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Our  senior  class  consisted  of  about  twice  as 
many  young  men  as  women.  I  examined 
my  class-book  for  the  year  before  coming  to 
this  meeting,  and  I  found  that  the  young 
women  were  more  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance than  the  young  men.  Several  of  the 
young  women  had  not  missed  a  recitation 
on  account  of  sickness  during  the  year. 
The  study  which  we  make  a  test  of  intel- 
lectual power,  is  mental  philosophy.  At 
the  examination  there  were  two  honors  taken 
— one  by  a  yoimg  man,  the  other  by  d^  young 
woman.  The  average  of  the  marks  made  by 
the  young  men  in  the  examination,  was 
9.50;  while  the  average  of  the  marks  of 
the  young  women  was  9.83.  These  facts 
surely  indicate  no  physical  or  mental  weak- 
ness which  unfits  women  for  pursuing  studies 
in  the  same  classes  with  young  men ;  and 
these  are  representative  facts.  I  have  been 
connected  with  schools  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  in  which  the  two  sexes  were  edu- 
cated together,  and  my  whole  experience 
disproves  the  false  doctrine  that  women  are 
unfitted,  either  physically  or  mentally,  to  be 
educated  with  young  men.  To  deny  them 
this  right  is  a  barbarism  of  the  past,  which 
is  fast  passing  away,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
future  I  see  the  glad  day  when  every  obsta- 
cle will  be  removed,  and  woman  shall  have 
a  -  cordial  welcome  in  every  institution  of 
learning  in  the  land. 

Mr:  Magill — I  have  endeavored  to  be 
practical  and  steer  clear  of  mere  theorizing. 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  case  where 
parties  who  knew  anything  by  experience  of 
the  matter,  persisted  in  opposition.  One 
mother  who  had  two  girls  at  one  of  the 
Moravian  schools  referred  to,  after  spending 
a  day  at  Swarthmore,  removed  them  thither. 
No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  gone 
away  dissatisfied  with  the  practical  operation 
of  the  experiment. 
/  Dr.  Wickersham  corrected  a  mis-statement 
'  as  to  the  number  of  parents  who  approved 
mixed  schools.  Of  the  whole  number  sent 
away  to  school  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
present  year,  at  least  two-thirds  are  in  mixed 
schools. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


MEETING   OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

PURSUANT  to  announcement,  the  fol- 
lowing County,  City  and  Borough  Su- 
perintendents met  lor  consultation  at  8 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  State  Superintendent  Wick- 


ersham in  the  Chair.  Henry  Houck  and  Rol>- 
ert  Curry,  Esqs.,  Deputy  State  Superintend- 
ents; A.  T.  Douthett^  Allegheny;  A.  D. 
Glenn,  Armstrong;  D.  B.  Brunner,  Berks; 
H.  B.  Eastburn,  Bucks  ;  A.  A.  Meader,  Ches- 
ter city ;  H.  F.  Picyce,  Chester  county ;  D. 
E.  Kast,  Cumberland ;  J.  S.  Smith,  Frank- 
lin ;  H.  H.  Woodall,  Fulton ;  R.  M.  Mc- 
Neal,  Huntingdon;  Samuel  Wolf,  Indiana; 
D.  E.  Robison,  Juniata;  W.  A.  Campbell, 
Luzerne  ;  Jos.  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown  bor- 
ough ;  Silas  Wright,  Perry  county ;  George 
J.  Luckey,  •  Pittsburgh  ;  B.  F.  Patterson, 
Pottsville ;  Wm.  Noetling,  Snyder  county; 
M.  N.  Horton,  Williamsport ;  W.  H.  Shel- 
ley, York  borough. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said  the  New  Constitution 
has  n^ade  some  general  legislation  on  school 
matters  necessary.  The  system  would  have 
needed  revision  at  any  rate,  but  this  makes 
it  obligatory.  A  committee  has  been  raised 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Association  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  presenting  proper  legislation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  matter  will  be  agitated  be- 
fore the  next  legislature.  Whether  the  De- 
partment will  ask  for  anything  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  body.  Last  year 
the  committees  were  formed  in  the  interest 
of  the  bill  establishing  a  uniform  text-book 
commission,  and  we  could  not  trust  them. 
Rather  than  risk  the  revision  of  the  system  in 
improper  hands,  we  would  let  the  present  one 
remain  for  a  hundred  years.  But  there  are 
good  hopes  that  we  shall  have  a  better  class 
of  legislators  under  the  New  Constitution  j 
and  if  so,  it  will  be  wise  to  ask  for  legislation 
at  once.  The  committee  I  have  referred  to 
will  have  something  ready  in  time,  and  mean- 
while will  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  from 
all  friends  of  education  ;  and  with  this  view 
they  have  apportioned  the  various  subjects 
on  which  legislation  seems  necessary,  and 
will  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  State.  It  will  be  a  difficult 
and  delicate  work  to  make  a  uniform  school 
law  for  the  whole  State.  There  are  hundreds 
of  fragmentary  local  laws  which  must  be 
wiped  out,  and  a  comprehensive  and  uniform 
system  constructed  for  the  whole  State. 
While  we  are  about  it,  as  we  must  do  some- 
thing, let  us  make  the  very  best  law  we  can, 
and  take  front  rank. 

Superintendent  R.  M.  McNeal,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, was  elected  Secretary  of  the  meeting, 
and  instructed  to  make  a  list  of  those  present, 
which  appears  above. 

Edw.  Shippen,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  said 
he  had  been  delegated  by  the  Philadelphia 
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Reform  Association  to  select  this  committee. 
He  had  named  Messrs.  Parker,  Luckey, 
Douthett,  McCaskey,  Shaub,  Brooks,  Hays 
and  Houck.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the 
school  law  had  been  apportioned  to  the  mem- 
b?rs,  several  had  made  report,  and  great 
unanimity  of  views  prevailed.  After  their 
work  should  be  completed — ^bad  features  sift- 
ed out,  and  good  ones  collected  and  added 
— the  whole  would  go  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent for  revision,  and,  after  he  approved 
it,  to  the  Legislature. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said  there  was  a  propriety 
in  this  reform  movement  originating  in  Phil- 
adelphia, which  stood  outside  the  State  sys- 
tem, and  had  hitherto  rejected  the  overtures 
of  the  D^pau-tment  to  bring  her  in. 

Mr.  Shippen — I  was  against  it  once ;  but 
I  was  wrong,  and  I  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parker,  Phila. — Our  city  can- 
not work  out  her  own  salvation.  We  who 
want  the  s)^tem  in  Philadelphia  are  a  minor- 
ity. The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  op- 
posed to  anything  like  supervision.  The 
professional  politicians  will  oppose  any 
change  in  our  status  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Shippen — One  of  the  beauties  of  our 
system  is  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction.  We 
have  twenty-nine  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  four  hundred  directors  in 
the  local  boards.  The  one  authority  makes 
rules,  and  demands  that  the  teacher  shall 
enforce  them,  or  he  will  not  be  paid ;  the 
other  threatens  him  that  if  he  does  enforce 
them  he  will  lose  his  position.  So  you  see 
we  need  some  help. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said  that  while  the  New 
Constitution  does  not  repeal  present  laws,  it 
makes  legislation  necessary;  and  whatever 
new  laws  are  made,  must,  by  its  terms,  apply 
uniformly  throughout  the  whole  State.  He 
thought  there  was  more  sentiment  in  favor 
of  proper  legislation  in  Philadelphia  thaii 
was  generally  believed. . 

In  answer  to  several  questions,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  after  the  committee  had  re- 
ceived all  suggestions,  considered  and  ap- 
plied them,  and  their  work  had  received  a 
revision  by  the  Department,  copies  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  educational  men  throughout 
the  State. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Shipman,  of 
Northumberland,  the  action. of  the  commit- 
tee was  endorsed  by  the  meeting,  and  they 
were  requested  to  notify  the  Superintendents 
of  the  State,  by  circular,  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  among  its  mem- 
bers. 


Superintendent  Eastburn  (Bucks)  asked 
for  information  from  any  counties  where  a 
graded  course  of  study  has  been  applied  to 
ungraded  country  schools.  He  thought  the 
work  of  his  Institute  would  be  shaped  in  that 
direction,  and  would  like  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  others*  experience. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck  said  the 
experiment  had  been  successful  in  Lebanon 
county.  They  had  gathered  up  a  number 
of  different  courses,  and  made  one  which 
seemed  to  meet  their  wants;  the  County 
Institute  agreed  upon  it,  and  meetings  were 
called  to  present  it  to  the  school  boards.  It 
is  now  in  operation  in  nearly  all  the  schools. 

Superintendent  Shipman  (Northumber- 
land) said  they  had  succeeded  in  introduc* 
ing  such  a  course  into  one  district,  and  it 
worked  admirably.  The  teachers  worked  so 
close  to  the  plan  that  a  class  of  a  given 
grade  might  have  been  transferred  from  one 
school  to  another  without  interruption  to 
the  course. 

Superintendent  Horton  (Williamsport)— • 
If  a  parent  sends  his  child  to  learn  only 
"reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  what 
power  is  there  to  make  him  take  the  course  ? 

Dr.  Wickersham — The  directors  have 
power  to  prescribe  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
and  require  the  pupil  to  study  them  or  leave 
the  school. 

Superintendent  Brunner  (Berks)  said  that  a 
district  in  his  county — Oley  township — ^had 
tried  this  plan,  and  their  schools  had  im^ 
proved  a  hundred  per  cent,  upon  what  they 
were  some  two  years  before.  Classes  of  the 
same  grade  average  much  better  there  than 
in  other  districts.  If  he  should  be  elected 
for  another  term,  he  hoped  to  apply  the  sys- 
tem all  over  his  county. 

Superintendent.  Newlin  (Schuylkill) — 
Thirteen  years  ago  my  predecessor  made  an 
attempt  at  this  and  failed.  The  next  year 
the  Institute  decided  upon  a  course,  formed 
by  grouping  such  studies  as  were  deemed  de- 
sirable, to  be  taught  at  the  same  time ;  the 
course  was  printed  and  pasted  into  the  an- 
nual report -book  for  the  guidance  of  teach- 
ers. It  was  not  compulsory,  of  course,  but 
the  examinations  were  shaped  by  it,  and  the 
teachers  found  it  desirable  to  work  by  it. 
It  has  been  found  a  valuable  aid  to  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  and  after  twelve  years*  trial, 
all  agree  that  it  works  well. 

Superintendent  Shaub  (Lancaster)  said 
the  power  was  with  the  directors,  and  we 
should  bring  our  forces  to  bear  upon  them. 
He  thought  we  must  depend  upon  moral 
suasion,  and  not  go  beyond  the  law. 
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Dr.  Wickersham — ^The  directors  must  pro- 
vide for  teaching  the  branches  Required  by 
law,  and  the  Superintendent  must  see  that 
they  are  taught ;  if  the  directors  adopt  a 
higher  standard,  he  must  also  enforce  that. 
Now  the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  of 
course  directors  may  prescribe  the  order  in 
which  branches  shall  be  taken  up,  and  so 
adopt  a  course.  Beginning  in  a  single  dis- 
trict, and  adding  others  as  the  experiment 
recommends  itself,  is  the  best  plan. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  8  a.  m.  to-mor- 
row.   

MORNING  SESSION. 


Exercises  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  M. 
N.  Horton,  of  Williamsport. 

Music — "  Beautiful  Days  of  the  Past" — by 
the  Quartette. 

The  discussion  of  Co-Education  of  the 
Sexes,  which  was  cut  off  by  the  adjournment 
last  evening,  was  resumed. 

Dr.  Hays  said  that  while  he  was  not  here 
to  oppose  co-education  for  anybody  who 
wanted  it ;  yet  if  it  was  proposed  that 
the  action  of  this  body  should  convey  a  cen- 
sure upon  those  institutions  which  separated 
the  sexes,  he  was  opposed  to  it.  He  thought 
the  present  condition  of  things  was  about 
right.  £yery  one  can  have  their  choice ;  we 
have  first-class  male  schools,  first-class  female 
schools,  first-class  mixed  schools.  The 
friends  of  co-education  should  not  try  to  es- 
tablish the  monopoly  which  they  complain 
of  in  their  opponents. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said  that  Pennsylvania 
was  stilL divided  upon  the  question,  and  he 
is  not  in  favor  of  any  action  that  looked 
like  flinging  a  boast  in  the  face  of  our  oppo- 
nents. He  is  a  friend  to  co-education 
from  the  lowest  schools  to  the  highest,  and 
believes  the  time  will  come  when  all  will 
agree  to  it. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia,  read 
a  paper  on  Vocal  Culture  in  Our  Public 
Schools. 


VOCAL  CULTURE  IN  OUR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


\  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER. 

THE  first  thought  of  a  wis«  master-builder  for 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  is  safety 
of  passage.  One  motive  governs  all  other  consider 
ations.  She  shall  reach  her  destination  and  deliver 
safdy  all  that  has  been  committed  to  her.  Though 
her  sails  be  of  fine  linen  and  her  timber  of  the 
goodly  cedar,  and  she  be  laden  with  the  gold  of 
Ophir  or  with  the  most  precious  stones,  if  her  tim- 
bers yield  to  the  billows,  and  her  wealth  is  lost  in 
the  deep,  all  is  lost,  and  her  greatness  remains  only 


in  the  greatness  of  that  loss.  The  magnificence  of 
her  stores  only  add  to  the  fearful  responsibility  of  him 
who  sent  her  upon  the  waves  thus  unworthy. 

While  the  educator  is  rearing  the  structure  of  the 
mind  and  freighting  it  with  merchandise,  he  skoild 
remember  that  his  work  does  not  calminate  with  a 
sublime  structure  and  an  abundant  cargo.  It  lies  he< 
yond  that.  He  is  not  great  whose  mind  is  merely  a 
great  receptacle,  though  it  be  filled  to  the  brim. 
That  is  the  vessel-  of  honor  which  bears  successfully 
from  port  to  port  all  that  has  been  committed  to  it, 
and  he  has  built  well  who  has  meted  out  such  strength 
and  pace.  That  is  the  educated  man,  who,  freighted 
with  wise  and  noble  thoughts,  bears  them  successfully 
to  their  proper  destination. 

It  is  the  application  of  knowledge,  not  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  which  constitutes  the  true  end  c^  educa- 
tion. The  end  of  life  is  in  giving,  not  in  receiv- 
ing. A  man  is  estimated  not  for  what  the  world 
gives  to  him,  but  for  what  he  gives  to  the  world. 
Our  subject  has  to  do  with  one  great  medium  for  the 
application  of  knowledge.  Very  much  of  our  edu- 
cation to  l>e  available,  must  be  handled,  exchanged, 
conveyed  to  its  proper  port.  Like  the  vessel  and  its 
merchandise,  it  is  valuable  only  at  its  desiinatioD. 
Along  with  knowledge,  therefore,  and  jn  proportion 
to  it,  comes  the  demand  fur  its  proper  conveyance 
and  application.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  ■' 
ignore  the  fact  that  much  has  been  achieved  by  the 
silent  use  of  knowledge.  Some  of  the  richest  fruits 
of  philosophy,  of  science  and  the  art*;,  have  been 
given  to  the  world  by  men  and  women  the  most 
reticent  and  non-communicative.  Through  pbiU 
osophy,  invention  alone  has  given  untold  stimulant 
to  civilization  and  religion  and  advanced  the  world 
a  thousand  years. 

Science  vies  with  revelation  in  proclaiming  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.  The  arts  are  quietly  lift- 
ijng  the  race  into  a  higher  raikge  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. They  are  handmaids  of  philanthropy  and  civ- 
ilization, breathing  **peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men."  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  human  voice  to 
mould  and  modify  every  phase  and  vicissitude  of 
human  life.  Whether  science  or  art,  the  family  or 
the  nation,  the  Church  or  State,  politics  or  theology, 
philosophy  or  religion,  its  influence  is  felt  in  all. 
The  human  voice  is  the  great  medium  for  the  con- 
veyance of  thought  and  reeling ;  the  outlet  and  pas- 
sage-way of  the  soul ;  the  divine  current  which  allies 
man  to  his  fellow.  It  is-  the  medium  by  which 
knowledge  is  made  universal ;  a  canvas  upon  which 
w%  may  throw  thought  and  feeling  that  others  may 
see  and  read.  Soul  is  here  brought  to  the  surface, 
made  tangible  and  portable. 

But  to  do  this  there  is  needed  an  instrument, 
skilled,  accomplished,  disciplined.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Creator  has  here  made  exception 
to  the  common  law  of  development.  Here,  as  in 
every  other  element  of  our  being,  it  is  "  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
It  is  the  common  order :  germ,  form,  fruit.  And 
the  common  process :  culture,  protection,  exercise. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  sWl  consider 
the  importance  of  vocal  culture  from  the  teadier's 
standpoint;  certain  common,  existing  faults  of  in- 
struction ;  and  such  simple  methods  as  may  be  pre- 
sented without  illustration,  which  may  seem  practical 
to  the  time  and  the  occasion. 

I.  Importance, — ^The  importance  of  a  high  culti- 
vation of  the  voice  is  abundantly  apparent  to  us.  But 
it  is  not  enough  that  a  teauher  be  himself  iuformed 
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upon  his  subject,  he  must  be  able  to  inform  others.  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  be  full  himself,  he  must  fill 
others.  How  shall  we  present  the  practical  bearings 
of  this  subject  upon  our  scholars,  so  that  they  may 
be  stimulated  to  their  share  of  the  work  ?  Standing, 
therefore,  in  the  teacher's  stead  for  a  few  minutes,  let 
05  consider  the  relations  of  this  subject  to  a  genera- 
tion now  in  our  hands  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter. 

Education  in  any  department  is  important  in  pro- 
portion as  it  gives  a  healthy  development  of  strength 
ind  influence.  Whether  considered  with  reference 
to  self  or  the  race,  the  voice  has  the  highest  claims 
upon  our  attention.  As  a  physical  faculty,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  human  voice  concerns  self.  A  correct, 
easy  utterance  demands  a  natural  position  of  the 
btidy.  Proper  position  conduces  to  symmetry  of 
form,  which  means  a  healthy  development  of  all  the 
physical  powers.  It  is  a  protection  to  the  throat, 
giving  muscular  strength  and  vigor  to  these  organs. 
It  promotes  proper  habits  of  breathing,  and  calls  into 
play  many  of  the  most  vital  organs  of  the  human 
body.  Properly  directed,  it  becomes  a  most  practical 
source  of  health  and  grace  to  the  whole  being. 
Natural  and  healthful  exercise  is  a  condition  of 
growth  and  development  as  absolute  as  air  or  food. 
It  applies  to  our  whole  triune  nature.  I  gain  strength 
for  to-morrow  by  what  I  have  done  to-day.  The 
mind  expands  by  its  exertions.  The  heart  that 
cherishes  the  affections  of  to-day,  burns  with  a 
brighter  and  warmer  benevolence  to-morrow. 

The  physical  power,  therefore,  which  calls  into  ac- 
tion the  greatest  aggregate  amount  of  physical  force, 
demands  in  proportion  our  attention  and  proper 
direction.  We  need  only  call  to  mind  that  the 
throat  and  lungs,  with  all  the  ramifications  of  influ- 
ence they  exert  upon  the  rest  of  the  system,  the  or- 
gans of  respiration,  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  man- 
ner of  breathing  it,  the  proper  adjustment  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  body,  position,  dress,  and  digestion  itself, 
are  so  related  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the  voice  as  to 
receive  the  utmost  advantage  from  it.  Next  to  its 
nscs  for  the  sake  of  self,  comes  its  bearing  upon  the 
&mily,  and  those  most  nearly  allied  to  us,  constitut- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Social  Circle.  Here  begins 
the  mediatorial  office  of  the  voice.  It  becomes  here 
the  current  of  revelation  from  the  within  to  the  with- 
out, and  its  power  over  the  thoughts  and  affections* 
which  it  bears  from  us,  though  not  susceptible  of 
measurement,  must  be  regarded  of  vast  importance. 
By  it  human  weakness  may  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  set  as  a  target  for  the  finger  of  ridicule,  or  it  may 
be  covered  and  hidden  from  view. 

The  noblest  design  may  be  rendered  weak  and 
imbecile.  Culture  of  mind  and  the  purest  affection 
which  the  heart  can  give  forth,  may  come  to  the  sur- 
face, coarse  and  almost  vulgar;  or  fresh,  vigorous 
and  pure  as  the  fountain  whence  they  issue.  The 
voice  may  be  taught  to  reflect  upon  relation  of  life. 
The  bQsine$»s  man  lays  his  voice  by  the  side  of  his 
wares,  and  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  harmonizes  with 
the  ear  in  its  judgment.  The  ear  hears  a  sound 
harsh  and  uncomely ;  the  eye  pronounces  the  cloth 
coarse  and  wanting  in  polish.  The  ear  hears  a  voice 
apologetic  and  shrinking,  the  eje  pronounces  the 
coffee  of  questionable  quality  ana  the  sugar  adulter- 
•  a^ed.  The  ear  hears  a  voice  firm,  pure,  and  confi- 
dent. The  eye  sees  a  fabric  of  unusual  firmness  and 
durability.  We  do  not  pronounce  these  sentences  as 
having  absolute  force,  but  as  true  in  their  bearing  one 
ttpon  the  other.  The  public  man  presents  himself  firtt  to 


the  eye  and  the  ear  of  his  audience.  His  words  ap- 
proach the  judgment  with  recommendations  from  these 
senses,  favorable  or  unfavorable.  If  favorable,  he  sus- 
tains to  the  audience  the  position  of  a  stranger  who 
approaches  you  with  a  strong  letter  from  your  friend. 
You  are  thrown  on  his  side,  and  prefer  to  help  him 
if  you  can.  So  the  judgment  of  the  audience  is 
thrown  in  the  speaker's  favor ;  it  prefers  to  accept  his 
words.  If  unfavorable,  he  sustains  the  relation  of 
him  whose  approach  to  you  has  been  preceded  by 
unfair  reflections  upon  his  character.  He  finds  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  his  access  to  you.  The  voice 
is  in  many  instances  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  a 
speaker's  access  to  the  mind  and  heart,  weakening 
and  modifying  the  words,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  are  utterly  lost. 

The  voice  is  often  so  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ment, as  to  convey  a  meaning  almost  in  contrast 
with  the  purpobe  of  the  speaker.  But  we  dare  not 
dwell.  It  may  be  readily  shown  in  all  relations. 
First,  that  the  voice  should  satisfy,  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
gratify  the  ear.  Second,  that  it  should  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  sentiment.  Third,  that  it  should  vary 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiment.  The  culture  of  the 
voice  should  be  taught  as  a  matter  of  cleanliness.  A 
sluggish,  slovenly  tone  is  as  filthy  as  an  uncombed 
head,  or  a  collar  ten  days  worn.  It  should  be  taught 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  You  owe  it  to  your  neigh- 
bor to  give  him  a  pure  tone  as  much  the  tip  of  the 
hat  or  the  morning  salutation.  It  should  be  taught 
as  an  element  of  happiness. 

Our  highest  happiness  is  reflex.  It  is  that  which 
comes  back  to  us  from  the  joy  we  have  given  to  oth- 
ers. No  other  agency  within  the  compass  of  our 
natural  power  i&  so  adapted  to  the  communication  of 
happiness  to  others  as  the  human  voice.  It  should 
be  taught  as  an  agency  of  moral  culture.  A  voice  of 
dignity  and  elegance  will  attract  to  purity  and  trutfi, 
to  virtue  and  religion.  Correct  sounds  should  be 
taught  as  a  preservation  of  the  language.  Sounds 
erroneously  pronounced  during  school  days  will  so 
develop  the  organs  in  that  direction  as  to  be  cor- 
rected with  difficulty.  The  habit  will  often  prejudice 
the  ear  against  that  which  is  correct. 

2.  Faults. — In  considering  the  faults  most  com- 
mon in  our  education  of.  the  voice,  I  call  attention 
first  to  the  widespread  habit  of  forcing  loud  and  bois- 
terous tones,  rather  than  intelligent  responses.  A 
tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  obtain  sound 
without  much  reference  to  sense.  Very  often,  too,  it 
is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  every  natural  use  of 
the  organs,  rendering  the  voice  harsh  and  discordant 
and  physically  weakened.  This  applies  to  recitation 
in  all  branches  of  study,  but  mainly  among  primary 
scholars.  It  has  its  worst  phase  in  the  harsh,  fierce 
utterance  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  spell- 
ing, and  early  reading  lessons.  The  child  should  be 
taught  to  give  the  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  every  letter,  intelligently,  as  it  would 
give  the  name  of  any  one  object  in  the  room,  whole, 
complete,  with  firm,  pure  voice,  and  nothing  more. 
A  greater  fault  consists  in  the  almost  total  want  of 
attention  to  the  voices  of  pupils  outsid<  of  the  few 
minutes  devoted  to  the  reading  classes  proper. 
Though  the  pupil  nuiy  be  in  only  one  reading  class, 
every  class  should  be  a  voice  class  in  which  the  voice 
is  used.  It  is  worse  than  absurd  to  expect  any  satis- 
factory results  in  the  culture  of  the  voice  while  it  is 
used  properly  in  one  recitation  and  improperly  \iijivt» 
If  there  is  anything  in  practice,  then  the  faults  oif  the 
voice  must  have  greatly  the  advantage. 
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Again,  the  body  of  sound  is  rarely  correct.  The 
a,  <,  I,  0,  u  of  speech  is  neglected.  The  organs  are 
not  properly  set,  and  in  consequence  there  is  not 
obtained  that  resonance  and  flexibility  of  which 
almost  every  voice  is  capable.  Head  tones,  mouth 
tones,  and  throat  tones  are  left  uncorrected,  and  with 
every  repetition  are  more  strongly  fixed  in  the  habit 
of  the  student. 

Then,  there  is  great  neglect  of  the  true  course  of 
vocal  strength.  Few  students  in  our  public  schools 
ever  learn  to  command  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  during  utterance,  and  in 
consequence  always  use  the  voice  to  disadvantage. 
The  lower  muscles  of  the  body  constitute  ^^  fulcrum 
power  of  the  voice,  and  to  speak  without  usmg  them 
is  like  lifting  heavy  weight  from  an  unnatural  position. 
Strength  is  wasted.  Thousands  are  constantly  ex- 
hausting physical  forces  in  speech  which  might  be 
saved  if  the  proper  organs  were  brought  into  play. 
Had  we  time  we  could  adduce  a  number  of  instances 
of  persons  whose  speech  had  become  painful  and 
burdensome,  whe  so  changed  the  location  of  the  tone 
in  a  few  days*  time  as  to  speak  with  entire  ease. 

3.  Remedy. — The  remedy  for  many  of  the  faults 
so  common  in  speech  lies  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  teacher.  No  instrument  was  ever  committed 
to  human  care  and  management,  capable  of  such 
delicate  variety  and  harmony  as  the  voice  of  the 
average  child.  Pure  as  the  morning  breeze,  sporting 
as  the  winged  songster,  as  versatile  as  the  muuf\^in 
stream,  is  the  prattling  of  a  happy  child.  N&ture 
hath  shown  herself  more  lavish  in  the  instrument  of 
communication  than  in  the  knowledge  to  be  com- 
municated. The  God-given  voice  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  God-given  knowledge.  The  natural  suggestion 
is,  that  the  culture  of  the  voice  should  be  preserved 
its  place  in  the  van  of  all  higher  culture.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  educated  inversely.  Processes  of 
development  are  applied  to  the  mind  tending  to  na- 
tural and  vigorous  growth.  A  lifetime  is  devoted  to 
storing  in  knowledge,  while  the  great  qhannel  of 
communication  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  The 
voice  is  left  to  itself,  and  in  one  is  dwarfed  for  want 
of  the  necessary  attention  and  nourishment;  and  in 
another,  for  want  of  proper  pruning  and  direction,  is 
allowed  to  run  into  the  most  unnatural  vagaries.  We 
submit  there  should  be  eafly  attention  given  to  the 
habits  of  voice  in  the  child.  The  voice  in  recitation 
should  not  be  diverted  from  the  simplest  and  purest 
tones  of  its  ordinary  use.  When  false  tendencies  are 
discovered,  they  should  be  promptly  corrected, 
whether  on  the  play-ground,  in  the  morning  saluta- 
tion, or  in  the  grammar  recitation,  as  well  as  in  the 
reading  class.  The  current  of  tone  should  be  kept 
in  the  proper  channel,  and  the  stimulants  of  cleanli. 
ness,  courtesy,  business  and  morality,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  applied  in  due  propor- 
tion and  with  due  caution.  A  faculty  of  such  con- 
stant exercise,  it  is  eminently  important  that  the  most 
careful  attention  be  given  to  the  habit  of  voice  in  the 
practice  of  the  child. 

I  am  told  that  so  little  discipline  has  been  given  to 
this  subject  in  the  education  of  the  teacher,  that  he  is 
unprepared  to  criticize  the  voice  of  the  pupil. 

While  admitting  the  force  of  the  difficulty,  yet 
were  he  ordinarily  to  apply  the  principle  of  correcting 
bad  habits  as  far  as  he  knows,  we  believe  great  good 
would  be  done,  and  he  would  be  led  to  the  discovery 
of  much  that  is  unknown.  In  addition  to  this  direc- 
tion and  correction  of  the  voice,  pleasing  and  varied 
exercises  should  be  mingled  with  the  reading  exer- 


cises, such  as  the  ear  yrill  enjoy.  The  ear  should  be 
led  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  enjoy  sounds.  It  will 
thus  soon  discriminate  between  what  it  likes  and 
what  it  dislikes,  and  this  accomplished,  the  poiot  of 
a  higher  and  closer  discrimination  is  not  far  distant. 
The  teacher  should  aim  to  secure  in  the  pupil  the 
criticism  of  his  own  ear.  A  most  important  work  is 
done  when  this  is  attained.  Every  indication  in  this 
direction  should  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher. 
When  the  flat,  high,  hard,  harsh  or  excessive  na.«al 
tones  are  observed  by  the  pupil  and  hurt  as  they  fall 
upon  the  ear,  the  teachei*s  work  is  largely  done. 
The  student  is  then  put  under  a  critic  more  faithful 
and  constant  than  the  teacher  can  possibly  be  to  him. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  judicious  exercise  in 
the  elementary  sounds  in  early  practice.  The  drill 
on  these  (carefully  varied)  should  form  a  daily  exer- 
cise in  our  primary  schools.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  all  these  exercises  to  develop  chest  tones^ 
versus  head,  throat,  or  mouth.  I  shall  suggest  a 
single  additional  element  in  the  culture  of  the  voice. 
The  teacher  cannot  impress  the  value  of  proper 
breathing  with  too  much  emphasis.  Deep,  full 
breathing  should  be  urged  as  a  habits  not  merely  as 
an  exercise.  Every  muscle  and  organ  within  the 
whole  range  of  the  respiratory  system  should  act  with 
each  successiv.e  breath.  The  intercostal  muscles  are 
very  largely  dependent  upon  breathing  for  their  exer- 
cise. By  it  the  lungs  are  rendered  capacious  and 
flexible,  the  muscles  of  the  sides  and  back  are 
strengthened,  the  whole  body  has  added  form  and 
comeliness,  and  the  voice  obtains  a  strength  and 
resonance  which  it  can  have  from  no  other  source. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  this  Convention:  I 
recognize  the  privilege  oflfered  me  for  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  to-day,  as  one  of  many  evidences 
familiar  to  us  all,  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  in  the 
history  of  education  with  reference  to  the  human 
voice.  Jn  our  haste  after  principles  we  have  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  culture  as  well  as  knowledge 
must  supplement  nature.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
oratory,  and  in  the  age  of  its  masters,  the  culture  of 
the  voice  was  held  of  first  importance.  We  believe 
that  within  the  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  instru* 
ment,  there  mav  be  found  a  response  to  every  senti- 
ment of  the  mind  and  every  emotion  of  the  heart. 
And  it  is  not  an  idle  hope  that  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  of  man  expands  to  a  wider  range,  and  the 
human  heart  glows  in  a  higher  benevolence,  and 
human  nature  is  absolved  from  sin,  the  voice  maybe 
first  to  reflect  the  Divine  image,  in  t'>nes  such  as 
make  up  the  melody  of  Heaven. 

Music  by  the  Quartette — "  Barber  Shop.'* 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  President  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  read  a  paper  on 
the  Money  Value  of  Education. 


MONEY  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 


REV.   GEO.   P.    HAYS. 

THERE  are  some  fields  of  debate  that  must  be 
constantly  traversed.  This  question  of  whether 
or  not  an  education  pays  is  one  of  these.  The  battle 
was  fought  out  and  won  many  years  ago,  when  the 
free  school  system  was  proposed  and  finally  adopted 
by  our  State.  But  most  of  the  heroes  of  that  war  are 
gone,  and  a  generation  has  come  up  since,  which 
I  knows  but  little  of  the  argument  pro  and  con.    This 
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generation,  too,  is  fully  as  egotistical  as  any  of  its 
predecessors,  and  is  perfectly  confident  of  its  own 
ability  to  understand  and  settle  all  doubtful  questions, 
and  has  no  great  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers. 
Morecver,  this  modem  young  America  having  such 
unbounded  faith  in  its  own  powers,  is  very  much  dis- 
poised  to  believe  that,  while  an  education  may  have 
greatly  assisted  its  grandfathers  in  making  their  way 
in  the  world,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  so  clear  that  itself 
needs  any  such  assistance.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  facts  and  figures  should  once  more  be 
arrayed  for  the  instruction  of  the  public  This  being 
a  question  of  social  science,  and  not  exact  science, 
where  the  forces  are  so  numerous,  complicated  and 
subtle,  and  passion,  deceit,  prejudices  and  circum- 
stances so  greatly  influence  actions  and  results,  it  will 
not  be  often  possible  to  reach  precise  conclusions. 
All  that  can  be  hoped  for  reasonably,  will  be  that  the 
indications  marked  in  one  direction  shall  be  so  often 
and  so  strongly  corroborated  by  others,  that  we  shall 
have  satisfactory  if  not  unmistakable  results. 

Common  School  Education. — To  begin  then  at  the 
b^inning — Does  it  pay  to  send  a  boy  to  school?  In 
the  year  1870,  there  was  sent  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  at  Washington,  a  circular  asking  from 
Employers,  Workmen  and  01>servers,  information  on 
that  very  point,  and  in  the  published  report  entitled, 
"The  Relation  of  Education  to  Labor,"  a  large 
number  of  the  replies  are  given  and  the  general  result 
of  the  opinions  of  these  men  who  employ  hands, 
the  hands  themselves,  and  thoughtful  men,  is  that  or- 
dinary common  school  education  adds  from  twenty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  to  a  man's  ability  to  make  money. 
In  other  words,  when  a  father  sends  his  boy  through 
our  common  schools  he  makes  him  worth  to  himself 
as  a  man  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  more  than  he 
would  have  been  without  it.  If  in  ignorance  he 
could  make  $1 ,000  per  annum,  which  would  just  keep 
him,  this  common-school  education  would  add  from 
^200  to  5500  p€r  year  of  profits *to  be  saved,  either 
of  which  sums  if  carefully  saved  each  year  is  the 
babis  of  an  early  fortune. 

Ignorant  Hands  and  Aims-Houses. — The  extreme 
scarcity  of  good  American  laboring  hands  proves  the 
same  thing.  Not  one  native  boy  in  one  hundred 
grows  up  ignorant  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic; 
but  knowing  these  he  is  worth  more  than  is  now 
paid  common  hands,  and  so  goes  to  more  profitable 
work.  Farmers  complain  of  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting good  farm  hands,  but  he  was  right  who  told  his 
neighbor,  "  If  a  man  was  able  to  work  your  farm  to 
please  you,  he  would  be  working  his  own  farm,  not 
yours."  Probably  every  one  of  us  has  among  our 
valued  acquaintances,  many  who  began  as  farm 
bands  but  are  now  land-owners.  *  The  men  who  stay 
as  hands  are  the  ignorant,  and  not  the  educated. 

In  the  same  line  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  wages  paid  workmen  is  in  proportion  to  the  intelli- 
gence  demanded  by  their  labor.  In.  manufacturing 
cstablishmeuts  the  men  who  frequent  saloons  and  the 
street  comers,  get  the  low  wages,  while  those  who 
study  up  the  science  of  their  trade  or  work  and 
read  the  papers  get  the  high  wages. 

Go  to  our  alms-houses  and  we  will  be  met  with 
some  very  instructive  facts.  If  education  has  no 
money  value,  then  the  poor-houses  ought  in  this  re- 
spect of  education  to  be  an  average  of  the  general 
cominunity  in  which  they  are  located.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  these  paupers  are  ignorant,  ten  to 
one,  while  the  people  are  more  than  one  hundred  to 
one  educated.     Even  a  common-school  educaUon7 


therefore  divides,  your  chances  for  the  poor-house  by 
one  thousand. 

Jails  and  Penitentiaries. — There  is  a  phase  ot 
this  subject  developed  in  connection  with  crime  that 
deserves  our  careful  attention.  If  you  go  to  our  jails 
and  work-houses  where  are  punished  the  petty  crimi- 
nals convicted  ot  vices  that  neither  require  skill  for 
their  commission  nor  bring  profit  in  their  accom- 
plishment, you  will  find  them  an  ignorant,  stolid, 
stupid  set.  If  you  go  to  the  penitentiary  where  are 
confined  the  criminals  whose  cmne  pays,  forgers, 
bank-robbers  and  defaulters,  youj^Kfind  them  highly 
intelligent  and  often  scholarly  in^Rir  own  specialty. 
Very  many  counterfeiters  in  the  way  of  skill  as  work- 
men are  first-class,  and,  if  they  had  turned  their 
ability  to  making  an  honest  living,  might  have  made 
a  fortune.  In  addition  to  those,  however,  who  are 
caught  and  punished,  we  must  consider  the  large 
class  of  criminals  who  are  not  punished. 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  same  lesson,  for  we  shall 
probably  agree  that  the  ignorant  actors  in  such  petty 
crimes  as  pilfering  and  assault  and  battery,  are  gen- 
erally caught  when  they  are  wanted,  but  that  of  the 
great  criminals  who  steal  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
and  waylay  and  murder,  there  is  a  very  large  number 
that  run  unwhipped  of  justice.  Their  knowledge 
helps  them  to  cover  up  their  tracks,  or  foresee  the 
coming  discovery  and  escape  in  time,  or  else  so  cloak 
it  with  the  forms  of  law  that  it  cannot  be  reached. 
These  facts  may  play  havoc  with  those  pet  theories 
that  education  secures  the  morality  of  the  community, 
but  we  may  as  well  face  the  truth  which  we  are  taught 
by  experience,  that  mere  education  does  not  make 
a  man  successful  and  his  labor  profitable.  Facts  do 
show  that  in  the  places  of  punishment  and  out  of 
them,  dextrously  avoiding  the  penalties  due  to  their 
crimes,  the  number  of  criminals  who  are  educated  is 
about  a  fair  proportion  of  the  educated  people  at 
large,  but  even  criminal  statistics  show  that  a  com- 
mon school  education  greatly  increases  the  chances 
of  profit. 

Higher  Education. — But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
argue  this  question  with  regard  to  these  elementary 
studies,  for  none  not  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty  to 
their  children  could  be  willing,  where  education  is 
free,  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  unable  to 
read  in  the  papers  the  events  of  this  tumultuous  age ; 
and  write  in  the  times  of  their  joy  and  trouble  to  the 
friends  who  would  sympathize  with  them ;  and  cor- 
rectly calculate  the  debts  they  owe  their  neighbors, 
and  the  dues  that  are  coming  to  them.  The  debate 
and  doubt  in  the  public  mind  is  not  in  regard  to 
those  branches  whose  use-  is  direct  and  obvious,  but 
in  relation  to  those  which  are  very  often  never 
directly  used,  and  whose  main  claim,  therefore,  to 
public  confidence,  is  their  effectivenebs  in  disciplining 
the  mind,  so  that  when  it  comes  to  the  immediate 
work  before  it,  it  can  perform  it  best  and  quickest. 

College  Education  Needless. — We.  are  very  often 
told  that  an  education  is  not  necessary  to  success, 
and  are  pointed  to  Franklin  and  Lincoln,  Stephenson 
and  Shakespeare,  who  never  went  to  college,  in 
proof  of  the  assertion.  Now,  as  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  less  includes  the  greater,  we  propose  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  the  money  value 
of  a  college  education.  If  we  show  that,  for  tl^.e  aver- 
age boy  or  girl,  a  college  education  is  very  greatly  to 
be  desired  and  vastly  increases  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess, then  a  fortiori  every  boy  and  girl  who  cannot 
get  a  college  education  ought  to  get  just  as  good  an 
education  as  they  possibly  can.    If  a  thorough  edu* 
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cation  is  very  desirable,  then  every  one  ought  by  all 
means  to  get  the  very  best  education  within  their 
reach.  Since,  therefore,  every  college  graduate  must 
go  through  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  Academy 
and  High  School,  a  plea*  for  college  education  is 
equally  available  for  every  other  grade.  This  is  the 
easier  line  of  argument  to  adopt  for  Academies,  High 
Schools,  Seminaries  and  all  such  institutions,  because 
the  statistics  are  more  easily  gathered  and  are  ready 
at  hand  more  fully. 

The  experienc^l  the  religious  denominations  in 
this  respect  is  ve^Hgnificant.  Between  these  denom- 
inations the  comfMtion  is  very  active  and  sharp  and 
within  each  denomination  the  competition  between 
individual  ministers  is  no  less  active.  Not  a  few  de- 
nominations have  tried  the  experiment  of  an  unedu- 
cated ministry,  and  some  have  sought  to  make  it  their 
boast ;  but  it  cannot  be  successfully  contradicted  to- 
day that  every  leading  denomination- in  this  country 
and  Europe  is  an  earnest  advocate  for  this  education, 
and  that  within  these  denominations  the  influence  of 
the  educated  ministers  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
age  and  natural  talents. 

Basis  of  Comparison — This  leads  us  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  basis  of  comparison.  The  success  of 
Franklin,  Lincoln,  Stephenson,  Shakespeare  and  their 
like,  proves  that  in  every  country  high  positions  are 
open  to  all  fitted  to  fill  them.  If,  then,  a  college  ed- 
ucation does  not  improve  a  man's  chances  for  these 
positions  the  number  of  college  graduates  found  in 
them  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  col- 
lege graduates  in  the  country.  That  is  to  say,  if  half 
the  young  men  of  this  country  go  to  college,  about 
half  the  Congressmen,  Judges,  Cabinet  Officers  and 
such  like,  should  be  college-bred.  But  if  more  than 
one-half  are  college-bred,  and  not  nearly  one-half  of 
our  young  men  go  to  college,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
college  education  greatly  benefits  a  man*s  prospects 
for  these  high  positions. 

The  young  men  in  college  have  no  more  natural 
talents  than  those  out  of  college.  I  believe  the  av- 
erage is  no  higher  one  place  than  the  other.  This 
opinion,  however,  has  been  controverted  and  I  pro- 
pose to  allow  one-fourth  for  stupidity ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  taking  out  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  college 
the  dumbest  of  every  four  the  average  talents  of  the 
other  three  will  be  fully  as  high  as  the  talents  of  the 
average  college  student.  Remembering  my  own 
companions  in  my  common  school  days,  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  us  who  went  to  college  were  no  smarter 
than  those  who  did  not,  and  when  I  compare  the 
keenness  of  wit  and  thought  which  I  have  met  among 
the  poor  and  neglected  children  in  cities  and  coun- 
try districts,  with  the  mental  ability  and  inability 
which  I  have  met  in  college  during  four  years  as 
a  student  and  four  more  as  president,  and  what  I  have 
seen  elsewhere  of  college  menj  I  do  not  believe  that 
colleges  get  into  their  classes  anything  above  the  gen- 
eral average. 

The  question  of  age  ought  also  to  be  introduced  thus 
early  and  remembered.  If  college-bred  men  attain 
eminence  at  an  earlier  age  than  others  of  equal  talents, 
in  this  world  where  life  is  so  short  and  uncertain, 
that  is  a  very  important  item  to  be  considered. 

Statistics  of  Congress, — Let  us  with  these  two  con- 
ditions of  the  estimate  in  our  minds  then  look  at 
Congress.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  unpromis- 
ing fleld,  for  the  impression  is  abroad  that  it  requires 
political  trickery  rather  than  culture  and  ability  to 
insure  a  man*s  election  to  Congress.  With,  however, 
some  very  favorable  opportunities  for  forming  an 


opinion  on  the  last  few  Congpresses,  I  assert  my  con- 
viction that,  in  point  of  ability,  they  were  such  as  this 
nation  may  be  proud  of.  Corrupt  men  there  were 
for  whose  corruption  we  might  blush,  but  though  cor* 
rupt  they  were  not  weak,  and  I  believe  in  point  of  in- 
tegrity, and  certainly  as  to  ability,  they  were  ftr 
above  what  they  received  credit  for.  We  have 
fallen  into  a  vicious  habit  of  the  detraction  of  our 
public  men,  and  I  say  this  to  enter  my  protest  against 
a  vast  amount  of  reckless  lying  done  in  this  way. 

What  proportion,  then,  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  educated  men  ?  Of  course,  the 
Congress  is  open  to  everybody  if  he  can  get  votes 
enough  to  elect  him.  By  the  census  of  1870,  there 
were  2,611,796  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
(r8)  and  twenty-four  (24).  In  1872,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  gave  special  attention  to  the  collection  of 
college  statistics.  This  being  two  years  after  the 
census,  the  number  in  college  would  naturally  be 
greater,  and  so  taking  the  two  as  the  basis,  the-  pro- 
portion would  be  unfavorable  to  education.  In  that 
year  there  were  17,824  in  college,  and  dividing  the 
number  between  eighteen  (18)  and  twenty-four  (24), 
the  college  average  age,  by  this  number,  we  find  that 
about  one  boy  in  every  140  goes  to  college,  or  that  the 
college  men — graduates  and  those  who  do  not  gradn- 
ate — are  about  one- 140th  of  the  male  population. 
[The  real  average  college  age  is  from  17  to  23,  but 
the  number  of  persons  of  that  age  is  not  given  in  the 
census  and,  since  if  it  was  it  would  be  larger,  this  is 
a  safe  basis  for  the  estimate.]  Dropping  now  as  we 
have  said  one-fourth  for  stupidity,  we  shall  have 
the  proportion  less  than  one  to  one  hundred.  The 
proportion  ought  to  be  one  one-hundred-and-fortieih, 
but  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  take  away  ihe 
forty  stupidest,  and  surely  the  remaining  hundred 
will  average  as  good  natural  talents  as  those  who  go 
to  college.  The  present  Congress  has  302  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  73  Senators. 
Therefore,  if  an  education  is  of  no  special  advantage, 
there  ought  to  be  three  college  graduates  in  the  House 
and  one  in  the  Senate.  There  are,  however,  138 
graduates  in  the  House,  and  fifty-five  (55)  who  re- 
ceived a  less  complete  education,  and  thirty-five  (35) 
graduates  in  the  Senate,  and  fifteen  (15J  who  ob- 
tained an  academical  education.  That  is,  a  class 
comprising  only  one  one  hundredth  of  the  population 
furnishes  clos«  upon  two  thirds  of  the  Congress.  If 
a  denomination  could  show  such  a  record,  it  v'ould 
be  called  a  state  church,  and  every  unprincipled 
politician  wduld  be  for  joining  it.  Note  the  figures 
193  to  109,  and  50  to  23. 

Presidents  and  Cabinet  Officers. — From  Lanman's 
Congressional  Dictionary  f  have  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  in  regard  to  Cabinet  officers.  I 
shall  hereafter  use  two  terms — college  men,  meaning 
all  those  who  took  a  complete  course  or  a  partial 
course  at  college  or  at  an  academy;  and  self-educated, 
meaning  those  who  enjoyed  no  such  advantages  so 
far  as  known.  There  have  been  fifteen  different 
men  elected  President  of  the  United  States ;  of  these 
thirteen  have  been  college  men  and  two  self-edu- 
cated. There  have  been  nineteen  Vice  Presidents, 
of  whom  twelve  have  been  college  men  and  .seven 
self-educated.  Three  Vice  Presidents  have  become 
Presidents,  none  of  whom  were  college  men.  Thirty- 
three  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  whom  six- 
teen were  college  men  and  seventeen  were  self-edu- 
cated. This  is  the  only  office  which  I  have  found  in 
collecting  these  statistics  where  the  sel^educated 
men  had  a  majority,  and  here  it  is  but  one.    Ten 
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men  have  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
of  whom  eight  were  college  men  and  two  self  edu- 
cated. There  have  been  thirty  Postmasters-General, 
of  whom  nineteen  were  college  men  and  eleven 
self  educated.  There  have  been  thirty-four  Attor- 
neys-General, of  whom  twenty*one  were  college  men 
and  thirteen  self-educated.  Of  Secretaries  of  War 
there  have  been  thirty-four  in  all,  of  whom  twenty- 
seven  were  college  men  and  but  seven  selQeducated. 
There  have  been  twenty-nine  Secretaries  of  State, 
twenty>two  of  whom  were  college  men  and  but  seven 
self-educated.  When  we  reach  the  Secretaryship  of 
Treasury  a  fact  is  developed  which  surprised  me. 
If  there  is  any  Cabinet  office  where  mere  business 
life  would  seem  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  •the 
colleges  it  would  be  here,  and  yet  the  colleges  almost 
monopolize  the  place.  There  have  been  thirty-llyee 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  twenty-nine  college  men, 
all  bnt  one  full  graduates,  and  only  four  self-educated. 
In  all,  there  have  been  two  hundred  and  three  per- 
sons holding  Cabinet  ofHces,  whose  hi.story  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  were  college  men  and  sixty-one  self-educa- 
ted. If  an  education  is  of  no  account,  there  ought  to 
have  been  two  college  nnen  out  of  two  hundred  and 
four  instead  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two ;  in  other 
words,  a  fragment  of  society  certainly  less  than  a 
hundredth  part,  furnishes  more  than  two-thirds  of 
these  Cabinet  officers.  So  in  the  recent  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  this  State,  the  majority  were 
college  men ;  for  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
who  were  at  some  time  members  of  it,  eighty-three 
were  educated  and  only  forty-nine  self  made.  Of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there 
were  in  all  fifty-six,  of  whom  furty-one  were  educa- 
ted or  only  one  less  than  three-fourths,  thirty  were 
full  graduates,  and  but  fifteen  ^elf-made.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  men  may  work  up  to  these  positions 
of  influence  themselves,  but  if  success  and  fortune 
are  thus  so  much  more  surely  attained  by  an  educa- 
tion, no  wise  buy  will  neglect  it  if  he  can  possibly 
help  it. 

Law  and  Medicine, — Turning  now  from  political 
life? to  the  legaV  fraternity,  exact  statistics  are  more 
ii^ccessible,  biit  so  far  as  observation  goes,  it  points 
directly  to  the  sam6  thing.  There  have  been  eight 
(8)  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States,  of  whom 
seven  were  college  graduates.  There  have  been 
thiny-scven  ^37)  Associate  Justices,  whose  history  is 
'known,  of  wnom  twenty-four  (24)  or  two  thirds  (^) 
were  college  gfraduates.  In  this  State  the  same  holds 
true.  Every  judge  on  the  bench  in  Allegheny 
county  is  a  graduate,  as  are  also  most  of  the  judges 
of  the  State.  If  we  look  among  the  lawyers  we 
shall  find  a  fact  true,  which  will  explain  this  abund- 
ance  of  college  graduates  on  the  bench.  There  are 
very  many  lawyers  of  marked  ability,  who  had  no 
college  education,  but  they  are  generally  middle- 
aged  or  old  men.  The  men  who  attain  eminence 
young,  are  the  college  men.  I  believe  four-fifths  of 
those  who  attain  eminence  as  lawyers  at  from  thirty 
(30)  to  fony-five  (45J  years  of  age  are  college-bred 
men.  Those  as  a  rule  who  attain  eminence  without 
this  previous  mental  discipline  only  reach  it  from 
forty-five  (45)  to  sixty  (60)  years  of  age.  Now,  the 
ttfm  of  office  of  the  Judges  is  a  long  one,  therefore 
tnose  elected  are  generally  among  the  younger  men. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  elect  a  man  of  sixty 
(6o)orseventy  (70)  years  of  age  to  a  ten  or  fifteen  years* 
term  of  office.  Thus  it  is  that  the  college  graduates 
cany  off  far  more  than  their  proportion  of  these 


judgediips.  So  in  the  medical  profession  there  are 
man}^  physicians  who  attain  eminence  without  this 
early  education,  but  they  come  to  it  when  they  are 
older.  The  doctors  that  reach  this  great  success 
young  are  generally  college  graduates.  Of  course 
this  rule  is  not  without  many  exceptions  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
lawyers  and  physicians  are  college-educated  men, 
and  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  eminent  men 
of  these  professions  come  from  that  college  half,  and 
that  a  still  larger  proportion  of  those  who  attain  em- 
inence early  are  furnished  by  that  college  half,  it 
raises  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  its  being 
a  paying  investment  of  time  and  money  to  take  as 
thorough  a  course  of  education  as  our  means  will 
allow. 

West  Point  in  the  Wdr, — Probably  the  fairest  as 
well  as  the  severest  test  to  which  this  question  of  the 
value  of  an  education  was  ever  put  occurred  during 
the  recent  war.  Both  sides  were  pushed  so  close  to 
the  wall  that  neither  cared  anything  about  a  General 
sg  that  he  could  succeed  in  getting  victories.  The  West 
point  men  were  matched  against  the  others  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  and  times  and  relations  as  GeneVals  of  the 
opposing  armies  and  commanders  of  corps,  divisions, 
brigades  and  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery on  all  battle-fields.  There  was  no  lack  of  men 
ready  to  accept  office  and  responsibility  coming  from 
every  station  in  life.  They  were  tried  with  the  big 
battalions  on  their  own  side  and  against  them. 
What  now  was  the  result  of  this  test  ?  Before  the 
war  was  half  over,  the  opinion  of  both  North  and 
South  was  pretty  well  settled,  that  he,  who  had  been 
educated  for  his  work,  was  far  more  than  a  match  for 
him,  who,  with  equal  native  talents,  lacked  that 
early  drill  and  discipline.  When  the  war  ended 
there  were  scarcely  anything  but  graduates  left  promi- 
nent on  either  sidie.  Stonewall  Jackson,  Longstreet, 
Beauregard,  A.  S.  Johnston,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Hooker,  Hancock,  Thomas, 
Meade,  McClellan,  Sheridan,  Sherman  and  Grant, 
were  all  West  Pointers. 

Important  Considerations. — To  sum  up  results 
then,  we  come  to  these  conclusions:  That  what  is 
known  as  a  cominon  school  education  adds  from  10 
to  50  per  cent,  to  a  man's  money-making  power, 
whether  he  make  his  money  hone^ly  or  dishonestly. 
A  higher  degree  of  education  adds  in  almost  the 
§ame  proportion.  If  we  look  into  those  professions, 
such  as  law  and  medicine,  where  a  man's  brains  and 
learning  and  not  his  money,  is  his  capital,  this  is 
specially  obvious.  Every  business  man's  brains  is 
part  of  his  capital,  but  besides  brains  a  banker,  a 
merchant,  a  manufacturer,  and  such  like  must  have 
money  also.  It«is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  you 
whether  your  lawyer  or  doctor  is  rich  or  poor  so  that  he 
knows  how  to  manage  your  case.  Now  a  college  ed- 
ucation fits  such  men  to  do  as  good  work  at  thirty 
(30)  or  thirty-five  (35)  as  they  would  probably  have 
done  at  forty  (40)  or  forty- five  (45)  without  it.  In 
other  words,  it  adds  ten  years  to  a  man's  working  life 
— not  ten  years  of  childhood  nor  ten  years  of.  infirm 
old  age,  but  ten  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  when 
his  body  is  ablest  to  endure  fatigue  and  his  brain  en- 
dures the  longest  nervous  strain,  and  when  the  fees 
are  largest.  Moreover,  no  other  investment  pays  so 
promptly  so  large  a  reward.  A  college  education 
will  cost  from  $1,500  to  $2,500.  Now,  if  a  young 
man  has  real  force  and  snap  in  him,  he  can  put  that 
education  into  his  service  as  a  teacher  or  in  some  other 
calling,  and  get  |l,ooo  to  $2,000  salary  per  annum. 
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that  is,  his  education  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
two  years.  Will  any  one  show  us  a  farm,  a  railroad, 
a  bank  or  a  factory  that  can  be  bought  for  i$  1,500  to 
52,500,  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years  ?  My  ed- 
ucation cost  my  father  less  than  $1,500,  and  I  have 
received  every  year  since  more  than  that  as  a  salary. 
It  is  almost  my  entire  capital,  and  I  would  be  called 
a  fool  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  suggestion  of 
selling  it  for  1, 000  per  cent,  profit.  Still  further,  if  a 
young  man  goes  into  banking,  stocks  may  go  down, 
and  then  he  breaks  up,  and  merchants  are  burnt  out, 
and  safes  rubbed,  and  money  panics  smash  everybody. 
But  no  man  loses  his  education  by  having  it  sold  out 
under  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  or  burnt  up  in  a 
fire,  or  stolen  by  a  robber,  or  squandered  by  a  reck- 
less partner,  or  spirited  away  oy  a  defaulting  book- 
keeper. It  is  the  only  kind  of  a  fortune  parents  can 
give  their  children,  which  their  children  cannot 
waste  by  their  extravagance  or  be  cheated  out  of  by 
other  people's  villainy. 

Success  in  Business. — It  is  estimated  by  the  most 
careful  observers  of  business  life  that  in  the  large 
cities,  of  every  one  hundred  persons  who  undertake 
business  on  their  own  account,  seventy-five  fail  and 
make  their  living  serving  somebody  else  as  book- 
keepers, clerks  or  helpers  in  some  way.  Ten  others 
make  a  bare  living  with  many  ups  and  downs.  Ten 
more  reach  moderate  affluence,  three  or  four  more 
considerable  wealth,  and  not  more  than  one  in  the 
hundred  ever  reaches  the  real  large  wealth  that  so 
tempted  his  eyes,  when  as  a  boy  he  was  in  such  haste 
to  get  into  business  for  himself.  But  every  boy 
thinks  he  is  the  one  in  his  hundred  thousand  who 
will  turn  out  a  Ben  Franklin,  and  so  neglects  the  ed- 
ucation that  makes  men  of  others  and  only  gets 
wiser  when  he  is  boo  old  to  repent  to  advantage.  I 
once  heard  a  man  say  that  possibly  many  a  boy  then 
in  college,  might  have  turned  out  a  genius  like 
Franklin  if  he  had  been  kept  at  home.  But  he  had 
forgotten  to  count  up  how  many  there  are  at  college 
who  would  have  been  blockheads  at  home,  and  what 
multitudes  there  are  who  are  all  but  ciphers  in 
society,  who  would  have  made  masters  if  they 
had  had  a  good  education.  College  boys  are 
sometimes  called  proud,  but  the  really  vain  and  proud 
are  those  who  think  themselves  so  smart  that  they 
can  get  along  without  schooling.  The  truth  is,  every 
boy  and  girl  when  they  get  out  in  life  will  find  there 
with  them,  in  the  sharpest  competition,  boys  and 
girls  just  as  bright  as  they  are  themselves,  and  they 
stand  a  poor  chance,  when  the  odds  of  thorough 
discipline  is  all  against  them.  As  well  might  a 
common  hand  undertake  to  fight  with  an  accom- 
plished boxer. 

Conclusions. — And  now,  parents  land  boys,  what 
say  you  tti  these  figures  ?  Are  you  ambitious  for  the 
future?  If  so,  you  cannot  afford  to  omit  education. 
It  i^  not  indispensable  to  success,  but  it  brings  suc- 
cess soonest  and  surest.  Though  the  college  men 
are  less  than  one-hundredth  of  the  whole,  they  secure 
two-thirds  of  the  good  pUces.  To  put  it  a  little 
clearer:  If  among  a  hundred  thousand  men  a  hun- 
dred good  places  are  to  be  distributed,  there  will 
sixty-six  of  them  go  to  the  thousand  college  men  in 
the  hundred  thousand,  while  for  the  other  ninety 
nine  thousand  there  will  be  only  thirty-four  places. 
In  one  case  your  chances  are  <7;i^  in  fifteen  (15), 
while  in  the  other  they  are  but  one  in  2,91 1 ! 

Surely  it  is  wise  to  make  the  best  preparation  we 
can  for  a  life  so  very  uncertain  as  ours.  The  con- 
siderations thus  far  presented  have  been  exclusively 


those  of  the  lowest  and  most  materialistic  kind.  But 
every  man  om'cs  something  to  civilization  andQris- 
tianity  and  general  culture.  Here  education  is  all 
but  indispensable.  Many  men  have  the  wealth  and 
opportunity  to  be  very  influential  for  good,  hut  their 
ignorance  and  want  of  all  cultivation  and  refinement 
make  them  ridiculous.  Education  pays  in  money, 
but  it  pays  even  a  larger  profit  in  enlarged  manhood, 
in  intellectual  enjoyment,  social  influence,  the  eleva- 
tion of  society,  the  refinement  of  the  people,  and  the 
general  home  comfort  and  public  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  an  excursion  on 
Friday,  and  make  report  to  the  Association. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  T.  Jeff 
Duncan,  Pittsburgh;  Henry  Houck, Harris- 
burg  ;  Prof.  Heiges,  York ;  Miss  E.  A. 
Angell,  Shippensburg ;  Edw.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia- 
Mrs.  Randall  Diehl  read  "Miss  Maloney 
on  the  Chinese  Question." 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  at  3  p.  m. 
to-day  the  Association  will  proceed  to  select 
the  plade  for  next  meeting  and  make  nomi- 
nations for  officers. 

Adjourned  to  2  :  30  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


SESSION  opened  with  music  by  the  Quar- 
tette and  Wm.  B.  Hall,  of  Lancaster, 
**Do  Your  Work  Weir*  and  '^There's  no  Time 
Like  the  Present.'*  These  pieces  were  sung 
from  advanced  pages  of  the  Teachers*  Insti-* 
tute  Glee  Book,  now  in  press,  published 
by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Lyte. 

Dr.  George  Woods,  President  of  the 
Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Technical  Educa- 
tion.'*. On  account  of  its  extreme  length, 
and  the  pressure  of  other  matter  upon  our 
columns,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  this 
able  paper  to  a  future  number. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parker  called  up  his  motion 
fixing  upon  Wilkesbarre  as  the  place  for  next 
meeting. 

Supt.  Campbell,  of  Luzerne,  sent  to  the 
Secretary  a  written  invitation  from  the  au- 
thorities of  that  city,  offering  the  use  of 
Music  Hall  for  the  next  annual  session. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  the 
motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
Wilkesbarre  was  announced  as  the  place  for 
next  meeting. 

Nominations  for  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  then  made  as  follows  : 

For  President— W.  W.  Woodruff,  Bucks. 
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For  Vice  Presidents— W.  H.  Shelly, 
York;  Miss  Riley,  Shippensburg ;  Supt. 
Jesse  Newlin,  Schuylkill. 

For  Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancas- 
ter. 

For  Treasurer — ^John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh. 

For  Executive  Committee — Cyrus  Boger, 
Lebanon;  M.  N.  Horton,  Williamsport ; 
George  P.  Beard,  Shippensburg ;  H.  B.  East- 
burn,  Bucks ;  W.  A.  Campbell,  Luzerne ;  T. 
J.  Duncan,  Pittsburgh.      , 

For  Ticket  Agent— J.  F.  Sickel,  Philadel- 
phia. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — B.  F.  Patter- 
son, Pottsville ;  S.  D.  Ingram,  Dauphin ;  L 
S.  Geist,  Lancaster;  H.  B.  Whittington, 
Philadelphia ;  H.  Houck,  Harrisburg ;  J.  L. 
Harrison,  Pittsburgh. 

Adjourned  to  7:30  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


A  SONG  by  the  Quartette— **  I'd   Be  a 
Child  Again.'' 
Prof.  Robert  Curry,  Deputy  State  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  read  a  paper 
on  Geometry :  Its  Nature,  Elements,  Uses, 
and  How  to  Teach  It. 
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GEOMETRY. 


BY  ROBERT   CURRY. 


I  AM  aware  that  in  announcing  Geometry  as  the 
theme  of  my  discourse,  I  render  myself  liable  to 
adverse  criticism ;  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  no  branch  of  mathematics  can  have  much  in- 
spiration for  a  public  audience ;  and  therefore  the 
propriety  of  selecting  so  dry  a  subject  for  the  present 
occasion  may  at  least  be  doubted.  Believing,  how- 
ever, that  the  science  of  geometry  is  one  of  great  ed- 
ucational and  practical  importance,  whose  proper 
study  has  been  too  much  neglected,  I. have  no  hesi- 
tancy, as  an  educator,  in  pressing  its  claims  wherever 
there  is  sufficient  culture  to  insure  them  a  careful 
consideration.  And  I  feel  persuaded  that  if,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  subject  be  fairly  presented,  its 
claims  will  be  duly  appreciated.  Hence,  it  shall  now 
be  my  purpose  to  unfold  the  subject  in  as  brief  and 
logical  a  manner  as  possible.  Accordingly,  in  my 
dissertation  on  the  science  of  geometry,  I  shall  treat 
first,  of  its  nature;  second,  of  its  elements;  third,  of 
its  uses;  and  fourth,  of  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 

Its  Nature, — Although  its  subject  matter  has  an 
objective  reality,  the  science  of  geometry  is  neither 
a  physical  nor  a  metaphysical  science,  strictly  speak- 
ing ;  for  its  basis,  space,  is  neither  a  material  sub- 
stance on  the  one  hand  nor  a  spiritual  existence  on 
the  other,  but  a  separate  entity  that  might  still  exist 
if  matter  and  mind  were  both  annihilated.  Hence, 
if  the  science  had  been  named  according  to  its  nature 
or  subject  matter,  it  would  have  been  called  spaceol- 
ogy,  or  by  some  equivalent  term.  But  inasmuch  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  was  first  applied   to  the 


measurement  of  the  earth,  it  took  its  name  from  that 
application  of  it,  and  was  therefore  called  geometry ^ 
which  term  is  from  two  Greek  words,  literally  signify- 
ing "  earth  measure." 

Its  Elements. — These,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
may  be  grouped  into  three  classes :  I .  The  elements 
of  geometrical  forms  or  figures ;  2.  The  elements  of 
geometrical  demonstrations ;  and  3.  The  elements  of 
geometrical  calculations.  Or,  more  briefly,  elements 
of  formation,  demonstration,  and  calculation. 

Elements  of  Figures. — In  treating  of  the  elements 
of  geometrical  figures,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way 
of  introduction,  that  we  are  so  constituted,  that  when 
any  portion  of  matter,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a 
globe,  a  cube  or  any  other  figure,  is  brought  into 
view  and  afterwards  removed,  we  can  make  the  space 
it  occupied  a  distinct  object  of  thought ;  and  that  it  is 
thus  we  get  our  first  notions  of  geometrical  forms. 
Any  portion  of  space  thus  considered  is  called  a  vol- 
ume, and  has  three  dimensions — length,  breadth  and 
thickness.  Th6  boundary  which  separates  a  volume 
from  the  space  that  surrounds  it,  and  which  is  com- 
mon to  both,  is  called  a  surface,  and  has  only  two 
dimensions,  length  and  breadth.  The  boundary 
common  to  any  two  portions  of  a  surface  considered 
as  made  up  of  two  parts  is  called  a  line,  and  has  only 
one  dimension,  namely,  length.  And  the  boundary 
common  to  any  portions  of  a  line  regarded  as 
made  up  of  parts,  is  called  a  point,  and  has  no  mag- 
nitude, but  position  merely. 

Now  the  surface,  the  line  and  the  point,  thus  ana- 
lytically developed,  are  the  only  elements  used  in  the 
production  of  geometrical  figures.  But  in  order  to 
have  a  full  appreciation  of  their  use  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  here  to  give  some  account  of  the 
generation  of  geometrical  figures,  by  which  is  meant 
their  formation  by  means  of  their  appropriate  forma- 
tive elements  moving  in  accordance  with  established 
geometrical  laws. 

Thus,  when  a  point  mpves  without  changing  its 
direction,  it  generates  a  path  called  a  right  line; 
when  in  moving  it  constantly  changes  its  direction, 
it  generates  a  curve  line;  when  it  moves  in  the  same 
plane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  always  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  given  point  in  that  plane,  it  generates  the 
circumference  of  a  circle ;  and  when  it  moves  in  the 
same  plane  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sum  of  its  dis- 
tances from  two  fixed  points  in  that  plane  is  always 
the  same,  it  generates  a  curve  called  an  ellipse. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  generation  of  surfaces.  Thus, 
when  a  right  line  moves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve its  parallelism  and  touch  a  given  right  line,  it 
generates  a  surface  called  a  plane  ;  when  it  moves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  its  parallelism  and 
touch  a  given  curve  not  in  its  own  plane,  it  gener- 
ates the  surface  of  a  cylinder ;  when  it  moves  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  continually  pass  through  a  given  point 
and  touch  a  given  point  not  in  its  own  plane,  it  gen- 
erates the  surface  of  a  cone ;  and  when  of  two  right 
lines  coinciding  with  each  other  the  one  revolves  in 
the  same  plane  about  a  given  point  in  the  other,  it 
generates  on  each  side  of  the  given  point,  a  surface 
called  an  angle.  And  in  like  manner  curve  lines, 
moving  in  accordance  with  their  geometrical  laws, 
generate  all  kinds  of  surfaces  of  double  curvature. 

Again,  when  a  rectangular  surface  revolves  about 
one  of  its  sides  as  an  axis,  it  generates  a  volume 
called  a  cylinder;  when  a  right-angle  triangle  re- 
volves about  one  of  its  sides,  adjacent  to  its  right  an- 
gle, it  generates  a  volume  called  a  cone ;  and  when 
a  semi-circle  revolves  about  its  diameter  as  an  axis^ 
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it  generates  a  volume  called  a  sphere.      And  in  a 
similar  way  all  other  kinds  of  volumes  are  generated. 

Thus,  it  M'ill  be  seen  that  in  the  generation  of  geo> 
metrical  figures  there  are  used  three  kinds  of  forma- 
tive elements;  namely,  the  point,  the  line  and  the  sur- 
face ;  and  that  these  moving  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  geometrical  laws,  form  all  the  different 
kinds  of  geometrical  figures.  The  formative  element 
in  every  case  is  called  a  generatrix,  the  figure  formed 
by  it  is  called  a  generant,  and  the  process  of  its  for> 
mation  is  called  its  generation. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  in  the  formation  of 
every  kind  of  geometrical  figure,  the  generatrix  must 
move  in  accordance  with  some  geometrical  law. 
Hence,  a  figure  formed  by  a  generatrix  moving  at 
random  has  no  place  in  the  science  of  geometry. 

And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  in  every  case 
the  generant  has  one  dimension  more  than  its  gen- 
eratrix. Thus,  the  line  which  has  one  dimension  is 
generated  by  a  point  which  has  none;  the  surface 
which  has  two  dimensions  is  gener;ited  by  a  line 
which  has  only  one;  and  the  volume  which  has 
three  dimensions  is  generated  by  a  surface  which  has 
only  two. 

Elements  of  Demonstration. — Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  elements  of  geometrical  figures,  let  me 
now  direct  your  attention  to  the  elements  of  geomet- 
rical demonstrations.  And  in  order  that  the  subject 
may  be  the  more  clearly  comprehended,  allow  me 
here  to  remark  that,  in  addition  to  the  essential  or 
characteristic  properties  of  geometrical  figures  given 
in  the  definitions,  and  whose  truth  is  so  evident  as  to 
require  no  proof,  every  kind  of  geometrical  figure 
possesses  several  other  properties,  which,  although 
not  so  obviohs  at  first,  are  nevertheless  susceptible  of 
proof. 

Now,  each  of  these  properties,  when  expressed  in 
words,  is  called  a  theorem.  And  the  science  of  ge- 
ometry demands  that  all  its  theorems  should  be  veri- 
fied before  their  adoption.  And  this  verification 
must  not  rest  on  blind  analogy  or  even  ocular  de- 
monstration ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  sci- 
ence, it  must  be  based  on  simple  elementary  truths. 
And  the  elementary  truths  employed  in  geometry  are 
of  only  two  kinds ;  first,  the  truths  implied  in  our 
conceptions  of  ^geometrical  figures,  given  in  our  text- 
books as  definitions  and  postulates ;  and,  second, 
the  self-evident  truths  known  as  axioms.  And  it  is 
by  some  one  truth  or  some  combination  of  these  ele- 
mentary truths,  and  the  propositions  deduced  from 
them,  that  every  theorem  known  to  geometry  must 
be  verified. 

The  process  of  proving  each  of  these  theorems  is 
called  a  demonstration,  by  which  is  meant  a  com- 
pleted argument  in  which  the  truths  implied  in 
the  definitions  and  axioms  already  alluded  to,  and 
.the  propositions  deduced  from  them,  are  the  major 
premises ;  and  in  which,  of  course,  the  demonstra- 
tion consists  in  showing  that  those  properties  or  un- 
proved theorems  come  under  these  known  truths. 

And,  as  in  the  course  of  a  demonstration  it  fre- 
quently becomes  necessary  to  construct  several  new 
figures  and  employ  the  truths  implied  in  their  con- 
ceptions as  connecting  links  in  tne  chain  of  reason- 
ing that  unites  the  unknown  to  the  known  truths,  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  choice  and  use  made  of 
these  intermediate  propositions,  or,  logically  speak- 
ing, in  the  proper  selection  of  Middle  Terms,  that  the 
chief  difhculty  in  each  demonstration  is  encountered, 
and  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  geometrician  are  prin- 
cipally displayed, 


And  since,  as  it  thus  appears,  each  demonstration 
is'  accomplished  by  means  of  tl^e  definitions  and 
axioms  and  propositions  deduced  from  them;  and 
since  these  contain  all  the  matter  that  can  be 
proved  of  each  theorem ;  it  is  evident  that  the  Imths 
implied  in  the  definitions  and  axioms  and  propo- 
sitions deduced  from  them,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
elements  of  all  our  demonstrations. 

Elements  of  Calculation. — We  are  next  to  treat  of 
the  elements  of  geometric^  calculations.  We  may 
here  remark,  in  general,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  re^^ 
lations  existing  among  the  lines,  and  surfaces,  and 
volumes,  and  angles  already  considered,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  make  all  our  geometrical  calculations. 

Every  kind  of  geometrical  figure  has  been  analyzed, 
its  relations  studied,  and  its  characteristic  propeities 
defined,  each  of  which  when  expressed  algebraically 
forms  an  equation  which  serves  as  an  analytical  ex- 
pression of  the  figure,  and  at  the  same  time  denotes  a 
mode  of  its  generation.  The  several  properties  of 
geometrical  figures  thus  expressed,  constitute  a  lan- 
guage for  geometry,  which  is  at  once  so  explicit  and 
concise,  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  mathematician  is 
able  to  read  all  kinds  of  geometrical  figures,  and 
when  necessary  construct  them,  and,  into  this  lan- 
guage, having  the  figures  given,  he  can  at  once  trans- 
late their  properties.  For  every  geometrical  figure, 
whatever  may  be  its  form,  there  may  always  be  as- 
signed a  certain  number  of  lines,  the  length  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  determine  its  exact  magnitude.  And 
further,  all  comparisons  of  geometrical  figures  of  all 
kinds,  whether  they  be  of  volumes,  surfaces  or  curves, 
may  be  reduced- to  comparisons  of  right  lines  which 
may  be  estimated  either  directly  by  the  superposition 
of  their  linear  units,  or,  where  that  is  impracticable, 
indirectly  from  other  right  lines  by  means  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  figures  resulting  from  their  combinations. 

Since  it 'thus  appears  that  neither  volume,  nor  sur- 
face, nor  even  curve,  is  ever  measured  directly  by 
superposition,  but  always  indirectly  by  means  of  right 
lines ;  and  since  the  different  characteristic  properties 
of  each  figure  furnish  different  sets  of  right  lines 
some  of  which  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  solution 
of  a  given  problem  than  others,  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  difficulty  in  solving  any  purely  geometrical  pro- 
blem must  ultimately  lie  in  the  selection  of  that  prop- 
erty of  the  figure  which  is  best  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  properties  of  each  kind  of  geometrical 
figure,  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  principles  involved  in  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  rectifications,  quadratures  and  cubatures  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  object  of  geometry 
as  a  science. 

Thus  we  see  how  it  is  that  the  relations  of  geome- 
trical figures  represented  by  these  lines  and  their 
analytical  expressions  must  be  regarded  as  the  ele- 
ments of  all  our  geometrical  calculations. 

Uses  of  Geometry. — These  may  be  regarded  as 
two-fold:  1.  Educational;  2.  Applicate.  As  an 
educational  means,  the  proper  study  of  geometry  de- 
velops the  powers  of  observation,  cultivates  the  pro- 
ductive imagination,  and  disciplines  the  reasoning 
powers.  It  is  principally  for  these  purposes  that  it  is 
taught  in  our  academies  and  seminaries,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  college  curriculum.  Not  only  as  an 
educational  means  is  it  useful,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  simplicity  and  universality  of  its  language  and  its 
manifold  applications  in  every-day  life.  For  our 
conceptions  of  geometrical  forms  enter  into  all  our 
notions  of  concrete  things.     Bodies  that  are  capable 
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of  assuming  the  form  of  a  gas  or  vapor,  unite  chemi> 
cally  with  each  other  in  proportions  by  volume; 
and  many  of  the  substances  which  thus  combine  with 
others,  ako  combine  among  themselves  in  the  same 
pn)portions.  Again,  the  snow  flakes  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  crystals  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  the 
shells  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  whorls  upon  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  the  petals  and  stamens  in  the  calyx 
of  the  flower,  the  earth  we  inhabit,  the  planets  with 
their  satellites,  and  the  sun  about  which  they  revolve, 
are  all  built  according  to  regular  geometrical  forms, 
and  subjected  to  exact  mathematical  laws.  So  we 
see  that  geometry  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  hence 
he  who  would  read  nature  aright  must  understand 
the  language  of  geometry. 

For,  indeed,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  most  we 
know  about  the  ultimate  constitution  of  nature  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  is  comprehended  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  geometrical  foims  and  principles 
upon  which  the  Great  Creator  has  constructed  the 
material  universe  and  the  mathematical  laws  to  which 
he  has  subjected  it.  Thus,  for  example,  the  whole 
science  of  modern  astronomy  is  based  on  Kepler's 
three  laws,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  a  geometrical 
figure  known  as  the  ellipse,  and  the  other  two  are 
simple  statements  of  the  relations  of  areas,  distances 
and  periodic  times. 

By  means  of  a  few  right  lines  suitably  chosen,  and 
a  greater  number  of  angles,  mathematicians  have  been 
enabled  to  ascertain,  not  only  the  form,  size,  motions 
and  relative  position  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  re- 
spective distances  of  the  planets  from  the  earth,  and 
from  each  other,  their  actual  magnitudes,  their  true 
figures,  the  shapes  of  tlieir  orbits,  and  even  the  irre- 
gularities on  their  surfaces. 

But  the  uses  of  geometry  are  not  limited  to  the 
study  of  nature.  Our  conceptions  of  geometrical 
forms  are  not  merely  the  necessary  forms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  all  that  is  knowable  in  experience 
is  presented  to  our  observation ;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  the  antecedent  forms  of  all  that  is  realized 
in  art.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  bridge  across  a  river, 
or  a  railroad  across  a  continent,  is  to  be  constructed, 
the  case  is  submitted  to  a  mathematician,  who  first 
constructs  a  spacial  form  of  it,  and  then  transmits 
his  projection  to  paper,  and  by  means  of  the  relations 
subsisting  among  its  parts,  determines  in  advance  the 
number,  quantity,  form  and  strength  of  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  to  be  composed.  After  which,  the  plan 
is  pat  into  the  hands  of  contractors  and  the  work  is 
completed  according  to  this  geometrical  model. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  mansion  is  to  be  erected,  or  a 
piece  of  newly-invented  machinery  is  to  be  con- 
structed, the  ideal  is  first  realized  in  a  spacial  form,  a 
draft  of  which  is  submitted  to  the  carpenter  or  ma- 
chinist, as  the  case  may  be,  who,  by  means  of  the 
relations  subsisting  among  its  parts,  is  enabled  in  ad- 
vance so  to  arrange  the  materials  which  enter  into  its 
structure,  that  when  they  are  brought  into  their  pro- 
per relations  they  all  fit  with  dove-tailed  exactness, 
and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  or  piece  of  machi- 
nery with  all  the  symmetry  of  its  geometrical  pro- 
totype. So  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  sculptor  who  first 
constructs  a  spacial  image  of  his  ideal  and  then 
chisels  away  at  his  marble  till  his  ideal  is  realized  in 
all  its  beauty  and  accuracy  of  proportion. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  uses  of  geom- 
etry, for  doubtless  every  one  here  is  willing  to  con- 
cede its  utility,  and  perhaps  ready  to  admit  that  its 
elements  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geometry^ — Not  wishing  to 


be  tedious,  allow  me  to  rem^r^  in  the  outset  that  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  may  be  deduced  as  corol- . 
laries  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  discourse.  Ac- 
cordingly the  nrst  step  in  teaching  geometry  is  to 
give  the  learner  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  nature. 
The  student  must  be  led  to  understand  that  the  basis 
or  source  whence  geometry  draws  all  its  constructive 
materials  is  space  ;  and  that  it  is  in  this  boundless 
inane  of  pure  space  that  the  free  and  productive 
imagination,  untrammeled  by  the  conditions  of  actual 
existence  and  the  limits  of  experience,  generates  and 
combines  for  itself  all  possible  and  conceivable  forms, 
thus  peopling  the  unknown  void  with  its  own  ideal 
creations  in  endless  variety ;  and  that  it  is  th^  lines 
and  surfaces,  and  volumes  and  angles  that  are  thus 
the  product  of  its  action  that  form  the  data  for  the 
geometrician. 

In  leading  pupils  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  geo- 
metry, the  teacher  should  first,  especially  with  young 
beginners,  exhibit  to  their  view  natural  objects  of 
various  kinds,  directing  their  attention  to  the  particu- 
lar form  of  each ;  after  which,  having  removed  the 
objects,  he  should  encourage  them  to  make  the  space 
each  occupied  a  distinct  object  of  thought.  They  will 
thus  inductively  arrive  at  a  notion  of  space  in  gen- 
eral, and  thus  attain  to*  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  geometry.  That  they  may  gain  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  genera  and  species  of  geometrical 
figures  as  enumerated  in  our  text-books,  the  teacher 
should  be  supplied  with  a  set  of  the  so-called  mathe- 
matical blocks,  and  by  exhibiting  them,  fix  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  correct  notions  of  the  forms  and 
names  of  all  kinds  of  regular  geonietrical  figures.  To 
teach  its  definitions  successfully,  the  teacher  should 
by  means  of  some  suitable  device,  illustrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  kind  of  geometrical  figure  is  gen- 
erated and  at  the  same  time  give  its  definition  corres- 
ponding to  the  given  mode  of  its  generation ;  and  thus, 
by  association,  simultaneously  fix  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  some  mode  of  each  figure's  generation  and  the 
truth  implied  in  its  corresponding  definition.  Of 
course  it  can  be  shown,  when  deemed  expedient,  that 
each  kind  of  figure  may  be  generated  in  different 
ways  and  may  therefore  have  as  many  different  de- 
finitions, all  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  equally 
correct.  The  more  knowledge  of  this  kind  the  stu- 
dent acquires  at  the  proper  time  the  better  for  him. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  apparatus  suitable  for  illus- 
trating the  manner  in  which  geometrical  figures  are 
generated,  has  ever  been  manufactured  or  even  in- 
vented, but  a  skillful  teacher  will  devise  some  means 
for  the  purpose,  and  always  succeed,  even  with  im- 
plements comparatively  rude. 

The  next  step  in  teaching  geometry  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  student  to  the  self-evident  truths 
known  as  geometrical  axioms,  and  furnish  him  a 
classified  list  of  the  same.  It  is  not  here  intended  to 
be  intimated  that  the  teacher  should  simply  cause  his 
pupil  to  memorize  these  axiomatic  propositions,  but 
rather  that  he  should  by  means  of  concrete  illustra- 
tions lead  him  to  apprehend  the  truths  implied 
therein,  and  thus  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  full 
force  of  these  truths  as  elements  of  proof. 

Af^er  the  student  shall  thus  have  gained  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  geometry,  and  acquired 
definite  conceptions  of  the  forms  and  names  of  all 
kinds  of  regular  geometrical  figures,  the  modes 
of  their  generation,  and  the  truths  implied  in  their 
definitions,  and  also  the  truths  implied  in  the  axioms, 
he  is  ready  to  begin  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  figures  and  to  enter  upon  the  more  formal 
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demonstration  of  geomftrical  theorems.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  now  to  discuss  this  sub'ect  at  any  consid- 
erable length.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
the  preceding  remarks  on  teaching  geometry  the  use 
of  a  text-book  has  been  entirely  ignored.  And  a 
skillful  teacher  will  find  it  advantageous  to  his  pupils 
to  begin  even  the  demonstration  of  theorems  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  book,  for  by  so  doing  he  can  arrest 
their  attention,  cause  them  to  think,  and  lead  them 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  true  nature  and  spiric 
of  a  demonstration,  and  thus  enable  them  to  see  that 
it  is  the  tnith  implied  in  the  theorem,  and  not  its 
mere  verbiage,  or  even  the  figure  to  which  it  relates, 
that  is  to  be  demonstrated ;  and  further,  that  it  is  the 
truths  implied  in  the  definitions  and  axioms  and  de- 
monstrated propositions,  and  not  merely  their  words, 
that  furnish  the  proof.  Whereas,  when  pupils  are 
furnished  with  text-books  in  advance  they  are  too 
apt  to  simply  memorize  the  words  of  the  definitions 
and  axioms,  and  even  the  demonstrations  given  in 
the  book,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  the  princi- 
ples involved. 

When  to  Teach  It, — It  may  be  asked,*'  How  early 
in  life  should  the  student  liegin  the  study  of  Geome- 
try ?"  We  answer  that,  although  the  science  of  geome- 
try is  not  a  suitable  study  for  children,  yet  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  nature,  and  the  forms  and  names  of  all 
kinds  of  regular  geometrical  figures,  and  even  the 
modes  of  their  formation,  may  be  inductively  taught  to 
great  advantage  in  our  primary  and  intermediate 
schools.  And  as  children  have  to  deal  with  geome- 
trical figures  from  their  earliest  infancy,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  names  of  these  figures  is 
to  them  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  determining 
their  modes  of  thought  and  use  of  language. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  on^hing  tb  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  pfienomena  pecu- 
liar to  any  science,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  regulative  principles  that 
underlie  and  determine  its  form.  The  former  is  bet- 
ter accomplished  in  childhood,the  latter  in  maturer  age. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  at  some  considerable  length  on 
the  manner  of  teaching  geometry,  because  I  conceive 
the  subject  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  and,  per- 
haps, no  other  science,  save  English  Grammar,  is  so 
poorly  taught.  Students  can  make  no  real  progress 
in  any  science  without  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  na- 
ture, elements  and  scientific  object ;  and  yet  I  have 
seen  whole  classes  graduate  in  geometry,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  so  totally  ignorant  of  its  real  na- 
ture that  they  really  thought  their  demonstrations  re- 
lated solely  to  the  diagrams  made  by  them  on  the 
black-board,  never  having  even  recognized  the  fact 
that  geometry,  as  a  science,  has  to  do  with  spacial 
quantities  only. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  examination 
of  a  graduating  class  in  geometry,  the  teacher  of 
which  had  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  mathematician, 
when  every  member  of  the  class  had  memorized  all 
the  demonstrations  given  in  the  first  five  books  of 
Davies'  Legendre,  arid  could  draw  the  figures  ad- 
mirably and  even  recite  the  words  of  the  demonstra- 
tion given  in  the  book  with  fluency,  without  compre- 
hending a  single  principle  of  the  science,  or  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  proof  from  that  which  was  to 
be  proved.  And  their  methods  of  recitation  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  their  knowledge.  Thus,  when 
each  student  was  called  upon,  he  would  at  once  go  to 
the  black-board  and  draw  a  completed  figure,  then 
rhyme  off  the  words  of  the  demonstration  given  in  the 
text-book,  after  which,  as  a  kind  of  terminal  finish,  he . 


would  say,  "  the  caption  is"  so  and  so,  here  repeating 
the  words  of  the  theorem  to  be  demonstrated  ! 

It  is  not  much  wonder  that  students  who  have 
spent  several  years  in  memorizing  dry  geometrical 
forms  and  their  analytical  expressions  and  reciting 
them  in  a  mechanical  way,  without  ever  getting  an  in- 
sight into  the  nature,  scope  and  object  of  the  science, 
should  become  disgusted  with  the  whole  subject,  for 
we  might  as  well  expect  adult  students,  who  had  spent 
several  years  conning  the  alphabet,  simply  memoriz- 
ing the  forms  of  its  letters  without  ever  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  their  power  or  representative  value,  to 
appreciate  the  science  of  language  and  become  enrap- 
tured with  its  beauties,  as  to  expect  those  who  have 
spent  several  years  in  studying  geometry  in  a  frag- 
mentary way — ^simply  memorizing  the  definitions  and 
axioms  in  demonstrations  given  in  the  text-books 
and  gazing  on  its  figures  with  their  physical  eye  only, 
without  ever  grasping  the  spirit  of  the  science  or 
learning  its  language — to  appreciate  geometry  and  be- 
come interested  in  its  study. 


Music  by  the  Quartette — **  The  Singing 
School/'  ''Woodman  Spare  that  Tree." 

Solo  by  Prof.  Hall—"  Sweet  Genevieve." 

Prof.  C.  F.  Himes,  Ph.  D.,  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Relations  of  Natural  Science  to  Education. 
This  paper  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  JournaL 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Babbitt  sang  "Comin* 
thro'  the  Rye." 

Prof.  Murdoch,  Philadelphia,  recited 
"  The  Vagabonds,"  and  "  The  Frenchman's 
Flea  Powder." 

The  Committee  on  Excursion  reported 
verbally  that  they  did  not  consider  it  best  to 
recommend  any  excursion  to  the  Association 
as  a  body. 

Music  by  the  Quartette — "  Where  Mother 
is  we  call  it  Home.  * ' 

Solo  by  Prof.  Hall—"  Bugle  Song." 

Adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


MEETING   OF    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

THE  discussion  of  a  course  of  study  for 
ungraded   schools   was  resumed  when 
the  meeting  re-assembled  at  8: 30  a.  m. 

Superintendent  A.  T.  Douthett,  Allegheny, 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  law  fix 
a  time  for  the  adoption  of  a  course ;  if  we 
wait  until  Directors  are  ready  it  will  be  long 
coming. 

Supt.  M.  N.  Horton,Williamsport,  said  that 
while  he  was  not  conversant  with .  the  exact 
condition  of  rural  schools,  he  thought  the 
same  course  might  be  adapted  to  country  and 
city  schools,  the  former,  of  course,  taking  it 
according  to  the  length  of  term.     First  map 
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out  the  whole  course ;  then  divide  it  into 
periods  adapted  for,  say  five  months,  and 
where  your  term  is  long  enough,  take  two 
periods.  (He  illustrated  his  classification  of 
studies  on  the -black-board.) 

Supt.  Pierce,  Chester,  was  in  favor  of  a 
committee  being  appointed  to  work  up  this 
subject  for  the  Superintendents  of  the  State, 
and  give  us  a  course  that  maybe  uniformly  ap- 
plied, and  one  based  upon  the  principles  of 
mental  philosophy.  But  there  must  be  suffi- 
cient flexibility,  after  all ;  he  was  opposed  to 
putting  pupils  through,  as  it  were,  by  ma- 
chinery. The  course  should  not  be  compul- 
sory, but  used  to  guide  the  teacher. 

Supt.  Newlin,  Schuylkill,  illustrated  his 
method  of  grouping  the  studies  in  the  course. 
What  had  been  done  in  his  county  in  this 
direction  was  by  the  Superintendent  and 
teachers ;  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Insti- 
tute, and  not  submitted  to  the  Directors. 

Supt.  Eastburn,  Bucks,  said  good  would 
ensue  from  having  all  the  schools  of  a  town- 
ship working  on  the  same  programme,  and 
comparing  results  at  examination.  This 
plan  would  work  admirably  where  there  was 
district  superintendency,  and  he  thought  it 
would  help  to  bring  that  about.  Meanwhile 
the  matter  should  be  worked  up  in  county 
and  district  institutes. 

Supt.  Shaub  said  that  it  was  well  for  the 
county  officer  to  map  out  such  a  course  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  Directors  ;  but  further 
than  that  we  should  not  go  ;  the  Directors 
must  decide  on  the  matter,  and  if  they  can 
be  induced  to  adopt  a  uniform  course,  then 
it  can  be  done  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  power 
to  enforce  it. 

Supt.  Patterson,  Pottsville,  said  the  Super- 
intendent was  the  proper  person  to  make  the 
course.  Directors  may  not,  and  generally 
do  not,  know  what  is  needed  ;  the  Superin- 
tendent does,  or  ought  to. 

Supt.  Pierce  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  five,  with  Superintendent  East- 
bum  as  chairman,  to  consider  this  question 
and  recommend  a  course  for  adoption. 

Supt.  Ingram,  Dauphin,*  thought  such  a 
programme  as  that  explained  by  Mr.  Newlin 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  new  teachers 
especially. 

Dr.  Wickersham  thought  if  some  course 
could  be  prepared  and  receive  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  body  of  Superi  ntendents,  it  would 
do  some  good.  It  would  be  printed  in  the 
School  Journal  when  approved  ;  it  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  ought  to  be  worked  up. 
It  might  be  possible  that  the  Superintendents 
of  the  State  would  be  called  together,  should 


circumstances  render  it  advisable,  before  any 
legislation  is  had,  and  in  that  case  this  com- 
mittee could  report  to  them. 

Supt.  Eastburn  requested  that  the  motion 
be  so  modified  as  to  make  Supt.  Newlin 
chairman  instead  of  himself;  which  amend- 
ment was  accepted,  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  committee  appointed— consisting  of 
Superintendents  Newlin,  Eastburn,  Brunner, 
Shaub,  and  Patterson. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

HORNING  SESSION. 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  a. 
m.,  and  exercises  opened  with  prayer  by  L. 
H.  Eaton,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Louis  Kensall,  Philadelphia,  and  Rev. 
M.  B.  Sloan,  Pittsburgh,  were  appointed  tel- 
lers for  the  election  of  officers. 

The  Association  refused  to  allow  the  ballot 
to  be  cast  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  those  officers  where  only  the 
required  number  of  candidates  are  in  nomi- 
nation. 

Prof.  J.  Willis  Westlake,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Millersville,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Importance  of  Literary  Culture,  which  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Journal, 

Reading  by  Prof.  Murdoch — "Ode  on 
the  Passions.** 

Music  by  the  Quartette — "  Close  the  Shut-* 
ters,  Willie's  Dead.*: 

County  Superintendent  B.  F.  Shaub,  of 
Lancaster,  then  addressed  the  Association  on 
the  subject  of  Local  Supervision  of  Schools. 


LOCAL  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


W 


B.  F.  SHAUB. 


The  law  of  the  State  provides  for  the  supervision 
of  the  public  schools.  The  wisdom  of  this  provi- 
sion is  unquestioned.  County  and  city  superintend- 
ents have  been  elected  in  accordance  with  this 
provision,  and  the  schools  have  been  made  much  more 
popular,  successful  and  efficient  in  consequence  of 
such  supervision.  There  is  no  desire  to  abolish  it, 
and  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  at  this  day  to  enter  into 
any  arguments  to  prove  the  benefits  of  general  super- 
vision or  to  establish  it  in  any  county  of  the  State. 
All  are  agreed  on  this  point;  and  we  may  go  further 
and  say,  all  intelligent  educators  admit  that  this  super- 
vision should  be  extended  further,  that  every  district 
in  the  State  should  have  its  schools  closely  super- 
vised, in  order  that  they  may  furnish  to  the  children 
attending  them  all  the  advantages  which  the  framers 
of  the  law  evidently  intended  they  should  furnish. 
Indeed,  the  law,  at  present,  provides  for  local  super- 
vision, but  in  such  a  way,  that  it  is  optional  with  the 
districts  either  to  have  or  not  to  have  it.  What  the 
educators  of  the  State  want,  is  a  law  providing  for 
local  supervision,  that  shall  go  into  as  general  oper- 
ation as  did  the  law  providing  for  county  supervi- 
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sion.  The  present  law  will  not  bring  about  local 
supervision  for  a  generation  to  come.  We  know  of 
but  very  few  districts  in  the  State  where  local  super- 
vision has  been  established  under  the  present  law, 
and  these  districts  are  densely  populated,  resembling 
boroughs  more  than  ordinary  country  districts.  Why 
is  this  ?  Do  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  not  realize 
that  such  supervision  would  be  worth  very  much 
more  than  it  would  cost  ?  It  cai^  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  arguments  to  show  the  necessity 
for  district  supervision,  and  we,  therefore,  merely 
state  a  few  reasons  in  its  favor : 

1 .  It  is  business-like.  Every  business  enterprise 
carries  supervision  into  all  its  departments. 

2.  It  is  true  economy.  By  not  supervising,  more 
is  lost  every  year,  much  more,  than  the  supervision 
would  cost.  Over  half  of  the  teaching  force  em- 
ployed is  wasted,  and  frequently  worse  than  wasted, 
because  it  is  not  properly  directed  and  controlled. 

3.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  school 
law. 

4.  Its  operations  and  results,  as  seen  in  boroughs 
and  cities,  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  producing  good  schools  and  efficient  work. 

But  why  state  any  reasons?  General  supervision 
is  admitted  to  have  bene/ited  the  schools  and 
strengthened  school  sentiment  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. Will  not  special  or  district  supervision-  beneBt 
them  still  more  ?  The  answer  is  apparent  to  every 
intelligent  individual,  to  every  one  who  is  not  afraid 
that  the  common  schools  may  become  too  good. 
They  are  muck  better  to-day  than  they  ever  were. 
We  desire  to  make  them  still  better,  and  we  will  ac 
complish  it  in  due  time. 

How  Shall  District  Supervision  be  Secured  f — 
This  is  the  question,  one  deserving  the  best  thought 
of  every  educator  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  educational  movement.  We  think  that  some 
legislation  will  be  necessary.  Our  school  laws 
should  be  revised,  and  doubtless  will  be,  and  the 
question  of  local  supervision  should  then  receive  that 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.  In  reflect- 
ing upon  the  subject,  we  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  feasible  to  unite  the  schools  of  several  adjoining 
districts,  so  as  to  form  a  sub-district  or  local  superin- 
tendent's district,  containing  from  fortv  to  sixty 
schools.  Let  the  districts  contribute  to  the  salary  of 
the  local  superintendent  in  a  proportion  based  upon 
some  equitable  adjustment.  The  sub- districting  of 
counties  could  be  done  by  a  competent  committee, 
composed  of  the  County  Superintendent  and  the 
school  directors.  Let  the  State  appropriation  to 
those  districts  that  put  into  operation  the  proper  local 
supervision  l^e  increased,  thus  offering  an  incentive 
similar  to  that  now  offered  to  districts  that  estab- 
lished schools  under  the  present  law.  The  law 
should  state  the  qualifications  necessary  for  local 
superintendent.  These  officers  should  be  required  to 
report  to  the  County  Superintendents,  and  should 
l)ear  to  them  a  relatioh  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  County  Superintendents  bear  to  the  State 
Department. 

A  law  containing  such  or  similar  provisions,  should 
l}e  immediately  considered  and  put  into  operation  as 
-soon  as  possible.  The  present  jaw,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  district  supervision,  is  ineffective,  and  as  before 
■Stated,  will  not  accomplish  what  is  desired.  Hoping 
that  others  will  present  their  views  on  this  subject 
and  give  their  mode  of  securing  district  supervision, 
so  that  a  law  embodying  the  very  best  features  calcu- 
lated to  improve  our  schools  and  render  our  system 


more  nearly  perfect,  may  soon  be  considered  and 
passed,  we  leave  the  subject  for  further  discussbn  by 
the  members  of  the  Association. 


Superintendent  H.  B.  Eastburn,  Bucks, 
offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  urges 
the  taking  of  such  action  by  our  next  Legisla- 
ture as  shall  provide  for  an  effective  system  of  local 
supervision  of  our  public  schools. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Allen  said,  that  while  all  agree 
that  closer  local  supervision  than  we  now 
have  is  necessary,  the  question  remains — 
How  shall  we  enforce  it  ?  where  is  the  power  ? 
His  own  idea  was  that  a  portion  of  the  State 
appropriation  might  be  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  or  better,  perhaps,  let  the  State  offer 
to  bear  a  certain  portion  of  the  expense,  if 
the  district  will  do  its  share. 

Dr.  Hays  believed  in  that  kind  of  State 
help.  There  should  be  some  means  by  which 
a  district  might  secure  any  special  feature 
which  has  proved  valuable  elsewhere,  al- 
though they  were  not  able  to  stand  the  whole 
expense.  The  few  live  districts  would  take 
advantage  of  such  a  chance,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceeded it  would  stir  up  an  agitation  all  over 
the  surrounding  neighborhood,  and  so  extend 
the  benefit. 

Prof.  Beard  thought  the  principle  of  super- 
intendency  was  a  clearly-defined  part  of  our 
system,  and  this  was  only  carrying  out  and 
applying  it.  We  have  proved  the  worth  of  the 
county  superin tendency,  and  we  should  now 
take  another  step  forward. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mrs.  Randall  Diehl  read  the  "Bugle 
Song.'' 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  The  Kindergarten. 
She  requests  that  no  synopsis  be  published, 
promising  the  paper  as  soon  as  she  can  pre- 
pare it  for  publication. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  2:30 
p.  m. 

♦ — . i. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


SONG  by  the  Quartette — "  Dreams  of 
Heaven." 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to 
audit  the  Treasurer's  account :  Messrs.  A. 
T.  Douthett,  Allegheny;  B.  F.  Patterson, 
Pottsville ;  S.  D.  Ingram,  Dauphin. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Allen  suggested  that  some 
means  be  adopted  to  secure  a  larger  number 
of  enrolled  members.  He  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  have  persons  secure  their  member- 
ship tickets  before  having   railroad  orders 
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issued  to  them.  Or  better,  perhaps,  if  such 
arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  roads, 
let  us  pay  full  fare  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  receive  free  return  tickets  on  presenta- 
tion of  our  membership  card  to  the  ticket- 
agent  of  the  Association.  He  thought  the 
latter  system  might  be  established. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  offered  the 
following : 

Resohedt  That  the  Ticket  Agent  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  instructed  to  issue  orders  for  railroad  facilities 
only  to  such  persons  as  shall  forward  with  their  ap- 
plication the  membership  fee  required  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Hays  offered  the  following  substitute, 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution 
agreed  to : 

Rtiohedt  That  this  Association  hereby  expresses 
its  judgment,  that  those  arranging  for  future  meetings 
should  so  plan  it  that  only  those  actually  members  of 
this  Association  shall  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  advantages  granted  by  railroads,  hotels,  or  other 
parties,  on  account  of  our  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  the  Sec- 
retary for  next  year  was  directed  to  have  one 
thousand  copies  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
\  Mr.  M.  N.  Horton,  Williamsport,  then 
read  a  paper  on  *'  High  Schools,  their  place 
in  a  System  of-  Public  Instruction,  and  State 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


'  M.  N.   HORTON. 

WITH  a  view  to  enlarge,  if  possible,  the  advan- 
tages of  our  system  of  public  education,  and 
to  extend  the  same  in  fullest  measure  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  the  young  and  rising  generation, 
let  us  inquire,  V  What  is  the  proper  place  of  the 
High  School  in  that  system,  and  what  need  of  aid 
from  the  State  is  there  for  their  establishment  and 
maintenance  ?" 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, a  somewhs^  liberal  supply ;  many,  if  not  the 
most  of  which,  are  tolerably  well  endowed,  well  pro- 
vided with  instructors,  and  some  well  supplied  with 
the  most  approved  means  of  illustrating  the  various 
sciences  taught.  Indeed,  the  number  of  colleges 
seems  to  be  considerably  beyond  tne  ability  of  the 
young  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered. 
For  though  a  majority  of  them  may,  perhaps,  have 
work  enough  to  do,  yet,  as  a  distinguished  educator 
said  last  year  at  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
"  Some  of  them  need  most  of  all,  a  few  students." 
Besides,  if  the  numerous  and  almost  general  com- 
plaints of  college  officers  mean  anything,  they  need 
scarcely  less  that  those  who  apply  to  be  admitted  as 
college  students  should  go  better  prepared  for  college 
work.  In  confirmation  of  these  views,  I  quote  the 
following  from  State  Superintendent  Wickersham*s 
report  for  1873  :  "There  are  in  Pennsylvania  more 
than  thirty-nine  institutions  with  the  corporate  powers 
of  colleges,  but  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that 
number  possess  full  corporate  rank;  and  not  nipi-e 


than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  students  are 
in  the  regular  college  courses." 

As  to  the  pecuniary  support  and  maintenance  of 
these  institutions,  many  of  them  in  their  founding 
and  endowments  have  happily  furnished  occasions 
for  splendid  examples  of  individual  munificence ;  and 
there  have  been,  I  believe,  numerous  instances  in 
which  they  have  received  liberal  appropriations  from 
the  governmental  treasuries;  but  their  principal 
source  of  revenue  I  suppose  to  be  the  tuition  money 
of  their  patrons,  consequently  its  'amount  must  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  students  in  attendance. 

On  the  other  hand,  lower  schools,  variously  desig- 
nated as  common,  primary,  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  have  now  been  established  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  United  Stat^.  These  are  controlled  and 
largely  supported  by  the  several  state  governments, 
each  having  its  "system  of  common  schools.'*  In 
our  own  state,  they  have  quite  outgrown  all  serious 
opposition  to  them,  and  are  more  and  more  becoming 
the  j  ust  pride  of  our  peoples.  The  advantages  afforded 
by  many  of  these  schools  are  excellent  of  their  kind, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  whole  they 
are  constantly  and  rapidly  improving.  But  the  sys- 
tem, excellent  as  it  is,  comes  far  short  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  objects,  because  of  a  very  serious  and  widely 
prevailing  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  According  to  the  Superintendent's  report, 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  only  one  in  six 
of  our  entire  number  of  teachers  is  fully  qualified 
for  their  work,  and  this  includes  all  those  who  hold 
professional  or  permanent  certificates,  or  normal 
school  diplomas,  whether  worthily  or  unworthily. 

But  the  advantages  afforded  by  these  schools, 
being  at  best  comparatively  limited  in 'their  extent 
and  narrow  in  their  range  of  subjects,  except  where 
the  Hig*h  School  is  established,  are  sufficient  only 
for  the  simpler  and  more  rudimental  beginnings  of 
an  education ;  and  to  pass  beyond  their  narrow  edu- 
cational limits  into  the  higher,  broader,  and  more 
difficult,  though  more  delightful  fields  of  culture,  and 
especially  to  cross  the  wide  gulf  between  them  and 
the  college,  is  an  undertaking  which  not  unfrequently 
prissents  difficulties  and  discouragements  too  great  to 
be  readily  overcome.  From  the  report  before  men- 
tioned, it  appears  that  of  the  entire  number  of  per- 
sons of  school  age  in  the  State,  less  than  four  per  cent, 
were  engaged  in  the  study  of  one  or  more  branches 
of  knowledge  beyond  the  elements ;  while  the  num- 
ber who  will  pursue  to  any  considerable  extent  a 
liberal  course  of  learning,  is  much  smaller. 

Suppose  a  young  man  to  have  completed  the  lim- 
ited course  of  study  allowed  him  in  the  common 
school,  and  to  have  some  desire  to  go  further  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  begins  to  make  inquiry 
for  some  school  in  which  the  higher  branches  are 
taught.  Happy  is  he,  if  only  there  is  a  high  school 
near  at  hand  affording  the  desired  facilities.  But  if 
there  is  no  high  school  accessible  to  him,  pursuing 
his  inquiries,  he  hears,  it  may  be,  of  some  academy, 
more  or  less  remote,  or  some  institute  or  seminary, 
or  Professor  Bunkum's  private  school.  He  examines 
with  unfeigned  interest  the  specious  circular :  "De- 
li^lhtful  and  healthful  location  ;*'  "Easy  and  pleasant 
ride  by  steamboat  or  rail ;"  "Rooms,  board  and  tui- 
tion. &c.,  for  so  much ;"  but  alas  \  these  are  all  be- 
yond his  reach,  for  he  has  not  the  necessary  means  at 
his  command.  Though  he  is  worthy  and  talented,  un- 
fortunately he  is  poor.  It  may  be  he  must  needs  toil 
every  morning  and  every  evening  and  every  holiday 
in  aid  of  his  own  support,  and  can  be  spared  from 
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home -during  the  usual  school  hours  only  with  difii- 
culty.  He  cannot  even  meet  the  demand  for  tuition 
alone,  in  the  academy  that  may  chance  to  be  near  by. 
Much  less  can  he  meet  the  larger  demands  of  the 
private  tutor  for  tuition,  and  still  less  is  he  able  to 
incur  the  unavoidable  expense  of  travel,  board  and 
tuition  incident  upon  attending  some  distant  school. 
But  these  are  his  only  alternatives,  and  so  he  is 
doomed  to  plod  on  in  gloomy  ignorance  of  what 
useful  sphere  he  might  have  Blled,  had  the  means  of 
improvement  been  within  his  reach.  And  this  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  no  mere  picture  of  the  fancy.  It  is 
widely  representative,  and,  I  believe,  depicts  fairly, 
though  feebly  it  may  be,  the  condition  of  thousands 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes  whose  talents,  whose  in- 
fluence, whose  power  for  good  are  thus  lost  to 
themselves,  to  their  friends,  and'to  the  world. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  several  other  re- 
spects in  which  private  schools  and  academies  fail  to 
fill  the  broad  space  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
schools,  and  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  deficiency  so 
apparent  here  in  our  educational  system.  Though 
there  are  doubtless  many  privat*e  schools  and  acade- 
mies that  do  truly  afford  excellent  advantages,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  many  others  are  wretched  in  their 
appointments,  defective  or  erroneous  in  their  instruc- 
tion, and  productive  of  the  most  pitiable  results.  There 
are,  besides,  certain  features  in  their  manner  of  origin 
and  continuance  which  often  quite  seriously  impair 
their  usefulness. 

They  are  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances,  obliged 
to  receive  pupils  of  every  grade  and  age,  constituting 
assemblages  of  a  very  promiscuous  character  in  order 
to  make  them  pay.  As  a  consequence,  classes  are 
numerous,  thp  time  allotted  for  each  is  short,  progress 
is  slow,  and  but  little  is  accomplished.  Again,  pupils 
are  too  frequently  allowed  to  take  up  in  the  most  de- 
sultory manner  any  and  every  branch  of  study  that  may 
suit  convenience  or  caprice,  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  present  attainments  or  capabilities,  or  to  philosophi- 
cal sequence,  so  that  in  such  schools  it  is  no  very  un- 
common thing  to  find  from  8  to  12  **  higher  branches'* 
pursued  at  once  by  pupils  whose  attainments  in  ele- 
mentary studies  would  by  no  means  allow  them  to 
graduate  from  the  common  school. 

Moreover,  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  parents, 
wisely  prefer  to  have  their  children  as  much  as  possi- 
ble within  their  own  influence  and  under  their  own 
care  and  daily  observation  while  at  school,  rather  than 
intrust  them  to  the  overseers  of  a  boarding  school  far 
away  and  among  stranger-companions  whose  moral 
influence  may  be  anything  but  salutary. 

If  now  there  were  established  in  suitable  localities 
and  on  a  proper  basis,  a  sufficient  number  of  High 
Schools,  these  deficiencies,  which  I  believe  are  justly 
(o  be  regarded  as  the  most  serions  in  our  educational 
system,  would  be  pretty  thoroughly  provided  for. 

First. — There  would  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all,  the  means  of  acquiring  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and 
in  connection  therewith  the  attainment  by,  the  masses, 
of  a  breadth  and  depth  of  culture  and  refinement 
now  quite  unknown  to  them. 

Second. — There  would  also  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  any  whose  talents,  genius,  or  disposition 
might  impel  to  such  a  course,  the  means  of  laying  a 
proper  and  thorough  foundation  for  the  highest  jxjs- 
sible  educational  attainments  in  college  or  university. 

Third.  The  colleges  and  universities  would  have 
extended  means  of  usefulness,  not  only  by  having 
larger  numbers,  of  better  qualified  students  in  attend- 


ance, but  their  pecuniary  resources  being  enlarged 
by  this  increase  of  patronage,  they  would  be  able  to 
provide  libraries,  faculties,  laboratories  and  apparatus 
more  nearly  adequate  to  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  their  appropriate  work. 

Fourth. — There  would  be  the  means  of  supplying 
the  lower  grade  schools  with  better  teachers.  These 
would  be  nimished  in  part  directly  from  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  school,  and  in  part  by  sending  to 
our  normal  schools  students  so  far  advanced  in  their 
education  that  the  chiei  work  of  the  normal  school 
would  not  be,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  that 
of  academic  instruction,  but  rather  their  more  peculiar 
and  appropriate  work,  namely,  professional  training. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  the  High 
School  should  furnish  tuition  essentially  free  of  ex- 
pense to  all  classes  alike ;  in  other  words,  it  should  be 
provided  for  and  sustained  as  a  part  of  our  system, 
and  so  might  be  called  the  High  Common  School. 

As  to  numbers  and  location,  there  should  be  one 
<9r  more  in  every  city  and  borough,  and  in  counties 
and  portions  of  counties  where  no  city  or  borough 
High  School  is  readily  accessible,  they  should  be 
established  at  the  most  convenient  centres,  according 
to  the  population. 

The  branches  of  study  to  be  pursued  and  taught 
in  the  High  School  should  be  such  and  arranged  in 
such  manner  as  to  provide,  i.  That  the  education  of 
all  shall  proceed  in  a  manner  at  once  systematic, 
harmonious,  and  symmetrical ;  in  other  words,  in  such 
a  manner  that  at  whatever  point  of  progress  the  pupil 
may  be  obliged  to  discontinue  his  efforts  in  school, 
he  may  then  have  attained  in  knowledge  and  in  cul- 
ture the  most  and  the  best  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  attain  with  tne  previous  kngwledge  that  his 
school  opportunities  were  then  and  there  to  cease. 
2.  That  they  especially,  who  design  to  become 
teachers  in  the  common  schools,  shall  have  ample 
opportunity  for  an  extended  pursuit  and  thorough 
review  of  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  those  schools.  3.  That  those  desiring  to 
procure  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction  shall  have 
sufficient    facilities   for    the    requisite    preparation. 

The  attainment  of  these  objects  in  the  same  school 
in  a  judicious  and  economical  manner  presents 
some  considerable  difficulties.  A  large  portion  of 
th?se,  however,  would  be  removed,  if  in  accordance 
with  the  views  and  suggestions  of  soma  distinguished 
educators  of  the  present  day,  the  colleges  should 
make  such  changes  in  their  curricula  as  would  har- 
monize them  with  the  requisition^  of  the  High 
School,  and  thus  make  the  college  also  a  constituent 
part  of,  and  a  final  complement  to,  the  educational 
structure. 

The  high  school  thus  established  would  be  free 
from  the  objections  already  noticed  to  which  some 
other  schools  are  liable.  It  would  be  open  to  all,  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor  as  well.  Scholarly  attain- 
ments and  correct  deportment  would  be  the  only 
passports  requisite  for  admission.  It  would  be  ac- 
cessible to  all,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  way  prac- 
ticable to  make  it  so.  It  being  a  part  of  a  complete 
system  of  graded  schools  in  which  pupils  can  pass 
from  any  one  grade  to  the  next  higher  only  by  pro- 
motion based  on  their  individual  merits,  a  system  not 
dependent  for  its  support  upon  tuititm  money  charged 
at  higher  rates  for  higher  branches ;  those  higher 
branches  will  not  here  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  those  which  ought  to  precede  them,  on  any  ac- 
count, and  least  of  all  on  account  of  any  mere  arbi- 
trarv  convenience  or  caprice ;  pupils  of  every  grade 
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and  age  will  not  be  received  promiscuously  into  one 
school  room ;  but  the  work  of  education  being  sys- 
tematically laid  out,  will  be  pursued  in  a  manner  no 
less  systematic ;  the  present  age,  attainments,  capa- 
bilities and  needs  of  the  pupil  being  the  constant 
and  only  guides  in  directing  his  future  course.  In 
this  way,  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  high  school  or 
the  college,  there  is  some  solid  and  substantial  foun- 
dation for  higher  attainments,  and  some  reasonable 
hope  for  a  full  and  symmetrical  development  of  true 
manhood.  By  me^ns  of  high  schools  so  established, 
parents  will  be  able  at  an  expense  comparatively 
trifling,  to  provide  their  children  with  abetter  educa- 
tion at  home  than  could  be  secured  by  sending  them 
abroad  to  school,  and  at  the  same  time  not  lose  them 
from  their  own  society,  care",  and  influence. 

Besides,  in  a  system  thus  complete,  how  great  are 
the  incentives  to  all  in  each  lower  grade  to  rise 
higher  and  pursue  their  educational  advantages 
further  than  they  would  do,  were  there  no  high 
school  at  hand  to  encourage  their  hopes  and  inspire 
their  ambition !  How  often  do  those  below  take 
courage  from  the  example  and  success  of  those  above 
them,  and  press  onward  and  upward  with  greater 
expectations  and  nobler  aspirations,  so  that  they  often 
graduate  with  honor  from  the  high  school,  or  even 
from  the  university,  whose  first  intent  was  merely  to 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ! 

Finally,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  it  seems  as 
if  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question  as  to  the  true 
policy  of  the  state  in  aid  of  the  establishment  and 
support  of  the  high  common  school,  in   addition  to 
the  noble  undertakings  she  has  already  assumed  in 
this  great  work  of  popular  education.      But,  how- 
ever manifest  the  proper  course  may  seem   to  us, 
there  will  doubtless  be  objections  raised,  and  opposi- 
tion made  to  any  plan   that  may   be  proposed  by 
which  to  give  special  aid  to  high  schools.     It  will 
perhaps  be  said,  "Let  the  state  appropriations  be  in- 
creased if  need  be,  but  let  them  be  distributed  wholly 
on  the  same  basis  as  now,  namely,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  taxables  in  the  several  cities  and  coun- 
ties."    But,  by  this  method,  inasmuch  ad  the  appor- 
tionment  has  no  direct   reference   whatever  either 
to  the  efforts  put  forth,  or  to  the  work  accomplished, 
or  to  what  is  needed  in  any  particular  citv,  or  county, 
or  district ;    that   county,  or  city,  or  district  which 
does  the  most  educational   work,  and   makes  the 
largest  educational  outlays,  may  receive  proportion- 
ally the  smallest  share  in  the  public  fund.     Is  this 
jast  and  equitable  ?     Does  it  place  any  proper  incen- 
tive before  the  people  to  invest  their  money  in  the 
work  of  higher  education  ?     Is  it  just  that  the  people 
of  one  locality,  properly  appreciating  educational  ad- 
fantages,  taxing  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  build  up 
and  sustain  their  schools,  keeping  them  open  for  ten 
months  of  the  year,  employing  and  adequately  re- 
munerating for  their  services  the  best  teachers,  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  high  school  at  a  large 
additional  expense  ?  Is  it  just,  I  say,  that  these  bear- 
mg  so  large  a  share  in  the  work  should  receive  no 
greater  aid  from  the  state,  or  "even  less  aid  from  that 
source  than  the  people  of  another  locality  who  have 
DO  high  school,  and  employ  the  cheapest  and  poor- 
est teachers  for  the  shortest   possible  time,  so  that 
when  they  have  received  their  annual  appropriation 
from  the  state  they  have  but  a  comparatively  small 
amount  to  raise  by  taxation  ? 

Especially  does  the  answer  to  this  question  seem 
very  clear  and  decisive,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  educational  effort  in  a  given 


locality  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  children  or  the 
people  of  that  locality,  &ut  are  rather  like  so  much 
net  gain  in  the  business,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
which  is  continually  added  to  the  capital  stock  of 
state  and  national  resources.  But,  in  many  locali- 
ties, the  high  school  cannot  be  established  without 
opposition.  In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  the 
popular  need  far  exceeds  the  popular  demand.  In 
other  words,  the  demand  is  often  least  where  the 
need  is  really  greatest.  It  is  only  the  sick  that  need 
to  be  healed;  yet,  those  whose  ailments  are  most  dan- 
gevous  are  often  least  conscious  of  needing  a  physician. 

The  opposition  met,  comes  from  several  sources. 
First,  from  a  few  of  those  who  have  wealth  but  have 
no  children  to  educate ;  whose  sordid  and  miserly 
dispositions  allow  them  no  higher  ambition  than  that 
of  hoarding  their  gains,  and  to  whom  the  words  tax 
and  taxation  are  ever  a  terror  and  a  torment.  Oth- 
ers, having  wealth  and  also  children  whom  they  de- 
sire to  educate,  prefer  to  lavish  their  funds  upon  sun- 
dry private  schools,  many  of  which,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  afford  little  more  than  a  sad  waste  of 
money,  time  and  opportunities.  These  are  opposed 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes  altogether,  and  espe- 
cially to  taxes  for  the  support  of  high  schools.  They 
say,  "  Let  those  who  want  their  children  educated 
pay  for  it  as  we  do.  We  are  unwilling  to  be  taxed  to 
educate  other  people's  children  and  receive  no  bene- 
fit from  it  ourselves."  Others  still,  having  but  limited 
pecuniary  resources,  are  affected  with  a  false  pride, 
and  being  ambitious  of  classing  themselves  with  the 
rich,  struggle  to  place  their  .children  in  "pay  schools" 
and  at  the  same  time  utter  their  unreasonable  com- 
plaint, that  they  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools 
to  which  they  do  not  choose  to  send  their  children. 
Still,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  and  have  been  in- 
formed, these  opponents  of  a  public  school  system 
are  growing  less  numerous,  and  especially  where  the 
high  school  has  been  well  and  successfully  estab- 
lished, sending  out  its  yearly  quota  of  scholarly  grad- 
uates and  teachers,  converts  to  a  belief  in  the  genu- 
ine worth  of  our  public  schools,  and  in  the  great 
necessity  of  adding  the  high  school  to  complete  the 
system,  have  thus  been  rapidly  multiplied. 

But  what  shall  be  done  to  meet  this  opposition  ? 
What  shall  be  done  to  arouse  to  action  those  who, 
though  really  interested  in  this  subject,  are  by  reason 
of  other  absorbing  interests  apparently  indifferent  to  it? 
Cannot  some  proper  incentives  be  employed  that  shall 
lead  to  more  determined  and  vigorous  action  ?  Shall 
a  well-informed  and  intelligent  people  yield  Jo  the 
wishes  and  objections  of  those  who  would  pursue  a 
policy  suicidal  to  their  own  interests,  and  subversive 
of  the  interests  of  the  state  ?  The  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  state  consist  in  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  her  people.  Nay,  intelligence  is  wealth, 
and  knowledge  is  power.  Every  educational  ad- 
vantage properly  improved,  whereby  her  people  are 
able  better  to  develop,  improve,  or  bring  into  use  any 
of  her  extended  agricultural,  commercial,  mineral,  or 
manufacturing  resources,  is  to  the  State  an  increment 
of  wealth  and  an  element  of  power.  Nay,  more,  is 
not  the  State  by  these  agencies  relieved  of  incalcula- 
ble burdens  of  poverty,  vice  and  crime,  that  are  sure 
to  follow  wherever  ignorance  leads  the  way. 

And  shall  the  state  fail  to  enlarge  and  multiply 
her  resource  and  increase  her  power  for  good,  by 
withholding  the  aid  and  encouragement  necessary 
for  placing  the  educational  advantages  named  within 
the  reach  of  all  ?  Will  the  state  make  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  thousands  of  talented  and  promising 
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pupils  attending  our  common  schools  against  whose 
poverty  the  doorway  to  higher  education  is  now 
necessarily  closed  ?  Shall  their  talents,  their  possi- 
ble learning  and  influence  be  lost  to  the  state  and  to 
the  world  for  the  lack  of  the  High  School  ? 

Let,  therefore,  the  direct  aid  and  encouragement 
of  the  state  be  given  to  the  establishment  and  sup 
port  of  high  schools,  and  not  only  will  the  false 
views  and  erroneous  theories  concerning  them  and 
our  educational  system  be  removed  as  the  high 
schools  increase  in  number  and  efficiency,  but  there 
must  also  result,  it  seems  to  me,  a  decided  and  ma- 
terial gain  in  the  general  effectiveness  of  our  whole 
system  of  public  education ;  and  thus  will  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  st^te  be  promoted,  and  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  her  people  be  perpetuated. 


An  invitation  was  read  from  the  Normal 
Base  Ball  Club,  to  play  a  match  game  on  the 
school  grounds  this  evening  at  half-past  six 
o'clock.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
Dr.  Wickersham  was  unanimously  chosen 
captain  of  the  **  Association  nine." 

D.  £.  ELast,  Esq.,  Mechanicsburg,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Standard  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers/* as  follows: 

STANDARD  QUALIFICATIONS. 

D.  E.  KAST. 

THERE  are  certain  essential  qualities  of  which 
all  teachers  should  be  possessed.  The  first  is  a 
character  strictly  moral.  No  other  qualification  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  it.  It  is  the  foundation 
on  which  all  true  education  must  rest,  and  without 
which  education  fails  of  its  chief  end,  the  elevation 
of  the  human  race.  Strict  morality  is  a  prime  requis- 
ite in  teachers  in  general,  but  it  is  doubly  so  in  those 
of  a  republic.  TTie  stability  of  republican  institu- 
tions rests  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  if  the  training  of  the  youth  be  entrusted  to 
teachers  of  lax  virtue,  no  surer  course  for  their  sub- 
version can  be  pursued. 

Originality  in  the  teacher  is  another  requisite. 
His  mind  should  be  given  to  thought.  While  not 
discarding  what  has  been  furnished  by  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him,  he  should  enter  new 
fields,  ^explore  their  hidden  mysteries,  and  make 
them  tributary  to  his  labors.  The  teacher  who  is 
content  to  follow  blindly  in  the  paths  that  others 
have  marked  out,  who  never  opens  a  new  road  to  a 
familiar  truth,  or  places  before  his  class  new  fruits 
freshly  gathered,  will  fail  to  arouse  those  talents 
with  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  endowed  them. 
He  should  also  acquaint  himself  with  what  is  trans- 
piring in  the  world,  with  the  discoveries  making  in 
the  fields  of  science,  that  when  occasion  requires  he 
may  draw  upon  this  fund.  Thus  can  he  awaken  in 
his  pupils  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  will  lead 
them  to  study  nature's  works  and  discover  its  hidden 
mysteries. 

Another  requisite  is  aptness  to  teach.  Scholarly 
attainments  will  not  impart  this ;  no  amount  of  knowl- 
edge can  supply  it ;  it  must  be  bom  in  the  individual. 
True,  study  of  the  methods  pursued  by  successful 
teachers  will  prove  of  great  benefit ;  special  training 
for  the  work  will  make  many  excellent  teachers — ^is 
in  fact  indispensable — but  the  highest  type  of  teacher 


cannot  be  made  by  any  or  all  of  these  agencies.  The 
ability  successfully  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to 
discover  for  itself  the  truth  sought,  marks  the  true 
teacher. 

In  the  further  treatment  of  my  subject,  I  propose 
considering  it  under  two  heads :  Original  knowlelge, 
and  Acquired  knowledge.  Original  knowledge  may 
be  considered  under  the  following  divisions : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  true  object  of  education. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  child-mind  and  the  law  of 
its  development. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  youthful  tastes  and  inclinations 
and  how  to  control  and  direct  them. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  spheres  in  life  and 
how  to  utilize  this  knowledge  in  individual  teaching. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the"  educational  sentiment  of 
the  community  in  which  he  teaches  and  how  to  im- 
prove it. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  himself,  his  capabilities  and 
how  to  increase  Siem,  his  temperament  and  how  to 
regulate  it. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  true  object  of  education.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  argument  in  proof  of 
this  proposition.  Without  this  know  ledge,  the  teacher 
gropes  his  way  in  the  dark,  his  teaching  is  aimless. 
He  may,  perchance,  lead  the  mind  of  his  pupils  into 
the  proper  channel,  but  even  then  uncertainty  marks 
his  work.  It  is  "  the  blind  leading  the  blind."  The 
artificer  who  designs  an  implement,  has  in  view  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  so  models  it  as 
best  to  fit  it  for  accomplishing  its  work.  How  much 
greater  the  necessity  that  the  teacher  understand  the 
object  for  which  he  is  training  mind,  that  his  labors 
be  not  in  vain,  or  even  worse. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  child-mind 
and  the  law  of  its  development.  To  become  a  skill- 
ful workman  in  material  things,  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  substance  wrought.  This  state- 
ment will  not  be  questioned.  It  is  also  true  that 
many  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  art  as 
imitators.  The  best  results,  ho^^ever,  are  only  ob- 
tained when  the  workman  understands  the  nature  of 
that  upon  which  he  labors.  If  he  who  labors  upon 
that  which  perishes  with  the  using,  requires  this 
knowledge,  it  is  certainly  none  the  less  incumbent 
upon  the  teacher  to  know  the  nature  of  the  child-mind, 
and  the  law  of  its  development.  "Without  this  knowl- 
edge, he  is  the  merest  empiric ;  possessed  of  it  he  be- 
comes a  workman  needing  not  to  be  ashamed. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  youthful  tastes  and  inclina- 
tionSf  and  how  to  direct  them.  There  is  no  other 
profession  in  which  this  is  so  imperatively  demanded. 
The  teacher  has  to  deal  with  pupils  of  all  possible 
tastes  and  inclinations,  and  his  ability  to  control  and 
direct  them  determines  his  success.  He  finds  one 
pupil  who  has  a  passion  for  mathematics,  another  for 
language,  and  a  third  for  natural  science.  These 
are  the  minds  that  under  proper  training  become  the 
leaders  in  their  respective  departments  of  science. 
To  cramp  them  by  forcing  them  into  the  same  mold 
would  be  criminal  in  a  teacher.  He  must  not,  how- 
ever, lose  sight  of  the  truth,  that  one  object  of  educa- 
tion is  a  well-balanced  mind.  To  secure  this,  de- 
mands that  all  the  mental  faculties  receive  culture, 
and  his  is  the  labor  of  effecting  this  without  crushing 
out  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  pupils  enter  school  without  any  love  for 
the  work,  while  some  entertain  for  it  a  positive  dis- 
like. This  may  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  feeling. 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  remove  it,  and 
create  in  its  stead  a  healthy  sentiment.    To  accom* 
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plish  this  successfully  demands  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  matter  in  hand  and  skillful  execution. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  spheres  in  life^  and 
how  to  utilize  this  knowledge  in  individual  instruc 
tion.  Since  it  is  not  intended  that  all  should  occupy 
the  same  sphere  in  life,  their  training  should  not  be 
the  same.  This  difference  should  begin  during 
school-life.  While  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
school  branches  is  indispensable  to  success  in  any 
walk  of  life,  to  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  skill  re- 
quires special  preparation.  To  discover  the  tastes  of 
pupils,  and  their  adaptedness  for  particular  fields  of 
labor,  and  to  give  them  proper  direction,  demand  in 
the  teacher  talent  of  the  highest  order.  I  do  not 
maintain  that  the  prime  object  of  education  is  to  train 
with  a  view  to  the  employments  of  life,  but  this  is  un- 
questionably one  of  its  prominent  objects.  The  grea- 
ter has  endowed  us  with  faculties,  and  demands  of 
us  that  we  improve  them.  Since  these  differ,  and  our 
employments  also  differ^  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
cultivate  them  with  a  view  to  their  use.  To  give 
them  their  earliest  direction  is  the  work  of  the 
teacher. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  educational  sentiment  of  the 
community  in  which  he  teaches  and  how  to  improve 
it.  The  teacher  should  be  a  pioneer  in  the  march  of 
improvement.  Many  erroneous  views  prevail  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  of  education,  as  well  as  to  the 
methods  of  instruction.  By  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  community,  he 
prepares  himself  for  their  removal.  At  the  same 
time  he  learns  where,  by  judicious  encouragement, 
he  may  stimulate  into  vigorous  growth  correct  senti- 
ments that  are  struggling  for  existence.  This  is  a 
field  in  which  his  influence  for  good  becomes  a  power, 
if  properly  used,  and  it  is  no  less  his  duty  to  cultivate 
it  than  it  is  to  train  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  The 
true  statesman  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  his 
country.  He  studies  all  the  elements  that  affect  her 
welfare,  those  that  bode  her  ill  as  well  as  those  that 
tend  to  her  weal.  He  exerts  every  energy  to  ward 
off  the  threatened  ill,  and  to  strengthen  the  influences 
for  good.  It  is  equally  incumbent  upon  the  teacher 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  educational  work,  to  study 
every  influence  that  affects  his  success,  to  remove  the 
evil  and  stimulate  the  good. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  himself  his  capabilities,  and 
Mow  to  increase  them,  his  temperament,  and  how  to 
govern  it.  To  know  himself  is  no  less  incumbent  on 
the  teacher,  than  it  is  to  know  that  upon  which  he 
labors.  Indeed,  this  knowledge  is  indispensable  to 
his  success.  A  want  of  it  is  a  prominent  cause  of 
failure  in  teaching.  Many  teachers  over-estimate 
their  capabilities,  and  when  the  test  of  the  school- 
room is  applied,  they  fail.  Failures  also  result  from 
an  under-estimate  of  our  abilities,  but  these  are  of 
less  frequent  occurrence.  Success  demands  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  strength,  and  entire  confidence  in 
ourselves.  Want  of  this  is  characterized  by  indeci- 
sion in  teaching,  attended  with  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. 

The  second  general  division  of  the  subject,  namely. 
Acquired  Knowledge,  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  several  branches.  This  includes  Language, 
Mathematics,  History,  the  Arts,  the  Natural  Sciences, 
and  the  Rational  Sciences. 

Language  may  be  considered  under  its  separate 
heads  of  orthography,  reading,  grammar,  rhetoric  and 
English  composition,  and  English  and  American  lit- 
erature.   A  knowledge  of  Orthography  should  em- 


brace phonetics,  accent,  syllabication  and  orthoepy. 
A  knowledge  of  Reading  should  embrace  articulation, 
pronunciation,  inflection,  emphasis,  pauses  and  tones. 
A  knowledge  of  Grammar  should  embrace  etymology, 
analysis,  and  synthesis.  A  knowledge  of  Rhetoric 
and  Composition  should  embrace  punctuation,  diction, 
sentences,  figures,  versification,  poetry  and  prose  com- 
position. A  knowledge  of  English  and  American 
Literature  should  embrace  the  origin  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  leading  English  and  American  writers. 
Mathematics  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads :  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
&c.,  each  of  which  is  susceptible  of  treatment  in  de- 
tail. History  embraces  the  facts,  and  the  philosophy. 
The  Natural  Sciences  include  physiology,  botany, 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  &c.,  in  their  varied 
details.  The  Rational  Sciences  are  embraced  in 
three  classes,  variously  named  by  different  authors. 

Little  of  the  school  literature  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  still  less  of  the  training  received  by  those 
who  contemplated  teaching,  had  anything  to  do  with 
Methods  of  Instruction.  This  knowledge  was  ob- 
tained, if  obtained  at  all,  through  experience.  The 
teacher  was  Idft  Xb  grope  his  way.  Much  time  was 
lost,  and  doubtless,  many,  who  with  proper  training 
might  have  graced  our  literature  with  their  contribu- 
tions or  won  distinction  in  fields  of  science,  were 
destined  to  the  more  obscure  walks  in  life  through  the 
bungling  work  of  a  tyro.  I  would  not  under-esti- 
mate  experience ;  it  is  invaluable ;  but  let  us  have 
knowledge  first,  and  experience  afterward  to  utilize 
it.  To  the  end  that  a  knowledge  of  teaching  may  be 
acquired  have  our  Normal  Schools  been  established. 
They  occupy  a  field  that  has  hitherto  been  unoccu- 
pied. To  them  we  must  look  for  that  training  which 
shall  prepare  teachers  for  intelligent  work.  Good 
results  have  already  followed  their  work.  May  they 
continue  to  follow,  growing  better  and  better  until 
there  shall  remain  nothing  to  be  desired. 


Prof.  Brooks  said,  one  of  the  points  in  which 
our  teachers  need  special  improvement  was 
that  referred  to  by  Prof.  Westlake  this  morn- 
ing— in  literary  culture.  This  deficiency  ap- 
pears in  their  conversation,  their  composi- 
tion, and  their  letters.  Very  few  of  our  com- 
mon school  teachers  can  write  a  respectable 
letter.  (A  number  of  absurd  instances  were 
cited. )  One  of  our  graduates  failed  to  secure 
a  good  situation  by  a  careless  letter  to  a 
board  of  directors ;  another  secured  a  posi- 
tion almost  entirely  by  the  excellence  of  his 
letter  of  application.  Supt.  Shaub  has  quite 
a  collection  of  curiosities  in  the  shape  of  let- 
ters, and  suggested  that  we  hear  from  him. 

Supt.  Shaub  fully  endorsed  what  had  been 
said  about  the  frequency  and  ludicrous  char- 
acter of  epistolary  blunders,  but  thought  the 
matter  already  sufficiently  illustrated. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  blunders,  there  had  been  great  im- 
provement in  all  respects  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  county  superintendency. 

Prof.  Allen  asked,  if  we  must  teach  hour 
after  hour  from  the  book>  when  can  anybody 
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find  time  to  learn  to  read  and  write?  He 
knew  of  a  school  where  all  the  boys  and  girls 
were  required  to  make  their  communications 
to  the  teacher  in  writing,  the  correctness  of 
which  in  all  points  was  subject  to  criticism. 
Where  teachers  have  to  do  this,  they  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  posted. 

Dr.  Hays  said  his  collection  of  letters 
would  beat  that  of  Prof.  Brooks  ;  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  perplexity  for  the  colleges,  whether 
they  should  ha.ve  to  teach  the  common  school 
branches.  He  had  gone  to  a  school  where 
the  pupils  wrote  letters  every  day,  but  it  dif- 
fered from  Prof.  Allen's  because  the  teacher 
didn't  get  to  see  the  letters.  We  must  adopt 
a  plan  that  will  induce  the  child  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  his  own  language. 

Superintendent  A.  T.  Douthett,  chairman 
of  the  auditing  committee,  presented  the 
following  as  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the 
past  year,  which  they  found  to  be  correct: 

Shippensburg,  August  13th,  1874. 
The  following  report  of  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  money  by  your- Treasurer  for  last  year>  is 
respectfully  submitted : 

1873-  Dr. 

Aug.  14,  To  cash  balance  on  hand,    -   '     %    555  58 
14,    "  promissory  note,        -         -  I '9  58 

"  cash  from  membership  fees,  -       391  00 
"  cash     received     per     G.     J. 

Luckey,      •        -         -        -       105  00 
"  cash  received  per  H.  J.  Gour- 

ley, 25  00 

"  cash     received    per    D.     L. 

Smith,  -         -         -         -  2  00 

"  cash  received  per  J.  T.  Craig,  i  00 

"  cash  received  per  John  Dil- 
linger,     -        -        -        - 
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13. 
Dec.    4, 

Nov.  15, 

Sept.  13, 

Aug.  13, 

"     13. 


By  cash  paid  out : 
By  cash,  J/  P.  McCaskey, 
Jesse  Newlin, 

C.  H.  Verrill,     - 
Rent  of  Library  Hall,   - 
O.  D.  Goodenough,  - 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Sec'y, 
E.  H.  Cook, 

D.  R.  Brubaker,    - 
Evening  Chronicle,    - 
J.  D.  Pyott,  - 
Steamer  L.  C.  McCormick, 
McAlister,  Jackson  &  Co., 
J.  F.  Sickel, 
Evening  Telegraph, 
W.  G,  Johnston,  - 
A;  A.  Breneman,  - 
Music  on  L.  C.  McCormick, 
Treasurer,     -        -        . 
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Balance  in  Treasury,  Nov.  14th,  1874,    -      $485  57 

John  Morrow,  Treasurer,      | 


Supt.  Ingram,  Dauphin,  moved  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  ascertain,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  amount  of  this  year's  ex- 
penses, and  report  to-night. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to,  and  the 
report  was  adopted. 

The  tellers  of  the  election  reported,  per 
Mr.  M.  B.  Sloan,  that  the  following  officers 
had  been  elected : 

President,— y^ .  W.  Woodruff,  Bucks. 

Vice  Presidents, — Supt,  Jesse  Newlin, 
SchuylkiM,  and  Miss  Riley,  Shippensburg. 

Secretary, — ^J.  P.   McCaskey,    Lancaster. 

Treasurer, — ^John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh. 

Ticket  Agent. — ^J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Executive  Committee, — H.  B.  Eastbum, 
Bucks  ;  M.  N.  Horton,  Williamsport ;  Geo. 
P.  Beard,  Shippensburg ;  W.  A.  Campbell, 
Luzerne,  and  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon. 

Enrolling  Committee, — B.  F.  Patterson, 
Pottsville;  S.  *D.  Ingram,  Dauphin;  I.  S. 
Geist,  Lancaster;  H.  Houck,  Harrisburg; 
J.  L.  Harrison,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  7:30  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


OPENED  with  music  by  the  Quartette— 
'*  PYiendship,  Love  and  Truth.'* 
Dr.  Wickersham    then   read   a   paper  on 
Education  under  the  New  Constitution. 


EDUCATION   UNDER  THE    NEW   CONSTI- 

TUTION. 


J.  P.  Wickersham. 

William  Penn's  Frame  of  Government,  written 
in  England  and  dated  April  25,  1682,  contains  the 
following  provision  relating  to  education:  "The 
Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools,  and  reward  the  authors  of 
useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  said  pro- 
vinces." This  provision  contained  the  principles 
subsequently  embodied  in  the  educational  articles  of 
the  constitutions  of  1 776,  1790  and  1838;  and  even 
had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  language  in  which 
those  articles  are  expressed.  That  this  historic  growth 
may  become  evident,  I  quote  the  articles  in  lull 

In  the  constitution  of  1776  it  was  provided  that, 
"  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each 
county,  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  convenient  in- 
struction of  youth,  witli  such  salaries  to  the  masters, 
paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct 
youth  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be 
duly  encouraged  and  promoted,  in  one  or  more  uni- 
versities.'* 

The  article  relating  to  education  in  the  constitution 
of  1790,  consisted  of  two  sections :  "  First,  that  the 
Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  State,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor 
may  be  Uught  gratis;"  and,  second,  that  "the  arts 
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and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  semi- 
naries of  learning." 

The  constitution  of  1838  left  the  educational  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution  of  1790  entirely  unchanged; 
and  it  remained  the  basis  of  all  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  education  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  New  Constitution  in  December  last.  The 
question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  this 
article  to  hear  the  superstructure  of  a  common  school 
system,  providing  as  such  a  system  does  for  the  free 
education  of  all ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  inasmuch  as  the  poor  were  taught  gratuitously 
under  a  common  school  system,  such  a  system  was 
not  unconstitutional.  Many  legal  minds,  however, 
always  remained  in  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  this 
decision;  and  all  agreed  that  the  article  itself  was  too 
narrow  to  serve  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used.  The  clothing  that  suited  the  child  cramped 
the  full-grown  man. 

The  friends  of  .public  education  looked  anxiously 
to  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of 
1873,  to  lay  in  that  instrument  a  foundation  broad 
and  firm  enough  to  bear  the  great  structure  destined 
to  be  built  upon  it.  It  did  not  do  all  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  it  do ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
New  Constitution  in  other  respects,  it  is  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  old  one  in  the  matter  of  education. 
In  the  provisions  adopted  one  can  recognize  scarcely 
any  trace  of  the  work  of  preceding  conventions.  The 
past  is  quite  cut  loose  from  the  future,  and  a  new  era 
is  begun. 

I  shall  content  myself  on  this  occasion  by  collect- 
ing into  one  body,  and  stating  formally  the  principal 
provisions  concerning  education  contained  in  the 
New  Constitution,  and  adding  briefly  such  explana- 
tory comments  as  seem  appropriate, 

1.  It  provides  a  broad  and  substantial  foundation 
br  a  system  of  public  schools?)  The  words  of  the 
New  Constitution  in  which  this  provision  is  expressed 
could  not  well  be  stronger  or  more  comprehensive. 
\  quote  them :  "  The  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all 
the  children  of  this  commonwealth,  above  the  age  of 
six  years,  may  be  educated."  The  expression, 
"thorough  and  efficient,"  if  liberally  interpreted, 
comprehends  all  that  is  needed  in  a  system  of  public 
schools.  It  will  enable  such  a  system  to  reach  both 
high  and  low  enough,  and  to  give  to  all  parts  of  its 
work  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  No  consti- 
tutional objection  will  hereafter  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  the  highest  grade, 
and  none  to  the  passage  of  laws  drawing  to  places  of 
safety  and  instruction  the  friendless  and  neglected 
children  of  the  commonwealth.  We  now  stand  on 
solid  ground.  No  flood  can  wash  away  our  founda- 
tions. 

2.  It  provides  a  liberal  sum  of  money  to  carry  on 
such  a  system.  At  least  a  milUon  of  dollars  each 
year  must  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Hereto- 
fore, the  amount  appropriated  depended  largely  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  degree  of 
personal  efTort  made  to  secure  the  money.  It  might 
be  a  certain  sum  one  year,  and  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
one  the  next.  The  whole  matter  was  governed  by 
circumstances  in  which  caprice  oftentimes  played 
quite  as  prominent  a  part  as  wisdom.  The  good 
that  will  result  from  this  provision,  however,  is  not  so 
much  that  we  have  now  a  fixed  appropriation  that 
can  be  de]>ended  Upon  as  that  such  action  gives  the 
sanction  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  and  of  the  Constitution  itself  to  the  policy  of  a 
system  of  public  education  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  sum  was 
not  named,  and  that  its  increase  was  not  provided  for 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  amount  rallied  for 
school  purposes  in  the  several  districts.  But  it  is  a 
great  gain  as  it  stands.  *    . 

■  3.  It  requires  all  school  laws  to  be  of  a  general 
character.  In  future  when  any  legislation  shall  take 
place  in  reference  to  school  afiairs  it  must  be  made 
to  apply  equally  to  the  whole  State,  This  will  ac- 
complish a  great  good.  Our  school  laws  are  now  a 
mass  of  fragments.  In  most  respects  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Philadelphia  has  no  connection  with  that  of 
the  State.  Nearly  all  our  cities  and  some  of  our 
smaller  towns  have  special  enactments  concerning 
school  afiairs.  And  no  session  of. the  Legislature 
since  1 834  has  been  held  during  which  members 
have  not  pressed  through  acts,  breaking  up  the  unity 
and  marring  the  harmony  of  the  school  system  in 
particular  districts  ;  until  the  whole  State  is  disfigured 
by  this  disjointed  and  unwise  legislation.  If  the 
New  Constitution  shall  enable  us  to  rid  our  statute 
books  of  the  hundreds  of  special  school  laws  now 
contained  in  them,  and  to  adopt  a  system  general  in 
its  character,  applicable  alike  to  every  district  in  the 
State,  it  will  prove  a  blessing  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

4.  It  recognizes  Normal  Schools  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  grants  them  special  favors. 
*'  Normal  schools  established  by  law  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,"  can  receive  appropriations  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  the  most  fayored  recipients  of  the  bounty 
of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  a  very  different  .state 
of  affieiirs  from  that  existing  a  few  years  ago  when 
leading  members  of  the  Legislature  pronounced 
Normal  Schools  an  "  excrescence"  upon  the  public 
school  system,  and  all  appropriations  were  refused 
them  almost  with  indignity.  Firmly  grounded  upon 
this  provision,  our  Normal  Schools  ought  to  grow  • 
strong  and  become  more  and  more  efficient. 

5.  It  makes  the  school  department  co-equal  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  State  Government.  Of 
the  eight  officers  constituting  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
one.  Up  to  1857  this  office  was  connected  with  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
business  was  in  the  main  transacted  by  irresponsible 
clerks.  In  that  year  it  was  made  a  separate  depart- 
ment, but  as  its  head  received  only  the  salary  paid 
the  chief  clerks  in  the  other  departments,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  rank  with  them.  Since  1867  \the 
salary  paid  the  Superintendent  has  been  more  liberal; 
and  the  importance  of  the  interests  intrusted  to  t  e 
care  of  the  Department  so  impressed  the  members  of 
the  constitutional  convention  that  they  lifted  it  en- 
tirely out  of  its  subordinate  rank,  and  gave  it  a  place 
along  side  of  the  other  most  important  departments 
of  the  State  Government.  In  raising  the  head  the 
whole  body  has  been  raised,  and  the  humblest 
teacher  has  as  much  reason  as  any  one  to  rejoice  in 
an  act  which  cannot  fail  to  reflect  honor  upon  all 
concerned  in  the  work  of  education. 

6.  It  invests  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  with  special  privileges.  The  office  is  an 
appointed  one  as  heretofore;  but  an  appointment 
cannot  be  made  except  '*  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thinds  of  all  the  fifty  members  of  the 
Senate."  Of  the  three  heads  of  departments  ap- 
pointed in  this  way,  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc 
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Instruction  is  the  only  one  who  is  appointed  for  a 
fixed  period,  four  years,  and  the  only  one  who  can- 
not be  removed  "at  the  pleasure  of  the  power"  by 
which  they  are  appointed.  Unlike  the  elected 
heads  of  several  departments,  too,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion to  the  length  of.  time  he  can  serve.  These  pro- 
visions were  embodied  in  the  New  Constitution,  with 
the  hope  that  they  would  at  least  measurably  guard 
the  oince  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
from  the  contamination  of  mercenary  party  politics. 
It  was  thought  there  were  reasons,  special  and  strong, 
why  the  work  of  this  great  office  should  be  free  from 
partisan  bias,  and  fair  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  this  the  convention  gave  evidence 
of  broad  statesmanship.  All  true  patriots  will  ap- 
prove the  act.  And  may  God  forbid  that  a  time 
shall  ever  come  when  men  shall  seek  the  office  that 
cares  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth— to  whose  guardianship  is  intrusted  the  dear- 
est pledges  of  a  people's  love,  their  children — by  the 
low  arts  so  commonly  and  so  effectually  made  use  of 
by  the  unscrupulous  politicians  of  the  day ;  and  may 
He  ever  with  His  strong  arm  keep  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  one  weak  enough  to  be  the  tool,  or  base  enough  to 
do  the  bidding  of  any  who  would  selfishly  prostitute 
It  to  secure  personal  or  political  ends. 

It  should  be  added,  also,  thalfin  changing  the  title 
of  the  office  from(Superintenden^«£  Common  Schools 
to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  conven- 
tion meant  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  its  duties.  The  head  of  the  Department 
will  hereafter  do  the  work  now  done  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
perfornv-such  other  services  as  may  be  required  by 
law.  'tXhis  action  will  in  all  probability  in  due  time 
unify  and  harmonize  all  the  educational  agencies  of 
the  State,  high  and  low^^a  result  long  hoped  for  by 
he  most  thoughtful  friends  of  education  among  us. 

7.  It  forbids  the  appropriation  of  public  school 
mbneys  to  sectarian  schools  or  purposes.  )  No  appro- 
priations of  this  kind  have  ever  been  made  in  this 
State ;  but  they  have  been  in  neighboring  States,  and 
as  changes  may  taktf  place  in  our  political  and  social 
affairs,  the  prohibition  may  prove  a  wise  provision  to 
prevent  future  evils. 

8.  It  makes  women  eligible  to  any  office  under  the 
school  laws  of  the  State.  It  seems  strange  that  a  body 
of  wise  men  should  deny  a  woman  the  right  to  vote 
for  a  person  to  fill  an  office  to  which  she  maybe  her- 
self elected  ;  but  on  the  principle  that  part  of  a  thing 
is  better  than  nothing  at  all,  the  experiment  of  allow- 
ing women  to  become  school  directors  and  superin- 
tendents of  schools  will  be  watched  with  great  inter- 
est. Surely,  none  can  have  more  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  children  than  their  mothers  and  sisters.  Women 
succeed  as  teachers.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  schools 
are  in  their  hands.  I  cannot  but  believe  they  will 
make  faithful  and  competent  school  directors.  They 
have  done  so  in  other  States. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  concerning  edu- 
cation in  the  New  Constitution.  I  think  they  might 
be  improved.  A  more  positive  and  explicit  provision 
should  have  been  made  f6r  the  encouragement  of 
higher  education.  Under  the  Old  Constitution,  col- 
leges, academies  and  seminaries  received  at  vario\is 
times  appropriations  from  the  State ;  in  the  future 
there  seems  to  be  no  open  way  of  dealing  so  gener- 
ously with  them,  unless  they  become  virtually  State 
institutions.  It  is  even  a  question  yet  to  be  tested 
whether  their  property  can  l>e  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion.    I  would  also  have  been  glad  to  see  in  the  New 


Constitution,  not  a  provision  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  the  European  sense,  but  a  provision  giving^  ex- 
press authority  to  the  Legislature  to  make  laws  in 
reference  to  truants  and  children  absent  from  school 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever^ the  educational  provisions  of  the  New  Consti- 
tution, in  comparison  with  those  in  the  old  one,  show 
a  wonderful  degree  of  progress.  Indeed,  their 
adoption  marks  a  new  era  in  our  school  affairs.  We 
have  now  a  firm  foundation,  embedded  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  State,  on  which  to  erect  the  grand  educa- 
tional structure  of  the  future.  Those  of  us  who  have 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  our  lives  and  our  best  efforts 
in  the  good  cause  of  the  education  of  the  people  find 
here  the  fruition  of  our  labors.  The  past  at  least  is 
secure,  crystalized  in  a  constitution  that  may  last  a 
century ;  and  the  door  of  the  future  is  wide  open  to 
admit  the  throng  of  vigorous  young  workers  whose 
mission  it  is  to  extend,  strengthen,  and  perfect. 
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Prof.  Murdoch  then  read  a  selection,  af- 
ter which  Prof.  All^n  announced  that  among 
our  guests  to-night  were  some  old  gentle- 
men who  would  sing  us  an  old-fashioned 
song. 

The  old  gentlemen  referred  to  appeared 
on  the  platform,  and  sang  *'Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  "There's  No  Time  Like  the  Old 
Time/'  "The  Old  Man's  Dream,"  "Forty 
Years  Ago,"  "Give  the  Old  Man  a 
Chance." 

The  President  announced  that  speeches 
not  longer  than  three  minutes  and  a  half 
were  now  in  order. 

Dr.  Hays  said  he  would  commend  to  the 
teachers  the  great  importance  of  one  lesson 
— never  to  counteract  the  good  influence  0^ 
our  teaching  by  a  bad  example.  This  he 
proceeded  to  illustrate  by  an  anecdote  which 
brought  down  the  house. 

Dr.  Shiras,  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  presented  the 
greetings  of  the  Bureau  to  the  assembled 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them,  partly 
because  here  was  the  pioneer  district  of  the 
county  superintendency,  and  partly  because 
of  the  unity  and  progressive  spirit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  as  manifested  by  the 
reports  received  both  from  official  sources 
and  through  the  columns  of  the  alwa)rs  wel- 
come School  Journal.  The  National  Bu- 
reau is  a  child  of  six  years,  and  still  needs 
the  help  of  all  its  friends  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. It  has  been  the  subject  of  suspicion  as 
disposed  to  assume  tyrannical  powers  j  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  this,  as  it  has  no 
power  whatever  beyond  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  information.  Each  State 
sends  up  its  reports,  and  these  are  all  di- 
gested and  the  results  distributed,  so  that 
each  can  tell  just  what  is  being  done  by  all 
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the  others  in  the  direction  of  education; 
and  when  any  new  feature  is  found  to  work 
well,  all  have  an  early  opportunity  of  adopt- 
ing it.  In  its  labors,  he  hoped  the  Bureau 
would  always  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
educational  people  of  this  State. 

Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Super- 
intendent, being  called  on,  said  he  had  pre- 
pared a  speech  on  the  tiext-book  question, 
but  had  no  chance  to  deliver  it;  now  he 
was  expected  to  speak  when  he  was  not  pre- 
pared. He  could  only  say  that  he  had  en- 
joyed the  good  time  here;  we  have  never 
been  more  comfortably  situated,  and  never 
had  as  good  music  or  as  good  speeches — al- 
ways excepting  his  own  on  the  text-books. 

Prof.  Brooks  having  been  called,  said 
that  while  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  Asso- 
ciation coming  to  Shippensburg,  he  must 
not  be  understood  as  being  anything  but  a 
friend  to  this  institution.  He  had  been  in- 
terested in  it  from  its  inception,  and  gloried 
in  its  success,  which  has  been  unparalleled 
for  its  age.  Our  comfort  has  been  provided 
for  in  every  possible  way,  and  we  have  en- 
joyed ourselves  thoroughly.  Some  of  the 
ablest  papers  ever  brought  before  us  have 
been  r^  this  year ;  if  the  programme  had 
a  fault,  it  was  too  strong — ^we  could  not  do 
justice  to  all  that  was  set  before  us;  but  the 
failing  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

Mr.  McCune,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  School,  was  called  for.  He  said  the  call 
found  him  entirely  unprepared  to  speak,  but 
after  the  kind  words  already  uttered,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  return  thanks  to  the  Conven- 
tioix  for  their  friendly  expressions.  *  If  you 
have  been  made  comfortable  and  happy,  our 
people  have  their  reward.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  we  invited  you  here  to  advertise 
our  school ;  well,  we  have  a  school  here  and 
we  want  the  people  of  the  State,  and  especially 
the  teachers,  to  know  it.  JBesides,  we  thought 
there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  place  for 
an  assemblage  of  teachers,  than  one  where 
teachers  are  being  made.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  Prof.  Brooks'  remarks,  and  must  add 
that  he  had  always  shown  himself  a  true 
friend  to  the  institution.  Should  the  Asso- 
ciation again  wish  to  come  to  Shippensburg, 
they  would  find  the  trustees  of  the  school 
ready  to  do  the  best  they  could,  as  they  had 
done  on  this  occasion — ^he  believed  success- 
fully, as  he  had  not  heard  a  single  com- 
plaint. 

Prof.  Beard  said  that  for  his  part,  he  had 
been  gratified  beyond  his  anticipations. 
While  he  and  his  people  had  not  done  all 
they  might  have  wished,  they  had  done  their 


best  to  make  their  visitors  comfortable.  He 
had  nowhere  heretofore  seen  such  unanimity 
o£  feeling  as  on  this  occasion,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
brotherhood  among  Pennsylvania  teachers, 
that  should  end  only  with  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  itself. 

Mr.  Robert  Curry,  Deputy  Slate  Superin- 
tendent, endorsed  all  that  had  been  said  in 
commendation  of  the  kindness  shown  us  here 
and  the  admirable  arrangements  forour  com- 
fort. It  had  been  very  pleasant,  to  have  all 
here  together  in  one  building,  with  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted.  He  must 
be  excused  from  making  a  speech,  as  the  de- 
partment kept  only  two  on  hand,  and  Mr. 
Houck  had  already  used  one,  while  Dr. 
Wickersham  intended  to  use  the  other. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Verrill  said  he  had  enjoyed 
the  session  very  much,  but  thought  if  men 
of  other  professions  had  been  here  this  after- 
noon and  heard  the  speakers  who  placed  such 
stress  on  teachers'  blunders,  they  would  not 
have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  results 
acqomplished  by  forty  years  of  common 
schools.  He  thought  too  much  had  been 
made  of  the  mistakes  ;  we  must  not  expect 
too  much,  but  make  the  best  of  what  we  have 
and  try  to  improve  it.  The  best  of  us  make 
mistakes  that  other's  might  laugh  at.  He 
was  glad  such  unbroken  good  feeling  had 
prevailed  throughout  the  session. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Eaton,  Pittsburgh,  had  antici- 
pated a  grand  time,  and  his  expectations 
were  more  than  realized.  The  session  had 
been  one  of  the  pleasantest  he  ever  attended. 

Mr.  T.  Jeff.  Duncan,  Pittsburgh,  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
which  was  received  and  the  several  items  dis- 
posed of  as  stated  below  : 

Resohedy  That  while  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
that  uniformity  in  school  text-books  which  can  be 
secured  by  the  separate  or  united  action  of  district 
boards,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  passage  of  any  bill 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  select 
a  series  of  such  books,  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  entire  State,  similar  in  its  provisions  to 
that  defeated  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature ; 
believing  such  a  measure  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  popular  education. 

Adopted  by  a  very  decided  vote. 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
a  codification  and  such  modification  of  our  existing 
school  law  and  official  decisions,  as  will  reduce  them 
to  an  exact  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Constitution,  and  make  them  uniform  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association, 
the  interest  of  popular  education  will  be  subserved 
by  such  legislative  enactments  as  will  render  our 
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primary,  and  more  advanced  schools  and  colleges, 
component  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole,  subject 
to  proper  State  supervision ;  and,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  University  in  connection  with  the 
system  of  public  instruction  for  the  advanced,  gen- 
eral or  polytechnic  training  of  those  pupils  from  pub- 
lic or  other  schools,  who  may  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  admission,  is  a  desirable  addition  to  pres- 
ent educational  accommodation. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Horton  moved  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  '*  supervision." 

Dr.  Wickersham  moved  to  amend  by  re- 
ferring the  clause  proposed  to  be  stricken  out 
to  a  committee,  to  be  reported  upon  at  next 
meeting. 

Dr.  Hays  suggested  that  as  some  of  the 
colleges  did  not  want  State  supervision,  it 
might  be  well  to  refer  the  whole  resolution. 

Dr.  Wickersham  so  amended  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  whole  subject  was  referred 
accordingly. 

Resolved^  That  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  ^  we 
recognize  an  able,  energetic,  and  efficient  officer, 
whose  works  are  the  best  testimonial  of  the  efficiency 
of  his  labors  and  the  success  of  his  administration. 

The  resolution  was,  on  motion,  amended 
as  follows: 

**  And  that  we  respectfully  recommend  to  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  that  he  be  re-appointed, 
believing  that  his  continuance  in  office  will  be  an 
honor  to  the  commonwealth  and  a  guarantee  of  the 
security  and  progressive  development  of  our  educa- 
tional interests." 

The  remainder  of  the  report  was  adopted 
as  a  whole,  in  the  following  form  : 

Resolved,  That  observation  daily  demonstrates  a 
sad  want,  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  of  sufficient 
literary  qualifications,  and  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  principles  and  laws  that  govern  the  operations 
and  development  of  the  human  intellect ;  that  we  here- 
by express  our  earnest  desire  for  an  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  professional  excellence  in  these  particulars, 
and  that  we  urge  upon  the  proper  authorities  the  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  English  Literature,  and  Psy- 
chology into  the  course  of  study  arranged  for  the 
schools  whose  primary  object  is  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  a  closer  and 
more  effective  local  supervision  of  all  grades  of  school. 

Resolved,  That  the  elements  of  Drawing  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  course  ;  and  that  they  and  Mental  Science 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  necessary  to 
entitle  applicants  to  teachers*  certificates. 

Resolved,  That  the  condition  of  certain  classes  of 
children  in  the  commonwealth,  who,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  circumstances  or  the  culpable  neglect  of 
parents,  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  afforded 
them  by  the  present  provisions  of  the  school  law,  is 
such  as  to  render  legislative  action  in  their  behalf 
highly  proper. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are 
hereby  tendered  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  Normal  School,  for  their  generous  ac- 
tion in  furnishing,  free  of  charge,  their  pleasant  and 


commodious  hall  for  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  to  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
for  the  accommodations  and  conveniences  that  have 
rendered  our  stay  so  pleasant  and  added  to  our  com- 
forts in  every  particular. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  furnishing  a 
programme  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining;  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  exercises  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  been  conducted,  and  the  business  dis- 
patched by  our  worthy  and  excellent  President  and 
other  officers;  of  the  kindness  of  the  Allegheny 
Quartette,  Prof.  Hall,  and  Miss  Babbitt,  who  have 
entertained  and  amused  us  with  most  excellent  ren- 
dition of  vocal  music  during  our  sessions;  of  the 
excellent  elocutionary  entertainment  furnished  by 
Prof.  S.  K.^Murdoch  and  Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diehl; 
and  of  the  public  press  in  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  our  proceedings  and  the  liberality  manifested 
in  laying  them  before  the  public. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Ingram  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vote  ordering  the  printing  of  i,ooo  co- 
pies of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  in 
order  to  refer  the  same  to  a  committee  for 
revision. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Miss  Babbitt  sang  *'Home,  Sweet  Home," 
and  at  the  close  of  the  song  received  a  beau- 
tiful flower  basket  from  some  of  her  friends 
in  the  audience. 

Prof.  G.  P.  Beard  offered  the  following, 

which  was  seconded  by   Prof.  Brooks  and 

Dr.  Wickersham  in  appropriate  remarks,  and 

adopted  by  a  rising  vote ; 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence 
to  call  to  her  final  reward,  Miss  Flora  T.  Parsons,  a 
worthy  member  of  this  Association,  we  hereby  bear 
testimony  to  our  high  appreciation  of  her  worth  as 
an  accomplished  educator  and  refined  Christian  lady. 
Whilst  we  mourn  our  great  loss,  we  hope  to  profit  by 
her  example,  and  hereby  commend  it  to  the  tea\:hers 
of  this  commonwealth  as  eminently  worthy  of  emu- 
lation. She  still  lives  in  her  works,  and  the  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  those  who  knew  her. 

Music — "  Sweet  and  Low" — by  the  Quar- 
tette. 

Dr.  Wickershanx, — I  had  supposed  my  re- 
marks on  the  New  Constitution  were  my  last 
speech  here,  but  one  of  the  resolutions  just 
adopted  requires  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words,  while  I  am  thankful  for  the  kind 
feeling  manifested  in  the  resolution  in  refer- 
ence to  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  a 
candidate  pressing  his  claims  for  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  If  it 
conies  to  me,  it  must  come  as  the  free  gift  oi 
those  who  have  it  to  give.  This  office,  of 
all  others  in  the  commonwealth,  should  seek 
the  man  ;  and  if  a  better  man  is  found,  I 
shall  be  the  first  and  heartiest  to  greet  him. 
One  word  in  reference  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education.  I  would  say  to  its  representa- 
tive, that  Pennsylvania  believes  in  it,  and 
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takes  an  interest  in  its  success ;  it  has  hitherto 
had  our  good  word,  and  will  have  so  long  as 
General  Eaton  perseveres  in  his  good  work. 
We  are  trying  to  put  our  State  into  the  front 
rank.  Last  year  we  spent  over  nine  millions 
for  school  purposes— $500,000  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  more  than  all  the  other  States  to- 
gether ;  we  have  eight  normal  schools,  and 
two  others  coming  on,  and  will  #  have  the 
whole  twelve  in  a  few  years. 

President  Luckey  returned  his  thanks  to 
the  Association  for  the  honor  conferred  in 
calling  him  to  preside.  He  had  many  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  of  his  ten  years  connection 
*ith  this  body,  and  had  made  many  friends. 
This  year  we  have  been  exceptionally  har- 
monious ;  even  the  old  war-horses  have  for- 
borne to  renew  their  old-time  contests,  and 
we  have  had  peace.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  reason,  he  attributed  this  to  the  sun- 
shine radiated  from  the  platform.  We  are 
doing  some  good  work   in  the  direction  of 


unity  in  the  whole  range  of  educational  in- 
stitutions ;  and  if  other  college  presidents 
would  follow  the  example  of  our  friend  frona 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  less  effort  in  that 
direction  would  be  needed  to  accomplish  the 
result.  He  then  appointed  Dr.  Hays  and 
Prof.  Allen  to  conduct  the  President  elect  to 
the  chair. 

The  President  elect  was  introduced  in 
brief  remarks  from  both  members  of  the 
Committee. 

President  Woodruff — At  this  late  hour  I 
present'  myself  before  you  only  to  return' 
you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  of  this  election, 
and  the  spontaneous  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  conferred.  I  cannot  give  better  evi- 
dence of  my  appreciation  of  -your  kindness 
than  by  immediately  closing  the  exercises. 

The  long-metre  doxology — *'  Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  was  sung, 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Hays,  and  the  Association  adjourned  finally. 
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Some  thirty  years  ago,  or  longer,  the  chitracter 
notes  in  which  the  beautiful  hymn  on  this  page  has 
been  set,  were  very  popular  in  many  parts  of  our  State, 
^he  advantage  claimed  for  these  over  the  round  notes 
is,  that  the  moment  the  character  is  seen  the  singer 
knows  the  name  of  the  note,  and  what  degree  of  the 
scale  it  occupies,  no  matter  in  what  key  the  music 


may  be  written.  They  did  not,  however, «« take  "  with 
musicians,  nor  b  the  page  so  attractive  as  when  the 
round  notes  are  used.  The  notes  are  as  follows:^ 
DoZ,  Re  V,  Mi(»,  Fa  k,  Sol  9,  La  «,  Si  "T.  They 
were  invented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Aiken,  who  has  had  a  re- 
newal of  his  copyright  He  has  published  several 
works,  which  have  sold  largely  in  the  South  and  West. 


SWEET  BY  AND  BY.   Wio^j^d^. 

*T*hi IS— >-i— ^ N     n^    J: 


J.  p.  WEBarau  Amaffed  \^ 
J.  B.BwB«BT.  From  "  Th*  Tmplc  CknT." 


di    •  .    ous      songs         of 
the       trib    -    ute 


a    •     &r, 

the       blent, 
of       praise, 


And       our     spir 

For        the      gio      -      ri    -     ous 


ther     waits 
Its       shaU 


vn 


To  pre  -  pare 
Not  a  siffh 
And     ■    the     ble 


us         a        dwell  -  fng   -  place     diere. 
for        the        bless  -    ing         of  rest. 


the     b^ss   -     ings     that         hal  -     low        our       days! 


sweet 
In  the  sweet 
In     the     sweet 


by  and  by, 
by  and  by, 
by     and  'b 


m^ 


We  shall  meet  on  that  beau-ti  -  ful  shore  I 
We  shall  sin^  on  that  beau-ti  •  ful  shore  I 
We    shall  praise  on  that  beauti  -  ful    shore  t 


In.      die    sweet 
In      the    sweet 


by    and     by, 
by    and     by. 


We  shall    meet  on    that  bean  -  ti  -  ful  shore. 

We  shall    sine  on    that  beau  •  ti  -  ful  shore. 

In      the    sweet  by   and  by,  bv    and     by,    by  and  by.     We  shall    pndsc  on  that  beau  -  ti  -  ful  shore. 
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CHANCELLOR  WOODS  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


I  ADDRESS  the  representatives  of  the 
19,600  educatore  of  our  large,  rich  and 
influential  state,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
moulding  of  our  1,200,000  youth.  Not  our 
fertile  soil,  or  our  many  manufactures,  in 
themselves  considered,  arc  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  brain  and  bi^wn  of  the  youth 
who  are  to  cultivate  this  soil,  and  increase 
and  perfect  these  manufactures,  thus  giving 
us  the  high  rank  we  should  attain  among  our 
sister  states.  However  humble  our  work  as 
teachers  may  be  regarded  by  those  who  mea- 
sure men  by  their  annual  income,  or  their 
display  of  .dress  and  equipage,  measured  as 
every  work  should  be,  by  the  good  done,  it 
is  second  to  none.  I  do  not  address  legisla- 
tor, sensitive  as  an  aspen  leaf  to  the  popular 
pulse;  or  manufacturers,  looking  eagerly  at 
theprofitsof  the  present  year;  but  thosewho 
sow  for  others  and  the  future ;  who  toil,  not 
to  mine  coal,  or  make  pig-metal,  but  to  build 
up  true,  intelligent  men  and  women. 

I  address  you  on  a  practical  subject,  and  I 
desire  to  do  it  as  earnestly  and  with  such 
statistics  and  facts  as  will  impress  you,  and, 
through  you,  others  in  different  p^ts  of  our 
state,  with  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  secure  such  action  as  shall  advance 
the  good  of  our  youth  and  the  interests  of 
our  stale.  And  I  propose  to  do  it  in  a  plain, 
DDadomed  manner,  stating  some  of  the  many 
bcxs  before  me  which  favor  education  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  arts  and  trades  of 
all  kinds,  "  that  special  education  In  our 


calling  which  should  -6.1  and  enable  each  of 
us  to  discharge  in  the  best  manner  the  spe- 
cial narrow  round  of  duty  by  which  each 
citizen  fills  his  own  personal  pl^e  in  social 
life." 

As  teachere,  our  lives  are  not  those  of 
idleness  or  ease,  but  of  severe,  exhausting 
labor  on  material  as  varied  in  its  nature  as 
the  different  combinations  of  matter  with  the 
multiform  elements  of  mind  and  heart,  can 
make  it. 

To  make  an  ingenious  piece  of  machinery 
requires  labor  and  skill ;  to  mould  and  fash- 
ion a  soul  demands  the  exercise  of  the  high- 
est powers  with  which  man  is  endowed.  To 
create  is  the  province  of  the  Omnipotence ; 
second  only  to  this  is  it  to  develop  that 
which  allies  man  to  the  Creator.  Education 
is  "  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblesf  designs 
that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for  which  this 
nation  perisheth."  And  yet  the  puddler, 
cutting  tailor,  glass-blower  or  sheet-worker, 
receives  greater  compensation  than  the  soul- 
moulder,  who  fashions  for  eternity.  More 
is  paid  fbr  the  covering  than  for  the  object 
covered,  for  the  setting  than  for  the  jewel. 

Our  duty  as  educators  is  not  simply  Co  in- 
struct in  one  or  a  few  studies,  but  to  decide 
on  the  comparative  value  of  different  studi^ 
to  different  students,  with  different  capacities, 
tastes,  and  purposes.  The  object  to  be 
moulded,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it, 
should  be  understood.  What  may  be 
most  useful  to  one  at  one  time,  may  not  be 
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so  at  another  timCi  or  to  another  at  the  same 
time.  The  fit  thing  to  be  studied,  in  the 
fit  quantity,  at  the  fit  time,  is  to  be  decided 
— ^what  will  be  best  suited  to  furnish,  stimu- 
late, and  strengthen  the  mind  for  the  fiiture 
work.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  cer- 
tain study  is  useful  or  not,  but  whether  it  is 
the  most  useful  for  a  certain  student  at  a 
certain  time,  in  his  circumstances,  and  with 
his  intended  business  or  profession,  and  this 
too  without  reference  to  the  taste,  profit,  or 
convenience  of  the  teacher.  To  undervalue 
and  disparage  what  we  do  not  possess,  is  a 
fault  no  less  common  to  the  teacher  than  to 
others. 

The  classics  have  been  denounced  as  use- 
less, and  even  injurious,  a  great  waste  of 
time.  That  they  have  been  studied  by  those 
who  should  have  devoted  their  time  toother 
more  practical  studies,  and  by  persons  who 
had  no  taste  or  faculty  which  would  enable 
them  to  be  benefited  by  them,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  many  other  studies. 
More  time  may  Jiave  been  wasted  on  the 
elementary  English  branches  from  com- 
mencing them  at  an  improper  time,  study- 
ing portions  comparatively  valueless^  and 
from  defective  teaching.  The  classics  give 
us  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  our  modem 
culture,  and  in  no  small  measure  of  our  reli- 
gion, polity,  law^  art,  and  history.  They 
are  admirably  suited  to  give  us  a  knowledge 
of  words,  to  improve  the  judgment,  develop 
the  mind,  and  to  give  finish  and  complete- 
nesss  to  the  man.  All  who  would  be  accom- 
complished  scholars,  or  thorough  professional 
men,  and  all  who  have  the  time  and  means, 
should  study  them. 

The  very  men  who  ridicule  and  contemn  the  study 
of  the  classics  as  a  waste  of  time,  will  teach  other 
branches  to  such  persons,  and  to  such  an  extent  or  in 
such  a  manner,  as  will  prove  an  injury  and  loss  to 
them.  The  youth  who  is  to  leave  school  at  fourteen, 
is  required  to  spend  all  or  an  unreasonable  portion  of 
his  school  life  on  unimportant  parts  of  geography, 
.p[rammar  and  arithmetic,  to  the  total  neglect  of  draw- 
ing, elementary  chemistry,  physics  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  essen- 
tial to  his  success  in  life.  The  acknowledged  waste 
-of  time  on  the  classics  by  those  who  have  no  tinie  or 
•capacity  for  them ;  or  who  pursue  them  to  the  neglect 
of  more  important  studies,  is,  however,  sustained  by 
comparatively  few ;  the  loss  from  'entire  neglect,  or 
injudicious  teaching  of  many  of  the  primary  branches. 
Is  sustained  by  the  many.  Less  than  four  per  cent, 
of  our  youth  extend  their  studies  beyond  the  common 
elementary  branches.  An  error,  therefore,  in  our 
•educational  methods,  for  these  branches  affect  twen- 
ty-five times  as  many  persons  as  in  the  case  of  the 
classics.  So,  while  gazing  at  distant  objects,  we  have 
stumbled  into  holes  immediately  before  us.  Such  is 
'human  consistency! 


The  relative  worth  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge 
to  the  student  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded.  The 
studies  he  has  pursued  may  be  valuable,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  pursued  them,  whilst  they  may 
be  less  so  than  other  studies  that  might  be  in  whole 
or  in  part  substituted.  An  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  in<|^strial  activities,  which 
should  be  understood  by  all,  has  been  passed  over, 
while  the  less  useful  has  been  studied.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  regard  the.  useful  as  ignoble. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  question.  What  should  our 
youth  study?  has  not  been  intelligently  given.  The 
philosopher  said  they  should  study  that  which  they 
will  most  need  when  they  become  men.  Wm.  Penn, 
in  writing  to  his  wife,  in  relation  to  the  education  of 
his  children,  said,  "  Give  them  learning,  but  let  it  be 
useful  learning."  The  people  are  generally  conrinced, 
now,  that  the  classics  have  occupied  an  unreasonably 
large  part  of  the  time  of  many,  and  that  studie&haring 
a  closer  connection  with  the  intended  pursuits  of  our 
youth  will  be  more  useful.  The  opposing  current  has 
fully  set  in.  Care  should  be  taken  that  we  do  not  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  seeking  only  the  immediately 
practical.  Universities  do  not  exist  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  training  men  for  their  special  crafts  or 
trades.  To  ridicule  any  ulterior  end  is  irrational. 
"  The  man  is  more  than  the  trade."  Practical,  skill- 
ful men  in  the  trades  and  arts  we  need.  To  have 
'them  we  must  educate  them.  They  will  not  grow  of 
themselves.  God  will  not  work  a  wonder  to  help  ui 
when  he  has  given  us  wherewith  to  help  ourselves. 
Especially  are  such  men  demanded  in  our  state, 
where  there  are  so  many  persons  engaged  in  agiicnl- 
tural,  mechanical,  engineering  and  mining  pursuits. 
To  advocate  such  an  education  is  to  advocate  the 
highest  interests  of  our  Commonwealth  audits  toilers. 

The  opinions  of  men  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  studies,  have  varied  greatly  at  different  periods. 
Archimedes  regarded  it  as  degrading  to  science  to  be 
useful,  to  contribute  to  the  wants  and  happiness  of 
man.  According  to  Seneca  to  impute  to  man  any 
share  in  the  invention  or  improvement  of  a  plow,  a 
ship,  or  a  mill,  was  an  insult.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
that  spirit  that  practical  studies,  those  which  relate  to 
the  daily  employments  of  life,  are  now  stigmatized  as 
"  bread  and  butter  sciences."  In  the  middle  ages 
alchemy,  astrology,  and  dialectics  were  the  cardinal 
studies.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  Gerard 
Groot,  a  mighty  preacher  in  the  mother  tongue,  said, 
*<  Spend  no  time  on  geometry,  arithmetic,  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  grammar,  poetry,  horoscopes,  or  astrology. 
Such  pursuits  are  renounced  by  Seneca,  much,  more 
by  Christians  of  a  spiritual  mind.  They  avail  not  for 
the  spiritual  life."  About  the  same  time  Hegius  said, 
'<  If  any  one  wishes  to  understand  grammar,  rhetoric, 
mathematics,  history  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  let  him 
study  Greek.  We  owe  everything  to  the  Greeks." 
At  a  later  period,  Latin  was  recommended  for  all 
Being  the  repository  of  the  learning  of  the  world,  it 
is  not  strange  that  a  knowledge  of  it  should  have  been 
required  of  all  students.  In  1854,  President  Frands 
Wayland,  one  of  the  best  educators  and  noblest  men 
our  country  has  ever  had,  having  eight  years  before 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  .with  the  then  existing 
course  of  study,  in  an  address  at  Union  College,  said: 

"  It  would  seem  that  our  whole  system  of  instruc- 
tion needs  an  honest,  thorough  and  candid  revision. 
It  has  been  for  centuries  the  child  of  precedent.  If 
those  before  us  made  it  what  it  is,  by  applying  to  it 
the  resources  of  earnest  and  fearless  thought,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  we,  by  precisely  the  same  coune, 
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might  not  improve  it.  God  intended  us  for  progress, 
and  we  counteract  his  designs  when  we  deify  anti- 
quity and  bow  down  and  worship  an  opinion,  not  be- 
cause it  is  either  wise  or  true  but  simply  because  it 
is  ancient."  « 

Soon  after  this,  Prof.  Chase,  of  Brown  University, 
gave  eight  lectures  to  353  jewelers  and  other  workers 
in  metals,  on  "The  CHemistry  of  the  Precious 
Metals."  These  lectures  gave  great  satisfaction  and 
profit,  and  remarks  were  made  by  the  workmen  show- 
ing how  much  they  felt  they  had  lost  by  not  having 
received  such  instruction  before. 

In  1858,  that  invaluable  article  "  What  knowledge 
is  of  the  most  worth  ?"  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
new  departure.  To  answer  this  question  of  Herbert 
Spencer  wisely,  and  to  give  to  all  the  students  in  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  the  knowledge  of 
most  worth  to  them,  should  be  the  object  of  all  edu- 
cators. So  multiplied  have  the  sciences  become,  and 
so  increased  the  range  of  studies,  that  we  cannot  compel 
the  student  to  follow  a  routine  suited  to  past  centu- 
ries. The  two  different  opinions  as  to  the  object  of 
education  still  .prevail ;  Froude  says  it  is  to  prepare 
the  student  to  obtain  his  food  and  clothing ;  Matthew 
Arnold  says:  "To  know  is  sublime;  to  do,  base.".  To 
recognize  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  and  adapt 
ourselves  to  it,  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  We  cannot 
sympathize  with  the  distinguished  Greek  scholar, 
who,  on  his  death-bed,  lamented  that  he  had  not 
spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  on  the  dative 
case. 

The  old  and  rich  institutions  of  England  are  slow 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  in  learning.  In 
Cambridge,  it  is  said,  a  man  may  yet  get  the  highest 
honors  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
have  never  seen  a  crystal,  a  lens,  an  air-pump,  or  a 
thermometer;  and  at  Oxford  he  may  get  his  first 
honor  in  natural  science  without  knowing  the  bino- 
mial theorem  or  the  solution  of  a  triangle.  Yet  in 
technical  education  we  are  far  behind  England  and 
the  continent,  where  are  numerous  richly  endowed 
institutions  fitted  to  give  instruction  in  practical  edu- 
cation. They  have  consequently  acquired  great 
superiority  over  us  in  many  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. We  have  been  too  well  satisfied  with  our- 
selves and  our  school  system,  and  have  not  educated 
our  youth  in  the  arts  so  as  to  develop  without  "  trial 
and  error,"  and  without  the  most  lavish  waste,  our 
abundant  natural  resources.  Our  wealth  has  reached 
[  the  sum  of  130,000,000,000.  But  we  forget  that  we 
are  in  most  cases  exhausting  our  virgin  soil  without 
seeking  to  restore  it;  that  we  are  consuming  our  vast 
stores  of  mineral  wealth  and  recklessly  destroying 
our  forests.  In  the  year  1870  this  transfer  of  wealth 
from  the  surface  and  from  beneath  the  surface,  after  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  was  j^  1,1 83,- 
410,861,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  all  our  computed 
wealth.  We  took  our  riches  from  the  earth,  and, 
aided  by  foreign  capital  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,- 
000,000 — our  supposed  entire  foreign  indebtedness — 
we  erected  our  edifices,  built  our  ships  and  railroads, 
and  fancied  ourselves  more  wealthy  by  this  entire 
amount.  We  forgot  that  the  change  of  a  dollar  from 
the  purse  to  the  hand,  where  it  could  be  seen  and 
counted,  is  not  an  increase  of  one  dollar  in  our 
wealth.  It  was  a  dollar,  and  is  a  dollar  still.  We 
forgot  that  it  is  labor  which  creates  wealth  or  en- 
hances values,  and,  so  far  as  labor  was  employed  in 
developing  our  resources,  to  that  amount,  and  to  that 
amount  only,  it  has  added  to  our  wealth.  Of  this 
^^  natural  wealth  we  must  not  be  too  prodigal.  We 


have,  it  is  true,  one  the  richest  countries  on  the  earth ; 
a  fertile  soil,  extensive  forests,  and  an  abundance  of 
oil,  coal,  iron,  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  nickel, 
slate  and  marble.  CMuchof  oursoil  has  already  been     . 
exhausted  through  bad  agricultureJ  We  are  less  care- 
ful in  this  than  the  Chinese,  who  seue  that  every  ele- 
ment taken  from  the  soil  is  returned  to  it,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  waste.  ^  Our  woodlands  have  been 
so  recklessly  stripped^^noble  forests  often  girdled  and 
left  to  stand  for  years  to  decay,  monuments  of  our 
wastefulness,  that  the  cry.  Forbear  I    is  coming  up 
from  all  parts  of  our  land.      Ouii^ron  and  coal,  too, 
have  been  used  without  regard  to  econom^J    What 
we  want  is  to  use  all  our  abundant  materiH  so  eco- 
nomically as  to  have  no  waste,  and  to  apply  to  it  so 
much  of  skilled  labor  as  will  add  the  most  possible 
to  its  value.    The  labor,  too,  should  be  applied  in 
this  and  not  in  foreign  countries.      To  send  our  cot-\ 
ton  to  England  and  bring  it  back,  paying  for  it  many  ^ 
times  what  we  receive,  or  to  send  over  our  wheat  to   \ 
be  converted  into  labor,  is  doing  what  England  did  y* 
from  Alfred  to  Edward  the  Confessor — seliing  our  T 
skins  for  a  sixpence,  and  buying  the  tails  for  a  shil-^/ 
ling.     We  have  no  .faith  in  the  opinion,  early  ex- 
pressed in  our  country  that  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  agriculture  and  avoid  manufactures.     This 
would  make  us  the  slaves  of  foreign  countries,  simply  ' 
tributary  to  their  wealth.     An  agricultural  people  can 
never  become  wealthy  or  powerful.      What^w^  do 
want  is  intelligent,  skilled  labor  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  send  it  to 
the  market  increased  in  value  one  hundred    or   a 
thousand  foldJ     How  greatly   labor  increases    the 
value  of  the  material,  can  be  easily  illustrated.    Ani- 
line colors,  surpassing<n  beauty  the  Tyrian  purple, 
are  made  from  coal  tar,  until  lately  a  worthless  re- 
fuse ;  and  the  Aniline  blue  sells  for  $2%  a  pound.   A 
pound  of  cotton,  costing  12  cents,  riiade  into  muslin 
of  good  design,  sells  for  80  cents,  and  into  chintz, 
$^ ;  a  pound  of  the  finest  cotton,  costing  40  cents, 
made  into  cotton  lace,  will  bring  $1,000;  iron  ore, 
costing  75  cents,  made  into  bar  iron,  will  sell  for  $5 ; 
horse  shoes,  $10.50;  table  knives,  $180;  the  finest 
needles,    $6,800;    shirt    buttons,    $29,480;    watch 
springs,  $200,000;    hair  springs,  $400,000;    pallet 
arbors,  $2,577,595.     Here  labor  has,  with  the  aid  of 
machinery,  produced  the  difference  between  75  cents 
and  $2,577,595.     Any  article  obtained  without  labor 
has  no  exchangeable  value.    Rude  labor,  that  which 
requires  no  practice  or  education,  brings  the  lowest 
price;    dexterous  labor,  which  enables    a    person 
through  practice  to  perform  works  or  parts  of  works 
quickly  and  nicely,  brings  a  higher  price ;  and  skilled 
labor,  combining  a  knowledge  of  the  principles* un- 
derlying the  operations,  as  well  as  dexterity  in  their 
.  execution,  brings  the  highest  price.      Skilled  labojL/  ^ 
creates  values,  rude  labor  often  destroys  them.     The 
last  stroke  of  the  skilled  sculptor  gives  value  to  the 
statue ;  one  blow  of  the  rude  laborer  might  destroy 
the  work  of  years.     It  is  by  labor  that  our  machine- 
shops  and  iron-furnaces  have  been  more  productive 
of  wealth  to  our  State  than  would  be  the  richest  gol^ 
mines  of  the  world.     And  if  one-half  of  the  616,000 
persons  in  our  State  engaged  in  agriculture,  xpanu- 
factures,  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries  should    . 
become  skilled  laborers,  there  would  be  an  annual    , 
addition  to  our  wealth  of  $184,800,000.     If  there  '^ 
should  be  the  same  change  in  one-half  of  the  9,000,- 
000  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  in  our  whole  country,   . 
it  would,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  add  $2,700,000,000  / 
annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.    We  must  not 
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overlook  the  fact  that  the  sum  required  for  necessary 
food  and  clothing,  is  the  same  for  all  classes  of 
laborers.  In  England  it  has  been  computed  that 
.'  j^i25  represents  the  cost  of  a  highly  skilled  over  a 
j|  unskilled  workman ;  and  that  this  cost  of  a  skilled 
I  workman  is  less  than  one  year's  purchase  of  his  in- 
k^creased  value  to  the  nation. 

A  single  fact  will  illustrate  the  value  of  skilled 
labor  in  producing  the  best  machinery.  A  Pittsburgh 
cotton  manufacturing  company  wanted  a  new  Cor- 
liss steam  engine  to  take  the  place  of  one  they  then 
had.  The  offer  of  one  for  ^^8,500  was  refused.  A 
second  offer,  for  the  fuel  saved  in  five  years  by  the 
use  of  the  new  engine,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  sav- 
ing would  be  1^200  per  month,  or  j^i 2,000  in  five  years. 
The  engine  was  taken  at  the  first  offer.  The  saving 
from  machinery  running  evenly,  avoiding  the  break- 
ing of  threads,  was  probably  equal  to  the  saving  of 
fuel. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  to  allude 
to  the  vast  losses  arising  from  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent workmen,  engineers,  architects,  overseers,  or 
owners  of  property.  The  abandoning  on  the  ocean 
of  the  French  steamship  L'Amerique  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  engineer ;  the  building  by  our  own 
government,  at  a  cost  of  j^  11,000,000,  of  twenty 
light-draft  monitors,  not  large  enough  to  carry  the 
turrets  for  which  they  were  intended ;  the  placing  of 
an  engine  at  the  cost  of  nearly  j^8oo,ooo,  on  one  of 
our  government  ships,  which  was  abandoned  after  a 
single  voyage  to  San  Domingo,  in  which  the  lives  of 
many  illustrious  men  were  endangered;  the  Pem- 
berton  mills  disaster,  in  which  of  the  750  employees 
88  were  killed,  and  many  disabled  for  life ;  the  re- 
cent Mill  River  disaster,  costing  150  lives  and 
^2,000,000;  the  falling  of  a  floor  in  a  Syracuse 
church,  killing  instantly  14, and  injuring  100  more; 
these  losses  are»  familiar  to  all.  Large  sums  and 
many  lives  are  lost  by  incompetent  jrailroad  engineers 
and  architects.  Soils  are  exhausted,  and  small  crops 
are  gathered,  through  ignorance  of  the  chemical  and 
jDnechanical  principles  involved  in  agriculture.  We 
/are  now  takingannualIynearlyj^6oo,ooo,ooo in  value 
J  from  the  elements  of  our  soil,  and  it  has  been  said 
^  that  we  have  taken  more  in  value  than  the  entire 
"Vealth  of  the  country.  Agriculture  is  fast  becoming 
chemistry,  and  husbandry,  machinery. 

When  men  understand  the  theory  as  well  as  prac- 
tice of  their  business,  there  will  be  less  time  and 
money  wasted  in  futile  attempts  at  inventions  directly 
at  variance  with  well-established  laws.  Inventions, 
of  which  we  have  many,  as  the  13,000  patents  grant- 
ed last  year  show,  are  generally  the  result  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  We  have  already  placed  England 
under  obligations  to  our  inventions  to  the  amount  of 
^1,000,000,000.  But  the  7,000  rejected  applications 
for  patents  last  year  prove,  that  there  has  been  much 
misapplied  time  and  ingenuity  in  this  direction.*  We 
are  almost  daily  reminded  of  the  folly  of  the  man 
who,  by  years  of  labor,  sought  to  propel  a  boat  by 
taking  water  into  the  bow  and  ejecting  it  from  the 
stem.  The  $20,000  lost  in  the  vain  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  alcohol  from  bread  in  baking,  and  the  efforts 
to  construct  electro-magnetic  engines  in  the  hope  of 
superseding  steam,  are  examples  of  the  same  kind. 
I  have  often  been  compelled  to  advise  young  men  to 
abandofi  useless  projects  to  which  they  had  devoted 
years  of  patient  toil  and  all  their  means.  A  know- 
ledge of  scientific  principles  would  have  saved  them 
this  loss.  Science  often  comes  to  the  rescue  of  ig- 
norance, though  sometimes  at  a  late  hour.     The  pre- 


tended discovery  of  diamonds  in  California  was  ex- 
posed by  Clarence  King,  but  not  until  innocent  men 
had  been  defrauded  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  Nevada  fraud  was  revealed  to  the  public 
by  a  young  scientist,  saving  |(i, 000,000.  A  gradiude 
of  a  scientific  school,  for  a  fee  of  $250,  showed  the 
iron  mines  of  New  York,  in  which  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  dollars  were  invested,  to  be  valueless  in 
consequence  of  containing  titanium,  thus  saving 
$400,000. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  what  was  economy 
fifty  years  ago,  is  gross  wastefulness  now,  and  what 
is  economy  now,  will  be  regarded  as  reckless  prodi- 
gality fifty  years  hence.  From  the  waste  of  former 
years  fortunes  are  now  made.  Less  than  forty  ycais 
ago  Dr.  Buckland  said:  "  We  have  during  many  yeazs 
witnessed  the  disgraceful  and  almost  incredible  fact 
that  more  than  36,000,000  bushels,  per  annum,  more 
than  one-third  part  of  the  best  coals  produced  by  the 
mines  near  Newcastle,  have  been  condemned  to 
wanton  waste,  on  a  fiery  heap  perpetually  blazing  near 
the  mouth  of  almost  every  pit  in  that  coal  district" 
All  the  small  coal  was  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 
Dr.  Buckland  said  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
frightful  waste  would  be  to  exhaust  this  coalfield  one- 
third  sooner  than  it  would  be  exhausted  if  wisely 
economized,  and  to  endanger  the  interests  of  the  in- 
•habitants  who  depend  for  existence  on  machinery 
kept  in  action  by  coal.  England  to-day  realizes  the 
justice  of  this  warning  in  her  perilled  manufactures. 
Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  is  no  longer  an  absurdity. 
In  this  country  it  is  now  wisely  proposed  to  consume 
all  the  coal  dust. 

J.  Scott  Russell,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
from  his  own  experience,  says :  "  The  conmiunity  at\ 
large  are  deprived  of  enormous  treasures  in  mechan-/ 
ical  inventions  and  enormous  progress  in  scientific  arts,  | 
by  the  fact  of  the  general  want  of  education  in  those; 
who  practise  them.  It  may  not  be  known,  but  it  ir 
yet  true,  that  the  mechanical  power  employed  in  all 
our  manufactures  is  infinitely  more  costly  than  it  need 
be.  It  is  equally  true  that  some  skilled  men  know 
thoroughly  how  to  produce  immense  economy  in  the 
production  and  use  of  mechanical  power,  but  that  we 
dare  not  put  the  means  into  the  hands  of  uneducated 
masters  under  whose  control  they  would  be  applied. 
I  am  not  speaking,  of  a  loss  of  5,  10,  20  or  30  per 
cent. ;  I  say  that  w£  know  that  we  are  only  utilizing 
one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  power  we  employ 
and  waste,  and  that  an  economy  of  100, 200, 300  and 
400  per  cent,  is  quite  within  our  power,  so  soon  as  a 
better-informed,  higher-skilled,  more  perfectly  trained 
class  of  men  and  masters  shall  arise,  who  are  fitted  to 
be  trusted  with  the  use  of  instruments  and  tools,  at 
present  utterly  beyond  their  comprehension,  control, 
or  application  to  use.*' 

And  again  he  says :  "  I  find  everywhere  through- 
out the  work  of  the  railroads  of  the  continent  marks 
of  that  method,  order,  symmetry  and  absence  of  waste 
which  arise  from  plans  well  thought  out,  the  judicious 
application  of  principles,  conscientious  parsimony  and 
a  high  feeling  of  professional  responsibility." 

Such  practical  and  theoretical  education  as  I  am 
advocating,  will  save  many  of  the  losses  arising  from 
ignorance,  or  a  want  of  habits  of  thought.  Property 
and  life  will  be  preserved,  the  nation  will  be  enriched, 
and  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  between  labor  and 
capital  will  be  diminished.  What  benefits  the  State 
benefits  her  citizens.  Better  educated  and  more 
skilled  workmen  command  higher  compensation,  and 
higher  compensation  will  enable  the  man  to  procure 
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more  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  to  take  a  higher 
position  among  his  fellows.  A  person  educated  in 
the  common  branches  alone  will  usually  earn  twice 
the  sum  that  an  uneducated  one  will,  and  then  his 
prospects  are  good  for  advancement  to  the  position 
of  ovei^er  or  manager,  with,  it  may  be,  a  salary  of  thou- 
sands, while  the  ignorant  man  has  no  such  chance. 
A  few  years  since,  a  director  of  one  of  the  extensive 
cotton  manufacturing  corporations  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
stated  that  only  45  out>of  1200  operatives  in  their 
mills  were  unable  to  write  their  names,  and  that  the 
wages  of  these  were  27  per  cent,  less  than  the  wages 
of  those  ^ho  could  write.  In  the  same  mills  were 
150  girls  who  had  been  teachers.  Their  wages  were 
17^  per  cent,  above  the  general  average,  and  40  per 
cent,  above  those  who  made  their  mark. 

But*  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed  that  a 
mere  theoretical  knowledge  will  not  secure  success 
in  a  profession  or  manufacture.  To  know  that  an  ex- 
periment or  op>eration  can  be  performed,  and  to  per- 
form it,  are  quite  different.  We  have  seen  many  and 
grand  failures,  and  large  sums  lost  from  this  cause. 
The  theory  of  navigation  would  not  ensure  a  safe 
captain  on  the  ocean.  Many  currents  and  their  rates, 
many  winds  and  their  effects,  and  many  peculiari- 
ties of  his  own  ship,  must  be  known. 

Power  to  think,  combined  with  a  thorough  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  mechanics  and  the  principles  of 
science,  will  enable  one  to  manage  machinery  skill- 
fully, economizing  labor,  and  increasing  its  effective- 
ness. Machinery  everywhere  is  performing  the  most 
delicate  and  the  most  powerful  operations,  from  the 
spinning  of  the  slenderest  thread  to  the  making  of  the 
massive  iron  plate.  It  must  be  directed  by  intelli- 
gence and  thought,  and  the  greater  the  improvement 
in  machinery,  the  greater  the  intelligence  and  skill 
required  to  manage  it.  To-day,  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery, one  girl  spins  as  much  as  did  3,000  of  the 
sun-stained  Hindoos  centuries  ago.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  at  the  present  time,  the  laborers  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  with  the  aid  of  machi- 
nery, are  doing  four  times  the  work  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  globe  could  do  by  direct  labor. 

Machinery  in  the  varied  manufactures  enables  all, 
of  whatever  taste  or  strength,  to  find  'remunerative 
employment,  which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation.  Agriculture  calls  for  only  a  small  part  of 
the  laborers,  and  those  of  well-developed  muscles. 
Already  our  manufactures  are  many  and  varied, 
amounting  annually  to  ^,000,000,000,  double  our 
agricultural  products.  In  our  state,  the  value  of  our 
manufactures  for  1870  was  $711,894,344,  and  our 
agricultural  products  were  only  j^  183 ,946,027.  In 
many  articles  we  already  equal  or  surpass  other  na- 
tions. Of  seventy-six  classes  of  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Birmingham,  England,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  states  that  twenty-four  are 
replaced  in  the  common  markets  of  the  world  by  the 
United  States.  Our  cut  nails,  sewing  machines, 
pumps  and  edge  tools  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  other  nation.  We  have  orders  for  table  glass 
from  Europe ;  our  cotton  fabrics  are  sent  over  the 
world ;  Bigelow*s  looms  for  weaving  carpets  are  un- 
rivaled. We  have  $10,000,000  invested  in  the  ceram- 
ic art  in  a  single  city,  and  have  in  our  country  every 
needed  variety  of  clay  for  the  most  complete  success 
in  this  large  branch  of  industry.  We  are  now  fill- 
ing a  large  order  for  locomotives  for  Russia.  Our 
silk  manufactures  in  1872  reached  the  sum  of  I25,- 
000,000,  affording  remunerative  employment  to  11,- 
713  men  and  women,  while  our  importations  of  this 


article  of  luxury  have  fallen  to  $24,000,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $10,000,000  in  three  years.  To  affect 
contempt  for  an  America|i  silk  now,  is  to  betray 
ignorance  of  its  value.  We  are  taking  annually  from 
England  150,000  tons  of  tin  at  the  exhorbitant  price 
of  $115,200,000,  foolishly  allowing  her  a  monopoly 
in  this  article,  while  possessing  mines  in  our  own 
country,  and  yet,  to  her  astonishment,  we  send  back 
tin-ware.  By  increasing  our  manufactures,  we  should 
stop  -so  large  importations  of  woohen  goods  as 
$52,408,921  in  1872,  and  larger  importations  of  other 
textiles,  books,  wares  and  numerous  luxuries  for 
which  we  pay  annually  many  millions.  These  indus- 
tries should  be  multiplied,  and  technical  education  will 
tend  to  this  result,  by  giving  us  the  skilled  workmen 
needed  for  this  work.  The  almost  entire  disappear- 
ance of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  the  oppres- 
sive rules  of  Trades-Unions,  make  this  education  an 
imperative  necessity.  Our  manufacturers  would 
gladly  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  fathers  *and  mothers 
to  take  their  sons  as  apprentices,  but  they  cannot. 

The  state  must  remedy  this  evil,  or  suffer  our  youth 
to  become  common  laborers  under  foreign  overseers. 
England  until  1868  neglected  this  education,  and  so 
fell  behind  the  continent,  losing  her  position  in  th  e 
manufacture  of  many  articles.  The  shawl  trade  of 
Leeds  was  absorbed  by  continental  manfacturers  by 
reason  of  their  technical  knowledge ;  the  silk  trade 
was  injured  by  a  superior  skill  in  dye  and  finish  on 
the  continent ;  the  designers,  dyers  artd  engravers  in 
foreign  countries,  by  possessing  a  thorough  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  knowledge  of  their  several  trades, 
produced  greater  purity  and  beauty  of  design,  cleaner 
and  brighter  colors  in  the  cloths  and  other  fabrics 
they  manufactured,  finer  patterns  and  greater  light- 
ness; Coventry  ribbons  were  taken  from  her; 
foreign  workmen  were  employed  as  painters  and 
designers,  and  great  deficiencies  existed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  bear  most  intimately 
on  the  great  departments  of  industry.  Alarmed  at 
these  discoveries — that  she  was  losing  her  supremacy 
in  manufactures,  that  French  companies  were  build- 
ing locomotives  for  an  English  railway,  and  that 
iron  girders  for  a  building  in  Glasgow  were  being 
constructed  in  Belgium,  she  at  once  established 
technical  schools  of  a  high  order  in  the  large  cities, 
with  others  of  a  lower  grade  in  the  smaller  towns. 
For  a  single  department  of  the  art  school  in  South 
Kensington,  ;fi  ,000,000  were  expended,  and  ;^8o,- 
000  annually  were  given  for  its  support  by  the  state. 
In  Queen's  Institute,  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  300  to 
400  female  students  are  trained  in  all  branches  of 
skilled  labor,  for  which  taste  and  physical  fitness  make 
them  suitable. 

In  Europe  these  schools  are  many,  and  are  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  on  a  scale,  too, 
worthy  the  object.  In  1869  there  were  350  Techni- 
cal Schools  in  Paris.  Eleven  thousand  men  receive 
a  technical  education  annually  in  Prussia.  From  10,- 
000  to  12,000  workmen  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
University  in  Berlin.  Creuzot  is  a  wonder  of  activity, 
skill  and  success  from  her  systematic  technical  edu- 
cation. From  the  same  cause,  Switzerland,  cut  off 
from  the  sea  and  from  mines,  with  her  mountain  cli- 
mate, at  every  disadvantage,  competes  with  the  world 
in  many  of  her  manufactures.  In  our  own  country. 
Cooper  Institute,  Stevens  Institute,  The  Worcester 
Free  Institute,  and  the  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Boston,  and  many  Colleges  and  Universities,  are  do- 
ing valuable  service  in  this  department. 

That  there  should  be  some  change  in  our  course  of 
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,   education,  conforming  to  the  increased  extent  of  the 
sciences  and  their  numerous  application^,  must  be 
.  evident.    What  shall  the  change  be  ?    What  reforms 
shall  be  introduced  in  our  present  studies,  and  what 
new  studies  shall  be  adopted  ?    Time  will  perftiit  me 
to  make  only  a  few  suggestions  in  reply  to  these  im- 
portant questions. 
y'^'^'^'^^^/VxThe  Primary  School  should  give  a  knowledge  of 
f  \objects,  their  forms  and  colors  and  uses.     In  doing 

\  this,  drawing  will  be  found  highly  useful,  and  it  will 

prove  an  agreeable  change  from  studies  less  interest- 
ing. It  is,  too,  the  foundation  of  technical  educa- 
tion, and  is  important  to  all  of  every  trade  and  pro-' 
fession.  By  training  the  eye  to  keenness,  and  the 
hand  to  accuracy  and  rapidity,  it  will  prove  a  valua- 
ble aid  to  penmanship,  orthography  and  reading,  in 
all  of  which  close  observation  is  necessary.  In  its 
higher  forms,  geometric,  model,  mechanical  and  arch- 
itectural, it  should  be  continued  through  the  higher 
Schools  and*colleges.  It  is  not  mere  picture-drawing 
of  which  I  speak,  but  something  higher  and  more  use- 
ful. As  a  result  of  this  study,  we  shall  have  better 
artists,  (engineers,  mechanics,  architects,  and  design- 
ers. Many  articles,  such  as  glas^pottery,  cabinet* 
furniture,  prints,  and  other  manufaoures,  may  be  ren- 
dered worthless,  or  have  their  values  increased  many- 
fold  according  to  their  designs.  Good  designs  in- 
.  crease  the  vidue  of  prints  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 
So  important  is  this  art  of  designing  considered  now, 
that  a  firm  in  New  York  pays  a  designer  in  shoes 
15,000  a  year.  By  the  beauty  of  his  designs  a  man- 
ufacturer of  silverware  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  drove 
every  other  manufacturer  out  of  the  market.  A  sin- 
gle manufacturing  company  in  Massachusetts  stated 
that  their  designs  cost  them  ^^40,000  annually,  every 
dollar  of  which  went  to  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. This  sum  should  be  saved  to  our  own  country. 
Worl^men  do  not  sufficiently  understand  the  im- 
portance of  drawing.  It  is  said  that  if  this  art  were 
understood  by  every  journeyman  in  a  machine,  shop, 
the  productive  efficiency  would  be  increased  33  per 
cent.  By  enabling  workmen  to  work  from  a  design 
instead  of  expensive  models,  this  art  would  save  a 
vast  amount  of  time  and  money.  A  manager  of  an 
important  branch  of  industry  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, says  that,  when  a  lad,  he  was  one  of  a  class 
of  thirteen,  who  spent  all  their  leisure  time  in  study- 
ing drawing.  At  the  present  time,  every  one  then  in 
the  class  has  attained  an  important  position  either  as 
manufacturer  or  manager,  and  each  has  owed  his 
power  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  advancement  to  his 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

Massachusetts,  ever  alive  to  her  educational  and 
manufacturing  interests,  finding  that  she  was  far  be- 
hind Europe  in  the  education  of  her  laborers,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  her  industries  were  suffering, 
adopted  Drawing  as  one  of  the  studies  to  be  taught  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  making  it  obliga- 
tory on  every  city  containing  over  10,000  inhabitants 
to  furnish  free  instruction  in  this  art  to  all  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  An  Art  Director  was  procured  from 
Europe  at  a  salary  of  $5,000,  and  generous  provisions 
were,  in  all  respects,  made.  The  result  is  most  gra- 
tifying. In  1870,  her  product  in  printed  cottons  was 
over  3x7i00o,ooo,  and  her  other  manufactures  in 
which  design  is  of  the  first  importance,  were  probably 
more.  Massachusetts  never  made  a  better  invest- 
ment for  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  her  manufac- 
turing interests. 

It  is  believed  that  this  study  can  be  introduced  into 
our  schools  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  pres- 


ent lines  of  study.  Familiar  lectures,  with  illustra- 
tions on  Geometry,  Elementary  Physics,  Elementary 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  should  be  given  to 
all  who  are  to  leave  school  early.  The  amount  of 
scientific  information  thus  received,  though  it  may  be 
small,  will  lead  the  pupils  to  notice  facts  and  y)  study 
principles  in  science  throughout  life.  As  the  pupils 
advance,  as  far  as  practicable,  models  or  drawings  of 
machinery,  or  the  machinery  itself,  and  all  processes 
of  manufacture  should  be  examined,  and  reports  made 
with  drawings  explaining  them,  showing  their  excel- 
lencies or  defects,  and  suggesting  remedies.  Special 
schools,  or  departments  in  existing  schools^  should  be 
established  where  these  branches  may  be  thoroughly 
taught.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  shops  should  be 
erected,  where  certain  trades  or  parts  of  trades  can  be 
learned,  where  the  hand  and  eye  can  be  trained,  and 
the  student  prepared  for  work  or  the  management  of 
works.  Those  who  take  a  higher  course  in  our 
schools  and  universities,  should  receive  thorough  in- 
struction in  all  the  sciences  which  relate  to  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  the  arts,  trades  and  manufactures.  It 
is  my  opinion,  confirmed  by  many  educators  of  expe- 
rience and  good  judgment,  that  much  of  the  time~ 
years,  it  may  be — now  devoted  to  a  few  primaiy 
studies,  reviewed  so  often  that  the  process  becomes 
mechanical,  may  be  saved  by  commencing  each  study 
at  the  proper  age,  and  omitting  unnecessary  portions 
of  the  text-books.  Occasionally,  for  a  term,  the  study 
of  arithmetic,  geography  or  grammar,  may  be  wholly 
omitted  for  some  new  and  more  interesting  study  re- 
lating to  science  or  the  arts.  The  experiments  and 
illustrations  will  awaken  mind,  kindle  enthusiasm, 
and  many  will  be  induced  to  prolong  their  attend- 
ance at  school,  who  otherwise  would  not.  By  this 
course  far  more  will  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time 
than  now.  It  has  been  found  that  students  who  have 
spent  but  two  hours  per  day  in  study,  and  the  remain- 
ing hours  in  labor  in  which  they  felt  an  interest,  have 
often  made  as  much  proficiency  in  their  studies  as 
those  who  have  devoted  their  whole  time  to  study. 

Those  whose  course  of  study  is  to  be  limited  to 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age — and  these  compose 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  students — should  have  a 
short,  practical  course,  in  accordance  with  such  lim- 
ited time.  All,  of  whatever  capacity  or  purpose, 
should  not  be  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  routine 
in  the  same  time.  This  is  the  very  objection  brought 
so  j  ustly  against  the  old  collegiate  system.  Yet  while 
ihat  system  in  many  colleges  has  been  so  much 
changed  as  to  embrace  numerous  distinct  courses 
suited  to  the  different  students,  and  in  addition,  ia 
one  case  at  least,  to  offer  more  than  forty  optional 
studies,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  change 
inmost  of  our  grammar  and  ward  schools.  l 

Our  best  authorities  agree  that  our  public  school  > 
system,  so  well  adapted  to  a  former  state  of  society, 
fails  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  people  in  the  present  / 
state  of  civilizatioiw    And  while  there  is  a  demand 
to  extend  our  course  of  education  upwards  so  as  to  v 
embrace  all  the  sciences,  let  us  seek  to  extend  it   \ 
downwards  to  the  practicsil,  the  Kindergarten,  in  all 
our  primary  and  grammar  schools.  What  is  demand-  v 
ed  of  the  college,  let  the  public  school  practice.    A  , 
loss  of  two  or  three  years  to  a  student  in  our  public  / 
schools,  who  has  but  a  few  years  for  study,  is  far  more, 
to  him  than  the  same  number  of  years  to  the  col-^, 
legiate  -student,  whose  course  may  extend  to  hiv 
twenty-second  or  twenty-fifth  year.     Let  not  the  stti- 
dent,  fitted-by  capacity  and  taste  to  excel  in  some  one 
branch  of  knowledge  01  art,  be  compelled  to  spend 
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all  his  school  fears  on  studies,  yaluable,  it  is  true,  yet 
having  no  special  bearing  on  his  future  pursuit,  on 
which  all  his  interest  centres.  A  failure  to  arouse 
the  mind  of  the  student,  and  to  communicate  to  him 
that  knowledge  which  he  may  most  need  in  life  may 
be  £tfal  to  his  whole  future. 

If  a  reform  is  needed,  our  educators  should  en* 
dcavor  to  effect  it  at  once,  so  that  there  may  be  as 
little  loss  as  possible.  Let  us  not  be  "  the  last  by 
whom  the  new  is  tried."  A  great  work  lies  before 
OS.  Pablic  opinion  is  to  be  formed,  legislators  are  to 
be  instructed  and  large  expenditures  to  be  made  by 
the  state  or  indivi&uals.  In  a  cause  which  will  yield 
snch  large  returns  the  state  can  afford  to  expend  lib- 
erallj. 

Some  special  schools  have  already  been  established 
OD  a  comparatively  limited  scale,  and  many  of  our 
colleges,  where  the  change  commenced  in  this  country, 
have  their  scientific  departments.  The  effects  of  these 
practical  and  theoretical  technical  schools  wherever  es- 
tablished, have  been  most  marked,stimulatingthe  intel- 
lect to  activity,  and  diminishing  the  poverty,  vice  and 
crime  of  the  community.  And  when  we  consider 
that  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  criminals  of  ourcoun- 
try  never  learned  any  trade,  never  were  masters  of 
any  skilled  Ifiibor,  and  only  six  per  cent,  are  skilled 
aitizans  and  mechanics,  the  ethical  value  of  this  edu 
cition  becomes  exceedingly  important  The  pro- 
fessions are  crowded,  and  manufacturineand  mechan- 
ical  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  less  honored  than 
they  should  be.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  should  feel 
that  a  practical  technical  education  is  what  most  of 
their  sons  knd  daughters  need.  Our  youth  should  be 
tanght  that  there  is  true  dignity  in  skilled  manual 
hbor,  and  that  it  will  bring  liberal  pecuniary  returns. 
(^  To  woman,  rapidly  rising  to  her  true  position,  to 
whom  the  avennes  of  trade,  the  professions,  and  all 
kinds  of  employment  are  opening,  this  subject  appeals 
with  peculiar  force.  She  should  have  a  deep  inter- 
ett  in  any  measure  which  will  render  her  less  depend- 
ent on  husband,  brother  or  father,  and  which  will 
enable  her  to  obtain  a  generous  support  when  other 
reiources  fail.  She  should  seek  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  feel  independent,  and  to  be  able  with  ease  to  earn 
a  livelihooa.  A  knowledge  of  some  art  will  tend  to 
give  her  a  higher  position  and  to  secure  for  her  higher 
respect  From  her  knowledge  of  colors  and  their 
relatioDs,  aqd  her  skill  in  drawing,  woman  is  fitted 
to  succeed  in  whatever  requires  taste.  The  success 
of  the  kdy  pupils  at  South  Kensington  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  male  students,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
greater  difficulties.  The  many  branches  of  art  work- 
manship requiring  delicate  fingers  and  native  readi- 
ness of  taste,  can  be  better  penormed  by  woman  than 
by  man.  In  1859,  20,000  women  were  employed  in 
watch-making  in  Switzerland.  Our  silk  manufac- 
turers employ  7,802  women  in  light,  clean,  remu- 
nerative work.  A  lady  in  Pittsburgh  receives  I250  per 
BM>nth  for  designs  in  embroidery,  made  wholly  by 
herselt  Woman  can  excel  in  draughting,  architect, 
nrel  drawing,  photography,  engraving,  modeling, 
designing  and  painting.  Education  in  the  arts,  by 
opening  to  her  new  departments  of  labor,  will  enable 
her  beuer  to  compete  with  men,  secure  for  her  better 
compensation  for  her  service,  and  will  increase  her 
wcftilness  and  influence. 

Forthc  proper  education  of  all  our  youth,  with  the 
ttst  loss— the  education  that  will  best  fit  them  for 
'^^  of  life,  I  plead.  I  do  not,  while  speaking 
?  iJehalf  of  practical  learning,  forget  the  moral  and 
tM  idigioos  training  without  which  man  will  be  a 
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fiiilure  here  and  hereafter.  The  heart  is  more  than 
the  hand  or  eye — ^the  future  more  than  the  present. 
Ability,  power,  may  be  used  for  evil  instead  of  good, 
to  curse  instead  of  to  bless.  To  others  I  must  entrust 
this  subject.  I  plead  for  useful  learning  in  the  school- 
room or  the  shop,  or  both,  as  a  means  of  interesting 
our  youth,  giving  them  a  taste  for  manual  pursuits,  so 
restraining  them  from  idleness  and  crime ;  of  enabling 
them  to  provide  better  for  their  own  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, so  increasing  their  self-respect  and  adding  to 
the  wealth  and  moral  power  of  the  state.  .  -, 

The  effects  of  Technical  Education  in  Europe  lead  • 
us  to  believe  that  this  system,  commenced  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  and  continued  through  the  different 
grades,  would  bring  many  of  the  5,000,000  youth  in 
our  country  oi  school  age,  who  attend  no  school,  un- 
der instruction,  and  make  them  industrious,  moral, 
happy  and  skilled  laborers,  instead  of  paupers  and  I 
criminals. 

When  plans  for  education  in  all  its  departments, 
for  all,  shall  be  wisely  devised  and  faithfully  executed, 
we  shall  have  better  and  more  productive  workmen, 
better  citizens,  thinking  men  and  women,  multiplied 
power  of  machinery  economically  nsed,  the  yield  of 
our  soil  doubled,  a  more  virtuous  people,  and  our  re- 
public more  prosperous  and  more  safe.  To  us  this 
great  work  is  committed.  Let  us  be  fiaithful  to  our 
trust. 
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YOU  have  numerous  correspondents  who 
furnish  you  with  treatises  on  scientific 
subjects,  school  government  and  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  who  give  you  pleasant 
glimpses  into  the  interiors  of  their  school 
rooms.  My  mission,  if  I  have  one,  is  of  a 
totally  different  kind,  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
much  less  grateful.  Indeed,  the  task  I  assume 
is  a  thoroughly  thankless  one.  Censure, 
whether  general  or  specific,  is  almost  always 
offensive  to  the  party  censured,  and  ought  to 
be,  at  best,  a  disagreeable  duty  to  the  cen- 
sor. But  if  censure  is  offensive,  apologies 
are  weak  and  tedious,  and  I  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed in  medias  res. 

Bishop  Morris,  (there  is  great  safety  in 
quoting  a  Bishop,)  has  recently  said  that  one 
cannot  read  the  contemporaneous  reports  of 
our  schools  and  colleges  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  lawlessness  and 
insubordination  are  growing  and  spreading 
in  our  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people,  profound 
alarm  for  our  future.  With  this  assertion  of 
Bishop  Morris,  I  most  entirely  and  heartily 
agree.  It  matters  not  whether,  with  some, 
we  say  that  this  is  the  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary result  of  republican  institutions,  or 
with  others  attribute  it  to  the  continual  in- 
flux of  a  degraded  foreign  population,  or, 
with  a  third  class,  maintain  that  it  is  parti- 
ally the  effect  of  both  these,  or  other  causes. 
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The  fact  is  all  we  are  concerned  with,  and  I 
shall  take  this  fact  for  granted,  as  I  think 
it  is  plain  to  all  impartial  and  dispassiouate 
observers. 

Bishop  Morris's  animadversions  were,  ap- 
parently, directed  against  schools  of  the 
higher  grades.  I  maintain  that  his  censures 
are  equally  applicable  to  our  common  schools, 
and,  lest  any  one  should  accuse  me  of  an 
unjustly  censorious  spirit — "  censure  of  con- 
sciousness' '  this  counter  censure  ought  to  be 
called — ^I  will  say  that  I  have  had  a  large  and 
wide  experience  in  the  premises,  extending 
through  many  years  down  to  the  present 
time.  That  experience  convinces  me  fully 
that  this  spirit  of  lawlessness  is  perceptibly 
greater  now  than  it  was  even  ten  years  ago. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  I  will  cite  only  one,- 
though  it  is  a  most  important  and  telling 
fact.  No  less  than  twenty-five  principals  of 
the  New  York  public  schools  have,  within 
one  year,  been  forced,  by  the  growing  in- 
subordination of  their  scholars,  to  petition 
the  Board  of  Control  of  that  city  to  re-intro- 
duce corporal  punishment  \  and  lYiQ  Journal 
of  Commerce  distinctly  declares  its  convic- 
tion that  this  course  is  the  only  one  which 
will  save  the  public  schools  from  utter  disor- 
ganization and  dissolution. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  this  utterance 
emanates  first,  if  not  exclusively,  from  one 
of  the  most  conservative  of  the  newspapers 
of  New  York.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
with  all  their  boasted  independence,  our  pub- 
lic journals  are,  as  a  general  rule,,  merely  the 
mouth-pieces  of  the  people,  and  dare  to  say 
nothing  but  what  they  know  is  acceptable  to 
them,  or  what  their  patrons  will  at  least  bear 
without  a  serious  murmur.  I  charge  against 
them  that  they  are  even  one  of  the  numer- 
ous means  through  which  this  very  spirit  of 
lawlessness  is  developed  and  fostered.  Their 
continual  publication  of  anecdotes  in  which 
*' Young  America"  is  represented  as  making 
"smart"  repartees  to  a  teacher  or  other 
person,  repartees  in  which  neither  good  sense, 
good  manners,  moral  principle  nor  wit,  is  a 
necessary  ingredient,  I  have,  for  years,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  these 
instigations  to  impudence  and  insolence; 
and  I  could,  under  this  head,  record  instances 
of  downright  vulgarity  and  obscenity,  even 
in  quite  pretentious  journals.  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler's  coarse  invective  directed  against 
them  is,  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Ledger 
might  say,  "founded  on  fact."  It  is  our 
boast,  you  know,  that  everybody  reads  the 
newspapers,  (it  is  a  lamentable  truth  that 
most  people  read  nothing  else,)  and  these 


incentives  to  "smartness"  are  far  from  escap- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  children.  Within  a  week 
of  the  present  date,  "a  man  of  education" 
informed  me,  quite  emphatically,  that  he 
"liked"  this  impudence,  because  it  was  a 
proof  of  the  noble  and  independent  spirit  of 
the  rising  generation.  "  Impudence"  was 
the  precise  word  he -used,  I  will  say,  in  pass- 
ing, lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  have 
substituted  a  suppositious  equivalent  for  his 
own  expression.  One  of  our*leading  literary 
magazines  very  recently,  in  allusion  to  what 
a  distinguished  American  author  has  most 
appropriately  called  "  the  American  Satur- 
nalia' ' — our  Fourth  of  July  riot — said  that  the 
noise,  confusion  and  tumult  of  that  day  might 
be  disagreeable  to  old  or  nervous  people,  but 
intimated  very  distinctly  that  the  rights  of 
these  contemptible  classes  were  not,  for  a 
moment,  to  be  considered  as  weighed  against 
the  inclinations  of  the  disorderly  ones  from 
whom  their  annoyance  proceeded.  And  lastly, 
(fori  will  not  heap  fact  upon  fact  any  further,) 
a  distinguished  female  reformer y  a  pronounced 
radical,  lately  astonished  her  readers  by  rela- 
ting that  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  oi 
her  children  for  the  summer  vacation,  from 
the  various  schools  which  they  had  been 
attending,  she,  who  she  supposed  ought  not 
to  have  done  so — ^this  was  her  mild,  self- 
forgiving  expression — ^had  sat  laughing  at  their 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
contravened  the  very  proper  rules  of  those 
schools,  and  had  eaten  clandestinely  at  for- 
bidden hours,  etc.,  (she  was  evidently  de- 
lighted with  their  "smartness"  in  outwit- 
ting their  tutors,)  and  set  at  naught  regula- 
tions which  even  she,  with  her  loose  notions 
of  obedience,  would  have  been  compelled,  in 
the  society  of  sensible  and  conscieptious  peo- 
ple, to  admit  were  right  "  in  the  abstract  " 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  she 
holds  forth  constantly  on  the  necessity  of 
"  an  education  more  in  accordance  with 
physiological  laws"  than  the  existing  one. 

Every  one  who  has  had  an  extensive  expe- 
rience in  this  matter,  knows  how  multitudi- 
nous are  the  complaints  of  the  ineflSciency  of 
our  schools,  an  inefficiency  attributable,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  courses  I  have  been 
discussing.  I  know  that  it  is  common  to 
say  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  fault  of  the 
teacher — who  is  a  most  convenient  scape- 
goat— ^but  I,  for  one,  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce this  a  falsehood.  In  many  cases  it 
is  a  malicious  falsehood.  It  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  a  teacher  is  found  who  is  not  com- 
petent to  give  instructions  by  which  his 
pupils  might  profit,  and  advance  to  a  higher 
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plane  of  intelligence,  and  still  less  frequently 
do  we  find  one  who  does  not  set  an  exam- 
ple of  at  least  decent  manners,  or  who  is 
guilty  of  intentional  injustice.  But  there  is 
here  a  school  director,  and  there  a  wealthy 
or  otherwise  influential  patron  of  the  school, 
whose  children,  having  been  bred  at  home 
in  insubordination  and  insolence,  demand 
that  these  traits  shall  at  least  be  winked  at. 
The  teacher  who  refuses  this  concession  will 
speedily  find  that  various  methods  of  annoy- 
ance, almost  always  based  on  other  and  false 
pretences,  are  resorted  to  in  revenge,  and 
that  through  intrigue,  flattery  and  misrep- 
resentation, a  faction  is  formed  against  him. 
I  have  witnessed  this  hundreds  of  times  \  and 
I  have  known  many  teachers  who  have  aban- 
doned the  profession  on  account  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  this  unceasing  conflict. 

PENNSYLVANICUS. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  THE  TESTS  OF 
ETYMOLOGY.— IV. 


J.  N.  FRADENBURGH. 


IN  our  first  article  we  quoted  with  approval  from 
Max  MUlIer  to  the  eflect  that  sound  has  nothing 
to  do  with  etymology.  Max  Milller  is  correct,  if  by 
sound  he  means  what  we  meant  when  we  quoted 
him ;  but  in  another  sense  sound  has  everything  to 
do  with  etymology.    Alexander  T.  Ellis  says : 

*'  Philologically,  I  hope  that  soon,  without 
meaning  to  make  a  pun,  all  literary  men  will  ht- 
come  sound  men — ^that  is,  that  they  will  feel  hu- 
miliated when  they  have  to  confess  that  they  are 
dealing  with  letters  to  which  they  can  attach  no 
sound—- judging  of  countenance  from  dead  masks  in- 
stead of  living  faces.  Excuse  the  tanner  always 
thinking  of  his  leather.  But  in  dialectology,  above 
all  branches  of  philology,  the  study  of  sound  is 
supreme.  We  have  nothing  whatever  else  to  go  by. 
Books  of  dialects  written  even  fifty  years  ago  are  al- 
most hopeless  riddles  if  the  dialect  has  died  out  in 
the  meantime,  as  in  that  most  interesting  fossil  of 
the  Forth  and  Bargy  English.  It  is  only  by  serious 
study  of  phonology  that  we  can  raise  dialectology  to 
the  rank  of  philology.  When  we  know  the  words, 
then  we  can  go  really  to  work  on  meaning,  descent, 
idiom,  grammar,  thought."  (Trans,  of  the  Phil. 
Soc.  of  London,  1873-4,  Part  III.,  p.  449.)  Mr. 
Ellis  does  not  over-estimate  the  value  of  phonology. 

How  important  is  phonology. may  be  seen  in  the 
discussion  of  the  /aw  of  ease  to  which  attention  is 
now  turned.  It  is  probable  that  this  law  may  ac- 
count for  the  case  of  dissimilation  in  Spanish;  viz., 
««  becoming  «« ,  mentioned  in  our  last  article. 
The  almost  infinitely  unsatisfactory  explanation 
which  crept  into  the  article  from  several  which  we 
had  written  out,  through  the  mistake  of  our  copyist, 
we  did  not  return  the  proof  in  time  to  correct. 

"  When  two  similar  sounds  occur  close  together, 
and  where  a  con.siderable  effort  is  required  to  place 
the  organs  of  speech  twice  consecutively  in  the  same 
«a  similaj:  position,"  we  have  dissimulation, 
(Peile,  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,  p.  202.) 


We  shall  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  changes 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  ease.  In 
the  utterance  of  any  particular  elementary  sound  the 
organs  of  speech  assume  a  certain  position,  which 
varies  in  different  words  only  within  certain  limits. 
When  this  sound  is  produced  the  organs  of  speech 
take  the  position  -necessary  to  the  formation  of 
the  next  elementary  sound  of  the  word.  The 
facility  of  the  passage  of  the  organs  of  speech 
from  one  position  to  another  depends  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sounds  to  each  other.  Some  sounds  are  • 
produced  with  somewhat  of  difficulty  when  they  are 
in  immediate  connection  with  other  sounds  with 
which  they  are  not  strictly  compatible.  These  diffi- 
culties are  redu<^d  by  unconsciously  economizing 
the  strength  of  the  vocal  organs.  Initial,  medial  and 
final  sounds,  difficult  in  themselves,  maybe  dropped, 
thus  lessening  the  weight  of  the  word.  The  law  of 
ease  may  cause  the  transposition  of  sounds,  their 
modification,  or  their  loss.  The  tendency  is  to  pass 
from  more  to  less  difficult  sounds  and  combinations, 
and  to  shorten  words.  "  All  articulate  sounds,"  says 
Prof.  Whitney,  "  are  produced  by  effort,  by  expendi- 
ture of  muscular  energy,  in  the  lungs,  throat  and 
mouth.  This  effort,  like  every  other  which  man 
makes,  he  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to  seek  re- 
lief from,  to  avoid ;  we  may  call  it  laziness,  or  we 
may  call  it  economy ;  it  is,  in  fact,  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
separate  case.  It  is  laziness  when  it  gives  up  more 
than  it  gains ;  economy  when  it  gains  more  than  it 
abandons.  Every  item  of  language  is  subject  to  its 
influence,  and  it  works  itself  out  in  greatly  various 
ways."  (Language,  and  the  Study  of  Language, 
p.  70),  Ease  of  utterance  must  not  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  clearness  and  distinctness  of  form. 
<*  Involuntary  phonetic  change  is  the  result  of  a 
struggle  between  the  physical  tendency  to  reduce  the 
effort  of  articulation,  and  the  intellectual  or  instinct- 
ive desire  of  preserving  any  parts  of  a  word  which 
are  characteristic  of  its  meaning."  (Roby,  Latin 
Gram,  p.  ji.)  Whenever  ease  of  utterance  is  ac- 
quired at  the  expense  of  clearness,  there  is  an  effort 
to  compensate  by  the  introduction  of  new  forms. 
"  The  phonetic  laws  of  some  one  tongue  cause  a  cer- 
tain form  to  perish ;  but  forthwith  there  springs  up  a 
new  one  to  supply  its  place.  The  original  wealth 
melts  away,  yet  the  creative  power  of  language  con- 
tinues to  produce  new  treasures.  Differences  arise 
from  primary  unity ;  and  variations  of  form  thus 
newly  brought  forth  are  employed  to  distinguish 
shades  of  signification."  (Curtius,  Essay  on  the 
Results  of  Comp.  Phil.,  p.  31.) 

I.  Whenever  an  elementary  sound  is  uttered 
in  combination  with  other  sounds,  by  anticipa- 
tion the  vocal  organs  may  begin  to  take  the 
position  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  fol- 
lowing sound  before  the  first  has  been  completed. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  rapid  utterance  This 
is  one  cause  of  metathesis.  The  elements  are  dis- 
placed, the  last  getting  the  place  of  the  first.  The 
process  is  physical.  "  The  mental  image  of  a  word 
being  a  whole,  and  its  broken  elements  and  syllabi^ 
a  succession  of  parts,  these  may  be  confounded  in 
the  emission  by  a  mental  process — an  accident  of  a 
kind  which  sometimes  happens  in  writing."  Me- 
tathesis is  frequent  in  many  languages.  Compare, 
as  examples :  Foil,  Fr.  feuille,  Lat.  folium ; 
amiable,  Fr.  aimable,  Lat.  amabilis ;  clarion,  Fr. 
clairon^  Lat.  clarus ;  purvey,  Fr.  pourvoir^  Lat. 
providere ;  fright,  Ger.^r^-^//  board,  Gcr.  hrett; 
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hundred,  Ger.  hundert ;  and  so  on.  Compare  also 
such  fonns  as  three  and  third;  work^  wrought  and 
Wright,  There  are  also  cases  of  orthoepical  me- 
tathesis not  indicated  in  the  orthography,  as  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  aspirate  first  in  its  combination 
wtth  initial  w  in  such  words  as  which^  what^  ^fyt 
where.  The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  with  iron 
SJid^re.  Infiret  compared  with  (jtt,feuer^  we  find 
an  orthographical  metathesis.  Well  known  instances 
of  metathesis  of  the  aspiration  in  Greek  may  be  men- 
tioned. This  is  not  unknown  in  other  languages,  as 
Ger.  ohr^  horen,  and  horchen  ;  Eng.  ear,  hear  and 
hearken,  unless  we  consider  h  in  ohr,  as  inserted  to 
show  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

2.  Sounds  may  be  suppressed,  cilusing  the  abridg- 
ment of  words.  This  may  take  place  with  respect  to 
initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds.  Orthographical 
changes  do  not  keep  pace  with  orthoepical  changes. 
Hence  the  silent  letters,  especially  in  the  middle  or 
at  the  end  of  words. 

a.  The  suppression  of  a  letter  in  the  beginning  of 
a  word  is  called  apharesis  ;  if  the  sound  is  only  sup- 
pressed we  may  qall  it  orthoepical  aphseresis.  Cases 
of  the  latter  are  such  words  as  bdelliumy  gnash, 
wrong,  who, pneumatics,  gneissoid,  knife,  Aphaeresis 
is  exceedingly  frequent.  In  Greek  s  frequently  van- 
ishes at  the  commencement  of  a  word ;  as,  Q^, phone, 
compared  with  sancrit  svanas.  More  frequently  s  is 
replaced  by  an  aspirate  in  Greek;  v  is  also  fre- 
quently dropped.  In  Latin  we  meet  with  numer- 
ous cases  of  aphseresis  like  the  following :  {g)  nosco, 

!k)amo,  (k)rideo,  (v)lupus,  {p)rogo,  {s)memor, 
s\rep<t,  and  so  on.  In  English  compare  stranger 
with  Lat.  extraneus,  Sp.  estrangero,  Fr.  etranger ; 
story  with  Gk.  and  Lat.  historia ;  It.  istorifl  and 
storia  ;  rice,  Fr.  rit.  It.  riso,  with  Gk.  and  Lat.  oryta  ; 
uncle,  Fr.  oncle  with  Lat.  avunculus ;  lump  with 
Germ,  klump.  Also  compare  Germ,  wunder,  Sw. 
under  ;  Eng.  word,  Sw.  ord ;  Eng.  worm,  Sw.  orm  ; 
Eng.  wool,  Sw.  till ;  Eng.  frame.  Germ,  rahmen, 
Sw.  ram.  We  find  that  favorite  initial  sounds  or 
combinations  of  sounds  in  one  language  are  avoided 
in  another.  The  Greeks  were  fond  of  strong  initial 
syllables.  Thus  we  meet  with  the  initial  combina- 
tions, bd, gd,  dm,  dn,  dr,  km, kn,  kt,  mn, pn, pt,tm, 
tl,  thn,  phth,  ks,  sd — all  of  which  would  be  abnormal 
in  Latin,  while  Latin  admits  final  nt,  nc,  mps,  res, 
rbs,  and  so  on,  which  would  be  impossible  in  Greek. 
In  old  Latin  final  consonants  were  regularly 
dropped.  No  consonant  can  be  double  when  initial. 
The  Spanish  //  is  'double  /  only  in  orthography, 
llano^  for  example,  being  pronounced  lyahno.  Some 
languages  do  not  admit  two  consonants  anywhere  in 
a  word,  nor  can  any  word  end  in  a  consonant.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  Polynesian  and  monosyllabic 
tongues ;  yet  the  latter,  in  some  dialects,  allow  final 
p,  k,  t.  Thus  Mr.  .Buschmann  gives  a  long  list  of 
English  words  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Hawaiian,  among  which  we  note  the  follow- 
ing: Inica,  ink;  palaoa, ytb«r /  palaou,  plough; 
capike,  cabbage;  courina,  com;  pasoa,  passover, 
Christ  appears  as  Keriketo  or  Keriheto,  These  ex- 
amples show  how  the  genius  of  different  languages 
varies  with  respect  to  consonantal  combinations,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  for  some  races  to  conquer  combi- 
nations which  are  perfectly  easy  in  the  mouths  of 
other  races.  A  like  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
formation  of  single  elementary  sounds,  as  has  al- 
ready been  noticed. 

b.  Sounds  may  be  suppressed  in  the  middle 
of  words.     Elision  is  the  removal  of  one  vowel 


from  another  in  juxtaposition.  Syncope  is  the 
removal  of  a  vowel  from  between  two  consonants. 
Ecthlipsis  is  the  removal  of  a  consonant  or  entire 
syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word.  These  words 
are  not  always  limited  to  the  uses  we  have  givoi. 
The  rejection  of  consonants  or  voweU  in  any  pait  of 
a  word  generally  takes  place  only  as  demanded  by 
the  leno  of  ease,  which  operates  differently  in  difier- 
ent  tongues.  As  examples  of  the  rejection  of  medial 
sounds,  compare  palsy  with  Lat.  paralysis,  Fr. 
paralisie ;  lamprey  with  It.  lampreda,  Fr.  lamproie, 
Mod.  Lat.  lampetra  from  lambens petra  ;  exert  with 
Lat.  exserto;  giant,  Fr.  geant  with  Gk.  gigas ; 
speak  with  Germ,  sprechen ;  the  popular  LaL 
septimana  with  Sp,  semana.  Guttural  letters — also 
d  and  / — frequently  suffer  ecthlipsis.  Compare 
further,  rule,  Lat.  regula;  tile,  Lat.  tegula;  frail, 
laX,  fragilis ;  Fr,  lire,  Lat.  Ugere ;  Fr.  cruel,  JjiL 
crudelis  ;  Fr.  saluer,  Lat.  salutare.  Sometimes  a 
large  part  of  the  word  has  been  lost,  as  in  hypped  for 
hypochondriasited.  The  sound  may  be  suppressed 
while  the  letter  remains.  This  is  very  frequent  in 
English  and  French.  The  ortho^phy  of  a  word  is, 
in  such  language,  a  poor  key  to  its  orthoepy.  The 
rules  according  to  which  such  changes  take  place 
are  so  varied  in  different  tongues  that  we  cannot  en- 
ter into  detail.  The  etymologist  cannot  study  too 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  these  rules.  We  may  also 
say  that  sounds  are  not  always,  in  the  natural  growth 
of  language,  dropped  at  once,  bat  may  be  gradually 
weakened  until  they  fade  away.  They  may  even  be 
changed  so  as  to  b^me  other  sounds,  and  afterward 
disappear  entirely.  • 

c.  Apocope  is  the  suppression  of  an  element  at  tht 
end  of  a  word.  Here  also  the  letter  often  remains 
after  the  loss  of  the  sound.  Some  languages  allow 
only  pure  syllables,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  In 
Sanscrit,  any  consonant  in  the  alphabet  may  be  final, 
but  two  consonants  are  not  tolerated,  as  they  seem 
once  to  have  been,  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Greek  al- 
lows only  n,  m  and  s  to  remain  at  the  end  of  words. 
Even  s  cannot  be  final  when  preceded  by  a  dental  or 
liquid  n.  Of  these,  r  seldom  occurs  final,  n  often 
represents  s,  and  n  and  s  themselves  are  frequently 
omitted.  The  proclitics,  ouk  or  ouch  and  ek,  are 
the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule  we  have  given  in  re- 
gard to  final  consonants  in  Greek.  Whenever  any 
other  consonants  would  be  final  they  must  either  be 
rejected  or  changed  to  one  of  the  consonants  named. 
The  number  of  final  consonants  in  Latin  is  much 
greater  than  in  Greek.  By  the  wearing  away  of  the 
rich  grammatic  terminology  of  the  Go£ic  the  Eng- 
lish has  reached  its  present  condition,  having  only 
about  a  half-dozen  inflections,  vix. :  d,  st,  s,  th  of  the 
verb;  and  the  plural  sign,  s  and  possessive  V, 
(plural ')  of  the  noun.  Of  these,  M  is  of  limited 
use,  and  there  are  indications  that  some  of  the  oth- 
ers are  giving  way.  We  will  trace  the  first  of  these 
to  its  original,  and  thus  sufficiently  illustrate  our  law 
as  applied  to  grammatical  terminations.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  traces  of  the  origin  of  these  inflectional 
fragments  are  anywhere  to  l^  found,  we  shall  meet 
widi  them  in  Gothic.  Omitting  the  dual,*the  Gothic 
theme,  sokida,  in  the  preterite,  is  thus  conjugated: 
Sokida,  sokides,  sokida;  sokidedum,  sokidedtUk, 
sokidedun.  We  may  suppose  that  the  singular 
originally  had  a  syllable  of  reduplication  like  the 
plural,  and  was  sokideda,  sokidedes,  sokideda.  The 
preterite  in  Anglo-Saxon  has  lost  the  reduplication  in 
the  plural  also,  and  is,  sohte,  sohtest,  sqhte;  sohtoih 
sohton,  sohton,    Sohte  is  (orsoite  or  sokde  ;  hence  die 
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endings  would  be  de,  deit,  de;  don^  don,  don.  The 
N.  H.  G.  is,  suchUj  suchtest^  suchte ;  suckten^ 
sitckten^  suchten.  The  English  is,  sought^  soughtest, 
sought,  sought,  sought,  sought,  with  /  for  the  ordi- 
nary d  of  the  preterite.  The  Old  Saxon  preterite  of 
"to  do"  is  deda,  dedos,  deda;  dedun,  or  daduut  in 
the  plural.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  didg,  didest,  didt ; 
didoH,  didon,  didon.  Compare  these  forms  with  the 
terminations  of  the  verb  in  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
German  and  English,  and  we  cannot  well  doubt  but 
that  the  ^  of  the  English  imperfect  represents  the 
preterite  of  the  verb  "  to  do."  When  we  refer  to 
other  related  languages  igre  are  confirmed  in  these 
conclusions.  If  we  trace  the  root  farther  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  probably  the  same  as  Gk.  the  in 
tithemi,  Sanscrit  dha  in  dadhami,  '*  I  place."  The 
A.-S.  dide  would  correspond  to  Sanscrit  dadhau,  **  I 
placed."  "  I  loved,"  and  "  I  did  love,"  are  etymo- 
logically  the  same,  the  latter  being  **  I  love  did."  In 
the  Dorset  dialect  the  use  of  the  mil  auxiliary  "did" 
expresses  a  repeated  or  continued  action  (Bopp, 
Comp.  Gram.,  {  620;  March,  Com.  Gram,  of  the 
A.-S.  Lang.,  {{  35,  36 ;  Barnes,  Dorset,  Dialect, 
p.  26.) 

So  we  might  trace  each  of  the  other  terminations 
to  roots  with  distinct  meanings.  After  these  termi- 
nations were  worn  away  so  as  to  lose  their  original 
likeness,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  original 
meanings,  other  expedients  might  be  resorted  to  as 
compensations.  Thus  am  corresponds  to  Sanscrit 
tfxjwi— as,  **bt"-\-mt,  "1" — a  representing  as,  and  m 
representing  w«.  We  must  now  place  "I"  befor^ 
am,  so  that  in  **J  ani"  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 
&st  person  singular  occurs  twice.  Such  compensa- 
Dons  are  necessary  to  clearness. 

The  toss  of  sounds  might  more  properly  be  treated 
after  substitution  and  assimi/ation,  "  When  this  sub- 
stitution has  gone  to  the  utmost  length,  and  t^e 
sound  has  perished  altogether ;  or  where  there  has 
been  no  substitution,  but  a  too  difficult  combination 
of  sounds  has  been  accidentally  produced,  and  one 
consequently  has  fallen  out;  or  where  a  particular 
sound  was  either  difficult  or  disagreeable  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  language,  to  produce  at  the  end  of  the 
word — the  part  which  is  always  more  exposed  to 
phonetic  influences  than  any  other" — ^under  these 
circumstances  we  have  loss  of  the  sound.  (Peile, 
Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,  p.  200.) 


MORAL   TRAINING    IN  PUBLIC 
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MANY  people,  including  not  a  few  teach- 
ers, hold  that  the  schools  have  no 
business  with  morals,  beyond  keeping  the 
same  guard  against  immoral  acts  that  the 
laws  and  their  enforcement  do  for  society. 
Morals,  they  say,  are  to  be  left  to  home  in- 
fluences; the  schools  are  for  intellectual 
training.  Certainly  the  "best  academe,'* 
as  Lowell  says,  is  a  "mother's  knee ;"  but 
what  is  to  happen  to  the  vast  number  of  chil- 
drAi  i^ho  have  no  mothers,  or  whose  mothers 
we  negligent  of  or  unfit  for  their  moral  in- 
struction ?  Must  the  shaping  of  their  char- 
acters be  left  to  chance  ?  Then  it  is  a  neces- 


sary and  accepted  result  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem to  separate  children  from  home  influences 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  for  years  in  suc- 
cession. When  the  state  does  this — ^as  it 
must — is  it  under  no  obligation  to  attend  to 
the  moral  education  of  children  which  (sup- 
posably,  at  least)  was  going  on  at  home,  and 
which  it  interrupts  ?  But,  going  beyond  these, 
at  best,  rather  narrow  considerations,  it  is  a 
sadly  mistaken  view  of  education  which  be- 
lieves that  moral  training  may  be  neglected, 
or  left  to  chance  influences,  while  the  mental 
faculties  are  rapidly  developing.  The  inevi- 
table result  of  such  a  system  of  education 
must  be  that  the  moral  faculties  are  either 
stunted  or  corrupted  according  as  they  are 
subjected  to  negative  or  positively  bad  influ- 
ences. Nothing  less  than  a  symmetrical 
development  of  all  man's  good  powers  can 
be  the  aim  of  a  true  education. 

Now  is  it  true  that  the  common  schools 
act  up  to  this  aim,  or  that  school  authorities 
keep  it  steadily  in  view,  or  that  the  people 
require  them  to  do  so?  We  speak  of  no 
particular  school,  district,  or  city ;  but  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  common-school  sys- 
tem wherever  it  exists  in  this  country.  When 
the  average  American  thinks  of  "  a  common- 
school  education,"  does  he  not  mean  train- 
ing in  certain  mental  studies — ^reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  what  not ;  and  does  he 
include  in  his  idea  any  (or,  if  any,  much) 
moral  enlightment  ?  Do  school  committees, 
directors,  or  superintendents  keep  moral  im- 
provement (except  by  indirection)  in  their 
minds  and  purposes  with  anything  like  the 
persistence  that  they  show  with  regard  to 
progress  in  studies  or  the  better  construction 
of  school-houses  ?  Those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  these  matters  can  answer  for  them- 
selves. 

Of  course,  the  subject  of  moral  instruction 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  deal  with.  It  fairly 
bristles  with  difficulties,  real  or  apparent. 
If,  for  *  instance,  such  instruction  were  un- 
dertaken by  injudicious  persons,  they  might 
involve  it  with  religious  questions,  and  vio- 
late or  incur  the  suspicion  of  violating  that 
principle  of  unsectarianism  which  is  the  very 
comer-stone  of  the  school  system.  There  is 
no  less  danger  that  another  sort  of  injudi- 
ciousness — or,  rather,  barrenness  of  mind 
and  soul — ^might  pervert  moral  instruction 
into  that  sort  of  tediotis  "moralizing"  which 
never  yet  improved  a  child  or  man.  But  to 
an  active  mind  these  and  other  difficulties 
are  but  a  challenge  to  the  contest  with  them. 
Our  part  is  to  encounter,  not  to  dodge,  ob- 
stacles to  improvement.    Nor  is  the  road  to 
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a  good  beginning  in  moral  instruction  so 
encumbered  as  it  may  seem.  The  moral 
principles  which  are  agreed  on  with  substan- 
tial unanimity  by  all  men  far  outnumber 
the  disputed  questions  in  morals.  There  are 
plenty  of  vices,  into  some  one  of  which  each  of 
us  is  tempted  to  fall,  whose  immorality  is 
unquestioned .  Nobody  defends,  on  principle, 
lying,  stealing,  cheating,  misrepresentation, 
meanness,  vanity,  self-conceit,  sensualism. 
About  these  vices  there  are,  principles  of  as 
universal  acceptance  as  about  syntax  or  cube 
root.  What  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  instruction  in  such  things  as  these  ? 

Our  greatest  educational  reformer,  Horace 
Mann,  dwelt  with  the  greatest  emphasis  on 
the  importance,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
moral  instruction  in  public  schools ;  and  he 
saw  the  means  no  less  clearly  than  the  end. 
He  would  have  children  taught,  for  instance, 
the  wrongfulness  of  taking  advantage  of 
another's  oversight,  as  in  paying  fares,  mak- 
ing change,  etc. ;  of  deceiving  by  failing  to 
tell  the  truth  when  there  is  no  downright 
lying ;  and  so  on  with  points  in  practical 
morals  that  rise  every  day.  Is  there  any  in- 
superable difficulty  in  such  teaching  ?  Is  there 
any  question  of  its  importance  ?  Will  the 
girl,  for  example,  who  has  been  made  to 
comprehend  the  wickedness  of  malicious 
gossip  have  learned  a  less  valuable  lesson 
than  when  she  masters  simple  interest  ?   . 

Turning  from  what  might  be  to  what  is, 
we  fear  there  is  ground  for  dissatisfaction. 
The  sins  of  the  common  schools,  no  doubt, 
are  oftener  of  omission  than  commission ; 
but  they  are  not  invariably  free  from  positive 
faults.  In  how  many  schools  in  this  country 
have  the  arts  of  deception  and  evasion  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  ?  In  how  many  does 
not  a  quietly  dishonest  scholar  get  more 
favor  than  an  honestly  mischievous  one? 
Nay,  do  all  teachers  conform  to  a  rigidly 
severe  standard  of  honesty  ?  Do  they  resort 
to  no  artifices  nor  tricks  to  entrap  the  delin- 
quent or  push  on  the  dull  ?  How  often  are 
teachers  required  to  work  harder  to  eradicate 
dishonesty  in  every  shape  than  to  keep  their 
schools  in  such  a  condition  as  to  ''  make  a 
good  show  ?*  *  In  our  own  acquaintance  with 
school  children,  we  hear  a  great  deal  from 
them  of  small  deceptions  which  they  or 
others  have  practiced  upon  their  teachers. 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  wide-spread  demor- 
alization on  this  point.  Now  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  provide  for  the  suppression 
of  the  vices  of  the  school-room,  as  well  as 
for  the  clearest  instruction  in  daily  lessons ; 
and  the  first  evil  outweighs  the  second  in  im- 


portance. To  tolerate  school -room  frauds  is 
to  allow  the  very  foundations  of  public  moral- 
ity to  be  weakened.  Such  a  course  is  pro- 
phetic of  defaulters,  embezzlers,  and  venal 
politicians  in  the  rising  generation. 

Except  the  churches,  no  institutions  can 
be  compared  with  the  public  schools  as  to 
their  influence  on  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. Such  faults  as  the  schools  have  arise 
from  public  negligence,  rather  than  the  de- 
linquency of  individuals.  Public  attention, 
accordingly,  cannot  be  too  urgently  called  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  and  keep- 
ing piu'e  the  fountain  from  which  such  far- 
reaching  influences   flow. — Independent, 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

THE  lists  given  below  were  used  sometime  since 
by  Supt.  Wm.  G.  Fee,  of  Washington  county. 
The  examination  in  the  branches  here  given  was 
conducted  in  writing.  In  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar, Reading  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  candidates 
were  examined  orally.  We  have  also  from  Mr.  Fee 
a  very  complete  directory  of  teachers  and  school  of- 
ficers of  Washington  county : 

HISTORY. 

When,  where  and  by  whom  was  the  Mississippi 
discovered  ?  Give  the  date  and  place  of  the  earliest 
settlement  in  the  United  States  by  the  English ;  If 
the  Spanish ;  by  the  Dutch ;  by  the  French.  What 
provision  was  made  for  education  in  the  early  histo^ 
of  Massachusetts  ?  What  trees  are  celebrated  in  oar 
history?  When,  where  and  by  whom  was  negro 
slavery  brought  into  N.  America?  When  and  bf 
whom  was  me  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  ? 
What  did  it  provoke,  and  what  was  its  effect  on  the 
nation  ?  Specify  the  principal  grievances  of  the 
colonies  against  the  mother  country.  Who  was  King 
of  England  in  1776,  and  what  was  his  character  as  a 
sovereign?  Who  was  his  prime  minister?  What 
British  statesman  opposed  the  American  Revolution? 
Name  four  orators  distingushed  in  American  history; 
four  eminent  statesmen;  four  generals;  two  historians; 
two  poets,  and  four  distinguished  educators.  By 
whom  was  Louisiana  settled,  and  how  did  it  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States  ?  Florida  ?  Mention  two 
leading  events  in  each  of  the  following  administra- 
tions; Washington's,  Jackson's,  Buchanan's  and  Lb- 
coln's.  What  was  the  Alabama,  and  what  is  meant 
by  the  Alabama  Claims  f  What  officers  constitute 
the  President's  Cabinet?  Name  the  persons  who 
constitute  Grant's  Cabinet  ?  What  remarkable  crcnt, 
if  any,  took  place  in  our  country  during  the  last  year? 

ARITHMETIC. 

Name  the  fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic.  Give 
the  rule  for  numeration,  and  name  the  4th,  5th,  6tli 
and  8th  periods. 

In  Addition,  after  adding  a  column  why  do  you 
carry  the  left  hand  figure  and  write  the  right  hand 
figure?  How  many  times  can  144  be  subtracted 
from  1728? 

Give  three  methods  of  proof  in  Multiplication.  Is 
it  essential  to  use  the  figures  of  the  multiplier  in  regu- 
lar order?  In  multiplying  1728  by  1836  what  d^ 
nomination  is  obtained  by. multiplying  7  by  3? 
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State  the  distinction  between  a  Common  and  a 
Decimal  fraction.  Change  j^  to  a  decimal,  muhiply 
this  decimal  by  twelve  ten-thousandths,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  decimal  six  hundredths.  Explain 
why  you  multiply,  divide,  and  point  off  as  you  do. 
Nu  credit  without  this. 

Change  .3,  .531  and  .43 Ji^,  respectively  into  equiv- 
alent common  fractions  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms. 

Explain  the  process  of  finding  the  difference  of 
longitude  of  two  place»  when  the  difference  in  time 
is  known. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  interest  and 
discount  of  ^5900  for  i  year  and  6  months  at  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  ?  Define  Discount,  Premium,  Rate 
of  Discount,  and  Rate  of  Premium. 

Define  a  single  and  compound  ratio.  What  signs 
are  used  to  indicate  proportion  ?  How  can  you  de- 
termine whether  any  given  proportion  is  true  or 
false  ?  If  the  use  of  ^3,740  for  8  months  is  worth 
I68.75,  what  sum  is  that  whose  use  for  two  years  and 
4  months  is  worth  ^^250?  Give  the  rule  for  the  state- 
ment and  solution  of  such  problems  as  this. 

What  is  per  centage,  and  to  what  kinds  of  busi- 
ness is  it  applied  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  using 
rate  per  cent,  in  business  transactions  over  other 
ratios  ?  What  is  the  value  in  currency  of  6  months 
interest  on  a  $500  bond;  interest  payable  in  gold  at  6 
per  cent  a  year,  and  premium  on  gold  at  12  percent. 

State  the  distinction  between  the  square  and  the 
square  root  of  a  numbel*.  What  relation  does  the 
number  of  figures  in  the  square  root  of  a  number 
bear  to  those  in  that  number  ?  Similar  figures  are  in 
what  ratio  to  each  other  ?  What  is  the  square  root  of 
the  square  of  9-20  of  the  square  of  12-125  ? 

A  man  owns  a  farm  in  the  form  of  a  square  con- 
taining 250  acres.  What  is  the  length  of  the  diagonal 
of  the  square  ?     Illustrate. 

What  is  a  Geometrical  series  ?  Name  and  define 
the  terms  in  a  Geometrical  Progression.  Give  a  rule 
for  finding  the  last  term  of  a  Geometrical  Series, 
when  the  first  term,  number  of  terms  and  Common 
Ratio  are  given. 

A  lady  thinking  $i}i  &  yard  too  much  for  a  silk 
dress  containing  15  yards,  agreed  to  pay  i  cent  for  the 
first  yard,  3  cents  for  the  second,  &c.,  which  price 
was  the  greatest  and  how  much  ? 

What  is  mensuration  of  Solids  ?  Define  the  terms 
Prism,  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  Frustrum  and  Centre. 
Illustrate  by  diagrams.  State  the  rule  for  finding  the 
convex  surface  of  a  Cylinder  and  a  Prism.  How  do 
you  find  the  convex  surface  of  a  Pyramid  and  Cone  ? 
How  Is  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  found  from  its  diam- 
eter; also  from  its  surface  and  diameter  f 

How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  cannon  ball  8  inches 
in  diameter  ? 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

What  items  should  be  daily  recorded  in  school, 
and  what  monthly  summary  should  be  made  ?  What 
are  the  principal  objects  of  a  recitation  ?  What  position 
do  you  prefer  to  have  your  pupils  take  when  reciting  ? 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  keep- 
ing daily  clas^records  in  recitations  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  policy  of  detaining  pupils  after  school- 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  neglected  lessons  ? 
What  is  your  method  of  preventing  or  regulating 
whispering  in  school  ?  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvant^es  of  the  self* reporting  system  in  regard 
to  deportment  ?  What  do  you  consider  just  punish- 
ment for  truancy?  for  tardiness?  For  what  par- 
ticolar  offences  would  you  inflict  corporal  punish- 


ment ?  Mention  some  of  the  particulars  in  r^ard  to 
manners  in  which  you  would  instruct  your  pupils  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  study  of  Arithmetic  ?  What 
works  on  teaching  have  you  ever  read,  and  which  do 
you  consider  the  best?  Who  was  Pestalozzi,  and 
what  reforms  in  teaching  did  he  institute  ?  What  are  the 
particular  advantages  of  oral  spelling,  and  of  written 
spelling  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  instruction 
and  training,  and  which  occupies  the  higher  rank  in 
the  education  of  the  young  ?  In  what  sense  is  it  true 
that  telling  is  not  training  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
"  Natural  Order  "  of  educating  the  faculties  ?  State 
some  important  principles  by  which  teachers  should  be 
guided  in  conducting  school  exercises  ?  What  dojou 
consider  the  true  aim  of  all  American  educators  to  be  ? 


PENMANSHIP. 

Write  the  alphabet  of  capital  letters  and  of  small 
letters,  grouping  letters  of  similar  form.  Make  the 
elements  used  in  forming  capital  letters  and  the  small 
letters.  Give  four  important  rules  for  position, 
height,  slope  and  distance  of  letters.  How  many 
positions  at  the  desk  in  writing,  and  which  do  you 
prefer  ?  What  drill  exercise  would  you  give  pupils 
to  secure  free  movement  of  the  fingers ;  hand  and 
fingers ;  arm  and  forearm  ?  Whose  system  of  Pen- 
manship do  you  prefer ;  and  why  ?  How  would  you 
classify  an  ungraded  school  of  forty  pupils  for  writing 
lessons  ?  How  often  would  you  have  writing  lessons, 
and  how  long  each  time  ?  At  what  age,  and  how 
would  you  have  children  begin  to  write  ?  What  use 
do  you  make  of  a  blackboard  in  teaching  writing? 
What  kind  of  penholders,  and  whose  pens  do  you 
prefer  ?    Name  four  distinguished  penmen. 

♦ 

A  Teacher. — Charles  Sumner  once  paid  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Justice  Story :  "  Besides  learning 
unsnrpassed  in  his  profession,  he  displayed  other 
qualities  not  less  important  in  the  character  of  a 
teacher — goodness,  benevolence,  and  a  willingness  to 
teach.  Only  a  good  man  can  be  a  teacher,  only  a 
benevolent  man,  only  a  man  willing  to  teach.  He 
was  filled  with  a  desire  to  teach.  He  sought  to 
mingle  his  mind  with  that  of  his  pupil.  He  held  it 
a  blessed  ofiice  to  pour  into  the  souls  of  the  young,  as 
into  celestial  urns,  the  fruitlul  water  of  knowledge. 
*  *  *  He  well  knew  that  the  knowledge  im- 
parted is  trivial,  compared  with  that  awakening  of 
the  soul  under  the  influence  of  which  the  pupil  him- 
self becomes  a  teacher.  All  of  knowledge  we  can 
communicate,  is  finite ;  a  few  pages,  a  few  chapters, 
a  few  volumes,  will  embrace  it.  But  such  an  influ- 
ence 't&  of  incalculable  power ;  it  is  the  breath  of  a 
new  life;  it  is  another  soul.  In  Story,  the  spirit 
spake,  noi  with  the  voice  of  an  earthly  calling,  but 
with  the  gentleness  and  self- forgetful  earnestness  of 
one  pleading  in  behalf  of  justice,  of  knowledge,  of 
human  happiness.  His  well-loved  pupils  hung  upon 
his  lips,  and  as  they  left  his  presence,  confessed  a 
more  exalted  reverence  for  virtue,  and  a  wanner  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake." 

The  Fortnightly  Remetv  thinks  that  every  uni- 
versity in  England  should  have  a  chair  of  Education, 
an  educational  lectureship,  and  an  Experimental 
School.  It  would  be  the  work  of  such  a  department 
to  investigate  and  expound  all  parts  of  sciences  rela- 
ting to  education,  to  show  the  best  applications  of  the 
true  principles  of  education,  to  criticise  methods  and 
systems,  and  to  provide  for  exhaustive  study  of  edu- 
cational science,  both  practical  and  theoretical. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JQUBITAL. 

LANCASTER,  OCTOBER,  1874. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

WE  could  not  fill  the  present  number,  as 
we  did  the  last,  with  papers  read  before 
the  State  Teachers*  Association.  We  print  now 
only  the  paper  of  Dr.  Woods.  That  of  Prof. 
Westlake  will  appear  next  month,  and  that 
of  Prof,  Himes  in  December.  Miss  Pea- 
body's  essay  will  be  printed  whenever  she 
places  it  in  our  hands.  The  authors  of  these 
papers  will,  we  know,  make  no  complaint  on 
account  of  this  delay,  for  it  will  bring  the 
matter  they  present  more  directly  before  our 
readers,  and  cause  it  to  receive  the  special 
attention  it  deserves. 


Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Recorder ^  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one  of 
the  most  earnest  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  state,  has  two  lectures,  adapted 
to  teachers'  institutes,  which  he  would  de- 
liver on  very  reasonable  terms  during  the 
coming  season.  One  of  them  is  entitled, 
"  A  Race  of  Mimics,"  and  the  other,  **  What 
Might  Have  Been."     Address  as  above. 


The  borough  of  California,  Washington 
county,  has  changed  its  name  to  Sagamore, 
The  same  change  has  also  been  made  in  the 
name  of  the  post-office  at  that  place.  These 
changes  were  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  located 
in  the  town,  who  found  their  school  contin- 
ually confounded  with  a  similar  institution 
in  the  State  of  California.  If  any  one  spoke 
of  going  to  California,  or  going  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  California,  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  took  it  for  granted  that  the  California  on 
the  Pacific  coast  was  referred  to.  These  mis- 
takes were  injurious  to  the  town  and  the 
school.     We  are  glad  the  change  is  made. 


Our  eight  State  Normal  Schools  are  all 
again  in  operation,  and  attended,  we  hear, 
by  a  larger  number  of  students  than  ever  be- 
fore. Their  strength  is  such  that  even  pan- 
ics and  dull  times  do  not  check  their  pros- 
perity. Not  one  of  them  but  has  had  its 
day  of  adversity,  its  Alps  to  climb ;  but 
there  now  seems  to  be  promised  a  fairer 
future  for  all  of  them.  Indiana  and  Lock 
Haven,  it  is  thought,  will  be  ready  for  re- 
cognition early  next  summer. 


To  our  sister  State  of  Maryland,  greeting  1 
The  first  number  of  the  Maryland  School 
Journal  \%  on  our  table.  It  supplies  a  want 
long  felt  by  the  teachers  and  school  men  of 
that  State,  and  we  wish  it  heartily  the  most 
abundant  success.  Our  own  Journal  has 
circulated  for  several  years  past  quite  largely 
in  Maryland.  We  did  the  best  we  could  for 
the  good  cause  there,  and  are  thankful  for 
the  patronage  extended  to  and  the  kind 
words  spoken  of  us ;  but  now  we  are  free  to 
say  to  all :  Take  first  your  own  Journal  dsA 
ours  only  when  you  have  need  of  a  second ; 
and  further  that  we  hope  the  Maryland 
Journal  will  have  more  readers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  twQt  ih.t  Pennsylvania  Journalize 
had  in  Maryland.  The  editors  of  the  new 
monthly  are  Messrs.  M.  A.  Newell  and  Wm. 
R.  Creery,  the  former  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  ex-officio  Superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  and  the  latter 
Superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  In  their  hands  the  Maryland 
Journal  will  be  worthy  of  success,  »and,  we 
think,  must  succeed. 


The  Editor  of  the  Bloomsburg  Columbian^ 
our  old  fried  Dieffenbaugh,  in  a  little  talk  on 
"  common  school  matters,"  shows  that  with 
all  his  good-will  towards  our  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  he  does  not  keep  him- 
self very  well  posted  in  the  details  of  the 
movements  made  for  its  improvement.  ''Tem- 
porary certificates  "  of  the  kind  adopted  in 
1854,  were  entirely  dispensed  with  by  an  Act 
of  the  legislature  passed  in  1867.  Since 
that  time  no  teacher  can  receive  a  certificate 
unless  he  is  found  to  possess  "  a  fair  know- 
ledge" of  all  the  common  school  branches; 
and  the  effort  the  editor  of  the  Columbian 
now  urges  the  School  Department  to  make 
was  begun  eight  years  ago,  and  has  been  per- 
sisted in  ever  since  that  time.  The  fruit  of 
that  effort  has  not  only  ripened  in  one  coun- 
ty, but  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  whole 
body  of  teachers  has  been  lifted  up  to  a 
plane  much  higher  than  that  on  which  the 
profession  stood  in  1854 ;  and,  with  the  help 
of  our  Normal  Schools,  its  progress  ought  to 
be  even  more  rapid  in  the  approaching  years. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Nebraska,  in 
announcing  the  times  and  places  for  Teach- 
ers* Institutes,  says  :  **  Board  and  lodging 
will  not  exceed  ^3.00  per  week.  Rooms  will 
be  free  to  those  who  desire  to  board  them- 
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selves.  Those  who  desire  to  board  them- 
selves must  bring  their  ovnfi  bedding — a  straw 
tickand  a  few  sheets  or  blankets  are  dl  that  will 
be  needed. ' '  This  takes  us  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  some  of  our  colleges.  Some  of  the 
men  of  whom  this  country  has  most  reason 
to  be  proud  obtained  an  education  by  self- 
denial  and  hard  work.  We  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  among  the  best  teachers  in  Nebraska 
will  be  found  many  of  those  who  attended 
the  institutes,  taking  their  "own  bedding*' 
with  them. 


The  address  of  Chancellor  Woods,  de- 
livered before  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Shippensburg,  and  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  number,  is  an  able  plea  for  more  at- 
tention to  scientific  and  technical  instruction 
in  our  schools  of  all  grades.  No  one  can 
read  his  carefully  collected  facts  without 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  strongest 
reasons  exist  for  the  modification  of  the 
courses  of  study  now  generally  pursued  by 
the  youth  of  the  state.  There  are  parts  of 
branches,  perhaps  whole  branches,  that  may 
without  much  loss  be  omitted,  and  their 
place  should  be  supplied  by  such  studies  as 
are  directly  conducive  to  success  in  life. 
The  condition  of  the  country  has  changed 
physically,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
has  changed  socially  and  politically,  so  that 
the  educational  demands  of  the  present  age 
are  different  from  those  of  the  ages  that  have 
preceded  it.  The  life  we  live  to-day  is  much 
more  complex  than  was  that  of  our  fathers, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Rude  farming 
no  longer  pays.  Our  manufactures  require 
increased  science  and  skill.  There  has  grown 
up  a  market  for  the  fine  arts.  Machinery 
now  does  much  of  the  work  formerly  done 
by  hand.  The  ignorant,  unskilled  laborer, 
however  willing  to  work,  finds  comparatively 
few  opportunities  of  employment  that  will 
yield  him  sufiicient  to  support  a  family.* 
The  necessity,  fixed  as  fate,  is  upon  us  as  a 
nation,  as  communities,  and  as  individuals, 
of  making  knowledge  and  skill  as  universal 
as  possible.  Read  carefully  Dr.  Woods' 
address.  We  were  pleased  with  it  when  we 
heard  it  delivered ;  we  are  better  pleased  with 
it  now,  since  we  have  had  time  to  weigh  it. 

The  greatest  and  most  general  defect  in 
the  examinations  of  the  graduating  classes  at 
the  State  Normal  Schools  the  present  year, 
was  the  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  large 
numbers  of  students  to  explain  or  define  cor- 
rectly the  meaning  of  Words.  A  short  list  of 
words  in  ordinary  use  was  in  several  instances 


given.  Time  was  allowed  for  writing  out 
their  meanings,  but  in  no  case  was  the  work 
presented  of  a  satisfactory  character.  Do 
the  Normal  Schools  neglect  this  important 
branch  of  a  good  educ^,tion  ?  Is  the  use  of 
the  dictionary  sufficiently  encouraged,?  Or 
is  the  fault  farther  back,  in  the  common 
schools  ? 

Leaving  these  questions  for  the  present 
unanswered,  we  desire  to  say  that  ability 
skillfully  to  explain  or  define  the  meaning  of 
words  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  a  good 
scholar  and  a  well-disciplined  mind.  '  Every 
reading  lesson,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  a 
lesson  in  the  "definition  of  words,"  and  a 
recitation  in  no  branch  of  instructipn  can  be 
complete  until  the  contents  of  every  word 
used  in  the  text  is  spread  out  clearly  as  a 
map  before  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  may 
not  be  well  to  revive  the  obsolete  method 
of  committing  and  reciting  lessons  in  defin- 
ing words  from  the  columns  of  a  dictionary, 
though  properly  used  it  has  its  value ;  but 
teachers,  and  especially  those  of  our  higher 
schools,  should  not  be  long  in  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  that  will  supply  their  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  words  without  which 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  kindred  branches 
must  be  of  little  practical  use,  and  whose  dis- 
ciplinary value  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
mathematics. 


The  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are 
about  to  elect  by  popular  vote  State  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Instruction.  The 
Educationist  of  Indiana  thinks  that  while 
there  may  be  reasons  in  favor  of  the  present 
plan  of  electing  the  Superintendents,  "there 
are  many  more  for  such  change  as  will  re- 
quire by  suitable  authority,  an  appointment, 
of  this  officer."  It  adds  of  a  candidate  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  political  parties :  "  He 
is  a  man  of  fine  personal  presence,  and  is 
blessQd  with  a  good  digestion.  In  point  of 
ability  and  fitness  for  the  office,  he  is  ranked 
by  fifty  teachers  in  the  state.  But  ability 
and  fitness  have  ceased  to  be  matters  of  con- 
sideration with  parties." 

The  Chicago  Teacher  speaks  of  the  office 

and  the  right  man  to  fill  it  as  follows : 

No  action  by  the  people  of  this  state  is  more  vital 
in  its  results  to  the  welfare  thereof,  or  fraught  with 
graver  consequences  because  of  its  possibilities  for 
good  or  evil,  than  that  of  the  election  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  nothing  can  miti- 
gate  or  excuse  a  failure  by  nominating  conventions 
to  put  forward  a  man  who  is,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion.  This  state  cannot  afford  to  put  at  the  head 
of  its  most  important  department,  a  mediocre  man  ; 
a  man  not  governed  by  the  most  exalted  and  unsel- 
fish principle  ;  a  man  who  b  not  in  an  eminent  way 
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a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  who  cannot  lay  claim  to 
large  educational  experience  and  a  finished  culture 
We  submit  that  a  state  commits  a  blunder  that  is 
worse  than  a  crime,  that  does  not  guard  with  a  sort 
of  savage  jealousv,  its  educational  interests,  and  put 
into  the  chair  ot  Superintendent  of  Instruction  the 
best  man  within  her  borders.  Anything  less  than  this 
is  disloyalty  to  the  people,  and  a  crime  against  the 
children  of  the  Commonweath. 

While  we  have  no  sympathy  with  conventions  that 
disregard  the  interests  of  the  people,  we  have  none 
with  that  spirit  that  so  often  crops  out  in  men  of  nar- 
row views  and  narrower  principles,  pressing  them  for- 
ward to  fill  the  niche  produced  by  the  rictirement  of 
other  great  men.  It  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  spectacle 
of  a  pigmy  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
and  swelling  in  confident  expectation  of  filling  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  good,  honest  men,  who 
owe  it  to  themselves,  and  to  society,  to  remain  in  the 
sphere  designed  for  the  use  of  such  talents  as  may  be 
their  gift ;  men  who  are  to  be  respected  so  long  as 
they  do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  their  stewardship, 
but  who,  so  soon  as  they  take  counsel  of  their  vanity, 
or  are  driven  by  some  unhallowed  ambition  to  sit  in 
high  places — ^though  clothed  in  improper  garments, 
and  who  have  not  the  remotest  conception  ofthe  mea 
sures  that  make  for  the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  who  are  too  weak  to  influence  legislation  by  the 
weight  of  a  hair  in  favor  of  an  elevated,  hallowed 
and  progressive  system  of  education — ^these  are  to 
be  rebuked.  We  ask  for  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  We  call  upon  good  men  to  come  to  the  front, 
and  honor  the  state  by  honoring  the  incumbency  of  its 
educational  department.  We  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  claim  fur  them  the  most 
efficient  management  of  the  affairs  so  vitally  concern- 
ing them.  We  ask  not  that  educational  advantages 
may  be  afforded  them,  but  that  the  best  educational 
facilities  may  be  furnished  them. 

The  response  to  our  demand  can  only  come  through 
an  incumbency  of  the  office  that  shall  be  liberal  in 
spirit,  cultured  and  refined  in  character,  wise  and 
judicious  in  administration,  and  pure  in  purpose. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  LETTER. 


WE  find  the  following  letter  in  the  j&//- 
«^ijAV?«/V/ of  Indiana.  Mr.  C.  C.  Tay- 
lor is  the  County  Superintendent  of  Erie 
county.  What  he  says  of  the  course  of 
Grangers  in  this  State,  in  relation  to  our 
public  schools  is  true  as  far  as  our  observation 
has  extended.  Indeed,  we  have  come  to 
look  upon  them  as  reliable  friends,  in  any 
question  affecting  our  school  interests. 

Editors  Educationist :  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  learn  by  an  article  in  your  May  number 
that  the  Indiana  Grangers  of  Rush  county  were  tak- 
ing initiatory  steps  in  opposing  the  framework  of  your 
school  system.  This  is  certainly  a  new  feature  in  that 
organization. 

We  have  a  goodly  number  of  Granges  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  new  ones  are  being  constantly  organized ; 
those  foremost  in  the  cause  of  education  are  among 
their  members,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  people  look 
with  favor  upon  them.  We  bid  them  God-speed  in 
their  efforts  to  entirely  control  the  profits  of  their  own 


productions.  We  wish  them  unbounded  succesi  in 
foiling  and  breaking  up  railroad  monopolies.  We 
do  not  object  to  their  purifying  the  politics  of  the 
country.  In  short,  we  look  upon  the  Grangers  of 
Pennsylvania  as  an  element  for  good,  and  consider 
their  efforts  and  objects  truly  commendable.  Bat  if 
Rush  county  Granges  are  sounding  the  advanced 
notes  of  a  crusade  against  free-school  systems,  then 
will  Grangers  take  a  load  upon  their  shoulders  that 
will  be  found  burdensome.  An  intelligent  view  would 
be  for  Grangers  and  all  classes  of  people  to  look  npon 
our  common  schools,  and  all  other  educational  agen- 
cies, as  the  instrumentalities  whereby  the  interests  of 
the  people,  in  general,  are  guarded,  and  monopolies 
and  rings  held  in  check. 

It  is  our  candid  opinion  that  our  Pennsylvania 
Grangers  look  with  pride  upon  our  free  schools,  and 
could  not,  in  any  way,  be  induced  to  take  steps  hos- 
tile to  them ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  say  to  y«ir 
Rush  county  Grangers,  that  among  our  Erie  county 
brethren  can  be  found  hundreds  of  faithful  school 
officers,  among  whom  worthy  of  mention  are  D.  C. 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Cony,  and  Asa  Battles,  Esq.,  of 
Girard,  both  Grange  organizers. 

Your  compliments  to  the  Supcrintendency  of  Penn-  * 
sylvania,  are  not  unmerited.  She  was  truly  a  pioneer 
in  the  supcrintendency.  It  was  adopted  in  this  state 
in  1854,  and  has,  therefore,  stood  the  test  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  now  the  "  right  arm  "  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. Pennsylvania,  standing  almost  entirely  alone 
in  the  adoption  of  the  county  supcrintendency  in 
1854,  looks  now  upon  its  successful  operation  in  al- 
most every  state  of  the  Union,  with  no  small  degree 
of  pride.  But  we  are  not  content  with  the  county 
supcrintendency  alone.  Closer  supervision  is  called 
for,  and  many  of  our  schools  are  cared  for  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  district  superintendents,  who  are  pro- 
fessional teachers,  and  who  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  supervision  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  schools. 

The  people  of  this  state  are  taxed  heavily  for 
school  pnrposes,  but  they  see  an  equivalent  rendered 
in  an  educated  of&pring,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  Our  school-houses 
and  churches  stand  side  by  side  among  our  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  cause  of  education  is  almost  as  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  our  people  as  the  cause  of  Christianity.' 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Waterford,  Pa,  C.  C  TAYLOR. 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM  ENDORSED. 


THE  late  State  Convention  ofthe  Repub- 
lican party,  held  at  Harrisburg,  August 
19th,  embodied  the  following  resolution  in  the 
series  adopted  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  party  upon  the  issues  of  the  day : 

Fifth,  We  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon 
our  common  school  system,  which  has  grown  up 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and  as  it  is 
now  munificently  endowed  by  the  annual  appropria- 
tion from  the  State,  secured  to  it  by  the  new  Consti- 
ttttion,  the  State  is  bound  to  see  that  all  her  children 
are  duly  educated  under  it,  in  the  duties  of  cidzen- 
ship,  that  they  may  thereby  become  better  able  to 
enjoy  and  perpetuate  our  popular  institutions. 

We  do  not  present  this  resolution  for  any 
partisan  purpose — the  School  Journal  has  no 
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party  preferences — ^but  as  a  very  significant 
sign  of  the  times.  The  time  is  not  long 
past  when  no  party  would  have  dared  to  put 
such  a  plank  in  its  platform,  and  that  it 
should  be  done  now,  even  without  any  re- 
quest to  that  effect  made  by  the  special 
friends  of  education,  is  an  event  showing 
the  wonderful  progress  made  in  our  school 
afiiurs  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
strong  hold  our  school  interests  now  have 
,  upon  the  affections  of  the  people. 

This  resolution,  too,  when  examined 
closely,  will  be  found  to  do  more  than  express 
approval  of  our  common  school  system  in 
its  present  sphere  of  action,  but  it  goes  sq 
£ir  as  to  contain  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
enlargement  of  its  powers.  The  Convention 
and  ^e  great  party  it  represents  would  here- 
after have  all  the  children  of  the  state  duly 
educated  '*  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  that 
they  may  thereby  become  better  able  to  en- 
joy and  perpetuate  our  popular  institutions.*' 
This  means  that  the  teaching  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  in  order  to 
supply  the  defect,  that  instruction  in  the  du- 
ties of  citizenship  should  be  added  to  the 
present  common,  school  course.  We  are  in 
accord  with  this  view.  We  have  more  than 
once  in  official  papers  and  otherwise  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  youth,  and  es- 
pecially our  young  men,  are  growing  up  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
state  and  the  nation,  and  still  less  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. A  republic  is  the  most  complicated 
of  governments ;  ours  is  the  most  compli- 
cated of  republics.  We  have  our  little  town 
and  township  republics,  the  most  vital  part 
of  our  political  machinery;  our  county, 
state  and  national  governments  with  all  their 
interacting  relationships.  But,  seemingly  ig- 
noring thtse  facts,  we  allow  our  young  people! 
to  leave  school  and  college  with  little  politi- 
cal knowledge  except  what  they  gain  from 
newspapers  or  pick  up  in  conversation.  This 
is  not  only  wrong  but  dangerous.  There 
must  be  a  change,  and  we  are  glad  that  its 
necessity  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds 
of  politicians,  generally  slow  to  awaken  to 
the  importance  of  such  matters. 

No  one  will  charge  us,  at  least,  in  advo- 
cating the  introduction  into  our  common 
schools  of  instruction  in  the  nature  and 
working  of  our  form  of  government,  with 
any  partisan  motive.  No  such  motive  ac- 
tuates us.  Our  only  object  is  to  train  up  a 
class  of  more  intelligent  citizens.  If  we 
lad  our  way  we  would  acquaint  every  pupil 


in  our  common  schools  old  enough  to  ap- 
preciate such  knowledge  with  the  leading 
facts  in  our  state  and  national  history.  The 
history  of  the  state  is  now  sadly  neglected. 
The  foremost  man,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  among  all  those  who  planted  colo- 
nies on  American  soil,  was  William  Penn, 
the  founder  of  our  great  Commonwealth. 
The  future  historian  will  find  nowhere  in  all 
the  annals  of  this  nation  such  an  example  of 
liberal  principles  and  broad  statesmanship  as 
is  presented  in  the  frame  of  government 
adopted  by  him  for  his  infant  province.  His 
principles  in  favor  of  free  religious  toleration 
and  against  human  slavery  eventually  worked 
their  way  to  universal  adoption  throughout 
the  nation  -;  and  these  he  held  in  opposition 
to  war,  only  to  await  a  sure  ripening  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  higher  civilization.  Our  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  history  of 
the  State  that  they  may  duly  love  and 
honor  him  and  it. 

Then,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  text-book 
of  political  knowledge  of  small  size,  con- 
taining a  brief  history  of  our  town  and  town- 
ship political  organization  with  an  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  the  duties  of  citizens 
thereto.  This  could  be  followed  by  chapters 
on  our  county,  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. If  well  taught,  such  a  book,  would 
do  great  good.  Without  a  text-book,  how- 
ever, a  teacher  might  in  a  series  of  easy  les- 
sons fill  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  pupil 
with  a  vast  store  of  useful  political  know- 
ledge and  his  heart  with  love  for  free  insti- 
tutions ;  and  this  at  least  seems  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  man "  or  women  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  an  American  school. 

-Some  two  or  three  weeks  after  writing 


the  preceding  article,  the  platform  of  the  re- 
cently held  Democratic  Convention  came 
into  our  hands.  It  opposes  mixed  schools 
of  white  and  black  children,  but  proclaims 
its  support  of  popular  education  in  the  fol- 
lowing strong  language : 

We  recognize  to  the,  fullest  and  broadest  extent 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  to  all,  the 
blessings  of  education,  hence  that  our  public  school 
system  should  be  generously  sustained. 

These  utterances  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  augur  good  things  in  future  for  our 
school  interests. 


CHAMBERSBURG  ACADEMY. 


WE  have  before  us  the  "Catalogue  of  the 
officers  and  students  of  Chambersburg 
Academy  for  the  year  ending,  June  23rd, 
1874,'*  kindly  sent,  we  presume,  by  the  able 
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and  genial  principal  of  that  institution.  The 
Chambersburg  Academy  is  one  of  the  few 
institutions  of  its"  class  established  before  the 
adoption  of  the  common  school  system  and 
still  retaining  its  full  vigor.  There  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  state 
when  in  almost  every  county  there  was  in 
operation  at  least  one  flourishing  academy, 
and  in  some  counties  there  was  a  number  of 
such  institutions.  Most  of  the  men  who 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  state  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  most  of  those  who  have  given  char- 
acter to  the  several  learned  professions,  in- 
cluding that  of  teaching,  received  their 
education  in  whole  or  in  part  in  one  of  these 
academies.  Knowing  this  fact,  we  are  not 
at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  ''  one  President 
of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  men 
eminent  in  the  learned  professions  received 
their  early  training  "  at  Chambersburg.  As 
a  body  of  institutions  these  academies  have 
nearly  all  fellen  into  decay.  They  have 
been  pushed  aside  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  more  vigorous  public  high  schools, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse  the  future 
must  determine.  For  ourselves,  we  enter- 
tain the  most  friendly  feeling  for  existing 
academies  and  seminaries,  especially  for  one 
like  that  at  Chambersburg  which  has  weath- 
ered the  storms  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
even  when  burned  to*  the  ground  in  the  great 
fire  of  1864,  phoenix-like,  arose  from  its 
ashes,  and  renewed  its  career  of  usefulness. 
May  it  long  Sourish.  There  is  no  lack  of 
room  for  it,  and  a  hundred  more  like  it,  in 
the  state,  without  checking  the  growth  or 
disturbing  in  any  way  the  prosperity  of  our 
great  common  school  system. 

As  Chambersburg  Academy  is  a  represent- 
ative institution  of  its  class,  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  quoting  what  the  catalogue 
says  of  the 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  school  in  all  its  appointments  is  under  the 
personal  care  and  supervision  of  the  Principal.  He 
is  asssisted  by  teachers  of  tried  experience  in  every 
department.  All  the  employees  of  the  establish- 
ment are  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  position 
they  are  to  fill.  The  following  aims  are  kept  steadily 
in  view :v First,  to  take  good  care  of  boys;  Second, 
to  teach  them  how  to  study  successfully ;  Third,  to 
give  each  pupil  such  training  as  may  be  adapted  to 
his  needs  and  capacity ;  Fourth,  to  assist  him  in  form- 
ing a  strong,  manly  character.  Whatever  tends  to 
secure  these  results  is  to  be  cultivated  and  practiced ; 
whatever  is  at  variance  with  them  can  receive  neither 
favor  nor  encouragement. 

The  formation  of  character  constitutes  an  essential 
element  in  the  training  of  youth.  It  cannot  safely  be 
left  to  chance,  nor  to  die  uncertain  influences  which 


boys  pf  immature  judgment  exercise  upon  each  other. 
According  to  Paley,  *' Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits." 
The  philosopher  might  have  added,  A  boy  is  a  bundU 
of  impulses t  forming  habits  which  in  the  end  consti- 
tute character.  How  to  restrain  wrong  impulses— 
how  to  develop  and  strengthen  right  ones — in  such  a 
manner  that  the  boy  growing  into  manhood  shall  of  his 
own  accord  wisely  choose,  and  freely  practice  what  is 
right  and  good — that  is  the  problem  presented,  with 
ever  varying  conditions,  to  parents  and  to  teachers. 

There  is  one  system  of  school  government  which 
assumes  that  boys  cannot  be  trusted.  It  arranges 
therefore  to  have  them  by  day  and  by  night  under  the 
eye  of  a  teacher.  Force  on  the  one  hand  and  fear 
on  the  other,  like  grim  giants,  push  unwilling  feet 
along  the  prescribed  pathway.  Punishment  with  up- 
lifted hand  stands  ever  ready  to  smite  the  transgresssor. 
And  there  are  boys  so  ungovernable  at  home,  so  in- 
capable of  self-control  anywhere,  that  they  need  the 
sharp  and  painful  discipline  of  such  a  system  as  this 
to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  If  it  does  not  make 
them  better,  it  has  the  merit  at  least  of  restraining 
them  from  doing  harm. 

There  is  another  system  more  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  It  never  forgets 
that  the  boys  of  this  generation  are  to  be  the  men  of 
the  next.  They  are  not  to  be  the  military  machines 
of  an  old-world  monarchy,  nor  the  lawless  mobs  of  a 
new-world  republic.  They  are  to  he  free  men, 
capable  of  governing  themselves,  and  fitted  to  take 
an  intelligent  part  in  the  government  of  others.  In 
order  to  do  this,  they  should,  as  boys, learn  to  be  happy 
and  free,  not  by  doing  as  they  please,  but  in  obedience 
to  law.  This  system  seeks  to  cultivate  a  manlf,  in- 
stead of  a  servile  spirit.  It  sees  no  reason  why  a  boy 
who  has  been  loved  and  trusted  at  home  should  im- 
mediately on  entering  school  become  an  object  of 
coldness  and  suspicion.  It  trusts  him  therefore  undl 
by  his  own  conduct  he  shows  himself  unworthy  of 
confidence.  It  exercises  parental  care  and  watchful- 
ness, and  uses  all  reasonable  precautions  to  keep 
boys  out  of  harm's  way.  It  insists  upon  the  daily 
practice  of  that  high  self-control,  without  which  true 
manliness  is  impossible.  Equally  removed  from  easy- 
going indifference  and  from  tyrannical  harshness,  it 
lacks  at  the  same  time  neither  nerve  nor  power  to 
deal  with  offences  as  they  deserve.  Whilst  it  makes 
due  allowance  for  youthful  indiscretion  and  folly,  it 
will  not  tolerate  deliberate  disobedience  nor  deliberate 
wickedness.  When  appeals  to  heart,  and  conscience, 
and^common  sense  alike  fail,  it  does  not  hesitate  to 
use  'punishment  adapted  to  the  age  and  character  of 
the  offender,  as  well  as  propdrtionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  offence.  Experience  has  shown  this  sys- 
tem to  be  best  for  us  and  for  those  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

Occasionally  we  have  had  a  youth  who,  through 
folly,  or  wickedness,  or  through  a  mistaken  estimate 
of  our  forbearance,  has  tried  to  make  himself  happy 
by  abusing  the  confidence  put  in  his  honor,  or  l^ 
disregarding  the  restrictions  considered  necessary  for 
his  good,  and  yet  he  was  not  happy.  After  playing  a 
brief  part,  he  has  either  adopted  a  new  character,  or 
made  an  inglorious  exit.  Nature  has  not  endowed 
us  with  the  faculty  of  being  either  conveniently  blind, 
or  serenely  indifferent.  As  a  last  resort  before  dis- 
missing the  offender,  we  have  sometimes  used  the 
rod,  and  found  it  salutary.  Possibly,  under  similar 
circumstances,  we  may  feel  called  to  use  it  in  future, 
but  we  much  prefer  to  have  pupils  whose  case  will 
not  demand  such  educational  appliances.    Boys  pos- 
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sessing  good  common-sense  rarely  if  ever  need  chas- 
tisement. If  the  sons  of  folly  have  had  a  judicious 
supply  of  it  at  home,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  need 
a  firesh  supply  at  school. 

In  a  late  publication  there  is  a  print  of  an  old 
soldier  in  front  of  his  cabin  with  his  trusty  musket  at 
shonlder,  "Standing  Guard  over  Himself."  That  con- 
veys oar  idea  of  the  best  school  discipline.  It  con- 
sists in  teaching  a  boy  to  stand  guard  over  himself ^ 
whilst  all  his  forces  of  body,  soul  and  spirit,  are  be- 
ing so  drilled  and  disciplined  that  they  will  readily 
do  his  bidding  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  bring  him  off 
rictorious  when  the  conflict  is  decided. 


The  School-Room. 


WE  often  hear  this  question  asked : 
Should  children  be  required  to 
commit  to  memory  what  they  don't  tmder- 
stand  ?  and  it  not  unfrequently  leads  to  a 
long  and  unsatisfactory  discussion.  We  have 
our  own  opinion  with  regard  to  it,  but  we 
cannot  give  it  with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no.** 
There  are  various  degrees  of  imderstanding, 
and  we  may  say  of  children,  especially,  what 
St.  Paul  said  of  adults,  himself  included : 
"We  know  in  part."  If  we  take  the  ground 
that  children  should  commit  nothing  that 
they  do  not  fully  understand,  there  would  be 
very  little  for  them  to  commit.  They  do 
not  fully  understand  the  simplest  stories,  in 
which  they  may  be  intensely  interested,  and 
from  which  they  derive  distinct  notions. 
They  "understand  as  a  child,"  and  it  is  only 
when  they  become  men  that  they  "  under- 
stand as  a  man."  What  child  fully  under- 
stands the  subtle  meaning  of  Wordsworth  in 
that  beautiful  poem,  ' '  We  are  Seven  ?' '  And 
yet  every  child  will  understand  enough  of  it 
to  be  interested  in  it,  and  to  be  benefited 
by  it.  We  think  it  would  be  profitable  for 
every  child  to  commit  it  to  memory. 

What  we  do  object  to  is,  requiring  the  child 
to  commit  some  abstract  statement  which 
to  him  does  not  convey  any  idea.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  popular  school  grammar,  we 
find  this  definition  of  mood,  viz. :  "  Mood 
is  that  property  of  verbs  which  shows  how 
the  act  or  state  is  referred  to  its  subject." 
We  should  not  like  to  be  guilty  of  requiring 
apupil  to  commit  this  definition.  Not  because 
he  cannot  fully  understand  it,  but  because  it 
does  not  convey  any  idea  to  him  ;  and  we 
think  it  a  very  bad  habit  for  any  one  to 
acquire,  to  use  words  without  attaching  some 
meaning  to  them. 

The  same  criticism  may  be  made  on  many 
of  the  selections  in  our  reading  books,  espe- 
cially for  the  upper  classes.    If  pupils  were 


required  to  read  only  such  selections  as  con- 
vey to  them  some  definite  and  distinct  ideas, 
we  should  have  less  of  that  monotonous 
drawl  than  at  present.  The  emphasis  and 
inflection  would  be  determined  by  the  mean- 
ing, and  would,  in  most  cases,  be  correct. 
Reading  which  conveys  no  distinct  idea,  be- 
sides its  pernicious  influence  on  the  elocu- 
tion, induces  a  listless  habit  which  takes 
away  all  the  benefit  of  reading. — Mass. 
Teacher. 


EDUCATION  AS  A  FINE  ART. 


Howard  Hinton  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing article,  published  in  the  New  York 
School  Journal  It  contains  more  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  education  than  is  found  in  any 
one  of  many  large  volumes. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  education  as  a 
science,  but,  while  education  is  founded  upon  a  close 
study  of  the  processes  of  mental  development,  it  is 
itself  an  art,  and  an  art  bearing  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  so-called  fine  arts ;  it  is  one  that  demands  the  in> 
tuition,  the  love  of  nature,  and  somewhat  of  the  crea- 
tive fervor  of  the  genuine  artist. 

All  Fine  Art  is  a  method  of  evolution,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  practical  art,  which  is  a  mechanism  of 
adaptation.  Again,  fine  art  deals  with  living  organ- 
isms ;  practical  art  handles  matter  as  an  inorganic 
mass.  Now,  education  in  both  these  respects  uilfils 
the  condition  of  fine  art.  It  has  to  do  with  an  organic 
monad — that  monad,  the  human  soul.  Its  right  method 
is  that  of  evolution ;  it  begins  with  the  germ  and  fos- 
ters the  development  of  the  budding  leaflets  of  intel- 
ligence and  moral  life.  To  this  end  it  must  entertain 
an  earnest  sympathy  for  the  ways  of  nature ;  it  must 
feel  the  artist's  reverent  and  submissive  love  for  that 
mysterious  force  which,  warming  into  life  and  beauty 
the  fragile  plantlet  blooms  into  constellations  of  worlds 
and  has  for  its  final  out-growth  the  soul  of  man.  A 
good  school  is  a  conservatory  filled  with  exotics, which 
the  artist-gardener  lovingly  tends,  seeking  to  supply  to 
.each  the  special  conditions  necessary  to  a  full  and 
blooming  development. 

The  art  of  education,  howdver,  differs  from  fine 
art  in  not  being,  like  the  latter,  creative.  Education 
takes  the  human  monad  as  it  finds  it,  imperfect,  un- 
developed, pregnant  only  with  a  potential  vitality  and 
completeness  of  function ;  art,  in  its  highest  peiform- 
ance,  images  forth  the  ideals  of  ultimate  life.  Edu- 
cation studies  the  laws  of  general  and  individual 
growth,  in  order  to  supply  the  needed  conditions; 
art  cons  the  same  laws,  in  order  to  an  immediate  em- 
bodiment. Education,  however,  like  fine  art,  calls 
into  play  the  intuitions  of  the  higher  reason,  much 
more  than  the  timid  inductions  of  the  understanding ; 
it  proceeds  upon  a  refined  perception  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  though  of  the  grounds  of  this  perception  it 
may  not  always  give,  even  to  itself,  a  satisfactory 
account. 

Of  course  we  are  speaking  of  education  as  it  should 
be.  As  too  frequently  practiced,  it  treats  the  living 
organism  just  as  the  mechanical  arts  deal  with  inert 
matter,  seeking  arbitrarily  to  swerve  and  mould  it  to 
suit  predetermined  ends.      Happily,  a  new  spirit  1^ 
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rising,  which,  when  it  shall  become  more  widely  dif- 
fused and  intense,  will  do  more  to  raise  the  rank  of 
the  educational  profession  in  the  estimate  of  the  pub- 
lic than  volumes  of  '*  resolutions"  affirming  its  high 
dignity.  Only  let  the  teacher  infuse  into  his  daily 
work  somewhat  of  the  creative  fervor  of  the  artist, 
and  the  recognition  of  its  worth,  though  it  lag,  will 
follow  in  good  season,  and  if  it  do  not,  what  matters  it  ? 


COUNSEL  FOR  TEACHERS. 


SY  BISHOP  DOilNE. 

Children  are  tender  in  their  nature.  It  is  the 
petulance  and  impatience  of  parents  that  harden  them ; 
and  teachers  too  often  complete,  by  captiousness,what 
parents  have  begun.  A  child  is  a  tender  thing.  It 
should  be  presumed,  with  children,  that  they  tell  the 
truth.  To  suggest  that  they  do  not,  is  to  them  to  lie. 
They  think  that,  if  it  were  so  bad  a  thing,  you  never 
would  presume  it. 

From  want  of  sympathy  with  children,  much  power 
with  them  is  lost.  You  traverse  a  different  plane  from 
theirs,  and  never  meet. 

That  is  good  which  is  said  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus, 
**  Scire  omnia,  non  exsequi  ;**  he  saw  everything,  but 
did  not  lei  on .     This  is  great  art  in  managing  children . 

Teachers  under-eslimate  their  influence  with  chil- 
dren. In  this  way,  they  commonly  lose  much  of  it,  A 
child  is  instinctively  disposed  to  look  up  to  a  teacher 
with  great  reverence.  Inconsbtencies  weaken  this ;  by 
unfaithfulness  it  i.*(  lost. 

Everything  is  great  where  there  are  children — a 
word,  a  gesture,  a  look.  All  tell.  As  in  the  homeo- 
pathic practice,  to  wash  the  hands  with  scented  soap, 
they  say,  counteracts  the  medicine. 

Nothing  is  mure  incumbent  on  teachers  than  per- 
fect punctuality.  To  be  late  one  minute  is  to  lose  five. 
To  lose  a  lesson  is  to  unsettle  a  week.  Children  are 
ready  enough  to. "  run  for  luck.**  They  count  upon  a 
teacher's  failures,  and  turn  tljem  into  claims.  At  the 
same  time,  none  are  so  severe,  in  their  construction  of 
uncertainty  in  teachers,  as  those  who  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  is  with  children  as  with  servants — none  are 
such  taik-masters. 

Manner  is  much  with  all,  but  most  with  teachers. 
Children  live  with  them  several  years.  They  catch 
their  ways.  Postures,  changes  of'^  countenance,  tone 
of  voice,  minute  matters,  are  taken  and  transmitted, 
and  go  down  through  generations.  Teachers  should 
think  of  these  things.  Carelessness  in  dress,  careless- 
ness in  carriage,  are  all  noticed,  often  imitated,  always 
ridiculed.     Teachers  should  have  no  tricks. 

There  is  great  need  of  prayer  for  teachers.  Parents 
should  pray  for  them.  Their  scholars  should  pray  for 
them.  They  should  pray  for  themselves  and  for  their 
scholars.  That  is  well  for  them  to  do,  which  the 
Son  of  Sirach  says  of  physicians  :  "  They  shall  also 
pray  unto  the  Lord  that  He  would  prosper  that  which 
they  give  for  ease  and  remedy  to  prolong  life."  When 
teachers  lament  small  progress  with  their  children, 
may  it  not  be,  as  St.  James  saith,  "  Ye  have  not,  be- 
cause ye  ask  not  ?"  Pastors  and  teachers,  beyond  all 
others,  should  be  "  instant  in  prayer." 

Few  things  are  so  important  in  life  as  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  time.  Everything  in  a  course  of  edu- 
cation should  promote  its  attainment.  It  will  be  learn- 
ed or  unlearned,  practically,  ttfcy  day.  If  a  teacher 
is  in  his  place  at  the  minute ;  if  he  has  every  scholar 
'  ice ;  if  he  has  all  the  instruments  and  appa- 


ratus ready,  down  to  the  chalk,  the  pointer,  and  the 
blackboard  wiper ;  if  he  goes  steadily  on,  without  in- 
terval or  hesitation ;  if  he  excludes  all  other  topics 
but  the  one  before  him ;  if  he  uses  bis  time  up  to  the 
last  drop— such  a  one  is  teaching  the  true  value  of 
time  as  no  sermon  can  teach  it. 

Gossip  is  the  besetting  sin  of  some  good  teachers. 
The  thread  of  their  association  is  slack-twisted.  It  is 
apropos  to  every  thing.  Gossiping  should  be  ban- 
ished from  every  recitation  room. 

Nothing  can  be  more  radically  wrong,  in  educa- 
tion, than  the  attempt  at  false  appearances.  It  rots 
the  heart  of  children,  and  makes  them  chronic  hypo- 
crites ;  and  it  fails  of  its  immediate  end.  The  chil- 
dren know  and  tell  it.  The  teacher  jvho  has 
crammed  his  scholars  for  an  examination — assigning 
this  proposition  to  one,  and  that  passage  in  an  au- 
thor to  another — is  like  the  silly  bird  that  hides  its 
head,  and  thinks  it  is  not  seen. 

In  all  good  teaching  **nfultum,  non  multa  "  is  the 
rule — not  many  things,  but  much. 

Teachers  must  not  lose  courage  at  slow  progress* 
The  best  things  come  little  by  little. 

Teachers  that  are  teachers  cannot  be  paid.  Alex- 
ander's conquests  would  have  been'  no  compensation 
for  Aristotle's  instruction.  Their  name  is  written  in 
heaven. 

Irony,  sarcasm,  and  the  like,  should  never  be  em- 
ployed with  children.  They  only  irritate.  Oil  softens 
better  than  vinegar. 

Teachers  err  l^  giving  too  long  lessons  at  first.  If 
necessary,  occupy  the  whole  hour  with  a  single  sen- 
tence or  a  single  rule.  The  next  hour  you  can  take 
two  or  three.  Let  nothing  be  passed  that  is  not  mas- 
tered. It  will  seem  slow  at  first ;  afterwards  it  will 
be  fast.     •*  Festina  lente?^ 

There  are  teachers  who  say  the  lessons  for  their 
pupils.  They  learn  the  trick  of  it,  and  lean  on  it 
They  have  but  to  hesitate,  and  the  master  gives  the 
word.  It  is  partly  from  impatience  in  the  teacher, 
partly  from  over-easiness.  Such  a  master  will  spoil 
the  best  scholars.  It  is  the  office  of  a  teacher  to  help 
his  scholars,  not  to  do  their  work. 

To  be  a  teacher  is  either  the  most  odious  or  the 
most  delightful  occupation.  It  is  the  heart  tl^ 
makes  the  difference.  The  years  that  Jacob  served 
for  Rachel  seemed  but  few  to  him.  The  reason  was— 
he  loved  her, — Journal  of  Education,  Quebec, 


Directors'  Column. 


THIS  column  is  open  to  communications 
from  directors.  Indeed,  we  should 
be  glad  to  publish  every  month  facts,  sug- 
gestions, remarks,  criticisms,  in  short,  any- 
thing of  interest  relating  to  schools,  placed 
in  our  hands  by  directors  in  any  part  of  the 
state.  School  questions  may  be  looked  at 
from  different  stand-points.  A  superintend- 
ent or  teacher  may  see  a  thing  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  in  which  it  presents 
itself  to  a  director  or  citizen.  Let  all  sides 
be  heard.  In  this  way  the  truth  will  be 
found  and  brightened.  Who  among  the 
directors  will  set  the  ball  in  motion  ?  What 
we  want  most  are  short,  pointed  statements. 
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The  attention  of  directors  is  called  to  the 
propriety  of  enlarging  the  grounds  attached 
to  their  school  houses.  These  grounds  pur- 
chased, in  many  cases,  years  ago,  are  much 
too  small  to  subserve  the  purposes  for  which 
such  grounds  are  intended.  They  ought  to 
be  enlarged  to  a  convenient  size  before  the 
adjoining  land  is  built  upon,  or  its  advanc- 
ing price  puts  it  beyond  reach.  If  suitable 
adjoining  land  cannot  be  purchased,  it  can 
be  taken  possession  of  in  the  same  way  as  if  in- 
tended for  the  erection  of  a  school  house. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  so  decided ;  and  see 
Judge  Butler's  decision  in  the  official  de- 
partment of  this  number. 

Very  many  more  boards  of  directors  have, 
since  the  first  of  June,  placed  their  names  on 
the  subscription  list  of  The  Journal  than 
at  any  time  heretofore  during  the  same 
period,  and  every  day  brings  additional  ones. 
We  now  send  out  to  directors  about  one- 
half  of  our  whole  edition.  In  the  good  old 
county  of  Lancaster  alone  some  three  hun- 
dred directors  take  The  Journal.  Some 
other  counties  do  nearly  as  well.  As  the  law 
allows  all  school  directors  to  subscribe  for 
The  Journal  out  of  the  school  moneys  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  gives  them 
no  other  compensation  for  their  services, 
we  see  no  good  reason  why  every 
Board  in  the  State  does  not,  as  soon  as 
organized,  place  the  names  of  its  members 
on  our  list.  We  predict  that  this  result  will 
be  accomplished  within  the  next  few  years ; 
and  we  predict  another  thing,  namely,  that 
wherever  The  Journal  circulates  most  gen- 
erally, the  best  schools  will  be  found. 

But  we  are  very  proud  of  our  directors' 
list  as  it  stands  now  on  our  books.  A  body 
of  better  men  or  mofe  public-spirited  citi- 
zens cannot  be  found  in  this  state,  or  in 
any  state.  The  school  interests  they  con- 
trol are  safe  in  their  hands. 


A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 


Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  school 
directors  in  the  State  are  opposed  to  all 
schemes  like  that  defeated  last  winter  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  to 
secure  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  our 
common  schools.  The  same  is  true  of  teach- 
ers, and  of  all  those  especially  interested  in 
popular  education.  Indeed,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  question  were  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote,  there  is  not  a  single  school 
district  in  the  Commonwealth  that  would  not 


almost  unanimously  decide  against  allowing 
a  commission  sitting  at  Harrisburg  to  select 
the  books  their  children  must  use  at  school. 
The  people  of  each  school  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania  claim  the  right  to  build  their  own 
school  houses,  to  supply  their  own  school  fur- 
niture, to  appoint  their  own  teachers,  and  to 
select  the  books  their  own  children  shall  read, 
without  dictation  from  any  quarter,  and  least 
of  all,  from  a  quarter  that  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
interested. The  principle  of  local  control  is 
more  vital  than  any  other  connected  with  our 
school  system.  Strike  down  this  and  the  sys- 
tem will  lose  its'  hold  upon  the  people,  and 
become  a  piece  of  political  mechanism  in 
which  they  have  little  interest.  Such  a  blow 
would  cut  the  roots  that  nourish  it,  and  leave 
it  a  dead  and  withered  stalk. 

Unpopular  as  was  the  text-book  bill  of  last 
winter,  fatal  as  would  be  the  passage  of  a  sim- 
ilar act  to  our  school  interests,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  accomplish 
what  failed  so  ingloriously  at  the  last.  Un- 
less signs  are  deceptive,  the  same  parties  and 
the  same  influences  are  at  work  for  the  same 
ends.  Will  they  succeed?  That  depends 
upon  those  who  have  the  school  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  their  charge,  and  upon 
the  people  generally.  As  is  our  duty  descry- 
ing the  danger,  we  give  this  word  of  warning ; 
and  we  advise  that  candidates  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  all  parties  be  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject by  those  interested  in  it  who  are  expect- 
ed to  vote  for  them,  and  if  possible  commit- 
ted against  any  such  measure.  T^  make  a 
change  of  text-books  at  once,  as  was  proposed 
last  winter,  would  be  to  destroy  all  the  books 
now  in  use,  worth  three  or  four  millions  of 
dollars.  This  would  be  a  reckless  waste  and 
involve  a  heavy  tax.  Now  is  the  time  to 
strike  the  blow.  The  serpent  is  cold  and 
stiff.  Crush  it.  Do  not  allow  next  winter's 
fires  at  Harrisburg  to  warm  it  into  life  or  it 
may  not  be  easily  killed.  Heed  our  word  of 
warning,  and  act  in  time. 


CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Official  business  called  us  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August  through  a 
number  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  In  our 
travels  we  must  have  passed  by  and  noticed 
several  hundred  school  houses.  Most  of  them 
were  unoccupied ;  and  we  were  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  slight  care  that  seems  to  be 
generally  taken  of  them  during  the  intervals 
of  vacation.     The  fences  around  many  of 
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the  grounds  were  tumbling  down,  the  gates 
were  loose,  the  shutters  and  sometimes  the 
doors  were  unhinged,  "the  windows  quite  fre- 
quently were  broken,  and  upon  looking  in- 
side of  several  the  furniture  was  disarranged 
and  broken.  There  were  notable  exceptions ; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
country  and  village  school  houses  we  saw  on 
our  way  appeared  neglected, .  and  many  of 
them  were  suffering  abuse  or  falling  into  de- 
cay for  want  of  attention.  Shall  we  infer 
that  the  same  condition  of  things  exists  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  ?  Is  it  true  that  school 
boards  generally  neglect  that  part  of  their 
duty  which  requires  them  to  look  after  the 
school  property  of  their  respective  districts  ? 
Fearing  that  an  affirmative  answer  must  be 
too  frequently  given  to  these  questions,  we 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  matter. 

We  are  well  aware  that  school  houses  in  the 
country  are  frequently  located  along  public 
highways,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  mis- 
chievous boys  and  reckless  stragglers.  We 
can  understand  also  how,  upon  the  principle 
that  *'what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business,"  a  school  house  comes  to  be 
neglected.  But  we  submit  to  school  boards 
and  to  intelligent  tax-paying  citizens  whether 
it  is  hot  worth  while  to  provide  some  effective 
mode  of  protecting  oin*  school  houses.  The 
repairs  to  them,  made  necessary  by  neglect, 
must  amount  every  year  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Ought  we  not  to  begin 
to  learn  economy  in  this  direction  ?  If  the 
people  of  a  school- district  are  not  patriotic 
and  puj^lic-spirited  enough  to  take  good  care 
of  the  school  houses  they  build  with  their  own 
money  and  where  their  own  children  attend 
school,  is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  those  who 
control  the  public  buildings  of  counties, 
state  and  nation  to  practice  greater  econo- 
my, or  exhibit  higher  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests intrusted  to  them  ? 

But  to  be  practical.  What  arrangement 
can  be  made  to  care  for  the  school  property 
of  a  district  whose  schools  are  closed  one  half 
the  year  ?  During  the  time  school  is  kept 
each  teacher  should  be  held  strictly  responsi- 
ble for  the  house  he  occupies,  its  furniture, 
apparatus,  grounds,  and  all  else  that  apper- 
tains to  it.  During  vacation  one  of  three 
ways  could  be  adopted.  First,  The  board 
could  divide  itsfelf  into  committees  of  one  or 
more,  each  to  have  the  care  of  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  school  property.  Second,  The 
secretary  or  some  other  suitable  member  of 
the  board  could  be  appointed  to  Ipok  after 
all  the  school  property  of  the  district  and  re- 
ceive  proper  compensation  therefor.      Or, 


third,  each  school  has  s6me  public-spirited 
citizen  living  near  and  patronizing  it,  who 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  trust,  if  re- 
quested by  the  board  of  directors,  of  taking 
care  of  its  property.  We  have  known  all 
these  ways  to  be  successfully  carried  into  ef- 
fect. Sometimes  one  of  them  seems  prefer- 
able, and  sometimes  another.  We  only  in- 
sist that  there  ought  to  be  some  way.  In  any 
case,  it  is  best  to  remove  books,  maps,  appa- 
ratus, &c.,  from  the  school  house  to  sdme 
safe  place  of  deposit  at  all  times  when  the 
school  is  not  in  session. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  those 
concerned  that  about  the  best  way  to  protect 
school  property  from  the  depredations  of  the 
reckless  is  to  keep  it  in  good  repair.  The  temp- 
tation i3  not  nearly  so  great  to  make  the  first 
mark,  break  the  first  window,  or  throw  off 
the  first  rail  from  a  fence,  as  it  is  to  help  on 
the  work  of  defacement  and  destruction  when 
once  commenced.  There  is  some  silent  in- 
fluence about  beautiful  grounds  and  well-kept 
premises  that  stays  the  hand  of  even  barbar- 
ians when  raised  to  despoil  them.  It  pays, 
therefore,  to  build  school  houses  in  good  taste 
and  keep  them  in  good  repair. 


AN  ADDRESS 

To  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  White  Township y  Indiana  County, 

In  late  numbers  of  the  Indiana  county 
papers  we  find  the  following  address  issued 
by  the  board  of  Directors  of  White  town- 
ship, and  formally  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary.  The  address  is  well  written 
and  contains  excellent  advice.  We  would 
be  glad  to  see  it,  or  something  like  it, 
adopted  and  circulated  in  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  state.  The  people  need  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  right  education  of  their 
children;  and  from  whence  does  it  come 
more  appropriately  than  from  the  school 
directors,  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  Commonwealth? 

As  we  behold  the  youth  around  us  buoyant  with  life 
and  spirit,  and  when  witnessing  their  present  conditioa, 
so  joyous  and  free  from  care,  and  reflect  that  when  a 
few  more  years  have  passed  away,  they  will  be  the 
busy  and  the  important  actors  on  the  stage  of  life,  each 
contributing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  aid  in  im- 
proving or  extending  and  perpetuating  the  civil,  re- 
ligious and  literary  privileges  which  we  enjoy;  or 
sending  forth  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  onr 
land  those  pernicious  influences  that  proceed  from 
ignorance,  insubordination  and  idleness,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  momentous  consideration  to  every  good 
citizen,  and  particularly  to  every  parent  to  ascertain 
how  the  latter  may  be  avoided  and  the  formersecored; 
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or,  in  other  words,  how  the  children  of  the  present 
shall  be  trained  and  influenced,  that  they  will  become 
the  men  of  the  futare  whose  example  and  power  will 
be  felt,  and  made  an  honor  and  blessing  to  the  world. 

In  pondering  this  subject  we  become  convinced  that 
edncation  in  its  broadest  sense,  thoroughly  and  gener- 
tlly  famished,  must  do  the  work,  or  it  will  not  be 
done.  Education  is  so  powerful  that  the  principles 
imparted  fix  our  destiny  for  all  eternity.  Education 
does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet — it  begins  with 
a  mother's  smile  of  approval  or  a  father's  nod  or  frown ; 
with  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  sister's  hand,  or  a  broth- 
ers noble  acts  of  kindness ;  with  thoughts  directed  in 
sweet  and  kindly  words  which  attune  to  nature,  to 
beauty,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtue,.and 
to  the  source  of  all  good — to  God  himself.  The  family, 
the  common  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college,  the 
pulpit,  the  press  and  the  social  circle,  are  each  and  all 
but  tributary  streams  whose  waters  will  unite  to  form 
an  influence,  salutary  or  otherwise,  upon  the  main 
channel.  Of  all  the  tributaries  mentioned  the  system 
of  common  schools  ranks  as  the  most  important  and 
efficient.  Our  common  schools,  scattered  as  they  are 
all  over  our  land,  accessible  alike  to  rich  and  poor, 
the  high  and  low,  are  destined  to  produce,  if  properly 
appreciated  and  fostered,  influences  which  will  prove 
healthful  and  vivifying  to  a  grateful  people  through 
all  coming  time.  The  relations,  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  parent  and  teacher  are  so  intimately 
connected,  or  so  run  into  each  other,  that  a  proper 
understanding  of  appropriate  duties  and  relations 
seems  indispensable  to  the  complete  success  of  either 
party. 

The  full,  cheerful  and  prompt  cooperation  of  the 
parent  is  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school,  as 
are  the  dew,  the  rain  and  sunshine  to  the  growth  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  School  houses  may  be  con- 
structed in  -the  best  style,  furnished  with  competent 
teachers,  whose  efforts  may  be  vigorous,  well-timed, 
and  untiring;  children  maybe  sent  to  school  regu- 
Utrly  with  a  good  supply  of  books,  and  yet  much  will 
be  wanting  to  give  vitality  and  success,  if  a  feeling  of 
cold  indifterence  exist  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  It 
is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  cause  pupils  to  as- 
semble within  the  walls  of  the  school-room,  but  to 
excite  and  keep  alive  an  active,  healthful  and  uniform 
interest  in  the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  and  in- 
spire the  children  with  a  true  spirit  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  calls  for  combined  wisdom  and  hearty 
cooperation  among  parents  and  teachers.  A  few 
leading  and  important  duties  devolving  on  the  parents 
may  readily  be  specified,  by  the  observance  of  which 
much,  very  much  good  may  be  accomplished ;  and 
which  if  rightly  discharged,  will  exalt  our  system  of 
common  schools.  Your  attention  is  respectfully,  and 
earnestly  invited  to  the  following: 

I.  Send  your  children  seasonably  and  constantly  to 
school.  If  you  desired  the  service  of  any  one  to  as- 
sist you  in  a  counting  room,  store,  or  on  a  farm,  you 
would  insist  on  having  his  undivided  time  and  atten- 
tion. This'  would  be  necessary  for  his  good  as  well 
as  yours.  The  evil  results  of  irregularity  at  school 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows :  Firsts  If  a 
scholar  feels  ths^  he  may  leave  his  duties  as  a  scholar, 
for  equally  trivial  causes  he  will  neglect  his  duties  as 
a  man  and  citizen.  Second,  He  has  lost  the  lesson 
recited  during  his  absence  and  as  a  consequence  he 
&ils  in  understanding  as  he  should  the  les»on  to  be 
recited  when  he  returns.  Third,  The  teacher's  time 
and  patience,  as  well  as  that  of  the  class,  are  taxed  in 
repeating  to  him  the  instruction  of  yesterday  which, 


however,  for  want  of  study  he  fiuls  to  clearly  appre- 
ciate. The  rest  of  the  class  are  deprived  of  the  in- 
structions of  their  teacher,  while  he  is  teaching  the 
delinquent.  The  means  generously  provided  for  the 
delinquent  are  wrongfully  wasted,  and  he  sets  a  per- 
nicious example  for  the  rest  of  the  school ;  frequently 
does  some  mischief  to  impair  the  school  property  or 
annoy  the  school  while  al^ent. 

2.  Encourage  your  children  to  respect  and  obey  the 
rules  and  requirements  of  their  teacher.  This  is  highly 
necessary  for  their  advancement  and  happiness  while 
at  school.  Induce  them  to  look  on  their  instructor  as 
your  and  their  friend,  and  to  regard  all  his  regulations 
as  designed  for  their  good. 

3.  Encourage  your  children  to  be  orderly  and  stu- 
diously to  regard  right.  Improve  every  opportunity 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  serious  consequences 
of  vice  and  idleness,  and  that  *'  wisdom's  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
Teach  them  to  avoid  trifling  deviations,  and  to  do 
right  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  because  it  is 
right.  By  so  doing  they  will  be  more  happy  and  useful. 

4.  Encourage  your  children  to  be  more  studious  by 
manifesting  an  interest  in  their  studies.  Improve 
every  suitable  occasion  to  converse  with  them  con- 
cerning their  lessons. 

5.  Improve  every  convenient  occasion  to  visit  the 
school,  at  least  once  every  month.  Not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  school  but  to 
see  and  hear,  and  thus  give  some  real  evidence  that 
you  feel  an  interest  in  their  education. 

6.  Have  a  regard  to  the  character  of  the  books  your 
children  read,  and  see  that  they  read  understandtngly. 

7.  Cultivate  in  your  children  habits  of  true  polite- 
ness and  courtesy.  The  duties  parents  owe  to  their 
children  are  of  no  trifling  consideration.  The  happy 
results  of  the  performance  of  them  will  be  far-reaching 
and  never-ending;  the  evil  effects  of  wrong  influence 
or  neglect  will  be  as  wide  and  enduring.  Parents,  will 
you  look  at  the  subject  in  its  true  light  ?  Will  you 
view  it  in  all  its  relations ;  contemplate  the  height  and 
depth,  its  length  and  breadth  ?  Will  you  consider  it 
as  affiecting  the  condition  of  your  children  and  those 
of  the  community  ?  Regard  it  in  the  li^ht  of  your  ac- 
countability to  God,  and  strive  to  assist  m  training  the 
young  minds  entrusted  to  your  care  so  that  they  will 
in  their  lives  honor  and  glorify  their  Creator.  Will 
you  do  what  you  can  to  prepare  th^m  to  act  wisely 
their  part  in  life  ?  If  you  will,  then  yon  will  contribute 
your  part  towards  the  discharge  of  the  duty  resting  on 
every  citizen  of  our  country.  If  you  will,  then  will 
you'do  something  towards  the  dissemination  and  per- 
petuity of  those  republican  blessings  and  virtues  which 
we  now  enjoy.  If  you  will,  then  will  you  prove  your- 
selves the  worthy  citizens  of  a  noble  Republic,  pro- 
moting its  best  interest  and  increasing  its  power  and 
influence. 

TOTHB  PUPILS. 

1.  The  school  will  open  at  9  a.  m.,  and  i  p.  m. 

2.  All  pupils  must  enter  and  leave  the  school  build* 
ings  in  an  orderly  and  becoming  manner.  Cleanli- 
ness of  person  and  clothing  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

3.  Scholars  must  refrain  from  profane  and  obscene 
language,'  immoral  conduct,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
and  about  the  buildings ;  and  in  all  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  strive  to 
imitate  the  character  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

4.  Scholars  are  strictly  prohibited  from  running, 
jumping  or  playing  in  the  school  buildings,  and  any 
violation  of^this  order  will  subject  the  ofliender  to 
such  penalty  as  the  teacher  may  deem  fit. 
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5.  Scholars  are  not  permitted  to  mark  or  in  any 
way  deface  the  school  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus, 
or  outbuildings ;  and  they  will  be  held  responsible  for 
any  injury  done  thereto. 

6.  No  scholar  will  be  admitted  who  is  laboring 
under  any  cutaneous  or  contagious  disease ;  or  who 
may  reside  in  any  house  where  any  contagious  disease 
may  prevail. 

7.  No  scholars  will  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
connection  with  the  school  unless  provided  with  the 
necessary  books,  etc.,  to  enable  them  to  keep  progress 
with  their  classes. 

8.  All  children  living  in  the  district,  who  are  up- 
wards of  six  years  and  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools,  but 
no  child  whose  residence  is  not  in  the  district,  or  who 
has  only  a  temporary  residence  in  the  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  school,  shall  be  received,  unless 
by  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

9.  No  scholar  will  be  admitted  who  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  another,  or  while  under  suspension,  un- 
less by  vote  of  the  School  Board. 

10.  Scholars  are  required  to  take  home  with  them 
those  books,  etc.,  that  are  necessary  to  prosecute 
home  studies  for  next  day's  jecitations,  and  parents 
are  earnestly  requested  to  see  that  home  studies  are 
attended  to. 

11.  Scholars  will  not  be  allowed  to  use  any  books 
or  paper,  or  bring  any  article  to  school,  not  used  in 
the  sch'x>l  exercises  of  the  day. 

Publication  requested  in  all  the  county  papers  of 
Indiana  county. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  White  town- 
ship, Indiana  county,  Pa. 

Gawin  Adams,  President, 
Attest: 

S.  M.  Ca&nahan,  Secretary, 


The  Month. 


THE  Oxygen  Centennial. — ^The  dis- 
covery of  oxygen  took  place  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  1774.  Its  discoverer 
was  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  born  near  I.eeds, 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1733.  Owing  to 
annoyances  or  persecutions  suffered  by  Dr. 
Priestly,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1794 
and  settled  at  Northumberland,  in  this  State, 
whither  his  sons  had  preceded  him.  He 
died  at  that  place  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1804,  and  there  his  remains  still  repose. 

As  the  discovery  of  oxygen  marked  an 
important  event,  if  not  an  era,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry,  it  was  proposed  to  cele- 
brate it  by  holding  a  centennial  meeting  of 
chemists  and  other  scientists  the  present  year 
at  Northumberland.  The  proposition  was 
everywhere  well  received,  and  the  event 
came  off  very  quietly  but  very  satisfactorily 
on  July  31st  and  August  ist.  Quite  a 
a  large  number  of  American  chemists  were 
present  ]  they  were  received  and  entertained 
with  great  hospitality  by  the  citizens  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  exercises  were  exceed- 


ingly appropriate  and  interesting.  The  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  new  high  school  build- 
ing, and  its  large  hall  was  at  all  times  crowded. 

Prof.  Croft  read  an  address  on  the  char- 
acter of  Priestly.  Prof.  Horsford  read  sev- 
eral manuscript  letters  of  the  Doctor's,  be- 
longing to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  not  hitherto  published.  Prof. 
Serry  Hunt  gave  an  address  on  the  progress 
of  theoretical  chemistry  since  the  time  of 
Priestly.  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  read  an 
essay  on  the  progress  of  applied  chemistry 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Other  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  President  Coppec, 
of  Lehigh  University,  and  Prof.  Silliman, 
of  Yale. 

We  take  what  follows  from  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Northumberland,  situ- 
ated upon  an  eminence  back  of  the  town, 
and  commanding  a  most  beautiful  view  of 
the  river  and  mountain  scenery,  rest  the  re- 
mains of  Priestly,  marked  only  by  a  simple 
tombstone.  The  strangers  present  in  town, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  citizens,  visited 
the  grave  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  feature  of  the  occasion  of  peculiar  in- 
terest was  the  collection  of  various  memo- 
rials of  Dr.  Priestly,  conveniently  arranged 
in  a  large  room  for  general  inspection.  There 
were  many  vestiges  of  the  apparatus  he  used 
in  his  chemical  investigations,  and  of  his 
microscopical  and  electrical  instruments. 
There  were  also  copjbs  of  his  numerous  works 
in  various  languages,  and  several  portraits 
and  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  his  life.  These  relics  were 
of  great  interest,  and  were  examined  with 
much  curiosity  by  those  who  had  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of  his  closing  labors. 

The  house  which  Dr.  Priestly  built,  and 
in  which  he  died,  was  also  visited  and  found 
to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
an  ample  wooden  structure,  plain,  but 
thoroughly  finished.  Attached  to  it  on  one 
side  was  his  laboratory,  a  large  apartment, 
with  a  chimney  in  one  comer  for  the  escape 
of  chemical  exhalations.  The  situation  of 
the  dwelling  was  fine,  the  spacious  grounds 
sloping  down  to  the  Susquehanna  and  being 
covered  with  trees.  But  there  is  now  a  canal 
in  front,  and  a  railroad  at  the  back  door 
which  render  it  ineligible  for  a  residence; 
and  the  pilgrims  were  informed,  by  a  con- 
spicuous sign,  that  it  was  "for  sale.**  It 
seems  there  has  been  a  rumor  that  the  house 
was  haunted;  but  this  was  strenuously  denied 
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on  the  part  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
disposing  of  it. 

The  descendants  of  Dr.  Priestly,  to  the 
sixth  generation,  are  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and,  as  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, the  family  has  been  prominent  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly, 
a  leading  physician  of  the  place,  and  his 
brother,  Marks  B.  Priestly,  great-grandsons 
of  the  old  doctor,  are  prominent  citizens, 
and  their  doors  were  thrown  open  with  a 
cordial  hospitality  to  the  strangers  who  had 
come  together  to  honor  their  illustrious 
ancestor.  

Centre. — ^The  closing  exercises  and  re- 
union of  the  Centre  County  Normal  Insti- 
tute were  held  at  Centre  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  loth.  The  session  has 
been  a  very  successful  one.  Both  institute  and 
re-union  exercises  are  spoken  of  by  the 
local  press  and  the  Bellefonte  papers  in  flat- 
tering terms.  Superintendent  R.  M.  Magee 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  school,  assisted  by 
Prof.  Rishel.  The  BfeUefonte  Watchman 
says: 

The  closing  exercises  went  off  with  great  eclat. 
There  were  speeches  by  the  gentlemen,  essays  by  the 
ladies,  and  music  by  the  various  performers,  led  by 
Mrs.  Magee.  The  church  in  which  the  exercises 
were  held  was  densely  crowded,  and  a  great  many 
went  away  without  getting  in  at  all.  We  believe 
that  the  session  just  closed  has  been  profitably  spent, 
and  that  both  teachers  and  taught  have  done  their 
doty.  It  is  tQ  be  hoped  that  this  Normal  School,  so 
auspiciously  begun  several  years  ago,  and  which  has 
weathered  so  many  difficulties  and  achieved  such 
prond  standing,  may  continue  an  object  of  interest  to 
fnture  superintendents  and  teachers. 

Superintendent  Magee  may  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  made  this  school  a  success  by  his 
untiring  energy  in  its  behalf,  and  by  his 
constant  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  work  in  his  county.  The  re- 
union address,  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
was  by  W.  R.  Bierly,  Esq.,  of  the  Williams- 
port  Register,  a  former  student  at  the  Centre 
County  Nonnal. 


Maryland.— A  letter  from  J.  L.  Hanna,  the  Pres- 
ident,  informs  us  of  the  organization  of  a  body  of 
teachers  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Maryland  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Wickersham  Institute."  For  the 
honor  done  the  editor  of  this  Journal  personally,  and 
rtill  more  for  the  good  feeling  shown,  we  return  our 
heartiest  thanks.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Institute  w*  take  from  the  Cecil 
Whig: 

According  to  arrangements  made  at  a  previous 
neefing,  the  teachers  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Districts  met  at  Chesapeake  City,  to  complete  the 
orgtniiation  of  an  association.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  temporary  chairman,  who  con- 
Sntnlated  the  teachers  present  upon  the  step  they 


had  taken,  upon  the  favorable  auspices  under  which 
the  association  was  formed,  and  expressed  his  entire 
confidence  in  its  success  if  the  attendance  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  the  members  could  be  had.  The 
roll  was  called,  and  minutes  of  previous  meeting  read 
and  approved.  The  committee  on  constitution  and  by- 
laws having  eflPected  no  organization,  a  form  of  con- 
stitution prepared  by  the  principal  of  Elkton  school 
was  then  read  and  adopted.  On  motion^  the  by-laws 
ref>orted  by  Mr.  Cloud  were  also  adopted. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  association  shall 
be  known  as  the  "  Wickersham  Institute;"  that  those 
actually  employed  in  teaching  in  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  Districts  of  Cecil  county,  together  with 
the  Commissioner  for  said  Districts,  shall  be  bona 
fide  members ;  that  honorary  members  may  be  elect- 
ed ;  that  the  officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  elected 
at  the  September  meeting  of  each  year,  etc.  The  by- 
laws provide  that  the  regular  meetings  shall  be  held 
at  the  Academy  building  at  Chesapeake  City,  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  each  month  of  the  school  year. 

The  President  made  the  following  appointments 
for  ensuing  meeting :  Lectures — On  Arithmetic,  Mr. 
Volney  Cloud ;  on  Elocution,  Miss  Emma  Poole ; 
on  Grammar,  Miss  M.  Louisa  Mackey.  At  the  next 
meeting  the  list  of  lecturers  will  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  one  for  each  common  school  branch.  The 
design  being  that  each  shall  deliver,  during  the  year, 
a  course  of  seven  lectures  on  some  special  branch, 
which  course  shall  treat  of  the  methods  of  teaching, 
subject  matter,  or  both  combined.  To  prepare  essays 
. — Miss  Flora  Harlan,  Miss  Tillie  C.  Kilpatrick,Mr. 
William  T.  Warburton.  To  prepare  select  readings 
— Miss  Mattie  Poole,  Miss  Kate  Titus,  Mr.  J.  K.  P. 
Jefferson.  Question  for  discussion — ^"Are  graded 
schools  practicable  in  the  country  ?"  Affirmative, 
Miss  M.  S.  Moore.  Negative,  Miss  Maggie  E. 
Casho.  On  motion,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  September,  at  the  Acad- 
emy building,  Chesapeake  City. 

MARIA  s.  MOORE,  Sec'y. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


From  Mr.  Sloan  we  have  the  following  items: 
Supt.  W.  J.  McClure,  of  Venango,  has  called  the 
teachers  of  his  county,  and  those  who  proposed 
to  teach,  together  at  Oil  City  for  two  years  past,  and 
organized  them  into  a  normal  school.  This  year  he 
was  assisted  in  giving  instruction  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Burtt  and  Miss  Rose  A.  McCleary,  of  Pittsburgh ; 
D.  S.  Owen,  of  South  Oil  City ;  Geo.  Lord,  of  Tarr 
Farm,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Edinboro'  Normal  School. 
There  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  in 
attendance.  At  the  close  of  th^  term,  Mr.  McClure 
and  his  assistants  were  presented  with  fitting  testimon- 
ials of  regard  by  the  students.  Geo.  T.  McCord,  of  the 
Curry  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  assisted  by  T.  B.  McKean 
and  Miss  S.  M.  McCalmont,  taught  a  successful 
normal  school  during  the  summer  at  Claysville, 
Washington  county.  Mr.  McCord  had  taught  there 
last  year.  The  "  Oakdale  Normal  School,"  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Douthett,  principal,  is  deservedly  popular.  Mrs. 
D.  has  been  associated  with  this  school  since  its  or- 
ganization, and  she^  more  than  any  other,  has  con- 
tributed to  its  success.  Messrs.  Geo.  T.  McCord  and 
S.  A.  Will,  of  the  Curry  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  had, 
during  the  past  year,  their  first  in  charge  of  this  institu- 
tion, a  much  larger  school  than  was  anticipated.  They 
begin  their  second  year  with  encouraging  prospects. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Snodgrass  has  taught  a  select  school  duc- 
ing  the  year  at  Mansfield,  near  Pittsburgh. 

There  have  been  some  changes  as  to  the  principals 
of  the  public  schools  in  Pittsburgh.  H.  I.  Gourley 
has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Grant  school.  Mr. 
Gourley  taught  here  a  number  of  years  since,  and 
now  resumes  his  position,  after  five  or  six  years  spent 
in  the  school  book  agency  business.  Miss  Mary  F. 
Eaton  succeeds  Geo.  N.  Monro  as  principal  of  the 
Duquesne  school.  Miss  Eaton  has  been  assistant 
principal  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Monro  has 
entered  the  profession  of  law.  T.  Jeff  Duncan  has 
resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Washington  and  ac- 
cepted that  of  the  Lawrence  school,  greatly  to  the  re- 
gret of  all  parties  in  his  old  ward.  J.  W.  Walker 
succeeds  Mr.  Duncan  at  the  Washington  school.  H. 
O.  Gibbons  resigned  the  Lawrence  school  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  at  the  Allegheny  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Mrs.  M.  B.  Burtt  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
new  school  in  the  Washington  sub-district,  resigning 
the  principalship  of  the  Riverside  school  in  order  to 
do  so.  Miss  Alice  Abel,  who  has  taught  there  for 
some  years,  succeeds  Mrs.  Burtt  at  the  Riverside 
school.  Miss  Kate  Knowles  was  chosen  principal 
of  the  new  sub-district  in  the  28th  Ward,  south 
side.  Miss  Knowles  has  taught  in  the  gram- 
mar grade  in  this  school  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  B.  Jones  goes  back  to  the  old  building  in  the 
same  ward  where  he  has  taught  for  many  years,  pre- 
ferring the  old  building  to  the  new.  Mr.  I.  N. 
Stevenson,  for  many  years  of  the  Grant  School,  goes 
to  the  new  school  in  the  thirty-seventh  ward. 

The  Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  annual 
session  of  three  days  in  the  Ralston  public  school  hall, 
beginning  September  2d.  The  Executive  Committer 
carried  out  the  usual  plan  of  not  employing  any  but 
home  teachers  and  others  as  instructors  and  lecturers. 

In  Allegheny  City,  Mr.  Farer  resigned  the  princi- 
palship of  the  eighth  ward  school  to  accept  that  of  the 
new  building  in  the  second  ward.  This  building  will 
not  be  completed  until  about  the  first  of  December, 
but  will,  when  finished,  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that  a  larger  yard  could 
not  hdve  been  secured,  though  we  are  sure  that  that 
would  have  been  done  had  it  been  possible.  John 
Collier,  late  Superintendent  of  Millville'schools,  Cam- 
bria county,  succeeds  Mr.  Farer.  Miss  Piatt,  for 
several  years  principal  of  the  Rochester  schools, 
Beaver  county,  goes  to  New  Brighton,and  J.  A.  Max- 
well, of  Edinboro  State  Normal  School,  succeeds  her 
at  Rochester.  Miss  Mary  Carter,  of  Bridgewater, 
succeeds  Benj.  Franklin  at  Fallston.  John  Sherwood, 
late  principal  of  the  model  school  department  of  the 
Edinboro  State  Noi  mal  School,  succeeds  Mr.  Bigham 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  county.  Mr.  McCon- 
nell  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Greensburg 
school.  Mr.  McConnell  has  taught  in  the  school  one 
or  two  years  and  now  takes  full  control  of  it. 

Susquehanna. — ^The  County  Institute  was  held  at 
Montrose,  convening  August  31st.  The  instructors 
were  Prof.  Curry,  Rev.  John  H.  Harris,  Mrs,  M.  E. 
Weston,  Messrs.  A.  H.  Berlin,  E.  K.  Richardson, 
and  others  of  the  teachers.  There  were  183  teachers 
enrolled.  Average  attendance,  128.  The  readings 
of  Mrs.  Weston  were  very  popular.  The  instruction 
from  the  platform  was  practfcal  and  to  the  point ; 
prompt  attendance  and  studious  attention  of  teach- 
ers give  promise  of  good  results.  The  Lectures  of 
Prof.  Curry  on  "  The  Earth  as  a  Cosmical  Body,*' 
and  "  Technical  Education,"  and  a  lecture  by  Prof. 


Harris  on  "  School  Government,"  were  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  week.  Several  excellent  essays  were  also 
read  by  teachers.  The  animating  spirit  of  the  ses- 
sions seemed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to 
be  better  fitted  for  their  work. 

McKean. — The  County  Institute  held  its  annual 
seesion  at  Smethport,  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
instructors  were  Messrs.  Robert  Curry,  and  H.  S. 
Jones,  of  Erie.  A  marked  interest  was  aroused  and 
maintained  through  the  entire  session.  A  Teachers' 
Association  was  formed  and  put  into  working  order. 
McKean  is  moving  onward. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


RECENT    MEETING   AT    DETROIT — PREVIEW  OF 
PROCEEDINGS — TOPICS  OF    DISCUSSION. 


The  New  York  Times  of  August  loth, 
contained  the  following  condensed  report 
of  the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  at  Detroit : 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Educational  Association  was  in  session  forthreedays. 
Three  sessions  each  day  were  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  but  two  on  Thursday.  The  Associ- 
ation met  in  the  handsome  Opera  House  which  has 
an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  2300  persons  in  its 
three  tiers,  handsomely  decorated  and  provided  with 
a  stage  so  spacious  that  it  is  specially  fitted  for  the 
meeting  of  such  large  bodies.  The  attendance  on 
Tuesday  morning  was  not  large,  but  during  the  sub- 
sequent sessions  it  was  excellent,  and  usually  from 
Soo  to  1000  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present,  of 
whom  fully  500  were  educators  from  abroad,  inclad- 
ing  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  paper  presented  on '  Tuesday  morning  was 
read  by  Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  President  of  WaA- 
ington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  on 
« Upper  Schools,"  Dr.  Hays  being  the  Chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  last  year  to  report  this 
summer  ob  that  topic.  The  leading  thought  con- 
tained in  the  paper  was  that  there  are  already 
finite  enough  colleges  in  the  United  States  in  point 
of  numbers,  though  the  quality  of  many  of  them 
might  undoubtedly  be  improved ;  but  there  are  very 
few  really  good  preparatory  schools.  Such  schools 
might  be  counted  on  theiingers  of  the  two  hands.  The 
colleges  are  disposed  to  elevate  their  standards  of 
scholarship,  and  their  requirements  for  admission,  as 
rapidly  as  possible ;  but  they  find  very  few  prepara- 
tory schools  that  send  their  graduates  tQ  the  colleges 
decently  prepared,  even  according  to  the  present  re- 
quirements. Until  the  tone  of  these  schools  is  mate- 
rially advanced,  it  is  useless,  said  President  Hays,  to 
look  for  rapid  advancement  on.  the  part  of  the  col- 
leges. This  topic  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
the  teachers  seemed  generally  to  concur  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  though  some  were  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  the  colleges  for  not  advancing  more 
rapidly,  and  seeking  to  compel  the  preparatory  schools 
to  go  forward  faster.  The  verdict  of  the  majority, 
however,  was  that  the  criticisms  of  the  committee 
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upon  the  prepuatory  schools  of  the  country  were  well 
founded. 

THE  SECTIONS. 

Each  afternoon  the  association  divided  itself  into 
sections.    No.  I  was  the  Department  of  Higher  In- 
struction, and  met  in  the  Circuit  Court- room  of  the 
stately  City  Hall,  a  building  which  never  fails  of  ad- 
miration from  all  strangers  who  visit  Detroit.     Sec* 
tion  2  was  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools,  and 
met  in  the  Recorder's  Court-room,  in  the  City  Hall ; 
while  Section  3  was  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, and  met  in  the  Council  Chamber.     Section  4 
was  the  Department  of  Elementary  Instruction,  and 
met  in  the  Opera  House.      The  leading  features  of 
Tuesday  afternoon's  proceedings  were  the  following : 
A  paper  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College, 
on  '*  The  Elective  System  in  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties ;"  a  description  of  the  "  Plan  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,"  by  C.  S.  Venable,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  University;  a  paper  by  J.  C.  Greenough,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  on  "Train- 
ing Schools  in  Connection  with   Normal  Schools," 
and  "  Problems  in  Graded  School  Management,"  by 
Hon.  E.  £.  White,  of  Ohio.      On  Tuesday  evening 
the  teachers  all  assembled  at  the  Opera  House  again, 
and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  William  R. 
Abbott,  Principal  of  the  Bellevue  High  School,  Vir- 
ginia.   The  papers  were  all'  carefully  prepared,  and 
showed  excellent  thought. 

A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

One  of  the  decided  features  of  the  meeting  was 
the  paper  presented  on  Wednesday  morning  by  Pres- 
ident A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell,  on  "  A  National  Uni- 
versity."  President  White  has  unquestionably  taken 
rank  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  America,  and 
his  advanced  views  have  of  late  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, both  among  the  members  of  his  profession  and 
throughout  society  at  large.  The  matter  of  a  national 
university  has  for  the  last  two  years  received  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  both  among  educators  at  large 
and  the  members  of  the  Association.  Among  such 
leading  men  as  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard ;  Dr. 
McCosh,  of  Princeton,  and  President  White,  of  Cor- 
nell, there  exists  a  great  difference  of  views  upon  this 
and  kindred  matters.  The  paper  to  be  presented  by 
President  White  was,  therefore,  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest,  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
it  was  sharp  and  somewhat  lengthy. 

President  White  is  a  small  man,  of  good  constitu- 
tion, however,  and  very  great  persistence ;  so  that  his 
career  has  already  been  a  very  decided  success,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  is  still  quite  a  young 
man.  He  speaks  slowly  and  deliberately,  but  very 
distinctly  and  quite  forcibly,  and  from  the  readiness 
of  the  applause  which  foHowed,  any  happy  statement 
made  by  the  speaker,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  many 
warm  friends  among  the  audience.  The  President  is 
a  firm  friend  of  a  proposed  national  university,  and  in 
the  paper  be  maintained  that  the  true  policy  of  the 
National  Government  was  to  establish  and  endow  a 
national  university  as  the  appropriate  head  of  the 
American  common  school  system,  and  as  likely  to 
force  up  to  a  higher  standard  the  universities  and  col- 
leges now  existing  in  the  country.  President  White 
declared  that  at  the  present  time  not  one  university 
exists  in  America  which  can  be  considered  as  equal 
to  any  of  the  universities  now  standing  foremost  upon 
the  continent.  Although  the  University  of  Berlin  is 
a  comparatively  young  institution,  it  far  surpasses  in 
completeness  and  usefulness  any  institution  of  learn- 


ing in  America.  President  White,  specially  con- 
denmed  the  small  denominational  colleges,  of  which 
there  have  come  to  be  so  many  in  the  United  States. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  weak,  possessing  feeble  en- 
dowments and  few  pupils,  and  being  ill-supplied  with 
professors  and  with  apparatus.  They  should,  as  a 
general  rule,  thought  President  V^ite,  be  turned  into 
intermediate  schools,  like  the  German  gymnasia, 
while  the  best  of  them  might  be  continued  as  colleges 
and  fit  young  men  for  the  real  universities  of  the 
country,  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  White  thought  that  all  denominational  colleges 
were  useless  and  of  injurious  tendency,  and  he  ex- 
pressed very  decided  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr. 
McCosh,  of  Princeton,  concerning  this  question.  He 
hoped  that  a  national  university  would  soon  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Government,  handsomely  endowed, 
finely  supplied  with  corps  of  professors  and  with 
apparatus,  and  tending  to  elevate  the  standard  of  all 
our  universities,  colleges,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  country. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  participated  in 
very  generally  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation present,  and  the  verdict  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  creation  of  a  national  university  by  the  govern- 
ment, well  endowed,  and  able  ^  furnish  a  genuine 
university  education,  such  as  can  noAv  be  obtained 
only  at  the  leading  universities  of  the  continent.  A 
resolution  to  this  effect  was  adopted  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Association,  on  Thursday  evening,  with 
hardly  a  dissenting  voice. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

In  the  sections  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  paper 
was  presented  on  '^University  Endowments,"  by  Hon. 
J.  B.  Bowman,  Regent  of  the  University  of  Kentucky ; 
one  on  **  Method  and  Manner,"  by  Louis  Soldan, 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  St.  Louis ;  one  on 
"  Language  Lessons  in  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Miss 
H.  A.  Keeler,  of  Cleveland,  and  one  on  "  Science  in 
Elementary  Schools,"  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  The 
papers  were  all  able,  listened  to  by  good  audiences, 
and  commanded  respectful  attention. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  CANADA. 

'  On  Wednesday  evening  the  Opera  House  was  well 
filled  again,  and  Hon.  J.  George  Hodgins,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  explained  the  common-school  system  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  claimed,  what  will 
probably  be  admitted,  by  most  persons,  that  the 
Canadian  system  has  advantages  in  the  permanence 
of  its  school  inspectors,  and  usually  in  the  quality  of 
the  men.  Questions  of  politics  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  schook  in  Canada, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  such  issues  do  creep  in 
considerably,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  are  made 
to  keep  them  out.  Mr.  Hodgins  said  that  a  fund  was 
now  established  in  Canada,  sustained  and  enlarged 
by  small  annual  contributions  from  the  teachers  them* 
selves,  from  the  income  of  which  pensions  are  paid 
yearly  to  those  teachers  who  become  worn  out  in  the 
service,  and  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves. The  system  might  wisely  be  followed  by  the 
teachers'  associations  in  the  differeni  states. 

SEX  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  other  interesting  topic  which  received  the 
consideration  of  the  body,  was  that  of  *'Sex  in  Edu- 
cation," upon  which  three  elaborate  papers  were  pre- 
sented on  Thursday  morning.     The  first  was  by  Dr. 
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E.  H.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  has  become 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  his  investi- 
gations of  this  subject.  His  argument  was,  that  from 
their  constitutional  peculiarities  girls  cannot  safely  be 
pushed  at  school  as  rapidly  as  can  boys,  and  that  any 
system  of  education  which  does  not  recognize  this 
truth  is  false  and  vicious.  Dr.  Clarke  is  inclined,  of 
course,  to  oppose  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  at 
least  in  the  lower  schools.  This  is  the  sum  of  his 
argument,  as  made  here,  and  to  this  extent  it  was  un- 
doubtedly concurred  in  by  a  large  number  of  the 
most  prominent  educators  present.  Indeed,  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  final  meeting.  Prof.  Olney, 
of  the  Michigan  University,  where  co-education  is  in 
operation,  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in  the  argu- 
ment to  this  extent,  though  he  thought  it  not  appli- 
cable to  education  in  colleges,  to  so  great  a  degree 
at  least. 

Prof.  James  H.  Orton,  of  Vassar  College,  followed 
him  with  a  paper  cafled  "  Four  Years  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege," which  explained  very  fully  and  in  much'  detail 
the  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  pursued  there. 
Prof,  Orton  was  thorougfalv  satisfied  that  young 
ladies  are  capable  of  acquiring  a  very  high  educa- 
tion, but  he  did  not  believe  in  co-education,  not  from 
any  fear  of  improi^eties,  but  because  girls  are  natur- 
ally so  ambitious  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
overworking  themselves,  and  the  competition  with 
young  men  is  by  far  too  keen  an  incentive  to  them. 
So  far  from  needing  any  incentive,  Prof.  Orton 
thought  that  most  young  ladies  required  to  be  held 
back  in  their  studies.  The  argument  of  Prof.  Orton 
was  evidently  the  result  of  long  and  patient  investi- 
gation of  the  question,  and  his  presentation  of  the 
matter  was  so  forcible  ahd  convincing  that  it  created 
a  profound  impression  upon'  the  audience,  already 
strongly  influenced  by  the  paper  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Still 
a  third  paper  followed,  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Hos- 
mer,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  detaihng  a  num- 
ber of  improprieties  which  had  resulted  in  different 
institutions  from  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  where 
the  dormitory  system  was  retained.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen, 
and  they  did  not  appear  to  exist  where  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  had  rooms  and  boarded  among 
respectable  families  in  the  town  or  city  where  the 
educational  institution  was  located. 

The  conclusion  which  was  reached  by  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  touching  upon  this  sub- 
ject, seemed  to  be,  that  when  co-education  is  properly 
conducted,  the  difference  of  sex  is  not  a  source  of 
very' much  difficulty,  but  that  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Prof.  Orton  against  putting  girls  against 
boys  in  the  educational  race  are  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  All  were  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  organization, 
mental  and  physical,  should  be  considered  in  this 
matter,  and  that  the  work  assigned  the  female  should 
not  be  greater  than  her  constitution  can  properly 
sustain. 

The  papers  read  before  the  sections  on  Thursday 
afternoon  were  not  of  special  importance. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS*  WORK. 

The  State  and  City  Superintendents  of  schools  held 
several  meetings  while  the  Association  was  in  session, 
and  blanks  for  reporting  statistics  were  presented, 
prepared  by  State  Superintendent  Harvey,  of  Ohio, 
and  Superintendent  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland.  These 
blanks  were  slightly  changed,  and  in  their  amended 
form  will  be  sent  to  Washington,  to  the  Bureau  of 


Education,  presided  over  by  Gen.  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
who  was  present  at  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  left  instructions  to  have  the  blanb 
printed  at  once,  and  they  will  then  be  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  to  be  filled  by  teachers  with 
statistics  of  their  schools,  and  forwanled  to  Wash- 
ington. 

THE  CLOSING  MEETING. 

This  was  held  at  the  Opera  House  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  attendance  being  large.  It  appeared  that 
three  members  of  the  Association  had  died  during  the 
past  year :  Prof.  Agassiz,  of  Harvard  University ;  Pre- 
sident  S.  W.  Fisher,  of  Hamilton,  and  Prof.  E?aiis, 
of  Cornell.  Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  deceased 
members  were  adopted,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a 
monument  to  Agassiz,  if  possible.  Several  gentlemen 
were  made  honorary  members  of  the  Association, 
among  them  Gov.  Bagley,  of  Michigan ;  Mayor  Mofiat, 
of  Detroit ;  J.  G.  Hodgins,  of  Ontario ;  Dr.  Clarke,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  certain  gentlemen  identified  with 
the  educational  interests  of  this  city. 

A  number  of  brief  speeches  were  made  during  the 
evening,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  in  many  re- 
spects was  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Noith 
Carolina,  a  young  colored  man,  who  said  that  in  1867 
he  could  not  read  the  alphabet,  yet  now  he  speaks 
very  well  indeed,  and  was  greeted  with  a  heartj 
round  of  applause  as  he  finished.  Superintendent 
I^iggSf  of  Utah,  a  genuine  Mormon  with  eight  or  ten 
wives,  also  made  a  speech,  and  represented  that  edu- 
cational matters  in  that  Territory  are  at  a  rather  bw 
ebb,  caused,  he  said,  by  the  lack  of  State  govern- 
ment. A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the 
lands  ought  to  be  set  aside  as  a  support  for  the  public 
schools,  and  also  one  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional university.  A  committee  of  thirteen  gentlemen 
was  appointed,  of  which  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  is 
Chairman,  to  lay  this  matter  before  Congress  at  its 
next  session,  and  to  ask  for  the  institution  a  suitable 
endowment. 

Richmond,  Va.,  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  next  meeting,  and  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  closed  by  a  few  words  from  President 
White,  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  the  singing  of  *•  America" 
and  the  Doxology  by  the  audience. 

INCIDENTS  OP  THE  MEETING. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Senator  Chandler  and  Gov* 
Bagley  entertained  the  teachers  and  other  invited 
guests  at  their  handsome  residences.  The  character 
of  the  entertainments  must  have  been  acceptable,  for 
the  receptions  were  very  highly  praised  by  all  who  at- 
tended, and  Superintendent  Hodgins,  of  Ontario,  in 
the  closing  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  spoke  in 
very  complimentary  terms,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  had  been  entertained,  both  at  these  re* 
ceptions  and  by  the  citizens  at  their  homes. 

During  the  sessions  Mr.  Creery,  Superintendent  of 
the  Baltimore  schools,  explained  the  nature  of  the  be- 
quests which  John  Hopkins  made  there  for  a  grand 
university  and  which  amounts  to  about  |8,ooo,ooo 
now.  Unless  the  proposed  national  university  is  es- 
tablished soon,  the  John  Hopkins'  University  seems 
likely  to  take  rank  as  by  far  the  first  educational  in- 
stitution in  America.  It  is  understood  that  already 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  have  had  some  negotiations 
with  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  looking  toward  his 
taking  charge  of  the  institution  at  a  salary  of  |ro,ooo 
per  annum,  but  nothing  seems  to  be  settled  as  yet. 
The  university  certainly  has  a  princely  endowment 
and  ought  to  be  an  institution  of  the  very  first  order. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,        ) 
Harrisburg,  October,  1874.  / 

THE  attention  of  County,  City  and  Borough  Su- 
perintendents is  called  to  the  time  of  forwarding 
their  monthly  reports.  One  of  the  requirements  rela- 
tive to  these  reports  is,  that  they  shall  be  made  out 
and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Common  Schools 
during  the  first  week  of  each  month,succeeding  the  one 
for  which  they  are  made.  A  number  of  superintend- 
ents frequently  delay  the  performance  of  this  duty  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  next  month  and  even  longer. 
These  delays  interfere  with  the  regular  work  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Department,  and  it  is  hoped  that  hereafter 
all  such  reports  will  \i^  forwarded  promptly, 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO. 


NAME. 


I 


RESIDENCE. 


1254 
125s 
1256 
1257 
1258 
1259 
1260 
I261 
1262 
1263 


Miss  Emma  Dyer, 
Miss  Melzie  Kelly, 
Miss  M.  E.  Ramage, 
Miss  Lizzie  M.  Shearer, 
Miss  Agnes  Bartherger, 
Mr.J.  W.Hughes, 
Mr.  Thomas  McKee, 
Miss  Zilla  A  Bunn, 
Mr.  John  Moore, 
Miss  M.  M.  Fishbum, 


Buchanan,Allegheny  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Etna,  Allegheny  co. 
Academia,  Juniata  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Everett,  Bedford  co. 
New  Castle,  Luzerne  co. 
Hulton,  Allegheny  co. 
Liberty  Square,  Lan.  co 
Brownsville,  Fayette  co. 


Deputy  State  Superintendent  Curry  is  on  his 
annual  round  among  the  institutes.  He  has  already 
visited  the  counties  of  Crawford,  Susquehanna,  Mc- 
Keao  and  Bedford.  He  reports  everywhere  a  larger 
attendance  of  teachers  and  an  increased  interest 
among  the  people.  His  appointments  are  as  follows  : 
Butler,  Oct.  5th ;  Jefferson,  Oct.  19th ;  Chester,  Oct. 
26th;  Mercer,  Nov.  2d;  Lancaster,  Nov.  9th  ;  Wayne, 
Nov.  1 6th;  Forest,  Nov.  23d;  Cameron,  Nov.  30th; 
Columbia,  Dec.  7th;  Juniata,  Dec.  14th;  Fayette, 
Dec.  2ist;  Indiana,  Jan.  3d. 

Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  professors  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  has 
recently  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Shippensburg.  We  are  informed  that  Prof. 
Hillman  will  accept  a  few  engagements  as  an  instructor 
at  institutes.  Any  one  engaging  him  .  will  receive 
belp  of  a  sound  and  practical  character.  For  subjects 
and  terms  he  can  be  addressed  either  at  Shippensburg 
or  Girlisle. 

Prof.  E.  Hubbard  Barlow,  of  Lafayette  College, 
will  give  instruction  in  elocution  at  a  limited  number 
of  institutes  the  present  season.  An  evening's  enter- 
tainment will  form  a  part  of  an  engagement.  To 
those  who  have  not  heard  Prof.  Barlow,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  he  possesses  a  full  knowlege  of  the 
different  departments  of  elocution,  and  always  evinces 
excellent  taste  in  his  instruction  and  readings. 


TRIENNIAL  RETURN  OF  TAXABLES. 


By  the  act  of  April  17,  1865,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  county  commissioners  to  return  to  this  Depart- 
ment the  number  of  taxables  at  each  triennial  assess- 
ment, in  each  school  district. 

As  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  counties  have 


complied  with  this  requisition  for  the  recent  triennial 
and  as  these  returns  will  be  needed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  make  distribution  of  State  appropriation  for  the 
current  year,  the  county  superintendents  are  requested 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  ui^e  upon  their  re- 
spective commissioners  an  immediate  compliance 
with  the  law.  

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  annual  session  of  the  County  Institute  has  al- 
ready been  held  in  the  counties  of  Crawford,  Sus- 
quehanna and  McKean.  The  following  are  the 
times  and  places  at  which  Institutes  will  t^  held  in 
the  counties  named  below.  Others  will  be  added  as 
they  are  reported  to  us  : 

Bedford.... ......Bedford. Sept.  14. 

I  AiDa. •..**••••  ••....  ocpt.  14* 

Bradford •«..  •<  Athens ..Sept.  21. 

(Wyalusing Ofct.  5. 

Potter......  ..•• Coudersport  ......Sept.  29. 

Butler Butler Oct.  5. 

Somerset Somerset  ...^ Oct.  5. 

Warren Youngsville Oct.  5. 

Tioga.... Wellsboro Oct.  12. 

Berks Kutztown  Oct.  19. 

Jefferson........ Brookville Oct.  19. 

Snyder Middleburg Oct.  19. 

Chester West  Chester Oct.  26. 

Lawrence New  Castle Oct.  26. 

Montgomery. Pottstown Oct.  26. 

Sullivan Dushore Oct.  26. 

Cumberland Carlisle Nov.  2. 

Lehigh.. Allentown Nov.  2. 

Mercer Mercer Nov.  2. 

Dauphin Harrisburg Nov.  9. 

Lancaster Lancaster  ••••••••.  Nov.  9. 

Bucks Doylestown Nov.  16. 

Delaware Media Nov.  16. 

Erie North  East Nov.  16. 

Wayne Honesdale Nov.  16. 

York York Nov.  23. 

Forest...... Tionesta Nov.  23. 

Huntingdon ."....Huntingdon Nov.  23. 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk...  .Nov.  30. 

Franklin Chambersburg  ....Nov.  30. 

Monroe Stroudsburg....... Nov.  30. 

Cameron Emporium Dec.  I. 

Columbia Bloomsburg Dec.  7. 

Perry Bloomfield Dec.  7. 

Juniata Mifflintown Dec.  14. 

Lycoming Muncy Dec.  14. 

Montour Danville Dec.  14. 

Fayette.. Uniontown Dec.  21. 

Union Mifflinburg Dec.  21. 

Clearfield Clearfield Dec.  21. 

Armstrong..... Kittanning Dec.  28. 

Blair Hollidaysburg...,Dec.  28. 

Cambria...'. Ebensburg Dec.  28. 

Mifflin..... Lewistown.. ......Dec.  28. 

Northumberland.  ...Sunbury Dec.  28. 

Northampton ...Easton Dec.  28. 

Washington  ...Washington Dec.  28. 

Beaver • Beaver Dec.  28. 

Centre Bellefonte Dec.  29. 

Indiana Indiana Jan.  4,  '75 

Schuylkill ...  - Pottsville Jan.  4,  '75. 
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SCHOOL  GROUNDS  CAN  BE  ENLARGED. 


JUDGE  butler's   DECISION. 

Maria  Jane  Thompson       1 

The  School  District  of  East  f  ^^^^^"  ""^  Ejectment. 
Mariborough.  J 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  case  tried  at  the  last 
court  between  the  above  parties,  in  which  the  main 
question  was  reserved  by  the  court.  The  facts  were 
these: 

The  School  Directors  of  East  Marlborough,  deem> 
infir  more  land  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school  house  in  the  Red  Lion  sub-district,  than  be- 
longed to  the  district,  and  being  unable  to  acquire  it 
by  purchase,  took  half  an  acre  of  ground  adjoinmg  the 
school  lot  from  property  belonging  to  Maria  Jane 
Thompson,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  school 
lot.  The  land  was  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  the  school  law  allowing  school  directors,  where 
they  are  unable  to  acquire  it  by  purchase,  to  take  such 
land  as  they  need  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
not  exceeding  one  acre  in  the  whole,  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  to  pay  such  damages  as  may  be  assessed 
therefore,  just  as  in  the  case  of  public  roads. 

The  owner  of  the  land  contested  the  right  of  the 
school  directors  to  take  this  land  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  school  lot,  they  not  needing  it  for  the  erection 
of  a  school  house,  and  brought  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  school  district  in  order  to  test  their  right 
to  do  so. 

The  question  was  argued  at  the  last  adjourned  court 
by  Jos.  Perdue  and  George  M.  Rupert,  Esqs.,  for  the 
owner  of  the  land  taken,  and  by  J.  Smith  Futhey,  Esq., 
for  the  School  District  of  East  Marlborough. 

Judge  Butler  has  filed  the  following  opinion,  de- 
ciding the  question  in  favor  of  the  School  Directors. 

DECISION   OF  THE  COURT. 

The  ground  in  controversy  was  taken  and  entered 
upon  by  the  defendant  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Common  School  Law,  not  with  the  view  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  house  thereon,  but  to  enlarge  the  lot  on 
which  a  house  now  stands,  found  to  be  too  small  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

The  only  question  raised  is,  whether  the  defendant 
can,  under  the  Act  of  Assembly,  take  the  lands  of  an- 
other for  this  purpose. 

The  plaintiff  argues  it  cannot — that  the  act  limits 
this  power  to  the  cases  in  which  ground  is  needed  for 
the  site  of  a  building. 

The  act  of  1867,  considered  by  itself,  might  lead  to 
this  conclusion.  This  act,  however,  is  but  a  part  of 
the  general  scheme  by  which  the  Common  School 
system  of  the  state  is  established  and  regulated,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  in  connection  with 
prior  acts  to  which  it  is  but  a  supplement. 

By  the  i8th  section  of  the  act  of  1854,  the  dis- 
tricts are  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold  '*  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  schools,  etc."  This 
language  is  broad,  and  plainly  embraces  land  neces- 
sary for  play  ground,  as  well  as  all  other  convenient 
uses  of  the  school. 

By  the  same  act  it  is  provided  that  '*  The  direc- 
tors shall  cause  suitable  lots  of  grqpd  to  be  procured, 
and  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected,  etc."  While  the 
former  section  conferred  authority ^  this  imposes  an 
obligation  to  exercise  it. 

The  directors  are  required  to  procure  suitable 
grounds  for  the  uses  of  the  schools.  But  in  many 
instances  it  was- found  impossible  to  procure  them  hy 


contract,  and  to  provide  for  this  difficulty,  the  supple- 
ment of  1867  was  enacted,  authorizing  the  directon 
to  take  ground  without  the  assent  of  tne  owner.  The 
language  here  is  not  so  broad  as  that  employed  in  the 
sections  before  quoted,  but  must  it  not  receive  the 
same  interpretation  ?  Did  the  Legislature  mean  to 
authorize  the  District  to  hold,  land  for  all  necessary 
and  convenient  uses  of  the  schools ;  require  the  direc- 
tors to  procure  them,  and  then,  in  providing  a  method 
for  procuring  them,  to  limit  the  purposes  for  which 
it  might  be  done  ?    We  do  not  think  so. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  ground  mieht  have  been 
taken  before  the  house  was  erectied — ^that  the  district 
is  not  confined  to  so  much  as  is  necessary  simply  for 
the  building,  biit  may  occupy  whatever  is  required 
for  the  convenient  uses  of  the  schools,  if  taken  before 
the  building  is  erected — that  in  such  case  it  falls 
within  the  designation  of  "A  site  for  the  erection  of 
a  school  house." 

But  in  our  judgment,  when  subsequently  taken  and 
made  a  part  of  the  lot  on  which  the  building  stands, 
it  is  as  completely  a  part  of  the  site  as  if  it  had  been 
taken  previously.  The  whole  lot  then  becomes  the 
site.  Too  strict  and  confined  a  reading  of  the  act 
would  limit  the  district  to  the  ground  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  building.  In  practice,  without 
any  question  being  raised,  the  act  has  received  the 
construction  here  indicated,  and  while  it  might  have 
been  well  to  remove  all  room  for  controversy  by 
further  legislation,  we  think  the  construction  is  right 
We  must  therefore  affirm  the  defendant's  point,  and 
enter  judgment  for  the  defendants,  notwithstanding 
the  verdict. 


STATE  TRUSTEES— NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


IN  conformity  with  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  the  State  Superintendent  has 
appointed  the  following  named  persons  to  act  as  State 
Trustees,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  State  in  the 
management  of  the  several  Normal  Schools : 

For  the  State  Normal  School,  First  District,  at 
West  Chester,  Pa. ;  H.  T.  Dariington,  Esq.,  Doyles- 
town,  Bucks  county;  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Cooper, 
Media,  Delaware  county ;  Andrew  H.  Baker,  Esq., 
Norristown,  Pa. 

For  the  State  Normal  School,  Second  District, 
Millersville,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. :  Hon.  John  6. 
Warfel,  Lancaster;  Hon.  A.  f*.  Hayes,  Lancaster, Pa. 

For  the  State  Normal  School,  Third  District, 
Kutztown,  Pa. :  Rev.  S.  K.  Brobst,  Allentown,  Pa.; 
Col.  Thomas  D.  Fister,  Kutztown,  Berks  county,  Pa.; 
John  W.  Bickel,  Esq.,  Pottsville,  Pa. ;  and  David 
Schaeflfer,  Ulrich  Miller,  Esq.,  Geo.  T.  Kutz,  Esq., 
Elijah  De  Tuerk,  A.  D.  Levan,  and  Lewis  K.  Hot- 
tenstein,  Kutztown,  Berks  county.  Pa. 

For  the  State  Normal  School,  Fifth  District, 
Mansfield,  Tioga  county:  Hon.  H.  W.  Williams, 
Wellsboro,  Tioga  county ;  Hon.  S.  B.  Elliott,  Mans- 
field, Tioga  county;  Hon.  Benj.  S.  Dartt,  Canton, 
Bradford  county ;  Hon.  L.  F.  Fitch,  Montrose,  Sus- 
quehanna county  ;  and  J.  S.  Murdaugh,  Esq.,  Albert 
Sherwood,  C.  V.  Elliott,  Vine  R.  Pratt,  Prof.  F.  A. 
Allen,  and   Peter  V.   Van  Ness,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

For  the  State  Normal  School,  Sixth  District, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. :  Hon.  Charles  R.  Budcalew,  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Dieffenbach,  Daniel  A.  Beckley,  Col. 
Samuel  Norr,  and  Charies  G.  Barkley,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.;  Morrison  E.  Jjickson,  Berwick,  Columbia  coun- 
ty; and  John  C.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Danville,  Fa. 
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For  the  State  Normal  School,  Seventh  District^ 
Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.  .*  Hon. 
Lfmoel  Todd,  Oirlble,  Pa.;  Hon.  George  W. 
Skinner,  Burnt  Cabins,  Fulton  county ;  Hon.  John 
M.  Reynolds,  Bedford,  Bedford  county ;  Hon.  T.  P. 
Blair,  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county;  Hon. 
William  McSherry,  Littlestown,  Adams  county ;  and 
Hon.  C.  M.  Duncan,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

For  the  State  Normal  School,  Tenth  District^ 
Sagamore,  Washington  county,  Pa. :  Hon.  George' 
V.  Lawrence,  Monongahela  City,  Washington, 
county;  Hon.  John  C.  Flenniken,  Waynesburg, 
Greene  county;  Hon.  Daniel  Eaine,  Uniontown, 
Fayette  county;  Hon.  W.  H.  Sanner,  Somerset, 
Somerset  county ;  Hon.  A.  J.  Buffington,  Washing- 
ton, Washington  county;  A.  A.  Devore,  Elsq., 
Brownsville,  Fayette  county;  and  Gibson  Binns, 
Esq.,  Redstone,  Fayette  county. 

For  the  State  Normal  School,  Iwelfth  District, 
Edinboro,  Erie  county.  Pa. :  Rev.-  James  Marvin, 
MeadviUe,  Crawford  county ;  Hon.  George  H.  Cut- 
ler, Girard,  Erie  county;  Hon.  I.  B.  Gara,  Erie, 
Eric  county ;  Hon.  S.  P.  Johnson,  Warren,  Warren 
county;  Hon.  W.  W.  Brown,  Corry,  Erie  county; 
Hon.  E.  H.  Wilcox,  Waterford,  Erie  county ;  Hon. 
J.  C,  Brown,  Greenville,  Mercer  county ;  Gen.  D.  B. 
McCreery,  Erie,  Erie  county ;  Hon.  E.  W.  Twichell, 
and  Moses  Reeder,  Edinboro,  Erie  county. 

Note — It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  appointments  at 
Millersville  were  not  made  under  the  same  act  as  were  those 
at  the  other  schoob. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  superintendents  recently  held 
at  Shippensburg,  the  subject  that  excited  most 
interest  was  that  of  a  course  of  study  for  ungraded 
schools.  Among  the  counties  that  have  had  the  long- 
est experience  in  the  introduction  and  working  of  such 
s  course  was  Schuylkill,  and  the  superintendent  of 
that  county,  Mr.  Newlin,  was  requested  to  publish  the 
course  of  study  in  use  there,  in  The  School  youmal, 
with  such  explanations  as  he  might  think  it  proper  to 
present.    These  will  be  found  below. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

This  Order  of  Exercises  is  expected  to  be  as  closely 
followed  by  the  teacher  in  the  school-room  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit : 

With  the  Alphabet  and  Primer  are  to  be  taught — 
Counting,  Making  Figures,  Printing  Letters. 

With  First  Reader — Counting,  (forward  and  back- 
ward.  Enumeration,  Multiplication  Table,  Mental 
Arithmetic,  (with  objects,)  Names  and  Uses  of  -{-, 
— t  Xt  -:-  and  =. 

With  Second  Reader— VitXiivX  Arithmetic,  with 
Primary  Book ;  Dictation  Exercises,  Oral  and  Writ- 
ten ;  Penmanship,  on  Slate ;  Written  Arithmetic,  to 
Long  DivisJbn,  without  book. 

With  Third  Reader— Geography,  Written  Arith- 
metic, with  book;  Pennmanship,  with  book;  Ele- 
ments of  Composition. 

With  Fourth  Reader — Grammar,  Composition, 
Declamation,  Etymology. 

With  Fifth  Reader — Algebra,  Elementary  Geom- 
etry, Book-Keeping,  (Single  Entry,)  History  of  the 
United  States,  Mensuration. 

Miscellaneous  Exercises  that  may  be  introduced  at 
the  option  of  the  Teacher — Vocal  Music,  Moral  Les- 
sons, Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Natural  Phy- 
losophy,  Ph^ology. 


General  Remarks — I.  Advance  no  pupil  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  reader  until  some  degree  of  profi- 
ciency is  attained.     2.  Review  often. 

JESSE  NEWLIN,  County  Supt. 

Port  Carbon,  Oct.  2ist,  1864. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

The  preceding  programme  of  exercises  for  the  un- 
graded schools  of  our  county  was  prepared  at  a  con- 
vention of  teachers  called  for  the  purpose  by  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  J.  K.  Krewson.  A  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  this  convention  had  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  all  grades  and  kinds  of  schools,  conse- 
quently the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  an  order 
of  exercises  that  has  been  in  use  in  the  county  for  ten 
years,  attended  with  such  satisfactory  results,  and  been 
so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  ungraded  schools, 
that  no  modification  has  been  deemed  necessary  dur- 
ing this  time.  A  thousand  copies  were  printed  at 
my  own  expense,  and  one  fastened  in  each  teacher's 
report-book  for  convenient  reference.  At  the  public 
examinations  teachers  were  instructed  to  conform 
their  teaching  to  this  programme,  as  their  classes 
would  be  examined  by  it  when  I  would  visit  their 
schools.  This  they  did  as  nearly  as  it  was  possible, 
and  the  result  was,  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  district, 
and  of  every  ungraded  district  in  the  county,  were 
drilled  on  the  same  branches  in  the  same  order.  Each 
teacher's  work  was  examined  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent, and  compared  with  that  of  his  co-laborers, 
thus  enabling  him,  by  the  comparison,  to  judge  more 
correctly  of  the  teacher's  skill,  other  things  being 
equal.  Young  and  inexperienced  teachers  had  a 
guide  that  assisted  them  very  considerably  in  making 
a  favorable  start ;  and  to  reach  the  most  successful 
means  of  carrying  out  the  programme,  was  often  pro- 
lific of  many  interesting  exercises  and  discussions  in 
the  district  institute.  Of  course,  at  first  it  could  not 
be  followed  in  eVery  particular  on  account  of  the 
condition  the  schools  were  in,  but  as  the  older  pupils 
passed  out,  and  the  younger  ones,  whose  instruction 
from  the  primer  and  first  reader  was  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  programme,  passed  through  it,  the 
schools  began  to  become  a  unit  in  their  system  of 
instruction.  Its  use  was  not  made  compulsory  by 
boards  of  directors;  only  so  far  as  the  County  Super- 
intendent directed  was  it  binding  upon  teachers. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


CUMBERIAND.—- The  schools  as  far  as  known  are 
supplied  with  teachers.  The  school  term  will,  in  no 
instance,  this  year,  be  less  than  six  months. 

Jefferson. — Snyder  District  is  building  a  good, 
new  house,  and,  what  is  better,  it  will  be  furnished 
with  the  improved  patent  furniture.  Punxsutawney 
has  fumisherd  one  room  with  Bancroft's  Gothic  desk. 

Lehigh. — The  salary  of  teachers  was  increased  in 
several  districts  and  reduced  in  none.  The  examina- 
tions were  well  attended  by  the  school  directors. 
Eleven  new  houses  are  in  the  course  of  erection,  two 
of  them  large  buildings  for  graded  schools. 

Pike. — Lehman  District  has  resolved  to  build  a 
new  and  suitable  school  house  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one  at  Pine  Ridge.    .This  is  another  step  forword. 

Washington. — Many  of  the  schools  open  on  the 
first  Monday  of  September.  In  a  nuqiber  of  districts 
the  salary  of  the  teachers  has  been  increased.  No 
better  plan  can  be  adopted  to  secure  a  corps  of  well- 
qualified  teachers  than  the  payment  of  liberal  wages. 
Several  new  houses  are  in  process  of  erection. 
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Festina  Lente. — Generally  speaking,  our  young 
people'  are  never  taught  to  sing  until  nearly  approach- 
ing maturity,  and  if  a  child's  unmusical  voice  is  founc^, 
we  hear  the  regret  that  "  Providence  has  not  confer- 
red a  voice  upon  the  young  creature."  Can  the  child 
talk  ?  Then,  believe  me,  he  could  have  sung,  had  you 
only  exercised  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  while  they 
were  young  and  flexible.  Had  you  tied  up  one  leg 
and  never  required  him  to  use  it  from  infancy  till  he 
was  fourteen,  would  its  muscles  have  been  as  powerful 
as  those  of  the  unbound,  exercised  limb  ?  Now  as  soon 
as  the  child  can  learn  to  say  tf ,  b^  r,  he  can  be  made  to 
learn  the  difference  in  the  sounds  of  do^  re,  ^<* 
While  you  are  teaching  him  that  an  acute  angle  rest- 
ing on  its  arms  with  a  transverse  bar  across  it  is  A, 


you  can  make  him  comprehend  that  a  dot  on  the  first 
or  lowest  of  Ave  bars  has  one  sound  in  the  first  space, 
and  another  sound  in  the  last.  A  few  days'  practice 
will  enable  a  whole  class  to  learn  from  the  black- 
board these  tones  ;  these,  when  fully  learned,  can  have 
a  third  added ;  from  these  a  little  song  can  be  evoked 
that  shall  charm  the  child  into  a  recognition  of  the 
delights  into  which  he  is  slowly  working  his  way. 
Thus  shall  the  whole  gamut  be  learned,  and  when 
the  pupil  is  ready  for  the  Third  Reader,  he  or  she 
will  be  singing,  at  sight,  songs  from  the  blackboard. 
When  they  have  been  made  familiar  with  "  tone," 
the  teacher  may  add  instruction  on  "  time,"  com- 
mencing with  the  simplest  measure.  In  the  mean- 
time, for  his  own  profit  and  guidance,  keeping  in  view 


THOUGHTS  OF  HOME,   (chant.) 


Wordi  by  Mm  Mast  F. 
J.  l.G«cu».    r«r.  OAXBMon  *  Oob 
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X.  I've  been  thinking  of  home — of  «*  ihy 

Father's  house,  Where  the  many      man-sions     be;" 

2.  I've  been  thinking  of  home,  where 

they  need  not  the  light  Of  the  sun,  nor    moon,  nor     star; 

3.  I've  been  thinking  of  home ;  of  the 

loved  otoes  there ;  Dear  friends  who  have    gone    be  •  fore, 

4.  I've  been  thinking  of  home,  and  I'm 

homesick  now ;  My  spirit  doth  long    to        be 

5.  I've  been  thinking  of  home ;  yea, 

« home,  sweet  home  I"  Oh,  there  may  we     all      a    -    nite 


C3C? 

Of  the  city  whose  streets  are  paved 
with  gold. 

Where  the  gates  of  pearl  "  are  not 
shut  by  day. 

With  whom  we  walked  to  the  death- 
river  side. 

In  the  "better  land,"  where  the 
ransomed  sing 

With  the  white-robed  throng  that 
forever  raise 


^ 


t 


^§ 
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Of  its  jasper  walls,  so  fair  to  behold.  Which  the 
For  no  night  is  there,"  but  the  weary  may  Find 
And  sadly  thought,  as  we  watched  the  tide,  Of  the 
Of  the  love  of  Christ,  their  Redeemer,  King ;  Of 
To  the  Triune  God  sweetest  songs  of  praise,  With 


^W 


3 
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right -eous  a  -  lone  shall 

see. 

rest  from  the  world    a     - 

far. 

hap    -   py        days      of 

yore. 

mer  -  cy    so    cost  -  ly,  so 

free. 

glory,     and      honor,  and 

might. 

the  old  maxim  of  caution  and  cheer, "  Festina  lente." 
This  manner  of  instruction  obviates  at  once  the 
several  objections  urged  against  the  introduction  of 
music  into  free  schools.  The  first  is,  the  difficulty  of 
organizing  the  classes  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
musical  instructor.  Secondly,  the  expense  of  such 
teacher ;  and  third,  the  difficulty  of  instructing  pupils 
with  whom  the  teacher  is  never  brought  into  contact 
outside  the  class-room.  Now,  music  taught  as  we 
pix>pose  it,  every  ordinary  teacher  becomes  the  music 
teacher.    The  lessons  in  a,  d,  r,  shall  be  varied  with 


the  etOf  ref  mi,  in  third  grade.  The  second  grade,with 
more  years  and  greater  capabilities,  shall  pass  from  this 
primary  point  to  instruction  a  little  more  difficult; 
while  the  first,  having  passed  up  through  the  two  lower 
grades,  shall  be  taught  it  as  one  of  the  sciences  and 
Uie  highest  of  the  high  arts.  I  hear  you  urging  that 
my  proposition  is  impracticable  from  the  outset,  inas- 
much as  not  one  teacher  in  ten  has  a  musical  education 
and  therefore  cannot  teach.  I  reply  that  there  is  sot 
one  in  ten  hundred  who  cannot  master  the  theory  ia  ft 
short  time  and  become  •  capable  instructor. — £x. 
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Book  Notices. 


Technical  Education:  What  it  island  What 
American  Public  Schools  should  Teach.  An  Essay 
hosed  on  an  Examination  of  the  Methods  and  Re- 
lults  of  Technical  Education  in  Europe ,  as  shown 
by  Official  Reports.  By  Charles  B.  Stetson:  Bos- 
ton :  James  R.  Osgood  dr'  Co,     1874,    % 

The  iemand  for  technical  education  in  this  coun- 
try becomes  more  and  more  pressing.  Europe  is 
ahead  of  us  in  almost  all  branches  of  industry  re- 
quiring special  skill  of  a  high  order,  and  seems 
likely  to  increase  the  distance.  England,  France, 
Germany  and  other  European  countries  are  multiply- 
ing and  improving  their  schools  of  art,  and  these 
schools  are  placing  every  year  in  the  workshops  of 
the  Old  World  thousands  of  intelligent  and  thor- 
oughly trained  artisans.  The  most  skillful  of  our 
own  workm^  are  foreigners.  While  all  this  is  go- 
ing on  across  the  ocean,  we  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  our  people,  and  that  there  has 
come  to  be  among  us  a  demand  for  more  science  and 
higher  art  in  all  the  industrial  avocations  than  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  frugal  wants  and  simple  tastes 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  country.  Are  we  to  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  Europe  for  the  higher  class  of 
manufactured  articles  ?  Is  she  always  to  be  our 
master  in  the  fine  arts  ?  Must  we  be  content  to  al- 
low ourselves  to  appear  in  history  as  a  nation  hold- 
ing a  second  place  in  that  which  is  the  noblest  char- 
acteristic of  a  great  people— ^ne  workmanship, 
SKILL  IN  ART.  Mr.  Stetson*s  book  was  written  with 
a  view  of  calling  public  attention  in  this  country  to 
what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  technical  education 
in  Europe,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  some 
methods  of  effecting  the  same  results  herje.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  extracts  from  reports  prepared  by 
government  officers,and  deductions  made  from  them. 
It  is  a  valuable  and  timely  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  hope  it  will  be  generally  read.  Our  own 
state,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  needs  light  on 
this  subject.  w. 

A  Manual  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  formerly  Teacher  of  History 
and  Composition  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Pp.  :  480.  Cincinnati  and  Ne7u 
York  :     Wilson,  Hinkle  <5r*  Co.    Price,  $2»^o. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  its  class,  designed  for  use  in 
the  schools,  has  received  more  general  or  more 
hearty  commendation  than  the  recently  published 
Ancient  History  by  this  author.  It  "  aims  to  afford  a 
brief  though  accurate  outline  of  the  labors  of  Niebuhr, 
Bansen,  Arnold,  Mommson,  Rawlinson,  and  others 
— results  which  have  never  been  embraced  in  any 
American  school-book.*'  And  the  result,  as  to 
matter  and  arrangement,  is  a  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory text-book;  as  to  style  in  which  it  is  issued,  it 
is  unequaled  by  anything  of  its  kind  save  this  com- 
panion volume  of  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History. 
The  present  work  sketches  the  history  of  fourteen 
centuries,  from  Ravenna  to  the  close  of  the  late 
Franco-Prussian  war,  the  design  of  the  author,  as 
stated  in  the  preface,  being  "to  convey  some  impres- 
sion of  the  continuation  of  the  civil  history  of  Europe 
and  its  dependencies,  under  the  successive  leader- 
ship of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks,  the  Empire  and 


the  Spanish  power,  France  and  England,  until  the 
supremacy  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  at  the  opening  of 
the  period  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  predominance 
of  the  new  German  Empire  and  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
race,  at  its  close."  The  style  of  the  narrative  is  clear, 
concise  and  interesting,  and  the  maps  designed  to 
illustrate  the  text  are  greatly  superior  to  anything  on 
so  large  a  scale  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  school 
history.  .  1 

Teachers'  Institute  Glee  Book.  Prepared 
for  Teachers*  Institutes  and  Common  Schools,  with 
an  Appendix  containing  Definitions,  Exercises,  etc. 
By  Wm.  B.  Hall,  Instructor  in  Music  in  Public 
Schools,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  E.  O.  Lyte,  Instructor 
in  Music,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa, 
Pp. ':  8S'  Lancaster :  Hall  dr*  Lyte,  Cincinnati : 
John  Church  &*  Co,     Price,  jj  cents. 

The  reputation  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  for 
some  months  been  at  work  on  this  new  music  book 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  merit. 
But  we  have  just  seen  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
work,  amd  have  heard  many  of  the  pieces  sung,  and 
can  therefore  speak  "  by  the  card."  It  is  a  good 
book,  issued  in  attractive  style,  and  the  selection  of 
music  such  as  must  be  popular  at  institutes  and  with 
teachers.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  miscella- 
neous songs  for  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  Social 
Circle,  these  followed  by  songs  for  the  school-room, 
and  this  again  by  a  brief  collection  of  sacred  music 
for  opening  and  closing  exercises.  The  definition  of 
musical  characters,  vocal  exercises,  etc.,  are  a  strong 
and  distinctive  feature  of  '  the  Glee  Book.  Among 
other  favorite  songs  which  it  contains,  is  Prof.  Hall's 
arrangement  of  "Childhood's  Recollections,"  which 
has  not  before  appeared  in  type. 

Elements  of  Physical  Manipulation:  By 
Edward  C.  Pickering.  New  York:  Hutd  &* 
Houghton.     Pp.:  22s . 

It  is  admitted  almost  universally  that  the  sciences 
must  be  taught  chiefly  by  experiment,  and  it  is  being 
admitted  more  and  more  generally  every  year  that 
the  nearer  the  pupil  can  come  to  the  condition  of  an 
original  discoverer,  by  performing  the  experiment 
for  himself,  the  greater  will  be  his  benefit.  Chemical 
laboratories  have  been  opened  to  students  for  many 
years,  and  practice  in  them  is  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  many  colleges ;  but  laboratories  for  ex- 
periments in  physics  have  not  been  tried  till  within 
a  few  years ;  the  supposed  expense  of  the  outfit  has 
been  doubtless  one  reason  of  this  delay.  Nearly  ten 
years  ago  the  plan  of  providing  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  students  was  proposed  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Boston.  Slowly  and  successfully  the  plan 
was  developed  under  the  skillful  direction  of  Prof. 
E.  C.  Pickering,  until  now  a  physical  laboratory  is 
recognized  and  adopted  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
means  of  education.  As  there  was  no  text-book 
suitable  for  such  instruction,  manuscript  directions 
were  attached  to  the  apparatus  for  each  experiment. 
These,  revised  and  tested  by  constant  use  through 
four  or  five  years,  have  been  collected  into  the  vol- 
ume befoie  us.  Its  aim  is  to  tell  the  student  how 
to  use  the  Instruments  given  him,  to  obtain  numerical 
results ;  the  general  principles  and  laws  he  should 
have  learned  previously.      But  of  the  ways  to  prove 
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♦hem,  of  the  errors  that  may  affect  their  accuracy, 
and  of  the  difficulties  in  applying  them  to  practice, 
he  has  little  idea.  No  instructor  finds  time  in  the 
course  to  perform,  and  no  class  has  the  patience  to 
watch,  the  slow  experiments  from  which  the  exact 
numbers  given  in  the  text-book  have  been  deduced. 
This  is  the  work  and  pleasure  of\  the  individual  ex- 
perimenter, and  in  this  manual  he  finds  the  needed 
help.  It  commends  itself,  therefore,  not  only  to  the 
pupil,  but  to  the  teacher,  who  ought  to  find  out  for 
himself  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  statements  he 
is  making  to  his  class. 

An  essential  part  of  Prof.  Pickering's  teaching  is 
how  to  make  and  to  use  simple  apparatus  for  exact 
work ;  for  instance,  at  a  very  trifling  expense  one  can 
perform  exps.  30,  32,  36  and  37,  on  friction,  and  the 
strength  and  deflection  of  beams  and  trusses:  at 
the  same  time  for  the  advanced  student  there  are  ex- 
periments requiring  the  finest  instruments,  as  the 
spectroscope,  polariscope,  and  delicate  balances. 

The  new  book  of  Kohlrausch  on  "  Physical  Mea- 
surements" is  written  for  one  in  possession  of  the 
very  best  apparatus,  and  shows  how  to  obtain  results 
of  the  highest  exactness.  Frick's  "  Physical  Tech- 
nics" teaches  how  to  make  apparatus  for  illustration. 
Between  these  two  stands  the  book  before  us.  There 
was  need  for  just  such  a  work  as  this,  and  the  want 
has  been  well  supplied :  for  clear  statement  of  princi- 
ples and  exact  descriptions,  for  suitable  illustrations 
and  for  mechanical  execution,  the  book  will  com- 
mend itself  as  one  of  great  value  to  every  teacher 
and  student  of  physics. 

A  New  Series  of  Grammars.  Language  Les- 
sens for  Beginners,  Pp»  :  yg.  Pricey  jocts.  By 
John  S.  If  art,  LL.D.  Philadelphia  :  Eldredge 
6*  Bro.    1874. 

A  Grammar  of  the  £ngi4sh  Language.  By 
John  S.  Hart,  LL.D,  Pp.  :  220.  Price,  go  cents. 
Philadelphia  :    Eldredge  <5r»  Bro.     1874. 

The  English  language  and  its  literature  have  for 
many  years  been  leading  subjects  of  study  with  Prof. 
Hart.  His  experience  in  the  class-room,  where  he  has 
'Spent  almost  an  ordinary  life-time,is  a  second  and  most 
important  quali6cation  which  he  brings  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  school  grammars.  The  points  aimed 
at  have  been  :  To  give  some  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar in  general,  the  structure  of  language ;  then,  to 
present  the  forms  and  laws  peculiar  to  bur  own  lan- 
guage. The  arrangement  is  clear ;  the  statement  of 
principles  brief  and  to  the  point;  and  very  many 
practical  examples  illustrate  the  rules, 

English  Grammar.*  An  Advanced  Course  of 
Lessons  in  Language.  By  Mary  V.  Lee,  Teacher 
in  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  and  Hiram 
Hadley,  Author  of  "  Lessons  in  LanguageJ*^  Pp.  : 
J08.     Chicago  :  Hadley  Brothers.     1874. 

Grammar  is  moving  on.  Simple  statement  of 
-  rules  and  principles,  and  more  rational  methods  of 
presenting  the  subject,  claim,  year  by  year,  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  teachers.  The  constant  demand 
for  books  better  adapted  to  secure  satisfactory  results 
in  teaching  this  branch  has  made  itself  heard,  and 
the  books  are  forthcoming.  Hadley's  Lessons  in 
Language  is  one  of  the  books  that  were  needed. 
The  text-book  under  notice  admirably  supplements 
that  valuable  little  work  in  the  large  proportion  of 
written  exercises  required  of  the  learner;  in  thtt  con- 
stant use  of  "  developing  exercises  "  before  giving 
terms  and  definitions ;  and  in  forms  for  parsing  and 
analysis  which  compel  pupils  to  think  before  they 
spedc. 


The  Literary  Rk.\i>er  :  Typical  Selections  »from 
the  Best  British  and  American  Authors,  from 
Shakspeare  to  the  Present  Time.  Chronologically 
Arranged.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches, 
and  Numerous  Notes,  etc.,  etc.  By  George  R.  Oath- 
cart.  Pp.  :  426.  New  York  and  Chicago :  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  fir*  Co.     1874, 

In  a  graceful  preface  of  three  or  four  pages,  Cath- 
cart  gives  the  reader  a  resum6  of  authors  and  their 
work,  so  far  as  "heard  from,"  in  this  charming  eclec- 
tic,-the  Literary  Reader.  A  hundred  or  more  of  the 
names  best  known  in  English  and  American  litera- 
ture are  here  represented  by  choicest  extracts  from 
their  writings.  A  better  reading  book  for  use  in  ad- 
vanced classes  is  not  anywhere  to  be  found. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  for  October  con- 
tains a  fine  variety  of  subjects.  The  sketch  of  Supt. 
F.  B.  Ainsworth,  and  of  The  Integral  Common- 
wealth, should  be  read  by  politicians  and  statesmen. 
John  Roach,  the  shipbuilder,  with  a  fine  portrait,  is 
delineated ;  also  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  There  are,  also,  papers  on 
Morbid  Moods  of  Mighty  Minds ;  Purity  of  Life; 
Home  Politeness;  Our  Negro  Population;  What  Am 
I  Good  For  ?  etc.  Terms,  30  cts.  a  number,  or  I3  a 
year.     S.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Thb  Frhnch  Language. — Progressrtfe  and  Pradktl 
Method  0/ Study.  By  F.  Duffet,  Memlysr  of  the  "  Associatioii 
Folyiechniauc/'  Paris.  Part  First,  op.  191.  Part  Second,  pp. 
19a.     Flexible  covers.    Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

Elbmbnts  op  thb  English  Languagb.— An  Intn>- 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Grammar  and  Composition.  For  Com- 
mon Schools.  By  Bernard  BiBsby,  Univ.  Ixon.  Author  of 
"The  History  of  the  English  Language."  pp.  156.  Boston: 
Ginn  Brothers,  1874.     Price,  50  cts. 

CoMPLBTB  Algebra. — Designed  for  use  in  Schoou, 
Academies  and  Colleges.  By  Joseph  Ficklin,  Ph.  D.,  Protoor 
ofMathematicsin  the  University  of  Missouri,  pp.  4x8.  New 
York  and  Chicago :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  1874. 

History  of  Germany. — By  James  Lime,  M.  A.  Edited 
by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  D.  C.  L.  Edition  adapted  kx  Anw 
ican  readers,    pp.  aSa.  New  York:     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Epochs  of  History. — i.  The  Crusades.  By  George  W. 
Cox,  M.  A.  Author  of  History  of  Greece,  Mythotegy  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,  etc.  pp.  aa8.  Price  $x.ao.  a.  The  Era  of 
the  Protestant  Revolution.  By  Frederic  Lcebohm.  Authorof 
The  Oxford  Reformers,  Colet,  Erasmus  and  More.  Wiihaum- 
erous  Maps.  pp.  343.  Price  $x.oo.  New  York  :  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co.     1874.  . 

Progressive  English  Exercises  in  Analysis^  um- 
position  and  Spelling  by  the  Use  of  Symbols.  By  Henry  w. 
Siglar,  A.  M.    pp.  176.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1874. 

Silver  Carols.— A  collection  of  New  Music  for  Distnct 
Schools,  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  Academies,  Colleges,  Ju- 
venile Conventions,  and  the  Home  Circle.  By  J.  H.  I^lieand 
W.  A.  Ogdtn.    pp. :  x6o.    Toledo:  W.  W.  Whitney.  1874. 

Stbiger's  German  Series,— Ahn's  First  German  Book, 
Ahn's  Reading  Charts,  Ahn's  Rudiments  of  the  German 
Language,  Ahn^s  Second  German  Book.  New  York :  E.  Stager. 

The  Normal  Debater.— Designed  for  the  use  of  aU 
Common  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  a  Guide 
for  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Business  Meetings  in  General.  By 
O.  P.  Kinsey,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  National  Nw- 
mal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  pp.  88.  Cincinnati :  George  E, 
Stevens  &  Co. 

Patterson's  Common  School  Speller.— Containing  a 
Choice  Selection  of  Words  for  Practical  Exercises  in  Spdbng, 
Defining,  Pronunciation,  Dictotion  and  Distinguishing  Syno- 
nyms. Arranged  to  facilitate  written  exercises  >"  SpwiiJ, 
and  accompanied  by  An  Exercise  Book.  pp.  160.  New  Yoric: 
Sheldon  &  Co.     Price,  30  cts. 

Anderson's  Historical  Series.— L  A  Junior  Claw  History 
ofthe  United  States.  Fully  illustrated  with  Maps,  Portrwts, 
Views,  etc.  pp.  343.  IL  A  Manual  of  General  History— Be- 
ing an  Outline  History  ofthe  Worid  from  the  Creation  totue 
Present  Time.  By  John  J.  Anderson,  A.  M.  pp.  419-  ^^ 
York:  Clark &Maynatd.     X874.  i^^t. 

Elements  op  Physiology  and  Hygiknb  :  A  Tcxt-bo<*ioc 
Educational  Institutions.  By  Thos.  H.  Huxley,  LL.  v.,  '■ 
R.  S.  and  Wm.  Jay  Youmans,  M.  D.  Revised  edioon,  wiW 
many  new  illustrations,  pp.  485.  New  York  :  D.  AppWoa 
&  Company.   1874. 
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IMPORTANCE  AND  NEGLECT  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE. 

J.   WILLIS  WESTLAKE. 


LITERARY  culture,  in  its  tnie  sense,  is 
that  culture  which  is  derived  from  the 
study  and  cultivation  of  literature ;  but  in 
this  discussion  t  shall  use  the  term  in  a  wider 
sense,  so  as  to  make  it  include  what  may  be 
called  language  culture ;  that  is,  the  culture 
obtained  by  the  study  and  use  of  language 
particularly  of  our  own  language. 

Importanct  of  this  kind  of  Culture. — Cole- 
ridecalls  poetry  "  the  blossom  and  fragrance 
of  all  human  knowledge,  thought,  emotions, 
passions,  and  language."  If  this  be  true, 
then  literature,  which  comprises  both  poetry 
,and  prose,  may  be  called  the  efflorescence 
and  fraitage  of  all  human  thought.  The 
most  precious  and  imperishable  of  a  nation's 
treasures  is  its  literature.  Its  temples  and 
monuments  may  crumble,  the  names  of  its 
kings,  statesmen,  and  warriors  may  become 
but  &int  echoes  of  what  once  filled  the  trump 
of  fame,  but  its  great  thoughts  embodied  in 
language  are  as  imperishable  as  the  mind 
■  itself.  They  belong  not  to  one  country  and 
age,  but  to  the  whole  world  and  to  eternity. 
But  for  the  blind  old  bard  of  Chios,  the  city 
of  Priam  and  her  heroes  would  long  since 
have  been  forgotten  ;  Greece  and  Rome  owe 
their  chief  glories  to  their  famed  philoso- 
phers, orators,  and  poets ;  and  the  brightest 
era  in  English  history  derives  greater  lustre 
from  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  than 
from  all  the  martial  and  civil  triumphsof  the 
great  Elizabeth.  From  literature  we  obtain 
Our  highest  intellectual  enjoyment  and  our 


finest  culture.  It  is,  indeed,  both  a  means 
and  end  of  culture.  Herein  we  find  em- 
balmed the  life-blood  of  all  the  master- 
spirits of  by-gone  ages ;  herein  are  recorded 
those  thoughts  that  have  made  the  world 
what  it  is  to-day, 

the  great'and  sweeping  tbonghti 

That  overspread  all  others,  and  conduct 

The  vorld  at  Ust  to  freedom ; 
herein  are  gathered  up  the  feelings  and  as- 
pirations and  half-formed  purposes  of  a  na- 
tion or  an  age — poured  forth,  perhaps,  in  the 
"  deathless  singing"  of  some  heaven- inspired 
poet.     For,  as  Lowell  says: 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age,  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul. 

And  from  the  numy,  slowly  "pwa'fd  win 
To  one,  who  grasps  the  whole. 

In  his  wide  brain  the  feeling  deep 
That  struggled  on  the  many's  tongue, 

Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought  whose  surges  leap 
O'er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 
There  isnohigherambition  than  to  embody 
noble  sentiments  in  fitting  words.  It  is  thus 
that  we  can,  as  it  were,  multiply  ourselves 
by  thousands  or  by  millions.  Thus  only  can 
be  obtained  the  elixir  of  life,  by  which  the 
child  of  genius  may  perpetuate  his  influence, 
and  teach  not  only  his  own,  but  future  gene- 
rations. Gen.  Wolf,  a  few  hours  before  the 
battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  said  he  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  of  the  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  than  to  take  Quebec. 
The  fame  of  John  Bunyan,  thepoor,  despised 
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tinker,  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than 
the  diadem  of  the  proudest  monarch  of  Eu- 
rope. To  come  nearer  home,  I  believe  I 
would  rather  have  been  the  composer  of 
Prof.  Brooks's  little  poem,  "Be  a  Woman," 
than  of  all  his  arithmetics. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  literature  has 
claims  upon  our  attention  that  no  intelligent 
being  can  afford  to  disregard.  And  yet  these 
claims  are  almost  wholly  ignored  in  most  of 
our  public  schools'.  Our  common  school 
education  is  far  too  technical,  too  narrow. 
I  know  that  "  technical  education*'  is  one  of 
the  watchwords  of  the  age.  And  it  is  very 
properly  so.  We  need  special  education  for 
special  pursuits ;  but  we  need  literary  edu- 
cation for  general  culture.  Many  of  our 
schools  make  good  arithmeticians  and  good 
parsers,  but  not  good  scholars.  So  the  dan- 
ger of  what  is  called  "  technical  education" 
is,  that  it  will  produce  mere  artisans.  We 
want  artisans,  but  then  we  want  more;  we 
want  men,  educated  men — ^men  who  are  pre- 
pared by  mental  discipline,  by  general  infor- 
mation, by  literary  culture,  by  moral  eleva- 
tion of  character,  for  the  enlarged  duties  of 
American  citizens,  for  the  intelligent  discus- 
sion and  settlement  of  social  and  political 
questions,  for  wise  participation  in  the  mak- 
ing and  execution  of  our  laws.  A  partially 
educated  man  is  an  t^/xeducated  man. 

A  shallow  draught  intoxi<iates  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  it  again. 

I  believe  that  the  communism,  and  clan- 
nishness,  and  strikes — destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  capital  and  labor — ^that  carry 
distress  to  so  many  homes  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  that  threaten  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  society,  are  due  to  a  narrow, 
distorted  education  that  trains  one  set  of 
faculties  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  What 
we  want,  then,  is  general  culture,  and  this, 
of  course,  includes  literary  culture. 

The  student  needs  this  kind  of  culture, 
— He  needs  it  as  a  mental  tonic  to 
enable  him  to  exercise  his  faculties  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  he  needs  it  as  a.  prepa- 
ration for  the  active  duties  of  life.  A  student 
who  has  had  some  literary  training,  has  an 
advantage  over  Mothers  in  the  pursuit  of 
almost  every  branch  of  study.  He  can  un- 
derstand what  he  hejars  and  reads,  and  tell 
what  he  knows,  because  he  understands  the 
meaning  and  force  of  words.  The  want  of 
this  knowledge  is  one  of  the  greatest  imped- 
iments in  the  way  of  teachers  and  students. 

The  teacher  needs  it, — He  needs  it  because  it 
will  make  him  a  better  teacher.  To  be  success- 


ful, he  must  have  not  only  knowledge  but 
also  the  ability  to  impart  it.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  should  impart  knowledge; 
he  must  also  give  culture.  The  best  teacher 
is  not  he  who  teaches  pupils  to  "read,  write, 
and  cipher"  best;  but  he  who,  while  impart- 
ing this  elementary  instruction,  at  the  same 
time  inspires  the  heart  with  worthy  sentiments, 
and  lays  a  foundation  for  future  usefulness. 
He  needs  it,  secondly,  because  it  gives  him 
influence  and  makes  him  more  useful  in  soci- 
ety.- A  teacher  should  not  be  content  to  be 
a  mere  teacher.  He  should  know  something 
of  many  things,  and  be  able  to  converse  well 
and  appear  well,  and  act  well,  not  only  in 
teachers*  meetings,  but  in  the  drawing-room 
or  the  public  assembly. 

The  professional  man  needs  it, — A  man  will 
be  a  better  lawyer,  a  better  doctor,  a  better 
preacher,  for  having  literary  culture.  The 
truth  of  this  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  literary  culture  is  needed  by 
everybody y  because  it  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  taste,  to  refine  the  manners,  to  enrich  the 
mind,  to  elevate  the  morals,  to  alleviate  the 
sorrows  and  enhance  the  joys  of  life,  to  give 
men  power  and  teach  them  how  wisely  to  use 
it ;  in  short,  to  make  them  happier,  wiser, 
better,  and  more  useful. 

Lack  of  Literary  Culture, — ^I  have  already 
stated  that  the  claims  of  our  language  and 
literature  are  almost  wholly  ignored  in  our 
system  of  public  education.  I  will  further 
declare,  what  I  believe  to  be  strictly  and  ser- 
iously true,  that  this  lack  of  literary  culture 
is  the  greatest  defect  in  our  common  schools. 
Our  county  superintendents,  the  principals 
and  professors  in  our  normal  schools,  and  all 
others  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate 
relations  with  teachers  and  pupils  throughout 
the  state,  know  that  this  is  so.  Hundreds 
of  the  earnest  young  men  and  women  who 
flock  to  our  state  normal  schools  every  year, 
have  never  read  a  single  book,  and  many 
have  not  even  read  a  newspaper  !  Some  who 
have  good  minds  and  are  regarded  as  good 
scholars  have  scarcely  any  general  informa- 
tion, being  in  some  cases  unable  to  tell  who 
is  the  Governor  of  their  own  state.  One, 
not  long  ago,  on  being  asked  to  mention  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  said  he  was  not 
sure,  but  he  thought  ;t  was  Pennsylvania ! 
We  have  at  our  Normal  School,  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  session,  an  examination  in  what 
is  known  as  "general  information,"  and  it 
is  sadly  amusing  to  hear  the  ridiculous  replies 
that  are  often  given  to  the  simplest  questions. 
Nor  is  the  defect  confined  to  our  public 
schools ;  it  exists  also  in  our  high  schools, 
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academies,  and  seminaries ;  yes,  even  to  some 
extent  in  our  colleges  I  For  confirmation  of 
the  last  part  of  this  statement,  I  appeal  to  the 
college  men  who  are  present.  Let  them 
think  of  some  of  their  classmates  and  other 
college  friends,  during  their  under-graduate 
years ;  of  their  badly-spelled  and  badly-com- 
posed letters  and  essays,  their  inflated  rhetoric, 
their  bombastic  speeches,  their  general  veali- 
ness  and  illiteracy.  I  can  now  recall  to  mind 
classmates  who,  when  they  received  their  A. 
B.,  could  not  have  told,  I  venture  to  say, 
whether  it  was  Byron  or  Bryant  that  wrote 
"Thanatopsis,"  or  whether  it  was  Daniel  or 
Noah  Webster  that  wrote  the  dictionary.  I 
am  not  sure  that  some  of  them,  if  they  had 
been  asked  whether  they  had  read  Shaks- 
peare,  would  not  have  answered  as  did  a  cer- 
tain boarding-school  miss :  ''  Oh,  yes,  I  read 
it  when  it  first  came  out."  And  yet  these 
were  young  men  of  average  ability  and  good 
class  standing.  They  could  have  told  you 
all  about  the  metres  of  Horace  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Greek  dialects ;  but  they  had 
not  studied  English,  because  they  had  not 
been  required  to  study  it.  Their  best  ener- 
gies, and  most  of  their  time,  for  six  or  seven 
years,  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Perhaps  the  neglect  of  English  in  some  of 
our -higher  institutions  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  professors  themselves  are  defi- 
cient in  this  kind  of  culture.  Speaking  of 
these  institutions,  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  in  his 
lecture  on  Charles  Lamb,  says : 

Some  of  them  are  amply  supplied  with  teachers,who 
although  they  could  discourse  most  eloquently  about 
Spinoza  and  his  denial  of  final  causes,  would  hesitate, 
without  referring  to  a  biographical  dictionary,  to  de> 
cide  whether  Dryden  lived  before  or  after  ShaJcspeare, 
and  could  not,  even  if  the  alternative  were  thumb> 
screws,  repeat  ten  lines  from  Pope  or  Goldsmith  from 
memory. 

Of  course  this  criticism  applies  to  only  a 
part— a  small  part,  let  us  hope— of  the  teach- 
ers in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges.  Many 
of  them  are  distinguished  at  home  and  abroad 
for  their  linguistic  and  literary  attainments. 
Such  men  as  Lowell,  of  Harvard ;  Whitney, 
of  Yale;  March,  of  Lafayette;  Hart,  of 
Princeton ;  and  Haldeman,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania, — are  an  honor,  not  only  to 
the  teacher's  profession,  but  also  to  American 
letters.  But  after  making  every  possible 
abatement,  the  fact  still  remains  that  literary 
culture — ^I  mean  English  literary  culture 
—is  sadly  neglected  in  American  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Traditions,  learning, 
honors,  everything  that  is  most  powerful  in 
influencing  ambitious  young  men,  has  been 


exerted  in  favor  of  classical  studies.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  few  colleges  modern  languages 
and  scientific  studies  may  be  substituted  for 
Greek  and  Latin  without  change  of  degree ; 
but  even  where  this  .is  the  case  there  are  in- 
fluences at  work  which  put  a  badge  of  infe- 
riority on  all  who  do  not  take  the  "regular," 
or  classical  course.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
compete  for  college  honors;  they  are  not 
eligible  to  certain  enviable  positions  ;  they 
are  made  to  feel  in  a  hundred  ways  that  they 
are  looked  upon  as  inferiors ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  only  inferior  young  men  take 
this  elective,  or  scientific,  course. 

Thousands  of  young  men  are  thus  morally 
compelled  to  devote  the  best  years  of  their  life 
to  studies  for  which  many  of  them  have 
neither  fitness  nor  inclination ;  and  thus,  on 
the  completion  of  their  course,  they  come 
forth  armed  with  a  diploma — and  nothing 
else.  They  have  picked  up  a  little  of  what 
is  called  learning,  but  they  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  It  has  not  fitted  them  for 
business,  for  engineering,  for  teaching,  for  the 
learned  professions,  nor  even  for  literary  pur- 
suits. A  majority  of  them  sink  down  into 
nobodies ;  and  the  few  who  do  succeed  do  so 
only  after  they  have  forgotten  most  of  what 
they  learned  in  college,  and  have  taken  a 
new  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  practi- 
cal life.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  colleges,  and  they 
must  not  and  shall  not  be  so  understood.  No 
one  q^Ji  be  more  in  favor  of  "  the  higher  ed- 
ucation" than  myself;  but  the  higher  implies 
the  lower,  and  should  be  based  upon  it.  The 
longer  I  live,  the  more  do  I  see  the  necessity 
to  the  professional  and  literary  man,  of  class- 
ical culture.  Latin,  at  least,  is  becoming  al- 
most a  necessity  in  our  normal  school  course. 
There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  in 
our  state  for  normal  school  graduates  who 
can  teach  Latin,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
graduates  of  my  acquaintance  have  been  com- 
pelled to  decline  positions  worth  from  eight 
to  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  yeajr  for  want  of 
this  qualification.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
course  of  our  state  normal  schools  extended 
to  three  years,  and  made  to  include  a  year's 
Latin  and  German  and  English  literature. 
What  we  want  in  our  colleges,  then,  is  not 
less  Latin  but  more  English.  And  let  the 
modem  and  the  ancient  languages  be  co-or- 
dinated, so  that  a  student  may  take  either 
course  with  equal  labor,  equal  honors,  and 
equal  degrees. 

RELATION  OF  THE  COLLEGES  TO  LOWER  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  referred  to  the  colleges  here,  be- 
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cause  I  believe  they  are  to  a  great  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  literary  barrenness  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Many  of  our  words  and  idi- 
oms, which  may  be  regarded  as  spontaneous 
products  of  mind,  come  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward, from  the  ignorant  to  the  educated; 
but  all  educational  and  reformatory  move- 
ments— ^purely  intellectual  products — come 
from  the  top  downward,  from  the  educated 
to  the  ignorant.  Our  academies  and  high- 
schools  are  feeders  to  oiu:  colleges ;  our  com- 
mon-schools to  our  academies  and  high- 
schools.  If  we  want  to  raise  or  modify  the 
education  of  a  people,  we  must  begin,  not  in 
the  primary  school,  but  in  the  college  and 
normal  school.  Of  course  there  are  other 
influences ;  but  such  is  the  general  law.  Let 
all  our  colleges  give  applicants  as  thorough 
an  examination  in  English  as  they  now  do 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  they  would  in  a  few 
years  revolutionize  the  course  of  study  in 
every  academy  and  high-school  in  the  land ; 
and  these,  in  turn,  would  give  vitality  to 
English  studies  in  the  common-schools. 
Since  writing  the  last  sentence,  I  find  that, 
in  his  late  report,  the  dean  of  the  Harvard 
College  faculty  has  tersely  expressed  the  same 
opinion.     He  says: 

As  soon  as  these  colleges  unite  in  demanding  of 
candidates  for  admission,  a  thoroughly  good  training 
in  English,  no  less  than  in  classical  subjects,  the 
.schools  which  feed  the  colleges  will  in  turn  be  able 
to  exact  from  lower  schools  an  efficiency  which  they 
now  greatly  lack. 

I  rejoice  to  find,  too,  that  Harvard  not 
only  recognizes  the  need  of  better  attain- 
ments in  English,  but  has  modified  her  re- 
quirements of  admission  accordingly.  Here- 

».after  each  candidate  will  be  *'  require  to 
write  a  short  English  composition,  correct  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  expres- 
sion," and  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  a 
few  selections  from  standard  English  au- 
thors. This  is  a  very  simple  and  proper 
requirement ;  and  yet,  if  it  is  fully  insisted 
on,  it  will  doubtless  give  many  young  men 
more  trouble  than  the  examination  in  Latin 
and  Greek.   Now  letall  the  other  colleges  join 

"with  Harvard  in  this  sensible  and  practical 
requirement,  and  we  shall  have  the  good 

'Work  of  reform  well  begun. 

I  have  said  that  educational  influences 

•come  from  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  the  influences  are  reciprocal — they 
themselves  are  influenced  and  controlled  by 

•enlightened  public  sentiment ;  i.  ^.,  by  the 
average  opinion   of  educated  men.      The 

Tinited  voice  of  school  superintendents  and 

of  state  association  in  favor  of  reform  is  one 


that  the  colleges  could  not  afford  to  ignore; 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  this  voice  could  go 
up  from  Pennsylvania,  and  demand  in 
thunder  tones  that  English  studies  shall  have 
the  place  in  their  com-ses  of  instruction,  to 
which  their  great  importance  entitles  them. 
I  believe  this  place  may  be  accorded  to  them 
without  diminishing  the  amount  «of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  but  I  say  here — ^and  I  believe  I 
but  echo  the  voice  of  the  ag^— that  if  either 
the  ancient  or  the  modem  languages  must  be 
neglected,  it  should  be  the  dead  rather  than 
the  living.  I  believe  the  tiving  languages 
are  worth  most  to  living  men. 

What  Superintendents  may  do, — ^But  we 
have  in  our  state,  as  they  should  have  in  all, 
a  power  in  some  sense  intermediate  between 
the  colleges  and  the  common  schoob—I 
mean  our  state,  county,  and  city  superin- 
tendents. These  officers,  in  connection  with 
the  state  normal  schools,  have  the  destinies 
of  our  public  schools  in  their  hands.  They 
hold  the  passports  to  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  say  not  only 
who  shall  be  oiur  teachers,  but  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  what  kind  of  teachers  they  shall  be. 
To  these  superintendents — as  intelligent  and 
influential  a  body  of  educated  men  as  any 
state  can  boast — ^I  confidently  appeal  in  be- 
half of  our  much-abused  and  neglected  mother- 
tongue.  They  are  not  blind  to  the  shock- 
ing illiteracy  of  many  who  apply  for  certifi- 
cates, and  they  could  tell  us,  if  they  chose, 
of  hundreds  of  the  most  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous mistakes  in  the  meaning  and  use  of 
English  words,  by  young  men  and  women 
who  were  in  some  respects  intelligent  and 
well  prepared.  They  know  that  not  one 
teacher  in  twenty  can  write  an  even  tolerably 
neat  and  accurate  letter.  Many  of  the  blun- . 
ders  are  extremely  ludicrous,  and  yet  to  laugh 
at  them  would  seem  cruel.  These  teachers 
have  learned  what  they  were  taught,  and 
what  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate. 
Why  should  they  trouble  themselves  about 
composition  and  literature?  the  superin- 
tendent does  not  require  them.  It  is  not 
"so  nominated  in  the  bond. ' '  This  isabout 
the  view  they  take  of  the  matter — ^a  very 
narrow  view,  it  is  true,  but  yet,  as  human 
nature  goes,  it  is  a  very  natural  one.  When 
there  are  so  many  things  that  must  be  done, 
people  will  neglect  what  they  are  not  conv- 
pelled  to  do.  Hence  the  fault  lies  m  the  not 
compelling.  It  is  thus  shifted  from  the  pupil 
to  the  teacher,  from  the  teacher  to  the  super- 
intendent, from  the  superintendent  to  the 
law.  To  correct  it  we  must  begin  at  the  top : 
we  must  add  English  composition — at  least 
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the  ability  to  write  a  good  letter — to  the 
teacher's  requirements.  Here,  then  is  a  prac-  ^ 
tical  suggestion,  to  which  I  earnestly  invite 
the  attention  of  this  Association,  and  partic- 
ularly of  our  worthy  State  Superintendent. 
Such  a  modification  of  the  law  I  believe  to  be 
reasonable,  practicable,  and  highly  important. 

But  I  hope  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  imper- 
tinent to  suggest  that  superintendents,  even 
under  present  laws  and  regulations,  may  do 
much — ^perhaps  more  than  they  are  now  do- 
ing— ^to  stimulate  teachers,  and,  through 
them,  pupils,  in  the  culture  of  our  language 
and  literature.  Applicants  for  certificates  are 
examined  in  ^grammar,  spelling,  and  pen- 
manship :  what  better  examination  in  these 
branches  can  be  had  than  the  writing  of  a 
letter  or  other  composition?  In  no  other 
way  can  the  examiner  possibly  ascertain  so 
well  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  in 
orthography,  the  use  of  capitals,  practical 
grammar^  punctuation,  the  right  use  of 
words,  power  of  expression,  and  general 
culture.  Here,  then,  is  a  practical  point  for 
superintendents  to  consider :  Ought  they  not 
to  require  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate to  write  a  letter  as  part  of  the  exam- 
ination? I  believe  they  ought.  Such  a 
requirement  would  be  commended  by  all 
intelligent  teachers,  and  would*  be  produc- 
tive of  great  good  both  to  teachers  and 
pupils. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  believe  superintend- 
ents may  do  much  to  stimulate  literary  cul- 
ture by  questioning  candidates  concern- 
ing the  books  they  have  read,  and  their 
knowledge  of  standard  authors — at  the  same 
time  giving  them  to  understand  that, 
although  not  distinctly  marked  in  their  cer- 
tificates, such  reading  and  knowledge  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  their 
grade.  If  this  did  not  have  any  other  good 
effect,  it  would  at  least  show  teachers  their 
deficiencies  in  this  respect,  and  awaken  a 
desire  to  improve.  To  what  extent  this  now 
is  done,  I  am  not  informed.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Lancaster  county  does  it  with  ex- 
cellent effect ;  and  I  am  informed  that  he 
very  properly  refuses  to  give  a  professional 
certificate  to  any  one  until  he  has  passed  a 
creditable  examination  in  English  literature. 
This  is  a  wise  and  progressive  policy,  and  I 
hope  to  see  it  become  the  policy  and  practice 
of  every  superintendent  in  Pennsylvania. 

What  Teachers  may  do, — ^And  now,  fellow 
teachers,  let  me  tell  you  briefly  what,  I  be- 
lieve, you  may  do,  and  ought  to  do,  your- 
selves, independent  of  colleges  and  superin- 
tendents : 


,  I.  If  you  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  literary  cuU 
ture,  get  some  good  book  on  English  composition 
— Swinton's,  or,  Hadley's,  or  Hart's,  for  example — 
and  begin  to  write  and  study;  and  at  the  same  time 
set  your  pupils  to  writing,  and  correct  and  criticise 
their  exercises,  or  better  still,  lead  them  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  doing  so. 

3.  Read  much — not  everytliing  that  comes  in  your 
way,  but  at  least  one  good  paper  or  misigazine,  and  a 
few  good  books  in  the  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture,— ^history,  biography,  travels,  poetry,  and,  if 
you  choose,  a  few  good  noyels — not  many.  A  good 
work  on  English  {^nd  American  literature  will  "St  of 
great  assistance  in  pointing  out  the  best  authors  and 
Uie  best  works  of  each.  Be  not  content,  however, 
to  read  about  authors  and  their  works,  but  go  to  the 
works  themselves.  Learning  abimt  literature  is  not 
learning  literature. 

3.  While  studying  literature,  you  may  at  the  same 
time  sow  the  seeds  of  literary  culture  in  your  school. 
Most  of  the  reading  classes  may  be  made  classes  in 
literature,  by  calling  attention  to  the  authors  of  the 
selections,  telling  incidents  of  their  lives,  and  awak- 
ening an  interest  in  them  and  their  works.  You 
will  thus  not  only  give  literary  culture  to  your 
scholars,  but  also  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
reading  lessons. 

4.  When  you  read  a  good  author  (and  you  should 
read  no  other),  mark  and  commit  to  memoir  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  passages.  This  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  the  best  and  greatest  men. 
One  of  Milton's  sweetest  consolations  during  the 
long  and  dreary  night  of  his  blindness,  was  to  recall 
to  mind  the  treasures  he  had  gleaned  in  the  fields  of 
literature  in  his  earlier  and  happier  years.  The 
memorizing  of  a  few  lines  each  day — an  easy  and 
delightful  task — ^will  in  a  few  years  store  the  mind 
with  riches  more  precious  than  gold — ^riches  that  no 
panics  can  effect,  no  thieves  steal.  And  it  is  well  to 
exercise  the  minds  of  pupils  in  the  same  way.  Such 
an  exercise  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  culture. 
It  strengthens  the  memory;  fills  the  mind  with 
noble  thoughts  and  sentiments;  stores  the  mem- 
ory with  beautiful  expressions ;  cultivates  a  literary 
taste ;  gives  a  love  for  reading  good  books ;  and  ex- 
alts and  purifies  the  soul,  by  holding  it  up  to  the 
coxitemplation  of  pure  and  lofty  ideals. 

Altho«gh  I  have  spoken  separately  of  the 
duties  of  colleges  and  superintendents  and 
teachers,  I  do  not  forget  that  they  are  all 
parts  of  the  same  great  educational  system. 
They  have  divided  responsibilities,  but  a 
united  purpose,  and  a  common  interest. 
What  is  good  for  the  college  is  good  for  the 
superintendent ;  what  is  good  for  the  super- 
intendent is  good  for  the  teacher;  what  is 
good  for  the  teacher  is  good  for  the  school. 
All  are  working,  each  in  its  own  way,  for 
the  same  great  end — the  education  of  all  for 
the  good  of  all.  This,  is  a  noble  end,  and 
demands  our  highest  efforts  not  only  as 
teachers  but  as  citizens ;  for  upon  these  three 
pillars, — universal  brotherhood^  universal  ed' 
ucation  and  universal  liberty  ^ — rest  the  per- 
petuity and  prosperity  of  American  institu- 
tions. 
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BY  DR.  GEO.   P.  HAYS. 
President  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 


THE  following  is  a  report  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
mediate schools  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
seeking  an  education : 

The  work  assigned  to  this  committee  is  not  one  of 
rhetoric,  but  of  practical  affairs.  In  every  state  in 
our  Union  some  provision  is  made  for  common 
schools,  and  in  very  many  this  provision  is  very  com- 
plete ;  in  all  there  is  a  sentiment  jvhich  will  demand 
constant  attention  to  this  matter.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  instruction  in  what  are  called  the  "  ordinary  Eng- 
lish branches"  is  concerned,  the  forces  at  work  are 
quite  adequate  to  their  task. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  collegiate  education. 
If  anything,  there  is  more  than  an  abundance  of  col- 
leges, for  both  males  and  females,  with  faculties  welf 
able  to  impart  more  and  higher  instruction  than  their 
pupils  are  able  to  receive.  So  the  professional  and 
technical  schools  of  our  country  are  fully  able  to 
meet  the  demands  on  them  and  are  likely  to  be  mul- 
tiplied as  fast  as  the  demand  increases. 

But  between  these  two,  the  common  school  and 
college,  there  is  a  gap  for  which  the  provision  is 
very  insufficient.  Our  correspondents  indicate  that 
the  lack  of  these  Intermediate  Schools  is  universal 
and  is  recognized  by  the  mass  of  our  educational  men. 
From  all  sides  college  presidents  and  professors,  high 
school  men,  principals  of  academies,  and  public  per- 
sons, write  to  us  expressing  their  gratification  that  this 
which  some  characterize  as  the  great  practical  pro- 
blem of  the  day  in  education  is  attracting  attention. 
The  mode  by  which  this  intermediate  education  is 
now  provided  varies  very  much  in  different  sections 
of  our  country,  but  may  be  classed  in  four  divisions  : 
1st,  by  preparatory  departments  in  the  colleges ;  2d, 
by  academies  established  either  by  public  or  private 
enterprise,  and  intended  to  meet  this  want  with 
others  ;  3d,  by  high  schools  designed  to  carry  those 
who  finish  the  common  school  course  a  step  farther ; 
and  4th,  by  private  tuition  given  by  those  who  take 
this  on  in  addition  to  their  other  avocations,  such  as 
ministers  and  other  educated  men.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  little  need  be  said,  further  than  that 
they  are  generally  looked  upon  by  college  moo  as 
expedients  adopted  for  the  present  distress,  to  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily 
done  otherwise.  Of  course,  each  college  that  estab- 
lishes them  will  so  organize  them  as  to  make  them 
most  efficient  in  preparing  students  for  their  own 
higher  classes ;  and  uniformity  in  them  is  to  be  secured 
only  by  securing  uniformity  in  the  college  course  of 
study.  Of  the  last,  private  tuition,  little  need  be  said, 
for  the  course  is  decided  by  the  pupil  and  not  by  the 
teacher,  as  it  is  generally  done  for  an  accommoda- 
tion and  not  as  a  business,  and  therefore  the  pupils 
name  the  course  of  study  and  the  teacher  simply  fol- 
lows it. 

For  any  general  system,  therefore,  we  must  look  to 
the  academies  and  high  schools.  Im  the  circular  is- 
sued by  this  committee  soliciting  information,  the 
question  was  asked  whether  anything  could  be  done 
by  the  colleges  in  the  way  of  bringing  their  course 
within  the  reach  of  the  schools  in  their  vicinity  ? 
This  was  accepted  by  many  as  an  intimation  that 
your  committee  were  possibly  in  favor  of  lowering 
the  course  of  study  in  the  colleges,  and  for  that  ques- 


tion we  have  been  prettly  sharply  taken  to  task.  In 
no  instance  has  that  interpretation  been  put  upon  the 
question  and  received  with  favor.  It  is  surely  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  academy  and  high  school  men 
that,  while  lamenting  that  they  are  often  unable  to  do 
the  work  as  they  long  to  do  it,  they  should  yet  protest 
against  any  coming  down,  but  urge,  as  sevdtd  do, 
that  the  colleges  should  maintain  if  not  elevate  their 
standard,  and  "so  drag  the  academies  and  hi^h  schools 
up"  to  the  right  position.  One  suggestion  in  the  way 
not  of  a  lowering  but  rather  of  a  modification  came 
from  two  or  three  quarters  ii>  the  form  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  whether  the  colleges  might  not  substitute  some 
of  the  branches  not  taught  faiBier  on  in  the  course 
for  the  Greek  now  required  for  entrance — and  this 
on  the  ground  that  the  Greek  would  then  be  better 
taught  by  college  professors,  while  the  total  work  for 
the  graduate  would  be  the  same.  '  Your  committee 
do  not  recommend  such  a  modification,  but  insert  the 
suggestion  here  that  it  may  be  before  the  minds  of 
those  interested  in  this  subject. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  this  work  of  intermediate 
education  should  he  done  by  the  high  schools  and 
academies.  We  might  well  say.  What  work  have 
they  if  not  this?  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  reasons  for  their  failure.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  on  all  sides  the  fact  is 
overlooked  that  the  colleges  and  common  schools 
arc  closely  related  to  each  other.  College  people 
and  common  school  people  think  of  and  speak  of 
each  other  as  engaged  in  two  entirely  diverse  call- 
ings, no  more  dependent  than  photography  and 
railroading.  Both  forget  that  the  one  is  mining  the 
precious  metals  and  the  other  refining  them  for  use. 
As  a  result,  the  high  school  affiliates  with  the  com- 
mon school,  and  the  academy  with  the  college;  and 
the  college  and  the  common  school  are  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  their  mutjial  interests.  So  the  teachers  rarely 
ask  the  professors  to  their  meetings,  and  the  professors, 
perhaps,  more  rarely  go  wlien  they  are  asked.  Thus 
made  indifferent  by  distances,  or  alienated  by  jeal- 
ously and  ridicule,  both  go  on  at  a  poor  dying  rate, 
while  the  young  people  who  ought  to  enter  the  com- 
mon school  from  6  to  9  and  the  high  school  or  acad- 
emy at  from  12  to  15,  and  the  college  from  16  to  20, 
for  the  want  of  the  stimulus  of  a  direct  course  be- 
fore them  and  an  encouraging  teacher  beside  them, 
drop  out  with  all  the  egotism  of  a  half-education, 
knowing  too  much  to  be  drudges  and  too  little  to  be 
good  for  anything  else.  What  is  needed  is  that 
there  should  be  an  ample  supply  of  first-class  com- 
mon schools,  to  which  all  who  will  may  go,  and 
those  who  won't  shall  be  compelled  to  go,  and  out 
of  which  a  large  number  who  have  the  taste,  ability 
and  opportunity  shall  be  urged  to  go  on  through  the 
Intermediate  School  and  the  college,  so  that  we 
shall  not  merely  have  educated  ministers,  lawyers 
and  physicians,  but  also  that  society  shall  be  per- 
vaded and  penetrated  with  the  elevating  influence 
of  refined  and  cultured  merchants,  mechanics, 
agriculturalists  and  energetic  business  men  and  wo- 
men of  all  sorts.  Our  educational  interests  are  thus 
a  unity  to  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  co-opera» 
tion,  and  to  be  weakened  and  destroyed  by  division 
and  controversy.  A  great  point  would  be  gained 
if  public  opinion  could  be  made  to  believe  in  the 
vast  importance  of  thus  dove-tailing  together  all 
these  parts  of  our  educational  system,  so  that  from 
the  rudiments  to  the  highest  researches  the  rise  shall 
be  gradual,  but  direct  and  inviting. 
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Your  committee  believe  that  for  this  systemizing 
of  the  educational  work  the  main  attention  should 
be  given,  as  the  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
academies  and  high  schools.     Neither  one  of  these 
is  so  decidedly  the  best  that  it  will  prove  the  best  in 
all  times,  places,  and  circumstances.    We  shall, 
therefore,  discuss  both,  leaving  all  parties  to  adopt 
whatever  course  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
their  own  locality.     We  begin  with  high  schools  be> 
cause,  being  established  by  law  and  supported  by 
taxes,  they  are  available  whenever  there  is  sufficient 
public  sentiment  to  demand  them.    Already  they 
are  established  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns. 
No  additional  buildings  are  needed  and  no  extra 
organization.    The  machinery,  where  it  exists  at  all 
only  needs  a  little  adaptation  to  do  this  work  with- 
out friction  or  any  large  expense.    The  principals  of 
these  high  schools  generally  come  frequently  and 
prominently  into   contact  with  the  pupils   of   the 
lower  schools,  and  so  could  easily  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholars  to  the  importance  of  a  high 
school  and  college  education.     In  many  of   the 
Eastern  and  in  some  places  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  there  are  high  schools  doing  a  noble 
work  for  their  community  in  this  way.     Moreover, 
if  this  work  was  laid  upon  these  high  schools  they 
would  secure  a  much  better  grade  of  service  from 
their  principals.     The  principals  of  our  high  schools 
are  made  up  largely  of  two  classes;  one,  a  set  of 
old  people  who,  by   dint   of  long  labor  in   lower 
schools,  have  at  last  obtained  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  text-books  and  of  methods  of  government  to 
do  their  work  passably  well,  but  without  any  great 
enthusiasm;   the  other  of  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  of  force  and  brains,  ambitious  to  do  good 
work  well,  but  impatient  of  the  low  grade  of  teach- 
ing and  studies  to  which  they  are  tied,  financially 
cramped  by' their  limited  salaries  and  disheartened 
by  the  prospect  of  a  monotonous  future,  and  there- 
fore ready,  very  many  of  them,  to  forsake  the  work 
at  the  first  opportunity.     If  now  to  these  last  were 
given  from  one-half  more  to  double  their  present 
salary,  and  this  higher  grade  of  work,  they  would 
make  it  a  profession  for  life,  and  take  pride  in  doing 
it  and  all  their  work  so  well  that  throughout  every 
school  below  them  would  be  felt  the  influence  of 
their  elevated  self-respect  and  devotion  to  the  work. 
All  history  shows  that  in  education    enthusiasm 
works  down,  not  up,  and  the  place  to  make  im- 
provements, therefore,  is  at  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion.   By  this  course,  therefore,  you  not  only  en- 
noble the  work  of  your  principals,  but,  carrying  for- 
ward their  pupils  to  the  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  the  intercourse  between  the  teachers  and 
students  of  these  higher  and  lower  schools  will  im- 
mensely benefit  all. 

In  order  fairly  to  understand  what  few  modifica- 
tions are  needed  in  our  high  schools  to  enable  them 
to  prepare  their  pupils  for  college,  we  must  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  present  course  of  college  study.  It 
is  pretty"  well  settled  at  present  that  there  are  to  be 
two  courses  of  college  study — ^the  classical  and  the 
scientific.  Many  colleges  announce  four  or  five, 
but  for  our  present  purpose  there  are  but  two  above 
named,  as  the  preparation  which  would  fit  a  young 
person  for  both  of  these  would  be  sure  to  admit  him 
to  any  of  the  others.  For  both  these  courses  the  • 
thorough  mastery  of  algebra,  and  more  or  less  of 
jl^metry,  is  sufficient  in  mathematics,  and  all  of  this 
is  generalljrjvell  taught  in  good  high  schools.  In 
that  direction  therefore  no  change  is  needed.    In 


addition  to  this,  in  mathematics  the  scientific  courses 
require  generally  some  knowledge  of  a  modem 
language,  usually  German,  though  this  is  not  always 
insisted  on,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  physical 
geography  and  other  studies  sjich  as  are  generally 
taught  in  high  schools.  We  believe  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  at  present  in  every  section  where 
there  are  high  schools  a  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  neighboring  colleges  and  the 
authorities  of  the  high  schools,  if  entered  into  with 
a  disposition  to  harmonize  views,  would  result  in 
the  adoption  by  both  high,  schools  and  colleges  of 
'  such  a  course  of  study  as  would  greatly  aid  both — 
enabling  the  colleges  to  secure  from  the  high  schools 
well  prepared  classes  for  their  scientific  course',  and 
enabling  the  high  schools  to  place  before  their  pupils 
a  course  of  study  inviting  them  to  continue  their 
studies  and  quickening  their  ambition  while  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  high  school.  The  importance 
of  this  careful  and  intentional  adjustment  of  these 
courses  of  study  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Young 
people  are  extremely  apt  to  absorb  notions  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  and  if  the  high  school  course 
is  set  before  them  and  talked  about  among  them  as 
the  end  and  completion  of  their  education,  the  tide 
will  so  set  toward  having  some  definite  occupation 
immediately  after  graduating  at  the  high  school  that 
an  immense  majority  will  go  out  from  the  high  school 
into  their  business  for  life  without  ever  thinking 
over  the  question  of  going  farther.  The  very  word 
graduation  is  a  mistake ;  college  men  have  learned 
the  necessity  of  continually  reminding  their  students 
that  their  graduation  by  no  means  completes  their 
education.  If  then  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools 
who  do  not  study  the  classics  were  put  into  a  course 
of  study  avowedly  preparatory  to  a  subsequent 
scientific  college  course  it  would  be  the  very  best  for 
them,  if  they  were  able  to  go  no  farther  than  the  high 
school,  and  yet  would  put  them  into  a  current  whose 
tendency  would  be  to  carry  them  right  on  through 
good  education.  This  course  would  cost  not  a 
single  additional  dollar  of  expense.  It  would  pro- 
duce only  good  results  on  the  scholars,  while  it 
would  go  very  far  to  quickening  the  earnestness  of 
the  teachers,  as  they  would  then  be  in  the  direct  line 
of  promotion.  When  vacancies  occurred  in  college 
faculties,  their  authorities  would  naturally  seek  to  fill 
their  chairs  with  those  whose  abilitv  to  teach  had 
been  proved  by  the  excellent  drill  of  the  students 
they  had  sent  up  to  the  college.  As  this  is  the  point 
where  the  bringing  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools 
into  immediate  contact  is  most  feasible  and  inexpen-. 
sive^  it  is  urged  first  and  most  earnestly  on  the 
attention  of  all  concerned. 

In  regard  to  securing  the  modification  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  high  schools  so  that  they  shall  fit  their 
graduates  for  the  Freshman  class  of  the  classical 
course  of  the  colleges,  the  case  is  not  quite  so  plain, 
and  yet  it  is  neither  so  diffident  or  expensive  as 
would  at  first  be  supposed.  As  to  mathematics,  they 
are  now  able  to  do  and  are  doing  all  that  is  required. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  the  classics, 
Latin  and  Greek.  As  to  how  much  Latin  and  Greek 
is  required,  that  depends  very  much  upon  the  previ- 
ous education  and  age  of  the  pupil.  No  college  can 
wisely  fix  either  an  amount  of  authors  or  a  length  of 
time,  for  a  young  man  favored  with  good  common 
school  education  will  between  i6  and  i8  years  of  age 
acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  for 
the  purpose  of  his  future  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
these  languages  and  of  language  in  general  than  the 
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same  boy  would  have  done  between  the  ages  of  1 1 
and  15  if  his  early  training  had  been  defective,  al- 
though in  those  four  years,  between  11  and  15,  he 
had  read  twice  as  many  lines  as  he  did  between  16 
and  18.  It  gives  us  no  information  to  say  that  a  col- 
lege or  school  expects  two  years  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  is  one  of  the  vexed  perplexities  to  make  parents 
and  the  public  understand  that  a  boy  of  fourteen  is 
pretty  certain,  in  the  four  years  of  a  college  course, 
to  fall  far  behind  and  perhaps  drop  out  of  a  class  of 
young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  many  of  whom 
may  neither  have  spent  half  as  much  time  nor  read 
half  as  much  in  amount  as  he  had.  Experience  in- 
dicates that  a  limitation  of  age  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican boy  is  a  very  good  thing.  There  is,  however, 
another  way  of  reaching  a  conclusion  probably  much 
more  reliable.  A  thoughtful  examination  of  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  country  will  show  that, 
though  neighboriioods  and  states  differ,  those  in  the 
same  states  and  neighborhoods  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  high 
schools  of  the  West  are  as  near  to  the  colleges  of  the 
West  as  the  high  schools  of  the  East  or  South  are  to 
their  colleges.  In  all  sections  there  are  now  hish 
schools,  many  of  them  fitting  their  pupils  well  for 
their  neighboring  colleges.  Now,  comparing  these 
best  high  schools  with  the  average  in  their  respective 
states,  we  find  that  their  principals  spend  ifrom  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  each  day  in  this  preparatory  work 
which  is  not  attempted  in  the  others.  To  put  it  in  a 
different  fonn,  any  school  board  can  enable  their 
high  school  to  prepare  their  children  for  college  if 
they  will  employ  a  teacher  cosHng  about  half  the  sal- 
ary of  their  principal  to  do  the  inferior  part  of  his 
teaching,  and  leave  him  to  devote  half  of  his  time  to 
this  work.  There  is  probably  not  a  single  high  school 
in  the  land  that  would  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  work  done  if  they  offer  an  addition  of  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  salary  of  their  principals,  if  they  would 
do  it  or  have  it  done.  If  they  would  double  their 
present  salaries  it  would  be  accepted  instantly  and 
the  work  done  thoroughly.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  practicable.  It  is  done  so  now,  and 
"  what  has  been  done  can  be  done  again." 

There  are  three  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
success  in  these  plans.  The  first  is  with  the  high 
school  people  themselves.  Many  of  them  seem  to 
think  it.  degrades  them  to  say  that  colleges  or  any- 
thing else  does  anything  to  complete  the  education 
they  give;  so  they  are  ambitious  to  have  their  own 
schools  the  top  of  the  system,  and  resist  everything 
that  implies  a  superior  to  themselyes.  In  all  this 
they  make  themselves  ridiculous.  Because  it  is 
called  the  completion  of  a  course  of  education  does 
not  make  it  so— names  do  not  change  things.  All 
that  comes  of  such  feelings  is  to  pamper  a  blind 
pride  and  injure  their  pupils.  No  high  school 
teacher  is  fit  for  the  position  who  ever  intimates  to 
his  pupils  any  other  end  of  their  education  than  a 
life  of  special  and  professional  study  of  the  business 
which  they  follow.  A  housewife  who  does  not 
interest  herself  in  the  chemistry  of  the  cook-book 
and  the  entomology  of  moths  is  no  honor  to  her 
calling.  The  college  is  only  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  learning.  It  is  utterly  disreputable  that  between 
these  two— colleges  and  high  schools — ^there  should 
be  anything  but  co  operation. 

Another  difiiculty  is  in  the  normal  schools.  These 
being  the  professional  institutions  of  the  teachers, 
their  course  of  study  fixes  the  limits  for  the  high 
schools.    It  would  never  do  to  have  a  course  of 


study  in  the  high  schools  which  normal  graduates 
would  not  teach,  and  yet  in  a  majority  no  Latin  ii 
taught  and  probably  in  none  is  any  Greek  required. 
This  is  a  very  serious  practical  difficulty.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  obtaining  a  system  of  high  schools  where 
normal  schools  are  established  by  the  state  with  a 
grade  of  studies  in  the  high  schools  higher  than  in 
9ie  normal  schools.  Our  correspondence  has  re* 
vealed  the  fact  that  very  many  normal  school  men 
see  and  appreciate  this  want  in  their  course  and  are 
striving  to  obviate  it.  They  deserve  our  utmost  co> 
operation.  There  legislation  must  be  had,  and 
success  there  is  the  sure  precursor  of  success  else- 
where. 

The  other  deficiency  is  erne  which  afflicts  onr 
whole  system  of  state  schools.  It  is  the  interference 
of  gutter  politicians  with  these  matters^  about  which 
they  know  nothing  at  all.  Pandering  to  the  prqa- 
dices  of  the  rabble  for  the  sake  of  votes,  they  per- 
petually criticbe  and  quarrel  with  every  effort  to 
elevate  our  schools,  and  so  annoy  able  and  sensitive 
teachers  that  they  are  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  it 
is  then  confided  to  such  incompetent  hands  that  its 
course  of  study  must  be  lowered  or  they  can't  teach 
it.  Our  hope  is  in  that  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  which  will  lead  them  to  keep  in  office  the 
men  now  in  office  who  have  broad  views  of  these 
questions,  and  to  guard  with  unceasing  vigilance 
against  the  admission  to  educational  offices  of  those 
who  are  low  enough  to  make  it  an  instrument  for 
mere  party  promotion.  When  directorship  and 
teachers'  chairs  come  to  be  part  of  the  spoils  of  a 
political  victory,  an  end  has  come  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  this  boast  and  bul- 
wark of  American  liberty. 

With  these  possibilities  before  us  and  these  diffi- 
culties in  our  way,  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  public 
schools  and  higher  education  is  plain.  The  question 
must  be  agitated  and  the  value  of  this  connected 
symmetrical  system  pressed  on  public  attention. 
The  high  schools  in  every  neighborhood  where  it  is 
practicable  should  be  reorganized  for  this  work. 
Teachers  should  set  the  facts  and  figures  clearly  and 
fully  before  their  boards  of  directors.  College  men 
should  take  an  active  personal  interest  in  all  forms 
of  the  educational  question  and  help  every  well- 
directed  effort,  and  those  holding  political  office  and 
influence  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
questions  should  be  urged  to  exert  themselyes  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  combination  of 
the  whole  educational  force  of  our  people  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  secure  the  proper  result. 

But  high  schools  have  so  far  been  found  scarceljF 
possible  in  rural  districts,  and  such  high  schools  as 
are  indispensable  for  the  work  are  at  present  impossi- 
ble in  very  many  places.  Besides,  there  are  veiy 
many  who  prefer  private  schools  to  public  on  special 
grounds.  For  vast  districts  therefore  the  only 
method  available  is  by  academies.  These  academies 
were  the  original  plan  before  the  adoption,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  of  the  present  free-school  system, 
and  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  reach  it  they  cUd  the 
work  very  well.  The  growth  of  the  free-school 
system  has,  however,  brought  about  their  decline  in  . 
two  ways ;  first  by  drawing  off  a  large  part  of  their 
patronage,  thus  reducing  their  income ;  and  second 
,by  engendering  a  dislike  to  pajdng  such  rates  of 
tuition  as  would  furnish  competent  salaries,  and  so 
further  reducing  the  income  until  now  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  an  efficient  academy  dependent  solely 
on  its  tuition  for  its  income  is  scarcely  to  be  found. 
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Good  endowed  academies  there  are  in  many  places. 
Good  academies  there  are  conducted  by  men  who 
derive  a  large  part  of  their  livelihood  from  other 
sources.  Good  boarding  schools — there  are  plenW 
of  them  where  the  income  affo^  a  handsome  profit 
over  and  above  expenses ;  but  an  academy  dependent 
on  tuition  alone  and  paying  a  fair  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus 
and  competent  salaries  to  its  instructors,  is  hardly  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  Something  ought  here  to 
be  said  about  boarding  schools  as  a  soluticMi  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  alive  a  good  academy.  Probably 
every  boarding  school  in  this  country  which  is 
efficiently  and  economically  managed  is  a  source  of 
profit.  Of  course,  an  incapable  man  or  woman 
mable  to  teach  or  govern,  and  not  careful  against 
waste  and  extravagance,  will  break  up  at  it ;  bat  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  often  two  in  a' town  with  a 
high  -school  beside  them,  these  boarding  schools  are 
making  their  projectors  a  good  profit,  and  many  are 
actually  growing  rich,  a  thing  almost  unheard  of 
among  educators.  '\^erever,  therefore,  the  need 
of  an  academy  is  felt  and  no  other  method  is  availa- 
ble, this  is  always  at  hand  if  the  right  person  can  be 
found  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  all  depends  just  on 
that,  getting  the  right  person  in  charge  of  it. 

¥/hen  the  question  comes  of  securing  the  perma« 
Mnt  efficiency  of  an  academy  devoted  to  instruction 
alone,  our  information  enables,  us  to  give  a  pretty  de- 
finite reply.  One  of  the  aueries  in  our  circular  calling 
for  information  was,  *<  What  amount  of  endowment 
would  secure  permanency  for  an  academy  in  your 
region  of  the  country  ?"  The  replies  to  that,  though 
differing  vastly  asto  amounts  in  money,  all  indicated 
this  one  result  i  That  what  was  needed  was  endow- 
ment enough  to  pay,  by  its  income,  the  salary  of  the 
principal.  Where  money  interest  is  low  and  living 
high  the  figures  were  high,  and  where  interest  was 
high  and  living  low  the  figures  were  low  in  the  re- 
plies. Given  income  sufficient  to  pay  a  good  salary 
lor  the  priticipal,  and  that  beyond,  reasonable  perad- 
venture,  and  anywhere  in  this  country  an  academy 
can  be  maintained  preparing  its  pupils  for  the  coU^e 
classes  in  any  institution  in  its  neighborhood.  Of 
course  any  amount  beyond  that  could  be  most  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  additional  focilities ;  but 
we  believe  this  is  the  least  that  will  ensure  .  the  per- 
manent success  of  such  an  institution.  As  fc^  build- 
ings, in  every  region  there  is  some  neighborhood  or 
viUage  where  the  residents  would  furnish  them  if 
offered  the  location  on  those  conditions.  Indeed,  if 
either  is  to  be  left  to  doubt,  it  is  probably  better  to 
make  sure  of  the  endowment,  for  good  teaching  can 
be  done  in  any  kind  of  a  building,  and  will  be  if  a 
good  salary  is  secured ;  but  there  are  fine  buildings 
now  either  vacant  or  turned  into  some  other  use,  be- 
diuse  there  was  nothing  to  pay  salaries  with,  and  the 
tuition  was  not  sufficient. 

To  secure  this  needed  endowment  to  pay  the  ssiary 
of  the  principal,  two  ways  are  open:  The  first  is  by 
directing  the  attention  of  our  liberal  men  of  means  to 
the  importance  df  this  matter.  It  is  cause  for  pro- 
found congratulation  that  our  country  has  so  soon  in 
its  history  reached  that  stage  in  civilization  when 
many  ridi  men  recognize  the  obligation  their  wealth 
has  laid  upon  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society 
by  advancing  learning.  Already  the  East  has  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  progress,  and  it  is  coming  fast  in  all 
parts  of  our  country.  Money  is  given  every  year  by 
the  million.  Just  now  the  rage  is  for  establishing 
oollegea  which  are  not  needed,  and  overlooking 


academies  which  are.  Moreover  it  takes  half  a 
million  to  found  a  college  that  is  worth  the  found- 
ing, while  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  offered  on  condi- 
tion that  the  community  where  it  is  located  will  raise 
an  equal  amount,  will  organize  a  first-class  academy, 
doing  more  real  good  £an  four  times  the  amount 
put  into  a  starvling  college.  It  would  be  a  great 
matter  if  this  point  could  be  kept  before  our  people 
in  the  religious  and  literary  journals.  If  m  any 
region  the  offer  of  an  academy  was  not  accepted,  the 
sum  named  left  to  trustees  to  be  expended  in  special 
instruction  in  connection  with  the  nearest  and  best 
high  school  would  be  always  sure  to  do  the  work. 

The  other  method  is  by  securing  a  grant  of  state 
aid  to  the  extent  of,  say,  half  the  sum  required 
annually.  It  is  not  good  policy  for  the  state  as  a 
rule  to  undertake  the  whole  work  in  this  department 
of  Intermediate  Education.  It  leaves  it  unnecessarily 
exposed  to  the  political  influence — confines  it  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  places,  and  leaves 
the  people  to  take  it  as  a  matter  not  deeply  interesting 
them — while  tendering  them  a  sum  equal  to  their 
own  contribution  quickens  their  efforts,  develop! 
their  interest,  doubles  the  number  of  places  that  can 
be  reached,  and  in  each  case  doubles  the  amount 
expended  in  the  cause  by  drawing  Jbrth  the  gifts  of 
the  people.  Indeed,  whether  the  state  proposes  to 
have  the  work  done  by  academies  or  high  schools, 
there  azv  these  and  other  strong  reasons  why  it 
should  use  its  own  appropriations  to  promote  the 
efforts  of  the  people,,  instead  of  as  a  substitute  for 
them.  Neither  the  liberality  of  the  state  nor  the 
charity  of  private  individuals  is  administered  for  the 
largest  results  unless  it  is  employed  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  the  efforts  of  those  receiving  the  benefits  in 
the  direction  of  self-help. 

We  ha.ve  thus  given  as  nearly  as  possible  within 
the  limits  assigned,  the  results  of  our  correspondence 
and  information  on  this  Subject.  Its  importance 
cannot  be  easily  over-estimated  and  is  increased  by 
tile  general  neglect  of  it  and  the  difficulties  sur* 
rounding  it  The  indifference  respecting  it  ia 
largely  the  result  of  the  prevalent  popular  incredulity 
as  to  the  value  of  anything  beyond  common  school 
education.  Time  cannot  now  be  had  to  argue  the 
value — moral,  social  and  financial— -of  the  higher 
education,  but  it  ought  to  be  done.  There  are  some 
questions  that  must  be  constantly  re-discussed,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Its  utility  is  not  obvious  in  the 
immediate  production  of  food  and  clothing,  like 
farming  and  manufactufies,  and  yet  it  is  not  less 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  and  far 
more  remuneretive  to  the  individual.  If  we  are  to 
have  this  higher  education,  this  intermediate  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  unless  we  are  to  experiment  on 
the  folly  of  trying  to  build  our  educational  system 
with  the  foundation  story  of  the  common  school  and 
the  second  and  third  stories  of  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional instruction,  and  leave  out  this  first  story  of 
high  schools  and  academies.  Foundations  without 
superstructures  are  not  much  better  than  supers 
structures  without  foundations,  and  to  expect  the 
two  to  stand  with  emptiness  between  them  is  the 
American  folly  of  to-day.  Shall  we  not  be  wiser 
hereafter,  and  unitedly,  for  the  sake  of  the  scholar- 
sfafp  of  the  future  and  the  scholars  of  the  future, 
\arefully  examine  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  field 
and  labor,  and  then  co-operate  with  every  effort  to 
supply  this  defect  in  our  system — the  absence  of  any 
meUiod  of  furnishing  to  all  who  seek  it  this  inter- 
mediate education. 
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'^  \^  INDERGARTEN,  or  no  kindergar- 
J^^ten*'  is  a  question  likely  to  be  much 
discussed,  not  only  by  mammas,  anxious  to 
know  how  best  to  rear  and  tend  their  hiunan 
flowers,  but  by  school  commissioners,  and 
those  in  authority  generally.  As  Boston  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment in  America,  perhaps  some  account  of 
the  theory  and  practice  here  will  not  be  un- 
interesting. In  my  researches  on  this  sub- 
ject I  went  first  to  that  dear  old  patron 
saint  of  the  movement — herself  a  wise, 
blessed,  grown-up  child — ^Elizabeth  Peabody. 
"  There  are  just  four  true  kindergartens  in 
Boston,"  she  said ;  "all  the  rest  are  spuri- 
ous." I  have  learned  since  that  she  ought 
to  tiave  included  two  more,  recently  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  North-End 
Mission,  with  trained  teachers,  and  conform- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  Froebel  as  far  as  possible. 
Miss  Peabody  seemed  to  regard  Miss  Gar- 
land's, in  Chestnut  street,  as  rather  the  model 
establishment ;  so  I  spent  there  one  entire 
forenoon  this  week,  in  order  to  see,  as 
thoroughly  as  might  be,  what  it  is  to  be  a 
human  flower  in  a  child-garden.  Miss  Gar- 
land's hours  are  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p. 
m.  Her  school-year  is  thirty-six  weeks  in 
duration,  and  her  terms  are  eighty  dollars 
per  annum.  To  have  a  longer  school-year, 
she  said,  was  of  no  use,  because  such  fami- 
lies as  sent  their  children  to  her  never  re- 
turned to  town  before  October,  and  some  of 
them  had  even  already  gone  into  the  coun- 
try. Three  hours  a  day  she  found  quite  long 
enough  to  keep  her  littie  people  systemati- 
cally busy ;  for  busy  they  are  every  moment 
of  the  time. 

She  takes  children  of  from  three  to  seven. 
She  would  like  to  have  them  the  entire  four 
years.  It  is  a  fundamental  theory  of  the 
kindergarten  that  no  child  should  ever  begin 
to  learn  to  read  until  it  is  seVen  years  old ; 
and  the  progress  of  some  children  taught  on 
this  system,  when  once  they  began  to  study, 
has  been  truly  marvelous.  Miss  Garland  has 
an  assistant,  and  a  second  school-room, 
where  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  under 
her  care  until  they  were  seven,  are  now  de- 
voting a  small  portion  of  every  morning  to 
learning  to  read,  and  they  are  so  trained  in 
habits  of  minute  observation  and  close  atten- 
tion that  they  seem  to  learn  almost  at  sight. 
Her  maximum  number  is  twenty-two ;  but 
she  admits  so  many  only  because  among  such 


little  ones  there  is  seldom  a  day  when  all 
would  be  present.  One  has  a  cold,  another 
the  measles,  or  another  an  anxious  grand- 
mother, who  thinks  the  weather  is  too  in- 
clement ;  so  that  not  more  than  sixteen  or 
eighteen  are  likely  to  be  in  school  at  once, 
and  that  is  as  large  a  number  as  the  true 
kindergarten  ought  to  contain. 

I  wish  I  could  make  a  picture  for  you  ol 
this  room  and  the  little  people  in  it.  There 
are  pictures  on  the  walls,  such  as  Cheney's 
crayon  of  the  Sistine  Madonna ;  on  brackets 
are  graceful  busts;  bouquets  are  in  pretty 
vases ;  but,  above  all,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
green  things  growing,  potted  plants  in  large 
variety  and  in  a  very  thrifty  condition.  This 
idea  of  growing  plants,  you  must  under- 
stand, is  one  of  Froebel's  essentials.  It  is 
good  for  the  body,  he  thinks,  to  tend  them ; 
it  is  good  for  the  soul  to  love  and  watch 
them.  Each  child  has  one  or  more.  His 
plant  is  as  much  his  own  as  his  cap  or  his  mit- 
tens. He  waters  it — ^he  picks  off  the  dead 
leaves — he  turns  it  tow'ard  the  sun — ^he  is 
proud  of  it  beyond  measure.  The  children 
who  are  present  each  day  are  allowed,  as  a 
favor,  to  tend  the  plants  of  the  absent ;  and 
they  do  this  faithfully  and  with  great  delight. 

Imagine,  in  this  picture-adorned,  blos- 
soming room,  a  dozen  little  tots,  niore  or 
less — ^girls  and  boys  being  about  equally  re- 
presented. Fancy  them  seated  in  little  chairs, 
so  as  not  to  tire  their  tiny  legs,  before  long, 
low  tables,  just  about  as  high  as  thd  seat  of  a 
grown-up  person's  chair,  made  of  light,  pol- 
ished wood,  divided  by  black  lines  into 
square  inches,  by  which  the  eyesV)f  the  chil- 
dren presently  become  accustomed  to  mea- 
sure objects.  Here  they  sit  for  half  an  hour, 
busy,  perhaps  at  building  with  blocks,  per- 
haps at  modeling  in  clay,  perhaps  at  folding 
paper,  or  drawing,  or  embroidering  on  cards; 
for  no  John  or  Richard  who  has  been  trained 
in  a  kindergarten  will  be  necessarily  depend- 
ent on  his  wife's  caprices  as  regards  his  but- 
tons. This  work  goes  on  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  there  is  half  an  hour  of  play.  But, 
first,  I  must  tell  you  about  the  "occupation," 
as  they  call  it. 

Building  with  blocks  sounds  like  mere  fun, 
doesn't  it?  but,  really,  it  exercises  these 
little  minds  very  actively.  They  were  given, 
when  I  was  there,  a  cube,  which  in  Froebel's 
list  of  **  Gifts"  is  numbered  the  fourth.  It 
is  composed  of  eight  wooden  oblongs,  two 
inches  in  length,  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  These  little  oblongs  are  shaped 
like  bricks,  you  perceive,  and  with  them  the 
children  are  instructed  to  build.    Each  one 
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must  have  his  own  idea,  and  plenty  of  room 
is  thus  given  for  invention.  One  built  a 
bridge,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it,  suggested 
,  by  the  one  in  the  Public  Garden.  Another 
made  a  summer-house  and  explained  bis 
notion  of  its  construction.  Another  made 
what  he  called  an  engine,  with  the  gate  to 
shut  when  the  bell  rings,  and  the  sign-board 
over  it.  He  had  a  spare  oblong,  and  he  set 
it  up  on  end  and  said  it  was  the  man  to  tend 
the  gate.  Another  little  fellow,  full  of  fun 
and  brightness,  made  a  school-house  and 
set  a  solitary  oblong  in  front  of  the  door. 
"Who  is  that?"  asked  Miss  Garland. 
"That  is  Elise,  coming  all  alone,  as  she  did 
this  morning,"  he  said,  laughing.'.  Elise 
was  a  small  maiden,  with  bright  eyes  and 
many  ruffles,  who  was  usually  escorted  by  a 
nurse,  but  who  had  surprised  them  that  morn- 
ing by  coming,  with  the  utmost  dignity, 
quite  alone. 

After  this  half-hour's  "  occupation"  was 
over,  there  came  half  an  hour  of  play.  The 
plays  are  set  to  music,  and  are  the  most  ad- 
mirable system  of  gymnastics  imaginable. 
Let  no  one  aspire  to  teach  a  kindergarten 
who  cannot  sing,  at  least  tolerably,  for  the 
amusement  is  all  accompanied  by  singing. 
They  play  mostly  ring  plays,  so  contrived  as 
thoroughly  to  exercise  the  muscles,  to  teach 
grace  of  motion,  and  to  prepare  the  little 
folks  for  future  dancing.  After  half  an  hour's 
play  comes  another  "occcupation."  Per- 
haps it  is*  drawing.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  peculiar  slates,  grooved  into  little 
squares  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each  way.  This 
aids  them  to  be  accurate  in  their  lines.  As 
they  go  on  the  slates  are  changed,  the 
grooves  becoming  less  and  less  deep,  until  at 
last  they  can  draw  as  accurately  on  plain 
slates  as  they  could  at  first  on  the  grooved 
ones.  Or  perhaps  they  weave  paper,  choos- 
ing their  own  combinations  of  color.  Or 
they  model ;  and  one  little  boy  had  shaped 
out  of  clay  a  surprisingly  good  turtle.  Their 
leaf  impressions  in  clay  were  extremely  deli- 
aite  and  pretty.  All  the  time  their  atten- 
tion is  alert ;  their  habits  of  close  and  accu- 
rate observation  are  forming,  and  they  are 
so  interested  in  what  is  going  on  as  to  know 
no  weariness.  They  wait  on  themselves,  and 
put  away  all  their  implements  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  using  them,  with  a  careful  order- 
liness which  is  in  itself  an  excellent  training 
for  the  future  man  or  woman.  They  learn 
to  be  independent  and  self-helpful. 

There  is  only  one  public  kindergarten  at 
present  in  Boston,  but  there  is  a  wide-spread 
desire  that  there  should  be  others — enough 


to  accommodate  the  whole  city  full  of  little 
folks.  The  one  objection  is  the  price.  It 
is  the  most  expensive  of  public  schools, 
because,  while  one  teacher  can  and  does 
ordinarily  attend  to  the  instruction  of  fifty 
scholars  or  more,  the  utmost  number  which 
can  be  taught  with  advantage  in  a  single 
kindergarten  is  twenty-four.  Miss  Garland, 
in  her  private  school,  would  not  admit  so 
large  a  number  as  this ;  but  it  would  be  the 
maximum  number  of  the  public  kindergar- 
ten. The  single  public  one  already  estab- 
lished is  at  the  corner  of  Allston  and  Somer- 
set streets,  imder  the  charge  of  Miss  Symonds, 
a  teacher  trained  by  Miss  Garland.  The 
outlay  for  the  necessary  working  apparatus 
for  the  first  year  is  not  less  than  f  150,  and 
the  city  hesitates  to  pay  a  teacher  a  full 
teacher's  wages  to  instruct  two  dozen  babies, 
and  to  add  f  150  more  to  buy  them  scientific 
toys.  But  the  kindergarten  advocates  trust 
to  this  one  experiment  to  prove  their  system 
so  useful,  arid,  indeed,  so  necessary,  that  the 
public  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  difference  in 
condition  of  the  **  human  flowers,"  as  Froe- 
bel  loves  to  call  them,  in  the  different  schools 
already  in  progress  in  Boston.  Miss  Garland 
has  under  her  care  the  pot-house  blossoms — 
the  delicate  little  fairies  who  are  brought  to 
her  by  their  maids  or  their  coachmen,  and 
who  are  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  The 
public  kindergarten  contains  good,  hardy, 
native  flowers,  corresponding  with  those 
which  grow  out  of  doors  in  oiu*  gardens,  fed 
by  wholesome  rain  and  sun  and  dew.  And 
the  two  kindergartens  which  the  North-End 
Mission  hds  just  added  to  its  already  noble 
work,  are  they  not  full  of  weeds — ^poor,  little, 
vagabond,  wayside  thistles  ?  Miss  Garland 
says  her  great  difficulty  is  to  interest  her 
pampered  little  ones — ^used  to  French  dolls 
and  unlimited  bon-bons — ^in  the  simple  plea- 
sures of  the  kindergarten.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  so  much  luxury  at  home  that  the 
pictures  and  flowers  and  little  or]\aments 
which  would  be  a  vision  of  impossible  loveli- 
ness to  some  poverty-stricken  child,  seem  to 
them,  at  first,  trivial  and  of  small  account. 
But,  as  soon  as  their  intellects  are  fully 
awakened,  as  soon  as  they  have  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  observation  and  invention,  she 
has  no  more  trouble.  Yet  she  half  seemed 
to  envy  the  teachers  of  children  who  were 
not  the  curled  darlings  of  fortune.  **It 
would  be  so  lovely,"  she  said,  "to  give 
them  their  first  glimpses  of  beauty  add  order 
— ^to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  a  new 
world."    As  to  the  mission  schools,  one  of 
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them  is  taught  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  the 
other  by  a  Protestant;  so  that  for  little 
wayfarers  of  either  faith  there  is  congenial 
welcome. 

One  cannot  go  to  a  kindergarten  without 
becoming  enthusiastic  about  the  system. 
You  see  the  little  creatures,  so  quick,  so  ob- 
servant, so  inventive,  and,  above  all,  so 
bright  and  so  happy.  **  How  do  you  punish 
them?'*  I  asked;  *' for,  of  course,  being 
human  children,  they  are  naughty  some 
times."  ''They  seldom  need  anything  more 
than  the  mildest  reproof,*'  was  the  answer ; 
**  but  when  thex  do,  it's  quite  sufficient  to 
move  the  offenaer's  chair  away  from  the 
others,  and  give  him  a  little  sense  of  isola- 
tion." 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  trained  teachers 
for  this  system,  for  every  year  Miss  Garland 
has  a  class  of  young  ladies  in  the  afternoons^ 
She  carefully  instructs  them  in  her  theory  and 
practice ;  allows  them,  by  turns,  to  assist  in 
the  exercises  of  her  own  school ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  she  will  have  aoundantly  fitted 
them  for  their  work,  provided  always  that 
nature  has  been  beforehand  with  her  ia  giv- 
ing them  a  mental  and  spiritual  adaptation  to 
receive  her  instructions.  For  let  no  one  think 
that  to  teach  in  a  kindergarten  is  a  simple 
matter^  requiring  little  culture  and  le^ 
genius.  I  know  of  no  more  exacting 
occupation.  Infinite  tact,  infinite  sweet- 
ness, infinite  patience,  are  a  few  of 
the  requisitions.  Wordsworth's  perfect  wo- 
man, nobly  planned,  would  be  none  too  good 
for  it.  But,  given  the  teacher  at  once  wise 
and  zealous,  and  the  parent  who  understands 
that  to  spen  words  of  three  letters  is  not  thje 
only  or  the  most  important  knowledge  possi- 
ble to  an  in&nt  human  being,  and  we  can 
certainly,  by  the  system  of  Froebel,  make 
our  children  thoughtful,  reasoning,  inven- 
tive, and  orderly  J,  almost  from  their  cradles ; 
and,  above  all,  we  can  so  quicken  and 
awaken  their  perceptions  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  using,  to  the  best  advantage, 
whatever  opportunities  the  future  may  ofier 
them. 

The  general  interest  in  this  system  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Four  or  five  other  visi- 
tors were  at  Miss  Garland's  when  I  was 
there,  ampng  them  a  gentleman  and  his  wife 
from  Minnesota,  who  wished  to  make  the 
system  useful  on  the  frontier.  A  young  lady 
came  in — one  of  Miss  Garland's  class  of 
teachers  who  graduated  last  week — and  it 
apiieared^hat  she  had  already  been  engaged 
by  a  number  of  wealthy  families  to  keep  a 
summer   kindergarten   at   Beverly  Farms, 


which  was  to  combine  with  the  regular  sys- 
tem all  out-of-door  delights  of  flowers  and 
birds  and  sea  and  sky. 

To  the  almost  universal  use  of  this  system,  ^ 
there  is,  as  I  said,  the  one  sole  objection- 
its  expensiveness.  People  must  very  thor- 
oughly understand  the  importance  of  eaily 
training  in  order  to  be  willing  to  paysonwch 
to  educate  their  babies.  The  state  not  only 
hesitates  before  one  teacher  and  I150  worth 
of  apparatus  for  every  two  dozen  scholars, 
but  the  parent  stops  to  consider  at  |^a  yeai 
for  a  wee  object  just  out  of  its  cradle;  but, 
meantime,  enough  are  being  taught  to  show 
the  worth  of  the  system ;  and  the  few  who 
have  both  the  sense  to  perceive  its  advanta- 
ges arid  the  money  to  procure  them,  are 
likely  to  see  their  reward  in  the  eduoited 
perceptions  of  their  very  young  children. 

New  York  Tribum. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

A  LIST  of  questions  equal  in  degree  of 
difficulty  was  used  at  each  of  the  an- 
nual examinations  in  Perry  county,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1874,  by  Silas  Wright, 
county  superintendent. 

In  theoryof  teaching,  Wickersham's  School 
Economyls  made  the  basis.  In  U.  S. 
History,  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  such  as 
may  be  obtained  from  Seavey's,  Swinton's 
or  Barnes's,  with  the  constitution.  A  selec- 
tion of  one  or  two  verses  is  read  by  the 
applicant  after  he  has  pronounced  singly  the 
words  of  the  first  sentence* 

READIKG. 

Mark  the  accented  syllable  of  Yosemiie.  Define 
pilgrimage t  splendor ^  balustrade,  Mark  opposite,  on 
the  right  of  tne  word,  the  number  indicating  the  let- 
ters necessary  to  the  sound  of  castle.  What  kind  of 
word  is  wind-blown?  Explain  the  mark.  Define 
Emphasisy  and  give  the  classification  of  the  subject 

What  principle  would  you  give  as  a  guide  to  your 
pupils  in  the  use  of  Inflection  ?  Write  examples 
requiring  the  different  kinds  of  inflection— mark 
each.  Do  you  teach  the  elementary  sounds? 
Why  ?  What  is  the  correct  position  of  the  reader? 
What  is  reading? 

SPELLING. 

Limekiln,  roguish,  chestnut,  time«piece,  amateur, 
women,  hymen,  rhubarb,  horrible,  polygon,  tolera* 
ble,  horrible,  tyranny,  scalene,  receipt,  review,  car- 
riage, tocsin,  *  anise,  beckon,  *  supersede,  celery, 
o'clock,  deficit,  jewsharp,  metallic,  chattel,  peisim- 
mon,  tenet,  valise,  police. 


GRAMMAR. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  boy  and  to;  another 
containing  tailor  and  goose;  a  third  containing  Jew 
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zn^grtaUr;  a  fourth  having  a  collective  noun  and 
a  transitive  verb.  Write  correctly :  On  either  side  of 
the  river  was  the  tree  of  life.  Who  did  you  go 
with?  Hav«  either  of  you  seen  him?  The  one- 
third  of  6  is  2.  Wrench  the  clothes.  Write :  He 
drove  like  Jehu.  Either  James  or  William  will 
come.  All  came  but  Jane.  Who  struck  whom? 
Write  the  present  tense,  past  tense,  and  perfect  par> 
ticiple  of  eat,  sit,  swim,  fly,  burst,  drink,  set,  win. 
Wnie  the  plural  of  focus,  oasis,  animalcula,  brother, 
7,  deer,  I,  who,  Mary,  Mr.,  fish,  tailor,  spoonful. 
Compare  smart,  up,  chief,  worse,  rocky,  square,  black- 
ish. Writetheordinalsof  7,21,^,  ICO.  Write  the  op- 
posite gender  of  Jew,  hero,  stag,  teacher,  lass,  hun- 
ter, nephew,  sir,  czar,  maid,  duke,  bride.  Write  the 
following,  using  correctly  the  possessive  sign: 
Brooks's  Arithmetics,  eagles'  nests,  men's  hats,  as- 
sessors' lists.  Teachers'  institute. 

NoTB.— These  exercises  arc  given  orally  by  the  examiner. 
After  they  have  beea  written  in  the  class  the  sentences  are  an- 
^aed  and  parsed.  The  papers  are  then  collected  and  exam- 
ined. 


THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

Write  your  name  and  post-office.  Your  age  in 
years.  The  number  of  terms  you  have  taught.  The 
Barnes  of  the  books  on  teaching  that  you  have  read 
or  studied.  Are  you  a  reader  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  youmalf  answer  Yes,  or  No.  Can  you  teach 
vocal  music?  Give  the  arguments  /^r  and  against 
prizes  as  incentives  to  study.  What  should  the 
teacher  be?  In  teaching  what  subjects  do  you  ^ise 
the  blackboard?  Is  it  necessary  for  teachers  of 
the  lower  grad^  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
higher  branches  of  study?  What  are  the  character- 
istics of  a  good  question?  What  constitutes  a  good 
answer?  What  are  the  purer  ideal  creations  ?  Give 
Ihe  proper  incentives  to  study.  What  does  school 
government  include  ?  Do  you  teach  arithmetic  in- 
dactively  or  deductively?  How  do  you  call  and 
dismiss  your  classes  ?  Write  a  composition  of  five 
sentences  on  School  Organization. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

Constitution, — ^Where  must  all  revenue  bills  origi- 
nate? What  is  the  U.  S.  guarantee  to  each  state? 
Of  how  many  Senators  aoes  the  U.  S.  Senate 
consist  at  the  present  time?  Who  and  from  what 
counties  are  the  Pennsylvania  Senators?  When 
must  the  yeas  and  nays  be  entered  in  the  Journal  ? 
How  many  powers  has  Congress?  Name  four. 
Who  ordained  and  established  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Sutes?  What  constitutes  eligibility  for 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S. 
Senator,  President  and  Chief  Justice? 
•  Administrations, — When  and  where  was  the  Con- 
federate government  formed?  Give  a  battle  of  each 
year  of  the  War  of  Secession  ?  Name  the  presidents 
and  the  political  party  to  which  each  belonged  in 
the  order  of  their  administrations?  What  president 
was  the  general  of  the  Rio  Grande?  When,  or  in 
whose  a&inistration  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
fought,  Perry's  victory,  Alexander  Hamilton  killed  in  a 
duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  Orders 
in  Council,  "Milan 'Decree,"  Lafayette's  visit  to 
America  ?  When  did  Washington  die  ?  John  Adams  ? 
Thomas  Jefferson  ?  When  was  the  struggle  for  Kansas, 
the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo,  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California?  What 
regularly  elected  presidents  were  not  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March?    How  long  will  the  U.  S.  be 


without  a  president  before  the  next  regularly  elected 
president  will  be  inaugurated  ?  What  president  was 
president  of  thi^  ,U.  S.  Constitutional  Convention? 
who  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration?  What 
father  and  son  were  presidents  of  the  United  States  ? 
Who  was  called  the  "old  man  eloquent?"  Who 
was  the  bachelor  president?  Who  was  the  most 
scholarly  president  ? 

Elementary  History. — English  discoveries.  The 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  celebrated  for  talking  rather 
than  shooting  qualities?  Different  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  the  colonies?  Why  was  America  named 
after  Americus  Vespucius  instead'  of  Christopher 
Columbus  ?  Who  were  the  American  commanders 
at  Ticonderoga,  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton,  Wyoming, 
Charleston,  Yorktown?  What  distinguished  for- 
eigners came  to  aid  us  during  the  Revolution? 
Settlements  of  Conn.,  R.  I.,  Va.,  N.  H.,  N.  J., 
Penn.,  Carolina. 

Give  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  battle  of 
each  year. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Political  with  Map-Drawing, — Define  Ge  ography, 
Gk)vemment,  Religion.  Name  the  principal  sea- 
ports of  England,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Greece,  Brazil,  Japan,  China,  Uni^d  States.  Name 
the  circles  and  explain  their  use  and  the  reason  for 
their  position.  Denne  political  divisions.  Draw  a  map 
of  New  York.  Give  the  form  of  government  and 
the  name  of  ruler  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  Prussia,  Japan , 
China,  and  Patagonia.  Give  the  county,  the  state, 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  county  of  Penna.,  in 
which  the  following  places  are  found :  Archangel, 
Crimea,  Tunis,  Havre,  Constantinople,  Moscow, 
Yeddo,  Hue,  Calcutta,  Liverpool,  Cscpetown,  Mon- 
rovia, Deme.  Melbourne,  Beunos  Ayres,  Valparaiso, 
Aspinwall,  Havana,  Carson  'City,  Tahlequah, 
Lincoln,  Baton-Rouge,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Spring- 
field, Wilmington,  Washington,  Brooklyn,  Erie, 
Chester,  Philadelphia,  Scranton,  Pottsville,  Gettys- 
burg, Lancaster,  Allentown,  Reading,  Newport. 

What  people  have  celebrated  their  millenary 
anniversary?  Give  the  highest  mountain,  the 
most  active  volcano,  the  most  remarkable  river  in 
the  Western  Continent — in  the  Eastern  Continent, 
the  longest  river,  the  largest  lake,  the  most  populous 
city,  the  city  that  includes  the  greatest  number  of 
square  miles  within  its  limits.  How  do  the  con- 
tinents differ  from  the  hemispheres?  Name  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  what  states 
are  the  following  minerals  found  :  Gold,  silver,  coal, 
granite,  salt,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  marble? 

Physical  Geography. — Why  is  the  climate 
milder  in  England  than  in  the  same  latitude 
in  America?  Upon  what  theory  can  you  ac- 
count for  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  geysers? 
Give  classification  of  rivers,  valleys,  lakes,  oceans, 
continents,  animal  kingdom  (Cuvier's),  vegetable 
life,  clouds,  winds  and  ocean  currents.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  color  and  saltness  of  the  ocean  ? 
Has  the  phenomenon  of  hail  in  the  summer  been 
satisfactorily  explained  ?  What  are  isothermal  lines  ? 


WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ; 

Why  does  multiplying  }i  ^y  yi  give  a  product 
less  than  the  multiplier  or  multiplicand  ?  Write  ^9, 
9£%  9f(f9  9liJid->  9cts.,9d.,9<',9min»,  9^9 sec,  99'^ 
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9  sq.  yd.,  9  cu.  ft.,  9  wk.,  9  pwt.,  9  gr.,  9  lb, 
9  A.  Read  8.44^1.  Write  a  proper,  compound, 
improper,  and  complex  fraction;  <a  mixed  number; 
the  reciprocal  of  7 ;  a  number  of  ten-thousandths. 
Define  arithmetic,  unit,  ratio,  proportion,  interest,  a 
fraction,  a  decimal,  notation,  and  numeration.  Write 
a  compound  number  with  all  the  denominations  of 
the  Cubic  Measure  table. 

Problems. — How  much  landat|2.25  per  sq.  ft.  will 
^2,000,000  buy?  The  shadow  of  a  cloud  was 
observed  to  move  600  ft.  in  23^  seconds;  what  was 
the  wind's  velocity  per  hour  ?  From  a  heap  of 
potatoes  containing  243  bus.,  2pk.,  were  filled  150 
baskets,  each  holding  3  pk.,  2  qt.  How  many 
bushels  and  pecks  remained  in  the  heap  ?  A  bushel 
of  grain  was  raised  from  iqt.,  ipt.  What  decimal 
was  the  seed  of  the  crop?  When  greenbacks, 
measured  in  gold,  were  at  20^  discount,  what  was 
gold  measured  in  greenbacks  ?  Bought  a  pile  of 
wood  28  ft.  long,  3.75  feet  wide  and  4  ft.  high  at  $4 
a  cord  ;  owing  to  some  worm-eaten  sticks  the  vender 
deducted  4  cu.  ft ;  what  was  the  cost  ?  If  a  cellar 
if  20  ft.  square,  and  walled  with  stone  8  ft  in  height, 
required  the  number  of  perches  in  the  wall,  if  it  is 
1.5  feet  thick,  and  each  perch  is  25.75  cu.  ft? 

If  by  selling  a  quarter  of  pepper  for  105  mills 
there  is  2  cents  los^  what  is  the  loss  per  cent.  ?  How 
long  before  the  voting  has  ended  in  San  Francisco, 
Long.  122°  13^  W.,  can  the  voters  of  Eastport,  Me., 
Long.  67°  W.,  telegraph  to  San  Francisco  the  result 
of  their  election,  the  polls  closing  at  both  places  at 
sunset  ?  

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  following  problems  were  placed  on  the  board 
for  written  solutions : 

My  friend's  watch  loses  2  minutes  in  3  hours,  and 
mine  gains  20  minutes  a  day;  they  were  set  by 
correct  time  yesterday  noon,  and  are  now  half  an 
hour  apart ;  what  time  is  it  ?  If  8  boys  weed  a 
garden  in  5  hours,  in  what  time  will  the  job  be  con>- 
pleted,  provided  3  boys  leave  when  the  work  is  half 
done? 

Oral  Solution,— '^v^  E  to  F :  My  age  is  5  years 
more  than  yours,  but  4  years  ago  my  age  was  yi,  of 
what  yours  will  be  4  years  hence ;  what  was  the  age 
of  each? 


DRILL  IN  PRIMARY  READING. 


BY   EMMA  GARFIELD  MARTIN. 


THE  increasing  prominence  of  elocution- 
ary training  is  one  of  the  natural  out- 
growths of  educational  advancement.  It  is 
a  kind  of  "  modernism'*  in  its  application  of 
present  methods,  while  in  principle  it  is 
among  the  oldest  elements  of  ancient  classi- 
cal culture.  Much  of  the  spcfech-making  of 
to- day  is  quite  a  different  affair  from  the 
famous  orations  of  Grecian  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity. 

We  are  sometimes  termed  a  nation  of 
speech-makers,  and  if  a  verdict  is  to  be  ren- 
dered on  the  evidence  of  the  tomes  of  debates 
that  annually  teem  from  the  national  and 
state  printing  offices,   the  judgment  would 


affirm  the  proposition.  In  these  times  when 
political,  religfous,  social  and  moral  ques- 
tions are  to  be  discussed  by  all  classes,  and 
frequently  by  both  sexes,  in  public  assem- 
blages, there  are  few  persons  that  think  earn- 
estly on  the  topics  of  the  day  who  do  not 
find  occasions  on  which  they  desire  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  before  others.  Nearly  every 
one  must  have  either  felt  or  noticed  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  great  mass  of  those  who  s^ 
pear  in  public,  in  the  elements  of  elocution- 
ary training.  When  Pope  said  **  The  sound 
must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense,"  he  could 
hardly  have  addressed  himself  to  some  of  the 
modern  "  mad  ranters"  with  any  hope  of 
being  heeded. 

That  proverb  of  Solomon  which  says,  "  A 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver,"  might  find  a  ready  appli- 
cation to-day  in  an  elocutionary  sense. 

It  is,  in  fact,  often  a  matter  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  occasions  the  most  wonder,  the 
intelligence  displayed  by  some  speakers  in 
the  matter  of  their  address,  or  the  uncouth- 
ness  of  the  manner  of  their  delivery.  To 
specify  faults  is  always  easier  than  to  suggest 
practical  remedies.  In  this  case  the  general 
idea  of  the  necessity  for  more  thorough  and 
systematic  training  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
voice  will  readily  be  made  apparent. 

A  more  specific  proposition,  however,  I 
desire  to  discuss.  It  may  be  worded  (though 
perhaps  somewhat  negatively)  in  this  way : 
The  most  prolific  occasion  of  the  stilted  and 
unnatural  methods  of  speaking  in  public,  and 
often  in  conversation,  is  the  want  of  proper 
elementary  training  in  reading  in  our  prim- 
ary schools.  Illustrations  are  plentiful.  I 
can  readily  recall  innumerable  instances 
where  young  pupils  in  attempting  to  read 
put  on  an  almost  entire  change  of  features, 
and  transform  their  natural  expression  into 
one  so  strained  and  painful  that  it  actually 
excites  pity  to  look  at  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  words  come  out  with  a  spasmodic 
emphasis,  and  that  the  whole  reading  exer- 
cise is  an  unnatural  one  ?  Further,  can  it 
be  doubted  that  such  reading  develops  bad 
habits  of  speaking  in  public  ?  The  process 
by  which  a  good  style  of  reading  and 
speaking  is  acquired,  is  largely  imitative. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  early  life  especi- 
ally, the  imitative  faculties — ^if  the  term  may 
be  used — ^are  most  active,  and  that  the  edu- 
cational system  that  brings  them  into  promi- 
nent use  in  primary  teaching,  is  the  most 
effective.  Habits  of  early  life  become  almost 
a  part  of  the  individual. 
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An  unnatural,  stiltecl  habit  of  reading 
once  formed,  is  with  much  difficulty  reme- 
died; whereas,  an  easy,  natural  style,  if 
thoroughly  acquired  in  youth,  bears  its  im- 
press forever  after.  He  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  be  constantly  before  the  public,  needs 
that  systematic  drilling  in  the  principles  of 
elocution  which  should  constitute  it  a  spe- 
ciality in  his  professional  course  of  study. 
The  finished  orator  acquires  his  special  pow- 
ers of  impressing  and  wielding  an  audience 
usually  by  liberal  natural  gifts  supplanted  by 
thorough  study  and  practice  of  the  elements 
that  constitute  spoken  language. 

But  it  is  not  to  that  class  I  am  specially 
referring,  although  incidentally  it  would  be 
mcluded.  I  speak  of  those  whom  accident, 
or  peculiar  circumstances,  or  other  causes 
needless  to  enumerate,  bring  before  the  pub- 
lic without  any  special  preparation  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  voice  further  than  that 
received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  an  ele- 
mentary education.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the 
present  generation  has  brought  out  more 
prominently  the  deficiency  in  the  vocal  cul- 
ture of  the  women  of  our  country  than  the 
recent  so-called  "Temperance  Crusade." 
lam  not  entering  into  any  discussion  of  that 
phase  of  warfare,  but  refer  to  it  merely  as 
an  illustration.  Thousands  of  meetings  have 
been  held  all  over  the  country  during  the 
past  year,  at  which  the  speakers  were  of  the 
female  sex.  Fault-finding  that  has  almost 
approached  accusation  in  its  character,  has 
been  indulged  in  to  the  effect  that  the  speakers 
possessed  voices  that  could  scarcely  be  heard 
by  the  most  attentive  listeners.  Not  only 
that,  but  where  one  did  succeed  in  raising 
her  voice  to  a  pitch  to  be  heard,  it  generally 
grated  on  the  ear  in  a  harsh  manner,  or  as- 
sured a  sing-song  tone  that  was  anything  but 
entertaining.  It  would  be  presumption  to 
say  that  all  this  would  be  remedied  by  the 
primary  instruction  to  which  I  allude.  It 
is  not,  however,  beyond  the  facts  to  state 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  glar- 
ing fault  is  the  want  of  an.  easy,  unaffected 
style  of  speaking. '  Of  coarse,  cogent,  logi- 
od,  convincing  speakers  cannot  be  made  out 
of  every  person  who  has  a  natural  way  of 
talking,  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
method  of  delivery  is  a  strong  element  in 
the  impression  produced  on  th^  audience. 
If  a  person  cannot  read  in  a  way  that  will 
convey  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  author's 
meaning,  and  impart  it  in  a  manner  that  is 
not  affected  for  the  occasion,  there  is  but 
little  hope  that  he  can  appear  to  advantage 
before  an  audience.     Equally  true  is  it  that 


if  a  person  acquires  a  stilted,  unnatural  style 
of  reading  in  youth,  the  chances  are  over- 
whelmingly   in    favor  of  his   retaining  it 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Pittsburgh,  Fa. 
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THE  visitor  to  our  common  schools  is 
frequently  struck  with  surprise  by  the 
strangely  careless  manner  in  which  recita- 
tions are  so  often  attended  to  by  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  There  is  such  a  shiftless, 
shambling  way  of  getting  through  with  the 
recitations,  as  though  the  whole  matter  was 
simply  to  get  through.  Pupils  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  knowing  the  lesson,  and  many 
seem  to  be  satisfied  whether  they  know  the 
lesson  or  not,  while  the  teacher  seems  to  rest 
contented  in  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
discharged  his  duty  by  "hearing"  the  lesson. 
We  have  too  many  mere  hearers  of  lessons 
in  the  school  room. 

The  recitation  properly  consists  of  two 
parts;  the  language  and  the  facts  of  the 
lesson.  Both  these  should  receive  careful 
attention.  The  language  in  which  a  lesson 
is  recited  should  be  grammatically  correct, 
clear,  and  full;  the  facts  of  the  lesson,  that 
is  the  things  learned,  should  be  stated  with 
thoroughness  and  exactness.  Teachers 
should  noj;  permit  ungrammatigal  expres- 
sions to  pass — for  instance,  "them"  for 
"those,"  and  "is"  for  "are"— and  they 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  vague,  uncer- 
tain statement  of  the  facts  comprised  in  the 
lesson.  The  pupil  should  have  a  clear 
conception  of  these  facts,  he  should  see 
nothing  "as  through  a  glass  darkly,"  and 
he  should  be  required  to  express  his  knowl- 
edge properly.  School  is  the  place  to  learn 
to  do  this;  if  it  is  not  done  ther^,  where  will 
it  be  done  ? 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  pupils 
should  recite  in  the  manner  here  recom- 
mended. In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  will 
not  know  how  well  a  pupil  knows  his 
lesson  unless  he  recites  it  just  as  well  as  he 
knows  it;  and  unless  the  teacher  knoMrsthis, 
he  will  not  know  just  what  he  ought  to  say 
to  explain  any  difl^cylties  in  the  lesson,  or 
what  to  add  by  way  of  illustration,  &c. 
Again,  the  pupil  will  remember  the  lesson 
better  by  reciting  it  to  a  teacher;  and  especi- 
ally if  he  takes  pains  to  recite  the  lesson 
well,  the  mere  effort  to  do  so,  will  impress  it 
more  firmly  and  permanently  upon  his  mind. 
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This  certainly  is  something  worth  attending 
to.  Finally;  by  requiring  pupils  to  recite 
their  lessons  correctly  and  accurately,  they 
acquire  a  habit  of  expressing  themselves  in 
this  manner,  and  surely  that  is  something. 
How  many  quarrels  and  law-suits  grow  out 
of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  habit  of  ex- 
pressing themselves,  which  many  people 
have.     Perhaps   no    other   means    can  be 


suggested,  of  making  neat,  concise  and 
correct  speakers,  that  will  prove  so  effective 
as  this.  At  all  events,  a  stop  should  be  put 
to  the  careless  and  inefficient  mode  of  recit- 
ing which  prevails  in  so  many  schools.  It 
is  productive  of  scarcely  any  good  results, 
while  the  habits  of  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion which  grow  out  of  it,  at  least  balance 
the  advantages. 


♦  ■»  ♦ 
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J.  P.  WICKER8HAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

LET  all  teachers  read  and  profit  by  the 
clear,  practical  and  cultured  article  in 
this  number,  by  Prof.  J.  Willis  Westlake. 
Teachers  are  deficient  in  literary  culture — 
many  of  them  sadly  deficient.  This  ought 
not  to  be  true.  No  other  body  of  men 
enjoy  the  same  opportunity  of  reading.  If 
well  improved,  certain  hours  almost  every 
day  might  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  by  the 
hardest  worked  teacher.  Will  Prof.  West- 
lake  or  some  other  person  equally  compe- 
tent prepare  for  The  Journal  a  course  of 
English  reading  for  teachers  2  Many  teachers, 
we  believe,  are  ready  to  follow  in  this 
matter  a  safe  guide. 

We  lay  elsewhere  before  our  readers  an 
address  by  Dr.  George  P.  Hays,  President 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  deliv- 
ered before  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  its  recent  meeting  at  Detroit.  His 
subject,  that  of  Intermediate  Schools,  by 
which  hd  means  schools  of  a  grade  between 
the  common  schools  and  the  colleges,  is  one 
of  immediate  and  pressing  interest.  We 
feel  sure  that  none  of  our  readers  will  fail  to 
profit  by  his  able  discussion  of  it.  As  to 
ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing 
Dr.  Hays*  views  as  a  whole,  and  very  little 
in  endorsing  them  in  detail.  Indeed,  they 
are  much  the  same  as  those  presented  in 
several  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  want  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion must  be  supplied  by  increasing  the 
number  of  endowed  academies  and  public 
high  schools  in  the  state  and  strengthening 
those  already  in  existence.  There  is  no 
real  antagonism  between  the  two  classes  of 
institutions,  as  there  is  none  between  the 


common  schools  and  higher  institutions  of 
any  kind.  "It  is  utterly  disreputable,"  in 
the  language  of  Dr.  Hays,  "that  there  should 
be  anything  but  coSperation"  between  their 
respective  friends.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  we  advocated  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  at  Meadville, 
the  closer  union  of  all  our  educational  insti- 
tutions; but  as  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
will  show,  we  were  then  pronounced  a  radi- 
cal, and  voted  down  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  Never  faltering  in  our  advocacy 
of  this  measure  from  that  day  to  this,  we 
expect  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  Pennsyl- 
vania will  have  a  system  of  education  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  from  the  common 
school  to  the  university,  united  and  harmo- 
nious. Dr.  Hays,  methinks,  has  a  vision 
clear  enough  to  see  this  glad  day  and  a  heart 
big  enough  to  welcome  it. 

The  address,  in  speaking  of  Normal 
schools,  contains  a  slight  error  in  reference 
to  the  course  of  study  for  these  institutions 
as  fixed  in  this  state.  It  contains  provision 
not  only  for  ElemAtary,  but  for  Scientific 
and  Classical  instrtfction.  The  two  latter 
courses  are  quite  as  extensive  as  Dr.  Hays 
would  wish.  The  trouble  is  that  but  a  small 
number  of  students  are  willing  to  remain 
long  enough  to  finish  the  higher  courses. 
There  is  not  yet  sufficient  demand  for 
teachers  possessing  high  qualifications  or 
sufficient  salary  held  out  as  an  inducement. 
But  the  better  day  is  coming.  We  must 
"labor and  wait." 


We  reproduce  here  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasizing it,  one  of  Dr.  Hays'  pointed  para- 
graphs. He  says  in  speaking  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
plans  proposed  in  the  interest  of  intermedi- 
ate schools : 

The  other  deficiency  is  one  which  afflicts  oor 
whole  system  of  state  schools.  It  is  the  intcrfcrcD<« 
of  gutter  politicians  with  these  matters  about  which 
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they  know  nothing  at  all.  Pandering  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  rabble  for  the  sake  of  votes,  they  per- 
petually criticise  and  quarrel  with  every  effort  to  ele- 
vate oar  schools,  and  so  annoy  able  and  sensible 
teachers  that  they  are  driven  out  of  the  Held,  and  it 
is  then  confided  to  such  incompetent  hands  that  its 
course  of  study  must  be  lowered  or  they  can*t  teach 
it.  Our  hope  is  in  that  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  which  will  lead  them  to  keep  in  office  the  men 
now  in  office  who  have  broad  views  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  to  guard  with  unceasing  vigilance  against 
the  admission  to  educational  offices  of  those  who  are 
low  enough  to  make  it  an  instrument  for  mere  party 
promotion.  When  directorships  and  teachers'  chairs 
come  to  be  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  a  political  victory, 
an  end  has  come,  for  the  time,  of  the  value  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  boasted  bulwark  of  American  liberty. 


Prof.  F.  A.  Ali.en,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  attending  a  series  of  Institutes  in  the  §tate 
of  New  York,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  plan  of  having  the  Institutes  continue  in 
session  for  two  weeks,  as  in  New  York, 
instead  of  one  week,  as  in  this  state,  is  not 
comparatively  very  successful.  He  finds  the 
attendance  of  teachers  much  moire  irregular 
there  than  here,  and  consequently  instruction 
cannot  be  so  systematic  or  so  fruitful  in  good. 

One  of  the  liveliest  Institute  papers  that 
has  come  under  our  notice  is  the  Daily 
Institute  Echoy  published  at  Youngsville,  by 
Messrs.  Hoag  and  White,  during  the  recent 
sessions  of  the  Warren  County  Institute. 
The  terse  and  satisfactory  reports  of  lectures 
and  lessons  were  made  by  Miss  Anna  M. 
Porter.  If  Warren  has  many  teachers  who 
can-  do  as  well,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Suther- 
land upon  his  corps.  Mr.  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
Supts.  H.  S.  Jones,  J.  C.  Graham,  C.  C. 
Taylor,  Miss  McCleery  and  others  said  good 
things  and  did  good  work.  The  spicy  sheet 
under  notice  closes  an  extended  biographical 
sketch  of  our  old  friend  Woodruff,  with  the 
quiet  remark  that  he  is  "a  very  handsome 
man."  Of  course!  Supt.  Sutherland  knows 
the  "points"  of  a  good  platform  man. 

In  a  notice  of  a  teachers'  institute  held  in 
the  state  of  Indiana,  we  see  it  stated  that  a 
course  of  lessons  was  given  on  "  Morals  and 
Manners,"  with  practical  application  to  the 
school-room  \.  and  also  there  was  presented 
an  outline  of  Mental  Science,  with  a  view  of 
leading  teachers  to  see  that  this  science  is  the 
basis  of  all  true  instruction.  Some  efforts  in 
the  same  direction  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
stitutes of  this  state.  Has  not  the  time  come 
for  something  more  direct  and  systematic  ? 
Surely,  our  teachers  have  much  to  learn  con- 
cerning the  moral  training  of  children  ;  and 
all  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  that 


does  not  reach  down  to  the  solid  ground  of 
the  principles  of  mental  science  must  be  loose 
and  unworthy  of  confidence. 

We  have  never  liked  the  plan  of  expelling 
so-called  bad  children  from  school.  With 
such  children  in  many  cases  the  school  is 
their  only  hope.  They  have  no  homes,  or 
worse  than  none.  Church  and  Sabbath- 
school  are  closed  to  them.  No  parents  or 
friends  look  after  them,  and  the  example  of 
their  companions  is  moral  poison.  Coming 
from  cellar,  or  garret,  or  loathsome  alley,  the 
school  furnishes  the  only  ray  of  light  that 
penetrates  their  warped  and  darkened  minds. 
To  tuFn  them  out  of  school  is  most  likely  to 
ruin  them  forever.  Thus  treated,  they  are 
apt  to  lose  all  self-respect,  all  hope,  and  sink 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  crime. 
Teachers,  hesitate  long  before  expelling  a 
child  from  school.  Consider  his  surround- 
ingS,  the  influences  that  have  made  him  what 
he  is;  find,  if  possible,  an  open  way  to  his 
heart,  and  save  him. 


If  anywhere  in  this  country  a  compulsory 
educational  law  should  be  successful,  it  is  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  state  is 
small,  the  population  dense,  the  intelligence 
above  the  average,  the  traditions  of  the 
people  not  wholly  averse  to  stringent  legis- 
lation, the  general  school  officers  able  and 
earnest,  and  yet  the  recent  law  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
seems  to  be  there  as  in  other  states  a  dead 
letter.  We  take  the  following  figures  from 
i\iQ  National  Normal  : 

The  enumeration  last  year  was  131  ^748 — this  year 
132,908,  showing  an  increase  of  1,160  children  who 
should  l>e  in  the  schools,  and  indicating  that  if  the 
system  worked  even  as  well  this  year  as  last,  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance. 
But  the  enrolment  last  year,  without  a  compulsory 
law,  was  1 14,805,  while  this  year  with  the  compulsory 
law  it  is  only  114,757,  showing  an  actual  decrease 
of  48.  So  that  last  year  without  the  law,  the  enrol- 
ment was  87  pei  cent,  of  the  enumeration ;  this 
year,  with  the  law  it  is  only  86.  Again,  the  attendance 
last  year  without  the  law  was  79.30  per  cent,  of  the 
enrolment ;  while  this  year,  with  the  law,  it  is  onlv 
70.27  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment ;  showing  a  small 
decrease,  but  a  decrease  notwithstanding.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  noticed  that  in  com- 
paring the  figures  for  the  post  six  years,  the  first  year 
of  the  compulsory  law  is  the  first  year  to  show  a 
decrease  in  the  enrolment. 

These  figures  seem  to  be  authentic.  If 
they  do  not  tell  the  truth,  will  Secretary 
Northrop  explain? 

The  new  Leonard  school  house  at  Clear- 
field was  dedicated  to  the  work  of  public  in- 
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struction  on  Friday  evening,  October  pth. 
The  exercises  took  place  in  the  Opera  House. 
The  audience  was  large,  and  consisted  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school  and  many 
citizens.  On  the  platform  sat  the  members 
of  the  school  board,  a  committee  of  citizens 
who  had  assisted  the  board  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  exercises,  Judge  Leonard, 
lo  whose  generosity  the  school  owes  almost 
everything,  and  the  speakers  invited  for  the 
occasion.  An  orchestra  furnished  appropri- 
ate music. 

Wm.  McCuUogh,  Esq.,  presided,  and  first 
introduced  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Wallace,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  school  board,  in  some  happy 
remarks,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  school 
house  and  handed  it  over  to  the  citizens. 
The  trust  was  received  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens in  a  neat  speech  by  Dr.  Wilson.  State 
Superintendent  Wickersham  then  delivered 
a  congratulatory  address.  Other  speeches 
followed,  until  the  audience  became  quite  en- 
thusiastic. Ex-Governor  Bigler,  a  member 
of  the  school  board,  who  had  been  West  on 
business  connected  with  the  Centennial,  ar- 
rived at  home  about  nine  o'clock,  came  im- 
mediately to  the  hall,  and  was  received  with 
the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  pleasure. 
The  whole  audience  arose  to  their  feet  and 
gave  him  cheer  after  cheer.  The  Governor 
jetumed  thanks  and  expressed  his  warm  ap- 
proval of  the  enterprise  and  the  public  school 
.-system  generally. 

Judge  Leonard,  after  whom  the  school  is 
•named,  is  a  hale  old  bachelor.  His  contri- 
Ibution  to  it  now  amounts  to  some  thirty  odd 
thousand  dollars.  Having  no  children  him- 
self, he  has  become  the  intellectual  foster- 
father  of  all  the  children  of  the  town  for  all 
time.  He  will  need  no  other  monument  to 
keep  his  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of  the 
coming  generations  of  the  people  of  his  town 
€or  centuries. 

The  school  building  is  beautifully  located, 
iDuilt  of  brick,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
^ve  hundred  pupils,  and  makes  a  very  hand- 
some appearance.  The  furniture  is  of  the 
Ibest,  and  the  internal  conveniences  are  those 
most  approved  in  modern  school  architec- 
ture. As  a  whole  it  is  a  credit  to  the  town 
and  the  State. 


,  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition. — ^This 
grand  exhibition,  now  open  in  Philadelphia, 
has  already  been  visited  with  delighted  in- 
terest by  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  a  great 
school  for  the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  man  of  science.  The  Franklin  Institute 
was  formed  a  half  century  since  for  the  pur- 


pose of  instructing  all  those  who  labor  with 
head  or  hand  in    industrial    pursuits;  for 
bringing  together  all  such,  that  each  might 
freely  communicate  with  the  other ;  that  the 
knowledge  of  each  might  become  the  com- 
mon property  of  all.     Formed  by  mechanics, 
with  the  co-operation  of  men  of  science,  these 
classes  have  in  it  ever  since  worked  harmon- 
iously   together,    so    that    by    their  joint 
efforts  its  publications  and  its  labors  have, 
though    fully    abreast    the    scientific   pro- 
gress of  the  time,  been  eminently  practical. 
Its    last    public  exhibition  was  held  some 
fifteen  years  ago.     Two  reasons  are  assigned 
in  explanation  of  this  fact,  namely,  lack  of 
means  and  inability  to   procure  a  building 
large  enough  for  such  display  as  must  be  made. 
That  now  occupied  is  the  old  freight  depot  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  the 
comer  of  Market  and  Thirteenth  streets, 
^ which,  as  it  has  been  fitted  up,  affords  some 
two  and  a  quarter  acres  of  space  for  exhibi- 
tion  purposes.     There  are  more  than  six 
hundred    exhibitors,    representing    almost 
every  department  of  industry,  and  applica- 
tion for  space  was  made  by  some  six  hundned 
more  who    could    not  be  accommodated. 
Before  his  grand  ascension,  the  aeronaut 
sometimes  sends  off  a  small  balloon  to  test 
the  upper  currents.     Philadelphia  does  the 
same  in  this  four  weeks  exhibition  j  and,  as 
everybody  inquires,  if  this  be  the  advance 
courier,  what  will  be  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition to  follow  it  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
national  birth?     We  anticipate  in   it  "the 
mirror  of   the  arts  and  manufactures  not 
only  of  a  single  city,  nor  of  a  state,  nor  of 
a  continent  even,  but  of  the  whole  civilized 
world!*'     Philadelphia  has  never    had   an 
exhibition  at  all  to  be  compared  with  this; 
it  greatly  surpasses  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  American  Institute  in  New  York,  and  it 
is  said  that   the  display  of  machinery  in 
motion  has  never  been  equaled  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  exhibition  was  formally  opened 
by  Governor  Hartranft,  in  the  following  apt 
extempore  address : 

The  duty  has  been  assigned  me  to  formally 
declare  the  Exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
opened.  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  \  did  not  better 
understand  the  important  nature  of  this  occasion. 
My  absence  from  home  and  official  duties  through^ 
out  the  state  in  some  way,  prevented  me  from  fully 
appreciating  the  object  of  the  gathering  here  to-day. 
This  is  a  skirmish  line  in  advance  of  what  is  to  take 
place  here  in  the  Centennial  year.  You  are  here 
now  educating  yourselves,  so  that  when  that  Expo- 
sition is  formally  opened,  Philadelphia  will  present  a 
better  appearance  than  she  would  have  done  had 
you  remained  inexperienced  until  that  time.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  a  boy,  I  visited  the  Franklin  Institute 
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Exhibition,  and  it  was  then  to  me  a  great  teacher  as 
well  as  great  collection  of  curiosities;  and  the  only  regret 
I  have  to  express  here  is  that  this  Institute  has  not 
been  able  to  continue  its  annual  exhibitions  from 
year  to  year.  Great  good  must  certainly  flow  from 
them.  There  is  no  more  fitting  place'  upon  this  conti- 
nent for  an  exhibition  of  this  character  than  here,  in 
a  city  which  is  more  famous  for  its  industries  and 
manufactures  than  any  other  in  this  Union ;  which 
stands  perhaps  second  only  in  the  world  [applause], 
and  which  is  situated  in  a  state  the  richest  in  its 
minerals  and  raw  materials.  I  hope  that  you  will 
hereafter  continue  these  exhibitions  annually,  and  that 
you  will  take  special  pains,  either  by  schools  or  other- 
wise, to  see  that  your  skilled  labor  is  advanced.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  attract 
the  attention  of  Pennsylvania,  rich  as  she  is  in  her 
minerals.  What  she  wants  is  the  skilled  labor  char- 
acteristic of  the  Old  World.  You  can  educate  it 
here  just  as  well  as  they  educate  it  there.  And  you 
need  further,  the  protection  of  the  Government,  not 
for  the  manufacturer,  but  for  the  skilled  laborer. 
[Applause.]  Without  that  protection  you  would  not 
have  that  which  you  now  have  in  this  hall.  There 
would  be  little  machinery  worth  exhibiting  made  in 
this  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  opening  of  this  exhibition,  and  I  now,  in  the 
presence  of  this  assembly,  of  the  committee  and 
officers,  declare  this  exhibition  formally  opened. 

We  have  but  one  word  more  to  everybody 
within  reach  of  Philadelphia :  Go  and  see. 


Superintendent  D.  B.  Brunner,  of 
Berks  county,  keeps  stirring  up  his  people  to 
"good  works''  for  the  schools.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  "open  letter"  of  his  to  "the  school 
directors  and  friends  of  education  in  Berks." 
We  adopt  it,  and  address  it  to  all  the  school 
directors  and   friends  of  education   in  the 

state :  ^ 

Many  of  the  schools  in  Berks  county  are  doing 
veiy  well.  The  steady  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  many  of  our  districts  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  education  could  reasonably 
expect.  The  school  boards  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on 
the  welfare  of  the  children ;  houses  are  remodeled 
and  fumbhed  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus, and  the  teachers  are  persevering  in  acquiring 
more  information  and  learning  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  it  to  others.  It  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  if  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  schools  of 
our  county.  There  are  some  districts  in  which  there 
is  no  perceptible  progress  from  year  to  year.  School 
boards  do  not  have  any  progressive  ideas,  and  when 
anything  new  is  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
trict, they  are  afraid  to  adopt  or  enforce  it,  lest  it 
might  excite  the  displeasure  of  some  neighboring 
citizen.  There  is  generally/  no  more  enthusiasm 
among  the  teachers  than  among  directors  or  people. 

In  some  districts  the  pupils  in  the  second  readers 
know  more  than  the  pupils  in  tlie  fourth  readers  in 
other  districts.  Why  is  it?  Are  the  children  in 
some  districts  more  talented  and  docile  than  in 
others  ?  In  all  my  intercourse  with  the  people,  and 
in  my  examinations  of  classes  during  my  school 
visiting  for  five  years,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  an  extraordinary  mental  endow- 
ment bestowed  upon  the  people  of  some  districts  and 
not  upon  those  in  others.    Brains,  talents  and  capa- 


bilities for  study  cannot  be  circumscribed  by  town- 
ship lines ;  they  are  found  everywhere.  But  why, 
then,  is  there  this  great  difference  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  in  different  districts  having  the 
same,  length  of  school  term?  The  chief  causes  are 
want  of  apparatus,  disqualified  teachers,  and  an 
adherence  to  the  old  mode  of  teaching  and  school 
management. 

The  farmers  in  these  districts  are  fully  up  to  the 
times — they  have  mowing  machines,  reapers,  drills, 
patent  forks,  patent  plows,  &c.,  in  fine,  all  trades  and 
occupations  are  rapidly  advancing.  A  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  farming  operations  within  the  last 
fifteen  years.  But  what  changes  have  been  made  in 
our  schools  in  the  same  period  of  time  ?  The  houses 
are  the  same,  only  more  uncomfortable ;  the  desks 
are  the  same  but  more  dilapidated ;  the  black-boards 
are  as  small,  the  books  as  irregular,  and  the  teachers 
nearly  as  poor.  The  houses  had  no  approaches  then, 
neither  have  they  now.  A  few  districts  have  granges, 
but  no  institutes. 

I  do  not  ask  the  directors  to  tear  down  the  houses 
and  build  palaces,  but  I  do  most  emphatically  entreat 
them  to  build  plain,  substantial,  modern  school 
hposes.  At  present  about  fifteen  school  houses  are 
in  process  of  erection,  all  of  which  will  be  first-class 
houses  except  four.  Three  of  these  have  platforms 
along  one  end  of  the  building,  but  two  windows 
occupy  some  of  the  space  which  should  be  covered 
with  the  blackboard.  This  is  a  serious  mistake. 
The  whole  end  should  be  kept  for  a  blackboard. 
Besides,  if  directors  desire  to  economize,  a  black- 
board will  cost  less  than  the  windows,  and  will  be  of 
more  value.  In  one  district  the  directors  have 
resolved  to  make  no  platform  along  the  end  of  the 
new  house,  for  if  they  did  it  would  necessitate  the 
erection  of  a  larger  building,  and  would  increase  the 
expense.    This  building  is  on  the  plan  of  the  old  one. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  good  scythe  could  be  bought 
for  one  dollar ;  now  the  farmers  pay  over  a  hundred 
dollars  for  a  mowing  machine.  A  needle  then  cost 
less  than  a  cent,  now  nearly  every  family  has  a 
sewing  machine  that  costs  $65.  The  mowing  and 
sewing  machines  cost  vastly  more  than  the  scythe 
and  the  needle,  and  are  considered  cheaper  even  at 
these  high  figures. 

If  an  old-fashioned  school  house  can  be  built  for 
t^oo\  a  modern  one  for  $i,2cx>  is  worth  more  than 
twice  as  much.  A  large  blackboard  costs  more  than 
a  small  one  and  excels  it  as  far  as  the  mowing-machine 
excels  the  scythe,  or  the  sewing  machine  the  needle. 
Fifty  dollars  expended  for  apparatus  for  each  school 
will  bear  an  interest  of  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum. 
A  regular  series  of  books  will  cost  less  than  several 
irregular  ones,  and  if  a  good  teacher  cost  twice  as 
much  as  a  poor  one  he  may  be  worth  three  times  as 
much. 

Parents  and  friends  of  education  in  districts  in 
which  thi^  state  of  affairs  exists,  the  schools  will 
never  improve  as  long  as  we  manage  them  as  we  did 
in  the  past.  You  all  desire  better  schools.  Intro- 
duce improvements  into  your  schools  to  the  same 
extent  that  you  have  introduced  them  in  your  business 
and  trades.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  build, 
build  school  houses,  adopt  and  introduce  a  regular 
series  of  books,  give  us  the  most  necessary  apparatus, 
and  accept  a  regular  and  improved  plan  of  teaching; 
your  schools  will  in  a  few  years  rank  as  high  as 
they  do  in  other  districts,  and  when  your  children 
leave  school,  they  will  at  least  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  having  a  practical  elementary  education. 
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Re-union  Address. — ^We  make  below 
some  extended  extracts  from  the  re-union 
address  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Bierly,  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport  Register,  at  the  recent  closing  of 
the  Centre  Co.  Normal  Institute : 

Fellow- Students  :  We  are  here  as  brethren,  co- 
educators  as  well  as  students.  From  our  varied  em- 
ployments, those  of  us  who  have  gone  out  from 
school,  now  return  to  mingle  our  own  with  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  those  yet  here,  but  pre- 
paring for  the  higher  duties  of  educators.  The 
pleasures  of  school  life  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
our  reflections,  and  properly  so,  for  they  are  perhaps 
the  least  clouded  of  all  our  experiences.  But  may  we 
not  find  in  this  re-union,  time  to  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  our  progress  and  the  secrets  of  our  success,  if  any 
we  have  yet  attained?  How  have  we  achieved 
success  in  any  given  undertaking  ?  Have  we  aspired 
to  excellence  ?  Did  we  rely  on  our  own  powers  and 
efforts  in  the  main,  and  apply  for  help  only  when  our 
resources  were  exhausted  ?  If  so,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction pf  knowing  that  we  have  worked  on  the  true 
basis  of  honest  ambition,  self-reliance,  and  the  firm 
will  to  achieve  results. 

Intellectual  growth  tolerates  no  models.  Those 
who  would  ape  the  peculiar  mental  habits,  style  or 
traits  of  this  one  or  that,  generally  fail  in  their 
attempts.  The  world  has  produced  but  one  Cicero, 
but  one  Whitefleld,  but  one  Shakspeare,  but  one 
Dante.  It  is  full  of  great  individuals,  but  none  of 
them  leave  records  of  the  same  texture  or  the  same 
measure  of  height  or  breadth  or  degree  of  inclination. 
Hence  the  more  obvious  is  the  truth  of  our  principle 
of  individuality.  We  can  usually  become  what  we 
wish  to  be,  if  we  put  forth  unceasing  effort  directed 
by  wisdom ;  but  in  the  work  of  direction  through 
new  paths  we  need  kind  teachers,  wise  counselors. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  destiny  which  sometimes 
slaps  endeavor  in  the  face  and  defeats  our  most  prom- 
ising plans ;  but  generally,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  afterwards  the  great  apostle,  endeavor  is 
blind.  Our  will  is  left  free  enough,  but  being  wild 
and  lacking  prudence,  often  conscience,  it  ventures 
beyond  its  determined  sphere  and  treads  within  the 
realm  over  which  the  flaming  sword  is  wielded. 
Then  we  encounter  destiny,  and  then  we  murmur 
with  the  deceitful  and  revengeful  Dane, 

There**  a  divinity  that  shmpee  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

It  is  then  that  we  should  summon  patience  and 
fortitude  and  go  on  with  life's  work,  adapting  our- 
selves to  the  truth  before  us,  and  thus  wring  success 
from  what  may  seem  to  us  adversity. 

We  recur  to  the  progress  of  this  school  and  the 
measure  of  success  with  which  each  of  us  has  been 
favored.  We  can  indulge  but  a  brief  retrospect.  I 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  measure  of  success 
which  I  believe  it  to  have  attained  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1866,  after  the  first  election  of  our  worthy 
superintendent  and  principal.  I  was  present  at  its 
beginning,  can  call  to  mind  its  first  efforts,  and  the 
nntidng  work  of  the  superintendent,  then  newly  elect- 
ed, to  give  it  the  prestige  of  the  best  school  in  the 
county  for  those  preparing  to  teach ;  how  it  grew  in 
numbers,  reputation  and  importance ;  how  the  socie- 
ties were  organized,  first  the  Excelsior,  then  the 
Eureka  or  Ladies  Society ;  I  know  of  the  envies  and 
rivalries  it  innocently  inspired  and  of  the  difficulties 
that  were  in  the  way,  but  which  were  surmounted  by 


the  superintendent,  who  himself  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  **Non  palma  sine  pulvereP  "No 

Ealm  without  the  dust,"  or  no  excellence  without 
ibor. 
In  1872,  at  the  triennial  convention  of  directors, 
I  think,  and  also  the  time  of  the  election  of  our 
superintendent  for  his  third  term,  the  question  of  the 
County  Normal  was  brought  before  that  body  fay 
Superintendent  Magee.  Upon  ample  consideration, 
the  directors  unanimously  voted  to  have  the  school 
continued,  and  they  suggested  tliis  pleasant  village  as 
its  future  location.  In  accordance  with  this  sugges- 
tion the  school  was  located  here  and  has  continued 
to  prosper.  It  has  been  a  power  for  good,  increasing 
in  numbers  and  proving  its  benefits  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  so  that 
these  are  now  unexcelled  in  the  state.  With  its  suc- 
cess prejudices  against  it  have  pretty  thoroughly  van- 
ished and  its  influence  for  good  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized. Such  results  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  us 
who  were  identified  with  the  earlier  work  of  the 
school ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be  here  to  congratu- 
late your  principal  and  make  common  cause  with  the 
present  students.  I9  tdis,  we  evoke  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  human  characteristics.  We  strike  hands, 
pledge  mutual  encouragement,  and  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose. Old  friendships  are  renewed  and  cemented, 
new  ones  are  formed,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  becomes  the  brighter 
and  better  for  it. 

Let  us  bear  with  us,  as  we  go  hence,  the  firm 
resolve  to  do  more,  to  win  more,  to  develop  within 
ourselves  the  nobler  manhood  that  rises  to  the  level 
of  our  greater  possibilities.  Let  us  cherish  the  true 
in  life's  struggles,  foster  the  beautiful,  and  aspire  to 
the  good.  If  we  do  with  our  might  only  what  we 
believe  to  be  right,  and  win  success  by  fidelity  to 
these  principles  of  life,  we  will  have  done  our  duty. 


TOWARPS  DESPOTISM? 


GOVERNMENT  in  this  country,  both 
during  and  since  the  war,  has  tended  to- 
wards centralization.  We  soon  learned  that 
great  armies  could  not  be  organized  and 
handled  on  republican  principles ;  and  ac- 
customed to  the  order,  speed,  and  strength  of 
military  power,  we  are  slow  to  abandon  it  for 
that  best  but  most  complicated  and  difficult 
mode  of  government  in  which  each  person 
thinks  and  acts  for  himself.  This  is  the  na- 
tural consequence.  One  who  has  held  a 
command  in  an  army  and  become  habituated 
to  the  exercise* of  military  authority,  will, 
most  likely,  if  transferred  to  civil  life,  carry 
with  him  the  military  spirit  and  the  military 
mode  of  transacting  business.  He  will  de-  • 
precate  discussion,  be  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, issue  orders  to  equals  as  if  to  sub- 
ordinates, and,  like  Alexander,  cut  Gordian 
knots  rather  than  take  the  time  and  trouble 
necessary  to  untie  them.  Neither  does  the 
man  from  the  ranks  cease  to  be  a  soldier  in 
becoming,  an  ordinary  citizen.    While  in  the 
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army,  he  could  not  act  for  himself  and  soon 
found  it  of  little  use  to  think  for  himself.  His 
food  and  clothing  were  provided  for  him. 
He  was  moved  hither  and  thither  at  the 
word  of  command.  He  fought  as  ordered, 
when  and  where  and  how.  At  first  restless 
under  such  discipline,  he  soon  became  used 
to  it,  by  and  by  he  liked  it,  and  in  the 
end,  losing  the  instinct  of  self-government, 
found  it  painful  to  assume  responsibilities 
of  any  kind.  These  two  classes,  officers 
and  soldiers,  form  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people ;  and  under  their  influence,  and,  per- 
haps, still  more,  moved  by  what  seems  to  be 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  civil  affairs  are  fast 
passing  under  the  sway  of  military  govern- 
ment or  government  conducted  according  to 
the  military  method.  In  saying  this  we  mean 
no  censure  upon  the  brave  men  who  led  our 
armies  or  the  men  who*  filled  their  ranks ; 
we  only  speak  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
army  life  in  its  effect  upon  civil  affairs,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  make  more  plain  the  great 
danger  which  now  threatens  the  common 
school  system  of  this  country. 

In  adopting  systems  for  the  education  of 
the  young,  all  the  older  states  were  particu- 
larly careful  to  entrust  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, the  immediate  representatives  of  those 
who  were  to  pay  the  school  taxes  and 
patronize  the  schools,  all  the  weightier  mat- 
ters connected  with  their  management.  In 
New  England,  the  town  meeting  elected  the 
school  committee  men,  and  these  committee 
men  levied  and  collected  the  taxes,  built  the 
school  houses,  employed  the  teachers,  select- 
ed the  text-books,  and  made  all  needful  dis- 
ciplinary regulations  for  the  school.  The 
county,  and  still  less  the  state,  had  scarcely, 
anything  to  do  in  the  matter.  With  us,  here 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  same  principle  con- 
trolled all  the  early  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  common  schools.  Every  township 
was  made  a  school  district,  and  the  citizens 
ofthe  district  were  permitted  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  would  put  in  opera- 
tion a  system  of  free  schools  or  otherwise. 
If  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  free  schools,  then 
these  same  citizens  elected  from  among  them- 
selves school  directors  in  whose  hands  were 
placed  all  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  their 
system  into  full  effect.  Outside  parties  had 
little  moral  and  no  compulsory  authority. 
The  people  were  permitted  to  manage  their 
own  school  affairs  in  their  own  way,  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  local  self-government,  the 
very  life  of  a  republic. 

In  the  course  of  time  in  this  state  and  in 
^er  states  there  was  felt  the  want  of  a 


general  officer  to  examine  teachers  and  viSt 
schools,  and  the  city  and  county  superinten- 
dency  was  established.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  institution  of  this  office,  at  least  in  this 
state,  to  weaken  the  powers  originally  vested 
in  school  directors.  The  directors  in  con- 
vention elected  the  superintendents,  and 
were  aided  in,  but  not  relieved  from,  theiij 
duties  by  these  officers.  Faithfulness  to  the 
Republican  principle  does  not  prevent  the 
central  authority,  county  or  state,  from 
giving  light  to  guide  the  people  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  or  from 
extending  to  them  a  helping  hand  in  time 
of  need ;  it  only  forbids  such  authority  to 
do  for  them  what  they  can  do  or  can  learn 
to  do  for  themselves. 

The  people  thus  kept  their  own  schools. 
They  may  not  have  kept  them  as  well  as 
they  could  have  been  kept  for  them.  Pro- 
gress of  course  was  more  slow  than  if  some 
hand  with  despotic  power  had  built  their 
school-houses,  employed  their  teachers,  and 
compelled  them  to  send  their,  children  to 
school ;  but  it  has  a  sure  and  steady  growth. 
While  they  were  educating  their  children 
they  were  educating  themselves.  Their 
schools  were  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
and  ihey  were  proud  of  it.  Their  own  pro- 
gress in  self-government,  in  ability  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  citizens  in  a*  free 
country,  in  the  attainment  of  full  manhood, 
was  measured  by  the  progress  of  their 
schools. 

But  a  change  seems  to  be  approaching. 
We  can  no  longer  wait  for  the  results  of 
a  gradual,  healthy  growth;  We  have 
gathered  the  hasty  fruit  of  military 
organization  in  other  fields,  why  not  try  its 
efficiency  in  the  department  of  schools? 
The  people  move  too  slowly ;  "let  us  quicken 
their  steps  with  a  proper  degree  of  compul- 
sion. They  do  not  build  school  houses 
sufficiently  good,  let  us  build  these  houses 
for  them.  They  are  incompetent  to  select 
text  books  for  their  own  children  to  read, 
then  place  this  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
central  commission.  Some  of  them  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school  as  much  or  as 
regularly  as  we  think  they  ought  to  do. 
What  is  the  use  of  persuasion  ?  It  is  only 
a  waste  of  time.  Let  us  make  haste  to 
compel  them.  To  accomplish  all  this,  of 
course  we  must  place  a  general  at  the  head 
of  the  system,  give  him  a  subaltern  in  every 
school  district  and  declare  throughout  the 
whole  state  a  kind  of  martial  school  law  in 
every  district.  Are  we  ready  for  the  change  ? 
Are  free  institutions  a  failure?    Must  we 
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accept  despotism  and  a  king?  For  one,  we 
answer  these  questions  in  the  negative.  We 
shall  stand  by  the  old  landmarks,  and,  with 
our  latest  breath,  cry  out,  Vive  la  Republique  I 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


THE  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Kentucky,  Hon.  H.  A. 
M.  Henderson,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Superinten- 
dents' Association,  from  which  the  following 
on  State  Superintendency  is  an  extract : 

You  must  allow  me  to  assume  that  the  Superin* 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  each  state  is  the 
normal  head  of  a  school  system  possible  to  this 
.country.  He  should  be  selected  for  his  qualifica- 
tions. In  most  of  the  states  he  will  be  the  organiz- 
ing force  of  the  system.  If  he  is  not  enthusiastic, 
industrious,  tactical,  intelligent,  free  of  speech  and 
pen,  but  little  advance  can  be  expected.  The  aver- 
age legislator  will  be  ignorant  of  the  existing  laws, 
imperfectly  informed  upon  the  subject  of  educational 
reform,  and  be  biased  by  the  prejudices,- passions,  or 
geographical  views  of  a  local  constituency.  He  will 
ordinarily  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  study 
the  history  and  theories  of  education,  comparative 
school-laws,  or  the  topographical  distribution  of  the 
territory  to  be  provided  for  by  judicious  legislation. 
My  observation  is,  thai  there  is  no  subject  that  lawyers 
and  law-makers  have  studied  so  little  as  school 
jurisprudence.  The  lawyer  has  so  little  profitable 
litigation  connected  with  the  administration  of  a 
school  system,  that  his  attention  is  not  apt  to .  be 
directed  toward  this  subject  as  toward  the  other 
branches  of  his  profession.  Men  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  except  here  and  there  an  exceptional  case, 
regard  the  whole  subject  as  of  too  much  magnitude 
to  successfully  enlist  their  endeavors.  The  study  of 
a  school  system  is  a  special  subject  and  of  sufficient 
importance  and  comprehension  to  engage  the  most 
mature  and  exhaustive  reflection  of  a  mind  compe- 
tent to  wrestle  with  so  complex  a  problem. 

The  Superintendent's  time  and  attention  should  -be 
wholly  devoted  to  his  official  duties.  He  should 
gather  to  the  shelves  of  his  library  the  best  books 
upon  school  organization  and  architecture ;  he  should 
carefully  peruse  the  suggestions  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  office,  or  who  are  contemporary 
with  him  in  other  states ;  he  should  acquaint  himself 
with  the  laws  of  other  commonwealths,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  present,  in  eclectic  form,  the  best  sugges- 
tions in  them  all  for  the  consideration  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  framing  of  a  code  for  his  own  ;  *he 
should  scrutinize  the  reports  and  recommendations  of 
all  the  subalterns  of  his  department,  and  be  prepared 
to  sit  in  calm  and  wise  judgment  upon  conflicting 
views,  and  to  harmonize  a  variety  of  diverse  opinions ; 
he  should  inspect,  personally,  the  field  which  he 
supervises,  and  converse  freelv  with  school  officers, 
parents  and  pupils,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers ; 
pe  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  partizan 
bias,  regarding  himself  as  the  servant  of  all  people, 
and  holding  the  scales  of  justice  with  an  even  hand, 
he  should  arm  himself  with  arguments  for  the  public 
ear,  with  a  view  of  toning  up  sentiment,  and  with 
special  pleas  with  which  to  overcome  the  objections 


of  legislative  committees';  he  should  be  able  to 
answer  all  communications  with  an  intelligent 
dignity;  he  should  be  skillful  and  discriminating  in 
the  drafting  of  his  reports ;  he  should  be  possessed 
of  an  abounding  patience,  that  he  may  preserve  tlie 
equipoise  of  his  temper  when  his  most  cherished 
measures  are  antagonized;  he  must  be  content  to 
work  and  wait  for  results,  and  have  faith  to  believe, 
though  for  the  time  defeated,  that  that  which  deserves 
to  succeed  will  one  day  triumph,  and,  to  this  end,  be 
willing  to  lay  foundations,  though  others  should 
enter  upon  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  uprear  the 
superstructure  whose  design  he  drew  upon  his  trestle- 
board. 

Above  all,  he  must  have  an  honest  heart  in  hii 
work.  If  he  undertakes  the  office  merely  for  its  pay, 
he  will  be  most  likely  satisfied  when  he  exhibits  abil- 
ity enough  to  draw  his  salary.  If  he  counts  the 
thought  and  toil,  incident  to  an  enthusiastic  employ- 
ment of  his  position,  as  worthy  the  enlistment  of  the 
best  endowments  of  the  human  mind  and  energy, 
then  his  labors  will  not  discourage  him ;  nor  will  his 
failures  cast  his  aspirations  to  the  ground ;  nor  will 
the  pain  of  opposition  paralyze  his  endeavors ;  nor 
will  difficulties  intimidate  him  to  dare  to  attempt  the 
good  that  courage  might  win.  No  man  with  a  timid 
theory  or  a  faltering  purpose  is  expected,  by  the  pub- 
lic, to  lay  his  hand  upon'  the  axle  of  any  great 
movement.  No  party  could  hazard  the  experiment 
of  ratifying  the  candidacy  of  an  enemy  of  common 
schools  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent.  He 
is,  at  least,  expected  to  be  in  earnest,  and  to  give  no 
sham  advocacy  to  a  system  that  proposes  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  If  there  is  a  being  who  deserves 
and  as  certainly  will  receive  the  contempt  of  the  peo* 
pie,  as  that  an  avenging  Nemesis  waits  upon  the 
hypocrisies  of  men,  it  is  that  individual  who,  for  mere 
official  position  or  pelf,  is  satisfied  to  be  thrust  into 
place,  under  the  disguise  of  friendliness  to  education, 
afterward  to  betray  with  the  traitor's  kiss  for  bribe, 
or  by  theft,  or  by  indolence,  the  great  cause  intrusted 
to  his  keeping.  If  indignant  heaven  does  not  smite 
such  a  man  with  its  hottest  thunderbolts,  he  may,  at 
least,  expect  to  be  scourged  by  the  knout  of  an  in- 
sulted public  opinion.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be 
the  head  of  the  system  or  any  of  his  subaltern  officiah, 
the  people,  whose  trust  he  has  ^[eceived,  demand  of 
him  earnestness  in  his  work. 

Nobody  has  a  right  to  the  office  of  state  or  county 
or  city  superintendent,  or  district  trustee  or  teacner 
who  is  hot  fired  with  a  peculiar  zeal  to  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  The  school  officer,  of 
whatever  station,  must  magnify -his  work.  If  he 
thinks  meanly  of  any  office  to  which  he  con- 
sents to  be  called,  and,  therefore,  undervalues 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  hjs  post,  he 
will  soon  degrade  his  work.  If  in  the  humblest 
places  of  this  noble  service  as  a  workman  on  the  tem- 
ple of  human  culture,  he  exalt  his  office  bj  diligent, 
faithful,  self-respectful  service,  he  will  pass,  by  the 
verdict  of  an  approving  public,  to  stand  jewelled 
among  the  noblemen  of  this  realm  of  mind.  But  even 
though  the  public  may,  for  the  time,  seem  nnappre- 
ciative  of  his  toils  and  sacrifices,  those  he  has  best 
served  appear  froward  and  fretful  because  results  have 
not  met  an  extravagant  expectation,  and  unreasoning 
criticism  may  be  unjust  and  hard,  careless  of  his  bur- 
dens,  thankless  for  his  pains,  he  is  not  to  be  unduly 
mindful,  but  remember,  while  the  smile  or  encour- 
aging word  of  those  for  whom  he  has  struggled  and 
suffered  would  gladden  his  worn  and  weary  heart  and 
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make  the  wasting  service  the  sweeter,  that  it  is  not  for 
this  alone  he  is  harnessed  in  this  battle.  He  is 
soldier  in  a  strife  whose  awards  are  richest  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  motives  well  meant,  and  duties  nobly 
perfonned.  There  is  a  sunnier  smile  which  is  always 
showering  its  beams  upon  him — a  good  word  speaking 
in  tones  of  benediction  to  an  ear  within  the  soul. 

The  state  should  provide  the  means  and  appli- 
ances for  making  the  superintendent  free  in  the  field 
of  his  toil.  The  salary  should  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  incumbent  from  ail  that  financial  uneasiness  so 
&tal  to  mental  work,  and  to  allow  him  to  respond  to 
the  various  local  calls  that  are  made  upon,  skilled 
talent  for  its, best  service.  Merely  routine  labor  is 
easily  perfonned,  and  can  be  cheaply  procured.  The 
extra  and  more  important  work  which  cultured  en- 
ergy and  enterprise,  when  properly  encouraged,  can 
put  forth,  quadruples  this  mere  automatic  performance 
of  office  duties.  It  was  the  sage  remark  of  my  prede- 
cessor in  office,  that,  '*  in  the  expenditure  of  large 
means  and  agencies  to  great  ends  in  any  cause  or  en- 
terprise,  the  worst  and  unwisest  economy  is  that  kind 
of  parsimony  which  denies  a  sufficiency  of  means  and 
agencies  to  utilize  and  apply  the  materials  and  forces 
on  hand  to  the  best  advantage,  and  suffers  them  to  be 
used  to  ina4equate  purpose,  or  wasted  in  percentage." 

If  the  superintendent  is  expected  to  encourage  the 
fiunt-hearted  in  his  jurisdiction  by  strong  and  coura- 
geous communications  addressed  in  response  to  their 
expressed  misgivings  or  their  fears ;  if  he  is  required 
to  assist  the  county  examiners  in  preparing  proper 
questions  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teach- 
ers' certificates ;  if  it  -is  demanded  by  law  that  he 
shall  give  judicial  decisions  upon  questions  of  appeal 
from  county  superintendents  that  shall  rank  with  the 
deliverance  of  supreme  court  judges;  if  he  be  called* 
upon  to  travel  to  distant  shires  to  organize,  conduct, 
or  aid  (he  teachers'  institutes,  and  by  public  advocacy 
to  help  forward  enterprises  of  great  local  interest ;  if 
he  is  to  prepare  reports  that  sh^l  grade  with  the  best 
state  papers  of  the  chief  executive ;  if  he  is  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  drafting  of  school  laws  crystallizing  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  commonwealth  ;  if  he  is  to  be 
summoned,  night  after  night,  before  legislative  com- 
mittees to  expound  his  views  and  emphasize  his  plans 
with  reference  to  every  educational  scheme  presented 
for  the  favor  of  legislatures — if  this,  in  addition  to 
the  answering  of  thousands  of  letters  on  as  many  sub- 
ject, and  the  supervising  of  a  large  counting-rQom 
ana  statistical  business,  and  general  oversight  of  a 
system  compelling  large  administrative  ability — then 
the  state  economizes  nothing  for  itself  by  a  narrow 
policy  in  providing  the  means  by  which  mis  compre- 
hensive and  complex  work  may  be'best  accomplisHed. 
The  relation  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  a  school 
system  is  qf  the  highest  importance,  and  he  should  be 
retired  as  much  as  practicable  from  those  mere  me- 
chanical duties  which  can  best  be  referred  to  a  good 
book  keeper  and  a  corresponding  clerk. 
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^R.  M.  B.  Sloan  writes :  In  our  last  we  omitted 
the  name  of  Mr.  Daniel,  the  newly  elected  principal 
of  building  No.  I,  Allegheny  City.  Mr.  Daniel 
hails  from  Ohio,  and  is,  we  understand,  a  gentleman 
of  large  experience  in  the  school  room.  In  Pittsburgh, 
a  new  building  will  shortly  be  ready  for  use  in  the  St. 
Qair  sub-distnct,  south  side,  Mr.  J.  K.  Bare  principal. 
ThcOrmsby^sub-district,  south  side,  C.  C.  Forney  prin- 


cipal, is 'also  erecting  a  fine  school  building,  of  which 
we  will  give  an  extended  notice  after  its  dedication. 

The  Crawford  County  Institute  was  held  at  Con- 
neautville.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Schuyler,  Prof. 
Curry,  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Herr  of  Pittsburgh,  the  latter 
giving  his  new  and  popular  lecture  entitled,  "Ex- 
pression and  Repression."  At  its  close  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Herr  by  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Herr  has,  in  a  marked  d^[ree,  the  faculty  of  affording 
entertainment  and  imparting  good  moral  lessons  at 
the  same  time.  Prof.  Curry's  lecture  was  regarded 
as  a  masterly  effort.  He  makes  hosts  of 
friends  among  both  teachers  and  citizens.  Miss 
McCleary's  fine  elocutionary  entertainment  was 
largely  attended.  Supt.  Jones  made  a  short  address 
in  nis  popular  style,  and  excellent  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Conneautville  Musical  Association. 
Supt.  J.  C.  Graham,  in  a  short  closing  address, 
thanked  the  teachers  for  their  interest  in  the  Institute, 
as  manifested  by  punctual  attendance  and  close  atten- 
tion, and  the  citizens  for  their  very  liberal  hospitality. 

The  Warren  County  Institute  was  held  at  Youngs- 
ville,  beginning  October  5th.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  by  Mr.  N.  R.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Youngs- 
ville  school,  and  the  response  by  Mr.  E.  Crosby,  prin- 
cipalof  the  Tidioute  school.  The  instructors  were  Mr. 
W.  W.  Woodruff,  Miss  Rose  A.  McCleary,  and 
Supt.  H.  S.  Jones.  Lectures  were  delivered  t^  Mr. 
W.  W.  Woodruff,  Rev.  J.  J.  Merchant,  of  Warren, 
and  Supt.  H.  S.  Jones.  It  was  Mr.  WoodrufiPs  first 
visit  to  Warren  county,  and  he  has  made  his  mark  here. 
Miss  McCleary  gave  an  elocutionary  entertainment 
OQ  Friday  evening.  Supt.  Byron  Sutherland  was 
made  the  recipient  of  valuable  presents  from  the 
Institute.  The  presentation  address  was  by  Miss 
Helen  Martin.  Mr.  Sutherland,  in  acknowledging 
these  gifts,  said  that  thus  far  in  life  he  had  had  no 
use  for  fruit  dishes,  but  that  he  did  not  know  how 
long  he  might  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  con- 
stantly presented  him  to  "set  up  housekeeping"  for 
himseu.  There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance 
and  much  credit  is  due  Mr.  B.  B.  Siggins,  Prof.  N. 
Thompson  and  Miss  Helen  Martin,  the  local  com- 
mittee, and  the  citizens  of  Youngs  ville,  for  their 
generous  entertainment  of  teachers. 

Mr.  N.  R.  Thompsoii,  for  several  years  principal  of 
the  Sugar  Grove  school,  Warren  county,  is  now  hold- 
ing the  same  position  at  Youngsville.  t.  B.  Shaeffer, 
of  Armstrong  county,  succeeds  Mr.  Thompson  at 
Sugar  Grove.  A.  B.  Miller,  of  New  York,  is  now 
principal  of  the  Warren  schools.  He  has  an  able 
corps  of  assistants.  D.  S.  Owen,  late  of  South  Oil 
City  schools,  is  now  agent  for  the  publications  of 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  with 
headquarters  at  South  Oil  Ci^. 
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THE  First  Day  of  School.  Prepare  for 
the  commencement  of  your  school,  if 
it  is  possible,  by  securing  a  clean  and  attrac- 
tive school  room.  Rather  do  disagreeable 
work  with  your  own  hands,  or  use  money 
from  your  own  purse,   thaii  receive  your 
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jpupils  in  an  untidy  or  an  unattractive  room. 
.  2.  Do  not  forget  that  first  impressions  are 
lasting.  So  trivial  a  thing  as  the  careful 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  or  the  adjustment 
of  a  fresh  ribbon  or  dainty  ftower,  may  win 
young  hearts  and  begin  a  friendship  which 
will  not  soon  end. 

.  3.  In  our  ungraded  schools,  names  and 
classification  can  best  be  obtained  by  calling 
out  one  class  at  a  time  and  having  a  kind  of 
informal  recitation.  Every  one  will  then 
do  something,  and  the  wearisome  first  day 
will  seem  less  like  the  meeting  of  some 
mutual-admiration  society. 

4.  Instead  of  a  multitude  of  small  classes, 
one  large  one  is  preferable,  even  if  a  uni- 
formity of  books  cannot  be  secured.  Assign 
a  topic  for  the  lesson,  and  allow  facts  to  be 
obtained  from  any  reliable  source.  For 
instance,  a  class  in  geography  might  begin 
with  the  State  of  Michigan — its  boundary 
and  rivers,  followed  by  its  lakes,  minerals, 
and  animals ;  and  that  by  its  towns  in  order 
of  size,  and  railroads,  its  area,  population,  etc. 

5.  Instead  of  spending  an  hour  in  laying 
down  rules,  wait  till  there  is  a  necessity  for 
a  rule,  when  it  can  best  be  made  known  and 
will  be  much  longer  remembered. 

6.  The  teacher  will  find  it  a  relief  to  the 
entire  school,  if  he  vary  the  tedium  of 
examination  and  classification  by  reading 
some  entertaining  and  instructive  sketch 
or  singing  a  few  well-known  tunes.  He 
might  also  inspire  confidence  in  himself  by 
preparing  an  interesting  object  lesson  for  the 
little  folks  while  the  older  ones'are  preparing 
a  short  lesson.  In  the  same  way  he  could 
interest  the  older  ones,  and  make  them  feel 
that  the  day  is  not  lost,  by  a  short  time  spent 
in  oral  instruction  on  some  such  topics  as 
color,  ornamentation  of  ourselves  and  sur- 
roundings ;  the  different  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  our  common  animals, 
the  movements  of  the  earth  and  its  moon, 
and  consequent  placing  of  the  circles  of  the 
earth.  In  short,  go  to  the  school -room  the 
first  day  armed  with  interesting  stories,  rousing 
songs,  cheerful  looks,  and  kind  words,  and 
other  and  more  common  weapons  will  not 
be  needed. — Michigan  Teacher, 


^^ 


HOW  TO  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY. 


Firs/  Step, — ^Review  the  Points  of  Compass,  in 
training  the  pupils,  until  they  are  able  to  name  any 
direction,  as  the  teacher  points. 

In  connection  with  and  following  the  instruction 
relative  to  the  points  of  compass,  lead  thje  pupils  to 
learn  the  location  and  the  direction  from  the  school 
of  other  streets  near  the  school ;  also  of  prominent 


buildings,  as  churches,  post-office,  hotel,  railroad 
depot,  etc.;  or  of  villages,  lakes,  farms,  groves, 
forests,  streams,  etc.,  within  the  range  of  the  children's 
observation.  The  teacher  should  represent  on  ihe 
blackboard  the  situation  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  the 
location  or  direction  from  it  of  the  places  mentioned, 
and  allow  the  pupils  to  copy  the  same  on  their  slates. 

Second  Step. — ^While  teaching  the  definitions  re- 
lative to  the  forms  of  land  and  water,  present  first 
the  picture,  or  a  drawing  upon  the  blackboard,  of  the 
object  under  consideration,  as  of  an  island,  peninsuU, 
cape,  strait,  lake,  bay,  river,  etc. ;  then  show  how 
the  samie  or  a  similar  object  is  represented  on  a  map. 
Follow  this  with  a  definition  to  be  learned  by  the 
pupils.  As  the  characteristic  of  each  form  of  land  or 
water — as  that  an  island  is  land  entirely  surrounded 
by  water — is  learned,  require  the  pupils  to  point  out 
on  a  map  several  representations  of  islands,  omitting 
the  names  of  the  particular  islands  in  this  stage. 
Proceed  in  a  similar  way  to  teach  all  the  definitions. 

During  this  step  the  instruction  has  for  its  chief 
object  training  children  to  recognize  the  various 
forms  of  land  and  water,  by  means  of  their  character- 
istic features,  and  to  describe  each  by  suitable 
definitions ;  hence  the  attention  of  pupils  need  not 
be  directed  to  the  names  and  location  of  particular 
islands,  isthmuses,  straits,  bays,  etc.,  at  this  time. 

Third  Step. — Commence  the  instruction  relative 
to  the  names  and  location  of  particular  places  with 
the  town,  village,  or  city  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  and  extend  it  to  other  places  in  its  vicinity. 
No  fixed  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  exercise  can  be 
given,  since  the  length  to  which  it  can  be  profitably 
carried  will  depend,  in  some  degaee,  upon  the  per* 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  class  relaiive 
to  these  places.  The  teacher  should  aim,  however, 
so  to  use  the  knowledge  of  those  pupils  whose  per- 
sonal visitations  have  made  them  acquainted  widi 
the  locations  of  the  greatest  number  of  places,  as  to 
extend  the  knowledge  cf  the  other  pupils. 

Such  attention  should  be  given  to  the  location  upon 
a  map  of  the  town,  village,  or  city  in  which  the  school 
is  situated,  and  to  the  relative  location  and  direction 
from  it  of  the  chief  places  in  its  vicinity,  that  the 
pupils  will  be  able  to  point  them  out  on  an  oudine 
map.  The  name  of  the  town,  village,  or  city,  of  the 
county,  and  of  the  state  in  which  the  pupils  live, 
should  be  taught,  and  their  location  shown  on  a  map. 

Fourth  Step. — In  teaching  the  shape  of  the  earth 
by  means  of  a  globe,  lead  the  pupils  to  compare  a 
marble  with  an  orange,  and  both  the  marble  and 
orange  with  a  globe,  and  thus  to  notice  that  each  one 
resembles  the  othpr  in  shape  only;  also  that  each 
differs  from  the  other  in  size.  By  this  means  prepare 
them  for  understanding  that  the  globe  represents  the 
earth  only  in  shape.  Follow  this  with  some  simple 
illustrations  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  earth. 

Next  lead  the  pupils  to  compare  the  outline  forms 
or  the  grand  divisions  of  land,  water,  andof  blands; 
etc.,  represented  on  the  globe,  with  their  correspond- 
ing representations  upon  hemisphere  maps. 

Fifth  Step. — Talk  with  the  pupils  about  people  of 
diflferent  races  and  nations,  and  point  out  on  the 
globe,  also  on  outline  maps,  the  location  of  the 
countries  where  each  may  be  found ;  as  Africa,  the 
home  of  the  colored  men  ;  China,  the  home  of  the 
Chinamen ;  Germany,  the  home  of  Germans,  rtc. 
Proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  most  familisr 
animals,  and  the  most  common  productions  of 
different  countries.  Give  the  name  of  the  country, 
and  show  its  location  on  a  globe,  also  on  an  outline 
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map.  Point  out  Greenland  as  the  home  of  the  white 
bear;  Africa  as  the  home  of-  the  lion,  zebra,  ostrich, 
and  camel ;  Australia  as  the  home  of  the  kangaroo; 
Spain  as  the  country  where  cork  and  raisins  are  pro- 
duced ;  South  America  as  the  country  from  which 
brazil-nuts  and  cocoa-nuts  are  obtained ;  West  India 
as  the  place  whence  we  obtain  oranges,  bananas,  etc. 

By  means  similar  to  those  herein  described  the 
pnpils  may  be  made  to  realize  that  Geography 
teaches  them  about  the  homes  of  the  different  people, 
animals,  and  productions  which  they  have  seen  and 
of  which  they  have  heard. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  give  the  pupils 
a  good,  general  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  Earthy  of 
the  different  portions  of  it  as  the  homes  of  races  of 
men,  also  as  the  places  where  particular  miits  grow, 
and  of  some  parts  as  having  continuous  cold  weather 
or  continuous  warm  weather.  This  object  must  be 
accomplished  chiefly  by  oral  instruction.  However, 
the  work  may  be  facilitated  by  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  suitable  text-books  on  Geography,  to  be 
examined  bj'  the  children  after  the  lesson  has  been 
given  orally  by  the  teacher ;  but  in  no  case  should 
the  pupils  in  this  grade  be  required  to.  study  a  lesson 
in  the  book  before  the  subject  of  it  has  been  pre- 
sented orally  by  the  teacher,  as  above  indicated. 

Each  lesson  may  be  gone  over  a  second  time  by 
the  teacher,  after  the  pupils  have  studied  the  subject 
in  the  books.  The  order  of  the  lessons,  the  topics 
presented,  and  the  general  character  of  the  facts 
taught  should  conform  to  the  directions  given  here, 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  presentation  in  the 
text-books  in  common  use. 

After  completing  the  course  of  objective  instruc- 
tion in  Geography,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
Meps,  the  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  commence  the 
study  of  this  subject  in  an  intelligent  mannef  from 
good  text4)ooks. — Haw  to  Teach, 
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OUR  JOURNAL  is  now  a  welcome  visi- 
tor to  many  thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
families.  Not  only  do  school  directors  and 
school  superintendents  read  it,  but  the  wives  of 
these  officers  are  beginning  to  find  pleasure 
in  its  perusal.  The  names  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  married,  as  well  as  of  unmarried 
teachers,  are  on  its  subscription  list.  Its  in- 
fluence is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  family 
as  well  as  in  the  public  school.  No  other 
magazine  published  in  the  state,  probably, 
is  finding  its  way  to  so  many  fifesides  or  root- 
ing itself  so  deeply  in  the  affections  of  the 
happy  circles  that  constitute  our  homes. 
This  is  just  as  we  would  have  it.  We  devote 
The  Journal y  as  our  title  page  shows,  to  school 
and  home  education.  Heretofore,  however, 
the  matter  we  have  presented  on  home  edu- 
cation has  been  scattered  throughout  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  magazine ;  hereafter,  when 
our  space  permits  it,  we  will  open  a  special 


department  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
We  consider  home  education  of  even-  more 
importance  than  school  education,  and  we 
are  confident  that  this  effort  on  our  part  will 
be  encouraged  by  all  intelligent  fathers  and 
mothers  throughout  the  state.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  contributions  for  this  de- 
partment from  any  one  interested  in  train- 
ing the  young  aright  and  making  our  Penn- 
sylvania families  the  nurseries  of  good  citi- 
zens and  good  men  and  women.  As  a  be- 
ginning we  present  below  an  excellent  arti- 
cle from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  on  the 
Home  itself.     Read  it. 

There  is  no  institution  of  civilized  humanity  that 
has  been  so  impervious  to  all  assaults  as  the  home. 
All  efforts  to  destroy  its  sacred ness,  or  to  impair  its 
efBcacy,  and  all  attempts  to  supersede  it  by  compli- 
cated schemes  of  communism,  have  signally  failed. 
From  the  time  of  Plato — who  contended  that  the  do- 
mestic affections  were  adverse  to  patriotism,  and  tlaat, 
therefore,  children  should  be  brought  up  by  the  state, 
instead  of  by  their  parents — down  to  the  present  time, 
when  some  are  depreciating  the  home  as  being  inad- 
equate to  fulfil  our  affectional  and  social  needs,  it  has 
bravely  and  steadfastly  withstood  all  the  storms  that 
have  tnreatened  it,  and  has  triumphed  in  its  simplicity 
over  every  intricate  scheme  that  has  set  up  rival 
claims.  If  the  reason  of  this  be  sought,  it  may  readily 
be  found  in  the  perfect  adaptation  that  exists  between 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  institution  of  the  home.  It 
is  no  labored  system  of  organization,  no  complex  or 
artificial  arrangement,  but  a  simple,  natural  and  un- 
premeditated union,  having  its  foundation  in  the 
needs  of  the  heart  and  life.  So  simple  and  so  natural 
does  it  appear  that  even  the  accruing  benefits  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  cause  of  its  establishment ; 
yet,  as  everything  which  is  founded  on  the  true  in- 
stin^ts  of  humanity,  as  a  whole  proves  eventually  to  be 
the  most  effectual  in  its  benefactions,  so  we  find  the 
family  home  to  be  at  once  the  simplest  expression  of 
man's  need,  and  the  grandest  instrument  in  his  de- 
velopment. 

Of  course  we  hiere  speak  of  rea/ and  genuine  homes, 
founded,  as  such  ever  are,  upon  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. That  there  are  artificial  homes,  where  the  in- 
mates are  drawn  together  by  convenience,  popular 
opinion,  the  love  of  show,  and  similar  objects,  none 
can  deny.  But  the  presence  of  the  counterfeit  by  no 
means  implies  the  absence  of  the  genuine ;  it  rather 
strengthens  and  confirms  it.  A  true  and  honest  af- 
fectidki  between  man  and  woman,  founded  upon  mu- 
tual respect  and  sympathy,  is  the  only  proper  basis  of 
marriage.  From  this  union  arises  the  various  rela- 
tions of  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  and 
sister.  *  Of  all  the  circles  of  social  life,  formed  for  th6 
various  purposes  of  business  and  pleasure,  none  is  at 
once  so  natural  in  its  origin,  or  so  rich  in  its  possibil* 
ities ;  for  love,  which  is  3ie  foundation  stone  of  every 
true  family,  is  all  potent  in  its  influence.  It  is  two- 
fold in  its  nature,  comprising  both  the  emotion  of 
pleasure  in  contemplating  its  object,  and  the  desire  of 
securing  some  good  to  that  object.  And  although 
there* are  many  modified  degrees  of  this  affection  out- 
side the  family,  there  is  no  other  sphere  that  affords 
such  unlimited  opportunities  for  its  exercise.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  circumstance  of  being  thrown  con- 
tinually together  produces  intimacy  and  sympathy  I 
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but,  besides  this,  there  is  a  bond  between  the  mem- 
bers of  one  family  which  cannot  be  strictly  defined, 
but  which  all  who  have  tasted  domestic  joys  fully  un- 
derstand. It  is  different  in  nature  from  all  other,  and 
should  be  superior  in  degree.  Only  an  implanted 
principle  could  enable  parents  to  undergo  the  labor, 
care  and  anxiety  that  are  endured  without  a  murmur, 
and  even  gladly  welcomed,  if  offering  any  hope  of  the 
child's  benefit.  Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
experience  equals  this  affection  in  intensity  and  dis- 
interestedness. Surely  it  should  be  the  nucleus 
around  which  ought  to  gather  the  closest  ties  and  the 
fondest  associations.  Filial  love,  if  less  strong,  is 
equally  natural  and  implanted,  and  paternal  affection 
has  its  own  peculiar  nature,  unshared  by  that  of  any 
other  relation.  * 

Not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  domestic  relations, 
but  even  more  in  their  influence  upon  the  world,  do 
we  discover  their  supreme  importance,  and  the  folly 
of  those  who  would  treat  them  lightly,  or  abrogate 
them.  As  a  means  of  happiness,  the  home  has  no 
equal.  Not  that  all  homes  are  happy,  unfortunately 
there  are  too  many  that  are  otherwise ;  but  this  is 
because  the  foundation  is  weak,  and  the  sympathy 
and  love  which  should  support  them  are  lacking. 
Nowhere  else  can  be  found  the  calm  content,  the 
restful  peace,  the  solid  and  enduring  joy  that  spring, 
not  fitfully  and  spasmodically,  but  in  continual 
streams  of  freshness  and  purity  over  that  family 
whose  members  are  bound  together  in  ties  of  affec- 
tion. The  interest  of  each  becomes  near  to  all,  every 
joy  is  heightened  by  communicating  it,  every  sorrow 
is  soothed  by  the  sympathy  it  receives.  This  happi- 
ness is  not  confined  alone  to  the  family  iUelf.  It 
spreads  like  a  magnetic  influence.  Whoever  enters 
that  home  shares  in  it ;  the  cheerful  feeling  of  the 
inmates  is  readilv  diffused  over  those  they  meet,  and 
the  warm  rays  ot  affection  that  animate  them  shed  a 
reviving  influence  upon  many  a  heavy  and  drooping 
heart.  •  « 

Happiness,  however,  is  not  the  only  good  that 
emanates  from  the  true  home.  We  can  never  esti- 
mate our  indebtedness  to  our  homes  for  all  we  'pos- 
sess of  character  and  worth.  To  how  many  has  the 
memory  of  a  father's  hopes  and  a  mother's  love  been 
the  rock  which  has  supported  them  through  a  life  of 
temptation  and  trial  ?  How  many  can  look  back  to  the 
home  of  flieir  youth  as  the  starting  point  from  which 
they  have  pursued  with  integrity  and  honor  a  life  of 
usefulness?  How  many  have  been  rescued  from  sin 
and  sorrow  by  the  ever-welcoming  arms  of  a  home, 
once  forsaken,  but  now  prized  as  the  only  refuge  of 
the  wanderer  ?  This  home  life  is  not  limited  in  its 
influence  to  private  and  individual  benefit ;  it  is  the 
cradle  of  the  nation,  the  prop  of  public  welfare,  the 
hope  of  the  world.  As  the  child  is,  so  will  be  the 
man,  and  as  the  family  is  so  will  be  the  state.  If 
the  one  be  poor,  healthful  and  enlightened,  the  other 
will  be  truly  prosperous.  The  best  citizen,  the  most 
upright  statesman,  the  most  conscientious  preserver 
of  public  order  end  upholder  of  public  integrity  will 
be  he  who  most  faithfully  fulfils  his  domestic  relations, 
who  gives  and  receives  the  sympathy  of  his  kindred, 
and  who  carries  with  him  into  public  life  the  patient 
devotion  to  principle  which  he  has  learned  from  the 
wise  discipline  of  a  true  home.  Let  nothing,  then, 
tempt  us  for  a  moment  to  depreciate  or  spurn  this 
most  momentous  influence.  Let  no  rude  touch 
render  less  sacred  the  homes  of  our  youth,  or  the 
firesides  of  our  riper  years.  Let  us  rather  bend  all 
our  efforts  to  cherish^  purify  and  brighten  these  homes. 


that  they  may  fulfil  their  rich  possibilities,  develop, 
ing  the  powers,  strengthening  the  virtues,  and  pro- 
moting the  hairiness  of  individual  and  national  life. 

Purity  OF  Life.— The  world  <?a'^/it  to  boys, 
as  well  as  to  girls,  that  they  shall  be  brought 
up  to  manhood  with  clean  minds ;  this  condi- 
tion is  much  more  necessary  than  clean  faces, 
hands,  and  clothing,  although  the  latter 
would  naturally  be  associated  vdth  the  fomier 
condition, 

■  Purity  in  the  training  of  boys  does  not 
'  make  girls  of  them.  They  do  not  grow  un- 
manly,  as  is  too  commonly  believed,  by  be- 
ing taught  modesty.  Lately  it  was  my  plea- 
sure to  remain  a  short  time  in  a  family  in 
which  there  were  four  or  five  well-brought- 
up  boys  and  young  men.  They  were  a  stal- 
wart, handsome,  manly  set,  with  a  self- 
respect  and  modesty  that  gave  them  a  cer- 
tain dignity,  young  as  they  were ;  but  they 
had  a  live  mother,  though  only  a  plain,  un- 
learned woman.  They  were  obedient,  affec- 
tionate and  respectful  to  her.  She  had  made 
every  effort  to  educate  them ;  to  arouse  their 
ambition  and  industry,  and  had  succeeded 
well,  but  especially  was  she.  anxious  about 
their  morals.  I  believe  this  article  was  sug- 
gested by  observing  in  her  homely  but  ex- 
cellent face  her  motherly  solicitude  when 
they  were  likely  to  be  exposed  to  evil  com- 
panioW 

Among  farmers,  society  does  not  resolve 
itself  into  castes,  but  at  their  social  gather- 
ings or  "dances"  as  they  called,  the  lowest 
characters,  even  in  point  of  morals,  may 
mingle  with  the  best.  I  repeat,  one  could 
see  the  struggle  in  this  mother-face  between 
marring  the  pleasure  of  her  brood  and  seeing 
them  among  evil  associates.  Her  boys  un- 
derstood it,  too,  and  sometimes  would  say, 
"  Mother,  I  don't  care  at  all  about  going,  I 
am  going  to  stay  at  home."  They  were 
entirely  trustworthy  abroad,  as  the  following 
incident  will  prove :  A  neighbor's  son  came 
one  day  to  visit  them.  The  mother's  coun- 
tenance darkened  as  she  saw  him  approacL 
She  said  to  me  afterward,  "  I  imagine  my 
boys  will  lesp-n  more  vileness  from  that  fellow 
in  an  hour  than  they  would  in  a  year  out  of 
his  company;  he's  had  no  trainin' "  At 
the  school  which  these  young  men  attended, 
I  noticed  them  when  together ;  though  they 
were  companionable,  social,  and  pleasant 
with  this  neighbor,  one  could  see  the  good 
mother's  influence  reaching  out  from  home. 
There  seemed  no  cordiid  .interchange  of 
commodities  of  a  low  nature,  but  they  un- 
consciously refined  their  neighbor,  and  im- 
parted to  him  greater  self  respect. — Ex* 
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Children  enter  our  public  schools  at  the 
age  of  six  years.  What  they  learn  before 
that  time,  the  culture  received,  the  bias 
given  to  disposition  and  character  are  of 
more  consequence  in  their  effects  upon  the 
future  than  all  that  can  be  subsequently 
done  for  them.  The  teachings  of  school 
and  college,  important  as  they  are,  have  less 
to  do  with  success  in  life  than  the  training 
and  influences  of  home.  The  home  is  God's 
school,  and  parents  are  the  most  responsible 
teachers.  There  are  very  few  bad  men  who 
have  had  from  their  infancy  to  manhood 
pleasant  homes  and  judicious  home  instruc- 
tion; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  who 
have  blessed  the  world  with  their  good 
works  have  in  almost  all  cases  grown  up 
breathing  the  atmosphere  and  subject  to  the 
influences  of  a  wisely  governed  home. 
Mothers  and  fathers  who  would  save  them- 
selves from  the  severest  of  all  pains,  the 
heartache  that  comes  from  the  erring  of  a 
beloved  child,  must  make  their  homes  circles 
of  happiness  and  fountains  of  instruction 
wise  and  virtuous. 


THE  suggestion  has  recently  come  to  us 
from  two  or  three  quarters,  that,  in 
making  contracts  with  teachers.  Boards  of 
Directors  might  accomplish  good  by  fixing 
certain  salaries  in  addition  to  a  copy  of  The 
School  Journal  for  one  year  to  each  teacher. 
In  this  case  the  Board  would  subscribe  and 
pay  for  The  Joumaly  making  a  present  of  it 
to  the  teachers.  Or  in  some  localities  it 
might  be  better  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  for 
each  school  in  the  district,  to  be  kept  in  the 
school  for  the  use  both  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
The  suggestion  is  practical — z.  very  good  one, 
indeed — and  the  price  of  subscription  would 
be  found  a  profitable  investment  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


The  following  is  from  the  Chicago 
Teacher.  They  must  have  a  peculiar  kind 
of  school  directors  in  Illinois.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  none  such  are  to  be  found  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Our  observation  lately  has  led  us  to  conclude  that 
there  are  some  school  direfCtors  living  yet,  in  the  last 
balf  of  this  nineteenth  century,  who  believe  that  when 
Aey  **  hire  "  a  teacher,  they  hire  all  ther«  is  of  him, 
body,  soul,  mind,  conscience,  'everything;  that  by 
engaging  to  teach  their  school  he  has  engaged  to 
hold  no  opinion  contrary  to  their  opinions;  to 
cherish  no  doxy  except  their  doxy;  to  vote  as  they 


vote ;  to  think  as  they  think ;  to  bless  what  they 
bless,  and  to  curse  what  they  curse.  Such  beings 
are  as  fit  for  school  directors  as  a  Hottentot  is  fit  lor 
a  courtier,  or  a  Modoc  for  a  family  priest.  They 
have  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  manhood,  of 
Christian  charity,  of  civilization.  A  school  board  is 
derelict  in  duty  if  it  neglects  to  demand  of  a  teacher 
the  fullest  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  a  perfect 
abstinence  from  all  instruction  in. matters  of  politics 
and  sectarianism,  in  the  school  room,  and  a  perfectly 
moral  character  both  in  the  school  room  and  out  of 
it.  Beyond  this  they  have  no  right  to  go.  Th6 
parliamentary  law  is  here  reversed.  A  teacher  may 
be  called  to  account  for  words  spoken  in  the  school 
room,  but  not  for  sentiments  expressed  out  of  it. 
And  a  school  official  who  permits  party  or  sectarian 
zeal  to  influence  his  vote  for,  or  conduct  to,  a  teacher, 
either  for  or  against  him,  deserves  the  execration  of 
the  community;  and  so  does  the  teacher  who 
sacrifices  his  manhood  by  becoming  a  slave  to  the 
whims  of  a  school  board. 


The  school  directors  of  Newtown  town- 
ship, Bucks  county,  have  just  built  a  hand- 
some new  school  house  with  funds  obtained 
from  a  legacy  left  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Buckman,  a  gentleman  who  served  as 
a  school  director  in  the  township  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  common  school 
system  until  a  few  years  ago  when  he  moved 
out  of  the  state.  The  object  and  wish  of  the 
noble  hearted  testator  will  be  perpetuated  by 
an  extract  form  his  will  inscribed  on  a  slab  of 
marble,  24x27  inches  square,  set  permanently 
in  the  wall  on  the  inside  of  the  school  room. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  such  persons  as  may  be  the  directors 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  township  of  Newtown. 
The  income  arising  therefrom  I  desire  Aall  be  used 
by  them  first  in  enlarging  and  improviujp^  the  pub- 
lic school  houses,  in  said  township,  and  afterwards  to 
be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  said  schools  in  such  a 
way  and  manner  as  the  directors  for  the  time  being  may 
think  most  beneficial  and  most  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education. — Jacob  Buckman. 

The  building  is  30  by  40  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, with  a  neat  portico  at  one  end  over  the 
door.  The  inside  finish  has  a  celling  thirteen 
feet  high,  with  three  windows  on  each  side,- 
but  none  in  the  northwest  end,  and  with 
walls  wainscoted  up  to  the  windows.  The 
partition,  separating  the  vestibule  from  the 
school  room,  is  made  in  part  of  glass  to  afford 
light  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  see  into 
that  apartment.  There  is  storage  room  in 
the  cellar  for  coal  and  other  articles,  reached 
by  steps  from  the  .vestibule.  Who  will  follow 
Mr.  Buckman' s  noble  example  ? 


The  school  board  of  Hamburg,  Berks 
county^  has  reduced  the  term  of  their  schools 
from  eight  to  six  months,  and  their  action  in 
this  respect  appears  to  be  meeting  with  a 
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strong  protest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  A 
Hamburg  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Berks 
county  papers  expresses  this  opposition  in 
strong  words,  words  that  apply  elsewhere 
than  at  Hamburg.     We  quote  them : 

The  school  question,  the  uncalled-for  reduction  of 
the  term  from  eight  months  to  six,  thereby  depriving 
several  hundred  children  of  several  months  schooling 
a  year,  jarring  the  present  gradation  of  the  schools 
and  opening  the  way  for  irregularities  to  hinder  ad- 
vancement, is  discussed  in  a  manner  which  evidences 
that  no  full  satisfaction  can  be  rendered  to  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  citizens,  unless  the  term  be 
increased  to  eight  or  nine  months.  Several  years 
ago,  when  the  term  was  increased  to  eight  months, 
by  men  who  looked  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  ris- 
ing generation,  it  met  with  almost  universal  approval. 

The  directors  who  maintained  an  eight  months' 
term  not  only  promptly  met  all  demands  to  defray 
the  expenses  to  keep  up  such  a  term,  but  also  wiped 
out  the  debt  which  was  made  many  years  ago.  Now, 
since  the  debt  is  paid,  the  six  months*  directors  make 
a  sweeping  reduction  of  the  term  from  eight  to  six 
months.  The  misconception  of  the  results  has,  no 
doubt,  taught  them  a  lesson  to  realize  that  their 
predecessors  were,  after  all,  doing  what  is  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  citizens. 

The  very  best  men  should  be  elected  as  school 
directors,  regardless  of  their  political  principles,  for 
the  common  school  system  should  not  be  mixed 
with  politics.  School  directors  should  be  intelligent 
and  liberal-minded  citizens,  men  who  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  common  school  system.  The 
question  among  the  taxpayers  should  be,  when  they 
come  to  the  polls  to  vote,  Is  this  candidate  in  favor 
of  advancing  our  schools  ?  and  not.  Is  be  in  favor  of 
saving  a  few  pennies  of  tax  ?  ; 

We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  an  individual  who, 
several  years  ago,  served  as  a  director,  and  who, 
prior  to  his  election,  was  incessantly  grumbling 
about  his  sclv>ol  tax.  It  occurred  to  his  mind  that 
the  only  way  to  lessen  his  odious  tax  would  be  to  be 
elected  school  director.  He  did  so,  and  was  elected, 
and  was  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
the  board.  It  would  be  better  for  communities  which 
are  burdened  with  such  directors  to  get  up  a  sub- 
scription list  among  the  poor  people  to  raise  a  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  their  tax,  provided  they  promise  never, 
never ^  never  again  to  become  school  directors  I 


Boards  of  directors  "shall  direct  what 
branches  of  learning  shall  be  taught  in  each 
school,  and  what  books  shall  be  used ;"  so 
says  the  school  law.  This  duty  is  imperative 
and  of  course  implies  the  possession  of  power 
to  enforce  it.  Suppose  now  a  board  of  di- 
tectors  agree  upon  the  "  branches  of  learn- 
ing" that  they  desire  to  have  taught  in  their 
schools,  and  a  parent  insists  upon  his  child's 
taking  up  other  branches,  is  the  wish  of  the 
parent  to  overrule  the  action  of  the  board  ? 
If  one  parent  be  allowed  such  a  privilege  can 
it  be  denied  to  all  parents  ?  And  if  allowed 
to  all  parents  and  patrons  of  schools^  would 
it  not  prevent  all  effective  gradation  and  class- 
ificatioQ  of  schools  and  introduce  anarchy 


into  the  whole  work  of  instruction  ?  Surely, 
our  common  school  law  does  not .  work  its 
own  defeat  in  this  way. 

But  suppose,  again,  that  a  child  in  one  of 
our  schools,  backed  by  the  commands  of  his 
parents,  refuses  to  study  the  "branches  of 
learning'*  the  board  of  directors  have  direct- 
ed to  be  taught  and  for  understanding  which 
he  is  found  to  be  prepared,  and  insists  on 
studying  other  branches,  is  not  this  a  kind 
of  disobedience,  of  "  refractory  conduct," 
that  will  after  all  other  milder  measures  have 
failed  to  secure  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions justify  suspension  or  expulsion  from 
school  ?  There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it,  and  the  judges  of  courts  have  so  decided. 
A  different  decision  would  break  up  every 
organization  of  graded  schools  in  the  state, 
and  sadly  cripple  the  working  of  the  whole 
system.  So  obvious  has  this  fact  become, 
that  of  late  years  the  question  has  seldom  been 
raised  even  by  novices. 

To  deprive  the  parent  of  a  child  in  one  of 
our  public  schools  of  the  right  to  control  his 
studies  is  not  at  all  to  take  away  from  him  any 
privilege  he  ought  to  enjoy  under  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government.  He  has  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  those  who  make  school 
laws  and  who  control  the  schools ;  he  can 
keep  his  child  at  home  if  he  desires  to  do 
so ;  but  if  he  sends  him  to  a  public  school 
he  must  be  prepared  to  allow  him  to  comply 
with  all  its  regulations,  including  that  in 
respect  to  the  selection  of  branches  of  learn- 
ing. Any  requests  he  has  to  make  will  doubt- 
less be,  respectfully  listened  to  and  so  for 
as  compatible  with  the  general  welfare  of 
the  school  complied  with ;  but  to  submit  to 
outside  dictation  from  parents  is  to  subvert  the 
authority  of  both  teachers  and  directors  and 
to  destroy  all  legitimate  school  discipline. 
Nor  are  schools  in  this  respect  at  all  unlike 
all  other  public  institutions.  A  man  cannot 
ride  just  as  he  pleases  across  public  bridges, 
or  along  public  highways.  A  citizen  at 
our  county  court-houses  or  state  capitals 
cannot  go,  or  stay,  or  sit  just  where  he  wills. 
Our  national  ships  and  national  forts  are 
visited  under  restrictions.  Should  anybody 
think  of  asking  to  have  branches  not  in  the 
regular  course  of  study  taught  at  West  Point 
or  Annapolis  ?  And  still  we  have  a  Demo- 
cratic, a  Republican  form  of  governm^t. 
Ours  is  a  regulated  liberty.  We  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  sacrifice  a  private 
privilege  for  a  public  good.  If  we  have 
public  schools  at  all,  we  must  allow  them  to 
be  managed  by  those  whom  the  law  intrusts 
with  that  duty. 
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Department  of  Common  Schools,     ) 
Harrisburg,  November,  1874.  j 

THE  following  decision  relative  to  professional 
certificates  was  published  in  the  February  No.  of 
The  Journal^  and  is  reprinted  here  for  the  benefit  of 
superintendents  and  the  holders  of  such  certificates : 
Many  of  the  professional  certificates  sent  to  this 
department  with  applications  for  permanent  certifi- 
cates have  to  be  returned  to  the  holders,  because  not 
Taiid — the  time  for  which  they  were  issued  having 
expired.  In  order  that  all  interested  may  know  how 
long  a  professional  certificate  licenses  the  holder  to 
teich,  we  quote  from-  the  law  as  found  in  the  Digest 
of  1873,  School  Laws  and  Decisions,  see  CXLII, 
page  129,  "A  professional  certificate  shall  license  the 
Dolder  10  teach  in  the  county,  city  or  borough  where 
Issued  during  the  official  term  of  the  county,  city  or 
borough  superintendent  issuing  it,  and  for  one  year 
thereidter."  All  professional  certificates,  therefore, 
issued  prior  to  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1872,  expired 
on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1873.  In  the  same  section 
above  referred  to,  the  law  further  provides  how  pro- 
fessional certificates  may  be  renewed.  In  all  such 
cases,  whether  the  applicant  be  reexamined  or  not, 
the  superintendent,  if  he  see  proper  to  continue  the 
professional  certificate,  is  required  to  give  a  new  one, 
as  no  other  will  be  recognized  by  this  department. 

Institute  Instructor. — Mr.  Andrew  Burtt,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania  west  of  the  mountains,  will  make  en- 
gagements to  attend  a  few  Teachers'  Institutes  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months.  He  may  be  addressed  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Prof.  Curry's  address  will  hereafter  be  No.  165, 
Sandusky  st.,  Allegheny  City,  instead  of  Pittsburgh. 

ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


BLAIR. — Many  of  our  schools  have  opened  for 
ihe  winter  term,  and  seem  to  be  working  well. 
The  directors  of  Tyrone  borough  are  up  with  the  times 
in  improvement  of  their  schools.  They  employ  the 
best  teachers  and  pay  good  salaries.  The  schools 
are  nnder  the  management  of  Prof.  W.  L.  Atkinson. 

Chester. — Of  the  forty-nine  schools  visited  dur- 
ing September,  twenty-three  had  made  improvement 
since  last  year  in  teaching  or  government.  Direc- 
tors are  becoming  more  interested. 

Delaware.— dur  schools  have  all  commenced 
work,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  corps  of  teachers. 

Jefferson. — ^Teachers  are  numerous;  for  many 
schoob  there  are  two  or  three  applicants.  Salaries 
are  reduced  some  in  almost  every  distri9t. 

Juniata. — Directors  in  most  cases  have  done  the 
best  they  conld  to  secure  good  teachers,  at  an  average 
salary  of  about  thirty>five  dollars  per  month.  The 
average  length  of  term  for  this  winter  is  5^  months. 

Lanvrence.— The  school  boards  of  New  Castle  have 
refurnished  their  schools  with  improved  furniture — 
eighteen  schools  in  all. 

McKean. — Smethport  district  is  erecting  and  has 
nearly  completed  a  very  fine  building  for  the  graded 
school,  containing  three  class-rooms  and  a  large  hall, 
with  an  observatory,  all  in  the  latest  approved  style  of 
school  architecture.  The  school  will  be  supplied  with 
the  best  improved  furniture,  costing  about  ;$iooo. 


Somerset. — The  number  of  applicants  for  posi- 
tions greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  schools.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  certificates. 

Susquehanna. — A  large  number  of  the  older 
pupils  in  the  county  are  now  attending  graded  and 
select  schools  with  many  of  our  younger  teachers,  and 
we  expect  better  schools  this  year  as  the  result. 

Washington. — ^The  examinations  were  well  at- 
tended. Many  candidates  examined  this  year  for  the 
first  time  were  men  and  women  who  received  their 
education  at  colleges,  seminaries  and  normal  schools. 
They  will  have  a  good  influence  in  our  schools.  A 
number  of  school  boards  have  increased  the  salaries. 

Altoona. — The  schools  are  in  full  operation  and 
promise  to  do  well.  My  successor  being  a  young 
man,  strong  and  competent,  will  be  instrumental  in 
making  them  yet  better. 

York  Boro. — Our  schools  never  opened  so  auspi- 
ciously. Our  high  school  is  working  admirably. 
Drawing  is  successfully  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  annual  session  of  the  County  Institute  will  be 
held  as  follows,  in  the  counties  named  below  : 


Cumberland Carlisle....... 

Lehigh .AUentown... 

Mercer... Mercer 

Dauphin Harrisburg  • 

Lancaster Lancaster  ••• 

Bucks •..•  Doylestown, 

Lebanon Lebanon  • ... 

Delaware Media 

Erie North  East. 

Wayne Honesdale... 

York c !York 

Forest Tionesta 

Huntingdon.! Huntingdon, 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk.... 

Franklin Chambersburg .... 

Monroe Stroudsburg 

Cameron Emporium .. 

Columbia Bloomsburg 

Perry Bloomfield . 

Adams Gettysburg., 

Juniata. Mifflintown. 

Lycoming Muncy 

Montour Danville . . 

Fulton  .•«., McConnellsburg., 

Fayette Uniontown 

Union. Mifflinburg. 

Clearfield Clearfield 

Armstrong Kittanning 

Blair  Hollidaysburg.... 

Cambria Ebensburg  •.•.••... 

Mifflin Lewistown.. 

Northumberland.  ...Sunbury 

Northampton Easton 

Washington* » < 

Beaver Beaver 

Greene Waynesburg 

Centre Bellefonte ... 

Indiana Indiana. . . . 

Schuylkill-. Pottsville.... 


. ....... 


Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  9. 
Nov.  9. 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  23. 
Nov.  23. 
Nov.  23. 
Nov.  30. 
Nov.  30. 
Nov.  30. 
.Dec.  I. 
Dec.  7. 
Dec.  7. 
Dec.  7. 
Dec.  14. 
Dec.  14. 
Dec.  14. 
.Dec.  21. 
Dec.  21. 
Dec.  21. 
.Dec.  28. 
Dec.  28. 
Dec.  28. 
Dec.  28. 
Dec.  28. 
Dec.  28. 
.Dec.  28. 
Dec.  28. 
Dec.  28. 
Dec.  28. 
Dec.  29. 
Jan.  4,  *75 

Jan.  4, '75- 


*  This  institute  was  announced  last  month  to  he  held  at 
Washington.    The  place  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
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The  Wondrous  Book.— I  wonder  at  thee,  oh, 
wondrous  book !  They  have  tried  to  bum  thee ;  they 
have  torn  thee  leaf  from  leaf;  they  have  called  thee 
a  lie;  they  have  laughed  at  thy  thunders,  and  mocked 
at  thy  grief;  they  have  voted  thee  a  failure  and  a  dead 
letter.  I  wonder  at  thee,  oh,  wondrous  book !  at  thy 
tenacity  and  art  of  life ;  at  thy  mute,  unquestionable 
royalty  over  all  the  sciences,  and  civilizations,  and 
cultures,  and  blessings,  and  liberties,  and  hopes  of  the 
world ;  at  thy  cunning,  quiet  way  of  doing  all  the  while 
thou  hast  been  abused ;  circulating  among  the  popu- 
lations, leavening  the  masses,  darting  away  through 


thickets  into  hidden  hovels,  treading  narrow  alleys, 
and  climbing  up  to  Bfth  floors,  lying  clothed  in  gold 
and  purple  and  silver  and  ivory  in  the  cushioned  pews, 
and  reposing  on  the  desks  of  the  most  graceful  archi- 
tecture in  the  land ;  going  about  in  people's  pockets, 
claiming  thy  place  certainly  in  every  respectable 
library,  whatever  next  most  valuable  book  miy  be 
wanting;  thyself  so  essential  to  the  self  respect  of  the 
humanity  of  the  age  that  the  man  is  ashamed  to  own 
it  who  does  not  own  a  Bible,  I  wonder  at  thee,  oh, 
wondrous  book;  for  here  is  a  man  whoistiyingwith 
all  of  might  to  praise  thee,  so  glad  and  joyous  is  his 


THE  FAIRY  BOY. 


B.  X<oram.    IHifc  Air. 


^— n- 


Thus  she  cried,     while 
Whe^e  the  flow'rs       are 
He    now  sports     with 


tears  were  fall  -  ing.  Call  -  ing  on  the 
fresh  -  ly  spring  -  ing.  There  I  wan  -  der 
fai  -    ry   pleas  -  ure,  He's « the  treas  -  ure 


king: 
day; 
train, 


«*  "Why  with  spells  my  child  ca 
There  I  wan  -  der,  grow-ing 
Fare  thee  well,    my  child,  for 


ress  -  mg, 
fond  -  er 
■    ev  -  er : 


Court-ing  him  with  fai  -  ry 
Of  the  child  that  made  my 
In     this  world        I've    lost    my 


moth  -  er*s 
wild  -ly 
ne'er  shall 


ing?  Wherefore  steal  my  ba  -  by     boy? 
ing   To     re  -  store     my  f ai  -  ry      boy. 
er :  There  I'll  find      my  an  -  gel     boy." 


task,  as  though  he  first  had  discovered  thy  virtue  and 
would  bring  thee  forth  from  obscurity  into  merited  re- 
nown, when  all  that  he  has  said^  or  can  say,  and  far 
more  abundantly,  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
a  thousand  times  in  strains  of  eloquence ;  when  Bible 
addresses,  here,  and  elsewhere,  in  wide  surveys  of  thy 
beneficent  operations,  have  traversed  the  whole  cur- 
riculum of  thy  excellencies ;  yet  dost  thou  ever  im- 
periously keep  us  saying  good,  kind,  honorable  things 


of  thee.  Oh,  wondrous  book  I  thou  art,  throogfa  all 
times  and  changes,  thine  own  best  eulogy,  guide-book 
of  Time,  only  chart  upon  Eternity's  dim  sea.— 7*</<[»r. 
Greek  art,Greek  poetry  were  for  the  people.  Raphael 
painted  his  immortal  frescoes  where  throngs  could  be 
lifted  in  thought  and  feeling  by  them ;  Michael  Angelo 
hung  the  dome  over  St.  Peter's,  so  that  the  far-off 
peasant  on  the  Campagna  could  see  it,  and  the  maiden 
kneeling  by  her  shrine  in  the  Alban  hills. —  Warner, 
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BY  PROF.  CHAS.  F.  HtMES,  PH.  D. 


THE  educational  world  has  been  thrown 
into  a  fermtnt  of  discussion,  more  par- 
,  ticularly  in  the  past  decade,  by  the  promi- 
nence into  which  the  branches  of  physical 
science  have  thrust  themselves  by  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries,  and,  if  possible,  still  more 
wonderful  practical  applications  of  them.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  attention 
of  the  world  should,  in  a  measure,  be  riveted 
upon  the  branches  of  study  which  permeate 
with  their  influence  all  classes  of  society, 
coming  in  contact,  as  they  do,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  with  every  individual,  revo- 
lutioniztng  all  industrial  processes,  improv- 
ing the  physical  condition  of  all  classes, 
assisting  in  effecting  great  moral  and  politi- 
cal revolutions.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  factors,  and 
prominent  and  powerful  factors,  in  the  great 
problems  of  humanity.  Perhaps  the  world  , 
has  run  a  little  mad,  and,  if  so,  excusably ' 
on  this  subject,  and  perhaps  scientists  are 
inclined  to  become  unbearably  science- 
proud,  but  it  seems  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  who  think  that  room  should 
be  found,  or  made,  if  necessary,  for  a  fuller 
study  of  these  branches  of  human  science, 
especially  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, those  that  claim  to  cover  the  ground  of 
a  liberal  education,  that  special  schools  for 
instruction  in  these  various  branches  should 
be  built  up  and  fostered  by  the  government, 
and  that  some  in  their  enthusiasm  should 
Boicely  see  anjrthing  worth  learning,   or . 


worth  consi4ering,  that  does  not  bear  directly 
upon  the  advancement  of  the  race  ina  knowl- 
edge of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 
The  earnestness  of  opinion  and  purpose  is 
firequentiy  manifested  in  the  temper  in  which 
these  discussions  are  conducted.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  men  of  straw 
set  up  on  both  sides,  and  battered  to  pieces, 
instead  of  antagonistic  systems.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  old  system  are  often  almost 
accused  of  trying  to  carry  us  back  to  Latin 
and  Greek  as  our  vernacular,  whilst  those  of 
the  new  are  regarded  as  having  no  toleration 
for  anything  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
the  solution  of  the  all-absorbing  question. 
What  shall  I  eat  ?  what  shall  I  drink?  where- 
withal shall  I  be  clothed?  Between  these 
great  extremes,  of ,  those  who  would  retain 
what  is  old  and  tried  simply  because  "  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  practice  of  genera- 
tions," and  those  who  are  inclined  to  reject 
anything  simply  because  it  has  an  air  of 
long,  long  ago,  about  it,  the  greater  number 
of  colleges,  indeed  practically  all  of  them, 
are  settling  down  into  the  always  safe  mid- 
dle course,  and  these  branches  are  recognized 
equally  with  the  old  established  branches 
of  study  aseducational  instruments,  as  capa- 
ble of  utilization  in  the  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  as  well  as  in  their  direct 
practicable  application  to  the  affairs  of  life. 
Thus  whilst  one  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  so-called  new  education  admits  that 
the  study  of  physics  givesapower  over  nature. 
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real  power  as  we  wield  and  apply  her  forces, 
he  also  admits,  that  it  gives  ''  intellectual 
power,  as  we  interpret  her  secrets,  predict 
her  phenomena,  enforce  her  laws,  and  re-cre- 
ate her  universe,"  in  other  words,  that  the 
study  of  these  branches  imparts  both  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  immediately  and  practi- 
cally applied,  and  discipline  of  the  mental 
faculties,both  recognized  objects  of  education. 

The  question,  therefore,  as  far  as  colleges  are  con- 
cemed,  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  settled  in 
favor  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  education,  since, 
as  a  result  of  such  views,  we  find  in  almost  all  col- 
leges parallel  elective  courses,  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent, and  entitling  to  the  same  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  according  to  which  in  each  case  the  decision 
between  the  dead  languages  and  living  science  is 
left  to  the  student  or  his  natural  guardian.  But  jUst 
at  this  point  another  question  of  equal,  perhaps 
greater  importance  arises,  as  to  whether  these  branches 
are  exercising  their  full  influence  in  a  sjrstem  of  edu- 
cation designed  for  the  masses,  and  assemblages  of 
educators  seem  most  appropriate  places  to  introduce 
the  consideration  of  the  degree  to  which,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  study  of  natural  science  may  be 
utilized  in  a  grand  system  of  American  popular  edu- 
cation, restricting  the  word  popular  in  this  connec- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  educational  S3rstem  which  acts 
directly  upon  the  masses,  and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration, unless  incidentally,  any  uftunate  indirect 
effect  upon  the  education  of  the  masses,  which  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  the  more  thorough  education  of 
a  few  may  have. 

Upon  no  subject,  perhaps,  is  there  so  great 
expressed  unanimity  of  opinion  and  feeling  among 
the  American  people,  as  upon  the  desirability, 
or  even  necessity,  of  popular  education.  That  the 
masses  should  be  educated  scarcely  any  one  disputes, 
but  the  unaxtimity  begins  to  disappear  when  the  closer 
consideration  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  education 
begins,  and  when  the  means  for  its  accomplishment 
are  discussed.  The  simple  establishment  of  some  sys- 
tem ot  popular  education  does  not  necessarily  imply 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  advancement 
of  the  masses  in  those  traits  of  intellectual  or  moral 
character  most  essential  to  their  individual  happiness 
and  collective  prosperity.  As  far  as  popular  educa- 
tion involves  the  development,  direction,  or  control 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  it  has  been 
recognized  as  a  eood,  or  a  means  to  an  end,  by 
almost  all  nations;  but  China  of  to-day,  in  spite  of  her 
system  of  education,  running  back  through  the 
f^es,  is  more  the  China  of  a  thousand  years  ago  than 
the  civilized  nations  are  what  they  were  but  a  few 
generations  ago.  The  tendencies  and  objects  of 
popular  education  are  as  varied  as  the  ages  and 
peoples,  as  well  as  the  means  employed,  and  the 
results  are  largely  embodied  in  national  character- 
istics. America,  as  she  has  no  model  in  the  past  for 
her  form  of  government,  and  her  social  regulations, 
and  we  might  add  her  religious  life,  has,  too,  no 
model  acconiing  to  which  she  can  build  up  a  system 
of  education,  her  system  must  be  eminently  an 
American  system,  it  must  l>e,  and  will  be,  the  out 
^owth,  not  only  of  her  peculiar  ideas,  but  of  her 
peculiar  wants ;  it  must  be  the  complement  of  all 
the  other  peculiar  educational  agencies  at  woric 
«mong  the  masses,  developing  and  mottlding  the 
highest  traits  of  national  character. 


It  would  be  a  grave  misstatement,  however,  to  sajr 
that  we  gain  nothing  by  a  study  of  the  l>est  systems 
of  education  in  the  world ;  but  such  study  is  simply 
pernicious  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  close  our  eyes  to 
our  peculiar  educational  surroundings,  the  pecuUv 
educational  influences  of  our  form  of  government  oat- 
side  of  a  distinctive  educational  system.  The 
American^ttiasses  above  those  of  any  other  nationality 
are  bom  to  intellectual  toil ;  they  have  multitudinons 
incitements  to  thought  thrust  upon  them,  and  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  come 
within  the  range  of  human  thought.  Eveiy  man 
must  act  upon  his  own  conclusions,  and  must  suiler 
the  consequences  not  only  of  his  bwn  errors  of  judg- 
ment, or  of  his  own  indifference,  but  of  that  ojf  lus 
neighbors,  and  must  incite  them  to  thought,  must 
bring  them  over  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  No 
one  can  remain  outside  the  great  current  of  thought; 
he  will  be  dragged  in,  or  Uirust  in  at  some  point, 
either  through  his  interests,  his  affections,  his  preja- 
dices,  or  perhaps  the  rude  disturbance  of  has  euc. 
We  may  then,  indeed,  say  that  intellectual  activity 
is  the  characteristic  habit,  the  fashion  of  Americans. 
Grave  questions  which  force  themselves  upon  gor- 
emments,  ultimately  rest  upon  the  masses  here  for 
their  settlement,  and  through  the  consideration  of 
them  the  masses  are  brought  to  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  levels.  Great  interests  may  clash  with 
great  principles,  individual  selfishness  may  aggregate 
into  great  national  injustice  and  wrong,  but  slowly 
and  perhaps  with  much  suffering  and  sacrifice,  d>« 
masses  rise  to  a  higher  level,  the  problem  solves 
itself,  and  the  nation  looks  back  almost  with  wonder 
upon  its  former  self.  There  is  always  a  surprise  ia 
the  evolution  of  grand  moral  principles,  of  funda- 
mental truths  from  the  apparent  chaos  of  prejudices, 
of  passions,  of  misconceptions,  and  even  of  unmb- 
takable  political  rascality  and  corruption.  Now 
among  the  grand,  peculiar  educationai  agencies  at 
work  here  are  found  preeminently  the  free,  untram- 
meled,  and,  on  the  avarage,  ably-conducted  public 
press  and  the  earnest  pulpit,  in  addition  to,  and  in  a 
large  measure  controlling  and  regulating  all  the 
various  elements  of  political  machinery. 

Indeed,  the  public  schools  of  America,  though 
playing  an  essential  part,  as  it  is  the  initial*  part, 
undoubtedly  do  not  play  the  most  prominent  part  lo 
this  grand  work.  Their  great  work  is  simply  to 
supplement  all  the  other  educational  agencies  that 
are  moulding  American  character.  They  are  required 
simply  to  furnish  the  citizen  to  all  these  other  influ- 
ences with  acquisitions  and  in  a  state  of  develop- 
ment favorable  to  the  highest  and  noblest  and  most 
rapid  effect;  they  are  to  turn  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  masses,  whether  voluntary  or  constrained,  to 
the  best  account.  How  much  thought  as  well  as 
time  and  labor  are  needlessly  expended  in  almost 
every  earnest  political  campaign,  because  the  intd- 
lectual  processes  of  the  masses  are  as  crude  as  they 
are;  how  much  longer  it  takes  and  how  much  more 
laborious  it  is  to  convince  an  individual,  however  open 
to  conviction,  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  following  and 
retaining  a  line  of  argument.  How  much  less  the 
mental  wear  and  tear  to  the  disciplined  mind  in  readi- 
ing  correct  conclusions  on  any  subject,  and  how 
much  more  passions  and  prejudices  are  liable  to  lie 
under  the  control  of  a  well-balanced  mind.  We 
Americans  do  not  realize  clearly  enough  that  in  the 
working  out  of  the  grand  problems  involved  in  self- 
government,  we  are  prodigal  of  intellectual  force,  wc 
we  without  a  thoaaght  of  accomplishiog  the  greateit 
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fmooiit  of  good  with  the  least  expenditure  of  elfort. 
We  are  prone  to  be  proud  of  our  material  growth 
ind  unexampled  prosperity,  although  we  cannot  say 
how  much  of  this  is  fortuitous,  or  may  be  in  spite  oif 
onrselres,  and  to  overlook,  or  to  be  scarcely  conscious 
of,  the  sublime  spectacle  we  present  of  thirty  millions 
of  people  laboring,  thinking,  sacrificing,  in  working 
out  the  grand  govermental  problems  &at  fall  to  us 
as  a  people. 

Now,  perhaps,  no  system^f  popular  education  is 
justly  so  celebrated  as  the  Prussian,  for  none  is  more 
effective  as  a  means  adapted  to  a  certain  end,  but  the 
masses  afiected  by  it  are  rather  instructed  than  de- 
veloped; they  are  more  thinking  machines  than 
thoaghtfal  citizens;  they  read  well,  write  well, 
cipher  well,  may  even  draw  well,  and  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  j  &c,  but  the  cast  of  mind 
they  acquire  from  these  schools  may  almost  be  char- 
acterized as  mechanical ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly 
thoroughly  loyal  subjects.  Security  of  the  govem- 
■wnt  and  dynasty,  is  perhaps  more  die  object  of  these 
schools  than  progress  of  the  masses ;  at  least  where 
these  two  objects  even  seem  to  antagonize,  the  latter 
must  yield,  whikt  with  us  the  highest  possible  secu- 
rity is  the  outgrowth  of  the  highest  possible  progress. 
There  is  no  antagonism,  but  the  utmost  harmony  be* 
tween  these  two  objects.  There,  the  theory  seems  to 
be  that  the  masses  must  be  made  the  best  possible 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  thinking  rulers  to  work 
oat  the  grand  purposes  of  providence ;  here,  we'  be- 
lieve that  every  man  is  himself  a  thinking  agent  in 
the  hands  of  providence  itself.  The  very  excess  of 
loyalty  to,  and  real  affection  for,  their  hereditary 
rulers,  that  characterizes  the  masses,  of  Germany,  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
molding  power  of  a  system  of  popular  education. 

I  have  been  led  in  these  introductory  remarks 
fnther  than  may  appear  called  for,  or  even  justifia- 
ble, but  the  thorough  consideration  of  the  object, 
and  consequent  range  of  popular  education  in  Amer- 
ica of  to-day,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  nations 
and  former  times,  seems  to  underlie  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  its  details,  as  one  expected  to  contribute  to 
some  grand  end ;  and  it  would  appear  that  general 
culture,  combined  as  far  as  possible  with  special  ed- 
ucation, is  entitled  to  more  prominence  now  and 
here,  than  ever  or  anywhere  dse,  as  an  end  of  every 
pait  of  a  system  of  education. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  associate  with 
tiie  very  words  Natural  Science,  in  this  connection,  a 
low  utilitarian  object,  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  doUar- 
and-cent  branch  of  study,  as  a  sort  of  milch  cow,  as 
Goethe  terms  it,  of  which  we  are  only  to  calciilate 
how  much  butter  she  will  yield;  and  I  feel  that,  how- 
ever favorably  the  discussion  of  the  introduction  of 
such  a  branch  of  study  might  be  received  by  a  popu- 
lar audience,  an  asseihblage  of  teachers  might  see  in 
it  a  disposition  to  lower  Uie  object  of  their  profes- 
sion. It  seems  well,  therefore,  to  plant  ourselves 
It  the  start  upon  the  general  proposition  that,  how- 
ler proper  it  is  to  consider  the  value  of  studies  in- 
troduced into  any  system  of  education  in  regard  to 
their  immediate  utility,  as  Americans,  especially, 
with  all  the  varied  duties  devolving  upon  us  as 
citizens,  there  are  other  features  and  tendencies,  of 
all  branches,  that  merit  at  least  equal  consideration. 
Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  as  one  great 
and  legitimate  consideration  for  the  introduction  of 
more  thorougli  instruction  in  natural  science  into 
the  primary  schools,  that  every  individual  might 
thereby  be  ren.dered  a  more  productive  cttizen,  and 


Hftore  capable  of  economizing  the  material  resources 
of  the  country,  yet  if  the  admission  were  made  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  was  all  they  could  be  made  to 
accomplish,  and  that  they  could  only  be  brought  in 
iy  excluding  or  restricting  other  branches  of  study 
that  miunly,  or  even  exclusively,  contribute  to  men- 
tal discipline,  to  the  rendering  of  citizens  more 
thoughtful,  m<»e  cultured,  they  ought  to  remain  out. 

In  surveying  the  whole  educational  field  the  most 
decided  out-crop  of  a  feeling  favorable  to  the  scien- 
tific education  of  the  masses  is  perhaps  indicated  in 
the  fireedom  with  which  donations  of  land  have 
been  made  by  the  general  government  for  the 
foundation  and  support  of  schools  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  There  seems  to 
underlie  these  appropriations  an  impression,  vague 
and  indefinite,  to  be  sure,  that  something  is  due  to 
the  scientific  education  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
encouragement  of  such  education  by  the  government 
i^  legitimate  as  well  as  wise.  The  very  indefinite- 
ness  in  regard  to  details,  however,  seems  to  say: 
Here  are  resources  for  educational  experiments  in 
this  direction,  to  make  farmers  better  farmers  and 
better  citizens,  to  make  mechanics  better  mechanics; 
and  the  variety  in  the  character  of  the  institutions 
growing  out  of  these  appropriations  in  the  different 
states,  whilst  it  demonstrates  the  license  of  indefinite- 
ness  in  the  law,  it  at  the  same  time  indicates  rather 
how  unformed  the  views  of  educators  are  upon  this 
question  of  popular  scientific  education,  than  hovT 
diverse  these  views  are. 

Now,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  in 
order  that  a  country  may  retain  a  position  among 
civilized  nations,  other  things  being  equal,  it  mu0t 
be  abreast  of  the  age  in  its  applications  of  science ; 
and  again,  that  that  country  which  contributes  most 
largely  to  the  advancement  of  abstract  science  will 
be  in  position  to  do  most  also  toward  the  utilization  of 
scientific  discoveries.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  legiti* 
mate  work  for  the  government,  then,  to  aid  and 
stimulate  scientific  investigation  by  the  establishment 
of  thoroughly  equipped  institutions,  in  which  men 
of  the  highest  ability,  impelled  by  a  love  of  pure 
sdenoe,  willing  to  devote  their  lives  wholly  to  the 
discovery  of  scientific  truths  may  not  only  find  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  most  successful  pursuit  of 
this  object,  but  may  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
distracting  care  or  anxiety  in  regard  to  other  matters. 
We  can  luirdly  appreciate  fully*this  latter  condition, 
but  Liebig  remarked  it  as  the  first  requisite  to  high- 
est scientific  success,  and  it  is  doubtful  whetiher  he 
would  have  led  the  world  as  far  as  he  did  had  not 
the  petty  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  recognized  hia 
genius  at  an  early  day,  and  relieved  him  from  petty 
cares  that  might  have  hampered  his  investigations. 

Coupled  wiSi  such  schools  for  investigation,  others 
of  a  high  order  would  naturally  spring  up  for 
instructing  men  in  the  application  of  science  to  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  thus  enlarging  the 
sphere,  multipl3ring  die  number,  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  these  applications. 

Whilst  the  establishment  of  such  grand  scientific 
centres  would  doubtless  add  indirectly  largely 
toward  rendering  agriculture  and  the  mechanicid 
arts  more  productive,  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
doubtful  whether  Congress  contemplated  such  an 
application  of  these  resources.  Anodier  disposition 
.of  these  liberal  donations,  which  is  represented  in 
our  own  Agricultural  CoU^^e,  is  in  the  establishment 
of  sdiook  below  the  grade  of  both  the  others,  as 
science  schools,  bat  more  as  institutions  in  which' 
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a  fair  modicum  of  liberal  education,  almost  if  not 
entirely  equal  to  that  of  the  colleges,  is  given  in 
connection  with  somewhat  fuller  instruction  in 
technical  science,  and  with  super-added  manufl 
labor  and  military  drill.  The  object  of  such  an 
institution  is  clearly  to  connect  technical  and  liberal 
education,  and  it  does  so  about  as  fully  as  colleges 
do  liberal  and  professional  education — to  afford  a 
fanner,  or  mechanic,  or  manufacturer,  if  you  please, 
a  school  in  which  he  may  have  his  son  liberally 
educated,  and  at  the  same  time  educated  as  a 
farmer,  a  manufacturer  or  a  mechanic.  The  amount 
of  physical  work  required  may  be  regarded  as 
sufficient,  as  it  were,  to  keep  alive  a  fondness  for 
work,  and  a  disposition  to  remain  farmer  or  mechanic, 
so  that  the  youth  may  not  be  liable  to  return  to  his 
home,  as  he  might  from  college,  with  notions  and 
tendencies  incompatible  with  the  noble  pursuit  of 
agriculture,  &c.,  and  be  seduced  by  the  already 
overstocked  professions.  Data  are  as  yet  wanting, 
however,  to  determine  how  far  this  dream  of  some 
of  the  advocates  of  distinct  agricultural  colleges  is 
to  be  realized,  and  according  to  the  tendency  of 
American  higher  educational  institutions,  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  instruction,  many  colleges  may 
already  be  found  competing  successfully  upon  this 
•same  field  of  semi-technical  education  with  such 
institutions,  and  perhaps  the  result  may  be  that  the 
agricultural  college  will  be  gradually  driven  into 
the  position  of  a  college,  with  a  farm  and  so-called 
agricultural  school  attached. 

This  state  of  the  case  would  not  be  very  far  from 
another  plan  proposed  at  one  time  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  fund  donated  by  the  general  government, 
and  which  had  many  advocates,  namely,  the  distri- 
bution of  it  among  the  several  colleges  of  the  state 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  departments  in 
connection  with  them,  thus  increasing  their  efficiency, 
and  at  the  same  time  adding  their  accumulated  re- 
sources for  instruction  to  the  donation  of  the  govern- 
ment. Many  arguments  were  presented  favorable  to 
this  plan ;  it  was  substantially  a  plan  suggested  by 
the  eminent  chemist  Liebig,  in  a  conversation  with 
him  a  few  years  befbre;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  danger  of  squandering  so  large  a  sum  m  useless 
experiments  would  be  far  greater  in  frittering  it  away 
by  so  wide  a  distribution,  whilst  massed,  it  was 
argued  with  much  force,  that  a  great  scientific  centre 
might  be  built  up  with  it  in  a  state  which  admittedly 
so  much  needed  it. 

Besides,  it  would  not  have  been  politic  in  the  col 
leges  to  obligate  themselves  to  do  as  much  as  seemed 
to  be  required,  with  so  little  to  do  it  with,  to  centre 
upon  themselves  expectations  evidently  very  great 
.but  utterly  undefined.  The  plan  finally  adopted,  and 
at  present  in  operation,  of  a  central  agricultural  col- 
lege, certainly  seems  to  come  nearer  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  direct  influence  upon  the  people,  evidently 
contemplated  by  congress ;  if  it  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  great  results  at  first  anticipated,  the  failure 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  character  of 
those  expectations,  or  to  the  underlying  ideas,  and 
not  to  the  able  men,  who  have  earnestly  labored  at 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
nected with  education,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  educators  as  administrators.  As  far  as  a 
system  of  popular  education  is  concerned,  such  an 
institution  will  necessarily  be  too  remote  from  the 
masses,  and  too  disconnected  from  the  other  popular 
schools  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  system.  In 
fact,  in  this  plan,  as  in  others  suggested,  the  benefit 


to  the  masses  can  only  be  supposed  to  pass  slowly 
downward  from  these  higher  sources  by  a  kind  of 
slow  filtration  ;  there  are  no  direct  channels  of  com- 
munication from  them,  through  which  information 
and  reforming  influences  may  be  diffused  through  the 
masses.  The  results  of  investigation,  the  improv^ 
ments  in  the  applications  of  science  are  left  to  slowly 
work  their  way  down,  and  to  ultimately  permeate 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  fanner's  son 
liberally  educated,  and  ft  the  same  time  instructed  in 
those  branches  that  are  calculated  to  render  him  a 
more  successful  farmer,  may  be  regarded  as  leaven 
in  the  community  in  which  he  may  continue  to  reside; 
he  may  set  an  example  of  good  farming,  and  lead 
his  neighbors  to  imitation  by  his  superior  success, 
joined,  perhaps,  with  a  little  gratuitous  advice  and 
instruction ;  the  community  through  him,  as  far  as 
his  influence  goes,may  be  moved  toward  a  higher  plane 
of  agricultural  practice.  This  is  the  most  favorable 
view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  case;  this  process  of  ed- 
ucation would  be  very  slow,  and  it  will  appear  the 
more  so  when  we  renect  that  the  farmer's  son  who 
happens  to  be  sent,  or  who  can  be  sent,  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  best  adapted  by  natural  capacity 
to  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  he  receives,  nor 
by  public  spirit  and  enterprise  to  produce  the  great- 
est good  by  it. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately 
work  into  the  channel  of  its  greatest  usefulness,  in 
which  it  will  fill  a  place  that  no  other  institution  can 
fill,  especially  when  more  fully  supplemented  by 
other  agencies.  It  may  then  reveal  its  proper  place  and 
value.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  discouraging 
about  it.  Everything  is  tentative  in  America;  it  is 
a  land  of  grand  experiments ;  we  are  carrying  them 
on  of  all  kinds,  regardless  of  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  and  thought — why  should  our  educational 
experiments  be  on  a  restricted  scale?  Why  should 
they  not  be  made  in  all  directions  that  hold  out  a 
promise  of  success?  and  why  should  invariably 
successful  results  be  expected  any  more  than  in  other 
experiments?  The  scientific  investigator  makes 
thousands  of  experiments  with  negative  results,  and 
counts  himself  fortunate  if  one  leads  to  positive 
revelation. 

But  to  reach,  and  elevate  and  instruct  the  masses 
in  all  that  it  is  profitable  for  them  to  know,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  direct  agency  of  the  common  school 
Other  indirect  agencies  may  be  added,  especially 
where  there  may  be  doubt  about  the  adaptability  of 
the  common  school  to  any  particular  work,  but 
the  common  school  after  all  must  act  as  a  direct 
agent  in  furnishing  the  child,  or  the  man,  to  the 
most  favorable  influence  of  other  educational 
agencies.  Thus  the  press,  for  example,  without 
the  education  of  the  common  school  would  be  a 
lever  without  a  fulcnim,  and  the  force  exerted  by 
the  former  is  only  limited  by  the  character  of  the 
latter.  If  one  educated,  public-spirited  citizen  in  a 
community  can  do  much,  how  much  more  can  one 
educated  teacher  accomplish,  and  how  multiplied 
are  their  efforts  for  good  when  operating  on  the 
same  line.  From  the  school  room  there  is  no 
tedious  system  of  indefinite  filtration  to  the  people, 
but  a  continuous,  uniform  flow  of  information,  of  in- 
centives, of  good  influences,  diffusing  themselves  in  all 
directions,  touching  every  individual,  through  direct, 
carefully  an-anged  and  adjusted  channels ;  and  any- 
thing thrown  into  the  source  of  these  irrigating 
streams  will  soon  be  found  diffused  over  the  whole 
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6eld  in  the  richer  fruitage  which  it  yields.  The 
question  then  arises,  "  Can  natural  science  be  thrown 
in,  or  is  it  of  such  a  nature  that  a  knowledge  of  it 
cannot  be  disseminated  in  this  way  ?*'  The  farmer 
or  mechanic,  or  any  one  must  pass  over  matters  in 
reading  the  most  ordinary  newspaper  that  ihight  be 
of  the  highest  interest  and  of  the  highest  practical 
value*  unless  he  have  the  ABC  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  discriminate 
in  the  applications  afforded  by  science,  and  properly 
interpret  the  results  of  his  own  experiments,  he  must 
not  be  altogether  unfamiliar  with,  and  unaccustomed 
to,  the  regular  methods  of  scientific  investigation. 
The  fuller  his  information,  the  better  disciplined  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  these  questions,  the  more 
effective  the  argument,  the  instruction  q^d  example 
even  of  his  more  intelligent  neighbor,  who  may  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  farm-school.  A  farmer, 
and  we  select  him  simply  as  one  of  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  class,  comes,  in  contact  with  phe- 
nomena of  the  most  varied  and  complex  character ; 
he  may  not  be  an  experimenter,  or  perhaps  ought,  to 
be  a  very  conservative  one,  but  he  ought  to  be  an 
observer  on  a  large  scale;  nothing  should  escape  his 
observation  that  can  have  a  bearing  pn  the  success 
of  his  pursuit.  Agriculture,  like  medicine,  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  science,  but  as  that  physician 
becomes  the  most  trustworthy  and  successful  who, 
to  the  largest  personal  practice  adds  the  habits  of 
closest  observation  and  clearest  reasoning  from 
observed  facts,  so  with  the  fartrmer.  They  are  not 
only  the  richer  in  facts  of  their  own  observation, 
but  in  their  ability  to  interpret  and  apply — that  is, 
appropriate  the  facts  furnished  by  others.  Ability 
to  make  accurate  chemical  analysis  in  itself  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  success  of  a  farmer.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  it  would  be  an  impediment  to  his 
success  if  he  attempted  to  make  use  of  it.  It  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  fit  up  a  complete  laboratory  as 
a  complete  blacksmith  shop  or  carpenter  shop.  But 
the  mental  discipline  involved  in  the  acquisitix)n  of 
that  ability,  the  habits  of  mind  formed,  the  caution 
and  accuracy  in  forming  conclusions,  would  be 
valuable  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  anybody, 
whilst  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  necessarily 
involved  in  such  acquisition  would  be  invaluable  to 
him.  He  would  know  better  the  limits  of  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  analysis  to  farming,  and  could 
form  a  judgment  as  to  when  it  might  be  employed 
with  profit,  and  might  further  know  how  to  select 
his  chemist,  to  make  it  when  advisable.  A  man 
might  acquire  tolerable  skiH  in  wood -turning  or 
blacksmithing,  but  after  long  cessation  of  practice, 
loss  of  manual  skill,  and  readiness  of  mind,  he 
would  find  it  more  profitable  to  have  his  work  done, 
than  to  attempt  it  himself. 

But  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  facts  taught  by 
natural  science  are  good  and  valuable  in  themselves, 
that  for  example,  information  about  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the 
fuel  we  bum,  the  various  objects  we  come  in  contact 
with,  the  invisible  agents  or  forces  controlling  all 
phenomena,  is.  serviceable  to  every  man ;  and  tirhilst 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  peculiar  discipline  of 
mind  and  heart  involved  in  their  study,  exercising 
«s  it  does  the  reasoning  powers  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  observation  and  memory,  is  even  more 
serviceable  than  the  facts,  still  all  this  may  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  feeling  that  the  introduction  of  these 
hraqches  into  primary  schools  is  almost  or  altogether 
impossible.     Does  not    its   importance,   however, 


justify  its  more  earnest  consideration.  A  royal 
commission  in  England,  composed  of  such  men  as 
Huxley,  Lubbock,  Lockyer,  and  other  eminent  men 
of  science,  concludes  its  report  by  saying  : 

From  a  consideration  of  the  evidence,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  instruction  in  the  elements  of  natural  science  can  be,  and 
eventually  ought  to  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  any  elementary  school.  The  instruction  to  which 
we  refer,  though  scientific  in  substance,  should  in  form  be  void 
of  needless  technicality,  and  should  be  almost  wholly  confined 
to  such  facts  as  can  be  brought  under  the  direct  observation  of 
the  scholar.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  conveyed  by  object  lessons, 
so  arranged  and  methodised  as  to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of 
those  more  prominent  phenomena  which  lie  around  every  child, 
and  which  he  is  apt  to  pass  without  notice. 

Now,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  possible  in  England, 
how  much  more  so  in  America.  Does  not  a  notion 
of  impossibility  rest  upon  a  misconception  of  what 
teaching  natural  science  means  ? 

We  may  regard  science-teaching  as  only  object- 
teaching  expanded,  in  that  we  look  farther  than  the 
object ;  look  beyond  the  phenomena  which  address 
the  senses  to  the  laws,  principles  and  processes 
involved  which  do  not  address  the  senses ;  and  the 
step  may  be  made  so  easy,  so  natural  from  the  seen 
to  the  unseen,  that  the  pupil  scarcely  notices  the 
transition.  Are  not  phenomena,  as  they  address  the 
senses,  made  the  all  in  all  ?  Are  we  not  too  apt  to 
regard  giving  a  course  of  pretty,  perhaps  sensational 
experiments,  as  teaching  natural  science;  to. look 
upon  it  as  the  sensational,  sort  of  ad  captandum,  part 
of  a  coursie  of  education,  even  in  institutions  of  higher 
grade,  by  which  pupils  are  to  be  entertained  as  well 
as  instructed,  and  perhaps  amused ;  by  which  the 
great  and  startling  phenomena  of  the  natural  world 
are  to  be  reproduced  to  eyes  and  ears  agog. 

Are  not  the  experiments  frequently  allowed  to  be 
masters  instead  of  servants ;  to  direct  the  course  of 
the  lecture  instead  of  to  come  on  the  scene  at  bid- 
ding to  support  and  illustrate  the  thought  ?  Indi- 
viduals that  have  no  toleration  for  words  or  sentences 
not  to  the  point  in  ordinary  discourse,  will  admire 
and  applaud,  and  even  demand  experiments  that  are 
not  to  the  point,  that  cumber  the  lecture  and  distort 
the  line  of  thought,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
the  flimsiest  excuse.  A  very  successful  popular  lec- 
turer gave  as  his  recipe,  "  ten  minutes  solid  science, 
the  balance  amusement."  Now,  it  is  these  purely 
sensational  experiments,  which  originate  the  grand 
display  of  appwratus,  which  defeat  the  end  of  a  lec- 
ture, namely,  instruction,  instead  of  being  aids  to  it. 
They  have  their  proper  place,  to  be  sure ;  they  may 
be  introduced  in  moderation  as  a  sort  of  reward  to 
patient  study  in  following  up  the  humbler,  less  pre- 
tentious experiments,  as  a  sort  of  summing  up  of  the 
details  they  may  have  taught.  Thus  in  an  elemen- 
tary lecture  on  steam-power,  a  steam-engine  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  first  would  divide  the  attention  of 
one-half  of  a  popular  audience  with  any  lecturer 
for  the  balance  of  the  hour,  but  it  would  not  detract 
from  the  popular  estimate  of  the  lecture ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  the  underlying  facts  might  be  so 
plainly  exhibited  by  means  of  a  few  flasks,  and  lamps 
and  tubes,  free  from  unnecessary  accessory,  and  the 
mechanical  contrivances  for  utilizing  the  power 
could  be  so  gradually  and  clearly  unfolded,  that  if  a  ^ 
steam-engine  were  then  to  move  upon  the  scene,  it 
would  be  a  matter  for  intelligent  study  and  worthy 
curiosity,  and  not  simply  of  idle  wonder.  Experi- 
ments for  beginners  cannot  be  too  simple,  for  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  seize  upon  some  inevitable,  promi- 
nent accessary  fact  as  upon  that  involved  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  principle.      A  celebrated  pro- 
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lessor,  on  catechizing  a  pupil  upon  the  lecture  of  a 
previous  day,  alter  much  trouble,  was  only  able  to 
clidt  one  remembered  fact,  namely,  that  he  had  been 
unskillful  or  unfortunate  enough  to  break  a  bottle. 
Now,  nature  lies  all  around,  it  is  an  ever-open  book, 
its  study  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  our  disposition, 
its  facts  find  in  us  responsive  faculties  for  their  per- 
ception and  study,  and  a  child  may  even  be  so  led 
on  into  the  consideration  of  them,  that  its  mind  will 
as  much  demand  some  simple  solution  of  them  as 
that  of  Newton  demanded  the  conception  of  gravita- 
tion.    It  is  not  the  facts  as  stated  from  the  text-book, 
especially  the  definitions  and  generalizations  with 
which  they  set  out,  that  are  apt4o  prove  attractive  or 
useful.      Just  as  geography  for  beginners,  which 
starts  with  the  globe  and   meridians,  and  parallels, 
and  runs  into  trigonometry  and  astronomy  would  be 
likely  to  be  a  dry  and  unfruitful  study  to  the  pupil. 
Facts  presented  directly  have  the  charm  of  vitality 
about  them ;  facts  formulated  in  words  lose  half  their 
attractiveness  even  to  the  scientist.  A  tendency,  too, 
in  teaching  is  often  manifested  to  lead  the  pupil  away 
from  the  simplest  relations  of  a  phenomenon,  from 
those  that  are,  as  it  were,  nearest  to  us,  to  those 
that  are  more  remote,  to  run  out  after  what  seems 
more  grand  and  wonderful.    Thus,  allusion  even  to 
the  falling  of  an  apple,  a  phenomenon  that  has  so 
much  of  prosy,  every-day  life  in  it,  and  that  might 
present  a  hundred  problems  for  solution,  is  very  apt  to 
switch  us  right  off  from  earth,  and  send  us  with  New- 
ton, careering  through  the  solar  system,  into  the  depths 
of  space,  whilst  poinb  in  which  the  phenomenon 
come  directly  in  contact  with  us  are  overlooked  or 
ignored.    By  following  the  Baconian  plan  of  insin- 
uating knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the 
manner  it  was  first  discovered,  starting  with  the 
falling  of  an  apple,  most  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies 
could  be  given  to  the  youngest  pupils,  and  in  such  a 
way,  not  only  that  the  facts  would  remain,  but  that 
they  would  experience  the  highest  pleasure  in  their 
study  and  would  be  willing  at  any  time  to  start  off 
en  a  similar  tour  of  discovery.     No  elaborate  or 
expensive  apparatus  is  required  for  such  instruction. 
In  this  way  it  could  easily  be  shown  hxxm  the 
investigator  «  guesses  and  checks  his  guesses,"  con- 
jectures and  confirms  or  explodes  his  conjectures, 
now  induction  and  deduction  continually  accompany 
each  other  in  the  study  of  science.    Thus,  linking 
principles  with  facts,  both  facts  and  principles  reach 
their    highest    degree    of   fruitfulness.      A  proper 
course  of  training  will  thus  produce  that  attitude  of 
mind  by  which  facts  are  discovered,  by  which  they 
must  be  judged  and  arranged,  and  also,  that  t^ 
which  they  must  be  turned  to  practical  account.     It 
will  develop  the  highest  style  of  practical  men,  in  all 
dccupations,  men  not  simply  possessed  of  skill  or 
mental    readiness,    resulting    from    long-continued 
exercise  in  any  occupation,  but  "men  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  their  practice,'*  men  not  tied  down  in 
empirical    grooves,    but    such  as  may    venture  to 
improve  their  method,  or  at  least  that  may  venture 
to  decide  upon  real  or  fancied  improvements  of 
others.    Whilst,  however,  it  is  not  the  multitude  of 
^  facts  acquired  that  is  to  be  considered,  but  the  men- 
tal   habits  to    be  developed,    habits  worth   more 
than  facts,  as  they  give  command  over  facts,  yet  so 
connected  and  dependent  upon  each  other  are  facts,  or, 
perhaps  we  might  better  say,  so  complicated  are 
even  the  simplest  phenomena,  that  as  one  fact  is 
laid  hold  of  vigorously,  another  appears,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  until  soon  there  will  lie  before 


even  the  young  investigator  numberless  glittering 
links  of  the  endless  chain  of  facts  that  constitutes 
the  material  universe.  So  inter-dependent, too,  do  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science  show  themsdves 
soon  to  be,  with  their  facts  and  principles  inter-osca- 
lating  in  all  directions,  that  the  ptirely  artificial  char- 
acter of  the  divisions  of  the  study  of  nature  sooa 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  student  is  encouraged 
to  lay  hold  of  phenomena,  unravel  their  complexity, 
accumulate  their  lessons  of  connected  facts,  rather 
than  to  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  tsolated, 
dislocated  facts,  pigeon-holed  away,  as  it  were,  ia 
text-books,  more  for  convenience  of  reference  than  of 
study. 

I  regret  the  brief  and  hurried  manner  in  whidi  I 
have  felt  myself  obliged  in  a  very  general  way  to 
suggest  some  of  the  prominent  facts  in  regard  to 
natural  science  as  an  educational  means  in  schooli 
of  the  lowest  as  well  as  of  the  hightest  grades.  Its 
study  could  not  but  contribute  to  mix  thought  witb 
all  labor,  and  to  render  it  more  productive.  It 
would  also  have  an  elevating  tendency,  and  impait 
fullness,  rotundity,  to  the  national  character.  It 
would  open  up  new  sources  of  pleasure  as  well  n 
profit  to  the  masses,  so  much  needed  in  America, 
for  it  is  remarkable  how  our  range  of  vision  into  the 
natural  worid,  and  consequent  enjoyment  of  it,  is  re- 
stricted or  enlarged  by  our  training — just  as  the  cook 
at  the  World's  Fair  on  his  return  could  give  aa 
account  of  nothing  but  cooking  stoves  and  utensils, 
so  of  two  boys  turning  the  clods,  one  may  see 
nothing  but  grain-producing  soil,  the  other  may  be 
made  to  see  multitudes  of  things  besides,  both 
useful  and  elevating.  We  cannot  tell  how  mack 
talent  for  investigation  also  might  receive  ill 
initiative  in  a  primary  school ;  most  trivial  circum- 
stances often  lead  to  the  discovery  and  direction 
of  genius.  But  one  word  as  to  a  suggestion  that 
may  be  made,  that  there  is  no  room.  This  is  what 
the  colleges  said  but  a  few  years  ago,  but  they  have 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  find  iL  I  would 
simply  suggest,  is  it  not  a  fair  inquiry,  whether  there 
are  not  also  in  a  primary  course  of  instruction,  branches 
that  are  taught  beyond  their  reasonable  claim  as 
disciplinary,  or  practical  branches?  Let  us  take 
arithmetic,  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  discipline 
and  practice,  and  is  it  not  possible  that  excessive 
time  and  work  may  in  some  cases  be  spent  upon 
arithmetical  puzzles  and  curiosities,  that  have  no 
practical  value  in  themselves,  and  the  discipline 
from  which  might  readily  be  dispensed  with  ?  May 
it  not  be  so  in  almost  all  branches  ?  In  the  museums 
of  Europe  we  find  accumulations  of  the  products  of 
the  mechanical  skill,  and  labor,  and  patience  and 
genius  of  several  centuries  past.  What  are  they? 
Largely,  pieces  of  useless  mechanbm.  Clocks  from 
that  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  down,  which  tell  vpon  "- 
their  dials  many  things  that  an  almanac  will  tell 
better;  automata  endowed  with  all  powers,  except 
thought,  microscopic  figures  of  exquisite  character, 
counted  perhaps  b^  the  thousands  on  a  single  inch  of 
ivory.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  world 
would  have  lost  little  or  nothing  had  these  all  per- 
i«ihed  with  the  hands  that  produced  them.  How 
different  now !  We  almost  take  off  our  hat,  or 
ought  to,  to  the  steam  engine  as  it  thunders  along,  not 
as  a  representative  of  physical  power  or  mechanical 
skill  simply,  but  because  of  the  productive  thought 
it  embodies;  thought  to  some  purpose;  thought  that, 
combined  with  skill,  has  not  simply  produced  a 
curious  automaton,  but  that  has  almost  vitalised  dead 
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matter,  and  added  to  human  resources,  and  relieved 
human  drudgerj.  So  with  the  obedient  leviathans 
ploughing  the  deep,  the  delicate  spindles  humming 
at  their  tedious  work,  the  telegraphic  pens  registering 
thought,  the  spectroscopes  turned  heavenward,  and 
telling  us  more  about  the  sun,  and  even  comets,  than 
we  knew  about  our  own  hills  a  century  ago.  The 
qaesdon  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  even  with 
all  our  progress  in  education,  there  may  not  be 
some  antiquated  branches  or  methods  of  teaching 
in  primary  sqhoob  not  exactly  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  agent  in  the  introduction  of  such  study,  is  by 
force  of  circumstances,  that  most  concerned  in  all 
othexs.  To  teach  Natural  Science  in  a  primary 
school,  of  course  requires  in  the  teacher  information 
as  to  the  proper  metnod,  as  well  as  in  other  branches. 
Pennsylvania  has  done  nobly,  but  I  trust  has  only 
made  a  beginning  in  the  education  of  her  teachers. 
From  the  Normal  Schools  there  must  go  out  a  molding 
influence,  and  imless  they  are  in  every  respect  as 
efficient  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  is,  as  efficient  as 
they  can  be  made,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  the 
slate  had  never  attempted  to  educate  its  teachers. 
The  whole  question  of  science  studv  in  primary 
schools  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  that  as  to  its 
position  in  the  curriculum  of  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  taught  there. 
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BY  GILBERT  BUTLER,  F.  S.  A.  ^ 

THE  author  of  "Tuscan  Sculptors," 
Prof.  C.  C.  Perkins,  M.  A.,  says  in  his 
preface  to  the  American  edition  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake's"  Hints  on  Household  Taste," 
"  Nowhere  is  modem  stmlity  in  the  invention 
^form  so  marked  as  in  America.  We  borrow 
at  second-hand^  and  do  not  pretend  to  have  a 
national  tcute.^^ 

''  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  national 
taste!"  Do  we,  then, believe  in  that  most 
stupid  of  all  sayings,  De  gustibus  non  dis- 
futandum. 

Semper  rightly  remarks  that  the  saying 
that  the  people  is  judge ^  rests  upon  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  taste  of  the  people 
has  been  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree. 
Shall  we,  then,  continue  to  so  utterly  neglect 
the  art  education  of  the  young  that  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  judge  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  they  shall  be 
incapable  of  doing  so  ?  The  English  have 
their  Reid,  Burke,  Hume,  Allison,  and 
Ruskin  ;  Reynolds'  eloquent  discourses,  and 
Hogarth's  "  Analyses.  * '  The  Germans  have 
the  lofty  speculations  of  Kant,  Schiller's 
strophes  upon  the  ideal,  Jean  Paul's  para- 
doxes, the  beauties  of  Mendelssohn,  the  po- 
lemic between  Lessing  and  Winckelmann, 
Schelling's  profound  discourses,  Hegel's 
grand  lessons,  and  a  host  of  others.      The 


Swiss  have  their  Toppfer  and  Picket,  and  the 
French  their  Lamennais,  Cousin,  Chevreuli 
Delacroix,  and  Coitereau.  Esthetics  is 
taught  in  all  the  universities  of  the  above 
named  countries,  while  we,  who  intuitively 
adore  art,  ''are  ignorant  of  its  principles,  its 
language,  its  history,  its  veritable  dignity, 
its  true  grace." 

This  is  all  because  we  have  neglected  art- 
education  in  our  common  schools.  But  there 
IS  already  ''a  cry  of  war  in  the  camp,"  there 
is  a  demand  for  art  education  and  for  safe 
guidance  in  the  matter  of  t^te;  a  grand 
awakening  as  to  what  is  pure  and  truthful  in 
art  is  coming  over  us,  and  what  shall  hinder 
us  from  developing  a  phase  of  art  that  shall 
be  an  honor  to  America  ? 

The  Greeks  immortalized  the  acanthus, 
the  Egyptians  the  lotus  and  the  papyrus,  the 
Assyrians  the  poppy,  the  Jews  the  pome- 
granate blossom.  If  these  simple  plants 
served  as  the  bases  on  which  these  nations 
built  their  respective  styles  of  ornament,  may 
not  we,  who  are  as  well  provided  with  plants 
peculiar  to  America  as  their  flora  was  pecu- 
liar to  them,  choose  one  more  beautiful  than 
the  others,  one  as  well  adapted  to  ornament 
as  the  acanthus,  the  honeysuckle,  &c.,  and 
on  that  chosen  one  build  our  American  style 
of  ornament. 

Nature  is  not  poor  in  her  hints,  but  we 
are  slow  to  understand  them.  We  are  not 
wanting  in  intelligence  and  inventive  ^- 
ulties,  nor  are  we  lacking  in  energy  when 
we  consider  the  purpose  worthy  our  atten- 
tion. And  there's  the  rub.  We  do  not 
fully  appreciate  art  education,  we  do  not 
seem  aware  that  the  whole  country  is  losing 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  through  lack 
of  designers.  We  do  not  listen  to  the  re- 
peated appeals  of  manu^turers  and  workmen 
to  train  in  art  matters  and  cease  fostering 
a  system  that  appreciates  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  precious  hours  in  cunningly 
arranging  sausage-links,  calling  it  grammar, 
in  demonstrating  how  much  one-half  a  cow  can 
eat  in  one-fourth  of  a  given  time  in  almost 
sacred  grass  questions,  calling  such  as  that 
arithmetic.  Our  pupils  are  taught  to  locate 
places  that  were  located  200  years  ago,  or 
rivers  that  were  located  ere  man  was,  and 
that  is  geography;  they  are  required,  and 
the  accomplishment  is  appreciated  too,  to 
make  unmeaning  flourishes  in  writing,  and 
happily  the  term  for  it  is  penmanship. 
Salient  points  in  history  are  generally  un- 
derstood among  our  pupils  to  mean  ''  battles, 
and  how  many  men  on  each  side  were 
killed."     If  all  this  tended  to  benefit  the 
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nation,  or  to  develop  the  pupil's  thinking 
powers,  no  one  could  object ;  but  when  the 
result  is  a  waste  of  thinking  power,  amount- 
ing to  little  more  than  an  entire  waste  of 
mental  power,  time  and  money,  it  is  time 
such  a  pernicious  system  were  leveled  to  the 
ground.  This  is  but  another  appeal  for 
technical  education,  the  only  education  that 
is  applicable  to  the  wants  of  to-day. 

We  pride  ourselves  annually  upon  "Inde- 
pendence Day,*'  and  are  all  the  time  victims 
of  a  shameful  hoax.  Instead  of  being 
•  independent  of,  we  are  dependent  on,  foreign 
countries  in  matters  of  art.  Why,  among 
the  ancients, — and  our  present  system  of 
education  is  in  most  things  as  good  a  fac- 
simile  of  the  5th  century  system  as  we  can 
make  it, — the  knowledge  of  drawing  was  as 
familiar  as  that  of  letters ;  it  was  one  of  the 
elements  of  their  education.  We  analyze 
and  synthetize  (?)  for  years  such  monstros- 
ities as  ''the  house  is  bein|^  built,"  and 
"the  setting  hen  is  in  the  barn,"  and  yet 
there  was  more  poetry  in  thought  and  deed 
with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  the 
handle  of  a  saucepan  than  in  our  fancied 
ornaments. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  me  a  little  too 
severe  on  our  present  system,  and  that,  if  our 
system  be  as  criminal  as  I  would  make  it 
appear,  nevertheless  my  method  of  removing 
the  obstacle,  or  attacking  the  wrong  is  not 
the  best,  no  matter  how  just  it  may  be.  I 
content  myself  that  I  plead  for  justice  only 
against  such  a  system  already  accused  by 
our  leading  educators,  and  remember  the 
words  of  Horace  when  he  says, 

"  Raro  antecidentem  sceUstum 
DtseruU  pede  pana  claudo?^ 

It  is  to  help  forward  the  good  work  that 
these  articles  are  written,  and  as  one  of  the 
first  things,  if  not  the  first  thing,  to  be  done, 
is  to  show  what  is  this  pure  ideal  of  art  that 
we  are  about  to  reach  out  to,  in  what  is  our 
taste  vitiated,  and  what  is  meant  by  good 
design  and  ornament,  or  simply  what  is  con- 
sidered good  taste  in  art. 

There  is  a  language  in  good  decorations 
which  is  silent  to  the  ignorant,  but  is  replete 
with  interest  to  the  educated.  Before  we 
can  understand  these  hidden  utterances  of 
ornament  we  must  approach  the  object 
enquiringly  and  be  willing  to  be  taught. 

A  nation's  ornaments  express  the  chatracter 
of  the  people.  Doubtless  most  of  my  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  conventional  draw- 
ing of  the  lotus,  or  blue  water-lily,  as  found 
on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Egyptians.  How 
majestic  is  the  upright,  severe  stem,    no  I 


bending  to  right  or  left.  No  gentle  curve 
to  relieve  the  eye,  nothing  but  sternness 
and  rigidity  ruled  in  every  line.  This  un- 
swerving straight  line  was  the  Egyptian 
beau-ideal  of  art.  Hard  taskmasters  as 
they  were,  their  stem  natures  could  brook 
none  but  such  severe,  rigid  lines.  So  severe, 
but  how  proudly  grand  !  And  was  not  the 
Egyptian  a  noble  nation,  noble  in  know- 
ledge, noble  in  the  building  of  vast  and 
massive  temples,  noble  in  the  mightiness  of 
their  power  ?  Who  in  the  clear  rendering 
of  their  ornament  could  be  surprised  at  the 
edict  issued  to  the  Israelites,  that  though  the 
supply  of  straw  were  stopped,  the  tale  of 
bricks  must  yet  be  full ! 

Where  can  we  get  clearer  ideas  of  their 
spiritual  life,  their  truths  and  dogmas,  than 
in  the  intelligent  examination  of  their 
ornament?  Symbolic  of  the  fertility  of 
the  Nile,  on  whose  banks  the  lotus  grew,  it 
was  also  the  harbinger  of  Spring,  or  coming 
plenty.  Oh,  how^  eagerly  did  the  poor 
Egyptian,  as  he  viewed  the  gradual  receding 
of  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  watch  for 
his  first  flower  of  Spring,  his  prim-rose,  the 
lotus  ?  And  think  you  this  eager  watching 
and  glad  welcoming  was  unheeded  by  the 
priestcraft!  How  easy  to  make  the  poor 
watcher  believe  a  god  abode  in  its  azure 
cup,  and  how  natural  to  worship  it !  Thus, 
acknowledged  as  the  abode  of  a  god,  it 
became  a  fit  and  primary  symbol  of  the 
resurrection.  The  land  had  been  buried  in 
the  paters  of  the  Nile,  and  the  lily  was  the 
first  to  rear  its  head  as  the  sacred  waters 
withdrew. 

Stem,  rigid,  and  severe,  the  lotus  pro- 
claims the  rougher  nature  of  the  nation,  but  in 
thp  symbolism  we  catch  the  glimpse  of  its 
inner  life,  reaching  m3rsteriQUsly  forward  in 
longing  expectation  of  a  resurrection  after 
death. 

Again,  you  that  can  procure  "Seward's 
Travels,"  turn  to  pages  574  and  586.  On 
page  574  you  will  fkid  a  drawing  of  the 
Temple  of  Denderah,  and  on  586  a  drawing 
of  the  Gate  of  Kamak.  In  both  of  these 
drawings  you  can  see  a  device  in  £gy)>tian 
ornament  known  as  the  winged-ghhe,  which 
consists,  as  you  will  see,  of  a  small  globe, 
immediately  at  the  sides  of  which  are  two 
asps,  and  from  which  extend  two  wings. 
Note  the  magnificent  repr^entation  of  force 
as  exhibited  in  the  outstretched  wings,  and 
the  power  and  grandeur  in  the  drawing. 

The  globe  is  symbolic  of  the  world  and 
of  the  eye  of  God,  the  asps  symbolize  wis- 
dom, and  the  wings  protection.   The  priest- 
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hood  instructed  the  people  that  this  winged- 
globe  so  effectually  protected  them,  that  no 
evil  spirits  could  enter  a  dwelling  on  which 
it  was  portrayed.  With  this  view,  every 
house  in  Egypt  bore  on  the  lintel,  and,  in 
most  cases,  on  the  door-posts  as  well,  the 
winged-globe.  What  a  terrible  blow  to  their 
£uiaticism,  what  an  insult  to  their  gods  they 
deemed  it,  when  the  children  of  Israel,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Moses,  be- 
spattered the  sacred  symbol  with  blood,  on 
lintel  and  on  door-post !  The  blood  that 
bestained  the  proud  defiance  of  the  mighti- 
est nation  of  the  then  known  world,  how 
completely  did  it  nullify  the  Egyptian's 
boasted  symbol,  and  how  clearly  did  it  show 
the  vain  character  of  their  gods.  What  a 
grand  foreshadowing  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity !  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  more 
strong  than  the  Winged-globe^  their  agatho- 
demon. 

Time  fails  me  now  to  interpret  the  les- 
sons, profane  and  sacred,  that  are  to  be  learnt 
from  the  ornaments  of  various  nations ;  suffice 
it  now  to  say  that  every  nation  shows  sym- 
bolism in  its  ornament,  however  rudely  such 
ornaments  are  executed.^  This  symbolism  is 
the  mark  of  the  imaginative  mind,  a  co- 
ordinating of  human  hopes  and  fears,  with 
spiritual  standards,  ''an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace." 

Art  and  Religion  are  wedded,  and  the 
proof  of  this  union  is  the  constant  repetition 
of  symbolic  forms  in  all  art  work.  There 
ever  remains  a  page  of  history  open  to  the 
educated  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Lotus  of 
Egypt,  the  Ros^  of  England,  the  Thistle  of 
Scotland,  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Star  of  the  Union,  fraught  with  the  most 
bewitching  lore,  and  shame  be  to  us  if  we 
find  no  pleasure  in  gathering  some  of  the 
pearls  of  knowledge  they  lay  at  our  feet. 

What  the  future  of  American  art  will  be  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  popular  religion 
is  the  basis  of  all  profound  art.  The  Greeks 
passionately  loved  beauty,  strength,  and 
wisdom,  and  on  this  trinity  they  built  their 
ideal  forms  of  art.  Theirs,  like  that  of  the 
Pagans,  was  the  poetical  imagination.  Not 
founded  on  worldly  ambitions  as  ours  is  apt 
to  be,  the  first  and  last  idea  of  Greek  art 
was  sesthetic  pleasur^. 

As  long  as  a  nation  founds  its  ideal  on 
wt>rldly  ambitions,  so  long  will  its  art  be  transi- 
tory in  its  ideal,  selfish,  sensual,  and  foolish. 
The  art  has  no  permanent  value  that  is  not 
founded  in  its  largest  sense  on  religion. 
Profound  religious  feeling  ran  through  all 
the  art  industries  before  Luther's  time,  when 


emotional  life  was  all-prevalent,  but  its  force, 
profundity,  and  spirituality  were  lost  when 
rationalism  became  supreme,  and  in  its  place 
sprang  up  an  art  of  greater  breadth  and  vari- 
ety and  naturalness,  because  the  religious 
sentiment  was  more  on.  a  common  plane  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  yet  in  a  transitory  mood. 
Rationalism  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  it 
is  well,  for  it  will  sift  out  the  falsities  of  sen- 
timent in  religion,  and  with  it  the  falsities 
in  the  ideal  of  art. 

The  time  is  coming  when  angels  will  need 
no  wings,  martyrs  no  stake  and  cross,  the 
Devil  no  tail  nor  darkened  form,  our  minds 
will  rise  above  these  disturbing  dogmas,  and 
heaven  will  be  so  much  nearer  us  that  we 
shall  need  no  exaggerated  imagination  to  see 
what  has  been  seeii  for* so  long  a  time  ''as 
through  a  glass,  darkly."  Certain  it  is> 
we  shall  produce  no  Minervas,  Venuses,  &c., 
the  effete  forms  of  effete  mythologies  or 
dogmas,  but  our  creations  will  savor  of  more 
mundane  notions,  born  of  our  materialistic 
and  spiritualistic  life,  our  sacrifices  for 
humanity's  sake,  on  "peace  and  good- will 
towards  men,"  oblivious  of  "race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


NOT  long  since  a  party  of  teachers  were 
discussing  the  question  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  read  in  our  public  schools. 
For  some  time  all  spoke  in  the '  affirmative, 
but  at  last  one  young  man  ventured  to  re- 
mark that  during  the  previous  winter  he  had 
taught  in  a  district  where  the  majority  of  his 
patrons  were  opposed  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  school.  Instantly  a  brave- 
hearted  boy,  who  had  taught  but  one  term 
and  was  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  replied 
impetuously,  that  he  "  would  read  the  Bible 
in  his  school  if  there  were  as  many  such  in 
the  district  as  there  were  shingles  on  the 
house  roofs."  A  lady  who  had  had  a  long 
and  varied  experience,  quietly  asked: 

"  How  much  good  do  you  think  the  Bible 
would  do  if  you  read  it  in  that  spirit  ?'  *  With 
a  boy's  logic,  he  replied, 

"You  can't  help  but  do  good,  if  you  do 
what  is  right." 

"  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  better  way  of 
converting  a  man  to  Christianity  than  by 
throwing  the  Bible  at  his  head  ?"  she  asked, 
smiling.  Then  some  one  else  made  a  remark, 
and  the  conversation  became  general. 

Not  many  days  afterward  the  boy  sought 
the  lady,  for  whose  opinion  he  had  great  re- 
spect, and  said, 
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Miss  Leigh,  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  quite  un- 
derstand you  the  other  day.  Don't  you 
think  the  Bible  ought  always  to  be  read  in 
our  schools?"  Again  that  curious  smile 
lighted  up  her  face  as  she  replied, 

*' '  Suppose  I  answer  your  question  by  giving 
you  a  chapter  from  my  own  experience?" 
His  silence  gave  consent  and  she  related  the 
following  story : 

During  .the  first  years  of  my  teaching,  I 
read  the  Bible  in  my  school  just  as  it  is  read 
in  ninety-nine  schools  out  of  every  hundred, 
a  chapter  or  a  part  of  a  chapter  each  morn- 
ing, without  question  or  comment.  How 
much  or  how  little  the  children  were  bene- 
fited thereby  I  never  knew ,  neiflier  did  I 
give  the  matter  very  much  thought,  for  I  read 
the  Scriptures  as  a  m'ktter  of  course,  just  as 
I  taught  reading  and  arithmetic.  But  after 
several  years  had  elapsed,  I  accepted  a  school 
in  another  part  of  the  state  where  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  were  hostile  to  this.  I 
was  warned  that  there  would  be  opposition 
to  reading  the  Bible,  and  for  the  first,  time 
in  my  life  I  gave  the  question  serious  thought. 
The  conclusion  I  reached  was,  that  if  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  going  to  create  hatred  and 
dissension,  I  had  better  leave  my  Bible  at 
home  and  teach  Christianity  in  some  other 
way  ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  heretofore,  with  all  my  Bible  read- 
ing, I  had  not  taught  Christianity  at  all. 

Acting  upon  my  resolve,  I  took  with  me 
to  my  new  field  of  labor  the  prettiest  illumi- 
nated text  that  I  could  buy,  and  one  that 
could  not  be  objected  to,  for  it  contained  sim- 
ply the  words,  "  Thou  God  seest  me."  I 
went  early  to  my  plain,  unornamented 
school-house  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
first  day,  and  when  I  had  placed  my  text  on 
the  wall  where  all  could  see  it  whenever  they 
raised  their  eyes,  its  beauty  illuminated  the 
whole  room.  By  and  by  the  children  came 
thronging  in,. and  their  admiring  comments 
convinced  me  that  I  had  done  wisely,  even 
if  my  text  should  do  no  more  than  beautify 
the  walls. 

Well,  I  opened  school  that  morning  with 
a  funny  story  that  set  them  all  to  laughing  ; 
then  I  told  them  a  story  of  another  kind, 
a  moral  running  through  it,  and  concluded 
with  the  remark  that  for  the  present  I  would 
give  them  but  one  rule,  "Always  do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you." 
If  I  had  time  I  would  tell  you  how  I  applied 
that  rule  during  the  winter,  and  what  a  mul- 
titude of  offenses  it  was  made  to  cover.  We 
called  it  ''our  rule,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  minor  regulations,  and  the  children  soon 


began,  almost  unconsciously,  to  measure 
their  actions  by  it. 

But  that  rule  did  not  help  me  so  much  as 
the  text,  as  you  will  soon  see.  The  school 
had  its  fair  share  of  unruly  boys,  and  I  was 
not  long  in  discovering  that  they  were  ad* 
dieted  to  the  very  bad  habit  of  throwing 
spit-balls.  Before  the  morning  was  half 
over,  I  noticed  three  or  k>m  of  these  moist 
app^idages  adhering  to  the  ceiling ;  but  I 
appeared  entirely  miconscious  until,  without 
his  knowing  it,  I  saw  the  largest  boy  in  school 
in  the  very  act  of  throwing  one.  I  waited 
till  I  had  finished  hearing  my  class,  and  then 
pointing* to  where  the  ball  adhered,  I  said: 

*'  John,  do  you  know  how  that  spit-ball 
came  there?" 

''  What  spit-ball?"  said  John,  with  an  air 
of  injured  innocence. 

"  There,  over  your  head." 

''I  don't  see  no  spit-ball,"  said  he,  per* 
sistently  looking  the  wrong  way.  I  walked 
over  and  pointed  to  it. 

*'  Oh,  you  mean  that  one.  Guess  that 
ere's  one  GusHiggins  throwed  last  winter," 
he  replied  with  unblushing  effrontery. 

There  was  a  general  titter  at  this,  and  I 
felt  that  a  crisis  had  come.  I  waited  till 
every  eve  was  turned  toward  me  to  see  what 
I  woula  do  next,  and  then,  pointing  to  the 
text,  I  said  very  quietly : 

''  Read  that,  if  you  please." 

He  hesitated,  colored,  and  looked  down. 
I  spoke  just  as  quietly,  but  more  firmly,  the 
next  time. 

*'  John,  rise  and  read  that  so  that  all  the 
school  can  hear."  If  there  had  been  the 
slightest  indication  of  doubt  in  my  tone  or 
in  my  eye,  he  would  have  rebelled,  but  per- 
sonal magnetism  is  a  force  that  very  few  can 
resist,  and  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise,  he 
rose  and  said  falteringly,  "Thou  God  seest 
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"You  know  what  that  means,  don't  you?" 
said  I  gently.  He  hung  his  head  bat  said 
nothing,  and  I  continued,  "  It  means  that 
whatever  you  do,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad, 
God  is  always  watching  you.  It  means  that 
He  saw  you  when  you  threw  that  spit-ball, 
and  that  He  heard  you  when  you  told  that 
lie. ' '  He  winced  at  that  last  word,  and  when 
I  added,  pleadingly,  "Now,  won't  you  let  Him 
see  that  you  can  tell  the  truth  ?  How  did 
that  spit-ball  get  there,  John?"  Suddenly 
his  eyes  filled  and  he  blurted  out : 

"  You  know  how  it  got  there,  for  you  saw 
me  throw  it."  Then,  with  one  great  gulp, 
he  swallowed  his  tears,  but  there  was  hardlj 
a  dry  eye  in  the  room. 
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After  that,  when  any  one  did  or  was 
tempted  to  do  what  was  mean  or  dishonest, 
I  had  only  to  ask  him  to  read  that  text,  and 
he  was  conquered. 

Every  morning  during  that  temv  I  either 
read  or  told  them  a  story,  sometimes  funny, 
sometimes  serious,  and  often  with  a  Bible 
lesson  woven  through  it,  but  I  was  careful  to 
teach  only  those  things  upon  which  all  de- 
nominations agree.  The  result  was,  dtat  I 
found,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  experience, 
that  my  pupils  were  acquiring  practical 
Christianity  and  were  growing  better  day  by 
day.  Never  before  had  I  been  so  loved  by 
both  children  and  parents,  for  I  made  myself 
at  home  in  every  house ;  and  I  thanked  God 
over  and  over  again  that  he  had  prompted 
me  to  put  that  text  on  the  wall. 

I  must  not  omit  an  incident  that  occurred 
near  the  close  of  the  term.  It  was  only  a 
child's  remark,  but  the  highest  compliment 
that  the  greatest  man  in  the  land  could  pay 
me  would  not  be  so  precious.  I  had  been 
q)ending  an  hour  with  a  little  boy  who  was 
sick,  and  had  just  finished  telling  him  a 
story,  when  suddenly  he  asked : 

'*  Teacher,  what  church  do  you  l)elong 
to?" 

'^  What  makes  you  ask  that,  Willie  ?"  said 
I,  in  surprise. 

"  'Cause  I'd  like  to  belong  to  the  same 
church,  if  it  would  make  me  as  good  as  you 
— Cor.  Normal  Monthly, 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 
CRITICISED. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  wholesome  in 
the  formation  of  a  noble  character 
than  the  chidings  of  a  fHend.  If  our  inter- 
est in  our  common  school  system  was  less 
broad  or  our  affection  for  it  more  selfish,  we 
might  show  some  resentment  towards  those 
who  criticise  it.  But,  as  it  is,  we  welcome 
criticism.  It  points  out  weak  places,  sug- 
gests improvements,  gives  zest  to  the  work 
of  school  management.  We  have  more  than 
once  offered  the  use  of  the  columns  of  Tk^ 
School  Journal  to  any  who  in  good  faith 
will  present  objections  to  our  system  of 
common  schools.  We  now  repeat  the  offer. 
Let  us  look  at  all  sides,  and  it  has  many 
ndes,  of  the  great  school  question.  We 
know  the  system  is  not  perfect — ^point 
out  its  imperfections,  show  up  its  shortcom- 
ings, strike  down  those  who  are  responsible 
for  its  bad  management.  We  believe  in 
free  ^)eech,  in  fair  play,  and  that  truth  never 


yet  suffered  from  a  full  and  fearless  discus- 
sion. To  open  the  debate  we  present  below 
two  articles ;  the  first  appeared  some  weeks 
since  as  an  editorial  in  the  Miners^  Journal^ 
an  ably  edited  paper,  which  has  struck 
many  a  manly  blow  for  common  schools; 
and  the  second  is  the  first  paragraphs  of  a 
paper  in  the  Penn  Monthly  for  October. 
Will  some  of  our  friends  reply  ? 

ERRORS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Nations  have  their  idiosyncrasies  just  the  same 
as  individuals,  and  America's  chief  one  is  aa 
implicit  faith  in  the  infallability  of  her  educa- 
tional system.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  a 
foreigner  to  travel  through  any  state  in  the  Union 
without  having  his  attention  called  to  the  existence 
of  "  our  glorious  institutions,"  and  be  repeatedly  ia^ 
formed  that  our  public  schools  rank  high  on  the 
list.  In  fact,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
in  which  your  genuine,  patriotic  American  citizen 
believes  his  country  outranks  all  others,  it  is  in  its 
system  of  education ;  and  so  fanatical  is  his  belief  in 
it  as  it  at  present  exists,  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
persuade  him  that  certain  changes  would  be  advan- 
tageous, and  that  this  most  beloved  hobby  in  his 
stables  has  very  many  faults  that  might  be  easily 
corrected  if  he  were  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  be  blind 
to  them. 

We  know  that  what  we  are  about  to  say  will  call 
down  upon  our  devoted  heads  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  every  school  teacher  in  the  State,  and  we  dread 
their  wrath,  for  we  know  how  scathing  will  be  the 
sarcasm  that  will  emanate  from  their  anger.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  fling  ourselve»  recklessly  into  the 
breach,  risking  utter  annihilation  for  the  sake  of  the 
rising  generation. 

The  primal,  and  naturally  the  greatest  evil  in  our 
educational  system  is,  that  it  is  too  systematic 
altogether.  It  works  in  grooves,  like  a  complicated 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  our  citisens  seem  prone  to 
believe  that  the  slightest  alteration  would  throw  the 
If  hole  machine  out  of  gear.  Children,  when  they 
arrive  at  an  age  to  be  sent  to  school,  differ  very 
materially  from  each  other  in  constitution,  tempera-* 
ment  and  ability  to  acquire  knowledge.  Suppose 
that  half  a  dozen  children  enter  a  primary  school 
simultaneously,  and  granting,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample merely,  that  all  of  their  minds  are  perfectly 
fallow,  they  stand  upon  their  journey  towards  the 
Pierian  spring  unfairly  handicapped,  for  our  com^ 
mon  school  system  of  education  is  an  iron  mould 
which  the  child  is  made  to  fit,  instead  of  it  being  a 
matrix  to  receive  the  child,  and  though  one  or  two 
out  of  the  batch  may  easily  adapt  themselves  to  it, 
the  others  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  as  any 
peculiarities  they  may  possess  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  system.  A  bright  and  intelligent 
youngster  may  have  his  inherent  abilities  clogged 
by  being  taught  in  strict  accordance  with  an  estab- 
lished rule,  which  must  hot  be  deviated  from  one 
jot,  and  the  consequence  is  that  some  far  less 
intellectual  lad,  who  learns  everything  parrot  fashion^ 
passes  him  in  the  race  and  takes  higher  honois. 
Moreover,  children's  social  stations  materially  differ, 
and  this  has  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  their 
ability  to  acquire  and  retain  knowledge.  Home 
assocaitions  leave  an  indelible  mark  upon  a  child's 
mind;  the  infant  whose  parents  are  grosa  by  natnsv 
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and  illiterate,  even  if  be  be  tbe  possessor  of  innate 
intellect,  is  generally  easily  distanced  by  a  less 
brilliant  competitor  reared  amid  reBning  influences. 
Children  feel  their  social  inequality  just  as  acutely 
as  those  of  older  growth,  and  the  poor  man's  son 
becomes  careless  and  discontented  because  he 
knows  that  he  is  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  luckier 
lad  who  cons  the  same  lessons  by  his  side. 

The  chief  ambition  of  .all  school  teachers  seems  to 
be  to  cram  as  much  learning  into  a  child  in  as  short 
a  space  of  time  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
acquire  kudos  as  preceptors  who  can  cause  infantile 
prodigies  to  graduate  at  every  commencement. 
These  youngsters  go  out  into  the  world  filled  with 
•  conceit  and  imagining  that  they  possess  greater  eru- 
dition than  all  their  fellows,  while  the  real  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  are  simply  sciolists  and  gener- 
ally intolerable  little  nuisances  who  are  always 
trying  to  air  their  superficial  knowledge  before 
older  persons  who  are  immeasurably  their  men- 
tal superiors.  What  can  be  the  use  of  stufiing 
a  pupil  in  a  high  school  with  logic,  rhetoric, 
geometry,  chemistry  and  astronomy,  when  he  or 
she  will  probably  have  to  commence  the  stem  busi- 
ness of  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  or  a  trier-on  of 
fashionable  bonnets  in  a  modiste's  maison  des  robes  f 
We  hear  our  boys  and  girls  defying  all  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Lindley  Murray  in  the  most  reckless  man- 
ner every  hour  of  the  day,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
communications  sent  by  young  men  to  this  office  re- 
questing that  we  will  print  reports  of  their  base-ball 
games  are  so  badly  worded,  written  and  spelled, 
that  they  would  extort  a  cachinnation  out  of  a 
gloomy  misanthrope.  Yet  these  lads  would  look  with 
derision  and  contempt  upon  a  grammar  and  spelling 
book,  for  are  they  hot  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  meta- 
physics and  quadratic  equations  ?  In  almost  all  of 
our  public  schools  arithmetic  is  made  the  foundation 
and  test  of  all  progress,  and  everything  else  is  sacri- 
ficed to  it,  though  little  more  than  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  rules  of  that  science  is  needed 
in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  after-life.  A  child  that  has 
a  good  memory  conseouently  always  stands  well  in 
class,  and  is  advanced  rapidly  though  he  may  for- 
get in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  all  that  he  h^ 
repeated  by  rote  to  his  teacher.  The  child  that 
has  no  taste  for  arithmetic  remains  at  the  foot  of 
his  class,  though  he  may  be  a  brilliant  genius  in 
all  else,  while  his  scholarship  continues.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  very  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  a  host  of  those  of  a 
by-gone  era,  never  could  do  a  sum  in  multiplica- 
tion or  division,  even  if  their  lives  depended  upon  such 
a  performance.  A  plain,  sound  general  education 
is  what  our- sons  and  daughters  should  receive  in 
our  public  schools,  such  an  education  as  will  fit 
them  for  business  pursuits.  The  colleges  can  afford 
to  instruct  young  men  and  women  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  for  the  lucky  lads  who  become 
collegians  generally  have  parents  with  plethoric 
pocket-boolu,  and  are  destined  for  different  walks 
m  life  to  their  less  fortunate  cotemporaries,  who 
step  from  the  school-house  to  the  store  or  the  plow. 
The  plan  of  giving  a  free  education  to  every  child 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  grand  one,  and  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation ;  but  there  is  too  much 
routine  work  done,  and  the  teachers  are  mere  au- 
tomatic machines  who  hear  lessons  viva  voce  and 
cannot  stop  the  whole  class  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing some  child  who  cannot  learn  to  repeat 
aa3thing  without  understanding  it.    Fewer  branches 


of  study,  more  instruction  and  less  of  that  trashy 
stuff  yclept  recitation,  would  be  an  admirable  basis 
upon  which  to  build  up  the  reform  so  much  needed 
in  oar  educational  system. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Any  one  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Popular  Education  has  probably  realized  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  any  information  bearing  upon  the 
subject  as  applicable  to  the  masses  in  this  country. 
The  common  school  system  of  the  United  States  may 
be  said  to  be  the  result  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion, based  upon  the  •  necessities  of  the  case,  rather 
than  a  systematic  or  well-matured  plan,  based  upon 
philosophic  inquiry  or  scientific  investigation ;  hence 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  otherthan  merely  statistical 
information  upon  the  subject.  While  we  have  page 
after  page  of  carefully-worded  legislative  enactments 
and  legal  decisions,  for  the  government  of  common- 
school  authorities,  and  volume  after  volume  of  care- 
fully-compiled statistical  records  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  what  amount  has  been  expended 
in  its  accomplishment ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  suggestion, 
thrown  out  by  some  state  superintendent,  who  by 
chance  happens  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
which  is  rarely  the  case ;  or,  perhaps,  in  an  annual 
address  of  the  president  of  a  state  or  local  board,  and 
it  generally  of  a  spread-eagle  character;  we  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing  einanating  from  school  authorities  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  cause  or  promote  the  interests 
of  education  in  our  midst. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  system  of  manage- 
ment adop(|ed  is  based  upon  the  general  and  popular 
idea,  so  flattering  to  us  as  a  people,  that  we  are  fully 
competent  and  entirely  capable  of  managing  our  own 
affairs ;  which,  however  true  it  may  be  in  other  mat- 
ters, presents  a  somewhat  novel  claim  in  its  applica- 
tion to  education,  for  it  supposes  such  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  masses  as  to  renderthem 
capable  of  determining  not  only  what  direction  shall 
be  given,  and  to  what  degree  it  shall  extend,  but  the 
ways  and  means  of  its  successful  accomplishment- 
problems  among  the  most  difficult  which  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  eminent  men. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  however,  to  give  the  matter 
a  careful  consideration  with  a  view  of  effecting,  or, 
at  least,  pointing  out  where  such  modifications  of  our 
present  system  and  methods  might  result  in  efiecting 
some  beneficial  changes  ?  And  that  we  may  be  bet- 
ter able  to  comprehend  the  subject,  let  us  endeavor 
to  find  what  is  defective  before  attempting  modifica- 
tion, or  else  we  may  mistake  complication  for  im- 
provement, or  novelty  for  worth.  First,  then,  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish,  is  to  create  a 
greater  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  education  on 
Sie  part  of  the  masses.  We  are  as  a  people  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  education;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, more  ready  to  laud  it  than  to  labor  for  it ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  discouraging  views  of  society  that 
hardly  any  one  seems  to  appreciate  either  the  subject 
or  the  importance  of  securing  the  services  of  able  and 
competent  persons  in  the  capacity  of  teachers.  It  has 
been  wisely  said  that  '*  education  is  the  chief  defense 
of  nations,"  and  if  this  be  a  truism  in  its  application 
to  nations,  it  is  or  should  be  eminently  so  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  form  of  government,  and  it  behooves  us 
as  a  people  to  examine  the  subject  carefully;  not 
exactly  upon  the  principle — *<  in  time  of  peace,  pr^ 
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pare  for  war,"  but  upon  the  more  noble  principle — 
in  time  of  peace  prepare  not  only  to  avoid  war,  but 
ignorance,  vice,  superstition  and  corruption— evils  of 
society  which  history  and  experience  prove  to  be 
more  destructive  to  the  liberties,  peace  and  prosperity 
of  a  people  than  war  itself;  and  as  public  education 
must  be  recognized  as  the  great  instrumentality  by 
which  the  masses  can  be  elevated  to  that  position  by 
which  alone  they  are  or  can  be  qualified  to  discharge 
the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  them  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  let  us  inquire  what  is  being  done,  and. 
to  what  extent  we,  as  a  people,  can  advance  the  cause 
in  our  midst. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

AN  old  contributor  to  The  Journal^  Mr. 
S.  B.  McCormick,  sends  us  from  Cressey 
Station,  Merced  county,  California,  a  copy 
of  the  recent  list  of  questions  ordered  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners.  He  says :  "  It 
required  some  fifty  pages  of  manuscript  and 
two  days  work  to  get  through  with  this  ex- 
amination. In  this  state  there  is  a  State 
Board  of  Education  that  dictates,  and  a 
State  Board  of  Examination  that  prepares 
quarterly,  a  list  of  questions  to  be  sent  to 
all  the  county  superintendents  in  the  state, 
who,  with  three  teachers  in  each  county, 
constitute  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
county.  To  obtain  a  first-grade  certificate, 
teachers  must  answer  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  all  the  questions.**  The  strong  feature 
of  this  method  of  examination  is  its  uniform- 
ity. Each  applicant  for  certificate  anywhere 
in  the  state  must  answer  the  same  questions. 
These  are  kept  sealed  up  until  the  morning 
of  examination,  when  the  County  Superin 
tendent  opens  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
county  committee,  of  teachers,  and  of  the 
applicants.  

RULES  AND   REGULATIONS. 

X.    No  communication.    Every  paper  must  be  finished  at  one 
sitting. 
9.    No  use  of  books  during  examination. 

3.  Write  your  name  on  one  of  the  cards  given  to  you,  for  the 
examiner,  and  keep  the  other  to  enable  you  to  remember  your 
number  in  examination. 

4.  Wnte  on  only  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper,  number 
your  pages,  leave  a  margin,'divide  into  paragraphs,  and  do  not 
crowd  your  words.  Paper  is  cheap ;  write  in  a  large,  legible 
hand,  and  thereby  save  the  examiners  much  vexation  or  spirit, 
and  yourselves  some  extra  credits. 

5.  If  you  find  a  question  that  pussies  you,  do  not  waste  time 
in  worrying  over  it,  but  pass  over  to  the  next,  and  return  to  it 
after  you  have  answered  the  others. 

6.  Do  not  hurry ;  do  not  worry ;  do  not  get  excited  and 
nervous,  but  auietl^  write  all  you  know  about  me  subject. 

7.  In  Arithmetic,  separate  every  operation  by  ruled  lines 
acro!^  the  page,  or  by  a  blank  space.  Make  large  figures,  and 
do  not  mix  up  operations. 

^  8.  In  Grammar,  use  the  briefest  forms  of  parsing  and  analy- 
sis ;  and  do  not  waste  words  on  details.  Any  School  Grammar, 
ancient  or  modem,  or  antediluvian,  will  be  recognized  as 
authority. 

Do  not  attempt  to  "cram"  for  the  examination,  for  it 
only  confuse  you. 


wjl 


General  Questions. — Write  your  name  in  full ; 
imber  in  examination;    age;    nativity;    place   of 


number 


residence.  Are  you  an  applicant  for  a  state  certifi* 
cate,  and  if  so,  for  what  grade  ?  In  what  schools 
were  you  educated?  How  long  did  you  attend 
each?  What  ceitificates  do  you  hold?  What 
references  in  regard  to  teaching?  What  letters  or 
references  in  respect  to  moral  character  ?  In  what 
places  and  in  what  kind  of  schools  have  you  taught? 
How  long  in  each  ?  How  many  months  or  years  in 
all? 

Theory  and  Practice. — To  what  extent  should 
memory  be  cultivated?  What  is  phonic  spelling, 
and  what  do  you  consider  the  advantages  of  its  use  ? 
How  would  you  introduce  the  study  of  grammar 
into  a  class  which  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
subject  ?  Give  your  methods  of  teaching  spelling. 
What  means  would  you  adopt  to  prevent  the  hesita- 
tion and  stumbling  so  common  in  reading?  Do  you 
think  the  introduction  of  music  and  drawing  into 
the  lower  grades  of  our  schools  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  scholars  ?  Why  ?  How  would  you  require 
your  scholars  to  explain  the  process  of  subtracting 
7,694  from  24,302  ?  Do  you  think  the  division  of 
large  classes  into  sections,  for  alternate  study  and 
recitation,  a  useful  practice  ?  Why  ?  Do  you 
believe  in  concert  exercises  in  primary  classes? 
Why  ?  What  do  you  think  of  Teachers*  Institutes 
as  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education? 
\Five  credits  each.] 

GRAMMAR. 

100  credits  :  10  quest  ions,  10  credits  each. 
Give  the  plural  of  the  words  rookery,  knife-blade, 
child,  spasm,  staffs  mercy,  madam,  this,  him  and 
James.  Give  the  posse^ive,  singular  and  plural,  of 
the  words  mouse,  church,  lesson,  fox,  and  I.  Give  a 
synopsis  of  the  verb  bid  in  the  potential  and  sub- 
junctive  moods,  third  person  and  singular  number. 
What  parts  of  speech  are  used  as  attributes  ?  and 
give  examples  of  each.  Write  two  sentences — one 
having  a  transitive  and  the  other  an  intransitive 
verb.  Write,  first,  a  simple  sentence;  second,  a 
complex  sentence ;  and  third,  a  compound  sentence. 
Analyze  "  I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow,  and  all  it 
promised  me,  Manr."  In  the  foregoing  sentence, 
parse  thinks  thy^  all^  promised,  and  Mary.  Correct 
the  incorrect  sentences  in  the  following,  and  give 
reasons  :  He  should  have  went  yesterday.  I  recited 
my  lesson  today.  Mary  or  John  lost  her  hat.  James 
is  the  larger  of  the  two.  I  have  seen  it  done. — 
Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following  and  give 
reasons : 

and  this  to  me  he  said 

an  twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard 

such  hand  as  marmions  had  not  spared 

to  cleave  the  douglas  head 

ARITHMETIC. 

100  Credits,  10  Questions,  to  Credits  each, 

[No  credits  are  to  be  allowed  unless  the  answers  are  correct 
and  the  work  is  given  in  full,  and,  when  possible,  such  expla- 
nations as  would  he  required  of  a  teacher  m  instructing  a  class. 
A  rule  is  not  an  explanation.] 

What  number  must  be  multiplied  by  45}  that  the 
product  may  be  17^  times  123^? — How  many  shin- 
gles will  it  take  to  cover  the  roof  o(  a  house  which 
is  60  feet  long,  and  56  feet  wide,  allowing  each  shin- 
gle to  be  4  inches  wide  and  18  inches  long,  and  to 
lie  y^  to  the  weather  ? — What  is  the  smallest  sum  of 
money  with  which  I  could  purchase  a  number  of 
books  at  %^%  each,  a  number  of  maps  at  $4^  each, 
and  a  number  of  globes  at  19^  each  ?  How  many 
of  each  could  I  purchase  ? — A  man  has  a  garden  that 
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is  14^  rods  long  and  loy  rods  wide;  he  wishes  to 
have  a  ditch  dug  around  it  that  shall  be  3  feet  wide 
and  4^  feet  deep ;  what  will  be  the  expense  if  he 
g;iYes  2  cents  per  cubic  foot  ? — Each  of  the  four  sides 
of  a  certain  field  appeared  to  be  2  furlongs,  30 
rods  and  3  yards  in  length,  when  measured  by  a  line 
supposed  to  be  4  rods  lon^ ;  but  the  line  was  found 
to  have  been  only  64  feet  in  length.  What  was  the 
true  distance  round  the  field  ? — What  is  the  discount 
on  II600  due  5  years  hence  at  5  per  cent.  ? — An 
agent  received  ^8,960  with  which  to  purchase  flour 
after  deducting  his  cdhnmission  at  2  per  cent.  What 
is  his  commission  ? — A,  B,  and  C  engaged  in  partner- 
ship with  a  joint  capital  of  ^i,oOo.  A  putting  in  stock 
for  7  months,  B  for  8  months,  and  C  for  12  months. 
Of  the  profits  A's  part  was  |2I ;  B*8,  I40;  C's,  I24. 
What  capital  was  invested  by  each  ? — If  a  pipe  6 
inches  in  diameter  will  draw  off  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  in  4  hours,  in  what  time  will  3  pipes  of  4  inches 
in  diameter  draw  off  twice  the  quantity. 

Geography. — Between  what  mountain  chains  is 
the  great  plateau  of  North  America  ?  Name  three 
divisions  of  this  region  ? — ^Name  the  bodies  of  water 
on  which  yoi;  would  sail  from  Constantinople  to  St. 
Petersburg. — Through  what  countries  would  you 
travel  from  Lisbon  to  Calcutta? — With  what  does  the 
general  direction  of  mountain  ranges  accord  ?  Give 
examples. — What  four  classes  of  lakes  are  there  ? 
Give  an  example  of  each  ? — Name  the  three  princi- 
pal hurricane  regions.  Why  does  more  rain  fall  in 
the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere? — 
Name  the  principal  food  plants  of  the  Torrid  Zone ; 
of  the  Temperate;  of  the  Frigid. — ^What  seas  border 
on  Russia?  What  division  of  JEurope  has  no  sea 
coast;  of  AJsia? — Under  what  government  is  the 
greater  part  of  Hindoostan?  Name  the  principal 
rivers  of  Hindoostan. — What  form  of  government  has 
Mexico ;  Greece ;  Holland ;  Turkey ;  Siberia ;  China; 
Algiers;  Egypt;  Persia ;  Liberia  ?  [  Ten  credits  each .] 

U.  S.  History. — Give  the  principal  discoveries 
made  by  Columbus.  Describe  briefly  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Describe 
briefly  the  colonization  of  New  York,  and  how  it  be- 
came an  English  colony.  How  did  the  United  States 
aoquite  California,  and  how  did  California  obtain  its 
present  population  ?  ^  What  was  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  and  when  and  for  what  did  it  meet  ?  Give 
the  meaning  and  object  of  the  Centennial  to  be  cele- 
brated in  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  For  what  purpose, 
and  by  whom  (omitting  namesj,  was  the  present  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  formed  ?  State  briefly 
the  cause,  object  and  result  of  the  War  of  181 2.  Give 
a  very  brief  outline  of  the  beginning,  progress  and  end 
of  the  War  of  Secession.  How  is  the  United  States 
Government  supported  financially  ?  [Five  credits.] 

Algebra. — ^What  does  a  parenthesis  or  a  vinculum 
indicate  ?  How  is  equality  indicated  ?  Inequality  ? 
What  is  an  axiom  ?  Prove  that  in  Algebra,  addition 
does  not  always  imply  augmentation,  and  subtraction 
not  always  diminution.  Multiply  ixy — \^^-\- 
2ljt»y  by  (ixy — 3.  6<i«A— 9^^— I2a«^  by  ^ab — 3^. 
—Divide  ax — ay-\-.bx — by-\'%  by  x-^,  «• — «•  by 
«••-}-»»«+«•. — i^'ind  the  prime  factors  of  «• — i ;  of 
8-w*. — Find  three  numben,  snch  that  one  half  of  the 
first,  one  third  of  the  second,  and  one  fourth  of  the 
third,  shall  together  be  56 ;  one  third  of  the  first,  one 
fourth  of  the  second,  one  fifth  of  the  third,  43 ;  one 
fourth  of  the  first,  one  fifth  of  the  second,  and  one 
sixth  of  the  third,  35. — A  man  meeting  some  beggars, 
gave  3  cents  ta  each,  and  had  4  cents  TdEL    If  he  had 


undertaken  to  give  5  cents  to  each,  he  would  havt 
needed  6  cents  to  complete  the  distribution.  Hov 
many  b^[gars  were  there,  and  how  much  monef  did 
he  have  ? — A  merchant  bou^t  a  piece  of  dodi  for 
#45,  and  sold  it  for  15  cents  more  per  yard  thas  ke 
paid;  though  he  gave  away  five  yards,  he  gained  $4.50 
on  the  price.  How  many  yards  did  he  buy,  and  at 
what  price  per  yard  ? — Find  two  numbers,  whose  dif- 
ference is  3,  and  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  X17. 
[Five  credits  each.] 

Reading. — What  are  two  of  the  first  requisites  of 
good  reading?  Give  one  mle  for  the  use  of  each,  the 
rising  and  the  falling  inflection.  Make  and  define 
the  marks  used  in  punctuation.  Describe  an  exercise 
which  you  thfnk  calculated  to  produce  distinct  artie- 
ulation.    Scan  the  following  stanza : 

O.  the  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  vest, 
Tnrough  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best. 
And  save  his  eood  broadsword ,  he  weapons  had  none, 
For  he  rode  aU  unarmed,  and  he  rode  aU  alone. 

Penmanship. — What  b  penmanship?  What  is 
the  difierence  between  a  sprawling  and  a  cramped 
hand  ?  What  are  two  positions  for  the  body  to  oc^ 
cupy  in  writing  ?  What  rests  are  used  ?  What  move- 
ments are  nsed  ?  Which  is  most  used  in  business  ? 
Give  a  rule  for  spacing ;  one  for  shading,  and  one  for 
slant.  Describe  manner  of  holding  the  pen.  Ana- 
lyze the  following  letters :  2,  /,  q^  /,  and  c,  Hov 
would  you  divide  the  subject  of  penmanship,  to  be 
taught  to  pupils  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  ? 
or  grades  corresponding  to  these  ?  Write  four  lines 
as  a  specimen  in  accordance  with  the  above  mlcs. 
\Five  credits  each.] 

Natural  Philosophy. — ^What  is  specific  gravity? 
and  give  illustrations.  Why  is  the  hand  wet  when 
drawn  out  of  water,  and  dry  when  drawn  from 
mercury  ?  In  drawing  water  from  a  well,  why  has 
the  bucket  more  weight  as  it  emerges  from  the 
water?  Explain  the  principle  of  inhalation  and 
exhalation.  Give  another  illustration  of  the  same 
principle.  Why  are  the  walls  of  safes  often  filled 
with  fine  ashes  ?  Give  two  other  applications  of  the 
same  principle.  Explain  the  action  of  the  ther- 
mometer. What  is  evaporation  ?  and  give  illustra- 
tions. Explain  the  action  of  the  hydraulic  presa 
Why  can  a  person  *s  voice  be  heard  farther  on  a  calm 
lake  than  on  land?  What  is  inertia?  Give  two 
examples  of  its  application.     [Five  credits  each.] 

Natural  History.— Into  what  two  great  classes 
are  vegetable  forms  divided?  Name  the  various 
organs  of  plants.  What  is  meant  by  a  species ;  a 
genus?  What  are  the  parts  of  a  perfect  plant? 
Name  the  difierent  parts  of  a  flower.  What  are  the 
functions  of  leaves  ?  Name  the  four  grand  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Name  five  points  of  differ- 
ence between  animals  and  plants.  Of  what  does  the 
nervous  system  consist  in  articulated  animals? 
Name  two  animals  of  each  grand  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     {Five  credits  each.] 

Physiology. — Of  what  are  the  joints  composed? 
and  describe  each  part.  Give  the  structure  of  the 
muscles  and  describe  their  union  to  the  bones?  De- 
scribe the  position,  structure  and  use  of  the  diaphragm. 
Why  do  muscles  increase  in  size  when  properly  exer- 
oised  ?  and  on  what  does  musoular  strength  deipend  ? 
endurance  ?  What  is  the  pericardium,  and  what  is 
its  use?  What  are  veins;  arteries;  capiUaries? 
What  is  meant  by  cutaneous  absorption ;  respiratory 
absorption  ?  with  illustrations.  Describe  the  diange 
which  the  venous  blood  undergoes  in  the  lunp.    Of 
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1k>w  many  lavers  U  tiie  skin  composed  ?  also  describe 
each,  and  tell  on  what  the  color  of  the  skin  depends. 
What  can  be  said  of  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
Bcrre  ?  with  illustrations.     \Fiv€  credits  each.] 

Constitution. — Draw  a  parallel  between  the  con- 
tdtntion  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  California. 
Show  the  similarities  between  the  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  state  and  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  GIyc  briefly  the  organization  of  our  state 
jodidaiy.  The  same  of  the  United  States  judiciary. 
How  and  when  may  a  foreigner  become  a  citizen  ? 
\Fiot  credits  each.] 

Music. — What  are  ledger  lines,  and  why  are  they 
used?  When  are  bars  and  double  bars  used,  and 
what  name  is  given  to  the  divisions  of  a  piece  of 
music  caused  l^  their  use  ?  Write  five  measures  in 
sextuple  time,  no  two  measures  alike.  Write  the 
major  scale  in  the  key  of  E.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  ores.,  dim.,  D.  C,  p.  pp.  ?     [Five  credits  each.] 

Word  Analysis. — Supply  prefixes  to  the  words 
calm,  dew,  body,  number  and  crown,  to  form  verbs. 
Combine  and  define :  mercy  •;|-full ;  beauty-{-ous ; 
porc-fity;  re-j-crimin+ate+tibn ;  and  abridge-{- 
ment.  Analyze  celebritv,  cordial,  superfluous,  con- 
gregate and  itinerate.  Write  sentences-  containing 
4ir/  as  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  also,  sentences  containing 
nllanif  and  giving  its  different  meanings.  Write 
fi^e  derivatives  each  derived  from  finis  and  ado, 
[Five  credits  each.] 

School  Law. — Who  compose,  and  what  are  the 
duties  of  the  state  board  of  education?  How  is 
the  state  school  fund  raised  and  apportioned  ?  Give 
five  duties  of  teachers  enumerated  in  the  school  law. 
How  may  county,  city,  and  state  boards  of  examina- 
tion be  guilty  of  misdemeanors  ?  For  what  causes 
may  a  teacher's  certificate  be  revoked?  {Five 
credits  each.] 
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PROBABLY  no  scholar  in  the  United 
States  fiaLiled  to  feel  a  very  high  respect  for 
the  learning  and  abilities  of  the  late  Professor 
Hadley.  The  breadth,  finish,  and  depth  of 
his  scholarship  would  be  noticed  by  every 
one  who  could  measure  him,  and  could  not 
help  making  its  impression  on  all  students, 
youDg  or  old.  Far  removed  from  pedantry, 
he  evidently  thought  that  he  had  traveled 
but  a  little  way  in  the  path  of  knowledge. 
He  associated  the  facts  of  grammar  and  of 
comparative  philology  together  under  laws, 
and  every  new  language  which  he  studied 
helped  him  to  a  more  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  one  or  more  of  those  laws.  His 
great  and  even  remarkable  clearness  of  mind, 
united  with  patience,  predisposed  him  to 
work  on  until  he  had  searched  a  subject  to 
the  bottom,  and  then  a  beauty  of  method 
made  his  expositions  delightful  to  his 
heareiB.    Although   eminent    in   his   own 


peculiar  sphere  of  Greek,  he  studied  a  num- 
ber of  other  tongues;  and  from  these  he 
brought  back  the  materials  to  deepen  and 
refine  his  knowledge  of  that  language.  Nor 
did  he  confine  himself  to  philology.  In  his 
later  years  he  studied  Roman  law  with  great 
delight,  and  wrote  a  number  of  very  excel- 
lent lectures  on  the  private  law  of  the 
Romans,  which  were  enjoyed  and  admired 
at  New  Haven  and  at  Cambridge, 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  devote  this  article 
to  the  praise  of  Prof.  Hadley.  His  memory 
needs  no  praises.  It  was  rather  our  pur- 
pose to  make  him  our  starting-point,  and 
ask :  What  are  the  uses  to  the  world  of  a 
finished  and  accurate  scholar  ?  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  of  excellence,  he  will  be  able  to 
impress  himself  upon  his  pupils ;  but  beyond 
that  point  his  attainments  are  of  no  imme- 
diate and  direct  good  to  them.  Nay,  it  may 
happen — ^although  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Prof.  Hadley — that  the  fullness  and  richness 
of  his  learning  will  indispose  him  to  instruct 
yoimg  minds ;  that  the  mistakes  and  defects 
of  pupils  will  become  more  annoying  to 
him,  so  that  his  duty  will  be  a  task ;  and 
that  he  may  become  more  unable  to  put 
himself  into  intellectual  contact  with  pupils 
at  the  time  of  ^his  most  advanced  scholar- 
ship than  he  had  been  before  he  had  gath- 
ered all  his.  stores  of  learning.  When  the 
writer  of  these  lines  was  a  student  in  college, 
he  had  for  his  instructor  in  the  calculus  one 
of  the  most  finished  mathematicians  that  this 
country  ever  produced — ^Alexander  M.Fisher 
— ^who  perished  by  shipwreck,  when  about 
thirty.  The  treatise  studied  was  deficient 
in  clearness ;  but  the  professor  could  not  see 
difficulties  where  the  young  student  saw 
them,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  ask  him 
more  questions  than  one  wished,  and  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  stupid  to  the  instructor, 
or  to  carry  a  multitude  of  unrelieved  doubts 
in  the  mind,  which  took  away  the  delight  of 
pursuing  the  subject.  Had  he  been  nearer 
to  his  class  and  understood  their  wants  bet- 
ter, he  would  have  done  them  far  more  good, 
even  although  gifted  with  less  mathematical 
ability.  Great  attainments,  then,  in  learn- 
ing or  science  beyond  a  certain  point  do  no 
especial  good  in  the  way  of  fitting  a  man  for 
the  work  of  an  instructor — unless,  indeed, 
that  work  be  to  qualify  a  very  few  persons  to 
make  the  highest  advances  in  their  pursuits, 
while\it  leaves  the  average  of  students  out 
of  sight. 

Of  what  use,  then,  is  the  still,  quiet, 
finished  scholar,  whom  nobody  sees  or 
hears,  who  does  not  lift  up  his  voice  in  the 
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Streets,  who  believes  in  getting  at  the  bottom 
of  things,  or  as  near  to  the  bottom  as  the 
space  of  life  and  of  time  saved  from  other 
duties  will  allow,  who  is  in  pursuit  of  some- 
thing which  the  mass  of  men  regard  as  useless 
and  even  absurd  ?  If  we  were  to  put  the 
same  question  in  respect  to  the  quiet,  un- 
pretending, thorough  man  of  science,  an 
answer  would  readily  be  suggested.  It  is 
given  at  once  by  such  events  as  Mr.  Clarence 
King's  being  able  to  say  that  the  diamonds 
he  found  in  Colorado — if  that  be  the  region 
— were  brought  there  by  knaves,  and  not 
deposited  in  the  arrangements  of  Nature. 
But  the  scholar,  be  he  ever  so  eminent,  can 
have  no  such  relation  to  wealth  and  industry. 
What  money  can  be  made  out  of  Grimm's 
law,  or  Porson's  remarks  on  the  fifth  foot  of 
an  Iambic  trimeter,  or  Pott's  etymological 
researches  ?  The  true  scholar,  so  far  as  he 
passes  beyond  the  boiihds  of  knowledge 
demanded  by  the  uses  of  instruction,  must 
then  have  chiefly  a  moral  use  for  society. 
He  is  of  use,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  con- 
scientiousness and  thoroughness,  just  as 
every  finished  workman  and  artist  is,  only 
perhaps  in  a  more  disinterested  way,  because 
few  can  pass  judgment  on  his  attainments, 
while  the  workman  and  the  artist  are 
measured  by  their  works.  This  conscien- 
tious and  scrupulous  thoroughness  is  a  high 
and  a  rare  attainment.  It  is  in  the  scholar 
next  to  the  aim  of  the  Christian  at  such 
honest  rounding  off  of  life  and  character 
as  will  approve  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  ever- 
present  One.  The  writer  many  years  ago 
pursued  the  study  of  one  of  the  Eastern 
languages  under  a  modest  French  scholar, 
who  was,  by  the  way,  a  devout  Catholic ;  and 
it  was  noticed  that  he  had  a  paper  contain- 
ing something  like  a  motto  hung  up  before 
his  desk,  so  that  it  might  be  continually 
within  his  sight.  It  was  in  that  Oriental 
language,  and  the  meaning  was,  *'  Thou  God 
seest  me."  Thus  the  perfect  One  was  the 
companion  of  his  studies,  whose  assistance 
he  sought  in  his  efforts  after  perfect  scholar- 
ship ;  and  thus  scholarship,  in  his  mind, 
was  part  of  life  and  of  a  Christian  life — the 
scholar  and  the  Christian  were  one.  This 
was  not  a  little  interesting  to  the  writer,  and 
often  has  it  recurred  to  him  during  the 
years  that  have  passed  since. 

Some  scholars,  however,  strive  after  finish  of 
scholarship  even  without  the  help  of  so  high 
a  motive.  But  such  are  of  great,  although 
not  of  the  greatest  use.  They  have  natur- 
ally and  by  the  force  of  habit  a  very  high 
standard.   An  error  is  to  them  next  to  a  sin. 


They  cannot  willingly  quit  a  study  without 
trying  to  know  all  about  it.  In  their  life 
patience — the  power  of  waiting — is  cultiva- 
ted, a  virtue  so  rare  in  our  American  char- 
acter. No  labor  that  can  be  spent  is  too 
great,  whether  in  ascertaining  what  is  tnie 
or  in  reducing  materials  to  the  appropriate 
form.  They  are  almost,  of  course,  unpre- 
tending; for  the  result  is  that  which  they 
aim  at,  while  the  labor  is  not  manifest.  A 
sentence  or  two  may  comprise  the  result  of 
hours  and  days. 

I  think  that  what  Mr.  Hadley  wrote  will 
illustrate  the  truth  of  our  remarks.  His 
grammar  shows  the  continual  effort  to  make 
something  which  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  Its 
condensation ;  its  completeness,  considering 
its  volume ;  its  beauty  of  translation,  where 
Greek  is  rendered  into  English ;  the  marb 
of  a  knowledge  of  comparative  grammar, 
without  obtruding  it  too  much  on  the  young 
student ;  the  method  and  proportion  of  the 
whole — ^all  this  shows  not  only  a  happily 
balanced  mind  and  a  sound  judgment,  but 
an  amount  of  conscientious  labor  that  is, 
indeed,  worthy  of  admiration.  His  other 
writings,  and  they  were  but  few,  show  his 
characteristics  well.  We  give  as  instances  his 
essay  on  the  number  seven  in  the  New  Eng- 
landery  Vol.  XVI. ;  his  brief  history  of  the 
English  language,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
revision  of  Webster's  "Dictionary;"  his 
articles  in  the  American  edition  of  Smith's 
"Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  especially  that 
on  the  languages  of  Palestine  in  the 
Saviour's  time;  and  his  essay  on  English 
vowel  quantity  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Society,"  recently 
published.  And  his  forthcoming  lectures 
on  Roman  law  will  show  the  same  precision, 
thoroughness,  comprehension,  and  method 
when  they  are  looked  at  as  an  attempt  to 
initiate  the  young  student  of  law  into  a  new 
science. 

But  the  true  scholar  has  another  quality 
that  is  useful  to  his  fellow-men — he  loves 
learning  for  its  awn  sake^  rather  than  for  its 
results  to  himself  In  fact,  his  chief  danger 
grows  out  of  this  quality  of  his.  He  may 
be  tempted  to  indulge  this  love  to  the  degree 
of  shutting  himself  up  within  his  shell,  with- 
out  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to  act  in  and  for 
mankind,  or  of  making  his  instructions  as 
easy  as  possible  and  reserving  his  time  and 
hard  work  for  private  studies.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  can  be  no  true  scholar  who 
does  not  love  his  pursuits,  who,  while  he 
subordinates  all  that  he  does  to  the  will  of 
God,  yet  feels  that  "  the  lines  have  fidlen  to 
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him  in  heavenly  places,  and  he  has  a  goodly 
heritage/'  His  profession,  or  professorship, 
is  not  principally  the  means  of  gaining  his 
bread,  orof  acquiring  respectability  or  fame ; 
but  his  heart  is  in  it.  If,  for  instance,  it  is 
the  instruction  in  that  language  which  >iras 
Mr.  Hadley*s  life-work,  he  rejoices  to  com- 
mune with  the  great  minds  of  an  age  long 
past,  to  study  the  grammar,  the  language  in 
its  varied  dialects,  the  wonderfully  rich 
metres  of  its  poetry,  to  trace  the  stream  of 
thought  and  diction  from  Homer  down- 
ward, to  enter  into  the  historical  and  politi- 
cal changesof  Greece  until  it  lost  its  national 
feeling,  to  understand  its  religion,  its  philo- 
sophy, its  art.  Such  studies  are  intensely 
delightful,  and  they  lift  the  true  scholar 
above  that  craving  for  admiration,  that  un- 
due regard  for  the  changes  of  opinion  which 
most  men  ax^e  so  much  exposed  to.  The 
tnie  scholar,  as  he  studies  on  in  the  love  of 
his  studies,  is  like  a  real  soldier  in  a  battle, 
who  fights  because  he  is  inspired  by  his  dan- 
gers, his  responsibilities,  and  his  professional 
tastes. 

Must  not  the  true  scholar,  then,  by  his  life 
be  constantly  telling  the  world,  as  the  Chris- 
tian is  telling  it,  that  there  is  a  value  in  im- 
material things  which  is  great  enough  to  at- 
tract to  itself  the  interests  of  men  of  high 
cultivation  and  intellect.  He  protests  silently 
against  all  inordinate  valuings  and  cravings 
for  wealth  and  for  all  political  or  social  am- 
bitions. He  ought  to  be  a  contented  man  ; 
because  he  is  in  his  chosen  sphere — ^not  con- 
tented, indeed,  in  the  sense  of  knowing 
enough,  but  in  that  of  having  an  even  line 
of  life,  which,  he  steadily  and  happily  fol- 
lows. He  ought  to  be  an  independent  man, 
for  his  habits  of  thought  are  formed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  best  use  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  highest  rules  of  evidence.  He 
must  be,  therefore,  an  honest  man ;  for  his 
whole  traiping  leads  in  that  direction.  If 
called  upon,  for  instance,  to  constitute  or 
decide  upon  the  text  of  an  ancient  author, 
he  has  one  rule  for  a  profane  writer,  and  the 
same  for  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Scripture — 
to  judge  according  to  the  data  furnished  by 
manuscripts,  in  the  use  of  his  best  ability. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  as  far 
as  the  life  of  the  genuine  scholar  can-  be 
known,  it  has  a  highly  moral  influence. 
His  students  will  learn  to  distinguish  pre- 
tension, shallowness  and  flippancy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  modesty,  depth,  and  real 
learning  on  the  other.  If,  in  a  country 
where  there  are  but  few  of  his  kind,  such  an 
one  appears,  he  raises  the  standard  among 


the  whole  confraternity,  who  will  thus  feel 
what  they  owe  to  him  and  give  him  all 
deserved  respect.  In  this  land  his  life 
teaches  a  lesson  which,  if  he  g^ve  no  other 
lessons,  would  make  him  a  centre  of  happy 
influences.  All  honor  to  old  Anaxagoras, 
not  only  because  he  was  the  first  among 
Greek  philosophers  to  assign  a  place  to  mind 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  universe,  but 
because  he  gave  his  patrimony  to  his  rela- 
tives, that  he  might  have  the  less  ease  and 
the  more  time  for  his  studies.  But  such 
unworldliness  is  only  one  of  the  traits  of 
character  with  which  the  true  scholar  shines 
out  of  his  retreat  upon  his  fellow  men. 
How,  then,  can  a  country  afford  to  diminish 
the  number  of  such  men  by  practically  un- 
dervaluing their  services  to  mankind  ? 


JOHNNY  STUDIES  BOTANY. 


BY  ADAM  STWIN. 


JOHNNY  is  an  imitative  little  fellow. 
Whenever  he  sees  any  one  doing  anything, 
he  is  very  apt  to  want  to  do  it  too.  He 
came  the  other  day  to  my  summer  study- 
room — in  the  hay  barn  on  the  hill,  where 
the  air  is  alwa3rs  fresh  and'  cool — and  found 
me  busy  with  a  lot  of  plants  that  I  had 
gathered  in  the  woods  that  morning.  He 
looked  on  curiously  for  a  little  while,  then 
asked  what  I  was  doing  that  for. 

"Doing  what?" 

"  Why,  picking  all  those  weeds  to  pieces 
and  putting  them  away  in  those  big  books. ' ' 

"I*m  afraid  you  haven't  been  looking 
sharp,"  I  replied.  "I  don't  put  away 
those  I  pick  to  pieces." 

Johnny  was  still  again  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  he  broke  out  with,  "  What 
do  you  pick  them  to  pieces  for?" 

I  told  him  they  were  plants  that-  were  new 
to  me,  and  I  was  studying  them  to  learn 
what  they  were  like  and  what  their  relations 
were. 

' '  Relations !     Do  plants  have  relations  ?' ' 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied. 

*'  That's  queer !  And  is  that  the  way 
you  learn  so  much  about  them  ?"  Johnny 
asked. 

"Chiefly." 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  that,"  he  said,  after 
another  period  of  silent  watching. 

"So  you  can."  . 

"When?" 


"Any  time  \  now,  \i you? want 
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*'  Will  you  show  me  how  ?" 

"With  pleasure/' 
Right  away?" 
Right  away." 

"Well,"  said  Johnny,  after  waiting 
awhile,  "I'm  ready." 

"So  am  I." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  said 
Johnny. 

"  You  must  get  your  plants  first,"  said  I. 

"Where?" 

"Anywhere — out  in  the  garden,  if  you 
like." 

Johnny  ran  to  the  garden,  and  was  soon 
back  again  with  his  hand  full  of  leaves  and 
stems. 

"Will  these  do?"  he  asked. 

"Suppose  you  wanted  to  study  animals, 
and  I  should  give  you  the  ear  of  a  dog,  the 
tail  of  a  cat,  the  fool  of  a  hen,  a  cow's  horn, 
and  a  piece  of  sheepskin  to  begin  with  ;  do 
you  think  they  would  help  you  much?" 

Johnny  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
funny  mess,  and  said  he  thought  a  whole 
dog  would  be  better. 

"A  good  deal  better,"  said  I:  "And  a 
whole  plant  would  be  better  than  all  these 
pieces.  t 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  what  their  names  are 
from  the  pieces?" 

"I  could,"  I  replied,  "but  names  are 
not  what  you  are  to  study.  You  are  to 
study  plants." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Johnny,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  I  said,  "and  show 
you  how  to  get  something  to  study." 

When  we  reached  the  garden,  I  stooped 
to  dig  up  a  weed  that  few  boys  in  the  coun- 
try do  not  know  something  about — ^purslain, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  pusley. 

"What  is  the  use  of  taking  that?"  inquired 
Johnny.     "Everybody  knows  what  that  is." 

"We'll  take  it,  for  all  that,"  I  said; 
"perhaps  we  may  learn  something  about  it 
that  you  never  noticed  before." 

*  'That's  catnip, ' '  said  Johnny,  as  I  began  to 
dig  up  another  plant  that  stood  near  the  first. 
"You  aren't  a-going  to  take  that,  are  you?" 

"Why  not?" 

"'Cause,"  said  Johnny,  "I've  known 
catnip  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"Shut  your  eyes,"  said  I.  "Now  tell  me 
what  kind  of  a  stalk  catnip  has." 

"Why,"  said  Johnny,  hesitating — "it's 
just  like any  other  stalk." 

"Like  pusley?" 

"No;  pusley  hasn't  any  stalk;  it  just 
sprawls  on  the  ground." 


"Like  mullein  stalk?" 

"No,"  said  Johnny;  "not  like  that." 

"Like  corn-stalk  or  thistle? 

"Not  like  them  either,"   said  Johnny. 

"It's    like 1  guess  I  don't    remember 

exi^tly  what  it  is  like." 

"So  you  don't  know  catnip  as  well  as  yoa 
thought,"  said  I. 

"These  two  will  be  enough  to  begin  with," 
I  continued.  "Study  them  carefully,  and 
when  I  have  finished  with  my  plants  I  will 
come  to  see  how  you  get  on." 

Johnny  soon  tired  of  studying  by  himself, 
or  maybe  he  did  not  find  very  much  to 
learn ;  at  any  rate  it  was  but  a  little  while 
before  he  stood  at  my  table,  plants  in  hand. 

"Well,"  said  I,  as  I  put  away  my  woA, 
"what  have  you  discovered?" 

"Catnip-stalk  is  square,"  said  the  botanist. 

"Good,"  said  I;  "anything  more? 

"It  smells,"  said  Johnny. 

"What  like? 

"Like — like  catnip-tea." 

"Very  like,  indeed, "  said  I.  "What  else 
have  you  learned  ? 

Johnny  hesitated. 

"Is  the  pusley  stem  anything  like  catnip?" 

"Do  you  call  those  stems,  when  tiiiey 
don't  stand  up?"  was  Johnny's  reply. 

**Yes,  those  are  stems." 

"They're  round,"  said  Johnny,  "and 
smooth.  Catnip  is  fuzzy  a  little,  and  the 
stems  are  straight." 

"Anything  more?" 

"The  leaves  are  bigger  than  pusley  leaves, 
and  thinner  and  softer,"  said  Johnny,  com- 
paring them. 

We  haven't  finished  with  the  stalk  yet," 
I  said. 

*  *Can  you  tell  me  anything  more  about  it?" 

"That's  all  I  know,"  said  Johnny. 

"How  about  the  color?" 

"It's  green." 

"  Is  the  pusley-stem  green  ?' 

"Some  of  it,  and  some  of  it's  almost 
white,  and  some  is  almost  red*;  queer,  isn't 
it?"  He  went  on,  spreading  the  plant  out  as 
it  grew  in  the  garden.  "  The  underside  of 
the  stems  is  pale,  and  the  upper  side  is  red- 
tanned,  I  guess,  in  the  sun." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  I  said ;  "  what  is  the 
color  inside?" 

"  Shall  I  break  it  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

Johnny  bent  the  pusley-stem  with  both 
hands,  and  to  his  great  surprise  it  snapped 
short  off. 

"  Oh  I"  he  cried,  "  how  brittle  it  is;  I 
didn't  think  it  would  break  so  sudden." 
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"  Try  the  catnip-stem.  *  * 

*'  It  won't  break,"  said  Johnny. 

"Cut  it  with  my  knife." 

"It's  tough,"  said  Johnny,  "and  woody 
and  hollow.  The  stalk  is  square  but  the 
hole  is  round." 

I  took  the  knife,  cut  the  stem  across  at  a 
joint,  and  said :  "I  don' t  see  any  hole  here. ' ' 

Johnny  was  puzzled.  "See,"  I  said,  split- 
ting the  stalk  lengthwise,  "the  hollow  is  closed 
up  at  the  joints  where  the  branches  begin." 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  that,"  said 
Johnny.  "  What  a  lot  of  things  there  is  to 
learn  about  one  stem." 

"  We've  scarcely  made  a  beginning  yet," 
I  said.  "  But  before  we  go  farther,  let  us 
recall  what  we  have  already  found  out. 

"  The  catnip  stalk  is  square ;  stands  up 
straight;  has  ia  strong  odor;  is  slightly 
fuzzy ;  is  green  ;  is  rough  and  woody ;  will 
not  break  easily ;  is  hollow,  except  at  the 
joints;  and — " 

"  That's  all  I  can  think  of,"  said  Johnny. 

"And  the  pusley-stem  is  round ;  lies  flat 
on  the  ground ;  is  smooth ;  brittle ;  pale 
green  below,  and  red  on  top ;  solid —  Are 
you  sure  of  that  ?'^ 

Johnny  split  a  pusley  stem  its  whole 
length,  and  said  there  was  no  sign  of  a  hole 
in  it,  adding,  meditatively,  a  moment  after : 
"  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  study  to  find  out 
all  about  a  plant,  don't  it?  if  it  is  a  weed.  " 

"A  very  great  deal,"  I  said. 

"I  think  I  know  all  about  these,  now," 
said  he. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  I,  "not  nearly.  You 
havn't  learned  anything  about  the  roots  yet, 
nor  the  branches,  nor  how  they  grow,  nor 
about  the  flowers,  nor  the  seeds,  nor  when 
they  come  up  in  the  spring,  nor  when  they 
die  in  the  fall,  nor  what  things  eat  them,  nor 
what  they  are  good  for,  nor  what  their  rela- 
tions are,  nor — "  "  I'll  never  be  able  to 
learn  all  that!"  cried  Johnny,  fairly  fright- 
ened by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  *  "  And  there  is  such  a  lot  of 
plants!" 

"It  would  be  a  terrible  task,  indeed,"  I 
replied,  "  if  you  would  have  to  learn  it  all 
at  once.  But  you  haven't.  Just  keep  your 
eyes  open,  and  take  notice  of  the  ^i^^^^ent 
plants  you  see,  and  you  will  get  better  and 
better  acquainted  with  them  every  year. 
The  older  you  grow  the  faster  you  will  learn, 
and  the  more  you  will  enjoy  it.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  play  to  you." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Johnny,  resolutely ; 
"if  I've  got  to  learn  them  all.  I'll  try, 
anyhow."  Christian  Union. 


PARENT  AND  TEACHER.— NO.  IV, 


BY   E.    SCHNEIDER. 


I  HAVE  thus  far  directed  the  attention  of 
my  readers  almost  entirely  to  mental  cul- 
ture. But  the  moral  culture  of  the  pupils 
ought  to  be  equally  near  the  teacher's  heart. 
Something  more  is  needed  to  ensure  happi- 
ness and  success  in  the  great  struggle  of  life 
than  a  knowledge  of  school  studies,  and  a 
finely-cultivated  intellect.  Though  true  it 
be,  that  we  have  numerous  institutions  of 
learning,  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  moral  depravity  prevails  at 
present  to  a  fearful  extent.  There  is  among 
all  good  men  a  general  lamentation  over  the 
great  amount  of  crime  in  our  country  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  this  crime.  Every  sheet  of 
printed  matter,  flung  daily  into  our  hands 
by  the  swift  messenger  of  news  as  it  thunders 
along  on  its  iron  track,  informs  us  of  blood 
and  violence  all  over  our  land.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  cause  of  this  evil  is  more 
deeply  seated,  at  the  very  heart  of  our  social 
life,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Though  we 
hope  that  celebrated  divine  of  Germany, who, 
in  an  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  announces  ithisopinion  that  the  period 
when  Satan  is  to  be  unchained  and  let  loose 
upon  the  earth  is  now  at  hand,  may  have 
erred,  it  nevertheless  sometimes  seems  as 
though  he  were  not  far  from  the  truth.  Frauds, 
dishonest  dealings,  embezzlements  of  money 
by  men  in  authority,  violence,  blood  and 
murders  fill  the  catalogue  of  daily  occurrences 
in  such  rapid  succession  as  was  never  heard 
of  before.  Reverence  for  age  and  for  things 
sacred  is  almost  entirely  unknown  ;  at  least 
felt  by  but  a  few.  The  youth  of  our  land 
may  be  heard  speaking  in  the  most  flippant 
style  of  the  sacred  names,  father  and  mother ; 
horrid  oaths  fall  from  their  lips  before  they 
can  speak  their  mother-tongue,  and  the  be- 
nign influence  of  early  religious  training  ia 
the  family  is,  in  most  cases  never  thought  of. 
Das  Ramen  und  Jagen  nach  Gutem  dieser 
Welt^  is  the  all-absorbing  business  of  the  great 
majority  of  men  in  this  country ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  pursuit,  parents  get  no 
time  to  attend  to  the  great  and  sacred  wants 
of  their  children. 

"In  every  period  of  the  world  there  are 
some  few  great  ideas  or  principles  at 
work,  which,  though  sunk  deeply  and 
almost  hidden  at  the  very  core  and  centre 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are  yet  working 
themselves  outward,  and  impressing  their 
shapes  upon  every  feature  of  society." 
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Whatever  may  be  the  governing  principles 
of  the  present  age,  it  is  evident  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  the  general  habit  and 
tone  of  thinking  that  now  prevail.  That 
religious  reverence  and  sacred  regard  for  the 
laws  of  God,  and  that  deep  sense  of  man's 
accountability  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  which  controlled  the  conduct  of 
our  forefathers,  and  which  tinged  the  color 
of  all  their  thoughts,  is  no  longer  the  motive 
power  of  the  men  of  our  day.  A  radical 
reformation  must  take  place  in  the  moral 
tone  of  society  generally,  before  the  laws, 
however  stringent  they  may  be,  can  promote 
order  and  morality.  There  is  an  evil  among 
us  which  is  too  deeply  seated  to  be  reached 
by  mere  human  laws.  The  vices  and  im- 
morality of  our  day  prevail  as  much  among 
the  high  and  learned  as  among  the  low  and 
ignorant.  Those  extensive  frauds,  perpe- 
trated in  so  many  of  our  banking  corpora- 
tions, and  which  involved  others  in  ruin, 
were  the  work  of  educated  men.  Such 
crimes  the  ignorant  are  not  in  a  position  to 
commit.  Talent  and  shrewdness  are  necessary 
to  their  perpetration.  Uneducated  intellect 
can  never  rise  to  such  honorable  swindling. 
The  transgressions  of  the  ignorant  man  are 
of  a  smaller  grade,  and  his  influence  is  of  a 
more  limited  compass.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  as  man's  power  over  his  fellow 
men  becomes  enlarged  by  mental  culture, 
his  moral  nature  ought  to  be  equally  im- 
proved and  trained  by  moral  and  religious 
culture. 

The  history  of  crime  in  our  country  makes 
it  evident,  however,  that  we  have  a  vast 
amount  of  educated  intellect,  ;i^/ controlled 
by  such  culture.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  with- 
out a  proper  moral  and  religious  culture, 
makes  its  possessor  shrewd  and  cunning, 
but  not,  therefore,  a  good  and  worthy  citizen. 

Many  persons  in  writing  on  the  subject  of 
education  produce  the  statistics  of  our  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  to  show  that  education 
alone  has  a  tendency  to  improve  morals. 
These  statistics  inform  us  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  confined  criminals  are  ignorant 
men.  Therefore,  we  must  conclude,  say 
these  reasoners,  that  the  great  majority  of 
wicked  men  in  society  must  also  be  among 
the  uneducated  class.  This  course  of  argu- 
nvent  is  not  worth  anything.  These  statis- 
tics show  only  that  the  poor  and  helpless 
criminals  a/e  caught,  while  the  rich  and  edu- 
cated ones  escape.  If  all  who  deserve  im- 
prisonment as  much  as  those  do  who  xtre  im- 
prisoned, were  caught  and  punished  as  they 


deserve,  our  penitentiaries  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  hold  them.  The  criminals 
in  high  life  are  handled  with  kid  gloves,  and 
manage  to  escape;  the  poor  and  ignorant 
ones,  having  no  powerful  friends  to  help 
them  out  of  their  difficulties,  must  suffer. 
The  number  of  wicked  men  is  just  as  large 
among  the  educated  as  among  the  ignorant, 
probably  larger. 

We  are  certainly  doing  more  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  than  is  done  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  No  other  peo- 
ple spend  more  money  for  the  improvement 
of  their  schools  than  we  do.  If  the  culture 
of  the  intellect  alone  can  make  a  people 
happy,  virtuous  and  wise,  we  ought  certainly 
to  be  the  most  highly  favored  nation  on 
earth.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  while  the 
cause  of  education  is  promoted  among  us, 
the  cause  of  morals  and  religion,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  is  losing  ground.  A  deep 
undercurrent,  vicious  in  its  nature,  and  ope- 
rating sadly  on  the  general  tone  of  thinking, 
underlies  our  whole  social  structure.  The 
moral  nature  is  too  much  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  Mental  culture  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  fit  a  youth  properly  to  fill  his  position  in 
life.  Knowledge  is  a  power  that,  can  be 
wielded  either  for  good  or  evil. 

No  one,  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  child,  can  feel  satisfied  with 
an  education  unaccompanied  by  a  good  in- 
fluence on  the  heart.  If  the  heart  of  the 
youth  is  not  brought  early  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity;  if  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  are  not  controlled  and  directed  by 
sound  moral  principles,  inculcated  when  the 
heart  is  most  susceptible  of  receiving  proper 
impressibns,  the  intellectual  training,  how- 
ever excellent  it  may  be,  may  prove  no 
blessing.  What  good  can  result  from  an 
educated  intellect,  if  its  possessor  lacks 
nioral  worth  ?  None  whatever.  He  fails  to 
command  even  the  res[)ect  of  his  friends, 
notwithstanding  his  superior  mental  j:ulture. 
We  have  very  many  such  educated  persons, 
who,  because  they  have  no  moral  worth,  are 
useless  members  of  society,  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, and  despised  by  all  who  know  them. 
Once  they  did  dream  of  happiness  and  bliss, 
but  thejf  youthful  days  are  now  remembered 
only  to  give  additional  stings  to  the  soul 
already  pierced  with  many  sorrows.  For, 
do  not  think  that  he  who  has  fallen,  does 
not  sometimes  recall  to  his  mind  the  happi- 
ness of  by-gone  days,  when  better  things 
seemed  to  be  in  store  for  him. 

Youth  is  the  time  when  noble  aspirations 
swell  the  bosom  with  high  hopes  and  with 
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honorable  resolves.  It  is  then  that  the 
creative  fancy  of  the  imagination  fills  the 
mind  with  dreams  of  future  bliss  and  of 
noble  actions.  But  how  often  it  happens  that 
these  dreams,  though  possible,  and  even  rea- 


sonable/are  never  realized.  Ohl  young  man, 
happy  art  thou  if  taught  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
*'  in  the  days  of  thy  yoiith,  while  the  evil  days 
come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when 
thou  shaltsay,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 


♦  »  ♦ 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHQQIt  JQUaiTAIi. 

LANCASTER,  DBCBlfBBR,  1874. 
I.  P.  WICKER8HAM J.  P.  M'CASKET. 

THE  paper  by  Prof.  Himes  on  the  Rela- 
tion between  Natural  Science  and 
Popular  Education  appears  in  this  number. 
This  completes  the  list  of  papers  read  before 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  last 
meeting,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Peabody's 
Kindergarten.  This  is  in  hand  and  will  be 
printed  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room  for  it. 
In  reviewing  the  papers  read  at  Shippens- 
burg,  we  are  free  to  say  they  are  the  ablest 
series  ever  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Association.  They  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion largely,  not  only  of  thinking  persons 
at  home  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, but  of  similar  classes  outside  of  the 
state.  Our  regret  is  now  greater  than  ever 
that  time  was  not  had  for  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  these  papers.  The  truth  they  con- 
tain would  thus  have  found  full  elucidation 
and  a  lodgment  in  many  minds  that  now  re- 
main untouched. 


SuPT.  Allen,  of  Wayne  county,  has  sent 
us  a  catalogue  of  the  Wayne  county  Normal 
School,  which  has  just  closed  a  very  profita- 
ble session  at  Prompton.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  was  183. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  looking 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio.  The  papers  presented 
were  many  in  number  and  of  great  excel- 
lence. The  subjects  treated  were  generally 
the  live  professional  questions  of  the  day, 
which  were  presented  with  admirable  clear- 
ness and  ability. — The  SchooL 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  been 
received.  It  is  very  neatly  gotten  up  and 
beautifully  printed.  It  contains  a  list  of  mem- 


bers of  the  school  board,  standing  committees, 
superintendent's  report,  the  courses  of  study, 
list  of  text-books  in  use,  the  school  regula- 
tions, &c.  A  somewhat  careful  reading 
of  the  report  leads  us  to  agree  with  the 
superintendent  that  ''  the  year  has  been 
marked  with  great  success  in  all  depart- 
ments." 


For  what  do  >ve  send  our  children  to 
school  ?  What  is  the  best  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  them  to  pursue  ?  What  work  should 
be  required  of  teachers?  Such  questions  as 
these  are  asked  everywhere  by  all  thoughtful 
parents  and  friends  of  education.  In 
answering  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
beyond  school  codes  of  law  and  the  regula- 
tions of  school  boards.  These  may  be 
superficial  or  arbitrary.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  philosophy  of  teaching  that  will  compre- 
hend the  true  objects  of  education,  and  the 
best  means  of  their  attainment.  When  this 
shall  appear  we  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
branches  and  parts  of  branches  in  the  study 
of  which  much  time  is  now  spent  by  the 
pupils  in  our  schools,  displaced  by  others 
more  useful  and  better  adapted  to  the  men- 
tal nature  of  the  young;  and  nothing  is 
more  sure  than  that  in  a  proper  adjustment 
of  the  work  of  the  school-room  more  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  training  and  less  to 
instruction. 


Seriously,  we  think  that  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  should 
either  be  abolished  or  much  curtailed.  In  thb 
department,  the  minds  of  the  teachers  seem  to  be  so 
thoroughly  established  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  desire  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  others  ; 
the  experience  of  past  years  seems  also  to  show  that 
nothing  more  than  general,  very  discursive,  and  very 
profitless  discussions  are  possible  among  the  assembled 
Normalites ;  again,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  de- 
partment the  membership  is  by  far  the  smallest  of 
any  of  the  sections,  and  the  attendance  is  con- 
sequently exceedingly  meager;  if,  then,  there  hap- 
pens by  chance  to  be  read  a  paper  of  rousing 
interest,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  almost  wasted  upon 
an  insignificant  audience;  and — ^most  important 
reason  bf  all — Normal  instructors  need,  almost  more 
than  others,  the  discipline  of  the  papers  and  discus- 
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sions  of  the  other  sections — particnlarly,  eminently, 
and  pre-eminently  of  the  primary  departments ;  but 
owing  to  the  meager  membership  and  attendance  on 
the  Normal  Section,  many  of  the  Normal  corps  feel 
constrained  to  attend  constantly  on  the  doings  of 
their  own  section,  uninteresting  though  these  may 
be,  thus  losing  what  might  be  of  far  more  practical 
\uLue  to  them. 

'  If  we- must  continue  this  Normal  Section,  let  its 
labors  be  limited  to  a  single  half-day  session,  at  least 
until  its  proceedings  shall  have  become  sufficiently 
spirited  and  profitable  to. deserve  more  time. 

The  above  criticism  is  taken  from  the 
Connecticut  School  JoumaL  It  is  certainly 
not  without  point ;  but  it  does  seem  strange 
to  us  that  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  The 
Normal  Section  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  embraces  in  its  membership  the 
principals  and  professors^  of  our  normal 
schools  and  others  specially  interested  in 
the  professional  instruction  and  training  of 
teachers.  Theoretically,  it  would  seem  that 
a  body  composed  of  such  persons  should 
originate  the  most  fresh  and  interesting 
matter  connected  with  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  their  business  to  study  child- 
nature  and  its  modes  of  culture,  and  every 
day  should  reveal  to  the  observant  among 
them  some  new  and  notable  phenomena  in 
this  most  exhaustless  and  most  attractive  of 
all  the  fields  of  research.  And  can  it  be 
that  these  Normal  teachers  go  up  to  their 
annual  gathering  dry  and  spiritless?  Is  it 
true  that  these  teachers  think  they  know  so 
much  "that  there  is  comparatively  little 
desire  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
others  ?*  *  Have  they,  too,  become  the  slaves 
of  routine  and  form  ?  If  so,  we  would  not 
only  vote  with  the  Connecticut  Journal  to 
discontinue  the  Normal  Section  of  the 
National  Association,  but  we  are  ready  to 
favor  a  new  corps  of  teachers  for  the  normal 
schools. 


Lord  Dufferin,  an  Englishman,  in  a 
speech  at  the  Montreal  Normal  School,  re- 
cently said : 

I  confess  if  there  is  any  criticism  which  I  have  to 
pass  upon  the  youth  of  this  new  country — I  do  not 
say  of  Canada  especially,  but  of  the  continent  of 
America — it  is  that  I  have  been  struck  by  an  absence 
of  the  deference  and  respect  for  those  who  are  older 
than  themselves  to  which  we  still  cling  in  Europe. 
I  have  observed  in  traveling  on  board  the  steamboats 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  children  running  about  from  one' 
end  to  the  other,  whom,  more  than  once,  I  have  been 
tempted  to  take  up  and  give  a  good  whipping.  I  have 
seen  them  thrust  aside  two  gentlemen  in  cohversa- 
tion,  trample  on  ladies*  dresses,  shoulder  their  way 
about  without  a  thought  of  the  inconvenience  they 
were  occasioning,  and,  what  was  more  remarkable, 
these  little  thojghtless  indiscretions  did  not  seem  to 
attract  the  attention  of  their  parents.      When  I  ven- 


tured to  make  an  observation  on  this  to  the  people 
with  whom  I  have  been  traveling,  I  was  always  told 
that  these  little  pleasing  individuals  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  line. 

By  ''  the  other  side  of  the  line''  he  meant 
the  United  States,  and  the  criticism  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  that  want  of  good  man- 
ners which  many  foreigners  think  they  ob- 
serve on  the  part  of  American  children.  Is 
the  criticism  well  founded  ?  In  part  it  is 
not.  Under  the  influence  of  the  social  and 
political  institutions  of  this  cotmtry,  our 
children  are  allowed  much  more  freedom 
than  children  are  allowed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  are  young  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans from  the  start,  and  are  taught  to 
think  themselves  equal  to  the  best.  What 
would  seem  like  great  rudeness  on  the  part 
of  a  child  to  an  aristocratic  foreigner  might 
be  prized  as  manliness  by  his  American 
father.  The  social  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  old  world  have  been  dispensed  with  in 
the  new,  and  the  conduct  of  our  children 
and  ourselves  ^ould  be  judged  of  accord- 
ingly. In  heart  we  are,  even  in  the  matter  of 
politeness,  the  equals  of  foreigners. 

But  is  Jth^i^  not  a  measure  of  truth  in 
Lord  Dunbrin's  .criticism?  Do  our  chil- 
dren sho>ir  all  the  deference  they  ought  to 
older  persons  ?  Are  they  even  always  as  re- 
spectful to  their  parents  as  they  should  be? 
Is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  good  manners  ?  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  right  here  there  is  a  serious  defect  in 
our  systems  of  home  and  school  education 
which  we  ought  to  remedy. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS. 


THE  editor  of  the  Natumal  Teacher,  E. 
£.  White,  A.  M.,  read  a  paper  before 
the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  on  ^'Several Problems  in  Graded 
School  Management,' '  that  has  attracted  very 
generally  the  attention  of  educators  through- 
out the  country.  Not  having  room  for  the 
whole  of  the  paper,  we  will  endeavor  to  give 
an  intelligible  synopsis  of  it. 

''As  a  mechanism,"  says  Mr.  White, 
''  the  graded  system  demands  that  pupils  of 
the  same  grade  attend  school  with  regular- 
ity, and  that  they  possess  equal  attainments, 
equal  mental  capacities,  equal  physical  vigor, 
equal  home  assistance  and.  opportunity,  and 
that  they  be  instructed  by  teachers  possess- 
ing equal  ability  and  skill."  But  as  this 
uniformity  does  not  exist,  it  follows  that  it 
must  either  hf:  forced  or  that  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  system  is  rendered  imperfect. 
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Mr.  White's  first  problem  is,  "How  can 
pupils  be  taught  in  classes  in  a  graded  S3rs- 
tern  without  sacrificing  their  individual 
powers  and  wants?"  This  problem  is 
solved  by  the  plan  of  frequent  transfers,  by 
allowing  "the  brighter  and  more  capable 
pupils  in  each  class  to  work  away  from  the 
less  capable."  It  may  be  added  that  a 
judicious  teacher  can  do  very  much  towards 
adjusting  this  matter  by  assigning  work 
outside  of  the  text-book  to  the  best  scholars. 

Another  problem  presented  is,  "How  to 
subject  the  results  of  school  instruction  to 
examination  tests,  and  not  narrow  and 
groove  such  instruction;"  or  in  other  words 
how  to  have  periodical  examinations  without 
causing  hurtRil  special  prep>aration  for  these 
examinations.  The  evil  alluded  to  is  forci- 
bly presented  by  Mr.  White  in  the  language 
of  a  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  a 
large  city  who  said :  "My  success  as  a  teacher 
is  measured  by  the  percentage  of  correct 
answers  my  pupils  give  to  the  series  of 
questions  submitted  in  the  examinations  for 
promotion  to  the  high  school.  Whatever 
qualifications^ these  tests  call  for,  I  must 
produce  or  fail.  I  cannot  stop  to  inquire 
whether  my  instruction  is  right  or  wrong, 
I  must  prepare  my  wares  far  the  market  P^ 
The  remedies  suggested  are  wide  examina- 
tion tests,  examinations  partly  oral,  ques- 
tions that  will  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  taught,  results  of  examinations 
aot  to  be  used  to  compare  schools  and 
teachers,  and  the  pupil's  standing  not  to  be 
determined  by  one  but  by  repeated  exami- 
tions. 

A  third  problem  is:  How  to  subject  a 
corps  of  teachers  to  efficient  supervision  and 
not  reduce  them  to  operatives.  Good 
teaching  is  not  mechanical.  The  human 
soul  is  not  built,  it  grows.  That  kind  6f 
school  supervision  that  prescribes  methods 
that  must  not  be  departed  from  and  insists 
upon  forms  that  must  be  observed,  does 
reduce  teachers  to  operatives  or  make  of 
them  mere  machines.  Under  such  circum- 
stances their  teaching  will  lack  all  vitalizing, 
quickening  power.  To  avoid  the  difficulty 
here  indicated,  Mr.  White  would  make  a 
distinction  between  results  and  methods  \  if 
the  former  be  right  he  would  not  inquire 
closely  as  to  the  latter.  If  a  certain  amount ' 
of  work  of  aprescribed  kind  be  accomplished,. 
he*would  not  prohibit  a  teacher  from  going 
beyond  it.  "But  the  great  remedy,"  he 
says,  "  for  the  particular  evil  under  consid- 
eration is  intelligent,  flexible  supervision." 

The  last  problem  of  the  series  is :  The 


proper  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  needs 
of  those  pupils  who  can  give  only  a  part  of 
their  time  to  school  duties.  Our  graded 
school  systems  are  rigid.  A  pupil  must 
attend  school  regularly  or  he  falls  behind  or 
out  of  his  class.  Sick  or  well,  weak  or 
strong,  he  must  keep  step  with  the  rest  or 
take  the  bad  consequences.  Some  children 
must  work  part  of  the  day,  or  certain  days 
in  the  week,  or  certain  weeks  in  the  year ; 
no  provision  is  made  for  them,  and  thousands 
are  deprived  of  all  education  in  consequence. 
As  a  cure  for  this  evil,  Mr.  White  recom- 
mends in  certain  cases  half-time  schools,  or 
schools  open  for  a  half  of  the  day  instead  of 
the  whole  day;  but  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  "a half-time  course  of 
study  "  would  be  more  productive  of  good 
generally  than  the  establishment  of  half-time 
schools. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


WE  extract  the  following  from  the  late  re- 
port of  Elias  Schneider,  Esq.,  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Sunbury.  Other 
places  besides  Sunbury  can  profit  by  the 
advice  given. 

The  scholarship  of  the  pupils  of  the  highest 
division  in  the  High  School  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  this  school  soon  to 
furnish  teachers  for  some  of  pur  other  schools.  One 
of  these  pdpils,  well  qualified  for  the  position,  has 
been  elected  lately  as  teacher  to  fill  that  position. 
Others  will  undoubtedly  be  chosen  hereafter.  Such 
a  course  is  pursued  in  other  towns  of  our  state.  The 
graduates  of  their  high  schools  aire  found  to  be  so 
well  disciplined  in  mind  and  so  thorough  in  scholar- 
ship as  to  be  preferred  to  those  coming  from  other 
schools.  Indeed,  the  high  schools  of  the  larger 
towns,  of  dur  state  have  now  taken  a  rank  for 
thoroughness  in  teaching  and  for  advanced  scholar- 
ship, both  of  pupils  and  teachers,  that  the  graduates 
of  these  schools  are  generally  better  prepared  for 
entrance  into  college  than  are  those  coming  from 
private  academies.  In  these  towns  it  is  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  no  schools  can  be  superior  to  a  well- 
graded  system  of  public  schools,  and  on  this  account 
all  unite  in  combining  their  influence  in  favor  of 
this  ^stem ;  hence  the  determination  of  all,  both 
rich  and  poor,  to  establish  their  schools  on  a  broad 
and  liberal  basis.  They  are  proud  of  the  distinction 
and  reputation  which  their  towns  have  obtained  for 
manifesting  so  patriotic  and  liberal  a  spirit.  And 
when  the  day  of  commencement  exercises  has  come 
the  public  hall  is  crowded  with  the  presence  of  the 
intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens  to  hear  the 
addresses  and  essays  of  those  who  have  completed  the 
prescribed  course  of  studies  and  who  receive  their 
diplomas  of  graduation. 

When  will  Sunbury  announce,  in  its  papers,  that  a 
class  of  young  men  and  ladies  have  completed  such  a 
course  of  study  as  will  entitle  them  to  the  honorable 
distinction  of  a  diploma  of  graduation,  ranking  its 
holders  among  that  class  who«can  be  justly  called  lib- 
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erally  educated  ?  When  will  the  day  come  upon 
which  those  of  wealth  and  fashion,  of  cuhure  and 
refined  taste  in  this  town,  can  find  more  enjoyment 
and  truer  pleasure  in  witnessing  such  an  exhibition 
of  intellectual  improvement  than  in  seeing  any  other 
entertainment  that  the  town  can  produce?  How 
soon  can  it  be  said  of  all  her  men  of  wealth  th^  they 
are  able  to  experience  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  in 
seeing  their  sons  complete  the  prescribed  course  of 
studies  of  their  public  high  schools  than  in  having 
them  pass  through  any  private  school  ?  When  will 
our  town  be  able  to  rank  with  Easton,  Pottsville, 
Lancaster,  and  many  other  such  places,  in  the  proud 
display  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  ? 
All  this  will  be  accomplished  when  all  men  of  influ- 
ence, of  wealth  and  power,  join  in  this  great  move- 
ment and  help  to  advance  that  great  cause  for  which 
our  country  is  becoming  so  much  noted  all  oVer  the 
world.  Every  country  of  Europe  is  sending  commis- 
sioners to  America  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  our 
system  of  public  schools ;  even  Asiatic  nations  are 
thus  honoring  us.  Our  fame,  in  this  respect,  b  draw- 
ing hither  the  eyes  of  all  nations  of  the  earth.  How 
then  can  any  one  be  willing  to  turn  his  back  upon 
this  great  movement,  the  grandest  that  has  ever  been 
planned  and  put  into  operation  by  the  genius  of 
man  ?  But  whether  all  will  come  and  fall  into  this 
movement  or  not,  it  must  go  forward  most  assuredly 
and  leave  the  non-enterprising  ones  t)ehind.  Even 
in  this  town,  though  it  be  yet  lax  behind  many  others, 
the  good  work  cannot  be  stayed.  The  day  is  not  far 
off  when  a  building  of  spacious  dimensions,  such  as 
will  be  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  the  town,  will 
point  its  spire  to  the  sky  as  a  proud  emblem  of  the 
energy,  pluck,  and  push  of  those  who  are  now  in 
earnest  in  this  great  work.  The  progress  of  it  cannot 
be  stopped.  No  human  power  can  arrest  the  onward 
movement  of  this  irresistible  spirit  of  progress.  It 
is  a  part  of  that  great  life  which  is  moving  the  whole 
nation.  It  is  a  part  of  that  grand  effort  now  made 
by  the  people  of  this  country  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  ever  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  namely,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  man's  capacity  for  self-government. 

These  schools,  which  reach  the  mass,  will  call 
forth  the  talent  that  would  otherwise  perish  unknown. 
The  day  will  come  when  many  of  those  now  in  the 
public  schools  unnoticed  and  looked  upon  with  in- 
difference will  be  heard ;  when  they  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal movers  in  the  historic  events  of  our  country, 
while  the  effeminate  sons  of  wealth,  who  now  revel  in 
luxury,  and  who  .rely  on  prospective  money  to  carry 
them  proudly  through  the  world,  will  move  with  the 
undercurrent.  Those  who  are  made  to  rely  on  their 
own  brains  and  sinews,  are  the  ones  who  generally 
rise  to  distinction  and  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 
The  history  of  our  own  country  shows  that  the  men 
who  figured  in  iis  great  dramas  were  generally  such 
as  came  from  the  humble  walks  of  life.  These  per- 
sons and  this  talent  among  us  also,  we  wish  to  reach 
by  means  of  the  public  schools  equally  as  well  as  the 
most  favorite  sons  of  wealth.  For  a  little  observation 
in  our  own  midst  enables  us  to  see  that  here  also 
those  who  are  the  leading  men  arose  from  that  class 
of  people  who  were  not  the  wealthy  ones.  From 
what  class  did  he  rise  who  now  sits  so  honorably 
upon  our  judicial  bench  ?  Whence  sprung  he  who 
represents  us  so  creditably  at  present  in  our  national 
council  at  Washington  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  him 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  our  bar  ?  None  of  these 
men  were  cradled  in  4he  lap  of  luxury  and  wealth. 


They  rose  up  from  the  humble  walks  of  life;  and  we 
are  all  glad  to  honor  them  for  their  industry  in  thus 
pushing  themselves  into  such  honorable  positions. 
They  are  men  whom  society  cannot  spare,  and  of 
whom  we  ought  to  have  many  more.  But  we  have 
one  petition  to  lay  before  them,  and  humbly  bit 
earnestly  we  present  it.  We  ask  diem,  and  with  all 
the  pathos  and  power  that  lies  in  prayer,  not  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  that  class  from,  which  they  them- 
selves have  sprung.  Let  them  j:ome  and  unite  their 
influence  with  that  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
use  such  means  as  may  some  day  elevate  the  sons  of 
humble  ones  as  successfully  and  honorably  as  them- 
selves to  positions  of  honor. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


THERE  is  sound  sense  in  the  following 
article,  but  the  writer  seems  to  have  had 
experience  in  the  line  only  of  the  "  show" 
institute.  He  would  be  equally  out  of 
humor  with  the  barrenness  of  an  institute 
conducted  exclusively  by  home  talent.  The 
best  institute  is  that  which  employs,  both 
from  home  and  abroad,  practical  instructors 
of  wide  experience  in  the  profession.  The 
work  of  the  day  sessions  should  be  such  as 
will  reach  the  school-room  and  directly  aid 
the  teacher ;  the  evening  sessions  may  be 
of  a  character  more  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral public.     Says  our  correspondent: 

What  is  the  object  in  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  f 
Is  it  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
by  furnishing  entertainment  for  those  who  attend  ? 
or  is  it  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  such  things  as  will 
better  qualify  them  for  their  great  work  ?  If  the 
former,  why  hold  them  each  year  in  the  same  place, 
while  other  portions  of  the  county  may  be  in  as 
great  need  ?  If  the  latter,  what  method  of  conduct- 
ing institutes  will  best  accomplish  the  purpose? 
Tliese  are  questions  which  deeply  concern  all 
engaged  in  public  school  affairs,  whether  teachen, 
superintendents,  school  directors,  pupils,  or  the 
people,  who  constitute  the  ruling  powers,  under  our 
form  of  government. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1873,  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  speaking  of  institutes,  re- 
marics  that  "their  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  practical, 
systematic,  professional  instruction."  Again  "we  have 
a  common  school  systen  which  provides  an  eleroentaiy 
education ;  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  first  principles  of  geography  and  gnuntnar, 
for  all  the  youth  of  the  state  who  make  voluntary 
application  therefor.*'  The  same  code  cf  laws  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors  in 
each  school  district,  a  part  of  whose  duty  is  to  employ 
competent  instructors  of  suct\  youth  in  these  branches 
of  knowledge.  County  superintendents  are  also  pro- 
vided for,  whose  chief  duty  appears  to  be  to  ascertam 
and  report  to  the  respective  school  boards,  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  to  instruct  in  these  branches. 
Directors,  superintendents,  and  teachers,  severally, 
belong  to  the  educational  system  of  the  state,  and  for 
their  special  benefit  institutes  are  held. 

If  this  be  so,  do  not  these  facts  indicate  what  kind 
of  instruction  should  predominate,  when  assembled 
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for  mutoal  improvemeDt  in  their  yocation  ?  Is  the 
object  attainea  by  providing  a  coarse  of  popular  lee- 
tores,  or  presenting  subjects  better  adapted  to  uni- 
versity instruction  than  the  improvement  of  the  aver- 
age teacher  ?  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
studies  mentioned  above  are  all  absolutely  required 
to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  that  a  large 
minority  of  teachers  are  required  to  teach  only  the 
elements  of  these.  More  difficulties  are  experienced 
in  teaching  the  alphabet  than  any  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  problem,  how  to  keep  those  commencing  to  read 
employed  during  school  hours,  is  more  perplexing 
than  any  in  mathematics.  The  work  then  must  be 
such  as  will  aid  teachers  of  primary  schools.  What 
better  way  of  accomplishing  this  than  for  teachers  to 
compare  experiences,  and  discuss  applied  principles 
and  methods  ? 

In  the  reports  of  superintendents  for*i873,  ^^  ^^^ 
remarks  like  these :  **  The  practical  character  of 
the  exercises  added  much  to  its  usefulness." — ^*<  By 
their  (the  teachers)  unanimous  effort  and  the  great 
interest  they  displayed  in  the  cause  of  education,  they 
made  it  a  grand  success,  far  beyond  my  own  expec- 
tations."— "  For  two  days  we  bad  no  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  during  that  time  we  made  the  important 
discovery,  that  the  profession  in  our  county  has  in- 
telligence and  energy  sufficient  to  make  these  asso- 
ciations very  interesting." — ^*'The  attendance  was 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  interest  unabated 
till  the  close.  *  *  All  the  instruction  was  given 
by  the  teachers  of  the  county." 

To  make  these  institutes  both  useful  and  interesting, 
make  the  instruction  such  as  can  be  put  into  practice. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  a  systematic  education  is  to 

?!t  down  to  the  comprehension  of  uncultured  minds, 
each  the  teachers  to  explain  and  illustrate  in  the 
simplest  manner,  the  technical '  phrases  of  the  text- 
book, and  not  attempt  to  display  the  vast  knowledge 
stored  within  our  own  great  minds.  Let  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  people  1^  of  secondary  consideration, 
and  enlist  their  interest  in  the  public  schools,  by 
fint  qualifying,  then  emf^oying  teachers  who  1^ 
their  work  will  compel  the  interest  desired.  When 
parents  see  that  their  own  children  are  reaping  the 
benefits,  they  will  make  common  cause  with  the 
teacher,  place  intelligent  men  and  women  in  charge 
of  school  affiars,  and  provide  all  the  requisites  of  a 
good  school. 

Let  the  institute  work  be  a  reflex  of  actual  school 
work.  Let  them  be  held  where  accessible  to  the  great- 
est number  oi  teachers,  and  above  all  at  a  time  where 
there  is  least  else  going  on  in  the  place  where  held 
to  detract  from  institute  work. 

As  in  other  organizations  of  the  kind,  let  the  mem- 
bers perform  their  own  work,  by  arranging  class 
drills;  a  part  conducting  and  a  part  representing 
pupils.  Let  a  query  box  be  provided^  through  which 
all  may  ask  any  pnu:tical  question,  and  ample  time 
allowei  for  discussion.  Appoint  competent  critics 
through  whom  the  several  members  noay  see  whether 
their  teaching  is  in  accord  with  good  models.  Give 
the  teachers  the  first  rights  and  privileges  at  every 
session,  and  be  proviaed  with  seats  in  a  body, 
whether  spectators  are  accommodated  or  not,  and 
instead  of  a  mere  exhibition,  make  it  a  school  for 
instruction  in  such  things  as  will  benefit  the  schools 
through  the  teacher.  If  a  course  of  evening  lectures 
is  deemed  necessary,  let  it  be  without  expense  to 
teachers,  and  do  not  hold  so  late  as  to  exhaust  their 
physical  strength  as  well  as  patience,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  return  to  their  respective  schools  leas 


qualified  for  duty  than  before,  unless  from  experi- 
ence they  have  learned  to  be  more  forbearing 
towards  the  little  ones  who  have  but  little  to  do  and 
cannot  become  interested  in  subjects  beyond  their 
comprehension.  Let  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  prac- 
tical school  work  be  the  basis  of  institute  work, 
and  mere  entertainment  of  spectators  eliminated 
from  the  plan;  and  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
teachers,  as  to  any  benefit  to  them  as  such,  will  no 
longer  ensue.  When  school  boards  and  parents  find 
their  teachers  returning  invgorated  and  stimulated  to 
renewed  effort,  instead  of  fatigued  and  enervated, 
which  effects  the  schoob  for  dajrs  and  sometimes 
weeks,  the  former  will  be  less  reluctant  to  grant  the 
time  for  attendance,  and  the  latter  more  willing  to 
pay  for  good  teaching,  and  to  furnish  the  requisites 
for  school  work,  while  superintendents  will  find  less 
cause  of  complaint  for  want  of  co-operation  in  their 
labors.  di&bctor. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  B.  Sloan,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, for  the  following  notes  firom  beyond 
the  mountains.  He  sajrs :  As  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  but  few  towns  or  townshipis  have  as  yet 
availed  themselves  of  the  law  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  district  superintendents.  Mill  Creek  town- 
ship, in  Erie  county,  surrounding  the  city  of  Erie, 
was  among  the  first  to  put  the  law  into  active  opera- 
tion. This  township  has  had  district  supervision 
since  1870.  * 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Brooks,  who  is  serv* 
ing  his  second  year  as  superintendent,  we  made  a 
brief  visit  recently  to  each  of  its  fourteen  schools. 
The  directors  here  are  a  progressive  body  of  men. 
In  evidence  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  large,  substan- 
tial brick  and  stone  school  buildings,  each  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  Webstefs  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
wall  maps,  and  a  globe.  They  take  great  pains  in 
selection  of  teachers,  paying  larger  sidaries  than  are 
usually  paid  in  the  county,  in  schools  of  similar  grade, 
and  employing  none  but  the  best  that  can  be  secured. 
To  be  employed  by  this  board  is  considered  a  hand- 
some compliment.  The  superintendent  visits  each  \ 
school  at  least  once  every  month,  and  holds  a  rigidy 
examination  of  all  the  classes,  having  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  graded  all  the  schools  in  the  town- 
ship alike.  In  addition  to  this,  he  gives  each  pupil 
a  card  at  each  examination,  showing  the  degree  of 
attainment  or  advancement  made.  Thu  aids  in 
creating  a  lively  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  in 
their  studies.  "  Examination  day"  is  to  all  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  monthly  calendar.  Any  questions 
or  problems  that  may  not  have  been  answered  per- 
fectly, the  superintendent  notes  down,  and  at  his 
next  visit  calls  for  them  again.  This  the  children 
expect,  and  they  are  usually  prepared.  He  spends  a 
whole  day  in  examining  each  school,  thus  giving  ^ 
himself  ample  time  to  do  thorough  and  systematic 
work,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  each  scholar, 
which  enables  him  to  jndge  each  according  to  his 
capabilities  and  opportunities. 

A  *'  district  institute"  is  held  each  alternate  Satur*) 
day,  lasting  four  hours,  conducted  by  the  superin-^ 
tendent.    Lessons  in  drawing  and  grammar  are  given 
by  Mite  Madole  and  Miss  Haicott,  of  the  Erie  city 
high  school.    Intellectual  philosophy  is  one  of  the 
regular  subjects  discuased«  and  the  Examination  Qiu 
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tions  pnblished  in  The  School  Journal  afford  sub- 
ject matter  for  every  session.  Every  teacher  in  the 
township  is  a  reader  of  The  Journal^  and  it  is  used 
as  a  "  text^book'*  in  the  institute. 

The  work  of  the  institute  is  of  a  practical  nature, 
all  bearing  upon  and  having  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  school -room,  and  often  to  the  particular  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  teachers  in  their  work.  From 
all  that  we  could  see  and  hear,  the  reputation  of  these 
schools — ^for  Milk  Creek  township  has  a  *'  reputation 
and  a  name'* — ^has  been  fairly  earned,  and  the  mis- 
take, as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  more  townships, 
singly  or  several  conjointly,  have  not  long  since 
adopted  the  system  ol  district  superintendency.  To 
say  that  such  a  degree  of  interest  and  efficiency  could 
be  secured  without  this  system,  would  be  simply  to 
ignore  the  facts  in  the  case. 

But  notwithstanding  the  g(x>d  results  from  district 
supervision,  there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  those 
who  oppose  it,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  expensive. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  important  item,  and  if  the  re- 
sults did  not  fully  justify  the  outlay,  i^  would  be  a 
well-founded  objection.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  approve  of  the  measure,  as 
year  after  year  they  elect  directors  who  are  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that 
the  most  cordial  cooperation  exists  between  the  dis- 
trict and  the  county  superintendents,  thus  making 
the  supervision  of  Uie  schools  minute  and  thorough. 

The  Lawrence  county  institute  began  its  sessions 
at  New  Castle,  October  26th,  with  Mrs.  Anna  Randall 
Diehl  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Woodruff  as  instructors,  and 
Dr.  Jeftreys,  W.  W.  Woodruff,  Rev.  Alex  Clark,  and 
Rev.  J.  W.  Mealy  as  lecturers.  Mrs.  Diehl  gave  an 
elocutionary  entertainment  one  evening.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
The  evening  exercises  were  largely  attended  by  both 
teachers  and  citizens. 

The  Mercer  county  institute  was  held  at  Mercer, 
beginning  November  2d.  Mrs.  Diehl  and  F.  A. 
Allen  gave  instruction,  while  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  Profs.  F.  A.  Allen  and  R.  Curry,  and 
Rev.  J.  D.  Herr.  Nearly  two  hundred  teachers 
were  enrolled.  The  evening  sessions  were  not  well 
attended  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  state  election,  which  occurred  during 
the  week.  The  school  directors  of  Sharon,  Mercer 
county,  built  a  new  school  house  last  year  containing 
four  rooms,  with  all  the  modem  improvements,  and 
are  building  another  this  year  of  the  same  kind.  The 
central  school,  under  the  personal  control  of  the 
principal,  Mr.  Townsend,  contains  ten  rooms,  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  high  school,  as  the  smaller 
buildings  receive  only  children  of  Uie  primary  de- 
partment. All  the  schools  are  well  supplied  with 
wall  maps,  globes,  etc.,  while  the  central  one  has 
apparatus  costing  nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  annual  institute  of  Venango  county  was  held 
at  Franklin,  beginning  Nov.  9.  The  instructors 
were  Miss  Rose  A.  McCleary  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Burtt,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Supt.  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Blanchard,  of 
Wheatland  College,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Burtt, 
and  an  elocutionary  entertainment  was  given  by  Miss 
McCleary.  Supt.  W.  J.  McClure  was  presented  by 
the  teachers  with  a  gold-headed  cane  and  other 
valuable  articles,  as  tokens  of  personal  regard,  many 
of  the  teachers  having  been  his  pupils  during  two 
summers.  Supt.  J.  C.  Graham,  of  Crawford,  and 
Byron  Sutherland,  of  Warren,  were  present  as 
▼iiiton.    The  attendance  was  good — too  large,  in- 


deed, for  the  school  hall  in  which  the  institute  was 
held.  The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  teachen  of 
Pittsburgh  for  1 874  tvas  held  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  morning,  Oct.  16  and  17.  The  evening 
session  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Lawrence  schom 
building,  and  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  W.  D. 
Moore,  Esq.,  on  American  Education.  There  was 
a  large  attendance,  and  the  meeting  was  considered 
unusually  interesting.  The  Saturday  morning  ses- 
sion, as  usual,  was  held  in  the  Ralston  school 
building.  Miss  A.  Reno,  principal  of  the  North 
school,  read  an  essay  on  Compulsory  Education. 
Mr,  C.  K.  Wead,  of  the  High  School,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Weight.  Development  of  Mind  was  the 
subject  of  an  essay  by  Miss  L.  V.  Anderson,  of  the 
Lawrence  school.  The  question  of  state  uniformity 
of  text-books  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Jas.  L.  Harrison, 
principal  of  the  Minersville  school,  and  William  B. 
Ford,  principal  of  the  South  school — the  former 
•favoring  the  measure,  and  the  latter  opposing  it. 
Remarks  were  made  by  several  other  principals, 
most  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  measure. 
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HAVE  you  not  noticed  that  in  the 
primary  school  your  boys  and  girls, 
when  interested,  will  express  themselves  in 
natural,  pleasing  tones  of  voice,  and  with 
appropriate  modulations  in  respect  to  things 
which  they  have  observed?  Have  you  not 
seen,  that,  when  the  sentences  which  they 
have  formed  are  written  upon  the  black- 
board before  them,  they  will  read  such  sen- 
tences in  much  the  same  natural  and  easy 
style  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  not  cause  them 
to  feel  that  they  have  a  property  in  the  sen* 
tences  which  they  read  ?  that  they  are,  in  a 
sense,  their  own,  and  then  they  will  read 
them  well. — Maine  JoumaL 

Does  the  educator's  work  deteriorate  him  ? 
There  is  something  about  the  teacher's  duties 
that  cannot  be  beoeiicial — that  is  certain. 
Whether  it  is  because  he  already  knows  the 
truths  or  facts,  and  therefore  gives  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  bu(  is  wholly  engaged  in  seeing 
his  pupils  absorb  them,  or  whether  having 
learned  enough  already  to  obtain  a  certificate, 
he  makes  no  further  effort  to  improvehis  own 
mind,  the  result  is  that  teachers  frequently 
stand  still  or  ro  backward.  There  is  but 
one  remedy,  do  the  same  work  that  your 
scholars  are  daing^-^nMix^*  Take  some  par- 
ticular thing,  as  Geology  or  Botany,  and  fol- 
low it  up  for  one  term  or  a  half  year,  until 
you  are  thoroughly  posted.  Then  write  out 
a  lecture  on  it,  and,  if  you  can,  deliver  it. 
The  next  half  year  take  up  a  new  line  of 
thought. 
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A  WRITER  in  one  of  the  educational  month- 
lies suggests,  as  a  rennedy  for  classes  contai]\- 
ing  pupils  of  unequal  attainments,  frequent 
transfers.  In  large  graded  schools  this  remedy 
admits  of  application  and  will  effect  a  partial 
cure  of  the  evil ;  but  in  schools  with  a  single 
teacher  whose  time  is  all  taken  up,  such  trans- 
fers are  frequently  out  of  the  question.  Here 
the  classes  cannot  be  numerous,  the  distance 
between  them  must  be  very  considerable,  and 
the  teacher  is  compelled  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty by  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
classes  themselves.  It  is  almost  impossible 
in  any  school  to  form  a  class  whose  members 
are  equal  in  scholarship,  or  if  equal  at  the  be- 
ginning will  remain  equal  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  assigning  work,  therefore,  the  teacher 
is  compelled  either  to  make  it  too  hard  for 
all  except  a  few,  too  easy  for  all  except  a  few, 
or  too  hard  for  some  and  too  easy  for  others 
If  the  teacher  can  transfer  the  pupils  in  a 
class  as  fast  as  they  work  themselves  above 
their  class-mates  to  a  higher  class,  it  may  be 
well  to  do  so ;  but  as  we  have  seen,  this  can- 
not always  be  done  and  the  question  remains 
as  to  what  it  is  best  to  do  under  such  cir- 
camstances.  It  will  not  do,  we  take  it,  to 
assign  lessons  much  too  hard  for  the  weakest 
members  of  the  class  and  drag  them  along 
through  the  term  unprofited.  Nor  does  it 
seem  much  wiser  to  assign  lessons  much  too 
easy  for  the  strongest  or  brightest  members 
of  the  class,  for  to  do  so  might  be  to  allow 
great  gifts  to  be  wasted  or  bad  habits  to  be 
formed.  What  then  ?  We  suggest :  Lessons 
in  the  text-books  that  the  weakest  can  mastery 
and  additional  studies  or  work  outside  of  the 
text-book  for  those  who  are  able  to  perform  it. 
Will  some  of  our  experienced  teachers  tell 
IB  if  there  is  a  better  way  ? 

In  making  provisions  for  public  instruc- 
tion, in  legislating  upon  methods  and 
organization  of  schools,  Boards  of  Education 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  of 
endurance  to  teachers,  and  an  amount  of 
work  imposed  upon  them  that  is  simply 
fearful,  as  witness  a  proposition  recently 
offered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  this  city.  There  is  no  kind  of  labor 
that  so  exhausts  the  vitality  of  men  or 
women  comparable  with  that  of  teaching, 
and  the  anomalous  burdens  sometimes  put 
upon  them  has  their  parallel  only  in  the 
Egyptian  requirement  of  making  brick  with* 
out  straw.  It  is  not  how  much  a  man  can 
do,  but  how  much  he  can  do  well,  within 
the  limit  of  preserving  his  energy,  that 
ought  to  constitute  a  large  fi3u:tor  in  fixing 


school  work.  Respect  must  be  had  to  the 
limit  of  endurance,  in  every  phase  of  human 
industry,  but  in  none  is  it  more  imperative 
than  in  the  occupation  of  the  teacher.  For 
this  reason  we  regaid  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  school  sessions,  p>cr  diem,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  an  eminently  wise  one, 
and  we  should  regret  exceedingly  to  see  a 
proposition  succeed  that  contemplated  a 
longer  session  per  day  than  five  hours. 
Besides,  the  requirement  would  tell  disas- 
trously upon  the  children.  We  think  it  was 
Lord  Lytton  who  said  that  no  man  could 
habitually  study  beyond  three  hours  succes- 
sively a  day,  and  we  confidently  believe  that 
with  our  younger  children  any  effort  to  keep 
them  mentally  employed  beyond  that  period 
would  be  fruitless. 

In  short,  in  our  judgment,  every  scheme 
of  education  must  have  respect  both,  and 
equally,  to  the  pupils'  endurance  in  study, 
and  the  teachers'  endurance  in  imparting 
instruction. — Chicago  Teacher, 

One  of  the  serious  evils  that  has  crept 
into  our  public  schools,  and  keeps  a  foot- 
hold there,  perhaps  upon  the  principle  that 
age  demands  either  reverence  or  sufferance, 
is  the  self-reporting  system,  or  the  practice 
of  requiring  pupils  daily  to  report  their  de- 
portment. It  is  painful  to  witness  the  want 
of  conscience  children  are  tempted  to  show 
when  called  upon  to  cast  up  the  per  cent,  of 
errors,  or  demerits  they  may  unconsciously, 
or  with  malice  prepense,  have  committed 
during  the  current  sessioa  of  school,  and  to 
what  end?  For  what  purpose  is  it?  To 
the  end  that  teachers  without  vigilance  or 
adroitness  may  put  on  record  the  honesty 
of  some  pupils  to  their  disadvantage,  and 
the  falsehood  of  others  to  their  gain  ?  The 
really  conscientious  pupil  is  apt  to  give  a 
report  that  tells  more  than  the  truth,  and 
the  pupil  with  an  elastic  conscience — if 
conscience  it  can  be  called — ^puts  on  record 
far  less  than  the  truth,  thus  putting  truth  at 
a  dishonor,  and  honoring  deceit.  But  why 
ask  for  the  record  ?  Will  any  one  pretend 
to  say  that  the  deportment  of  a  school  is  at 
all  improved  thereby?  On  the  contrary, 
does  'it  not  beget  a  disregard  for  truth,  a 
disregard  for  the  teacher  who  presents  the 
temptation  to  falsify  the  record  before  them  ? 
Does  it  not  beget  a  spirit  of  narrow  and 
inexcusable  espionage  by  the  teacher,  and  a 
want  of  proper  freedom,  a  lack  of  honorable 
bearing  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils?  We 
have  known  teachers,  and  parents  too,  to 
press  a  manly  boy  who  was  ashamed  of  a 
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deed  of  thoughtlessness,  with  petty  quizzing, 
until  he  was  forced  to  deny  it.  What  you 
cannot  see — ^and  it  is  sometimes  wiser  not 
to  see  even — of  questionable  deportment  in 
your  pupils,  do  not  ask  for.  If  your  own 
personal  presence  and  teaching  ability  are 
not  sufficient  to  make  pupils,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  what  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
school  room,  consider  that  the  per  cent,  of 
discount  is  chargeable  to  yourself.  In  any 
event,  do  not  ask  the  pupil  to  make  good 
your  own  want  of  eternal  vigilance. — Chicago 
Teacher, 


The  Massachusetts  Tlror^^r  has  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Portland  Advertiser : 

"  What  shall  we  aUempt  in  Elementary  Schools  ?" 
by  Mrs.  A  C.  Martin,  is  a  small  pamphlet  in  which 
Mrs.  Martin,  apparently  a  Massachusetts  school- 
teacher, answers  her  own  question  chiefly  by  pointing 
out  with  much  justice,  what  elementary  schools  (by 
which  she  means  common  schools,  and,  where  there 
b  a  graded  system,  all  below  high  schools)  fail  to 
achieve.  The  author  writes  in  very  sensibly  con- 
demnation of  the  practice  of  lumbering  the  brains  of 
children  with  dry,  unmeaning  details  about  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel  and  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  or  the 
number  and  names  of  rivers  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia.  She  thinks  too  much  pains  is  taken  to 
train  children  to  read  set  pieces  with  rhetorical  effect, 
and  too  little  attention  given  to  teach  them  to  read 
at  sight  and  continuously,  prose  or  verse,  in  a  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  manner.  She  thinks  the  chil- 
dren's reading-books  should  not  be  made  up  of  scraps. 
She  declares  that  the  mass  of  useless  geographical 
detail,  the  reiteration  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  the 
year-in-and-out  plodding  at  arbitrary  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, are  a  dead  drag  upon  the  memory,  and  nearly  if 
not  quite  valueless  for  any  purpose  of  real,  vital, 
beneficial  education.  *  Mrs.  Martin  takes  the  posi- 
tion that,  in  our  common  schools — the  only  schools, 
indeed,  which  the  great  mass  of  children  ever  enter — 
there  is  too  much  hard,  mechanical  drill,  and  too  lit- 
tle real,  positive  achievement  of  knowledge  which 
will  be  likely  to  be  needed  in  ordinary  life.  She 
believes,  with  every  one  else  who  notices  the  matter 
at  all,  that  most  schools  nowadays  are  chiefly  means 
to  the  end  of  an  "  examination  ;*'  and  as,  of  course, 
only  certain  thines  taught  in  certain  ways  can  be 
made  to  show  well  at  an  examination,  of  course  these 
things  and  these  methods  are  the  proper  objects  of  at- 
tention .  So  long  as  this  state  of  feeling  exists,  of  course 
the  present  style  of  cramming  on  the  high  pressure 
principle  will  keep  its  popularity.  In  the  millennium, 
we  may  hope  for  better  things. 


WHY? — Have  you  ever  thought,  oh 
patient  teachers,  of  the  potency  of 
this  little  word?  Have  you  reviewed  the 
history  of  important  discoveries  in  science, 
and  recapitulated  the  most  notable  inven- 
tions of  a  century,  and  traced  the  sympathy 
between  the  mind  of  the  discoverer  or  in- 
ventor and  the  little  word  why  ?    In  short, 


have  you  in  hours  of  thought  attempted  to 
grasp  conception  of  the  leverage  power  by 
which  this  word  has  upheaved  mighty  axi- 
oms and  truths,  and  left  them  scattered 
along  the  course  of  time,  evidences  of  the 
force  of  query,  searchingly  applied  ? 

In  the  brain  of  Watt,  it  became  the  force 
by  which  his  understanding  compared  the 
power  of  steam,  and  gave  to  the  world  a  dis- 
covery whose  benefits  to-day  cannot  be  com- 
puted or  calculated.  As  a  tenacious  accom- 
paniment of  thought,  it  gave  us  the  Newto- 
nian theory  of  gravitation.  In  the  mental 
solidity  of  a  Franklin  it  imbedded  itself, 
and  along  the  cord  of  experiment  flashed 
the  lightning,  subservient  to  the  will  of 
man,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  eighteenth 
century  became  the  actuality  of  the  nine- 
teenth, in  girdling  the  earth  in  forty  minutes. 

Before  its  power  sophistry  stands  un- 
masked. Superstition,  with  its  terrors  of 
imagination,  is  forced  to  shelter  itself  in 
barbaric  ignorance.  New  theories  spring 
into  existence  under  its  pertinence,  and 
those  false  in  creation  fall  into  distorted 
fragments  as  the  little  word  challenges  their 
strength.  The  cynic  Diogenes  carried  his 
lamp  with  which  to  discover  an  honest 
man ;  without  cynicism,  intelligence  car- 
ries the  word  why,  to  test  the  crude  ideas 
of  humanity,  and  separate  the  grain  of 
reason  from  the  chaff  of  idle  verbiage  and 
false  creations  of  the  mind. 

Yet  not  in  the  higher  powers  alone  are 
the  attributes  of  the  word  found.  Equally 
impressive  is  it  when  we  find  it  upon  the 
lisping  lips  of  children,  as  they  reach  out 
into  the  mists  before  them  to  grasp  reason, 
and  grasping  it  feel  the  first  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  mental  power.  It  is  here  that 
we  would  "weigh  down  the  attention  of 
teachers,  and  ask  them  to  think  of  what 
significance  the  word  bears  as  it  falls  from 
the  lips  of  inquiring  youth.  It  is  facing 
this  little  interrogative  that  the  teacher  can 
best  prove  his  powers  as  a  teacher. 

His  words  in  answer  cut  upon  the  impres- 
sible nature  of  the  child  as  the  stylus  cut 
upoa  the  waxen  tablets  of  the  Romans. 
Too  often  the  teacher  ascribes  to  precocity 
that  which  is  really  the  initial  development 
of  the  mind.  Too  often  impatience  arbitrarily 
closes  the  avenue  of  approach  to  inquiry, 
which  rightly  fostered  would  nurture  a 
strength  of  thought,  lessening  rather  than 
increasing  the  teacher's  labor.  Too  often 
equivocation  or  thoughtless  explanation  im- 
presses false  reasoning  upon  the  child  that 
remains  uncorrected  for  many  years. 
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The  Socratic  philosophy  teaches  the  power 
of  interrogatories ;  the  true  philosophy 
of  teaching  embraces  the  answering  of  a 
pupil's  interrogatories  with  clearness,  and 
in  language  and  ideas  adapted  to  easy  con- 
ception. Let  it  be  the  province  of  the 
teacher  to  think  of  the  power  of  this  word 
when  it  spontaneously  springs  to  the  lips  of 
the  youth  whose  mind  sees  the  effect  and 
prompts  a  query  for  the  cause.  Little  by 
little  you  will  then  shape  and  fashion  the 
minds  under  your  control,  and  vivify  them 
with  a  superior  intelligence.  Memory,  in- 
stwd  of  being  the  sole  faculty  called  into 
use,  will  be  sustained  by  the  intellect.  The 
mind  will  expand  to  a  fullness,  and  what  is 
once  taught  will  be  taught  well  and  lastingly. 
The  dull,  dry  parrot  recitations,  the  bane 
of  a  school  boy's  life,  will  disappear,  and  a 
waraith  of  intellectual  life  pervade  the 
school  room,  an  honor  and  credit  alike  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 


FRUIT  OF  INSTITUTES. 


THE  editor  of  the  Maine  Journal  of 
Education  gathers  up  and  presents  to 
his  readers  the  fruit  of  the  late  series  of 
teachers'  institutes  held  in  that  state.  It  is 
equally  good  in  Pennsylvania : 

Underlying  principles :  The  philosophy  of  teaching 
murks  the  present  character  of  the  best  work  done  in 
these  assemblies  of  teachers ;  and  such  work  is  the 
real  need  of  the  times.  Lack  of  philosophical,  sys- 
tematic, educational  work  is  especially  manifest 
among  school  workers.  The  real  work  of  teaching, 
true  teaching,  is  not  to  make  the  mind  a  storehouse 
of  facts,  but  to  develop  its  powers.  Principles  are  to 
be  made  the  medium  of  that  development 
'The  need  of  institute  work  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
on  the  average  the  teachers  in  the  schools  change 
erery  four  years.  The  new  workers  taking  the 
place  of  the  old,  must  be  trained  to  do  good  work, 
without  waiting  to  learn  from  experience.  Again, 
teaching  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  science,  and 
a  progressive  one,  and  that  teachers  may  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  all  improvements  must  be  brought  to 
their  knowledge. 

The  boy  or  the  girl  is  the  chief  problem  which  the 
teacher  has  to  study.  The  boy  is  dependent  upon 
the  senses  for  his  acquisition  of  knowledge.  An 
understanding  of  the  object  to  be  taught  as  well  as 
of  the  object  which  is  taught  is  necessary. 

Knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  young  child  chiefly 
by  hearing  and  seeing.  Now,  no  organ  of  perception 
can  be  successfully  addressed  until  its  attention  is 
irrested  by  some  sensation.  The  object  to  be  taught 
being  once  perceived  should  be  so  thoroughly  lodged 
in  the  mind  that  it  may  remain  there.  This  matter  of 
thorough  knowledge  and  consequent  retention  is  too 
much  neglected  by  our  teacners.  The  retentive 
frcnhies  n^ed  to  be  cultivated.  Memory,  suggestion 
and  association,  all  should  command  attention.   Sug- 


gestion and  association  bring  into  use  at  a  moment's 
demand  the  stores  of  memory.  To  lodge  facts  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  and  to  cultivate  the  perceptive 
and  retentive  faculties,  is  the  work  of  the  primary 
schools. 

A  time  comes  when  the  child  begins  to  reason,  to 
ask  why  such  and  such  are  so  This  is  the  reflective 
power.  To  ask  a  question,  the  child  must  dress  his 
thought  in  the  garb  of  language,  must  use  his  inven- 
tive powers.  The  child  seldom,  if  ever,  reasons 
logically.  But  he  can  be  taught  through  his  imagi- 
nation, which  is  disproportionately  developed.  By 
and  by  he  will  learn  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  then  he  can  form  a  judgment.  This  classifica- 
tion of  mental  powers  is  the  basis  of  object  teaching. 

The  germs  of  these  faculties  are  all  in  the  mind  of 
the  infant ;  gradually  they  develop,  the  perceptive 
faculties  first,  the  reasoning  faculties  later  on.  The 
perceptive  faculties  have  strength  enough  at  five 
years  to  be  utilized  by  the  teacher.  The  power  of 
analysis  is  wanting  now,  and  will  be  for  some  years, 
and  all  studies  that  require  analysis  should  have  no 
place  in  the  school -room.  Those  that  require  only 
the  exercise  of  the  perceptive,  retentive  and  imagina- 
tive powers,  are  proper  to  be  introduced.  At  ten 
years  the  reason  and  judgment  may  come  into  play. 

The  work  of  the  school,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
should  consist  of  study,  recitation,  and  rest.  These 
should  be  systematically  arranged  in  a  definite  pro- 
gramme, founded  partly  on  an  experimental  know- 
ledge of  the  various  lengths  of  time  during  which 
the  interested  attention  oi  children  of  diflierent  ages 
can  be  held  for  purposes  of  recitation. 

Again,  the  matter  of  study  is  to  be  arranged. 
Pupils,  if  left  to  their  own  guidance,  will  not  divide 
their  time  among  their  different  studies  properly. 
The  teacher  must  do  this,  and  at  the  time  for  the 
study,  as  well  as  that  for  the  recitation  of  every 
lesson,  must  form  a  part  of  their  daily  programme. 

The  primary  and  principal  work  of  the  teacher  is 
instruction.  This  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  always. 
Hence  all  school  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  this  end.  And  in  order  to  secure  it, 
time  is  to  be  economized  in  all  passible  directions. 
This  can  be  done  by  systematizing  the  regular  work 
of  the  school.  The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are, 
respectively,  to  secure  the  largest  saving  of  time  for 
study  and  recitation ;  to  secure  the  least  possible 
disorder,  and  to  influence  the  general  order.  We 
are  so  constituted  that  forces  influencing  us  in  one 
direction,  will  act  in  other  and  kindred  directions. 
Hence  pupils  tiained  to  orderly  and  quiet  move- 
ments in  class  and  other  exercises,  will  unconsciously 
become  more  quiet  and  orderly  generally. 

To  enter  or  move  about  an  assembly  quietly  and 
without  creating  a  disturbance,  is  something  in  which 
young  America  should  be  educated,  and  the  pupil 
trained  in  (he«school-room  to  such  habits  will  carry 
them  out  into  life  with  him.  To  secure  these  objects 
we  may  have  the  following  rules : 

1.  Move  classes  when  practicable  as  wholes^  and 
by  some  system  of  signals. 

2.  As  a  preparation  for  recess  and  dismissal,  have 
books  laid  aside,  and  the  school  in  a  state  of  absolute 
quiet. 

3.  Send  the  pupils  to  recess  in  divisions  by  some 
system  of  signals. 

4.  When  pupils  leave  the  school-room,  dismiss  by 
divisions ;  when  not,  dismiss  them  standing. 

The  means  to  be  employed  by  the  teacher  of 
drawing  are,  first,  a  good  blackboard  and  crayons 
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for  illustrations  and  explanations  of  the  elements  of 
the  forms  to  be  drawn ;  second,  Drawing  Manual 
from  which  to  work  up  the  daily  lessons;  third, 
daily  preparation  by  practice  on  the  forms  which  are 
to  make  up  the  lesson,  in  the  analysis  of  those  forms, 
and  in  method  of  teaching ;  and  fourth,  daily  in- 
spection of  the  pupil's  work,  in  order  to  correct 
faults,  to  secure  careful  work,  and  to  keep  alive  in- 
terest in  the  exercise. 

The  means  to  be  employed  by  the  pupils  are,  first, 
in  primary  grades,  drawing  cards,  and  second,  in 
grammar  and  higher  grades,  drawing  books  contain- 
ing the  forms  to  be  drawn-,  printed  directions,  and 
blank  spaces  for  drawing  them.  If  these  cards  and 
books  cannot  be  had,  the  teacher  must  make  more 
use  of  the  blackboard.  Third,  unruled  paper  for 
drill  exercises,  even  where  books  are  used,  and  for 
all  exercises,  in  case  pupils  have  no  books ;  further, 
long,  well-pointed  pencils.  These  with  the  drawing 
cards  and  books  are  to  be  kept  in  charge  of  the  teacher. 
Fifth,  regular  work  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and 
practice  by  himself.  With  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching,  there  should  be  first,  dictation  exercises  in 
which  the  pupils  work  after  verbal  directions,  thus 
translating  words  into  form  and  thereby  cultivating 
attention ;  second,  where  pupils  are  supplied  with 
drawing  books,  they  should  work  from  printed  direc- 
tions. A  habit  of  careful  study  will  thus  be  formed. 
Thtrd,  analysis  of  copies  to  train  the  perceptives  and 
educate  the  power  of  verbal  expression ;  fourth, 
reproduction  from  memory ;  fifth,  copying  from  the 
flat ;  sixth,  conventionalizing  natural  forms,  as  leaves, 
flowers,  fruits,  &c.  True  art  in  its,  decorative  forms 
never  imitates  nature,  but  discovers  and  uses  the 
general  forms  after  which  she  works.  Seventh, 
model  drawing,  or  reproductions  in  outline,  without 
perspective,  of  geometrical  forms,  pottery,  glass-ware, 
&c. ;  eighth,  teaching  the  elements  of  practical 
design ;  ninth,  original  designs  should  be  required 
of  pupils  combining  principles  and  forms  previously 
taught ;  tenth,  time  exercises,  to  train  to  ready  work ; 
and  eleventh,  incidental  and  general  instruction  in 
the  history,  characteristics  and  principles  of  orna- 
mentation. 

More  teachers  fail  in  their  work  from  lack  of  tact 
in  governing  than  from  any  other  cause.  When  the 
same  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, as  is  given  to  those  of  instruction,  much  of 
this  lack  of  tact  will  disappear.  Under  school  gov- 
ernment we  must  consider : 

I — Offences, 

I.  Unintentional,  accidental,  or  careless  acts. 

a.  Deliberate  oflfo^nces.  Of  these  there  are  several 
classes :  First,  mischievous  acts,  done  for  fun ;  second, 
annoyances  of  other  pupils ;  third,  wilful  breaking 
of  rules;  fourth,  annoyances  of  teacher. 

3.  Vicious  offences.  First,  from  obduracy ;  second, 
for  spite;  third,  revengeful  acts.         • 

4.  Malicious  acts. 

All  offences  arising  in  school  will  come  tmder 
some  one  of  these  clashes. 

II — Discipline y  meaning  power  to  control, 

1.  Discipline  of  self.  To  govern  others  one  must 
be  able  to  govern  himself. 

2.  Of  the  pupil. 

Ill — Prevention  of  offences, 
I.  Employment.     A  scnool  employed  is  a  school 
governed ; .  a  school  interestingly    employed   is    a 
school  pleasantly  governed.     Employment  should  be 
pleasant  and  such  as  pupils  can  understand. 


3.  Teaching  pupils  sel^reliance  and  self-re^)ect 
3.  Trusting  pu[Hls. 

IV — Punishments, 

1.  For  the  good  of  pupil.  These  are:  firrt,  printe 
reprimands ;  second,  personal  interviews  with 
parents  for  consultation;  third,  private  punishment. 
In  inflicting  private  punishment  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  punishments  are  not  of  a  character  to  be  ex- 
aggerated, or  some  older  pupil's  presence  shoold 
be  had. 

2.  For  the  good  of  the  school.  These  should  be: 
first,  public  reprimands;  second,  public  puni^- 
ments;  third,  suspension  from  recitations;  fourth, 
expulsion  from  the  school. 

\  ^Maxims  of  School  Government, 

1.  One  rule — **Do  right."  Don't  promulgate  any 
code  of  rules  at  the  beginning  of  school,  for  they  will 
be  broken  within  three  days. 

2.  Never  threaten. 

3.  When  you  consent,  do  so  cordially. 

4.  When  refuse  do  so  finally. 

5.  Never  punish  in  anger. 

6.  Never  scold  or  speak  on  an  elevated  pitch. 
7..  Find  fault  seldom. 

8.  Commend  often. 

9.  Never  give  an  unnecessary  command. 

10.  Never  give  a  command  you  do  not  intend  to 
have  obeyed. 

These  maxims  observed,  children  will  be  happy 
and  school  attractive. 

There  are  nine  principles  which  must  be  recog- 
nized in  all  object-teaching.  First,  activity  is  a  law 
of  childhood;  hence  accustom  the  child  to  do— 
educate  the  hands.  Second,  cultivate  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  in  their  natural  order :  first,  form  the 
mind,  then  furnish  it.  Third,  begin  with  the 
senses ;  lead  the  mind  wholly  in  the  order  of  dis- 
covery. Fourth,  reduce  every  subject  to  its  ele- 
ments ;  one  fact  at  a  time  is  a  enough  for  a  child. 
Fifth,  proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The 
measure  of  instruction  is  not  how  much  the  teacher 
can  give,  but  how  much  the  child  can  receive.  Sixth, 
let  every  lesson  have  a  point;  have  no  aimless 
teaching.  Seventh,  develop  the  idea  or  thought, 
then  give  the  term  or  expression  for  it.  Cultivate 
expression  or  language.  Eighth,  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown ;  from  the  particular  to  the 
general;  from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult 
Ninth,  first  synthesis,  then  analysis.  Not  the  order  of 
the  subjects,  but  the  order  of  nature.  There  was  given 
the  following  formula  for  developing  ideas :  Fint, 
present  the  object.  Require  the  pupil  to  perceive 
its  form,  size,  color,  weight,  taste,  odor  and  sound. 
Thus  the  pupil  is  trained  to  use  his  senses  intelli- 
gently ;  second,  experiment  and  illustrate,  to  lodge 
ideas  in  the  mind;  third,  give  terms  to  express  the 
idea ;  fourth,  repeat  and  fix  these  terms  or  names  of 
ideas;  fifth,  embody  the  idea  with  the  expression  of 
it  by  the  use  of  sentences  containing  the  expression; 
sixth,  make  an  application  of  the  idea  by  having 
pupils  apply  it  to  other  objects ;  seventh,  write  on  the 
blackboard  a  statement  of  the  idea  taught. 

The  First  Step  in  object-teaching  using  common 
objects  is  to  employ  conversational  lessons  to  get  at 
parts  and  uses,  developing  perceptives  and  judgment 
by  a  comfmrison  of  similarity  and  difference.  Of  the 
parts,  pupils  are  to  be  taught  the  name,  number, 
position,  and  relative  importance.  The  uses  of  each 
part  and  of  the  whole  are  to  be  brought  out. 

^Second  Step  :   Method  and  pomts  are  same  as  in 
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fint  step;  second,  parts  are  to  be  ditcovered  by 
pqpils,  their  uses  described  and  names  given ;  third, 
properties,  as  form,  size,  color,  material,  &c.,  are  also 
to  be  discovered  by  pupils,  and  their  names  written 
plainly  on  the  blackboard ;  fenrth,  anecdotes  embrac- 
ing hicidents,  history  and  so  forth,  are  to  be  related 
bf  teacher  and  pupils;  fifth,  recapitulation  of  work 
done  with  the  object  in  sight  in  the  form  of  a 
description  of  the  object ;  sixth,  review  from  memory 
of  everything  taught  in  the  lesson.    » 

Third  Step:  Work  to  be  done  is  first,  parts, 
qaalities  and  uses  to  be  taught ;  second,  adaptation  of 
qualities  to  use ;  third,  qualities  that  can  be  discovered 
bj  the  senses,  and  by  simple  experiment  are  to  be 
got  at.  Qualities  depending  on  one  another  are 
next  to  be  sought ;  fourth,  comparison  of  objects— 
those  forming  the  subject  of  the  lessons  with  others 
known  to  the  child. 

The  results  to  be  secured  by  object  lesssons,'  are 
first,  the  power  to  group  facts ;  second,  the  power  to 
classify;  third,  the  power  to  generalize,  and  foarth, 
the  power  to  deduce  principles. 


ARE  our  schools  to  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  local  boards  elected  by  the 
people  ?  In  framing  our  school  systems  our 
fathers  thought  it.  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  local  boards  all  the 
most  important  powers  relating  to  their  man- 
agement. Such  boards  were  intrusted  with 
the  work  of  building  school  houses,  levying 
and  collecting  taxes,  fixing  school  terms 
and  courses  of  study,  providing  text-books, 
employing  and  paying  teachers;  and,  in- 
deeid,  with  the  direction  of  whatever  was 
considered  most  essential  to  the  carrying  of 
the  systems  established  into  effect.  This 
was  done  upon  principle.  These  local 
boards  were  to  be  chosen  by  those  who  paid 
the  taxes  and  sent  their  children  to  school 
under  their  management.  They  were  to  be 
composed  of  men  who  were  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  community  electing  them  to 
office,  who  had  the  same  interests  and  who 
were  immediately  bound  to  it  by  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  good  neighborhood.  The 
founders  of  our  school  systems  thought  that 
the  people  of  every  school  district  had  suffi- 
cient intelligence  and  sufficient  interest  in 
the  matter  to  elect  competent  men  to  man- 
age their  school  affairs  for  them.  They 
would  have  frowned  upon  any  man  sug- 
gesting that  the  management  of  their  schools 
would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  persons  ap- 
pointed by  some  outside  authority  to  do  the 
work  for  them.  They  were  not  able  to  see 
that  anybody  could  have  more  interest  in 
children  than  their  parents,  or  be  more  likely 


to  do  well  by  them.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Republic  when  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  was  deemed  6f  vital  import- 
ance. Are  we  ready  to  give  it  up  in  school 
affairs?  Have  the  people  managed  their 
own  schools  so  badly  that  all  power  must 
be  taken  from  their  hands?  The  drift  of 
things  seems  to  be  in  that  direction. 
Commissions  are  proposed  to  select  text- 
books. Soon  propositions  will  be  pressed 
taking  out  of  their  hands  the  building  of 
school-houses,  the  levying  of  taxes  and  the 
employment  of  teachers.  Bold  innovators 
even  now  advocate  the  abolition  of  boards 
of  directors  in  our  large  cities,  if  not  in 
country  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
small  commission  in  their  place.  Hear 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  in  an  address  recently 
delivered  at  Springfield,  Ma&.     He  says : 

Equally  necessary  is  it  that  parents  should  consider 
the  question  of  the  supervision  of  schools.  In  our 
great  cities  the  parents  must  find  a  way  to  cut  down 
those  overgrown,  semi -political  organizations,  called 
city  boards  of  education,  to  committees  of  convenient 
size,  of  competent  men  and  women,  holding  office 
long  enough  to  insure  stability  of  administration,  sepa- 
rated as  far  as  possible  from  partisan  and  sectarian 
influences.  The  common  school, .  in  almost  every 
great  American  city,  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  such  a 
body,  often  of  ward  politicians,  swayed  to  and  fro 
by  a  set  of  mischievous  educational  agitators  and  de- 
structives. The  city  of  New  York,  in  self-defence, 
has,  abolished  this  noisy  body,  substituting  a  commit- 
tee of  moderate  size,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  who 
can  be  held  to  strict  responsibility. 

We  see  in  all  this  a  wide  departure  from 
the  principles  upon  which  our  government 
was  founded.  We  still  believe  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  ca{)able  of  self-government ; 
and  would  not  if  we  had  our  way  take 
one  iota  of  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  our  several  school  districts.  If 
they  have  not  as  good  schools  to-day  as  they 
ought  to  have  they  will  discover  the  fault  and 
correct  it  to-morrow,  meantime  becoming 
wiser  and  better  men  themselves.  A  viola- 
tion of  this  great  principle  is  a  step  towards 
despotism.  

THE  TEXT-BOOK  BILL. 


FROM  Clearfield  we  have  the  following 
communication  upon  this  measure  so 
fraught  with  mischief.  We  commend  the 
article  to  the  notice  of  the  reader : 

The  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania, 
through  which  her  sons  and  daughters  receive  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  must  be  sustained.  It  is 
treason  to  the  commonwealth  to  do  or  encourage  any- 
thing which  would  counteract  or  weaken  its  influence 
apon  the  people. 
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The  sittings  of  the  school  boards  are  the  sessions 
of  the  miniature  legislatures  which  assess  taxes  and 
dispense  proceeds  of  the  same,  which  open  and 
sustain  the  thousands  of  schools  over  the  land,  where 
our  future  men  and  women  are  fairly  entering  upon  the 
work  of  life.    These  schools  are  the  practical  out- 

growth  of  our  little  democracies  and  the  children  in 
lem  are  our  future  legislators. 

It  is  the  right  of  each  of.  these  small  governments 
to  choose  for  themselves  the  machinery  necessary* 
to  operate  their  schools  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
they  should  insist  upon  retaining  this  privilege.  When 
they  relinquish  it,  it  will  be  selling  their  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage.  These  minor  govern  • 
ments  must  keep  a  sharp  lookout  upon  those  who 
have  been  chosen  to  administer  the  affairs  of  state. 
Our  legislators  must  be  held  to  such  strict  discharge 
of  duty  that  they  will  defend  and  not  betray  the  rights 
of  their  constituents  in  the  two  thousand  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  state. 

Last  winter  an  efiort  was  made  to  establish  a  uni- 
form series  of  school  text-books,  to  be  used  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
signally  failed.  We  see  it  stated,  however,  that  a  re- 
newed-attempt  will  be  made  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  accomplish  this  wild  and 
crafty  design,  which  all  can  readily  perceive  to  be  a 
scheme  of  interested  parties  to  sul»erve  their  own 
avaricious  and  unscrupulous  ends,  irrespective  of  an 
endless  train  of  evils  to  the  people  at  large. 

First  in  the  catalogue  which,  of  course,  must  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  state  uniformity,  will  be  monopoly 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  school  books.  The 
whole  army  of  authors  and  publishers  who,  animated 
by  open  competition,  are  yearly  raising  the  standard 
higher,  and  whose  labors  are  unceasingly  directed 
toward  new  developments  in  every  branch  of  thought 
— these  must  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  political 
committee  who  are  privileged  to  select  from  among 
them  a  set  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of 
the  state.  We  shall  merely  hint  at  the  temptation  to 
bribery  by  competing  publishers  and  the  possibility  of 
corruption  on  the  put  of  fallible  committee  men. 
What  thousands  of  books  in  each  school  district  must 
be  lost !  How  immense  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  an  already  heavily-taxed 
people,  in  supplying  the  pupils  of  these  schools  with 
new  books !  Add  the  loss  of  money  in  the  old  books» 
and  how  startling  the  figures !  Again,  confident,  in 
having  been  selected  to  supply  books  for  the  entire 
state,  what  an  almost  irresistible  opportunity  is  given 
the  publisher  to  defraud  the  people  in  the  quality  of 
the  mechanical  parts  of  his  contract.  We  have  now 
in  mind  a  county  in  which  this  plan  has  been  in 
practical  operation  for  nearly  two  years,  and  already 
many  books  are  of  inferior  manufacture.  Scarcely 
can  many  of  the  books  be  made  by  ordinary  care  to 
last  a  single  term,  to  say  nothing  of  years  I 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  on  behalf  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  own  rights,  to  war  aeainst  suck  un- 
called-for usurpation  of  school  privileges.  "  What 
can  be  done  ?"  you  ask.  Everything  that  may  be 
done.  If  possible,  commit  your  representative  against 
it,  or,  if  that  is  impracticable,  let  your  voice  be  neard 
on  all  proper  occasions  in  remonstrance  against  such 
high-handed  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  act,  and  that  promptly,  in  this 
matter.  Do  not  wait  too  long  for  developments! 
Should  any  such  measure  be  introduced  into  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature  at  Harrisburg  thb  winter, 
let  the  school  board  of  every  school  district  in  Penn- 


sylvania at  once  prepare  papers  of  remonstrance, 
couched  in  the  stronger  tenns,  and  with  their  signen 
send  them  without  delay  to  their  immediate  repce- 
sentatives. 

Let  all  consider  the  expense  and  numerous  other 
inevitable  evils  which  must  follow  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill.  Further  and  more  important,  let  all 
view  the  matter  in  the  light  of  injustice  to  all  the  peo- 
ple whose  children  fill  the  schools  of  the  state.  Pon- 
der well  these  things,  and  let  myriads  of  names  speak 
against  this  infamous  legislation  with  such  an  OTer- 
whelming  clamor  for  nght  that  this  text-book  bill 
may  be  sunk  out  of  sight  for  at  least  a  generation- 
better  still, /br^v^r.  CLEARFIBLD. 

1 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  school  directors 
held  at  West  Chester,  October  29th,  1874, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote : 

Whereas,  The  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  amply 
provides  for  district  supervision,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  we  enter  our  protest  against  any 
further  change  in  the  school  law  with  respect  to  local 
or  district  supervision. 

An  intelligent  director,  in  sending  us 
these  proceedings,  adds  the  following  re- 
marks : 

Wherever  district  supervision  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  it  has  been  successful.     We  are  opposed  to  1 
dividing  the  counties  into  sub-districts,  because — 

1.  It  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  sovereignty  of 
the  town.ship. 

2.  It  would  make  directors  more  negligent. 

3.  It  would  lessen  the  general  interest  in  the  cause 
of  public  education. 

4.  It  would  set  up  a  dictator  outside  of  the  school 
board. 

5.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  school 
law  a  despotism. 

6.  It  would  take  many  of  our  best  teachers  out  of 
the  public  schools  by  furnishing  them  with  more  re- 
munerative but  less  useful  employment 

7.  It  would  be  too  expensive. 

Has  Chester  county  anything  to  say  on 
the  other  side  ? 


EVERY  girl  and  every  boy  should  have 
the  care  of  something  belonging  to  him 
or  her,  to  raise,  or  cultivate,  or  improve. 
.  When  there  is  plenty  of  room,  as  on  a  form, 
boys  should  own  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  have  a 
portion  of  the  garden  to  cultivate ;  and  the 
girls  should  be  allowed  to  possess  a  beehive, 
or  a  certain  number  of  hens,  or  fruit-bearing 
vines;  something  of  value,  that  by  care  and 
proper  cultivation  increases  and  returns  a 
value  for  itself.  Children  will  acquire  an  in- 
terest in  and  derive  a  happiness  from  this  form 
of  industry  that  will  repay  the  effort  and  trial 
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What  Wb  Owb  Children. — All  our  lives  we 
htTe  been  hearing  of  the  debt  children  owe  their 
parents ;  do  we  think  enough  of  what  parents  owe 
their  children?  To  my  mind  this  is.  by  far  the 
greater  question.  We  owe  them  harmonious  organ- 
izations, fiivorable  conditions,  a  true  development ; 
but  this  is  not  all.  Aside  from  these  things  we 
owe  them  a  debt  beyond  our  poirer  to  estimate.  If 
they  need  u?  materially,  we  no  less  need  them 
spiritually.  I  pity  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
spend  an  hour  with  a  little  child  and  not  be  made 
wiser.  Children  utter  the  only  oracles,  and  are  the 
most  truly  inspired,  because  the  most  unconscious  of 
teachers.  By  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  their 
questions  they  rebuke  our  pretence  and  artificiality, 
constantly  reminding  us  how  much  there  is  that  we 
do  not  know ;  by  their  loving  trust  they  shame  our 
doubts  by  the  play  of  their  fancy  and  the  buoyancy 
of  their  spirits  they  banish  our  despair.  Said  a  little 
seven-year-old  girl,  looking  up  musingly  from  the 
doll  she  was  tending,  "  Mamma,  what  is  the  good  of 
ns,  and  what  are  we  all  living  for?"  Could  the 
mother  answer  that  question  without  drawing  near 
to  the  heart  of  God,  feeling  her  own  life  and  that  of 
her  little  one  sheltered  in  His  all-embracing  love? 
I  remember  sittine  one  afternoon  last  summer  in  a 
room  where  a  dusky  little  face  was  pressed  against  a 
window-pane,  intentlv  watching  a  coming  thunder- 
storm :  suddenly  it  flashed  round  upon  us  with  the 
exclamation,  "Oh,  mamma!  do  come  here  and 
see  how  God  is  writing  short-hand  across  the  clouds." 

What  shadow  would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  quaint 
answer  of  the  little  one  who,  having  been  naughty,  was 
asked  by  her  mother  if  she  was  not  going  to  ask  God  to 
forgive  her.  **  No,  mamma,  I  don*t  like  to  talk  with 
God,  for  if  he  gets  too  well  acquainted  with  me  he  may 
want  me  to  go  and  live  with  him  and  leave  you."  "Who 
wai  the  dark's  mother  ?"  inquired  a  little  boy  coming 
back  suddenly  from  the  border  of  dreamland  to  ask  the 

aaestion ;  and  what  mother  has  not  been  startled  by 
le  solemn  inquiry,  "  How  did  God  begin  ?" 
Could  any  mother  afford  to  spare  out  of  her  life 
the  children's  hour  ?  Not  the  one  described  by  the 
poet— not  the  one  that  we  all  know  so  well,  tinged 
with  the  last  rays  of  sunset,  deepening  into  the  mys- 
tery of  twilight,  and  suddenly  blossoming  into  merri- 
ment with  the  incoming  of  the  evening  lamp.  That 
is  also  father's  and  mother's  hour — a  care-free,  happy 
time,  interposed  between  the  day's  work  and  the 
evening's  sociability ;  very  enjoyable  with  its  snatches 
of  talk,  its  brief  chapter  from  the  day's  experience,  its 
ripples  of  laughter,  and  its  stories  murmured  softly  to 
the  little  ones ;  very  enjoyable,  but  not  like  an  hour 
that  comes  later,  when,  having  unfastened  the  last 
hook,  picked  out  the  last  troublesome  knot,  and  but- 
toned the  comfortable  night-gown  over  the  dimpled 
shoulders,  the  mother  lies  down  beside  the  little  one 
and  takes  the  chubby  hand  in  hers  for  the  good-night 
tftlk — when  questions  are  asked  and  answered,  griev- 
ances told  and  kissed  away — when  the  naughty  word 
or  act  is  acknowledged,  and  the  how  and  why  of 
wron  j  and  of  right  doing  is  explained. 

This  is  the  true  confessional,  approved  by  the  angels 
and  blwsed  of  God ;  of  more  value  to  the  child  than  a 
whole  library  of  catechism,  and  with  a  ministration 
to  the  mother  in  comparison  with  which  fasts  and 
festivals  are  of  small  account,  and  even  sermons  and 
sacraments  of  secondary  importance. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  children  for  constant  in- 
centives to  noble  living ;  for  the  perpetual  reminder 
uttt  we  do  not  live  to  onnelves  alone ;  fot  their  sakas 


we  are  admonished  to  put  from  us  the  debasing  appe- 
tite, the  unworthy  impulse,  to  gather  into  our  fives 
every  noble  and  heroic  quality,  every  tender  and 
attractive  grace.  We  owe  them  gratitude  for  the  dark 
hours  which  their  presence  has  brightened,  and  for 
the  helplessness  and  dependence  which  have  won  us 
from  ourselves ;  for  the  fiiith  and  trust  which  it  is 
evermore  their  mission  to  renew ;  for  their  kisses  on 
cheeks  wet  with  tears,  and  on  brows  that  but  for  that 
caressing  had  furrowed  into  frowns. 

We  bless  them  for  the  child- world  which  they  keep 
open  to  us — the  true  fairy-land,  where  all  that  we 
once  hoped  and  dreamed  is  still  possible,  the  Para- 
dise of  humanity,  which  they  perpetually  dress  and 
keep ;  a  paradise  which,  spite  of  the  angel  with  the 
scjrdie  and  hour-glass  who  has  driven  us  forth,  we 
shall  yet  regain,  and  through  all  whose  beatitudes  a 
little  child  shall  lead  us. —  Victoria  Magazine, 

No  Children. — A  home  without  children  b  like 
a  heaven  without  angels.  We  often  hear  landlords 
prefer  some  of  their  tenants  because  they  have  no 
children.  Advertisements,  and  houses  to  let  or 
board,  are  qualified  by  the  words,  "  without  chil- 
dren." Children  are  such  an  incumbrance,  a 
nuisance,  and  are  not  wanted  there.  Suppose  they 
change  the  order  and  say,  "  Select  circles,  and 
classes  of  society,  and  single  persons  and  childless 
parents;"  houses  and  homes  where  no  little  lips 
prattle,  no  little  voices  crv.  How  stiff  and  prim  the 
parlors,  how  orderly  ana  mechanical  the  company, 
how  cold  and  formal  the  salutations;  there  is  no 
romp  nor  fun  there,  no  scratches  on  the  furniture, 
nothing  awry,  and  no  glee.  The  guests  are  all  like 
fish^-cold-blooded ;  no  throb  of  paternal  feeling 
beats  in  those  veins ;  no  pets  or  playthings,  because 
no  children  are  there.  Any  of  the  company  are  free 
to  bring  in  a  kitten  or  poodle,  with  weak  eyes,  and 
the  comers  of  its  mouth  streaked  in  channels,  like  the 
streams  that  flow  from  the  mouth  of  a  tobacco 
chewer,  to  be  fondled  and  kissed,  and  lie  on  the  lap 
of  its  deveted  mistress.     But  no  children ! 

Better  sweep  the  flowers  from  the  soil,  better 
pluck  the  stars  from  the  sky;  yes,  let  paint  and 
varnish  and  upholstery  go,  but  let  the  children  come. 
Next  to  the  song  of  an  angel  is  the  laugh  of  a  child. 
And  the  heart  that  can  feel  and  the  lips  that  can  say. 
'*I  hate  children,"  should  exchange  places  with  Lot's 
wife.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  fallen,  no  matter 
what  the  crime  is,  who  retains  in  his  or  her  soul  the 
love  of  song,  of  flowers  and  of  children,  has  not  yet 
been  left  without  the  ministry  of  angels,  to  woo  and 
to  win  them  back  to  virtue.  And  the  home  that  has 
not  echoed  to  the  merry  voices  of  children,  has  not 
yet  been  baptised  to  its  name,  even  though  formal 
prayers  may  have  dedicated  it  to  the  purpose  of  a 
home.  However  close  may  be  the  affinites  of  loving 
natures,  the  bond  that  protects  that  union  is  only 
found  in  parentage.  The  full  heart  is  never  known 
until  after  paternal  love  reveals  it. 

**  Had  I  the  choice  of  only  four  things  to  be  taught 
to  my  children,"  said  a  wise  mother  once  in  our 
hearing,  "  they  should  be  able  to  read  well,  to  write 
well,  to  sing  well,  to  sketch  well."  True,  thought  we, 
perfection  m  all  these  will  eant  their  possessor  a 
maintenance  in  any  country,  enable  him  to  entertain 
any  human  being  in  whose  company  he  may  be 
thrown,  or  to  amuse  himself  when  alone,  whether  in 
mountain  solitudes  or  desert  wilds,  or  cast  away  on 
an*nninhabited  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
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Obituary. — All  interested  in  public  schools  and 
education  will  be  pained  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death 
in  New  York,  of  diphtheria,  of  Mr.  Amasa  May,  on 
Monday,  October  19th.  Mr.  May  was  bom  in  Keene, 
N.  H.yWas  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher,  and 
held  in  his  native  state  many  places  of  trust,  having 
served  two  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  subse- 
quent  to  which  he  was  for  a  long  period  traveling 


agent  for  the  book  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia.  For  the  past  few  years  he  was 
agent  for  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  In  connection  with 
his  business  he  had  visited  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union,  endearing  himself  to  all  by  his  genial 
manners.  Mr.  May  was  a  gentleman  of  no  ordinaiy 
mental  ability,  being  distinguished  for  his  high  lit- 
erary taste  and  cultured  mind. 


•    »   » 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,     1 
Harrisburg,  December,  1874.  j 

THE  Attorney  General  has  decided  that  Lincoln 
University  cannot  become  a  State  Normal 
School  under  the  Acts  of  1857  and  1874,  and  retain 
the  powers  and  privileges  it  now  possesses  under  its 
several  acts  of  incorporation.  His  opinion  is  lengthy, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  relationship  of 
our  academical  and  collegiate  corporations  to  the 
state  under  the  new  constitution.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  other  papers  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  copies  can  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing this  department. 

Superintendents  who  have  not  yet  held  insti- 
tutes, and  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  a  compe- 
tent instructor,  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 
Prof.  A.  B.  Miller,  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  whose  long  ex- 
perience as  an  educator  and  institute  worker  in  this 
and  other  states  renders  his  services  most  valuable. 


D.  S.  Keith,  esq.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent  of  schools  for  Altoona,  in  place  of  John 
Miller,  esq.,  resigned. 

The  services  of  James  L.  Harrison,  esq.,  as  insti- 
tute instructor,  may  be  had  during  the  last  week  in 
December.     He  may  be  addressed  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  annual  session  of  the  County  Institute  will  be 
held  as  follows,  in  the  counties  named  below : 

Cameron Emporium  ........Dec.    i. 

Columbia Bloomsburg Dec.    7. 

Perry Bloomfield Dec.    7. 

Adams Gettysburg Dec.    7. 

Juniata .Mifflintown Dec.  14. 

Montour Danville.. Dec.  14. 

Luzerne.. Wilkes- Barre Dec.  14. 

Fulton McConnellsburg..Dec.  21. 

Fayette.. Uniontown Dec.  21. 

Lycoming .Muncy ..Dec.  21. 

Union Mifflinburg ........  Dec.  2i. 

Clearfield Clearfield Dec.  28. 

Armstrong Kittanning ..Dec.  28. 

Blair  Hollidaysburg....Dec.  28. 

Cambria Ebensburg Dec.  28. 

Mifflin. Lewistown Dec.  28. 

Northumberland.  ...Sunbury Dec.  28. 

Northampton Easton Dec.  28. 

Washington  Dec.  28. 

Beaver Beaver Dec.  28. 

Greene Waynesburg.......  Dec.  28. 

Centre Bellefonte Dec.  29. 

Indiana Indiana ..Jan.  4,  '75 

Schuylkill Pottsville ....•Jan. 4, '75.  ^ 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


The  appropriation  made  to  the  State  Normal 
Schools  by  the  last  Legislature  was  $60,000.  The 
commission  named  in  the  Act  to  distribute  the  money, 
the  governor,  the  attorney  general  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  have  apportioned  it  as 
follows:  Millersville,  j(i  5,000;  Edinboro,  $5,000 ; 
Mansfield,  $5,000 ;  Kutztown,  $10,000 ;  Bloomiborg, 
$5,000;  West  Chester,  $10,000;  Shippensbarg, 
$5,000;  and  Sagamore,  $5,000.  Including  these 
amounts  the  several  schools  have  now  received 
directly  from  the  state  appropriations,  as  follows: 
Millersville,  $30,000;  Edmboro,  $30,000;  Mans- 
field, $40,000;  Kutztown,  $35,000;  Bloomsburg, 
$40,000;  West  Chester,  $35,000;  Shippensburg, 
$40,000 ;  and  Sagamore,  $30,000.  Another  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  will  be  necessary  to  place  each 
of  the  other  schools  on  the  same  basis  with  those  that 
have  received  the  largest  appropriations,  $40,000  each. 

The  address  of  Counnty  Superintendent,  W.  H. 
Curtis,  of  McKean  county,  has  been  changed  from 
Smethport  to  Curtisville,  Pa. 

NEW  SCHOOL  REGISTER. 


The  following  from  the  November  No.  1873,  ^  '^ 
published  by  request,  as  many  who  wish  the  informa- 
tion here  given  do  not  have  the  issue  named,  and  we 
cannot  longer  supply  it. 

A  new  edition  of  the  School  Register  or  Monthly 
Report  Book  used  in  our  schools  has  been  prepared. 
Teachers  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  place  of  the  two 
columns  in  the  old  edition  headed  "Total  attendance 
in  Month,"  and  "  Total  attendance  in  Term,"  there 
are  now  three  columns  headed  respectively  as  follows : 
"  Number  of  days  attended,"  "  Number  of  days  be- 
longed," and  "  Total  attendance  for  term."  Those 
continuing  to  use  the  old  edition  had  better  at  once, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  change  the  columns  desig- 
nated to  correspond  with  the  new  edition,  and  com- 
pile their  statistics  in  reference  to  attendance  accord- 
ing to  the  new  and  much  more  accurate  method. 
Superintendents  are  requested  to  give  special  instruc- 
tion in  reference  to  this  matter,  in  order  that  the 
school  statistics  may  be  made  up  according  to  these 
rules  all  over  the  state. 

Teachers  should  be  guided  by  the  following  "  ex- 
planations" taken  from  the  Introduction  to  Register ; 

Number  of  Days  Attended. — Place  in  this  column 
the  exact  number  of  days  that  each  pupil  attended 
during  the  month. 

Number  of  Days  Belonged. — Place  in  this  column 
the  exact  number  of  days  during  the  month  each 
pupil  belonged  to  the  school; .  that  is,  the  n  .uiaer  of 
days  his  name  was  on  the  roll»  whether  he  was  in 
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school  or  out  of  it  temporarily,  for  any  reason,  good 
or  bad.  When  a  pupil  leaves  school  permanently, 
hb  name  shonld  be  at  once  dropped  from  the  roll ; 
he  no  longer  belongs  to  the  school.  A  child,  of 
coarse,  does  not  belong  to  a  school  until  he  enters  as 
a  pttpil. 

Total  Attendance  for  Th^m, — The  total  attendance 
for  the  term  is  found  by  adding  all  the  days  attended 
from  the  beginning  of  the  term  till  date.  This  aggre- 
gate will  show  at  a  glance  the  degree  of  regularity 
with  which  each  pupil  has  attended,  and  may  silence 
any  complaints  respecting  their  children's  want  of 
progress,  on  the  part  of  parents  who  ave  allowed 
them  frequently  to  be  absent  from  school. 

Number  Admitted  since  the  first  of  yune  to  Date, 
— In  many  parts  of  the  state  there  are  two  separate 
terms — a  summer  and  a  winter — with  a  varying  class 
of  scholars  in  each.  It  is  necessary  that  the  directors 
should  know  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  whole 
number  of  different  persons  that  have  been  members 
of  the  school.  If  the  teacher  looks  back  through  the 
register  till  the  6rst  of  June  in  each  year,  he  can  easily 
determine  the  number  of  different  pupils  that  have 
been  members  of  the  school  to  the  end  of  each  month. 
The  entry  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  month  in  the 
school  year  will  be  the  whole  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending school  during  the  year,  which  the  secretary 
is  to  use  in  making  up  his  annual  report. 

Whole  Number  in  Attendance  During  Month, — 
This  is  simply  the  number  of  names  on  the  roll. 

Average  Attendance  During  Month. — Divide  the 
whole  number  of  days  all  the  pupils  attended  by  the 
number  of  days  the  school  was  open,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  average  attendance  for  the  month. 

Average  Attendance  During  Term  Till  Date, — 
Add  the  average  attendance  of  the  several  months 
from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  months  thus  taken. 

Percentage  of  Attendance* — To  find  the  percentage 
of  attendance  for  a  month,  add  the  column  of  «  Num- 
ber of  Days  Attended ;"  to  the  sum  thus  found  attach 
two  ciphers,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of  the  column  of 
<*  Num1)er  of  Days  Belonged  ;*'  the  quotient  will  be 
the  exact  Percentage  of  Attendance  for  the  month. 

Percentage  of  Attendance  During  Term  Till  Date, 
— Add  the  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  several 
months  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  divide 
by  the  number  of  months  3ius  taken. 
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ban  a  half,  one. 


, — In  calculating  average  and  percentage  of  attendance, 
iccions  by  counbng  less  than  a  half,  nothing ;  and  more 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Teachers'  salaries  reduced  in  a  num- 
ber of  districts.  Dayton  borough  has  erected  a  fine 
two-story  building  for  its  schools. 

Beaver. — The  schools,  as  far  as  visited,  are  giv- 
ing general  satisfaction. 

Berks. — ^The  directors  have  given  the  schools 
more  attention  than  heretofore.  The  schools  open 
with  the  best  prospects  of  success. 

Centre. — The  new  school  building  for  the  colored 
school  at  Bellefonte  has  been  completed,  tuid  the 
school  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

Crawford. — Teachers'  salaries  are  as  good  as  last 
year,  if  not  better.  The  two  most  worthy  features  of 
note,  are  the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  best  teachers 
and  the  increase  in  the  school  term  in  a  number  of 
districts.     The  schools  visited  are  doing  well. 

Erie. — Owing  to  the  stagnation  of  other  kinds  of 


business,  a  larger  number  of  applicants  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  this  fall  tnan 
usual. 

Jefferson. — I  look  forward  for  much  good  to  be 
accomplished  during  this  term  of  school.  Directors 
seem  to  take  more  interest  than  nsual. 

Lawrence. — We  had  a  very  interesting  institute. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
All  seemed  in  earnest,  and  much  good  is  expected 
from  the  meeting. 

Northampton. — All  the  schools  in  the  county  are 
in  operation.  The  Board  of  South  Bethlehem  have 
opened  a  high  school.  The  school  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  success. 

Perry. — The  school  sentiment  is  better  than  ever 
knoyrn  before. 

Snyder. — The  new  school  building  at  Selins- 
grove,  the  largest  and  most  costly  in  the  county,  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  schools  will  l)e  re- 
opened as  soon  as  the  directors  can  rent  suitable 
rooms. 

.Union. — A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  subscribe 
for  some  educational  magazine.  The  Pennsylvania 
School  youmal  leads  all  others  in  this  respect. 

Westmoreland. — A  number  of  fine  school 
houses  have  been  built  during  the  summer. 


THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1836. 


IT  is  well  known  to  intelligent  school  officers 
throughout  the  state  that  the  law  passed  in  1834, 
establishing  a  common  school  system,  was  confused 
in  its  phraseology,  difficult  to  enforce,  and  soon  be- 
came extremely  unpopular.  The  law  of  1836  was 
intended  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  law  ot  1834. 
The  bill  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  then 
senator  from  the  county  of  Delaware.  As  an  histor- 
ical document  of  great  interest,  we  present  it  below 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  author  and  was 
reported  to  the  two  houses.  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Smith  for  the  copy  from  which  we  print. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  Acts 

relative  to  a    General  System  of  Education  by 

Common  Schools, 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oi 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  every  town- 
ship, ward,  or  borough,  in  this  commonwealth,  not 
within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  shall  con- 
stitute a  school  district :  Provided^  That  any  borough 
which  is,  or  may  be,  connected  with  a  township  in 
the  assessment  of  county  rates  and  levies  shall,  with 
the  said  township,  form  a  district. 

Sec.  2.  Annuallv,  at  the  same  time  and  place  that 
elections  are  held  for  supervisors  and  constables,  and 
in  like  manner,  two  persons  shall  be  elected  school 
directors  fi»r  each  district,  whose  term  of  office  shall 
be  three  years,  and  the  persons  so  elected  shall  be 
notified  thereof  within  five  days  by  the  Judges  of  said 
election. 

Sec.  3.  Within  twenty  days  after  said  election,  each 
board  of  school  directors  shall  organize  by  choosing 
a  president  and  secretary  out  of  their  own  body ; 
they  shall  also  appoint  a  treasurer  for  the  district 
where  no  township  or  borough  treasurer  shall  be 
otherwise  appointed,  and  shall  require  htm  to  give 
sufficient  security  to  insure  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duty;  they  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  any 
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vacancy  which  may  occur  in  their  board  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  until  the  next  election, 
when  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  electing  a  per- 
son to  supply  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  The  school  directors  of  every  school  dis- 
trict which  has  adopted  the  common  school  system, 
or  which  may  hereafter  adopt  the  same,  shall  annu- 
ally authorize  to  be  levied  such  an  amount  of  tax  on 
said  district  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  school 
purposes,  not  less  than  treble  the  amount  which  the 
district  is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  annual  state 
appropriation. 

Sbc.  5.  The  assessor  of  everv  ward,  township,  or 
borough,  composing  any  school  district  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  upon  demand,  furnish  the  school  directors  of 
the  district  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  last  adjusted 
valuation  in  the  same  for  county  and  state  purposes, 
whereupon  the  board  of  directors  shall  proceed  to 
levy  and  apportion  the  said  tax  as  follows,  viz  : 

First,  on  all  offices  and  posts  of  profit,  professions, 
trades,  and  occupations,  and  on  all  single  freemen 
above  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  who  do  not  fol- 
low any  occupation  not  exceeding  the  amount 
assessed  on  the  same  for  county  purposes,  after 
which  the  balance  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
levied  for  school  purposes  by  the  said  directors  shall 
then  be  apportioned  among  the  taxables  of  the  dis- 
trict in  proportion  to  the  amount  assessed  for  county 
and  state  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  When  a  school  tax  is  so  levied  and  appor- 
tioned in  any  district,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors  shall  make  out  a  correct  duplicate  of  the 
same,  and  the  president  of  the  board  shall  issue  his 
warrant  with  the  duplicate  aforesaid  to  the  town- 
-ship  or  borough  collector,  or  to  some  other  suitable 
person  residing  within  the  district,  to  collect  the  said 
tax,  and  shall  require  from  him  sufficient  security  to 
insure  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  collector  shall  have  like  powers 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  school  tax,  as  collec- 
tors of  county  rates  and  levies  have  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  same,  and  shall  receive  the  like  com- 
-pensation  for  his  services.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
said  tax  is  collected,  the  collector  of  the  district  shall 
pay  the  amount  over  to  the  district  treasurer,  and 
shall  settle  up  his  duplicate  on  or  before,  the  time 
'fixed  upon  in  the  warrant  of  the  president :  Provided, 
That  if  the  tax  so  levied  on  unseated  lands  shall  not 
be  voluntarily  paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  the 
district  collector  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  county 
commissioners,  and  the  said  county  commissioners 
.shall  enforce  the  collection  thereof  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  the  collection  of  the  taxes  on  the  unseated 
'lands  is  enforced  when  assessed  for  county  purposes, 
and  when  so  collected  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the 
district  treajiurer  for  the  time  being,  by  orders  drawn 
by  the  said  commissioners  on  the  county  treasurer. 

Sec.  8.  The  school  directors  of  every  school  dis* 
trict  which  shall  have  adopted  the  common  school 
•  system,  shall  perform  the  following  duties  in  addition 
to  those  above  specified : 

1.  They  shall  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
mon schools  for  the  education  of  every  individual  in 
the  district  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who 
may  apply  either  in  person  or  by  his  or  her  parents, 
guardian,  or  next  friend,  for  admission  and  instruc- 
tion, and  shall  keep  the  said  schools  open  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year. 

2.  They  shall  cause  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected, 
rented,  or  hired  for  school-houses,  supply  the  schools 
iwith  fuel,  and  furnish  them  with  all  the  books  and 


stationery  necessary  for  teaching  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

3.  They  shall  employ  competent  teachers  at  libcnl 
salaries,  admit  scholars,  and  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  schoob  of  their  respective  districts. 

4.  They  shall  pay  all  necessary  expenses  of  the 
schools  by  orders  drawn  on  the  district  treasurer, 
signed  by  the  president  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board. 

5.  Each  board  of  directors,  by  one  or  more  of 
their  number,  shall  visit  every  school  within  their  dis- 
trict at  least  once  in  every  month,  and  shall  cause  the 
result  of  said  visit  to  be  entered  in  minutes  of  the  board. 

6.  Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  or  convenient 
to  establish  a  school  out  of  two  or  more  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, the  school  directors  of  such  adjoining  districts 
may  establish  and  regulate  such  school,  and  the 
expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  as  may  be  agreed  upoa 
by  the  directors  of  said  adjoining  districts. 

7.  They  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  make  a  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools,  setting  forth  the  number  an4 
situation  of  the  schools  in  their  districts,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teachers,  designating  whether  they  are 
males  or  females,  the  number  and  sex  of  the  scholars 
admitted  during  the  year,  the  branches  of  study 
taught  in  each  school,  the  number  of  months  in  the 
year  during  which  each  school  shall  have  been  kept 
open,  the  cost  of  school  houses,  either  for  build- 
ing, renting,  or  repairing,  and  all  other  expenses 
which  may  have  been  incurred  in  maintaining  the 
schools  of  their  districts,  together  with  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  beneficial  in  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  common  schools. 

8.  No  school  director  shall  receive  any  pay  or 
emolument  whatever  for  his  services  as  such,  but  he 
shall  be  exempt  during  the  time  he  continues  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  from  military  duty,  or  from 
serving  in  any  borough  or  township  office. 

Sec.  9.  The  district'  treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  district,  whether  the  same 
be  derived  from  appropriations  by  the  state,  district 
taxes,  private  donations,  or  otherwise,  and  shall  pay 
out  the  same  on  orders  drawn  by  the  president,  and 
attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  by 
order  of  the  board,  and  his  accounts  shall  be  audited 
and  adjusted  as  accounts  of  townships  and  boroughs 
are  directed  by  law  to  be  audited  and  adjusted. 

Sec.  10.  The  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  shall 
be  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  shall  per- 
form the  following  duties : 

1.  Prepare  suitable  blank  forms  with  necessary  in- 
structions for  making  district  reports,  and  for  con- 
ducting the  necessary  proceedings  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  shall  cause  the  same,  together  with  all  such 
information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  schools,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
several  boards  of  directors. 

2.  Prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  containing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  common  schools  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
estimates  and  expenditures,  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  school  system,  and  all  such 
matters  relating  to  his  office  of  superintendent  and 
the  concerns  of  common  schools  as  he  shall  deem 
it  expedient  to  communicate. 

3.  He  shall  sign  all  orders  on  the  state  treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  moneys  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  school  districts,  but  no  order  shall  be  drawn 
by  him  in  favor  of  any  district  treasurer  until  he  shall 
have  been  furnished  with  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
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president  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  district,  that  treble  the  amount  of 
said  district's  share  of  the  state  appropriation'  has 
been  levied  on  said  district  for  school  purposes. 

If  any  controversy  should  arise  among  the  direc- 
tors of  any  district  or  adjoining  districts  concerning 
the  duties  of  their  office,  the  distribution  of  the  state 
appropriation,  or  the  levying  and  collection  of  taxes, 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  the  same 
without  cost  to  the  parties,  and  all  moneys  reasonably 
expended  by  him  in  this  and  other  matters  appertain- 
ing to  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  superintendent, 
shall,  upon  due  proof,  be  allowed  to  him  by  the  audi- 
tor general,  and  be  paid  out  of  the  same  treasury. 

Sec.  II.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  the  school  fund  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  a  like 
sum  annually  thereafter,  which  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  school  districts  of  this  common- 
wealth, according  to  their  number  of  taxable  inhabi- 
tants, but  shall  only  be  subject  to  the  drafts  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act :  Prcvided,  That  the  balance 
of  the  first  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  shall  remain  undrawn  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  shall  be  repaid  into  the  school  fund,  and  in  like 
planner  the  undrawn  balance  of  subsequent  appro- 
priations shall  be  repaid  into  the  said  fund  annually 
thereafter. 

Sec.  12.  As  soon  as  the  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  any  school  district  shall  have  issued  his 
warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  school  tax,  agreeably 
to  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  he  shall  certify  the 
same,  stating  the  amount  of  such  tax,  and  also  the 
name  of  district  treasurer,  to  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  who  shall  forthwith  draw  his  war- 
rant on  the  state  treasury  for  the  amount  such  dis- 
trict is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  current  annual 
state  appropriation. 

Sec.  13.  The  school  directors  of  every  school  dis- 
trict which  shall  not  have  adopted  the  common 
school  system,  shall  annually  call  a  meeting  of  the 
qualified  citizen  of  the  district  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  May,  to  be  held  at  the  usual  place  of  holding 
township,  ward,  or  borough  elections,  by  at  least  six 
advertisements  put  up  in  the  most  public  places  in 
the  district  for  the  space  of  two  weeks.  And  the  said 
meeting  shall  be  organized  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  said  day,  by  appointing 
a  president,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, or,  in  his  absence,  some  other  member  of  the 
board  sJiall  perform  the  duties  of  secretary  to  the 
meeting.  When  the  meeting  is  so  organized,  the 
question  of  establishing  the  common  school  system 
in  the  district  shall  be  decided  by  ballot,  and  the 
said  president  and  secretary  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  tellers  to  the  meeting,  and  shall  receive  from  every 
person  residing  within  the  district  qualified  to  vote  at 
the  general  election,  a  written  or  printed  ticket  con- 
taining the  word  "schools,"  or  the  words  "no 
schools,*'  and  when  full  and  fair  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  all  present  to  vote,  the  said  tellers  shall 
count  the  votes,  and  if  a  majority  shall  contain  the 
word  **  schools,"  the  secretary  shall  certify  the  same 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district,  who  shall 
proceed  to  establish  schools  therein,  agreeably  to  th^ 
provisions  of  this  act ;  but  if  a  majority  shall  contain 
the  words  "  no  schools,"  the  secretary  shall  certify 
the  same  to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  proper 
eoanty«  1 


Sec.  14.  The  school  directors  of  every  school  dis- 
trict in  which  the  public  school  system  has  been 
adopted,  or  shall  hereafter  be  adopted,  shall  have 
power  to  purchase  and  hold  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty which  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  said  schools,  and  the  same  to  sell, 
alien,  and  dispose  of  whenever  it  shall  be  no  longer 
required  for  the  uses  aforesaid,  and  in  all  cases  where 
real  estate  is  held  by  trustees  for  the  general  use  of 
the  neighborhood  as  a  school  house  or  its  appen- 
dages, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees,  the 
survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  to  convey  the  same  to 
the  school  directors  aforesaid,  and  from  thenceforth 
the  said  board  shall  hold  the  said  property  for  the 
same  term,  and  for  the  same  uses  for  which  it  was 
granted  to  said  tfustees. 

Sec.  15.  School  directors  elected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  former  acts  shall  severally  hold  their  offices 
during  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected,  and  all 
appropriations  authorized  by  former  acts,  whether 
by  the  state  or  county,  and  all  taxes  authorized  to  be 
raised  for  school  purposes  shall  be  distributed  and 
collected  as  they  would  have  been  distributed  and 
collected  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  16.  The  county  commissioners  of  every 
county  within  the  commonwealth,  except  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  when  levying  a  tax  for  county  pur- 
poses, shall  estimate  the  amount  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  educate  the  poor  gratis  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  their  county,  which  shall  have  rejected  the 
common  school  system,  and  when  an  estimate  is  so 
made  they  shall  levy  the  amount  on  said  districts  and 
collect  the  same  in  the  usual  manner,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis 
therein,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  ot  the  poor 
gratis,"  passed  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine:  Provided^  That  the 
whole  expense  thereby  incurred  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  amount  levied  on  said  districts  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  17.  Where  a  school  has  been  endowed  by 
bequest  or  otherwise,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
district  in  which  sudi  school  is  located,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  allow  such  school  to  remain  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  regularly  appointed 
trustees  of  the  same,  and  to  appropriate  so  much  of 
the  district  school  fund  to  said  school  as  they  may 
think  just  and  reasonable.  Provided^  That  such 
school  shall  be  generally  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  common  school  system  of  this  common-  • 
wealth. 

Sec.  18.  The  act  entitled  «  An  act  to  provide  for 
a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools," 
and  also  the  supplement  thereto  passed  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  are  hereby  repealed.  Provided^  That  every- 
thing heretofore  done  or  which  shall  hereafter  (and 
before  the  act  can  be  brought  into  full  operation)  be 
done  in  pursuance  of  said  acts  shall  be  held  valict. 

•  Sec.  19.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  cause 
circular  letters,  with  a  printed  copy  of  this  act 
attached  thereto,  to  be  addressed  to  Uie  county  com- 
missioners of  every  county  except  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners aiforesaid  to  cause  the  same  to  be  pub- 
lished in  one,  and  not  more  than  three  newspapers, 
in  the  county  for  three  successive  weeks  and  the 
expense  thereof  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 
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Humor  of  Dicrbns. — As  for  the  charities  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  multiplied  kindnesses  which  he  has  con- 
ferred upon  us  all ;  upon  our  children  ;  upon  people 
educated  and  uneducated ;  upon  the  myriads  here, 
and  at  home,  who  speak  our  common  tongue;  have 
not  you,  have  not  I,  all  of  us,  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  this  kind  friend  who  soothed  and  charmed  so  many 
hours,  brought  pleasure  and  sweet  laughter  to  so  many 
homes ;  made  such  multitudes  of  children  happy ;  en- 
dowed us  with  such  a  sweet  store  of  gracious  thoughts, 
fair  fancies,  soft  sympathies,  hearty  enjoyments  ?  There 
are  creations  of  Mr.  Dickens,  which  seem  to  m6  to 
rank  as  personal  bene6ts ;  figures  so  delightful  that 
>t>ne  feels  happier  and  better  for  knowing  them,  as 
one  does  for  being  brought  into  the  society  of  very 
good  men  and  women.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
fiiese  people  live  is  wholesome  to  breathe  in ;  you  feel 
that  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  them  is  a  personal 


kindness ;  you  come  away  better  for  your  contact 
with  them ;  your  hands  seem  cleaner  from  having  the 
privilege  of  shaking  theirs.  Was  there  ever  a  better 
charity-sermon  preached  in  the  world  than  Dickens' 
Christmas  Carol  ?  I  believe  it  occasioned  immense 
hospitality  throughout  England ;  was  the  means  of 
lighting  up  hundreds  of  kind  fires  at  Christmas-time ; 
caused  a  wonderful  outpouringof  Christmas  good-feel- 
ing; an  awful  slaughter  of  Christmas  -turkeys,and  roast- 
ing and  basting  of  Christmas  beef.  As  for  this  man's 
love  of  children,  that  amiable  organ  at  the  back  of 
his  honest  head  must  be  perfectly  monstrous.  All 
children  ought  to  love  him.  I  know  two  that  do, 
and  read  his  books  ten  times  for  once  that  they  pe- 
ruse the  dismal  preachments  of  their  father.  I  know 
one  who,  when  she  is  happy,  reads  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by ;  when  she  is  unhappy,  reads  Nicholas  Nickleby ; 
and  when  she  has  finished  the  book,  reads  it  over 


JOLLY  OLD  SAINT  NICHOLAS 

it^^-h    fs   ^   N 


Ckrtslau  Seag. 


1.  Tol  -  ly      old  Saint  Nich  -  o  -  las.    Lean  your  ear    this    way !    Don't  you   tell      a 

2.  When  the  clock  is     strik  -  ing  twelve,  When  I'm  fast     a  -  sleep,  Down  the    chimney, 

3.  John-ny    wants  a     pair     of  skates;   Su  -   sy  wants  a     dolly;    Nel  -  ly    wants   a 


Now,  yott  dear 
Hanging    in 
Is  -  n't     vc  - 


old    man,  Whisper  what  you'U  bring  to    me ;   Tell    me     if 
a      row ;  Mine  will  be    the     shortest    one ;  You'll  be    sore 
ry  bright ;  Choose  for  me.  Old    San  -  ta  Claus,  What  you  think 


you    can. 
to    know. 
IS     light 


again.  This  candid  young  critic,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
said  :  "  I  like  Mr.  Dickens'  books  much  better  than 
your  books,  papa" — and  frequently  expressed  her  de- 
sire that  the  latter  author  should  write  a  book  like 
one  of  Mr.  Dickens'  books.  Who  can  ?  Every  man 
must  say  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  voice,  in  his 
own  way ;  lucky  is  he  who  has  such  a  charming  gift 
of  nature  as  this,  which  brings  all  the  children  in  the 
world  trooping  to  him,  and  being  fond  of  him.  *  * 
One  might  go  on,  though  the  task  would  be  endless 
and  needless,  chronicling  the  names  of  kind  folks 
with  whom  this  kind  genius  has  made  us  familiar.  Who 
does  not  love  the  little  Marchioness,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Swivellerl    Who  does  not  venerate  the  chief 


of  that  illustrious  family  who,  being  stricken  by  mis- 
fortune, wisely  and  greatly  turned  his  attention  to 
"  coals,"  the  accomplished,  the  Epicurean,  the  dirty, 
the  delightful  Micawber?  I  may  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Dickens'  art  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  I  de- 
light and  wonder  at  his  genius ;  I  recognize  in  it — ^I 
speak  with  awe  and  reverence — a  commission  from 
that  Divine  Beneficence,  whose  blessed  task  we 
know  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every  tear  from 
every  eye.  Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the  feast 
of  love  and  kindness,  which  this  gentle,  and  generous 
and  charitable  soul  has  contributed  to  the  happiness 
of  the  world.  I  take  and  enjoy  my  shAre,  and  say  a 
grateful  benediction  for  the  meal. — Thackeray* 


THE 
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A  COMMITTEE  of  gentlemen  at  whose 
r\  head  is  Edward  Shippen,  esq.,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  devoted  school  men  in  the 
state,  have  been  at  work  for  some  months 
preparing  a  revised  school  code  made  neces- 
sary by  the  adoption  of  the  New  Constitu- 
tion. The  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  has  been  printed  by  them  and 
circulated  among  school  officers  and  otheis 
specially  interested  in  the  work  of  public 
education.  An  impressioq  prevails  quite  gen- 
erally that  this  bin  originated  at  the  School 
Department.  To  correct  this  error  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  has  never  read  the  proposed 
bill.  The  committee  have  agreed  to  place  a 
copy  in  his  hands  when  they  have  perfected 
it  as  far  as  possible  themselves.  To  the  prcs 
ent  lime  he  has  received  none,  nor  has  he 
given  any  advice  concerning  it.  The  credit, 
therefore,  for  whatever  merit  the  bill  may 
have  belongs  wholly  to  the  committee,  and 
they  alone  are  responsible  for  its  defects,  if  it 
.has  any.  Should  the  bill  finally  receive  the 
endoraement  of  the  Superintendent,  the  act 
will  be  done  in  the  roost  open  and  public 
way, 

"  Happy  New  Year"  to  readers  of  The  Jour- 
nal everywhere  1  May  the  new  year  upon 
which  We  have  so  lately  entered  be  to  all  the 
best  and  the  happiest  of  Happy  New  Years, 
May  it  bring  to  each  of  us  a  broader  life, 
more  generous  thought ;  hatred  more  firmly 
fixed  for  all  things  mean  or  base,  cowardly 
or  cruel ;  lov«  more  deeply  rooted  for  what- 
ever is  generous  and  noble,  beautifiil,  tender, 
pore,  and  true.  Let  it  teach  us  more  and  more 


to  look  up,  not  down;  forward,  notback;  out, 
where  ten  thousand  needs  are  pressing  and 
where  help  may  be  given  in  ten  thousand 
ways,  and  not  so  much  in  upon  our  petty 
selves;  and — to  be  ever  ready  to  "lend  a 
hand,"  With  this  our  effort  and  our  prayer 
the  New  Year  must  bring  its  certain  blessing, 
and  the  dream  of  good  we  may  one  day  win, 
which  comes  at  times  to  all,  will  not  be  alt  a 
dream  to.any  of  us. 

Wx  surrender  a  large  portion  of  our 
space  this  month  to  m^e  room  for 
the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
common  schools,  which  the  law  obliges  us 
to  print.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  una- 
ble to  present  the  usual  variety  of  matter 
whichdjstinguishes  the  columns  of  this  maga- 
zine. Few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  will  regret 
this  necessity.  Probably  all  will  consider 
themselves  more  than  compensated  by  the 
privilege  of  reading  an  early  copy  of  a  docu- 
ment that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  must 
be  of  deep  interest  to  all  engaged  hi  the  work 
of  public  education.  The  report  this  year  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  as  it  is  the 
final  summing  up  of  what  has  be^  done  du- 
ring the  nine  years  the  state  superintendency 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  present  officer, 
and  as  containing  an  outline  of  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  school  policy  of  the  future.  Let  it 
be  carefully  read,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be,  by  all  into  whose  hands  The  ytmrTuU 
shall  come. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  teachers'  institutes 
held  throughout  the  stiUe  the  past  season, 
have  adopted  resolutions  in  opposition  to 
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the  passage  of  any  act  similar  in  its  provi- 
sions to  the  text-book  bill  of  last  winter. 
Several  conventions  of  school  directors,  too, 
have  taken  similar  action.  All  this  is  pro- 
per, and  may  tend  to  prevent  a  threatened 
evil.  The  right  position  for  the  school  men 
of  the  state  to  occupy  on  this  question,  is  to 
keep  arms  in  their  hands  and  be  ready  to 
use  them  at  once  when  called  upon. 

In  a  farewell  sermon  delivered  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffield  has  the  following 
strong  paragraph  concerning  the  observed 
effect  arising  from  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  privileges  of  the  university  at  that 
place : 

And  I  would  be  untrae  to  my  own  sense  of  honor, 
ungrateful  to  my  remembrance  of  personal  friendship, 
and  dull  and  dead  to  any  appreciation  of  deep 
Christianity,  pure  and  noble  lives,  and  high  and 
successful  endeavor,  if  I  did  not  pay  a  tribute  of 
sincere  esteem  to  the  womanly  women  of  this  univer- 
sity. That  which  I  feared  for  them  has  been  happilv 
averted,  and  the  future  story  of  the  Day  of  God  will 
reveal  that,  with  women,  came  into  the  University  of 
Michigan,  heart,  taste,  and  a  religious  and  social 
element  of  inexpressible  importance. 

The  Bucks  county  Intelligencer  foiAs  room 
in  almost  every  edition  to  say  a  cheering 
word  for  the  cause  of  popular  education,  or 
for  those  who  are  laboring  in  it  ]  but  in  the 
number  for  Nov.  24th,  it  outdoes  itself  in 
this  good  work.  What  it  did  and  why  it 
did  it  are  stated  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor : 

Nearly  all  the  available  space  of  the  Intelligencer 
this  week  is  occupied  with  a  very  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  and  results  of  the  Teachers*  Institute. 
We  make  no  excuse  for  this,  for  nothing  more  nearly 
concerns  the  welfare  and  virtue  of  the  community 
than  the  proper  education  of  our  children.  The 
opinions  and  experiences  of  their  instructors,  as  ex- 
hibited during  the  sessions  of  the  Institute,  are  there- 
fore of  real  and  permanent  importance,  and  they 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  our  county.  The  collective  sentiment  of  this  body 
of  over  two  tiundred  and  fifty  teachers  and  professors 
is  entitled  to  respect,  and  its  expression  by  those  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  membeis  of  the 
Institute  must  have  an  improving  effect  upon  the 
more  inexperienced  teachers  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  Intelligencer  is  a  large  weekly  paper, 
and  the  space  surrendered  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  is  some  eleven  or  twelve 
columns  of  matter,  set  mostly  in  small  type. 
And,  besides,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
of  the  report  itself  that  it  is  the  best  news-^ 
paper  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  an  In- 
stitute that  has  ever  appeared  to  our  know- 
ledge in  the  whole  state.  Thanks  to  the 
Intelligencer.     No  wonder  it  is  prosperous. 


It 


deserves  the  place  it  holds  in  the  yery 
front  rank  of  our  local  weekly  newspapers. 
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INSTITUTES  CRITICISED. 


A  "  TEACHER  "  in  a  recent  county  paper, 
criticises  with  some  severity  what  he  calls 
the  "lecture  system"  of  conducting  Insti- 
tutes. His  principal  point  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

As  one  we  tel  heartily  sick  of  being  sent  ereiy 
year  five  days  to  the  county  seat  to  be  lectured  like 
so  many  criminals  on  the  errors  and  faults  of  ansae- 
cessful  and  unexperienced  teaching,  by  men  who 
have  no  higher  motive,  probably,  than  to  become 
popular  and  earn  their  fifty  to  seventy- five  dollars  a 
week  for  advancing  methods  that  they  themselves 
never  practiced,  and  which  our  experienced  teachers 
know  iQ  many  cases  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  not 
our  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to  the  lecture 
system  altogether,  but  we  favor  such  a  change  that 
the  teachers  at  our  institutes  be  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  for  a  part  of  the  time,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  be  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
good  and  able  men — ^men  who  are  the  representa- 
tives and  exponents  of  science  and  literature,  as  is 
done  in  some  of  the  most  progressive  counties  in 
this  state.  Then  a  great  portion  of  the  duty  also 
remains  with  the  teachers.  The  times  are  changing 
and  progressing,  and  if  we  wish  to  move  with  the 
tide  of  progression  we  must  do  our  part.  Asa 
class  and  the  representatives  of  a  noble  profession 
we  must  rise  and  assert  our  rights  and  perform  our 
duties.  It  will  not  do  to  intrust  our  interests  to 
chance,  and  our  work  to  the  care  of  othete.  Our 
profession  is  what  we  make  it,  and  our  standard  will 
be  judged  in  proportion  to  what  we  accomplish.  A 
few,  or  the  chief  executive  of  the  school  system  in 
a  county  or  city,  cannot  perform  this  great  woik 
alone,  however  willing  and  anxious  they  may  be. 
They  need  the  hearty  and  active  support  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  profession. 


LEAVENING. 


The  following  corhmunication  is  taken 
from  a  Norristown  paper.  It  shows  the 
leavening  power  of  a  noble  deed.  •  • 

Mr.  Editor:  In  looking  over  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for 
this  month  I  noticed  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Leonard  school-house,  at 
Clearfield,  Pa.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  and  those  taking  part  therein,  it 
states  further  that "  Judge  Leonard,  after  whom  the 
school  is  nanted,  is  a  hale  old  bachelor.  His  con- 
tribution to  it  now  amounts  to  some  thirty  odd  thou- 
sand dollars.  Having  no  children  himself  he  has 
become  the  intellectual  foster-father  of  the  children 
of  the  town  for  all  time.  He  will  need  no  other 
monument  to  keep  his  memory  green  in  the  hearts 
of  the  coming  generations  of  Uie  people  of*  his  town 
for  centuries."  Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
building,  etc. 
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Such  noble  deeds  and  generous-hearted  men  or 
'women  should  ever  be  held  up  as  most  worthy  and 
commendable  examples,  and  especially  so  in  a  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  general  education  of  the  young. 
Let  the  people  know  throughout  the  lengtfi  and 
breadth  of  the  land  who  they  are. 

Every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  country  affords 
opportunities  similar  to  that  in  Clearfield ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  they  have  the  persons  living  therehi 
who  have  means  to  do  proportionately  as  much  for  a 
like  cause  as  Judge  Leonard.  And  further,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  were  many  more,  or  even  a 
few,to  profit  by  the  example  above  stated,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character  not  referred  to  herein.  How 
often  do  we  see  large  estates  left  to  persons  to  whom 
it  is  a  positive  disadvantage,  and  that  both  they  and 
the  community  would  have  been  better  off  without. 

Now,  whilst  we  do  not  need  in  Norristown  any  as- 
sistance in.  the  matter  of  erecting  new  common 
school  buildings,  for  I  believe  we  can  compare  favor- 
ably in  that  respect  with  any  town  in  the  state,  there 
are,  however,  many  other  desiderata  in  the  cause  of 
education,  essential,  that  we  do  need,  affording  op- 
portunities at  any  moment  to  the  magnanimous,  gener- 
ous-hearted men  and  women  of  wealth,  either  great 
or  small  in  this  place,  to  perpetuate  their  memories. 

Among  the  many  things  desirable  to  assist  in  edu- 
cation, in  addition  to  what  we  already  have,  I  might 
mention  the  following  as  being  the  more  prominent: 
A  good  library,  a  complete  set  of  philosophical  and 
other  instruments  for  illustration,  a  good  high  school 
building,  and  a  good  normal  school  building. 

We  have  erected  in  the  borough  of  Norristown 
during  the  last  seven  years,  nineteen  new  and  addi- 
tional school  rooms,  and  not  only  have  they  been 
erected,  but  they  have  been  filled  with  pupils.  The 
average  daily  attendance  eight  years  ago  was  about 
nine  hundred ;  now  it  is  about  seventeen  hundred ; 
it  is  very  well  known  that  our  population  has  not  in- 
creased in  that  proportion ;  in  fact,  the  increase  in 
population  has  been  very  trifling  in  that  period  of 
time.  It  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  greatly 
improved  the  grading  of  our  schools  within  this  time, 
as  well  as  the  building  of  good  and  attractive  houses, 
and  furnishing  convenient  and  well  arranged  rooms, 
with  new  and  improved  furniture.  We  have  also  a 
Superintendent  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  use  his  endeavors  to  carry  out  the 
laws,  rules  and  regulations,  to  suggest  improve- 
ments, etc.,  and  who,  by  the  way,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
does  his  duty,  and  is  interested  in  the  work  as  he 
should  be. 

One  suggestion  I  would  briefly  mention  at  this 
point,  as  the  matter  of  compulsory  education  has 
•been  considerably  agitated  during  the  past  few  years 
—that  if  we  were  to  use  our  utmost  energies  in  pro- 
coring  the  best  of  everything  that  pertains  to  the  pro- 
per carrying  out  of  the  public  school  system  in  this 
state  as  it  is  at  present,  in  the  way  of  employing  first- 
class  teachers,  and  only  those  who  are  flrst-class, 
have  first-class  buildings,  rooms  and  furniture,  and 
first-class  janitors,  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  and, 
in  fact,  make  the  school-room  what  every  intelligent 
public  school  man  and  woman  who  has  taken  pains 
sufficient  to  visit  first-class  schools  and  read  the  pro- 
per books  on  the  subject,  will  tell  you  it  should  be, 
and  then  plenty  of  good  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  it  is  my  opinion  we  would  need 
no  compulsory  act  of  the  legislature.  At  any  rate  I 
think  the  above  is  worth  trying  before  the  other 
should  be  resorted  to.  observer. 


A  QUESTION  PROPOUNDED. 


THE  following  communication  appeared 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Bucks  county 
Intelligencer.  Both  ''Fair  Play"  and  the 
Editor  he  addresses  have  fallen  into  a  seri- 
ous mistake,  in  assuming  that  ''no  more  than 
one-half  of  the  pupils  that  attend  normal 
schools  intend  teaching."  The  actual  pro- 
portion who  declare  their  intention  to  be- 
come teachers,  and  whose  names  are  reported 
to  the  School  Department  as  teacher-stu- 
dents, is  about  two'thirds  of  the  whole;  and 
in  all  the  schools  there  are  always  some  pre- 
paring to  teach  who  are  not  thus  reported. 
But  it  is  a  serious  question,  as  "  Fair  Play" 
puts  it,  whether  the  State  Normal  Schools 
ought  not  to  be  confined  strictly  to  their 
work  of  preparing  teachers.  The  school  at 
Millersville  some  years  ago  adopted  the 
policy  of  refusing  all  applicants  who  did  not 
intend  to  become  teachers ;  but  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  very  closely  adhered  to.  The 
law  allows  non-professional  students  to  be 
admitted  only  after  all  professional  students 
who  may  apply  have  been  provided  for.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  however,  at  this  time, 
to  discuss  the  relation  of  our  normal  schools 
to  the  state,  or  to  other  educational  inter- 
ests ;  our  only  object  is  to  give  "  Fair  Play" 
a  hearing,  and  to  invite  an  answer  to  his 
questions,  if  an  answer  can  be  given,  from 
some  of  our  Normal  School  men. 

Mr,  Editor  :  In  a  recent  issue,  in  referring  to  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  Normal  School  at  Norristown 
you  say  that  probably  not  more  than  one- half  of  the 
pupils  that  attend  normal  schools  intend  teaching. 
You  are  right,  no  doubt ;  consequently  would  it  not 
be  well  for  the  state  to  pause  for  a  time  and  con- 
sider what  she  is  doing?  She  has  already,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
given  to  her  several  normal  schools  $260,000,  be- 
sides what  she  has  paid  yearly  to  their  graduates  who 
intend  teaching.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  not  a  great 
injustice  to  the  many  academies  scattered  throughout 
the  state  ? 

One-half  of  the  normal  school  pupils  never  intend 
teaching.  Why  then  should  the  state  enable  these 
schools  to  bid  lower  for  these  pupils  than  the  acade- 
mies can  ?  Millions  of  dollars  are  invested  through- 
out the  state  in  private  schools.  Should  the  state 
make  this  property  of  no  value  by  enabling  corpora- 
tions to  take  their  patronage  from  them  ?  The  state 
knows  no  private  enterprise  in  its  efforts  to  educate 
her  children,  some  one  mav  reply.  Then  let  her  be 
honest.  If  she  means  to  aid  normal  schools,  only  let 
them  be  normal  schools — schools  for  the  education 
of  teachers — no  others.  If  she  means  to  assist  any 
institutions  that  will  assist  her  in  the  education  of 
her  coming  citizens,  let  her  do  so.  But  no  more 
academies  under  the  guise  of  normal  schools  to  rob 
those  already  in  existence.  In  this  county  there  is 
at  least  $100,000  invested  in  private  schools.  Will 
her  citizens  quietly  allow,  a  system  of  legislation  to 
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go  on  that  shall  sink  this  capital  ?  Normal  schools 
are  a  negessity.  We  believe  the  state  should  aid 
them.  But  we  insist  that  they  shall  be  normal 
schools;  and  we  put  the  question,  are  there  not 
enough,  if  those  already  in  existence  were  limited  to 
their  proper  work  ?  Has  not  the  state  already  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  her  teachers  ?  If,  as  some 
one  may  reply,  these  schools  are  overflowing,  and 
there  is  not  room  for  all  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
teaching,  let  those  who  do  not  belong  there  go  where 
they  do  belong.  *'Hard,"  says  another  "  these  pupils 
can  receive  a  better  education  for  the  price  charged 
in  the  normal  schools  than  they  can  in  the  acade- 
mies.'' Is  that  what  the  state  is  engaged  in,  pro- 
viding institutions  of  a  higher  grade  than  her  public 
schools  for  the  education  of  her  vouth  ?  Then,  why 
this  partiality  ?  Why  should  a  few  communities  be 
benefited,  a  few  institutions  aided,  and  the  many  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves  ?  fair  play. 


ENEMIES  IN  THE  REAR. 


IN  pinching  times,  when  panics  come,  and 
people  are  compelled  to  retrench  their 
expenditures,  many  persons,  in  most  unac- 
countable blindness,  begin  with  reducing 
the  expenses  required  to  provide  good  schook 
for  their  children.  They  must  continue  to 
live  in  costly  houses,  they  cannot  give  up 
their  fine  horses  and  carriages,  their  dress, 
their  style  of  living,  and  the  number  of  ser- 
vants employed  must  be  the  same;  but  in 
order  to  make  the  necessary  saving  their 
children  must  be  brought  home  from  school 
or  college,  or  the  work  of  home  education 
must  be  crippled  by  lessening  the  expendi- 
tures for  school  houses,  shortening  school 
terms,  and  lowering  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
Now,  we  favor  the  strictest  economy  in 
school  expenditures;  we  are  against  every 
improvement  that  does  not  pay  financially ; 
we  consider  no  punishment  too  great  for  the 
man  who  converts  the  building  or  furnishing 
of  a  school-house  or  the  supplying  of  schools 
with  text-books  into  a  selfish,  money-making 
job ;  but  we  do  hope  our  people,  even  in 
these  hard  times,  will  save  all  the  money 
they  can  in  other  ways  before  they  begin  to 
withhold  that  which  goes  to  furnish  educa- 
tional facilities  for  their  children.  Nothing 
else  can  be  so  badly  spared.  It  is  better 
even  to  starve  the  body  than  to  starve  the 
soul. 

The  direction  from  which  the  threatened 
attack  upon  our  school  system  is  most  likely 
to  come,  is  indicated  in  the  article  below, 
extracted  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Titusville  Herald,  Let  us  watch  these  ene- 
mies in  the  rear,  and  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves: 

There  seems  to  be  growing  up  two  parties  in  this 


country  holding  diametrically  opposite  views  of  the 
functions  and  relations  of  the  public  school  system  to 
the  body  politic.  One  advocates  grand  byildiags, 
mansard  roofs  and  towers,  gymnasiums,  flower-gar- 
dens, pianos,  laboratories,  music,  drawing,  and  tiw 
ancient  and  modem  languages ;  in  fact,  the  making 
of  second-class  academies  and  colleges  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  in  which  children  can  learn  what  they 
please  and  go  as  long  as  they  please. 

The  general  inflation  and  extravagance  of  the  put 
decade  has  also  crept  into  our  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  people  everywhere  begin,  since  financial 
reverses  and  depression  have  fallen  on  the  commu- 
nity, to  perceive  that  our  school  sjrstem  has  entirely 
changed  from  its  original  purpose,  namely,  that  df 
giving  each  child  the  rudiments  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, and  has  thereby  entailed  extraordinary  bur- 
dens upon  tax-payers.  The  other  class,  whose  voices 
have  been  drowned  for  the  past  ten  years,  hold  that 
the  common  school  system  was  inaugurated  solely  to 
impart  the  rudiments  of  a  common  English  edaca- 
tion,  and  not  to  teach  **  accomplishments"  or  those 
branches  which  are  not  strictly  useful  and  necessary 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  This  question  !A 
curtailing  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  common 
schools  hSas  lately  been  brought  into  prominence  by 
the  proposed  closing  of  the  common  schools  of 
Rochester,  for  lack  of  money  to  carry  them  on,  the 
appropriation  having  been  exhausted.  The  press  of 
the  country  are  taking  up  the  subject  and  agitating  it 
freely,  and  in  the  Ohio  I..egislature  on  Wednesday  . 
last,  Mr.  Worthington  introduced  a  bill  amendatory 
of  the  school  law.  Its  provisions  radically  change 
the  charactor.of  the  school  system  as  at  present 
practiced.  It  declares  that  the  English  alphabet, 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  composition,  conversation  and  elocation  ' 
shall  be  the  only  branches  taught.  //  restricts  the 
age  of  pupils  to  the  period  between  seven  and  six-  . 
teen  years.  The  state  aid  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  . 
several  cities  and  counties,  not  according  to  the 
population,  but  on  the  average  attendance  of  scholan  . 
during  the  school  term  or  year,  as  the  case  mav  be.  \ 
It  provides  for  the  careful  noting  of  daily  attenoancc 
and  the  enumeration  of  children  between  the  ages 
during  which  they  may  attend  school. 


A  MECHANIC  ON  DRAWING. 


THE  Reading  Times  and  Dispatch  of 
December  2d,  contains  the  following 
commuhication  on  **  Drawing  in  Our  Public 
Schools"  by  a  "Mechanic,  His  sugges- 
tions are  of  a  practical,  common-sense  char- 
acter, and  ought  to  awaken  attention  espedall  j 
among  workjngmen.  Practical  training, 
such  as  he  describes,  should  of  course  be  had 
in  our  schools.  Drawing  we  regard  of  great 
importance.  There  are,  however,  culture 
studies  as  well  as  bread-and-butter  branches. 
A  wise  old  book  has  it:  ** These  things 
ought  ye  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other  undone."      % 

Our  schools  are  certainly  worthy  of  all  the  cost 
they  entail  upon  the  tax-payers;  but  in  certain  par- 
ticulars the  studies  are  not  of  that  practical  nature 
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^hich  will  enable  a  graduate,  much  less  one  of  a 
lower  grade,  to  leave  school  as  many  are  obliged  to 
do,  owing  to  their  circumstances  in  life,  and  enter 
the  various  workshops  to  earn  their  living  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  into  useful  practice  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  years  of  patient  study. 

I  plead  for  the  teaching  of  useful  drawing,  such 
as  would  enable  the  boy  who  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  a  situation  as  an  apprentice  to  a  good 
carpenter,  to  make  drawings  in  detail  of  all  the 
house  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged.  Or  the 
check-shirted  boy  in  a  machine  shop,  to  make 
drawings  and  calculations  of  the  power  of  an  en- 
gine or  the  siae  of  the  boiler  necessary  to  give  proper 
power  for  that  engine.  Or  the  bricklayer's  appren- 
tice, to  say  how  many  bricks  and  how  much  lime 
and  sand  it  will  require  to  make  a  wall  of  a  given 
size. 

This  knowledge  is  the  practical,  and  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  in  question  is  the  ornamental, 
and  very  proper  later  in  the  days  of  apprenticeship. 
Pray,  of  what  use  is  Latin  or  Greek  to  such  boys,  or 
how  can  they  apply  such  knowledge  ?  There  are  a 
great  many  poor  men's  sons  who  are  mentally  quali- 
fied, if  their  circumstances  in  life  would  allow  them, 
to  fill  the  highest  positions  in  life,  could  they  afford  to 
to  wait,  where  their  bright  talents  would  not  only  ben- 
efit themselves  but  bless  mankind  in  general.  But  in- 
stead of  that  we  find  the  boy  in  some  workshop 
where  those  surrounding  him  are  comparatively  with- 
out education,  but  are  far  up  in  the  scale  of  mechani- 
cal workmanship.  Our  boy  is  not  long  in  finding  out 
and  taking  the  mental  calibre  of  the  men  around  him. 
He  naturally  looks  down  upon  those  wfio  are  his  in- 
feriors in  knowledge,  and  often  ask  him  to  make 
calculations  as  to  how  much  lumber  it  will  take  for 
the  work,  or  what  size  they  should  make  an  engine 
to  do  such  work.  In  fact,  the  very  things  the  boy 
expects  to  learn  from  the  journeyman,  he  finds  him 
ignorant  of.  This,  of  course,  disgusts  the  boy  with 
his  trade,  little  thinking  that  this  man  has  spent  his 
boyish  years  in  the  shop,  arriving  by  slow  stages  of 
experience  to  that  manual  skill  which  it  takes  years 
to  acquire.  This  disgust  makes  him  dissatisfied  with 
the  wages  he  receives,  for  why  should  one  so  inferior 
receive  thrice  the  amount  of  wages  he  does  ?  Finally 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  quit,  thinking  he  has  ac- 
quired enough  experience  to  help  himself  through  life; 
bat  he  does  not  get  employment  as  readily  as  he  hoped 
for,  and  loiters  about  "sponging"  upon  an  old  mother 
or  father,  hoping  that  something  will  turn  up.  Kind 
parents  think  their  son  is  not  properly  appreciated, 
though  he  is  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Idleness  generally  begets  bad  habits,  but  the  son 
possibly  determines  to  become  respectable,  and  gets 
into  the  office  of  some  pettifogger  where  he  aspires 
to  the  law,  or  it  may  be  in  a  physician's  office,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  acquires  the  ability  to  kill  equal  to 
the  best  needle-gun  invented.  Or,  it  may  be,  his 
pious  inclinations  may  lead  him  into  the  pulpit,  where 
the  boy  may  bring  his  Latin  and  Greek  into  play  in 
a  small  way  in  the  translations  of  science  as  under- 
stood by  old  fogies  of  three  thousand  years  ago;  and 
ten  to  one  he  will  not  advance  one  useful  idea,  but 
confine  himself  to  the  translated  knowledge. 

Now,  take  the  boy  who  may  have  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  practical  drawing,  such  as 
suggested  above.  His  country  may  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  war,  and  bis  skill  will  be  wanted  and  in  a  few 
<lays,  Ericsson<>like,  a  Monitor  would  appear  upon 
Pttper,  then  in  actual  life  changing  the  navies  of  the  I 


world.  Or  a  Howe  would  place  a  sewing  machine 
before  the  wonder-struck  seamstresses,  enabling 
armies  to  be  clothed  in  a  few  days ;  or  a  Bessemer 
<  will  come  to  the  front  to  bless  mankind  with  inven- 
tions in  steel. 

Look  back,  if  you  please,  to  your  boyhood  days, 
and  see  the  picture  ot  a  miserable  representation  of 
a  ship  in  full  sail,  headine  some  shipping  list  in  a 
paltry  newspaper,  printed  by  the  slow  process  of 
that  age  whose  power  was  concentrated  in  the  arm 
of  the  pressman,  and  assisted  by  the  begrimed 
printer's  boy.  Compare  that  picture  with  the  auto- 
matic printing  press  and  the  life-like  steamship  of 
to-day.  The  former  occupied  as  many  months  in 
crossmg  the  ocean  as  the  latter  does  days,  and  the 
printing  press  throws  off  more  copies  in  one  minute 
than  the  former  did  in  an  hour. 

Now  has  Latin  and  Greek  accomplished  any 
thing  to  equal  this?  If  mechanical  drawing  has 
done  so  much  within  the  past  forty  years,  what 
might  be  the  result,  if  the  same  amount  of  time 
would  be  given  to  mechanical  drawing  that  is  now 
wasted  upon  French,  German,  but  worst  of  all,  upon 
Latin  and  Greek.  These  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  only  the  ornamental  teachings,  and  are  the 
shading  which  will  beautify  to  some  extent  the  pic- 
tures to  which  inventive  genius  will  give  form  and 
life,  as  the  Great  Architect  intended  when  he  gave 
the  various  abilities  which  endow  mankind. 

The  above  are  the  views  of  one  who  knows  the 
need,  and  but  speaks  the  opinions,  of  thousands  like 
himself.  mechanic. 


THE  CENTENNLA.L  EXPOSITION. 


XHE  issue  of  The  Centennial  for  Decem- 
ber contains  much  matter  of  interest 
ing  to  the  great  Exposition.  The  plans 
of  the  buildings,  which  will  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  twenty  acres,  were  adopted  some 
months  since ;  the  first  spade  was  put  into 
the  ground  on  the  4th  of  July  last;  the 
work  is  being  pushed  on  with  energy,  and 
to  facilitate  the  shipment  of  material  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  laid  a  special 
track  to  the  grounds.  The  material  used 
will  be  granite,  glass  and  iron,  and  the  cost 
of  the  completed  structures  will  not  be  less 
than  two  millions  of  dollars.  Space  is  being 
rapidly  engaged  by  exhibitors  both  from  our 
own  and  foreign  countries,  and  prospects  for 
a  most  satisfactory  exhibition  were  never 
more  encouraging  than  at  this  writing.  In 
this  connection  we  transfer  to  our  columns 
from  the  Sunday  Press  of  December  13th,  a 
stirring  response  to  an  editorial  commenting 
unfavorably  upon  what  it  was  pleased  to 
style  "  The  Philadelphia  Show." 

We  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  There  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  when  she  was 
the  most  populous  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous 
city  on  this  continent.  Throughout  all  the  colonies 
her  citizens  were  honored  as  the  most  honest  and 
patriotic  of  men,  and  her  name  was  a  synonym  for 
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justice,  intelligence  and  thrift.  In  an  hour  of  sore 
distress,  when  New  England,  ''  stung  by  the  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune,'!  cried  out  for  succor  to  the 
peaceful  Quaker  settlement  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware,  there  gathered  within  the  walls  of  a  plain 
edifice  that  still  stands  to  verify  these  words,  in  a  se- 
cluded spot  near  the  heart  of  our  city,  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  several  Provinces  to  determine  the 
future  of  America.  It  is  recorded  in  history  that  an 
association  of  Philadelphia  carpenters  tendered  the 
free  use  of  their  hall  to  this  convention,  and  that  the 
delegates  thankfully  accepted  the  offer.  There  Phila- 
delphia welcomed  the  first  Continental  Congress; 
there  occurred  the  first  "  Philadelphia  show."  We 
celebrated  the  Centennial  of  that  event  the  other  day, 
in  the  same  room,  the  same  colors  flying,  the  same 
lofty  patriotism  swelling  to  our  lips.  Two  years 
later,  Philadelphia  welcomed  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  her  hall  of  state,  and  from  the  belfry  tower 
there  rang  out  on  the  tranquil  air,  one  summer  day, 
the  Declaration  of  America's  Independence.  Still 
stands  the  venerable  hall,  with  the  bell  which  an- 
nounced the  glad  tidings.  There  was  Freedom  bom, 
and  there  we  held  our  second  ** Philadelphia  show." 

When,  since  those  brave  days  of  old,  has  our 
loyalty  faltered  ?  First  the  cradle,  then  the  nurse, 
last  the  shrine  of  the  nation's  liberties,  when  has 
Philadelphia  failed  to  keep  her  sacred  trust  ?  The 
descendants  of  that  brave  citizen  whose  vote  saved 
the  Declaration  when  it  was  in  peril  of  defeat,  did 
their  part,  and  fought  like  men  on  the  great  field  of 
the  Rebellion.  It  was  Philadelphia's  sons,  still  loyal 
to  their  ancestry,  who  turned  the  tide  at  Gettysburg, 
and  drove  the  rebels  south  again. 

Is  our  loyalty  to  the  Union  in  every  hour  of  her 
need  so  soon  forgotten,  that  the  nation's  heart  beats 
coldly  for  us  now  ?  None  scorned  to  feast  at  our 
tables  one  hundred  years  ago  \  none,  a  dozen  years 
in  the  past,  when  our  streets  resounded  dailv  to  the 
tread  of  martial  feet,  and  our  wives,  our  mothers  and' 
our  sisters  fed  an  army  as  it  marched  the  city  through. 
The  "  Philadelphia  ^ows  "  of  the  past — who  spoke 
of  them  once  with  other  than  reverence  or  gratitude  ? 
Our  hands  prepared  them  then,  as  now;  and  that 
which  we  gladly  did,  we  oflfered  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  which  was  proud  to  accept  our  unfailing  hos- 
pitality. Has  the  remembrance  of  these  things  so 
wholly  passed  away  that  any — ^least  of  all  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian — should  scorn  our  welcome  now?  The 
theme  chokes  us.  Undismayed  by  Congressional 
neglect,  national  forgetfulness,hard  times  and  prophe- 
cies of  failure,  this  tax -ridden  city  has  once  more 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  nation,  and  pledged 
her  sacred  honor  to  the  success  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration.  She  has  depleted  her  public  treasury 
that  the  great  work  may  go  on.  Her  citizens,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  have  contributed  freely  of  all  their 
means  to  the  great  cause,  and  still  stand  ready  for 
any  sacrifice.  In  every  ward  of  this  cfty  brave  wo- 
men are  working  without  hope  of  recognition,  unsel- 
fishly giving  the  best  works  of  their  hands  and  hearts 
to  this  labor  of  love.  At  the  very  time  when  other 
cities  importuned  Congress  not  to  give  one  cent 
towards  the  Exposition,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
assembled  under  the  shadow  of  Independence  Hall, 
were  declaring  that  the  anniversary  of  American 
freedom  must  and  of  right  ought  to  be  celebrated. 

Spare  us,  O  thoughtless  countrymen — enemies 
never,  brothers  always — these  pangs  of  loyalty 
despised.  Your  country  is  our  country,  our  honor 
yours;  yours  and  ours  the  proud  privilege  of  cele- 


brating the  hundreth  year  of  liberty.  Yoked  together 
in  all  exercise  of  noble  means,  let  us  complete  tbe 
century  together,  still  cherishing  the  faith  for  which 
» our  fathers  fought,  the  hopes  Tor  which  they  died, 
the  inspiration  of  their  memory.  Dumb  forever  be 
the  lips  that  would  speak  lightly  of  our  patriotism! 
palsied  the  hands  that  would  write  our  sluune !  Bet- 
ter, far  better,  that  we  passed  away  and  left  no  trace, 
than  to  prove  unworthy  in  our  hour  of  crowning 
glory. 
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ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


ALL  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  extracts  from  the  late 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers' 
Orphan  schools. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  past  has  been  a  year  of  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  Soldiers*  Orphan  schools.  Never  before 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  system  have  the  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  the  state  been  generally  so 
well  clothed,  so  well  instructed,  or  so  well  looked 
after.  Some  of  the  schools  are  now  really  modeb 
in  their  way,  doing  credit  equally  to  those  who  man* 
age  them,  and  to  Uie  state. 

The  number  of  orphan  children  receiving  support 
from  the  state  was,  on  the  first  day  of  September  last, 
2,948,  being  a  falling  off  of  215  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  children  admitted  to  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  leached  nearly  550.  The  causes  thaf 
bring  in  so  mi[ny  children  at  this  late  period  in  the 
history  of  the'system,  are  those  mentioned  in  the  last 
report.  They  cannot  operate  much  longer.  Nearly 
a  thousand  of  those  now  in  school  will  leave  before 
this  time  next  year;  and  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1879,  all  who  then  remain  under  the  care  of  the  state 
will  be  discharged,  and  Pennsylvania  will  begin  to 
reap,  without  further  expenditures,  the  full  harvest 
of  her  noble  charity 

The  system  cost  the  past  year  ^50,879.49,  against 
a  cost  of  1^67,132.84  in  1873.  Of  this  sum,  l5,ooo 
was  expended  in  preparing,  at  the  State  Normal 
schools,  discharged  orphans  of  suitable  age  and  quali- 
fications for  teachers.  For  the  four  years  of  work 
that  remains  to  be  done,  there  will  probably  be  re- 
quired $1,200,000,  and  this  sum  added  to  the  amount 
already  expended,  will  make  an  aggregate  of  l5>^f 
000 — a  large  expenditure  of  money;  but  in  making  it 
the  state  has  paid  an  honest  debt,  and,  I  believe, 
made  a  good  investment  even  in  a  financial  sense. 

The  following  is  a  comprehensive  summaiy  of 
the  system : 

COMPREHENSIVE  SUMMARY. 

Number  of  institutions  in  which  there 

are  soldiers*   orphans    -        -        . 
Number  of  orphans  in  schools  and 

homes.  May  31,  1874    .        .        - 
Number  admitted  on  order  from  May 

31,   1873,  to    September    i,    1874, 
Number  of  discharges  from   May  31, 

1873,  to  SeptemMr  I,  1874 
Number  of  orphans  -in  charge  of  the 

State,  September  i,  1874  - 
Number  of  orders  of  admission  issued 

since  system  went  into  operation  -  - 
Number  of  orphans  admitted  since  sys> 

tern  went  i^to  operation 
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3*071 
540 
813 
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Number  of  applications  now  on  file.  None. 

Probable  number  of  orphans  that  will 

be  cared  for  under  the  system     -  7>Soo 

Cost  of  system  for  the  past  year  -    -    ^  450,879  49^ 
Whole  cost  of  the  system  since  going 

into  operation  -  -  -  -  4*3S5>556  U 
Probable  amount  of  future  appropria- 

dons  that  will  be  needed,    -        -     1,200/xx)  00 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

This  statement  shows  the  exact  financial  condition 
of  the  Department  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  moneys  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1874,  were  as 
follows : 

Stare  appropriation    -         ^60,000  00 
Unexpended    balance    for 

1873      ....    42,248  88. 
Amount  accruing  from  loans      2,450  00 

I5<H,698  88 

Expended   for   education, 
maintenance  and  cloth- 
ing   -        -        -        -    ^35,653  08 
For    soldiers'    orphans    at 

Normal  schools      -        -      5*000  00 
For  outdoor  relief  and  by 
special  act  for  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Ketler        ...      1,747  59 


450,879  49 


Expenses  of  department    •      8,478  82 


Balance  in  treasury  to  the 

credit  of  department    -  53>8i9  39 

'  ■ 

OUT-DOOR  RSUEF. 

Fifty-six  children  received  out-door  relief  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  dollars  each,  qiaking  an  aggregate 
of  #1,517-50. 

soldiers'  orphans  in  normal  schools. 

Fifty  three  soldiers'  orphans  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  received  instruction  at  the  several  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  report  thus  speaks  of  them:  "Asa 
body  these  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  acquitted 
themselves  very  creditably,  one  of  them  graduating 
with  honor  and  many  others  occupying  positions  in 
the  higher  classes  of  the  schools  to  which  they  were 
attached.  Nearly  all  those  who  attended  Norpial 
schools  last  vear  are  now  teaching  at  fair  salaries. 
Some  sixty  nve  new  ones,  all  girls,  have  taken  their 
places,  to  be  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  brightest  and 
best  of  thos^  that  still  remain  in  the  orphan  schools. 
Several  hundred  orphans  instructed  by  the  state  are 
now  teaching  in  her  common  schools,  thus  repaying 
an  acknowledged  debt." 

homes  closed. 

The  Homes  being  less  under  the  control  of  the 
fttate  than  the  schools  and  better  adapted  for  young 
children  than  for  those  somewhat  advanced  in  their 
studies,  the  policy  of  the  department  for  some  time 
has  been  to  withdraw  the  soldiers'  orphans  from  the 
fonner  institutions  and  place  them  in  the  latter.  In 
this  way  have  been  closed  Emaus  Orphan  Home,  at 
Middletown ;  St.  James'  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Lancas- 
ter; Wilkesbarre  Home  of  the  Friendless,  at  Wilkes- 
barre ;  Episcopal  Church  Home,  at  Pittsburgh ;  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  Home  of  the  Friendless,  at 
Allegheny;  and  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Orphan 
Asylum,  at  Allegheny.  The  number  of  pupils  now 
remaining  at  the  Homes  scarcely  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred.   ^  least  one-half  of  these  are  in  institutions 


where  the  facilities  of  instruction  are  equal  to  those 
of  the  schools,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
are  orphans,  the  peculiar  religious  views  of  whose 
friends  forbid  their  being  placed  in  any  but  institu- 
tions under  the  care  of  the  church.  A  few  remain 
to  be  transferred  next  year. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Our  orphan  school  system  as  organized  is  very 
difficult  to  manage.  Many  of  the  institutions  in 
which  soldiers'  orphans  have  been  placed  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  particular  churches.  They  re- 
ceived these  soldiers'  orphans  in  the  first  place  as  a 
favor,  the  greater  part  of  their  population  being  gen- 
erally of  a  different  class.  They  have  their  own  in- 
ternal policy  and  external  relationships  which  they 
are  averse  to  having  disturbed,  and  it  requires  ex- 
ceedingly nice  handling  on  the  part  of  the  state 
officers  in  charge  of  the  soldiers'  orphans  to  secure 
all  the  necessary  care  and  instruction  for  the  orphans, 
and  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  authorities  of  the  in- 
stitutions, or  of  the  churches  that  control  them. 

The  schools  that  aye  not  under  church  control  are 
all  private  property.  The  state  has  not  invested  a 
dollar  in  one  'of  these  schools,  nor  does  the  state 
directly  employ  a  single  person  connected  with 
them.  They  are  all  owned  by  individuals,  and  con- 
trolled by  them  under  a  contract  conditioned  by  the 
statute  with  the.  state.  Private  interest,  unless  en- 
tirely unselfish,  is  apt  to  antagonize  public  interest, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  orphan 
school  system.  The  hold  the  state  has  upon  it  is  a 
loose  one.  It  cannot  order  summarily  the  dismis- 
sion of  an  improper  employee  or  an  incompetent 
teacher.  It  cannot  directly  order  an  additional 
building  or  new  furniture.  The  lever  it  uses  in  all 
its  work  concerning  the  matter  is  a  short  one.  If 
the  state  owned  the  school  property,  and  employed 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  schools,  improvements 
could  be  made  at  once,  and  difficulties  could  be 
settled  without  delay.  As  it  b,  the  only  penalty 
the  state  can  inflict  on  the  authorities  of  the  schools 
for  bad  management  is  the  grave  one  of  removing 
the  children,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  claim  for 
damages  and  the  probable  censure  of  the  officer  sub- 
jecting the  state  to  such  a  burden.  This  statement 
is  not  made  by  way  of  complainti  The  system 
adopted  for  taking  care  of  the  orphans  was  the  only 
one  possible  at  the  time  1t  was  inaugurated.  On 
the  whole,  there  may  be  as  little  objection  to  it  as  to 
any  other,  but  I  thus  answer  the  few  unreasoning 
persons  who  seem  to  expect  the  state  officers  super- 
vising this  system  to  build  up  and  pull  down,  to  put 
in  and  take  out,  to  give  orders  and  enforce  obedi- 
ence with  the  rapidi^  of  a  general  in  command  of 
an  army.  The  only  possible  supervision  is  moral 
rather  than  military  in  its  character. 

conclusion. 

The  Superintendent  concludes  his  report 
as  follows : 

The  supervision  of  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools 
was  intrusted  to  me  nearly  four  years  ago  by  legis- 
lative authority.  I  did  not  seek  or  wish  the  charge. 
I  was  well  acquainted  with  its  difficulties.  When  it 
came  into  my  hands,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the 
personal  friends  who  had  aided  in  putting  it  there^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  system  itself  and  the  honor  of 
'  Pennsylvania  in  establishing  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
helpless  orphans  of  our  dead  heroes,  I  resolved  to 
spare  no  effort  necessary  to  lif^  it  up  to  a  high  place 
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ip  the  confidence  and  affections  of  our  people,  to 
free  it  from  every  stain,  and  make  it  a  crown  of 
glory  for  the  land  of  Penn.  The  task  has  been  the 
severest  of  my  life.  No  one  can  know  the  thought 
I  have  given  it,  or  the  anxiety  it  has  occasioned  me. 
The  end  draws  near.  The  reward  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  duty  done.  The  fruits  of  the  work  are  with 
the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  with  God. 


Every- DAY  Sculpture,— Probably  neither  artist 
nor  author,  however  superior  in  his  special  vocation, 
inspires  that  reverent,  almost  devotional  homage, 
which  every  mind  pays  instinctively  to  the  sculptor. 
How  often  we  hear  the  word  "divine !"  in  connection 
with  the  works  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  Angelo. 
How,  with  <*  bated  breath*'  and  rapt  attention,  we 
eaze  upon  their  marbles,  fancying  the  eye  and  hand 
Siat  fashioned  them  must  own  more  thap  human  skill. 

Yet,  every  day,  nay,  every^hour,  we  are  hacking 
away,  with  whatever  weapons  come  to  hand,  upon 
material  more  precious  than  the  snow-pure  marble, 
more  costly  than  bronze,  and  more  enduring  than 
granite.  We  give  little  thought  to  our  tools,  little  to 
3)e  material,  less  to  the  result,  though  it  is  imperisha- 
ble. So  pliant  is  this  substance  that  even  a  look  can 
aid  to  mold  it,  a  whispered  word  may  stain,  or  a  blow 
change  its  expression  forever ;  '*  clay  to  receive,  mar- 
ble to'  retain." 

How  thoughtlessly,  how  pitilessly,  lioM^  weakly, 
and  how  wickedly  we  hack  and  hew  at  immortal 
souls  t  and,  unlike  the  sculptor,  we  have  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  doing  our  work  first  in  clay,  then  patiently 
and  skillfully  reproducing  only  perfect  lines  and 
curves  in  the  enduring  stone ;  no,  our  mistakes  and 
sins  against  our  work  have  no  such  remedy.  The 
cruel  words  that  cut  so  deeply;  the  feigned  love  that 
warmed  a  heart  to  melting  tenderness,  thenfi'oze  it  to 
ice  when  the  love  became  no  longer  amusing  or  ex- 
pedient ;  the  fa.lsehoods  that  stained  and  marred  can 
never  be  effaced.  The  scars  and  seams  made  by  our 
weakness  or  wickedness  on  the  hearts  of  our  fellow- 
mortals,  neither  tears  nor  prayers  can  erase. 

Everything  we  do  or  say,  nay  more,  everything  we 
leave  undone  or  unsaid,  that  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected in  our  position  and  circumstances,  has  its 
effect  upon  those  associated  with  us.  And  how  care- 
less we  are  about  exerting  influence ;  because  we  can- 
not do  some  grand,  vast  good  to  our  race,  we  think 
we  have  no  field  of  labor.  We  forget  that  often  a 
cheerful,  hearty  "  good-morning"  greeting  may  be  the 
very  "  cup  of  cold  water"  that  will  keep  a  thirsty,  for- 
lorn soul  refreshed  throughout  the  day. 

In  our  indifference  or  selfishness,  thinking  we  are 
not  "our  brother's  keeper,"  we  cut  and  rend  the 
finest  feelings  of  his  soul,  destroy  his  trust  in  human 
goodness,  weaken  his  faith  in  Deity,  in  truth  and  love 
and  honor,  and  go  calmly  on  our  own  pleasant  lives, 
little  thinking,  perhaps  little  caring,  that  we  have 
helped  to  distort  and  destrov  what,  but  for  us,  would 
have  been  a  grandly  beautiful  life,  a  source  of  good 
and  joy,  a  "thing  of  beauty  forever." 

Ah  !  we  ought  rather  strive  to  make  our  own  and 
other's  lives  sach  as  shall  gain  a  "  well  done"  from 
the  Divine  Sculptor.— ^i99«/i>  V,  PetHt  in  Phreno- 
logical Journals 


SCHOOL  EXERCISES. 


THE  following  article,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  contains  suggestions  of  value  for  teach- 
ers, especially  for  those  in  primary  schools: 

There  is  one  part  of  common  school  educafion 
which  should  have  the  most  careful  study  of  school 
boards  and  teachers.  Children  are  taught  the  alpha- 
bet, and  they  then  receive  some  rudimentary  lessons 
in  reading,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  combination  of  let- 
ters to  form  syllables,  and  of  syllables  to  form  words. 
They  are  taught  spelling  as  an  act  of  memory,  and 
when  more  advanced  they  are  exercised  in  "  defini- 
tions" or  "expositors,"  or  dictionaries  in  varioos 
forms  which  seem  designed  to  give  each  word  its  dis- 
tinct and  separate  meaning,  the  pupil  taking  one 
word  at  a  time,  and  considering  it  as  if  it  were  the 
only  thing  of  the  kind  in  existence.  When  a  pupil 
has  become  tolerably  well  advanced  in  the  varioui, 
studies  which  form  the  school  course,  as  geography, 
physiology,  grammar,  arithmetic  and  other  branches, 
he  has  only  incidentally /ran»^<//^  read,  and  perhaps 
has  learned  to  like  reading.  But  to  the  reading,  as 
a  separate  and  important  branch  of  education,  the 
prevailing  idea  of  teaching  does  not  give  due  promi- 
nence. The  reading  exercises  in  schools  seem  to  be 
mainly  directed  towards  elocution,  which  is  well 
enough  if  not  made  exclusive,  aqd  there  appears  to 
be  too  little  attention  to  giving  the  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  words,  their  meaning  and  their  uses  while  they 
are  being  exercised  in  reading.  Laborious  memoriz- 
ing takes  the  place  of  what,  by  reading,  woald  be  of 
easy  acquisition,  and  things  which  might  be  acquired 
almost  unconsciously  are  drilled  into  the  mind  at  a 
great  cost  of  time  and  labor. 

When  a  pupil  is  to  be  taught  a  foreign  tongue,  or 
a  dead  language,  the  leading  idea  of  his  teacher,  if 
the  teacher  be  competent,  is  to  supply  him  at  first 
with  a  vocabulary  which  he  can  apply.  He  is  made 
to  "  construe,"  and  by  translating  the  foreign  tongue 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  its  meaning.  Now,  it  would 
seem  that  something  analogous  to  this  course  should 
be  pursued  in  teaching  children  their  own  language. 
The  printed  or  written  page  is  to  the  beginner  a 
"  foreign  language."  For  "  hearing  with  the  eyes,"  as 
some  one  defines  reading,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
hearing  with  the  ears.  The  impression  made  upon  the 
miikl  by  printed  letters  is  both  slower  and  more  im- 
perfect in  a  child  than  that  made  upon  the  mind  by 
the  voice.  With  advancing  years  this  difference  in 
"  receptiveness "  is  changed.  Often  ifhsn  a  man 
hears  a  statement  read,  he  asks  for  the  book  or  paper 
that  he  may  read  it  silently  for  himself,  and  thus 
more  fully  understand  it.  He  who  desires  this  is  a 
quick  reader,  and  x^^j  rather  than  hears.  The  sounds 
of  the  words  are  not  necessary  to  inform  him  of  their 
meaning.  He  gets  the  sense  sooner  and  more  per- 
fectly by  the  sight  of  what,  to  one  who  cannot  read 
"at  a  glance,"  are  practically  but  arbitrary  charac* 
ters.  The  imperfect  reader  must  hear  his  own  voice 
when  he  tries  to  read,  and  pronounce  the  words,  on 
the  same  principle, probably, that  children  "rhyme" 
aloud  the  lessons  they  are  required  to  commit  to  me- 
mory. 

The  practice  which  seems  desirable  in  «  primary" 
education  is  that  the  jronng  pupils  should  at  the  very 
beginning,  and  as  a  part  of  their  school  exercises, 
give  such  attention  to  reading  as  would  make  them 
better  acquainted  with  language  than  with  any  single 
subject,  the  elements  of  which  are  conveyed  to  them 
in  words.    Language  is  the  uni venal  key.   As  was 
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said  by  a  man  who  taaght  himself  under  difficulties, 
« there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  can  read 
should  not  learn  what  he  chooses."    But  to  learn 
to  read  is  not  simply  to  know  the   letters    and 
their  sounds.  It  is  to  know  meanings.    This  knowl- 
edge   comes,   as   already    remarked,    upon   most 
pupils  incidentally,  and  but  very  slightly  from  the 
dictionary.    It  is  an  indirect  consequence  of  study, 
vhereas  it  might  be  made  a  potent  aid.     By  giving 
young  pupils  a  large  opportunity  to  read  as  an  end, 
afterwards  to  become  a  means  to  other  ends,  time 
would  be  saved,  and  what  is  now  drudgery  in  edu- 
cation would  become  a  pastime.    And  as  education 
makes  progress,  the  same  idea  should  be  followed — 
less  memorizing  and  more  reading.     It  is  often  re- 
marked of  desultory  students  (young  men  who  ne- 
glect their  « studies,"  strictly  so  termed,- for  miscel- 
Umeous  reading)  that  *'  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
they  know — they  were  such  poor  students."    The 
truth  is  that  they  were  unconsciously    following, 
without  system,  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  learn- 
ing.    They  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage as  enables  them  to  take  in  at  sight  what  less 
varioos  readers  require  a  long  time  to  understand. 
Plenty  of  reading,  pursued  systematically,  yet  in  a 
pleasant  mode,  and  with  some  freshness  and  variety 
of  topics,  would  save  stud^ents  much  labor.     And 
what  is  better  still,  it  would  promote  a  most  im- 
portant object  of  education.    The  object-— not  so 
much  valued  as  it  should  be — is  the  imparting  to 
the  student  a  taste  for  books  and  a  love  for  reading. 
The  peison  thus  directed  is  furnished  with  it  safe- 
guard from  many  temptations.      Any  one  who  can 
find  companions  in  books,  and  who  keeps  up  with 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  time,  can  have  good 
"company"  or  companionship  at  will.     The  more 
thorough   the  knowledge   of  language,   the  more 
complete  the  enjoyment.     LAborious  reading — the 
mere  mechanical  going  over  of  words  but  partially 
understood — is  no  pastime,  but  a  task.     If  we  would 
have  education  do  all  that  it  should  for  the  youth  of 
our  land,  we  must  make  reading  easy  to  them,  by  a 
more  thorough  education  in  the  particulars  above 
hinted  at. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S  STORY. 


WHEN  I  taught  a  district  school,  said  he,  I 
adopted  as  a  principle  to  give  as  few  rules  to 
my  scholsus  as  possible.  I  had,  however,  one  stand- 
ing rule,  which  was,  "Strive  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  do  right,"  and  the  text  of  right  under  all 
eiicamstances,  was  the  golden  rule,  "All  thinss 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  yon,  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them." 

If  an  offense  was  committed,  it  was  my  invariable 
practice  to  ask,  "  Was  it  right  ?"  **  Was  it  as  yon 
would  be  done  by  ?" 

All  my  experience  and  observation  have  con- 
vinced me  that  no  act  of  a  pupil  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  offense,  unless  it  be  such  when  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  golden  rule.  During  the  last 
year  of  my  teaching,  the  only  tests  I  ever  applied  to 
an  act  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  judge  were  those 
of  the  above  questions.  By  this  course  I  gained 
many  importtet  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plea,  "  Yon  have  not  made 
any  rule  against  it,"  which,  for  a  long  time  was  a 
tcnrible  bnMen  to  me,  lost  all  its  power. 


In  the  second  place,  by  keeping  constantly  before 
the  scholars,  as  a  standard  of  action,  the  single  text 
of  right  and  wrong,  as  one  which  they  were  to  apply 
for  themselves,  I  was  enabled  to  cultivate  in  them  a 
deep  feeline  of  personal  responsibility. 

In  the  third  place,  I  got  a  stronger  hold  on  their 
feelines,  and  acquired  a  new  power  of  cultivating 
and  directing  them. 

In  the  fourth  place  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  become  more  truthful,  honest,  trustwo/thv,  and 
manly  in  their  intercourse  with  me,  with  their  mends 
and  with  one  another. 

Once,  however,  I  was  sadly  puzzled  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  by  one  of  my  scholars. 
George  Jones  was  a  large  boy,  who  partly  through  a 
false  feeling  of  honor  and  partly  from  a  feeling  of 
stubbornness,  refused  to  give  me  some  information. 
The  circumstanoes  were  these. 

A  scholar  had  played  some  trick  which  interrupted 
the  exercises.  As  was  my  custom,  I  called  on  the 
one  who  had  done  the  mischief  to  come  forward. 
As  no  one  started,  I  repeated  the  request,  but  with 
no  success.  Finding  that  the  culprit  would  not  con- 
fess bis  guilt,  I  asked  George  if  he  knew  who  com- 
mitted the  offense. 

"  I  did  not  do  it,"  was  die  reply. 

**  But  do  you  know  who  did  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

«*Whowasit?'» 

"I  do  not  wish  to  tell." 

"  But  you  must  tell.  It  is  my  duty  to  ask  and 
yours  to  answer  me." 

« I  cannot  do  it,  said  George  firmly. 

"  Then  you  must  stop  with  me  alter  school." 

He  stopped  as  requested,  but  nothing  which  I 
could  urge  would  induce  him  to  reveal  anything. 
At  last,  out  of  patience  with  what  I  believed  to  b!i 
the  obstinacy  of  the  boy,  I  said, 

"  Well,  George,  I  have  borne  with  you  as  long  as 
I  can,  and  you  must  either  tell  me  or  be  punished." 

With  a  triumphant  look,  as  though  conscious  that 
he  had  the  better  of  me  by  an  application  of  my 
favorite  rule,  he  replied,  "I  can't  tell  you,  because  it 
would  not  be  right.  The  boy  would  not  like  to  have 
me  tell  of  him,  and  I'll  do  as  I'd  be  done  by." 

A  few  years  earlier  I  should  have  deemed  a  reply 
thus  given  me  an  insult,  and  should  have  resented  it 
accordingly;  but  experience  and  reflection  had 
taught  me  the  folly  of  this,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant applications  of  my  oft-quoted  rule  was — ^to 
judge  of  tne  nature  of  others  as  I  would  have  them 
judge  of  mine.  Yet,  for  the  moment  I  was 
staggered*  His  plea  was  plausible;  he  might  be 
honest  in  making  it  I  did  not  see  in  what  respect 
it  was  fallacious.  I  felt  that  it  would  not  do  ta 
retreat  from  my  position,  and  suffer  the  offender  to 
escape ;  and  yet  that  I  should  do  a  great  injustice  by 
compelling  a  boy  to  do  a  thing  if  he  really  believed 
it  to  be  wrong. 

After  a  little  pause  I  said,  **  Well,  George,  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  do  anything  which  is  wrong  or  which 
conflicts  with  your  golden  rule.  We  will  leave  this 
for  to-night,  and  perhaps  yon  will  alter  your  mind 
belbre  to-morrow." 

I  saw  him  privately  before  school,  and  found  him 
more  firm  in  his  refusal  than  ever.  After  the  deyo« 
tional  exercises  of  the  morning  I  began  to  question 
the  scholars,  as  was  my  wont,  on  various  points  of 
duty,  and  gradually  led  the  conversation  to  the 
golden  rule. 

<<Who/'  I  asked,  **  are  the  persons  to  whoma  M 
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the  members  of  this  school,  you  ought  to  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by  ?  Your  parents,  who  support  and 
send  you  here ;  your  schoolmates,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  work  with  yourselves ;  the  citizens  of 
the  town  who  by  taxing  themselves,  raise  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  this  school ;  the  school  commit- 
tee, who  talde  so  great  an  interest  in  your  welfare ; 
your  teacher;  or  the  scholar  who  carelessly  or  will- 
folly  commits  some  offense  against  good  order  ? 

A  hearty  ''  Yes  *'  was  responded  to  every  question 
except  the  last,  at  which  they  were  silent. 

Then,  addressing  George,  I  said,  "  Yesterday  I 
asked  vou  who  ^d  committed  a  certain  offense. 
You  refused  to  tell  me,  because  you  thought  it  would 
not  be  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by.  I  now  wish 
you  to  reconsider  the  subject.  On  one  side  are  your 
parents,  your  schooloHites,  the  citizens  of  this  town, 
the  school  committee,  and  your  teacher,  all  deeply 
interested  in  everything  affecting  the  prosperity  ot 
this  school.  On  the  other  side  is  the  boy  who,  by 
this  act,  has  shown  himself  ready  to  injure  all  these. 
To  which  party  will  you  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by?" 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  said,  '*  To  the  first ;  it 
was  William  Brown  who  did  it." 

My  triumph,  or  rather  the  triumph  of  p^nciple, 
was  complete ;  and  the  lesson  was  as  deeply  felt  by 
the  other  members  of  the  schol  as  by  him  for  whom 
it  was  specially  designed.  Professor  Allyn, 


THE  annual  sessions  of  the  County  In- 
stitutes have  been  largely  attended 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Earnest  work  has, 
for  the  most  part,  characterized  these  as- 
semblages of  teachers,  and  this  is  true  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  regard  the  week  of 
Institute  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  year 
to  the  school  work  of  the  state.  We  have 
read  with  interest  reports  of  proceedings  as 
published  by  the  local  press  in  the  several 
counties,  as  well  as  reports  that  have  reached 
us  by  letter  through  the  mails,  and  shoiild 
be  glad  to  give  extended  notice  to  the  many 
that  deserve  it,  but  our  space  is  limited  and 
we  cannot  begin,  for  we  would  not  in  justice 
know  where  to  end. 


Lancaster  County  sends  us  a  full  report 
of  proceedings,  comprising  fifty-four  pages, 
page  same  size  as  The  School  JoumaL  It 
also  contains  the  name,  grade  of  certificate, 
district,  post-of&ce  address,  name  of  school, 
length  of  school  term  in  each  district,  number 
ot  days  given,  number  of  days  present,  and 
the  monthly  salary  of  each  of  the  five  hundred 
and  forty  members  in  attendance.  Hon.  B. 
G.  Northrop,  one  of  the  instructors,  pro- 
nounced this  Institute  the  largest  he  had 
ever  attended  in  America. 


SuPT.  Ingram  has  kindly  sent  us  the  an- 
nual "Directory  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
County  of  Dauphin  and  the  City  of  Harris- 
burg,  for  the  year  1874-5,  containing  the 
names  of  superintendents,  directors  and 
teachers  with  the  address  of  each."  This 
Directory  is  a  small,  neatly-printed,  cov- 
ered pamphlet,  and  must  prove  very  useful 
to  all  having  business  of  an  educational 
character  to  transact. 


SupT.  Kn  Auss  sends  us  a  slip  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  teachers  in 
his  county. 

The  Graded  school-house  at  Smethport, 
McICean  county,  costing  f  7,000,  has  just 
been  furnished  with  the  Lewisburg  Manfac- 
turing  Company's  improved  furniture,  and 
furnaces,  at  a  cost  of  f  1,000.  The  school 
opened  December  ist,  with  a  fine  corps  of 
teachers,  B.  R.  Train  principal.  The  course 
of  study  includes  mathematics  to  surveying 
inclusive,  Latin,  German,  French,  music 
and  the  sciences.  The  school  at  Kane  is 
also  qow  graded.  * 

SuPT.  Taylor,  of  Erie  county,  stands  well 
with  his  teachers,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  late  institute  will 
show  : 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Powell's  reading,  Prof.  Twin- 
ing, Vice-President  of  the  meeting,  stepped  forward 
and  very  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing and  let  Superintendent  Taylor  rest;  but  before 
Mr.  Taylor  could  leave  the  platform,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Mr.  S.  C.  Brooks,  of  Millcreek,  who,  in 
behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  presented  him 
with  a  watch  and  chain.  Finding  that  he  was  "watched, 
caught  and  chained,'*  Supt.  Taylor  replied  briefly  and 
to  the  point. 

Pittsburgh. — ^We  clip  the  following  from 
a  late  Pittsburgh  paper : 

Pittsburgh  has  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
teachers  employed  in  her  public  schools.  These 
have,  frome  time  to  time,  instituted  various  associa- 
tions for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  self-improvement  and 
devising  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  the  great 
work  of  developing  and  training  the  child's  mind. 
Consequently  much  of  the  time  out  of  school  hoars 
is  devoted  to  these.  Much  time  and  thoo^t  is 
expended  upon  them,  since  home  talent  is  their  chief 
dependence.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
yearly  and  quarterly  institutes.  Principal's  Congress 
and  the  Academy  of  Teachers.  The  latter  is  a 
chartered  institution,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
existing  in  the  county.  It  was  organized  in  Decern* 
her,  1869,  by  Supt.  Luckey,  who  caUed  togedier  for 
that  purpose  about  twenty  of  the  teachen  occupying 
the  highest  positions  in  the  schools  in  the  citjr. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  regulations  of  the 
institution  will  serve  to  show  its  purpose : 

•<  It  is  the  intention  that  this  Academy  shall  be  an 
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associadon  of  earnest,  efficient  and  well-qualified 
public  school  teachers ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  desired 
that  those  who  are  admitted  as  members  thereof  shall 
be  fully  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  shall  be  willing  to  make  the  exertion  and 
sacrifices  necessary  to  render  their  labors  in  their 
chosen  pursuit  as  successful  as  possible. 

"  It  is  intended  to  exclude  from  this  association 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  as  a  temporary 
expedient  while  preparing  for  what  they  esteem  to  be 
a  more  desirable  calling ;  all  those  who  have  not  ob- 
tained that  thorough  preparation  necessary  to  the 
successful  educator ;  and  all  those  who  look  upon 
teaching  as  an  inferior  or  undesirable  pursuit. 

*'  We  believe  that  the  true  educator  fills  a  position 
among  men  second  to  no  other,  and  that  the  occu- 
pant of  such  a  place  should  not  regard  it  as  a  holiday 
engagement,  but  as  a  mission  whose  importance  im- 
peratively  demands  the  most  earnest  of  human 
efforts. 

"Teachers  of  the  city  are  admitted  to  membership 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  Academy,  after  having 
been  proposed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  five 
members,  and  the  proposition  approved  by  the  City 
Superintendent." 


DIRECTORS'  VISITS  TO  SCHOOLS. 


IT  is  often  said  that  the  visits  of  directors 
to  the  schools  under  their  charge  accom- 
plish but  little  good.  This  is  a  mistake ; 
they  always  do  good.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  a  recent  visit  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Dtmcannon^  Perry  county,  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  borough.  We  find  it 
in  the  Duncannon  Record.  We  present  it 
both  as  an  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  work  di- 
rectors can  do  at  such  visits  and  an  example 
of  the  faithful  performance  of  official  duty : 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  paid  their  monthly 
visit  to  the  public  schools  of  the  borough  of  Duncan- 
non, on  Wednesday,  November  i8th.  Havin?  met 
for  Uie  purpose  of  promoting  some  of  the  scholars  of 
the  various  schools,  they  spent  a  portion  of  the  morning 
in  the  primary  department,  which  is  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Amanda  Passmore  as  teacher.  There  were 
present:  Males  34,  females  38;  total  72.  They 
found  the  school  under  good  regulation.  The  little 
scholars  were  busy  going  through  their  primary  les- 
sons in  which  some  of  them  were  quite  bright.  The 
following  pupils  were  promoted  to  school  No.  3 : 
Kate  Shearer,  Carrie  Smith,  Lula  Sheller,  Marv 
Derrick,  Fannie  Derrick,  Charles  Foster  and  Joseph 
Shearer. 

After  remarks  by  the  directors,  the  board  passed 
into  school  No.  3,  in  company  with  the  little  class  of 
juveniles  above  named.  This  school  is  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Lydia  McDonald  as  teacher.  We  found 
this  school  under  good  control ;  the  scholars  work- 
ing well.  There  were  present:  Males  23,  females 
21 ;  total  44.  After  some  remarks  giving  encourage- 
ment to  scholars  and  teacher  to  push  on  in  this  good 
work,  the  board  in  company  with  Mr.  S.  Greene,  of 
Penn  township,  passed  on  up  to  school  No.  2.  This 
school  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Secrist  a  teacher  who  is 
doing  a  good  work.    Here  we  had  several  classes 


examined  for  promotion,  and  found  them  quite  bright 
in  arithmetic  and  its  rudiments.  There  were  present : 
Males  22,  females  25 ;  total  47. 

The  scholars  in  this  school  were  prompt  in  answer* 
ing.  We  think  this  teacher,  with  encouragement, 
wul  bring  them  out.  After  the  examination  the  fol- 
lowing pupils  were  promoted  to  the  nigh  school : 
Annie  Kass,  Ida  Sumner,  Mattie  Michner,  Geo.  W« 
Watts,  Elmer  Cromleigh,  Charles  Stewart,  Milton 
Michner,  Franklin  Stewart  and  Wm.  Boyer. 

After  a  short  talk  from  the  directors,  encouraging 
the  rest  of  the  school  to  *'  work  up"  so  as  to  follow 
their  classmates  now  about  to  leave  them  for  a  higher 
grade,  the  directors  with  the  class  above  named  passed 
into  the  high  school.  Here  we  were  met  by  Mr. 
Fahnestock,  the  teacher  in  charge,  who  received  our  « 
little  band  with  much  respect.  There  were  present ; 
Males  14,  females  17,  total,  31.  This  school  we  found 
in  good  order,  quiet  and  under  good  discipline ;  and 
we  think  that  pupils  who  are  desirious  of  learning 
cannot  help  advancing  with  proper  attention. 

We  would  here  recommend  jto  the  parents  and  citi- 
zens of  our  town  to  aid  their  children  in  making  full 
and  regular  attendance  at  school.  We  find  on  the 
reports  a  number  who  are  tardy.  You  should  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  the  best  legacy  you  can  give  them, 
and  perhaps  all  that  many  of  them  may  have,  as  the 
majority  of  the  children  are  thrown  upon  the  world 
before  they  reach  manhood  or.  womanhood.  There- 
fore this  b  the  most  important.  Visit  your  schools ; 
encourage  children  and  teacher,  and  do  all  you  can  to 
advance  their  interest.    Their  interest  is  yours. 

Nov,  22d,  1874.  DIRECTOR. 


PERSONAL. 


Prof.  Franos,  of  the  Carbondale  High  School, 
and  his  assistant.  Miss  Sherer,  each  received  very 
handsome  Christmas  presents  from  their  pupils. 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  S.  S.  Jack,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  at  the  recent  election.  Many  Pennsylva- 
nians  will  heartily  rejoice  at  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  adopted  stale,  for  the^  feel  that  it  is  well 
deserved.  If  the  school  men  of  Illinois  want  an  in- 
telligent, active  friend  in  the  Legislature  to  represent 
their  interest,  they  can  do  no  better  than  10  call  to 
their  aid  Mr.  Jack. 

Prof.  Tames  Marvin,  of  Allegheny  College,  has 
resigned  his  position  as  Trustee  on  the  part  of  the 
state  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Edinboro.  He  has  also  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship he  lias  so  long  held  and  honored.  He 
goes  to  Kansas  to  assume  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of 
the  State  University.  The  University  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  so  able  and  so  good  a  man. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  has  been 

honored  in  the  same  wav  by  many  counties  during  the 

pastfew  months,for  all  of  which  he  is  duly  thankftil;  but 

the  unanimous  passage  of  the  following  resolution  by 

the  teachers'  institute  of  Huntingdon  county,  gives  him 

special  gratification : 

Rgwlvedj  That  in  the  c«mmon  schools  of  Ponnsylvaoia  we 
recognise  the  peojrfe's  colleges,  and  that  in  Dr.  T.  P.  Wicker- 
sham  we  have  an  earnest,  encisetic,  and  capable  ottcer,  ono 
who  is  in  every  respect  worthy  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
every  live  teacher  in  the  state. 
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CJAM, 


Among  the  many  greetings  and  good  wishes  that 
came  to  the  editor  of  this  journal  upon  the  opening 
of  the  new  year,  there  was  the  following  telegram : 

Factor YviLLE,  Pa.,  Jan.  i,  '75. 
Hon,  J.  P,  Wickerskam,  Superintendent  0/ Pub- 
lic Instructi^ :  One  hundred  and  twenty-four 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  of  Wyoming 
county,  including  the  little  township  of  Overfield, 
send  greeting  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

T.  BODLB,  Co,  Supt, 

The  significant  part  of  this  telegram  is  the  phrase 
"  including  the  little  township  of  Overfield."  Over- 
field  was  the  last  district  in  the  state  to  put  the  Cbm- 
mon  school  system  in  operation,  and  this  was  done 
only  a  short  time  ago.  In  1867  there  were  twenty- 
'four  districts  in  the  state,  with  5000  children  of 
school  age,  in  which  there  were  no  free  schools.  An 
earnest  effort  was  made  at  that  time,  and  persisted  in 
until  the  end  arrived  at  was  accomplished,  to  have 
these  recusant  districts  adopt  the  system  and  put 
schools  in  operation  under  it.  One  aifter  another  did 
so,  until  the  last  of  them,  '*  little  Overfield,"  grace- 
fully yielded,  opened  free  schools,  and  the  wonc  was 
done.  Thanks  for  their  greeting  to  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  of  the  county  of  Wyoming,  and 
special  thanks  to  Overfield  and  to  the  efficient  county 
superintendent  who  sends  the  telegram. 
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TEACHER  AND  RECITATION, 


BY  T,  J,  CHAPMAN. 

THERE  are  certain  conditions  which 
the  teacher  should  observe  in  the  reci- 
tation, if  he  would  conduct  that  exercise  to 
the  best  advantage.  Of  two  of  these  I  desire 
to  speak  in  this  brief  article. 

The  first  has  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher.  Some  writers  insist  that  the 
teacher  should  always  stand  when  conduct- 
ing the  recitation.  Perhaps  as  a  rule  this  is 
correct.  Yet  to  stand  all  day  is  extremely 
wearisome,  and  besides  there  are  certain  reci- 
tations which  can  be  as  well  conducted  when 
sitting  as  when  standing.  But  whether  sitting 
or  standing,  the  teacher  should  avoid  a  loung- 
ing, slouching  posture.  One  may  stand  in 
a  very  ungraceful  attitude.  Only  the  other 
day  I  noticed  a  young  lady  in  hearing  a  class 
recite,  lean  upon  a  desk  during  the  entire 
recitation,  in  such  a  constrained  and  un- 
natural position,  that  I  only  wonder  she  did 
not  dislocate  her  spine.  And  I  have  seen  a 
teacher  at  recitation  lean  back  in  his  chair 
very  complacently,  and  put  his  feet  upon  the 
desk  before  him.  And  I  have  known  of 
another  who  assumed  a  similar  positioni 
with  the  difference  that  he  thrust  his  feet 
out  of  the  open  window,  and  so  extremely 


comfortable  did  he  find  himself  that  he  is 
said  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  that  position, 
and  did  not  awake  until  a  late  hour  to  dis- 
miss his  school.  These  are  perhaps  extreme 
cases;  yet  in  many  schools  it  is  possible  to 
find  teachers  posed  in  very  ungraceful  and 
unbecoming  attitudes  while  conducting  reci- 
tations. 

The  second  matter  that  I  desire  to  -speak 
of,  has  reference  to  the  teacher's  preparation 
of  the  lesson.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the 
success  of  a  recitation,  than  for  the  teacher 
himself  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  lesson.  Some  one  says  that  the  teacher 
"  should  have  the  lesson  better  than  the  best 
scholar  in  the  class  has  it."  That  is,  under- 
stand, he  should  have  the  lesson;  not  merely 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which 
every  teacher  is  presumed  beforehand  to 
possess.  To  do  this,  he  must  prepare  the 
lesson;  to  do  this,  he  must  study;  and 
that  is  what  we  want — ^the  studious  teacher. 
The  neglect  to  prepare  the  lesson  very  often 
gets  teachers  into  trouble. 

Only  recently  in  a  school  room  where  I 
happened  to  be  visiting,  a  class  in  arithmetic 
was  at  the  blackboard.  The  lesson  was 
simple  proportion.  Now  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  teacher  understood  the  subject  per- 
fectly well ;  but  he  had  neglected  to  prepare 
the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  the  consequence 
was,  to  his  great  chagrin  and  regret,  he  failed 
utterly  to  solve  a  certain  problem  that  oc- 
currea  in  the  course  of  the  exercise.  If  he 
had  examined  the  problems  the  previous 
evening,  he  would  not  have  met  with  this 
discomfiture. 

Again,  in  another  school  recently,  E  was 
present  during  a  recitation  in  geography. 
The  lesson  consisted  of  a  list  of  map  ques- 
tions. The  teacher  had  not  prepared  the 
lesson.  There  he  was,  with  the  map  before 
him,  and  every  time  he  asked  a  question,  he 
had  to  consult  the  map  to  see  if  it  was  cor- 
rectly answered. 

*' Where  is  the  Umpqua  river?" 

Guided  by  the  answer,  which  was  not  cor- 
rectly given,  the  teacher  ran  his  finger  very 
carefully  over  the  indicated  locality,  again 
and  again.  "I  don't  see  it,"  he  said,  still 
exploring  the  "debatable  land"  with  his 
extended  digit,  until  at  length  a  little  fellow 
from  the  class  stepped  forward  and  relieved 
the  dominie's  perplexity  by  pointing  out  the 
object  of  his  search  I  Was  ever  anything 
more  ridiculous? 

These  are  examples  only — specimen  bricla 
bom  Babel.  Every  man  who  has  had'much 
experience  in  school-visitingi  can  supply 
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others  from  his  recollection.  Httc  fahula 
docet  The  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the 
teacher  should  avoid  all  improprieties  of  atti- 
tude, and  he  should  carefully  prepare  the 
lessons  for  each  ensuing  day. 


LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


A  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Allow  me  space  to  record  my 
approval  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  article  oh  "  Liter- 
ary  Culture "  by  Prof  Westlake  in  the  November 
number  of  your  useful  journal.  It  lacks,  however, 
completeness  in  one  essential  particular.  How  are 
our  pupils  to  get  the  necessary  culture  ?  Not  from 
the  teachers,  for  they  have  not  got  it.  And  how  are 
teachers  to  get  it  on  the  meagre  salary  they  generally 
teceive  ?  A  copy  of  each  of  the  standard  old  British 
authors  in  prose  and  verse  would  require  the  salary  of 
ft  year,  to  say  nothing  of  more  modem  writers  of  these 
Blands  or  of  American  writers.  I  could  but  wish  that 
some  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been  sug- 
gested. The  reading  books  in  use  are  just  sufficient 
,to  whet  the  appetite  of  pupils,  but  wholly  inadeauate 
to  satisfy  it.  How  would  it  answer  to  take  a  single 
volume  to  the  school  and  let  the  teachers  read,  say  a 
few  pages  each  day,  to  the  more  advanced  and  appre- 
ciative pupil  from  Milton,  Dryden,  Shakspeare,  Pope 
Cowper,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Scott,  Dickens, 
or  whatever  might  be  accessible  ?  In  cities  and  larger 
towns  where  public  libraries  exist  this  would  be  easy 
enough ;  but  in  rural  districts  the  supply  would  in 
most  cases  be  very  meagre.  Still  "  half  a  loaf  or 
even  a  slice  is  better  than  no  bread.  In  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  which  demands  that  every 


moment  of  school  time  be  devoted  to  arithmetic, 
geography  and  the  usual  studies,  this  had  better  be 
attempted  during  the  recess,  not  making  it  compulsory 
on  the  pupils  to  temain,  but  offering  it  as  a  special 
privilege.  It  will  perhaps  be^  a  long  time  yet  before 
the  great  public  will  get  out  of  the  tradidponal  rontine, 
the  treadmill  system  of  education,  but  an  earnest, 
capable  teacher  can  at  all  times  do  much  toward  in- 
augurating a  better.  A  few  years  ago  a  parent  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  that  his  little  boy  or 
girl  should  commit  to  memory  a  column  of  definitions 
from  Walker's  dictionary,  together  with  a  half  score 
of  other  "  tasks''  quite  as  repulsive.  Who  how  thinks 
of  such  an  absurdity  ?* 

The  school  laws  of  most  of  the  states  prescribe  a 
certain  curriculum  for  the  common  schools  in  which 
vegetable  and  animal  physiology  and  other  equally 
important  branches  are  totally  ignored,  and  others 
insisted  upon  which  to  the  vast  majority  of  pupils  are 
in  all  their  after-life  a  great  deal  better.  What  study  can 
be  of  more  interest  to  the  young  than  zo5logy?  What 
of  more  advantage  than  botany;  especially  in  the  rural 
districts?  Yet  boys  who  are  to  be  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  girls  who  are  to  be  their  wives,  finish  their 
education  without  knowing  the  natare  or  names  of  the 
plants  they  are  to  cultivate  or  the  weeds  they  are  to 
eradicate. 

Let  our  teachers  boldly  strike  out  a  courae  for  them- 
selves giving  especial  attention  to  the  studies  most 
likely  to  be  tikeful  in  practical  life,  and  fostering  a 
sound  literary  taste  in  their  pupils  by  whatever  means 
they  can  command,  and  the  results  will  lead  to  a  more 
comprehensive  and  liberal  legislation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Howard  Mbeks. 

*That  was  a  truly  sensible  mother  who  proposed  to 
pay  the  teacher  twice  the  tuition  fee  if  he  would  teach 
her  child,  saying  that  she  herself  would  hear  the 
recitations. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,     "i 
Harrisburg,  January,  1875.  j 

FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

GENTLEMEN-»-In  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law,  I  respectfully  present  for 
your  consideration  the  forty-first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  The  facts  contained  therein  will 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  prosperous 
condition  and  continued  growth  of  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education.    , 


general  statement. 


Number  of  school   districts  in 

state, «-- 

Number  of  schools,      -    -    .    . 
Number  of  graded  schools, 
Number  of  school  directors,  •    - 


th^ 


2/yji 

16,641 

5,586 


I  Number  of  superintendents,    -    -    -  86 

Number  of  teachers,    ...    -    -  19*327 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per 

month,    .....-..-  $A^'9S 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per 

month,    - ---  35-87 

Average  length  of  school  term    in 

months,        6.73 

Number  of  pupils, 850,774 

Average  number  of  pupils,  -    ...  543,026 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the 

whole  number  registered,    •  .  -    -  .67 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for 

each  pupil, .95 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year,  .  .  •  ^  4,527,308  03 
Cost  of  building,  purchasing  and  rent- 
ing of  school  houses,  2,160,514  87 

Cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  debt  and 

interest  paid,  ....--.  2,050,106  98 
Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  fuel 

and  contingencies, S>737>9^  ^ 

Total  cost,  including  expenditures  of 

all  kinds, 8,847,939  88 

Estimated  value  of  school  property,  •  22,569,668  00 
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If  we  add  to  the  amount  expended  for 
common  schools  the  amount  expended  for 
orphan  schools,  ^4501879.49,  and  the  amount 
expended  for  Normsil  schools,  f  110,000.00, 
we  will  have  a  grand  aggregate  of  {9,408,- 
819.37  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
School  Department.  ^ 

In  connection  with  the  general  statement 
of  our  school  statistics  for  the  past  year,  I 
present  belowa  table  showing  the  educational 
growth  of  the  state  during  the  last  decade. 
No  true  Pennsylvanian  can  study  it  without 
pride.  The  progress  made  has  probably  no 
parallel  in  this  country,  and  certainly  not  in 
any  other. 
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The  increase  in  the  most  important  items 
of  our  school  statistics,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  is  as  follows : 

Increase  in  number  of  districts,    ...  21 

Increase  in  number  of  schools,  -    -    •  336 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools,  -  279 


Increase  in  number  of  school  directors, 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers,    .    .    . 

Increase  in  the  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  --.... 

Increase  in  the  average  salary  of  female 
teachers  per  month, 

Increase  in  average  length  of  school 
term,  >->---•..•• 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils,    ... 

Increase  in  average  number  of  pupils,    > 

Increase  in  cost  of  tuition,    .... 

Increase  in  cost  of  buildings,  fuel,  con- 
tingencies, &c., 

Increase  in  cost  of  expenditures  of  all 
kinds,     .--....... 


[jA!f., 

174 
238 

26  cents. 
95  cents. 

I  day. 

^6,754 
3».6o8 

1201,510.56 
301,298.91 
502,10347 


This  exhibit  is  truly  gratifying.  It  shows 
progress  in  all  directions.  The  friends  of 
education  will  notice  with  special  pleasure 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  graded  schools, 
the  increase  in  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  The  school  term,  too,  is  length- 
ened out  another  step. 


I.—NOTABLE  FACTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


SOME  of  the  most  notable  facts,  showing 
the  present  condition  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, together  with  a  few  suggestions  growing 
out  of  them,  will  be  found  l^low:  ' 

Tabular  Statements. — Full  statistical  tables 
will  be  found  in  the  report  as  issued  from  the 
State  Department,  They  tell  the  story  of 
what  has  been  done  for  education  during  the 
year  much  better  than  any  form  of  words  can 
do  it.  No  friend  of  education  should  fail  to 
give  them  a  careful  examination. 

Report  of  Deputy, — Prof.  Robert  Curry, 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  an  additional 
deputy  superintendent  in  1873.  His  work 
has  been  almost  exclusively  outside  of  the 
Department  in  connection  with  normal 
schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  systems  of 
graded  schools.  He  has  alsq  looked  into  the 
condition  of  children  employed  in  factories, 
mines,  &c.  What  he  has  to  say  on  these 
subjects  will  be  found  in  the  full  annual  re^ 
port. 

Addenda. — ^As  addenda  to  the  report 
issued  in  book  form,  will  be  found  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  distribute  the  appropriation 
made  to  the  state  normal  schools;  and  also 
what  took  place  under  the  act  of  1874  con- 
cerning the  recognition  of  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity as  a  state  normal  school.  Special  atten- 
tion is  requested  to  the  latter,  as  some  ques- 
tions are  dealt  with  of  the  gravest  importance 
to  the  interests  of  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. 
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Reports  cf  Local  Officers, — ^More  brief 
than  usual,  the  reports  of  all  county,  city 
and  borough  superintendents,  and  those  of 
the  principals  of  the  several  state  normal 
schools,  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  Aill  report.  No  one  can  realize  fully 
the  vast  amount  of  educational  work  now 
done  in  this  state  every  year,  without  reading 
them. 

District  Finances. — ^The  statement  made 
by  the  directors  to  the  Department  concern- 
ing the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  dis- 
tricts, have  been  much  more  satisfactory  the 
past  year  than  for  previous  years.  The  ac- 
counts are  now  better  kept  than  formerly, 
and  more  carefully  audited.  The  Depart- 
ment will  adhere  to  its  determination  not  to 
pay  the  state  appropriation  to  a  district  that 
neglects  to  have  its  accounts  properly  audited 
and  published  according  to  law.  Neither 
should  the  duty  be  neglected  of  taking  suffi- 
cient security  from  the  treasurer  and  col- 
lector. 

Overfield, — Of  the  twenty-four  districts, 
with  five  thousand  children,  that  up  to  1868 
had  refused  to  put  common  schools  in  opera- 
tion, Overfield,  in  the  county  of  Wyoming, 
remained  non-compliant  with  the  law  at  the 
date  of  the  last  annual  report.  This  district 
a  few  months  ago  accepted  the  system  of  its 
own  accord,  and  put  several  free  schools  in 
operation. 

Complanter  Indians, — Pennsylvania  was 
once  quite  thickly  peopled  with  red  men. 
A  mere  handful  now  remain,  located  at 
Complanter  village,  in  the  county  of  War- 
ren. They  have  a  school  house,  and  the 
state  pays  the  teacher  J300  a  year.  The 
money  is  expended  by  the  hands  of  the 
county  superintendent. 

A  Valuable  Table, — Statement  N,  showing 
the  condition  and  working  of  the  system  as 
exhibited  by  the  reports  of  the  county  and 
city  superintendents,  while  it  is  far  from 
being  complete,  is  a  very  valuable  one. 
Some  of  the  facts  presented  in  it  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

There  are  in  the  state,  as  reported,  12,320 
school  houses.  Attached  to  these,  the 
grounds  of  6,329  are  noted  as  being  of  suffi- 
cient size  j  that  is,  containing  in  country  dis- 
tricts at  least  half  an  acre,  and  in  towns  space 
enough  to  allow,  the  pupils  free  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  Only  1,127  ^^^  reported  as 
"suitably  improved;**  that  is,  "neatly 
fenced,  free  from  rubbish  of  any  kind, 
planted  with  shade  trees,  and  properly  pre- 
pared as  a  place  for  the  plays  of  children.'* 
Surely,  a  reform  is  needed  here.   554  new 


school  houses  were  built  during  the  year,  but 
1,704  still  remain  "unfit  for  use;**  5,581  of 
our  school  houses  are  "badly  ventilated,** 
and  4,681  of  them  have  no  "suitable  privy.*' 
"A  first-class  school  house**  is  one  pleasantly 
located,  well  constructed,  amply  large,  with 
portico  at  the  front  or  sides,  convenient 
places  for  baskets  and  clothing,  a  case. for 
boflks  and  apparatus,  ceiling  kt  least  twelve 
feet  high,  not  less  than  one  hundred  square 
feet  of  blackboard  surface,  well  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated,  and  neatly  furnished 
with  seats  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  pupils. 
Of  such  school  houses  we  have  1,968;  6,016 
school  houses  have  "suitable  furniture,**  and 
2,666  have  seats  and  desks  so  badly  con- 
structed as  to  compel  children  to  violate  the 
laws  of  health  in  using  them;  1,683  are 
"well  supplied*'  with  apparatus;  the  ma- 
jority have  some  apparatus,  but  5,195  have 
no  apparatus  "worth  mentioning.** 

There  are  in  the  state  73  separate  schools 
for  colored  children,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  2,500  pupils.  Text-books  are  uniform 
in  12,154  schools;  the  bible  is  read  in  12-, 
^129;  drawing  is  taught  in  1,860;  vocal 
music  in  3,066,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
higher  branches  in  1,534. 

The  average  age  of  teachers  is  25  years; 
5,478  teachers  either  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  teaching  or  had  taught  less  than 
one  year;  2,276  teachers  had  attended  a 
state  normal  school,  and  287  had  graduated 
at  such  an  institution.  Professional  certifi- 
cates were  held  by  1,568  teachers,  and  per- 
manent certificates  by  786. 

Only  4,267  schools  are  reported  as  regu- 
larly visited  by  directors,  and  2,061  by  their 
patrons.  Other  interesting  items  in  this 
table  can  be  best  learned  by  referring  to  the 
table  itself  as  found  in  the  extended  report. 

Education  in  Large  Cities  and  Towns, — 
The  organization  of  the  schools  can  be 
made  much  more  effective  in  cities  and  large 
towns  than  in  rural  districts.  In  order  that 
a  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  sys- 
tems of  education  now  in  operation  in  the 
several  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  con- 
taining over  5,000  inhabitants,  statement  O 
has  been  compiled  and  appended  to  the  full 
report.  Those  interested  can  gather  valua- 
ble information  from  it. 

Institutes, — ^The  Teachers'  Institutes  for 
the  past  year  were  better  attended  than  ever 
before,  and  better  work  was  done  in  them. 
Nearly  14,000  teachers  were  present  as  mem- 
bers, and  1,772  directors  witnessed,  and  in 
many  instances  participated  in  the  exerci^. 
I A  day,  called  "directors*  day,*'  is  now  quite 
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generally  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of 
subjects  especially  interesting  to  directors. 
Besides  directors,  probably  100,000  citizens 
listened  to  a  part  or  all  of  the  exercises. 
The  institutes  have  thus  become  a  great  edu- 
cational power,  not  only  providing  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  but  conveying  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  educational  affairs  to 
whole  communities. 

Normal  Schools, — ^The  statistics  showing 
the  work  of  normal  schools  for  the  past  year, 
and  their  present  condftiou,  will  be  found 
at  the  proper  place  in  the  annual  report,  in 
the  usual  tabular  form.  These  schools  were 
never  so  prosperous  as  during  the  past  year. 
The  whole  number  of  students  attending 
them  was  3,856,  of  whom  2,915  were  in  the 
Normal  Schools  proper,  and  the  rest  in  the 
model  schools  connected  with  them.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  was  131. 

The  policy,  it  is  thought,  the  state  should 
pursue  towaiiis  her  rapidly  developing  sys- 
tem of  Normal  Schools  has  been  more  than 
once  discussed  in  the  reports  of  this  Depart- 
ment. What  has  been  said  need  not  be  re- 
peated now.  Two  things,  however,  must  be 
done,  if  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  whole 
system  weakened — ^perhaps  broken  up.  First, 
Special  legislatiou  marring  the  system  should 
be  carefully  avoided;  and  second,  The  State 
should  fix  f  iy  positive  enactment^  its  relation 
to  the  schools. 

The  school  at  Sagamore,  Washington 
county,  long  struggling  to  attain  that  end, 
became  a  state  school  in  May  last.  This 
makes  the  eighth  one  in  operation.  Two 
others — one  at  Indiana  and  one  at  Lock 
Haven — ^will  probably  apply  for  recognition 
during  the  current  year.  This  will  leave  two 
districts  of  the  original  twelve  without 
schools.  Philadelphia  has  a  Normal  School, 
but  it  is  not  connected  with  the  state  S3rstem. 
Philadelphia  should  be  made  an  additional 
Normal  School  district,  the  existing  school 
should  be  recognized  as  the  school  for  the 
district  and  receive  the  appropriations  al- 
lowed to  the  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  Legislature,  by  special  enactment  at 
its  last  session,  divided  the  Eighth  Normal 
district.  There  were,  perhaps,  more  reasons 
for  dividing  this  district  than  there  are  for 
dividing  any  other  in  the  state ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
policy  that  will  cripple  the  whole  system. 
We  certainly  want  no  more  schools  than  are 
necessary  to  supply  the  demand  for  trained 
tochers.  To  establish  a  number  beyond 
this  demand  will  be  to  weaken  the  schools 


already  in  operation  and  to  throw  away  the 
money  the  state  appropriates  in  aid  of  the 
work  of  preparing  teachers.  Let  the  state 
determine  upon  some  judicious  line  of  policy 
respecting  her  system  of  Normal  Schools,  fix 
it  firmly,  and  stand  by  it  against  all  interests 
that  would  break  it  down. 

The  Legislature  last  winter  also  passed  a 
law  "  Recognizing  Lincoln  University,  lo- 
cated in  Chester  county,  as  an  additional 
State  Normal  School,"  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  under  the  law  to  inspect  its 
grounds,  buildings,  &c.,  but  they  found  cer- 
tain legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  institution,  as  a  State  Normal 
school  under  the  statute  of  1857,  with  all  its 
university  rights  and  privileges.  The  dis- 
position made  of  these  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities is  shown  in  an  appendix  to  the  fiill 
report. 

Colleges  and  Accuiemies, — ^The  condition 
of  our  colleges  and  academies,  so  far  as  re- 
ported, may  be  learned  from  the  usual  tables. 


II.— LEGISLATION  NEEDED. 


OUR  system  of  public  education  has 
never  been  worked  up  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity. Without  any  additional  legislation 
there  will  be  ample  room  these  many  years 
for  all  the  efforts  that  can  be  made  in  the  di- 
rection of  improvement.  The  perfecting  of 
what  we  have  is  our  first  duty;  the  asking  for 
more  is  of  secondary  importance.  Still  there 
are  certain  amendments  to  our  school  laws 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt.  Those  most 
needed  are  enumerated  below.  Full  reasons 
in  favor  of  their  adoption  have  been  pre- 
sented in  former  reports. 

1 .  A  law  ought  to  be  passed  providing  for  taking 
the  census  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  state 
at  least  once  in  three  years.  The  states  educationally 
most  advanced  all  do  this.  We  know  how  many 
children  attend  school,  but  we  have  no  means  oi 
ascertaining  how  many  ought  to  attend  who  do  not 
The  work  of  the  system  can  never  be  rightly  directed 
or  measured  until  we  add  this  item  of  information  to 
our  statistics. 

2.  Provision  should  be  made  at  once  for  children 
out  of  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  sudi  children  in  the  state. 
The  evils  growing  out  of  this  neglect  are  believed  to 
be  the  greatest  now  threatening  our  prosperity  and 
happiness  as  a  people  as  well  as  the  permanency  of 
our  free  institutions.  The  remedy  for  these  evils 
proposed  a  year  ago  is  again  recommended.  Com* 
pulsory  education  in  the  European  sense  is  not  what 
is  wanted ;  but  the  demand  is  for  a  kind  of  compul- 
sory education  in  consonance  with  our  American 
ideas  of  the  function  of  republican  governments  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  family  relation. 
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3.  The  general  tax  laws  of  the  state  are  in 
9(mt  respects  unequal  and  wanting  in  uniformity 
and  simplicity.  Their  defects  all  re-appear  in  the 
levying  and  collecting  taxes  for  school  purposes.  A 
better  system  of  taxation  under  which  all  citizens 
shall  be  taxed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  property 
tbey  possess  is  a  great  desideratum. 

4.  The  maximum  school  tax  that  may  be  levied 
for  school  purposes  should  be  positively  fixed  by  the 
L^slature.    The  law  of   1854  provides   that  the 
amount  of  school  tax  shall  not  exceed  "the  amount 
of  state  and  county  taxes  authorized  to  be  assessed." 
The  amount  authorized  to  be  assessed  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  law,  was  thirteen  mills  on  the 
doUar,  ten  mills  for  county  and  three  mills  for  state 
purposes.    The  state  tax  was  taken  off  real  estate  in 
1866;  but,  advised  by  the  then  Attorney  General,  this 
department  decided  at  the  time  and  has  all  along 
held  that  this  reduction  "  does  not  affect  the  amount 
of  school  tax  that  can  be  levied,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  the  obvious  intention  of  the  law  to  fix  that 
amount  at  thirteen  mills    on  the  dollar,  and  thus 
avoid  the  perplexing  changes  that  would  otherwise 
cripple  the  financial  management  of  school  affairs.'* 
Quite  lately,  a  judge  in  one  of  our  judicial  districts 
has  given  an  opinion  adverse  to  this  decision,  and 
great  confusion  will  arise  unless  the  matter  be  de- 
finitely settled  for  the  whole  state.    The  financial 
necessities  of  the  schools  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  state  or  the  counties, 
and  the  Legislature  certainly  never  meant  that  the 
fluctuations  of  the  taxes  levied  to  meet  the  latter 
should  extend  to  and  perplex  the  former.     But  the 
question  should  be  left  no  longer  open  to  the  varying 
constructions  that  may  be  given  the  law  by  the  judges 
of  our  lower  conrts. 

•  5.  The  salaries  of  County  Superintendents  should 
bear  some  proper  relation  to  the  work  they  have  to 
perform.  Fixed  by  the  several  county  conventions 
of  school  directors,  without  the  guidance  of  any 
principle,  they  present  striking  contrasts  of  inequality. 
For  example,  Delaware  with  a  small  territory  and  90 
schools  pays  its  Superintendents  ^1,600,  while  Brad- 
ford, almost  seven  times  as  large  and  with  375 
schools,  allows  its  Superintendent  only  ^1,000. 
Allegheny  gives  its  Superintendent  33>ooo,  while 
Lancaster,  with  a  larger  territory  and  more  schools, 
not  counting  the  schools  of  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny,  which  are  supervised  by  Superin 
tendents  of  their  own,  pays  only  $1,700.  Little 
Cameron  with  28  schools,  pays  as  large  a  salary  as 
big  Somerset  with  over  200.  The  supervision  of  the 
93  schools  of  Wyoming  costs  as  much  as  that  of  the 
284  schools  of  Washington  or  of  the  246  of  Frank- 
lin. True,  a  Superintendent  with  the  care  of  a  few 
schools  can  find  work  for  every  day  in  the  year,  but 
in  that  oase  the  educational  policy  of  the  state  to 
give  equal  attention  to  all  parts  of  the  field,  is  de- 
feated. As  the  next  triennial  election  of  Superin- 
tendents will  take  place  in  May,  1875,  ^^  present 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for  adopting 
some  mode  of  adjusting  the  matter  more  just  to  all 
parties  and  interests  concerned.  The  plsn  of 
doing  this,  heretofore  proposed,  is  the  best  now 
thought  of. 

6.  Some  amendments  are  needed  to  the  act  estab- 
lishing State  Normal  schools.  The  relation  of  the 
state  to  these  schools  should  be  definitely  settled  and 
a  fixed  policy  towards  them  agreed  upon.  The  bill 
defeated  in  the  Senate  last  winter  would,  if  passed, 
have  gone  far  to  accomplish  these  desirable  results. 


Its  passage,  or  that  of  something  better,  at  an  early 
day  is  recommended. 

7.  A  strong  effort  was  made  in  the  late  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  have  adopted  a  section  making 
provision  for  the  pensioning  of  old  and  worn-out 
judges ;  and  the  Legislature  nas  at  times  seemed  dis- 
posed to  favor  some  such  measure.  If  the  pension- 
ing of  faithful  public  servants  should  ever  become  a 
part  of  our  state  policy,  I  beg  that  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  be  not  forgotten.  ^  There  would 
seem  to  be  ten  good  reasons  for  pensioning  old  worn 
out  teachers  for  every  one  there  is  for  pensioning 
the  same  class  of  judges.  The  professional  educa- 
tion of  a  teacher  now-a-days  is  as  costly  as  that  of  a 
lawyer,  and  a  judge's  salary  is  $4,000  a  year,  while 
the  best  classes  of  our  teachers  receive  on  an  average 
less  than  one-tenth  that  amount.  Teachers  are  pen- 
sioned in  Canada  and  in  all  the  most  enlightened 
European  countries. 

8.  I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  about,  in 
some  judicious  way,  a  closer  union  among  all  classes 
of  our  educational  institutions,  public,  corporate  and 
private.  My  interest  in  the  attainment  of  this  object 
has  not  abated,  nor  has  my  judgment  changed  in 
regard  to  the  practical  measures  mentioned  in  former 
reports  calculated  to  effect  it. 

9.  It  appears  that  Congress  has  provided  five 
ships  for  the  establishment  of  nautical  schools,  one  to 
be  assigned  to  each  of  the  following  points :  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  schools  thus  established  must,  as  I  under- 
stand, be  supported  by  the  cities  at  which  the  vessels 
shall  be  stationed^  or  by  the  states  in  which  these 
cities  are  situated.  Baltimore  and  Boston  have 
either  established  schools  or  are  about  doing  so ;  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  are  expected  to  follow  their 
example,  and  the  question  remains  as  to  what  encour- 
agement our  state  will  give  for  the  opening  of  a  school 
at  Philadelphia.  Legislation  concerning  the  matter 
will  be  asked  for,  and  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  education,  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  it  may  be  favorable. 


Ill  —TOPICS  CONSIDERED, 


SEVERAL  topics  press  themselves  for- 
ward for  special  consideration.  The 
attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
is  respectfully  called  to  them. 

EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

The  substance  of  what  follows  was  con- 
tained in  a  paper  read  before  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers*  Association ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  view  of  ex- 
pected legislation  upon  school  affairs,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, secures  for  it  a  place  in  this  report. 

William  Penn's  frame  of  Government, 
written  in  England,  and  dated  April  25, 
1682,  contains  the  following  provision  re- 
lating to  education:  "The  Governor  and 
Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all 
public  schools,  and  reward  the  authors  of 
useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in 
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said  Provinces."  This  provision  contained 
the  principles  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
educational  articles  of  the  Constitutions  of 
1776,  1790  and  1838;  and  even  had  much 
to  do  in  shaping  the  language  in  which  those 
articles  are  expressed.  That  this '  historic 
growth  may  become  evident,  I  quote  the 
articles  in  full. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1776  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  ''A  school  or  schools  shall  be 
established  in  each  county  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth, 
with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the 
public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  youth 
at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be 
duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or 
more  universities.*' 

The  article  relating  to  education  in  the 
.Constitution  of  1 790,  consisting  of  two  sec- 
tions: First,  that  ''The  Legislature  shall,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  through- 
out the  state  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor 
may  be  taught  gratis;''  and,  second,  that 
''The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in 
one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning." 

The  Constitution  of  1838  left  the  educa- 
tional article  of  the  Constitution  of  1 790  en- 
tirely unchanged — ^a  thing  somewhat  remark- 
able, since  the  present  common  school  sys- 
tem was  then  in  operation,  and  it  remained 
the  basis  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
education  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution.  The  question  had 
been  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  this  arti- 
cle to  bear  the  superstructure  of  a  common 
school  system,  providing,  as  such  a  system 
does,  for  the  free  education  of  all ;  but  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  poor  are  taught  gratuitously  under  a 
common  school  system,  such  a  system  is 
not  unconstitutional.  Many  legal  minds, 
however,  always  remained  in  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  of  this  decision ;  and  all  thinking 
educators  agreed  that  the  article  itself  was 
too  narrow  to  serve  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used.  The  clothing  that  suited 
the  child  cramped  the  full-grown  man. 

The  friends  of  public  education  looked 
anxiously  to  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  of  1873,  ^^  W  ^^  ^^^  instru- 
ment a  foundation  broad  and  firm  enough  to 
bear  the  great  structure  destined  to  be  built 
upon  it.  It  did  not  do  all  it  should  have 
done  in  this  direction ;  but  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  new  Constitution  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old 
one  in  the  matter  of  education.  In  the  pro- 
visions adopted  one  can  recognize  scarcely 


any  trace  of  the  work  of  preceding  conven- 
tions. The  past  is  quite  cut  loose  from  the 
future,  and  a  new  era  is  begun. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  to 
collect  into  one  body  and  state  formally  the 
provisions  concerning  education  contained 
in  the  new  Constitution,  and  add  a  few  ap- 
propriate comments. 

1.  It  provides  a  broad  and  substantial  foundation 
for  a  system  of  public  schools.  The  words  of  the 
new  Constitution  in  which  this  provision  is  expressed 
could  not  well  be  stronger  or  more  comprehensive. 
They  are :  "  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all  the 
children  of  this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six 
years  may  be  educated."  The  expression  ^'thorough 
and  efhcient/'  if  liberally  interpreted,  comprehends 
all  that  is  needed  in  a  system  of  public  schools.  It 
will  enable  such  a  system  to  reach  both  high  and  low 
(nough,  and  to  give  to  all  parts  of  its  work  the  great- 
est degree  of  perfection.  No  constitutional  objecticm 
will  hereafter  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  none  to  the  en- 
actment ot  measures  drawing  to  places  of  safety  and 
instruction  the  friendless  and  neglected  children  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  surely  is  solid  ground. 
Then,  too,  this  provision  binds  the  state  to  main 
tain  and  support  the  system. 

2.  It  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  a  liberal 
sum  of  money  for  school  purpose^.  This  sum  must 
be  at  least  one  million  of  dollars  annually.  The 
amount  is  much  larger  than  it  has  been  customaiy 
for  the  state  to  appropriate,  and  the  placing  of  this 
requirement  in  the  Constitution  is  an  endorsement  of 
our  system  of  public  instruaion  of  the  most  emphatic 
kind. 

3.  It  requires  all  school  laws  to  be  of  a  general 
character.  In  future  when  any  legislation  shall  take 
place  in  reference  to  school  affairs,  it  must  be  maae 
to  apply  equally  to  the  whole  state.  This  provision 
will  accomplish  great  good.  Our  school  laws  are  now 
a  mass  of  fragments.  In  most  respects  the  school 
system  of  Philadelphia  has  no  connection  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  Ihe  state.  Nearly  all  our  cities,  and 
some  of  our  smaller  towns,  have  special  enactments 
relating  to  their  school  affairs.  Acts  have  been 
passed  at  almast  every  session  of  the  Legislature  since 
1834,  breaking  up  the  unity  and  marring  the  harmony 
of  the  system,  until  the  whole  state  is  disfigured  by 
this  disjointed  and  unwise  legislation.  We  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  rid  our  statute  books  of  the  hun- 
dred^ of  special  school'  laws  now  contained  in  them, 
and  ftdopCa  general  system,  applicable  alike  to  every 
district  in  the  state. 

4.  It  recognizes  normal  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  grants  them  special  favors. 
«  Normal  schools  established  by  law  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  state,"  can  receive  appropriations  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  the  most  favored  recipients  of  the  boun^ 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  the  kind  of  recogni- 
tion they  have  long  sought  for,  and  they  will  now  en- 
ter fully  upon  the  great  work  intrusted  Cb  them,  of 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schook. 

5.  It  makes  the  school  department  cp-equal  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  state  government.'  Of 
the  eight  officers  constituting  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  one. 
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Up  to  1857  this  office  was  connected  with  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  O>mmonwealth.  In  that  year  it 
was  made  a  separate  department^  but  as  its  head  re- 
ceived for  years  only  the  salary  paid  the  chief  clerks 
in  the  other  departments,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to 
rank  with  them.  Since  1867,  the  salary  paid  the 
the  Superintendent  has  been  more  liberal,  and  now 
the  Constitutional  Convention  has  lifted  the  depart- 
ment up  to  a  rank  quite  equal  to  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  state  government. 

6.  It  invests  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  with  special  privileges.  The  office  is  an 
appointed  one  as  heretofore;  but  an  appointment 
cannot  be  made  except  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two- thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate." Of  the  three  heads  of  departments  appointed 
in  this  way,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  the  only  one  appointed  for  a  fixed  period',  and  the 
only  one  who  cannot  be  removed  "  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  power"  by  which  they  are  appointed.  Unlike  the 
elected  heads  of  several  departments,  too,  there  is  no 
limitation  to  the  length  of  time  he  can  serve.  These 
provisions  were  embodied  in  the  new  constitution, 
with  the  hope  they  would  at  least  measurably  guard 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
from  the  contamination  of  mercenary  party  politics. 
It  was  thought  there  were  reasons,  special  and  strong, 
why  the  work  of  this 'great  office  should  be  free  from 
partisan  bias,  and  fair  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is  understood,  also,  that  in  changing 
the  office  from  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to 
Saperintentendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Conven- 
tion meant  to  open  the  way  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  its  duties.  The  head  of  the  department 
will  hereafter  do  the  work  now  done  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  and,  in  addition 
theteto,  perform  such  other  services  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  li(w.  This  action  will,  in  all  probability, 
in  due  time,  unify  and  harmonize  all  the  educational 
agencies  of  the  state,  high  and  low,  a  result  long 
hoped  for  by  the  most  thoughtful  friends  of  education 
among  us.  • 

7.  It  forbids  the  appropriation  of  public  school 
moneys  to  sectarian  schools  or  purposes.  No  appro 
priations  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  made  in  this  state ; 
but  as  they  have  been  in  neighboring  states,  and  as 
changes  may  take  place  in  our  political  and  social 
affairs,  the  prohibition  may  prove  a  wise  provision 
to  prevent  future  evil. 

8.  It  makes  women  eligible  to  any  office  under 
the  school  laws  of  the  state.  It  seems  strange  that  a 
body  of  wise  men  should  deny  a  woman  the  right  to 
vote  for  a  person  to  fill  an  office  to  'which  she  may 
be  herself  elected ;  but  the  experiment  of  allowing 
women  to  serve  as  school  directors  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools  will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 
So  far  it  seems  to  be  a  success. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  con- 
cerning education  in  the  new  Constitution. 
They  will  necessitate  considerable  legislation 
on  the  subject,  if  not  an  entire  revision  of 
the  whole  system.  Special  acts  should  be 
repealed  ^and  general  ones  enacted  wherever 
those  now  in  existence  do  not  cover  the 
ground.  Our  whole  school  code  should  be 
simplified,  and  its  several  parts  arranged  in 
a  logical  order.  It  is  understood  that  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  prominently  connected 


with  educational  affairs,  have  carefully  pre- 
pared, during  the  past  summer,  a  new  school 
code  which  will  probably  be  submitted  to 
you  for  consideration. 

STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


A  bill,  entitled  "An  Act  to  erect  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
procuring  uniformity  in  school  books  for  the 
several  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  the  copyrights  there- 
of," passed  the  Senate  at  its  late  session  by 
a  vote  of  twenty  to  ten,  but  was  defeated  by 
a  heavy  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  leading  features  of  that  bill  were 
as  follows: 

The  Governor  was  to  appoint,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  four  per- 
sons, who,  together  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  were  to  constitute  the 
commission.  The  commission  were  to  ex- 
amine and  select  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State.  The  members 
were  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  sit  at  Har- 
risburg,  and  receive  ten  dollars  a  day  when 
on  duty.  The  books  to  be  selected  were  to 
include  all  branches  authorized  to  be  taught 
in  any  public  school,  and  those  the  commis- 
sion could  not  agree  upon  they  were  to  pre- 
pare. They  were  to  ascertain  the  price  for 
which  the  various  copyrights  of  the  books 
selected  could  be  purchased,  and  at  what 
price  publishing  houses  would  undertake  to 
supply  the  demand  without  the  purchase  of 
copyrights,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
Governor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
commission,  was  authorized  to  purchase  such 
copyrights  as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 
In  case  of  the  purchase  of  copyrights,  they 
were  to  be  open  to  the  use  of  all  publishers 
in  the  state,  subject  to  such  regulations  and 
limitations  as  the  commission  might  pre- 
scribe. The  consent  of  the  commission  was 
made  necessary  to  enable  publishers  to  sell 
books  selected  as  a  part  of  the  state  series  at 
a  price  higher  than  that  set  forth  to  the  com- 
mission before  selection.  Boards  of  school 
directors  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  books 
immediately,  or  as  soon  as  the  present 
"three  year  law"  would  permit  them  to  do 
so.  Officers  were  designated  to  enforce  this 
provision. 

I  took  occasion  while  this  text-book  bill 
was  pending  in  the  legislature,  to  have  it 
understood  that  it  did  not  meet  my  approba- 
tion ;  and  I  earnestly  requested  that,  in  case 
of  its  passage,  some  other  name  should  be 
substituted  for  that  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.      As  a  contribution  to 
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any  future  discussion  upon  a  similar  ques- 
tion, I  will  present  here  in  brief  the  reasons 
why  I  am  opposed  to  state  uniformity  of 
text-books,  secured  as  proposed  in  the  bill  of 
last  winter. 

1.  As  a  body,  the  school  officers  of  the  state  and 
those  most  interested  in  the  work  of  education  are 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  such  an  act.  So  few  are 
the  exceptions  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
board  of  directors  in  the  state,  that  if  left  free  to  act 
according  to  its  own  judgment,  would  not  be  opposed 
to  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  select  text-books  for 
the  children  in  the  schools  under  its  care.  The  peo- 
ple hold  tenaciously  to  the  principle  of  local  control 
in  the  management  of  school  affairs,  and  if  the  Leg- 
islature of  1875  should  undertake  to  do  what  that 
of  1874  failed  to  accomplish,  the  effort  will  be  met 
by  the  earnest  protest  of  a  thousand  boards  of  school 
directors  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The  experiments  made  in  other  states  to  intro 
duce  state  uniformity  of  text-books  have  all  been 
failures.  This  istiue  in  Vermont,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, Minnesota,  California,  Oregon  and  other 
states.  The  history  of  all  laws  concerning  the  sub- 
ject, briefly  written  is:  their  passage;  a1x>rtive  at- 
tempts to  enforce  them  breeding  antagonbms  every- 
where in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and 
checking  for  the  first  time  all  educational  progress, 
and  their  repeal.  These  i:esults  are  easily  accounted 
for.  No  people  with  the  instinct  of  self-government 
warm  in  their  bosoms  will  submit  to  have  the  books 
their  children  are  compelled  to  read,  selected  for 
them  by  a  small  unknown  commission  hid  away  at 
the  seat  of  government,  who  may  act  without  regard 
to  their,  wants,  wishes  or  interests,  and  in  whose 
selection  they  have  had  no  voice. 

3.  The  text-book  bill  of  1874  centralized  a  dan- 
gerous power  at  the  seat  of  government.  It  took 
out  of  the  hands  of  boards  of  directors  in  the  several 
school  districts,  who  are  the  immediate  neighbors 
and  representatives  of  the  people  they  serve,  the 
power  to  select  text-books  for  the  children  in  our 
schools  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  five  men  at 
Harrisburg.  Financially,  this  power,  if  enforced, 
would  control  the  expenditure  of  at  least  two 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  while  politically,  it  might 
be  so  directed  as  eventually  to  uproot  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  people.  If  we  are  to  take  away  this 
power  from  the  school  districts,  there  is  equally  good 
reason  for  taking  away  from  them  the  right  to  build 
school  houses  or  to  provide  school  furniture — ^better 
reason  for  taking  away  from  townships  the  right  to 
open  or  repair  roads  and  form  counties,  the  right  to 
build  bridges  and  court  houses.  Any  one  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  in  it  a  step,  the  most 
dangerous  step  that  could  posisibly  be  taken,  towards 
the  overthrow  of  local  self-government,  vital  as  such 
government  is  to  the  very  existence  of  free  institu- 
tions. 

4.  There  are  reasons  of  economy  why  the  text- 
books used  in  the  schools  of  a  district,  perhaps  in 
those  of  a  county,  should  be  uniform ;  but  these 
apply  with  very  little  force  to  whole  states.  Our 
Pennsylvania  people  are  of  different  nationalities, 
have  different  wants,  employments,  tastes  and  mental 
peculiarities.  Is  it  wise  to  form  them  on  one  pattern, 
after  one  model,  to  crush  out  among  them  all  indi- 
viduality, all  special  characteristics  and  convert 
them  into  one  homogeneous  mass  of  human  beings. 


uniform  in  looks,  uniform  in  customs  and  manners, 
uniform  in  intellectual  and  moral  acquirements,  to 
make  them  throughout  one  dead  level  of  sameness? 
If  so,  cause  our  children  to  read  out  of  one  kind  of 
books,  to  study  one  kind  of  lessons,  to  have  one 
kind  of  teaching.  Than  to  produce  such  unifonnity 
no  more  terrible  misfortune  could  be&ll  a  free  peo- 
ple— no  more  destructive  blow  be  struck  at  the 
foundations  of  free  government. 

5.  It  is  said  that  text-books  are  now  changed  too 
frequently.  They  can  be  changed  only  once  in  three 
years ;  but  if  this  be  an  evil  it  is  easy  of  remedy. 

It  is  said  that  text- books  have  been  introduced 
into  certain  school  districts  by  corrupt  means.  It 
may  be  so.  God  only  knows  what  cannot  be  done 
by  such  means  in  these  times.  Of  the  school  direc- 
tors of  the  state  generally,  however,  I  can  say  this: 
They  are  intelligent,  honest  and  faithful  to  their 
trust — the  very  cream  of  our  people.  But  suppose  a 
few  weak  ones  among  them  have  here  and  there 
been  led  astray  in  the  matter  of  introducing  school 
books,  will  the  wrong  end  by  the  appointment  of  a 
commission,  thus  multiplying  the  temptation  ten 
thousand  times  ?  When  was  it  ever  known  that  cor- 
ruption ceased  by  concentrating  all  the  causes  that 
produce  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  are  overcharged  for  the 
text-books  they  buy.  This  may  be  so ;  but  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  commissions  of  the 
kind  named  in  the  text-book  bill  of  1874 — ^no  one 
who  carefully  considers  the  bill  itself — will  expect 
any  relief  in  this  respect  from  the  measure  proposed. 
When  in  all  history  was  a  monopoly  cheap  ?  Name 
the  day  when  fair  and  open  competition  did  not  pro- 
duce the  best  and  lowest  priced  article. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  a  text-book  bill 
like  that  of  1874.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  no  further  effort  will  be  made  to  enact 
any  measure  of  a  similar  character. 


REVISED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  branches  of  study  required  by  law  to 
be  taught  in  all  common  schools  are  ortho- 
graphy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ography and  grammar.  Other  branches 
may  be  introduced  at  the  discretion  of 
boards  of  directors;  but  practically  in  un- 
graded schools  the  course  of  study  remains 
as  fixed  by  law.  By  a  careful  estimate  it  is 
found  that  scarcely  one  in  thirty  of  all  the 
children  attending  public  schools  take  a 
single  step  beyond  that  course ;  and  what  is 
worse,  even  within  these  narrow  limits,  the 
instruction  given  comprehends,  in  a  general 
way,  little  more  than  the  matter  with  which 
the  authors  of  the  text-books  used  have  seen 
proper  to  fill  their  pages.  There  is  good 
reason,  in  view  of  these  facts,  for  re-opening 
the  question  as  to  what  should  be  taught  in 
our  common  schools.  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  branches  now  taught  are  the  only 
ones  that  ought  to  be  taught,  or  that  they 
embrace  as  taught  the  best  possible  matter 
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to  be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Measured  by  any  standard  of  value  that  can 
be  applied  in  such  a  case,  and  there  is  much 
contained  in  the  text-books  in  use  on  arith- 
metic, geography  and  grammar  that  might 
be  omitted  from  the  common  school  course 
without  serious  loss.  This  done,  room  would 
be  made  for  the  introduction  of  new  studies 
better  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of 
children  and  more  calculated  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  society. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  general 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  our 
schools,  I  will  present  an  outline  of  the 
course  almost  everywhere  pursued.  Children 
enter  school  at  the  age  of  six  years.  They 
are  first  given  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling, 
and  by  and  by  in  writing.  These  are  continued 
from  term  to  term.  Arithmetic  is  begun 
early,  and  as  soon  as  the  elementary  pro- 
cesses can  be  performed  the  pupil  is  pushed 
oti  to  subjects  more  difficult.  One4ialf,  per- 
haps two-thirds,  of  all  his  time  at  school  is 
occupied  with  this  branch.  He  must  not 
only  solve  the  problems  of  the  book  as  he 
proceeds,  but  he  is  required  to  give  the 
"why  and  wherefore**  of  his  solutions. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  little  children  are  to- 
day trying  to  explain  the  philosophy  of 
arithmetic  with  the  least  possible  knowledge 
of  it.  Well  drilled,  they  become  expert  calcu- 
lating'machines,,  the  boast  of  teachers,  the 
pride  of  parents  and  the  wonder  of  the  specta- 
tors who  witness  their  performances.  All 
this  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  worse,  it 
stunts  the  growth  of  the  young  soul.  The 
elements  of  arithmetic,  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing  whole  numbers  and 
fractions,  are  about  all  in  this  branch  a  child 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  study  before  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.  If  well  instructed  in 
other  directions  he  can  then  master  the 
whole  in  a  few  weeks,  thus  saving  years  of 
time  and  an  amount  of  worry  that  cannot  be 
estimated.  Geography  is  taken  up  a  little 
after  arithmetic.  If  the  books  in  general 
use  are  followed,  the  pupil  is  compelled, 
at  his  first  lessons,  to  commit  a  mass 
of  definitions  that  he  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand. Then  he  is  forced  to  fill  his  memory 
with  thousands  of  names,  boundaries,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  cities,  capes,  islands,  &c.,  that 
escape  from  it  almost  as  soon  as  learned. 
Many  toilsome  weeks  and  months  are  spent 
on  the  detailed  geography  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
other  distant  regions,  with  little  profit  either 
in  the  way  of  knowledge  or  discipline. 
Years,  grand  years  for  school  work  of  the  right 
kind,  are  suffered  to  be  taken  up  in  wading 


through  primary,  intermediate  and  high 
school  geographies,  much  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, but  with  endless  repetitions  and 
changes  of  form.  At  length  the  pupil  is  de- 
clared to  be  prepared  to  commence  the  study 
of  grammar,  the  dread  of  the  school  room. 
Here,  from  the  first,  he  is  expected  to  master 
dry  abstractions  and  perplexing  formulas. 
He  learns  to  decline  pronouns,  to  conjugate 
verbs,  to  parse  sentences,  to  correct  examples 
of  fake  syntax  by  rule ;  but  ordinarily  little 
time  is  allowed  him  for  practice  in  writing 
and  speaking.  The  custom  is  to  cram  him 
with  the  principles  a^d  forms  of  grammar, 
whether  his  mind  is  sufficiently  mature  to 
comprehend  them  or  otherwise.  English 
grammar,  as  a  science,  is  a  very  difficult 
study,  as  much  so  as  logic  or  mental  philoso- 
phy ;  and  yet  because  it  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  common  school  branches,  little  chil- 
ren  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  are  pressed 
on  to  throw  away  precious  time  in  the  vain 
effort  to  master  it.  No  adequate  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  years  thus  wasted  by  the 
children  of  the  state.  Practical  lessons  in 
language,  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking 
should  be  diligently  given  in  all  schools ;  but 
the  study  of  the  science  of  grammar  should 
be  postponed  until  the  minds  of  the  learners 
have  acquired  sufficient  discipline  and  been 
stored  with  sufficient  preliminary  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  understand  it.  To  such, 
grammar  will  prove  an  interesting  study  and 
a  profitable  acquirement. 

But  this  criticism  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pose unless  something  better  can  be  suggested. 
What  shall  we  have  taught  to  the  children  in 
our  schools?  What  branches  should  consti- 
tute the  common  school  curriculum  ? 

Reading,  spelling  and  writing  must  con- 
tinue to  occupy  their  present  place  in  the 
work  of  instruction.  In  connection  with 
them,  there  should  be  taught  vocal  music  and 
drawing.  These  can  be  taught  without  les- 
sening the  progress  made  in  other  branches. 
Omitting  all  from  arithmetic  that  is  practi- 
cally unimportant,  and  making  the  course 
in  it  very  gradual,  at  least  one -half  of  the 
time  now  spent  in  this  branch  can  be  saved. 
Elementary  geography  should  be  taught  in 
the  form  of  object  lessons,  after  which  a 
single  book  with  accompanying  maps  would 
contain  all  the  geographical  matter  needed 
in  an  ungraded  common  school.  Full, 
practical  exercises  in  words,  sentences  and 
linguistic  forms  should  take  the  place  of  the 
dry  gramilhatical  abstractions  that  young 
children  jiow  waste  so  much  time  in  trying 
without  success  to  understand.     By  changes 
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like  these,  there  would  be  a  saving  for  the 
pupil  of  a  large  amount  of  time.  This  I 
would  fill  up  somewhat  as  follows : 

1 .  By  Lessons  in  Natural  Science, — Every 
child  can  be  made  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
nature.  Children  are  delighted  with  ani- 
mals, insects,  flowers,  minerals  and  all  strik- 
ing natural  phenomena.  Visits  to  exhibitions 
and  museums,  and  rambles  through  -  woods, 
along  streams,  up  and  down  the  ocean  beach, 
always  give  them  the  highest  degree  of  pleas- 
ure. They  never  grow  weary  listening  to 
the  stories  of  natural  history  or  watching 
scientiflc  experiments.  But  even  if  this  kind 
of  instruction  be  not  pointed  out  as  the  best 
for  children  by  the  keen  appetite  they  have 
for  it,  the  important  uses  to  which  such 
knowledge  may  be  put  would  bring  us  to 
such  a  conclusion.  The  facts  and  principles 
of  physiology,  botany,  geology,  .  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.,  are  of  every-day 
utility.  Our  people  are  in  a  great  part 
farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  workingmen, 
and  this  kind  of  knowledge  would  bring 
help  to  them  in  their  business  and  tend  to 
lift  them  up  to  a  higher  level  of  intelligence. 
Nothing  else  that  can  be  learned  in  school 
has  so  close  a  relation  to  the  problem  of  life 
as  this  world  presents  it. 

2.  By  Lessons  on  Our PoUHccU Institutions, 
— ^The  children  in  the  public  schools  are 
learning  little  concerning  the  nature  and 
history  of  our  form  of  government.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  is  so  greatly  de- 
pendent as^  ours  upon  the  political  knowledge 
possessed  by  its  citizens,  and  yet  probably 
no  other  claiming  to  be  equally  enlightened, 
does  so  little  directly  to  impart  to  them  such 
instruction.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  chil- 
dren lessons,  adapted  to  their  capacity,  on 
the  government  of  the  township  or  town, 
the  county,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  They 
could  learn  something  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens as  citizens,  as  voters,  as  public  officers, 
as  jurors.  They  could  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  whole  story  of  our  history  as  a  state 
and  a  nation,  the  names  of  the  great  men 
who  have  honored  their  country,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  deeds  that  have  made  it 
what  it  is.  As  a  people  we  are  beginning  to 
lack  enlightened,  high-toned  patriotism.  The 
public  scho(^  is  the  proper  agent  to  plant  the 
seed  and  nourish  the  growth  of  a  nobler  love 
of  country.  The  great  function  of  the  pub- 
lic school  is  to  make  good  citizens. 

3.  By  Lessons  in  Manners  and  Morals, — 
It  is  of  very  much  less  importance  that  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  should  be  well 
instructed  in  the  several  branches  of  learning 


than  that  th^y  should  be  trained  to  good 
manners  and  good  morals.  Our  public 
schools  have  been  complained  of  because 
some  of  the  children  attending  them  are 
rude  and  rough.  This  is  never  long  true  of 
a  school  that  is  well  taught.  A  teacher  who 
fully  performs  the  duties  of  his  office  makes 
the  inculcation  of  right  conduct  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  But  it  is  a  task 
the  difficulty  of  which  transcends  all  power 
of  expression  to  make  good  men  and  women 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  of  all 
classes  in  our  public  schools.  The  want 
of  more  effective  moral  instruction  b  the 
greatest  defect  in  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  moral  fruits  of  an  average  public  scho<^ 
are  doubtless  equal  in  value  to  those  of  any 
other  kind  of  school ;  but  there  is  either 
great  ignorance  or  great  neglect  in  all  schools 
of  that  sort  of  moral  training  from  which  a 
child  does  not  depart  when  he  grows  old. 
Not  one  of  these  little  ones  was  born  to 
perish  or  even  to  curse  the  world  with  evil 
doing;  but  how  shall  we  save  them  from 
ruin  ?  The  school  has  not  done  all  in  this 
direction  that  it  can  do.  Besides  the  good 
example  of  the  teacher  and  the  incidental 
teachings  of  the  school-room,  there  ought 
to  be  recited  by  the  pupils  regular  moial 
lessons. 

Such  lessons  may  be  given  on  the  family 
and  the  moral  relations  of  its  members, 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  servant; 
on  the  school,  and  the  moral  relations  of  di* 
rectors,  teacher,  pupils ;  on  society,  and  the 
moral  relations  growing  out  of  it ;  on  the 
state,  and  its  citizens;  on  the  duties  to  our- 
selves, to  our  fellow-men,  to  nature,  and  to 
God.  All  this  is  a  matter  which,  if  pre- 
sented to  children  in  simple  form  and  in  les- 
sons fully  illustrated,  would  accomplish  a 
good  that  cannot  be  measured. 

These  three  classes  of  lessons  I  would  add 
to  the  common  school  course  and  have  them 
taught  in  every  school  in  the  state.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  three  small  books  containing 
a  suitable  outline  of  texts,  viz :  A  book  of 
elementary  science,  a  book  of  political  know- 
ledge, and  a  book  of  morals ;  but  teachers 
well  qualified  do  not  need  such  books.  Let 
us  drop,  then,  the  unnecessary  parts  of  arith- 
metic, the  useless  parts  of  geography,  and 
the  over-difficult  parts  of  grammar,  and  in 
their  stead  instruct  our  children  in  the  les- 
sons above  indicated,  and  a  great  duty  will 
be  performed,  and  the  public  school  will  de- 
serve a  still  higher  place  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 
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The  argument  of  the  report  of  1873,  ^^^ 
favor  of  technical  education,  will  not  be  re- 
peated here ;  but  some  statements  concern- 
ing certain  measures  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  last  session  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Mechanics'  high  school,  seem  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  public  interests.  An  act 
looking  towards  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution to  be  called  the  ''Mechanics'  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania,**  was  passed  during 
the  session  of  1872,  and  three  thousand  dol- 
lars were  appropriated  to  pay  the  preliminary 
expenses  attending  the  matter.  The  gentle- 
men designated  as  trustees  by  the  Legisla- 
ture organized ;  and  after  much  conference 
among  themselves,  careful  inquiry  of  others, 
and  the  visitation  of  a  number  of  institu- 
tions whereat  instruction  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated for  the  proposed  school  was  imparted, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inexpedi- 
ent to  attempt  to  carry  into  effect,  literally, 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  But  realizing  the 
importance  of  paying  increased  attention  to 
industrial  education,  and  knowing  the  popu- 
lar demand  therefor,  they  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  favorable  action 
upon  certain  propositions,  in  substance  as 
follows : 

1.  That  drawing  be  hereafter  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  That  all  public  high  schools  connect- 
ing with  their  other  courses  of  instruction  a 
course  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
technical  schools,  shall  receive  a  special  ap- 
propriation from  a  fund  provided  by  state 
authority. 

3.  That  state  aid  be  given  to  certain  col- 
leges, suitably  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  facilities  for 
imparting  a  technical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  order. 

All  these  measures  had  my  concurrence. 
For  some  reason  they  failed.  They  will  be 
again  recommended ;  and  I  desire  here  to 
urge  favorable  legislative  action  with  respect 
to  those  which  affect  the  interest  of  public 
schools.  The  argument  for  giving  aid  to 
colleges  will  be  presented  by  others. 

Drawing. — ^The  time  has  about  come 
when  instruction  in  drawing  shpuld  be  re- 
quired in  all  our  public  schools.  Such  in- 
struction need  not  lessen  the  pupiFs  progress 
in  any  other  branch  of  learning ;  for  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  a  competent 
teacher  can  make  just  as  good,  probably 
better,  penmen  by  devoting  one-half  the 
time  usually  taken  up  in  tekching  writing,  to 


giving  instruction  in  drawing.  Our  teach- 
ers, it  is  true,  are  not  now  generally  pre- 
pared to  teach  drawing,  but  they  can  make 
a  beginning  and  teach  themselves  with  their 
classes.  There  are  a  number,  of  towns  and 
one  or  more  counties  in  this  state  where 
drawing  is  taught  in  every  school.  The  ex- 
perience of  other  states  is  to  the  same  effect. 
There  appear  to  be,  therefore,  no  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  introducing  the  study 
of  drawing  in  our  common  schools;  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  its 
introduction  would  prove  a  highly  important 
addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  now  pre- 
scribed for  them.  A  few  of  these  will  be  stated. 

The  greatest  of  the  Pennsylvania  indus- 
tries is  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts. 
Our  mills,  shops  and  factories  have  become 
ever3rwhere  famous.  Philadelphiaand  Pitts- 
burgh lead  the  cities  of  the  whole  Union  in 
the  amount  and  character  of  their  workman- 
ship, and  they  naturally  give  direction  to  the 
industries  of  many  smaller  places.  Now,  to 
secure  success  as  a  worker  in  the  metals,  in 
stone,  in  wood,  in  clay,  as  a  machinist,  an 
engineer,  a  designer,  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing is  almost  indispensable.  Such  knowledge 
can  be  made  almost  equally  useful  to  the 
farjner  and  miner.  Will  we  continue  to 
deny  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  to  those 
whose  success  in  life  it  would  go  so  far  to 
assure  to  the  children  of  our  workingmen  ? 
Complaint  is  made  that  the  education  now 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  is  too  much 
of  a  literary  character,  and  tends  too  fre- 
quently to  create  a  distaste  for  labor.  All 
observing  persons  have  noticed  that  thou- 
sands of  young  men  are  seeking  precari- 
ous positions  as  salesmen,  clerks,  book- 
keepers, agents,  who  could  readily  find  enir 
ployment,  if  willing  to  work,  at  remunera- 
tive wages  in  shops  or  on  farms.  Skilled 
labor  is  everywhere  in  demand,  and  high 
prices  are  at  all  times  paid  for  it ;  and  yet 
influenced  by  a  misdirected  education,  bad 
taste  or  unwillingness  to  work,  crowds  of 
strong  and  healthy  young  men  stand  every- 
where "waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,'*  an 
office,  an  agency,  something  by  which  they 
can  earn  a  livelihood  without 'soiling  their 
hands.  So  far  as  this  evil  is  attributable  to 
school  influences  it  ought  to  be  at  once  cor- 
rected and  no  more  effective  step  in  that 
direction  can  be  taken  than  by  adding  draw- 
ing to  the  common  school  course  of  study. 
This,  with  a  practical  amount  of  scientiAc 
instruction*,  will  tend  largely  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  our  young  people  to  industrial  oc- 
cupations. 
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The  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which 
the  young  formerly  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
mechanical  branches  of  business  is  virtually 
broken  up.  A  resort  must  now  be  had  to 
industrial  or  technical  schools  for  knowledge 
and  training  of  this  kind.  The  alphabet  of 
the  mechanic  arts  is  drawing,  and  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  in  our  common  schools 
will  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  nation  of  skilled  artisans.  By  such 
means  artistic  talent  can  be  found  and  util- 
ized. Besides,  as  a  branch  of  disciplinary 
education,  drawing  has  few  equals  among 
the  studies  of  the  common  school.  It  culti- 
vates taste  and  may  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
to  all  other  studies. 

It  may  be  added  with  propriety  that  draw- 
ing is  taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  all  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and 
Massachusetts  has  made  instruction  in  it 
compulsory  in  all  her  schools. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  great 
work  of  providing  an  industrial  education 
for  the  people.  The  second  is  to  add  tech- 
nical departments  to  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion now  pursued  in  our  high  schools.  This 
has  already  been  successfully  done  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh  and  Erie.  Several  other 
cities  are  about  to  try  the  experiment.  In 
addition  to  the  technical  instruction  given 
in  the  high  school,  they  have  in  Philadel- 
phia a  public  school  for  artisans,  open  at 
night,  which  is  attended  by  600  students, 
many  of  them  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
representing  nearly  all  the  mills  and  work- 
shops of  the  city.  There  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way,  except  the  expense,  of 
having  a  course  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
struction provided  in  every  well-organized 
high  school  in  the  state,  with  night  schools 
and  courses  of  lectures  for  mechanics  and 
working  men.  The  benefits  that  would  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  are  very 
great.  It  would  develop  art-talent,  furnish 
skilled  workmen,  open  up  opportunities  to 
thousands  of  young  people  for  obtaining  a 
kind  of  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which 
always  leads  to  remunerative  employment, 
dignify  labor,  and  give  industrious  mechanics 
a  chance  to  qualify  themselves  for  higher 
positions,  and  thus  secure  an  increase  of 
wages.  All  this  being  true,  the  state  can 
well  afford  to  grant  the  needed  appropriation 


to  put  the  whole  plan  in  operation.  The 
local  school  authorities  will  eventually  carry 
it  into  effect  without  state  aid ;  but  it  needs 
to  be  done  at  once.  It  is  to  the  state's  in- 
terest to  do  it.  Other  countries  and  other 
states  are  profiting  by  our  neglect.  As  a 
great  manufacturing  community,  something 
more  must  be  done  for  technical  education, 
and  done  soon,  or  we  will  see  the  products 
of  our  mills  and  shops  driven  from  the  mar- 
kets, or  the  mills  and  shops  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  workmen,  better  edu- 
cated and  more  skillful  than  our  own.  The 
protection  of  home  industry  should  embrace 
home  talent.  If  we  fully  utilize  the  intel- 
lect bom  among  us,  we  can  bid  defiance  in 
this  and  in  all  other  respects  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  world. 


IV.— FRUITS  GATHERED. 


THE  third  term  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  School  Department  is 
about  to  close.  Perhaps  the  present  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  look  back  and  see  what 
kind  of  fruit  has  been  ripened  under  its 
directing  hand.  No  exemption  is  claimed 
here  from  a  judgment  pronounced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  great  law,  a  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits. 

Sites  far  School-houses. — ^The  passage  of 
the  law  authorizing  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors to  seize  ground  upon  which  to  erect 
school-houses,  was  procured  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  year  1867.  We  were  then  just 
entering  upon  an  era  of  school-house  build- 
ing ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law,  hun- 
dreds of  school-houses,  some  of  them  \dj^ 
and  costly,  would  have  been  necessarily 
built  in  inconvenient  and  unsightly  loca- 
tions. The  law  itself  has  not  been  enforced 
very  frequently,  but  its  known  existence  en- 
abled school  boards  to  purchase  eligible 
ground  at  reasonable  prices,  and  it  should  be 
credited  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  securing 
the  erection  on  beautiful  sites  of  many  of 
the  noble  school  buildings  that  are  now  the 
pride  of  our  cities,  towns  and  rural  districts. 

Money  Spent  for  Building  Purposes, — ^The 
magnitude  of  the  work  done  in  the  way  of 
building  school-houses  within  the  last  eight 
years,  can  be  judged  of  by  the  amount  of 
money  expended  for  that  purpose.  This 
amount  is  $18,649,147.37.  If  we  add  to 
this  amount  the  probable  sum  that  will  be 
expended  the  current  year,  we  will  have,  in 
round  numbers,  $21,000^000  as  the  cost  of 
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school-houses  during  the  time  the  present 
administration  continued  in  office.  This 
sum  is  several  times  larger  than  the  whole 
expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  during  the 
thirty  preceding  years  of  the  existence  of  our 
common  school  system.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered also  that  the  people  take  their  money 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  use  it  at  their 
own  discretion  for  building  school-houses, 
and  the  fact  indicates  with  telling  emphasis 
the  extent  of  the  increased  interest  in  public 
education. 

Increased  Appropriations, — ^The  state  ap- 
propriation to  common  schools  in  xZdd  was 
fe5S>ooo«  Earnestly  petitioned,  the  Legis- 
lature increased  it  in  1868  to  ^500,000,  in 
187 1  to  1650,000,  in  1872  to  ^700,000,  in 
1873  to  $760,000.  And  the  Constitutional 
Convention  did  no  more  than  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  when  it  fixed  the  mini- 
mum amount  to  be  appropriated  annually  to 
common  schools  at  1 1,000,000.  Even  five 
vears  ago  such  an  appropriation  would  have 
oeen  met  with  unmistakable  marks  of  popu- 
lar disapproval.  Now,  all  applaud  this  dis- 
position of  the  money. 

Money  Paid  Out  by  the  Department, — 
The  amount  of  money  drawn  directly  from 
the  State  Treasury  and  paid  out  for  school 
purposes  by  the  present  administration,  in- 
cluding the  amount  for  the  current  year, 
reaches  the  sum  of  $5 , 1 2 1 ,  489.  The  amount 
expended  during  the  same  time  by  the  school 
directors  throughout  the  state,  whose  ac- 
counts are  examined  at  the  School  Depart- 
ment, including  estimated  amount  for  the 
current  year,  is  $46,517,460.  If  to  these 
Slims  be  added  the  amount  paid  directly  to 
the  orphan  schools,  the  aggregate  will  be 
$53, 467, 205 .  For  every  dollar  expended  by 
the  Department,  there  is  a  voucher  in  the 
Auditor  General's  or  State  Treasurer's  office, 
and  if  necessary  full  extraneous  proof  can  be 
fumished  of  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts. 

General  Financial  Management, — ^In  past 
years  many  school  boards  were  very  lax  in 
their  financial  management.  Their  state- 
ments of  income  and  expenditures  sent  to 
the  Department  were  frequently  confused 
and  contradictory.  They  suffered  years  to 
pass,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  without 
a  settlement  with  the  treasurer  or  collector, 
or  the  auditing  of  their  accounts.  Against 
some  of  them  gross  mismanagement  was 
chargableif  not  something  worse.  This  evil, 
not  yet  overcome,  has  been  very  greatly*  les- 
sened. New  forms  requiring  more  exactness 
were  prepared  for  reporting  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  district  boards,  the  state 


appropriation  is  now  refijsed  to  districts  send- 
ing in  unaudited  and  unpublished  accounts, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  healthy  reform  has  , 
been  inaugurated  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  taxpayers. 

School  Term  Lengthened, — ^The  average 
length  of  the  school  term  in  x866,  not  in- 
cluding Philadelphia,  was  5.75  months;  the 
past  year  it  was  6.33  months,  or,  including 
Philadelphia,  6.70  months.  In  1872  the 
minimum  school  term  was  raised  from  four 
months  tQ  five. 

Schools  Grculed, — In  my  first  report  in 
x866,  I  said,  "Every  locality  in  the  state, 
where  seventy-five  pupils  can  be  conveni- 
ently brought  together,  ought  to  have  its 
graded  school.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
system  provide  for  its  own  expansion  or 
supply  itself  with  a  full  corps  of  professional 
teachers.  Towns  and  thickly-settled  neigh- 
borhoods have  now  generally  a  sufficient 
number  of  school-houses.  To  build  more 
would  be  a  calamity.  We  must  carry  on 
the  work  of  grading  rapidly.  It  is  our  next 
step  in  advance.  It  is  believed  that  in  sev- 
eral of  our  larger  cities  the  schools  are  im- 
perfectly graded,  and  it  is  known  that  hun- 
dreds of  towns  and  villages  are  suffering  for 
the  want  of  it.  Let  the  work  begin  here, 
and  thence  spread  out  into  the  rural  districts. 
We  have  but  1,921  graded  schools  in  the 
state;  there  ought  to  be  three  times  that 
number.**  The  work  thus  begun  has  been 
ever  since  pushed  forward  vigorously,  and  as 
the  fruit  of  it,  we  have  now  5,586  graded 
schools,  more  than  thrice  the  number  in 
operation  in  1866.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with'  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  full  development  of  a  common 
school  system,  who  know  what  a  graded 
school  means,  no  fact  could  tell  the  story  of 
the  work  done  and  the  progress  made  during 
the  last  eight  years  more  fairly  or  more 
strongly  than  the  one  here  stated. 

Teachers^  Institutes, — ^Attendance  at  the 
annual  Teachers*  Institutes  is  a  fair  measure 
of  professional  interest.  In  1865  the  atten- 
dance was  2,755;  during  the  last  seven 
years  the  average  attendance  has  been  over 
11,000;  the  past  year  it  was  13,970.  The 
improvement,  too,  has  extended  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  done,  as  well  as  to  the  num- 
bers in  attendance.  In  Addition  to  the 
teachers  in  attendance  at  the  Institutes, 
1,772  directors  attended  last  year,  and 
probably  100,000  citizens. 

Normal  Schools, — Four  State  Normal 
Schools  have   been    completely  organized 
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and  put  in  operation  since  1866,  and  build- 
ings for  two  others  are  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  number  of  students  at- 
tending them  the  past  year  was  2,915.  The 
whole  system  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
invigorated.  It  now  enjoys,  in  good  de- 
gree, the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the 
Legislature  seems  willing  to  grant  appropri- 
ations to  the  several  schools  as  needed. 
Large  numbers  of  teachers  have  gone  out 
from  the  Normal  Schools  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  they  are  gradually 
elevating  the  whole  work  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Districts  Without  Schools* — ^No  compul- 
sory measure  has  ever  been  used  to  force  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  to  adopt  the  com- 
mon school  system.  Its  acceptance  was  a 
voluntary  matter  with  each  district,  and  up 
to  1868,  twenty-four  districts  in  eleven  dif- 
ferent counties,  with  some  five  thousand 
children  of  school  age,  had  refused  to  put 
free  schools  in  operation.  In  that  year 
measures  were  taken  to  induce  the  recusant 
districts  of  their  own  accord  to  accept  the 
system.  These  were  vigorously  pressed  from 
year  to  year,  until  at  last,  a  few  months 
since,  the  only  remaining  district,  Overfield, 
in  the  county  of  Wyoming,  opened  free 
schools.  This  ends  the  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  is  not  now  a  single  child  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  denied  the  edu- 
cational privileges  contemplated  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  common  school  system.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history  the  door  of  a 
public  school-house  stands  open  to  receive 
every  child  of  proper  age  within  the  limits 
of  the  state. 

County  Superiniendency. — ^In  its  earlfer 
3rears  the  county  superintendency  was 
weighed  down  by  incompetent  men  who 
succeeded  in  securing  an  election  to  the 
office.  This  is  still  its  greatest  weakness ; 
but  in  1867  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  could 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  County  Superin- 
tendent unless  heix)ssessed  certain  qualifica- 
tions— a  measure  that  has  proven  most  salu- 
tary in  keeping  out  of  the  office  many  un- 
worthy persons.  To  these  officers  the  state 
is  much  indebted  for  the  progress  made  in 
the  school  affairs  of  the  state  within  the  last 
few  years. 

City  Superintendency, — The  schook  of  a 
city  or  large  town  need  close  and  constant 
supervision.  It  is  their  life.  In  1867, 
Easton,  Pottsville,  and  one  or  two  other 
towns,  had  local  superintendents  for  their 
schools ;  but  the  state  had  no  organized  gen- 
eral system  of  supervision  for  its  cities  and 


large  towns.  Twenty-one  of  these  have  now 
the  superintendency  in  operation  under  the 
law  of  1867,  and  the  value  of  the  office, 
where  in  force,  to  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion, cannot  be  estimated.  It  has  given 
vitality,  system,  efficiency  to  the  whole 
work.  Many  of  our  cities  and  towns  have 
now  public  schools,  for  the  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  whose  excellence  is  not 
surpassed  anywhere. 

Teachers  and  their  Salaries. — Since  1867 
no  one  can  teach  school  in  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  law,  unless  he  possess  a  "  fiur 
knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  English  grammar,  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching."  This 
measure  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching ;  the  standard  of  quali- 
fication is  continually  advancing,  and  no 
state  in  the  Union  has  a  larger  body  of 
skillful,  earnest  teachers.  And  these  higher 
qualifications  have  brought  with  them  in- 
creased compensation.  In  1865  the  average, 
salaries  of  male  teachers  was  I31. 82,  and  of 
female,  ^24.21;  they  are  now  I42.95  and 
^35  •S7,  respectively.  The  money  paid  all 
the  teachers  in  the  state  in  1865  was  J2,- 
515,528.23;  the  past  year  it  was  ^4>5*7r 
308.03. 

Directors, — Many  of  the  most  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  are  serving 
in  boards  of  school  directors.  By  the  in- 
creased determination  they  have  almost 
everywhere  shown  to  secure  better  school- 
houses,  better  qualified  teachers,  more 
graded  schools  and  longer  school  terms,  and 
by  their  more  frequent  visits  to  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  their  increased  attend- 
ance at  institutes,  and  their  more  careful  at- 
tention to  the  district  finances,  the  school 
directors  of  the  state  have  merited  a  fair 
share  of  the  credit  due  for  the  progress  made 
in  our  school  affairs  within  the  last  few  years. 
Apathy  among  them  with  respect  to  needed 
educational  reforms  still  exists,  but  in  a  gen* 
eral  way  they  have  come  to  see  the  wonder- 
ful capabilities  and  power  of  our  system  of 
common  schools. 

Public  Sentiment, — ^The  report  for  1866, 
recognizing  that  the  public  schools  emanate 
from  the  people,  and  that  "their  condition 
must  be  a:n  expression  of  the  people's  wiil," 
makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  greater  efforts  to 
awaken  popular  interest  in  education.  As 
this  appeal  contains  the  key-note  of  a  work 
that  has  been  crowned  with  great  success  in 
bringing  about  the  acknowledged  advance 
in  public  sentiment  towards  our  system  of 
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public  schools,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  it.  They  are  as  applicable 
to  the  future  as  they  were  to  the  past. 

"  With  brave  hearts,  let  this  work  be  en- 
gaged in.  T\i^  press  may  be  made  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  spreading  facts  relating  to 
education  before  the  people.  Not  an  editor 
in  the  state  will  refuse  to  publish  brief,  pithy 
accounts  of  educational  meetings,  of  super- 
intendents' visits,  or  of  school  examinations. 
Some  of  them  are  willing  to  devote  a  column 
weekly  to  matters  relating  to  education; 
school  officers  and  persons  interested  in  edu- 
cation must  write  more,  and  let  the  word 
education  be  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
until  they  know  what  it  means. 

''The/iy^y  ought  to  be  enlisted  in  the  good 
work.  Surely,  the  fact  is  patent  enough 
that  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
American  people  must,  at  least  for  long  years 
to  come,  be  afforded  through  the  agency  of 
common  schools.  Private  schools  of  all 
kinds  dwindle  away  before  them  when  well 
conducted.  Whether  we  have  hit  upon  the 
best  possible  system  or  otherwise,  it  is  a  sys- 
tem that  meets  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
is  plainly  destined  to  prevail  over  all  others. 
Accepting  this  fact,  hundreds  of  clergy- 
men are  looking  about  to  see  if  there  is  no 
way  in  which  they  can  help  in  the  work 
of  educating  the  people.  If  they  wait  for 
an  invitation,  let  them  wait  no  longer. 
Others  have  found  thdir  opportunity  and  are 
using  it  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  school 
and  church.  If  the  pulpit  speak  out  in  favor  of 
the  common  school  ipovement,  we  can  soon 
make  moral  and  religious  instruction  occupy 
a  more  prominent  place  in  our  teaching,  and 
the  whole  system  will  gain  an  additional  tie 
to  bind  it  to  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  our 
people. 

''  Public  educational  meetings  should  be 
held  all  over  the  state.  The  patrons  of 
schools  should  be  asked  to  visit  them. 
Superintendents  should  invite  citizens  to 
attend  their  examinations,  and  go  with  them 
in  their  visitations.  Teachers  should  be- 
come missionaries  for  the  good  of  the  cause." 

The  line  of  work  indicated  in  these  para- 
graphs is  the  most  effective  possible  in  the 
direction  of  school  reform. 


CONCLUSION, 


I  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 
ever  since  its  adoption.    A  pupil  in  the  pub* 


lie  schools  when  they  were  first  opened  under 
the  act  of  1834,  I  became  a  teacher  in  them 
in  1 841,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  salary 
then  received  was  ^20  a  month.  The  part 
I  had  taken  in  examining  teachers  and  in 
attending  teachers'  associations  and  insti- 
tutes brought  me,  almost  against  my  will, 
into  the  county  superintendency,  as  County 
Superintendent  of  Lancaster  county  in  1854; 
this  office  led  to  the  establishment  pf  the 
Normal  School  at  Millersville,  of  which  I 
became  principal  in  1855,  and  out  of  the 
success  achieved  there  in  due  time  grew  the 
normal  school  policy  of  the  state,  adopted 
in  1857.  At  Millersville,  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  appointment  which  I  received 
as  "the  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  1866. 

This  office  has  now  been  in  my  hands  near- 
ly nine  years.  Its  duties  have  been  to  me  a 
labor  of  love ;  and  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  I  would  not  have  freely  sacrificed 
any  personal  interest,  life  itself,  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  good  education  for  every  child  in 
the  commonwealth.  I  have  already  reaped 
some  rich  harvests  from  the  seed  sown  and 
others  there  are  that  are  ripening.  Heaven 
be  thanked  for  all. 

Official  duties  have  called  me  into  every 
county,  and  into  almost  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  state,  and  brought  me  into  con- 
tact with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  am  no  longer  a  stranger  among  them 
anywhere.  I  have  received  unnumbered 
kindnesses  and  honors  at  their  hands ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  fitting  that  I  should  here,  at 
the  close  of  another  official  term,  express- my 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  these  favors. 
They  more  than  repay  me  for  my  work.  May 
God  bless  the  good  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  keep  her  people  during 
all  the  coming  years  free,  prosperous, 
and  happy. 

May  our  great  system  of  public  schools  con- 
tinue down  to  the  latest  generations  to  send 
forth  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens — citi- 
zens who  will  be  ever  ready  to  protect  and 
defend  the  state,  and  in  whose  hands  free  in- 
stitutions will  be  forever  safe.  And  is  it  too 
much  to  hope  for  myself,  that  a  day  may 
come,  when  the  historian,  prompted  by  the 
untold  blessings  conferred  upon  the  people 
by  their  system  of  universal  education,  shall, 
looking  along  the  lengthened  line  of  worthy 
men  who  have  been  its  benefactors,  notice 
my  poor  work  as  an  humble  contribution, 
freely  given,  to  a  noble  cause  ? 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 
SupU  of  Common  ScAoolt* 
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The  Bible  and  Its  Foes. — If  collected  from  the 
earliest  times  until  now,  infidel  books  would  occupy 
many  times  the  space  of  the  one  volume  against  which 
they  have  been  directed,  and  would  be  vastly  more 
numerous  than  all  the  works  that  all  other  "  sacred" 
books  ever  had  the  honor  of  provoking  either  for  or 
against  them.  Were  all  the  books  placed  in  one  libranr, 
and  this  single  one  set  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  a  stranger  told  that  this  book^affirmed  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  the  work  of  a  number  of  unlearned  and 
obscure  men  belonging  to  a  despised  nation  called  the 
Jews — ^had  drawn  upon  itself,  for  its  exposure,  confu- 
tation and  destruction,  this  multitude  of  volumes,  I  im- 


agine he  might  say :  <*  Then  I  presume  this  little  book 
was  annihilated  long  ago ;  though  how  it  could  be 
needful  to  write  a  thousandth  part  so  much  for  any 
such  purpose,  I  cannot  comprehend.  For  if  the  book 
be  what  these  authors  say,  surely  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  it  to  be  so,  iLnd  if  so,  what  wonderful  mad- 
ness to  write  all  these  volumes."  How  surprised  would 
he  then  be  to  learn  that  they  were  felt  not  to  be  enough, 
that  similar  works  are  issued  yearly,  and  still  to  no 
purpose  in  disabusing  mankind  of  this  samephrensyl 
He  would  learn,  indeed,  that  so  far  from  accomplish- 
ing the  object,  the  new  volumes  ar  j  little  more  than 
necessary  to  replace  those  of  this  fruitful,  yet  fruitless. 


SUNRISE. 


Air,  "  Life  Ui  u  Obflriih." 
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Oh,  come  with  me,    where  vio  -  lets  bloom,  And  fill    the    air       with  sweet  per -fume,  And 
Oh,  who  would  slum  -  ber     in      his  bed  When  dark- ness  from     his  couch  has    fled;  And 
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literature  which  is  continually  sinking  into  oblivion. 
But  the  volume  itself  survives  both  friends  and  foes. 
Without  being  able  to  speak  one  word  in  its  own  be- 
half, beyond  what  it  has  already  said;  without  any 
power  of  explanation  or  rejoinder,  in  deprecation  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  it,  or  to  assist  those  who  defend  it, 
it  passes  along^the  ages  in  majestic  silence.  Impassive 
amidst  all  this  tumult  of  controversy,  in  which  it  takes 


no  part,  it  might  be  likened  to  some  great  ship  floating 
down  a  mighty  river  like  the  Amazon  or  Oronoco,  the 
shores  of  which  are  inhabited  by  various  savage  tribes. 
From  every  little  creek  or  inlet  sally  flotillas  of  canoes, 
some  friendly,  some  hostile,  which  assail  each  other 
with  great  fury  and  mutual  loss.  Meantime,  the  noble 
vessel  moves  on  through  the  scene  of  confusion,  with- 
out deigning^to  alter  its  course  or  fire  a  shot. — JiQi^rs* 
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A  School  History  of  Gerbcany:  From  the 
Earliest  Period  of  the  Establishment  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1871,  By  Bayard  Taylor,  New  York  : 
D,  Appleton  &»  Co,,  1874,     St.  Louis  :  Gray,  6*  Co, 

The  history  of  Germany  is  not  the  history  of  a  par- 
ticular country,  but  of  a  race,  the  race  that  has  played 
the  most  important  part  in  the  world's  affairs  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Fqt  this  reason  it 
has  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  student 
than  the  history  of  any  other  modem  nation  or  peo- 
ple. And  there  is  another  circumstance  to  recom- 
mend the  study  of  German  history,  viz.:  Germany  is 
the  fountain-head  of  modem  history.  The  history 
of  no  existing  European  or  American  nation  can  be 
well  written  without  going  back  to  Germany  as  a 
primary  source  of  information.  Germany  is  the  root 
from  which  peoples  and  institutions  have  grown  and 
spread  forth  branches.  He  who  would  unlock  the  secret 
chambers  in  which  are  kept  the  most  sacred  records 
of  the  past  must  go  to  Germany  to  find  the  key. 
For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  conspicu- 
ous place  the  present  German  Empire  occupies  in  the 
family  of  nations,  we  have  long  desired  to  see  intro- 
duced into  our  higher  schools  the  study  of  German 
history ;  but  until  now  there  has  been  wanting  a  suit- 
able text-book.  This  want  has  at  last  been  supplied 
by  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 
Bayard  Taylor  is  perhaps  among  Americans  the  best 
qualified  to  write  such  a  work.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  German  language  and  literature, 
has  spent  several  years  in  Germany,  and  is  able,  while 
remaining  trae  to  his  native  country  and  its  institu- 
tions, to  enter  into  the  German  spirit  and  see  things 
from  a  German  stand-point.  The  book  he  has  writ- 
ten about  Germany  is  well  adapted  for  a  text-book. 
It  is  brief,  comprehensive,  well-arranged,  and  is 
written  in  that  plain,  pure,  easy  style  for  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  so  much  admired.  We  will  be  pardoned  for 
adding  that  with  us  it  at  least  detracts  nothing  from 
the  merits  of  the  book  that  it  was  written  by  a  son  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  who  was  once  a  teacher  in  a 
common  school.  w. 

Manual  of  Mythology:  Greeh  and  Roman, 
Norse,  and  Old  German,  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  My" 
thology  ;  Second  Edition,  By  Alexander  S,  Mur- 
ray^ Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
British  Museum,  Pp,^68,  New  York:  Scribner, 
Armstrong  <Sr»  Co,     Price,  S^-^S* 

To  the  student  of  ancient  history  a  manual  of  my- 
thology becomes  a  necessity,  Zeus  and  his  glory 
have  departed  %from  earth  to  high  Olympus,  never 
more  to  claim  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men;  but 
the  influences  of  the  old  mythological  religions  are 
still  strongly  felt  among  us,  woven  as  they  are  into 
our  literature  and  our  art.  The  author  sees  in  the 
mythological  gods,  demi-gods  and  heroes,  types  or 
fibres  ot  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  goicKi  and 
evil  powers  of  nature,  and  the  passions  and  instincts 
of  man.  The  authority  of  ancient  mythology  is  based 
on  the  works  of  the  earliest  writers,  poets,  historians 
and  philosophers,  to  whom  the  religious  belief  of 
their  countrymen  was  a  subject  of  great  importance ; 
also,  on  the  representations  of  gods  and  mythological 
scenes  on  numerous  works  of  art,  in  the  form  of 
bronze  and  marble  statues,  painted  vases,  engraved 
gems,  and  coins.  This  work  is  embellished  with 
forty-five  plates,  representing  statues  of  the  gods  and 


mythological  events ;  many  of  the  statues  from  which 
these  plates  were  taken  being  by  Phidias,  Praxiteles, 
and  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 

The  Wayside.—^  Weekly  Maga%ine,  Published 
by  Dr,  Thomas  F,  Hicks,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
Price,  $1  per  year. 

Quality  and  cheapness  considered,  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  no  better  magazine  for  the  family  than  The 
Wayside,  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  F, 
Hicks,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  Phrenological 
Journal  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  The  Wayside, 
thus  commends  it :  "  It  possesses  its  own  distinctive 
character,  which  is  that  of  an  independent,  unsec- 
tarian  paper,  both  tastefully  arranged  and  cheap,  both 
religious  and  entertaining,  catching  the  eye  and  win- 
ning the  heart  of  old  and  young.  Tinted  paper,  ele- 
gant engravings,  perfection  in  the  typographical  art 
— ^these  are  the  garments  in  which  beautiful  thoughts 
are  clothed,  and,  like  a  well-dressed  visitor,  it  gains 
admission  to  many  a  household  upon  sight,  and  re- 
mains upon  its  merits."  This  is  high  praise,  but  it 
is  well-deserved.  w. 

The  American  Educational  Annual.  A  Cyclo^ 
padia,  or  Reference  Book  for  all  Matters  Pertain- 
ing  to  Education,  Published  Annually,  Vol.  i, 
t8yS'    ^^^  y^^ '  7'  ^'  Schermerhom  <Sr»  Co, 

To  quote  the  title  of  this  work :  <*  It  comprises  a 
history  of  the  past  and  present  school  systems,  and 
school  legislation  in  all  the  states  and  territories,  a 
history  of  land  grants  and  the  Peabody  Fund,  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  discoveries  during  1873-4, 
the  national  bureau  of  education,  civil  rights  bill, 
educational  gatherings  during  1874,  educational  sys- 
tems in  other  countries,  voluminous  American  school 
statistics  for  several  years  past,  names  of  American 
colleges,  universities,  theological,  normal,  technical 
and  scientific  schools,  names  of  educational  journals, 
sketches  of  prominent  educators  deceased  during 
1873-4,  and  lists  of  school  books  published  during 
the  year.''  The  full  title  above  given  of  this  useful 
publication  renders  it  unnecessary  that  we  should 
describe  the  book.  It  contains  nearly  three  hundred 
pages  of  matter  of  the  kind  indicated.  The  in- 
formation it  furnishes  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  at 
least  not  in  a  form  so  condensed  and  convenient.  As 
a  book  of  reference,  it  should  find  its  way  to  the  desk 
of  every  school  officer  in  the  country  who  desires  to 
keep  himself  posted  on  educational  affairs.  w. 

Zell*s  Popular  Encyclopedia,  A  Universal 
Dictionary  of  English  Language,  Science,  Liter- 
ature and  Art,  By  L,  Colange,  LL,  D,  In  two 
volumes.  Illustrated  by  over  twenty  five  hundred 
wood-cuts,     Philadelphia  :  T,  Ellwood  Zell. 

This  well-known  work  needs  no  commendation  at 
our  hands.  For  popular  use  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  encyclopedias.  The  publishers  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  introduce  the  work  as  a  book  of 
reference  in  our  common  schools,' and,  we  notice, 
have  engaged  as  general  agent  for  this  purpose,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Whittington,  late  principal  of  the  Northwest 
Boys*  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Whit- 
tington is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  we  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  the  work  he  has  in  hand.  From  his  circular 
we  copy  and  endorse  the  following  paragraph  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  the  Encyclopedia : 

"This  work  is  complete,  as  an  examination  will 
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show.  First,  it  is  a  complete  Dictionary,  containing 
all  the  words  found  in  the  standard  unabridged 
editions,  with  their  orthography,  derivation,  and 
meaning ;  second,  it  is  a  complete  gazetteer,  contain- 
ing the  names,  location  and  description  of  all  known 
places  on  the  globe ;  third,  it  is  a  complete  biographi- 
cal dictionary,  containing  the  names  of  all  authors 
and  persons  of  note,  with  a  history  of  their  writings, 
discoveries  and  deeds;  and  finally,  it  is  a  complete 
record  of  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  various  de- 
p>artments  of  phvsics  and  the  exact  sciences,  thus 
affording  an  invaluable  assistant  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil  in  successfully  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
education  in  our  common  schools." 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


The  staunch  old  North  American  Review  has 
reached  its  245th  number.  Those  who  want  solid 
reading  on  the  great  questions  of  the  times — literary, 
political,  social — can  find  it  in  the  pages  of  this  Re- 
view, Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Terms,  |6 a  year. 

The  International  Review^  published  in  New  York, 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  six  times  a  year  for  I5,  with 
the  January  number  enters  upon  its  second  year.  The 
first  number  of  the  second  volume  now  lies  on  our 
table.  It  is  much  the  best  number  yet  issued,  and 
possesses  the  good  qualities  of  health,  strength  and 
freshness.    The  magazine  is  already  a  success. 

We  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
ever  since  the  first  number  appeared,  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  we  expect  to  continue  to  read  it  if  we  should 
chance  to  live  seventeen  longer.  Are  the  publishers 
satisfied  with  a  commendation  of  this  character  ?  %^ 
a  year.     H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston. 

LippincotCs  Magazine  is  published  in  Philadel> 
phia,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  that  alone  should 
recommend  it  to  Pennsylvania  magazine  readers. 
But  in  addition  it  has  some  excellent  qualities.  In 
paper,  printing,  and  the  mechanical  taste  displayed  in 
getting  it  out,  Lippincott  is  unrivaled.  If  we  our- 
selves do  not  find  as  many  articles  in  it  to  attract  our 
attention  as  we  do  in  some  other  magazines,  we  know 
persons  of  better  taste  in  such  matters  who  differ  from 
us.  Several  literary  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  prefer 
Lippincott  to  any  other  magazine.  Terms,  ^  a  year. 
Address  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Galaxy  is  a  universal '  favorite.  With  the 
January  number  it  begins  its  nineteenth  volume.  One 
of  its  characteristic  qualities  is  independence.  It  has 
a  mind  of  its  own,  and  speaks  it  on  all  the  subjects 
that  come  in  its  way — politics,  religion,  literature, 
science,  art.  Its  contents  are  more  varied,  and  more 
pointed  and  spicy  than  those  of  most  of  our  maga- 
zines.    Price,  #4  a  year.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly^  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  represents  the  opposite 
pole  of  thought  from  that  represented  by  the  journal 
above  named,  and  is  exerting  a  marked  influence.  It 
has  already  obtained  a  large  circulation,  and,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  will  go  on  increasing  it.  The  Monthly 
has  become  almost  indispensable  to  the  man  who 
makes  any  pretensions  to  scientific  acquirements,  and 
large  numbers  of  teachers  find  themselves  strength- 
ened and  refreshed  for  their  duties  by  its  perusal. 
Price,  I5  a  year. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy ^  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  in  America,  continues  to  be  pub» 
lished  at  St.  Louis,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  at  I3  a  year. 
To  those  who  are  fond  of  metaphysical  studies,  this 
journal  is  valuable — worth  many  times  its  price. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Hazbl  Blossoiis.— By  John  Greenleaf  Whitder.  pp.  133. 
Price  $1.50.     Boston :   i^JoatM  R.  Osgood  &  Company.    1S75. 

A  Pkactical  and  Critical  Grammar  op  thb  Emgusi 
Lamguagb. — By  Noble  Butler,  pp.  31a.  Price  %xjoo,  Louis- 
vaie,  Ky.:  John  P.  Morton  &  Go. 

Fast  Fkibnds.— By  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Author  of  "Jack 
Hazard  and  his  Fortunes,"  etc.  With  ilustratioos.  pp.  aSs. 
Price  ^x.jo.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Company.    1&75. 

A  First  Book  im  Gbrmam  vor  Yovkg  Pvms.— By  Dr. 
Emil  Otto.  Revised  for  American  Schools  by  Edward  S. 
Jones,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modem  languages  in  Washuigiaa 
and  Lee  University,    pp.  96.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt. 

History  op  Scotland. — By  Margaret  Macarthur.  Edited 
by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.CL.  Edition  Adapted  for  Amcri- 
cao  Students,  pp.  x$)9.   Price  $1.00.    New  Yoric:  Henry  Hok. 

Manual  op  Practical  Arithmbtic.— By  William  G.  Pede, 
LL.  D.f  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  CohimUa 
College,  and  of  Mechanics  in  the  Scho(4  of  Mines,  pp.  so8.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    Price  50  cenu. 

Tmb  Elbmbnts  op  Physics.— A  Text-Book  for  Academies 
and  Common  Schools.  By  Sidney  A.  Morton,  A.  M.  m. 
a86.  Wilson,  Uinkle  &  Co.,  Ondnnau  bbmI  New  Yoik. 
Wholesale,  ^9.80  per  dozen. 

Ambrican  School  Music  Rbadbrs,  Books  I.,  II.  and  III. : 
A  systematically  Graded  CourM  of  instruction  in  Music,  for 
Public  Schools.  By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tilden.  Boston 
and  New  York :  Dttson  &  Company. 

Thb  Sbrvicb  op  Song.— A  Treatise  on  Singinc  In  PriTste 
Devotion,  in  the  Family  and  the  School,  and  in  the  Wonfaip' 
ing  Congregation,  j^.  340.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S. 
Bjunes  s  Co. 

Good  Sblbctions,  No.  s. — Selected  Readings.  Seriom  aod 
Humorous,  in  Prose  and  Podry,  with  an  Appendix  on  Elocu* 
tion,  etc.  By  Prof.  J.  E.  Frobisher,  Author  of  "  Voice  and 
Action,"  "  Guide  to  ElocuUon."  pp.  x68.  New  Yoric:  J. W. 
Schermerhom  ft^Co.    1875. 

Elbmbntary  Gbograpay.— Taught  by  Means  of  Hctorei, 
Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams,  Map  Drawing  and  Blackboard  Ex- 
ercises. By  James  Monteith.  pp.  80.  New  York  and  Chics- 
go :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.  2874.  Price,  post-paid,  80 
cents. 

Thrbb  Thousand  Practicb  Words,  with  an  Appendix  con- 
taining Rules  for  Spelling,  Rules  for  Capitals,  etc.  By  J.  Willit 
Westlake,  A.M.,  Frofessor^f  English  Literature  in  the  Bute 
Normal  School,  at  MillersviUe,  Pa.  pp.  75.  PhiladdphU:  El- 
dredge  &  Brother.    1874. 

A  Hiuhbr  Arithmbtic— By  G.  P.  Quackenbos^  LL.  D., 
Author  of  a  Series  of  Arithmetics,  an  English  Grammar. 
Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric^  Natuial 
Philosophy,  etc.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  works  ot  Geo.  R. 
Perkins.  LL.  D.  pp. .430.  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, 1874. 

Thb  Franklin  Sixth  Rbadbr  and  Spbakbr.— Omstsdac 
of  Extracu  in  Prose  and  Vene,  with  Bicwraphical  and  Criticsi 
notices  of  the  Authors.  By  George  S.  Uulard  and  Homer  B. 
Sprague.  With  an  Introduction  on  EUocution,  by  Prot 
Sprague.  With  new  and  original  Illuatrations.  pp.  444.  Boston: 
Brewer  &  Tllcston,  1874. 

Nbw  Practical  Spbllbr.— A  Course  in  Orthognphv,  Ot' 
thoepy,  Formarion  and  Uses  of  Words,  Grammar  and  Con- 
struction of  Sentences.  Including  exemplification  of  Rules  fcr 
Spelling.  A  simple,  comprehensive  exercise  in  Prefies  sad 
Suffixes,  and  a  list  ot  Proper  Names,  with  Historical  Sketches 
concerning  them.  By  N.  D.  WoUbrd.  pp.  183.  Cinduisti: 
Geo.  E.  Stevens  &  Co. 

Tub  Combination  Spbllbr.— A  Scientific  Development  at 
Enj^ish  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  by  a  full  Analysis  of  the 
Sounds  of  the  Language  and  Adaptation  of  the  Alpnabet  to  a 
Phonetic  Basis ;  together  with  Rules  for  Spelling,  the  mesnitf 
of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes ;  the  use  of  words  likdy  to  be  confound- 
ed, etc.,  etc.  Conformed  chieflv  to  Webster's  Dictionair.  By 
James  W.  Shearer,  pp.  168.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Irisoo, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Hookbr's  Nbw  PHYSiOLOCY.-Desi^edas  a  Text-Book  for 
Institutions  of  Learning.  Bv  Worthington  Hooker.  M.D., 
Profinsor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. Revised  by  J.  A.  Sewall.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natunl 
Sciences  in  Illinois  Sute  Normal  University.  With  Quesooos. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  two  hundred  engravings,  pp.  376.  New 
York :  Sheldon  &  Company,  1874. 

Gradbd  Singbrs.— Book  One,  for  Primary  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes,  pp.  96.  Price  95  cents.  Book  Two,  far 
District  Scho(^  and  Intermediate  Departmenti  of  Graded 
Schools,  pp.  144.  Price,  50  cents.  Book  Three,  for  Grammar, 
Intermeidiate  or  District  Schoob,  Seminaries,  Sinmng  ^^>^> 
etc.  pp.  176.  Pnce,  75  cents.  Book  Four,  for  High  Schools. 
Conventions,  Choirs,  ajul  all  classes  and  Choruses  of  Male  sod 
Female  voices  combined,  pp.  324.  Price,  $1.00.  ByO. 
Blackman  and  E.  E.  Whittemore.  Cincinnati :  John  Church 
&  Co.    Chicago:  Geo^  F.  Root  &  Sons. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  INSTRUCTION. 

^  BY  UISS  ELIZABETH  R.  PEABODY. 


IT  is  not  my  own  discovery  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak,  but  that  of  one  who  stands 
in  the  same  illation  to  the  science  of  educa- 
tion that  Copernicus  did  to  the  astronomy 
of  his  time. 

As  Copernicus  replaced  an  artificial  sys- 
tem, that  was  a  masterpeice  of  human  inge- 
nuity, long  growing  into  shape  and  very 
difficult  to  understand,  by  his  discovery  of 
the  central  law  of  the  univeree,  whose  bear- 
ings are  understood  as  soon  as  it  is  stated,  so 
Frcebel  has  formulated  the  law  of  the 
spiritual  universe,  the  connection  of  oppo- 
sites,  in  a  practical  system,  whereby  we  may 
be  delivered  out  of  all  our  confusions,  and  go 
on  to  elaborate  the  whole  process  of  a  per- 
fectly balanced  education,  for  individuals 
and  nations. 

The  science  and  art  of  child-culture,  in 
that  beginning  of  it,  which  we  call  child- 
gardening  (for  kinder  means  children),  is 
founded  on  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
of  childhood,  and  a  simpler  view  than  that 
of  Pestalozzi.  Frcebel  saw  that  the  child 
was  projected  by  the  Creator  into  this  uni- 
verse of  correlated,  unconscious  forces,  a 
prodigious  free  force,  whose  principle  of 
activity  was  in  itself,  and  which  had  for  its 
inherent  instinct,  to  govern  all  other  forces, 
from  which  it  is  discriminated  by  having 
sensibility  to  reactions  in  impressions  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  With  Pestalozzi  the 
child  was  a  recipient  first,  and  then  a  doer; 


with  Froebel,  a  doer  first  and  then  a  receiver 

of  impressions. 

For,  according  to  Frcebel,  in  the  process 
of  human  life  the  first  thing  is  doing,  the 
action  of  a  blind  immeasurable  force,  which 
we  call  the  Human  Will;  the  second  is 
feeling,  which  brings  a  painful  or  pleasure- 
able  reaction  from  without,  no  more  measure- 
able  than  the  will,  and  which  we  call  the 
Human  Heart;  the  third  is  oise^ng,  the 
,  fourth  is  thinking,  and  the  fifth  is  speaking, 
which  are  all  operations  of  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding. Until  the  child  speaks,  en- 
abling some  interchange  of  experience,  the 
human  mind  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Intel- 
ligent speech  is  a  kind  of  doing  which 
characterises  man. 

But  the  whole  of  this  process — doing,  feel- 
ing, observing,  thinking  and  speaking,  re- 
quires human  assistance  at  every  step.  Edu- 
cation is  the  adult  mind  sympathizing  in 
this  process  of  life,  and  furthering  it.  Unless 
education  begins  at  the  beginning,  and 
guides  the  primal,  blind  force  of  doing  upon, 
the  lines  of  creative  law  unto  production,  it 
will  be  imperfect  and  in  so  far  no  image  of 
God,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

For  the  human  will  b  not  like  the  uncon- 
scious forces  of  nature,  correlated  by  God, 
arbitrarily,  but  is  left  free  to  go  into  orderly 
relation  or  to  aid  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
But,  left  to  itself,  it  will  not  inevitably  find 
order  at  first,  because  it  has  no  knowledge. 
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and  so  it  creates  disorder y  whose  fruit  is  eviL 
Superficially,  it  seems  cruel  in  God  to 
have  given  the  human  being  this  unchartered 
freedom  to  go  wrong,  which  brings  suffer- 
ing on  himself  and  others;  and  it  would  be 
cruel  if  the  human  being  were  isolated ;  but 
every  individual  is  bom  into  the  arms  of 
love,  which  has  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
God's  order,  and  yearns  to  impart  its  wisdom 
to  the  little  ignoramus.  Education  is  a  part 
of  God's  process  of  creation,  and  human 
blessedness  consists  \  in  being  to  others  the 
instrument  of  His  Icreating  or  redeeming 
grace — ^a  glorious  compensation  for  man's  in- 
firmity of  creating  evil,  which  must  needs 
be  finite  like  its  creator. 

Feeling  limits  the  action  of  the  will  and 
educators  must  identify  themselves  with  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  assist  to  ''keep  it 
diligently,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  We  are  not  to  attempt  to  drive  the 
child  into  order  by  the  antagonism  of  our 
wills,  but  to  draw  him  into  order  by  sympa- 
thizingly  discovering  to  him  Divine  Law  in 
himself  and  nature,  and  thereby  guiding  his 
observing,  thinking,  and  expressing,  which 
last  is  the  embodiment  of  thought  in  material 
— more  or  less  solid — until  he  can  articulate 
air  to  make  words.  If  being  born  in  human 
relations,  and  dependent  on  others'  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  attached  to  them  which  exposes 
men  to  a  suffering  of  which  the  lower  animal 
creation  is  not  susceptible,  be  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  yet  is  there  not  boundless 
over-payment  in  the  contingent  enjoyment 
of  relations,  which  comprehend  communion 
with  each  other  and  with  God,  in  living 
reciprocation?  Think  of  the  joy  of  the 
mother,  whose  deepest  instinct  and  delight 
it  is  to  give  herself  to  the  little  child  who  is 
susceptible  of  such  exquisite  joy  and  such 
acute  pain.  Just  so  far  as  the  educating 
human  love  fails  in  impulse  and  in  wisdom, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  child  is  liable  to 
originate  evil,  that  tends  to  strike  inward 
and  deprave — not  totally,  I  think — ^butmore 
or  less,  in  each  case.  The  responsibility 
for  all  the  evil  which  a  child  originates,  be- 
fore he  has  completed  that  process  of  life 
■  which  develops  the  individual,  lies  not  on 
the  child,  but  on  those  in  relation  with  him, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  him  in  the  right 
path  during  his  passage  from  irresponsible 
infancy  to  conscious  law  ? 

If  a  human  being  can  ever  become  totally 
depraved  the  fault  is  shared  between  the 
educators  and  the  educated.  Human  good 
is  also  the  product  of  inter-acting  human 
beings.  No  individual  can  alone,  and  without 


human  help,  attain  to  it.  To  give  this  help 
genially — not  imperiously — is  the  joy  of 
motherhood,  the  joy  of  fatherhood,  the  joy 
of  brotherhood,  the  characteristic  happiness 
of  humanity;  so  that  God — so  fiar  from 
being  cruel — in  laying  the  responsibility  of 
education  on  men,  ^owed  the  love  and 
wisdom  of  Infinite  Power,  in  lifting  them  into 
codperation  and  communion  with  Himself 
by  making  them  dependent  on  education 
and  able  to  educate — and  just  by  this  proves 
himself  Father  of  Spirits. 

The  first  education — which  takes  place  be- 
tween birth  and  three  years  of  age — ^is  main- 
ly reciprocation  between  mother  and  child 
in  nursery  play,  by  which  the  mother  helps 
the  child  to  tsJce  possession  of  and  enjoy  lus 
bodily  organs.  Between  the  ages  of  three 
and  seven,  the  child  needs  a  larger  social 
scope,  and  the  kindergartner  takes  the  chil- 
dren of  several  families,  and  goes  on,  in  the 
maternal  spirit,  to  give  a  larger  play  of  the 
faculties,  by  pleasant  exercises  of  formation 
and  production,  that  give  the  first  objects 
which  the  child  will  attend  to  with  sufficient 
interest  to  really  know  them,  within  and 
without,  and  which  introduce  him  into 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  in  the  most 
profound,  and,  .at  the  same  time,  natural 
way ;  for  a  child  attdnds  to  his  own  sponta- 
neous doings  and  the  materials  that  he  uses 
in  his  play  to  embody  his  own  fancies,  long 
before  it  is  possible  for  others  to  attract  his 
attention  at  their  own  will.  Every  mother 
knows  this,  and  it  is  the  standing  complaint 
of  every  primary  teacher,  who  says  the  chil- 
dren will  not  learn,  because  they  will  play 
aftd  not  "attend."  But  if  they  will  not  attend 
to  what  you  are  attending  to,  what  if  you 
should  go  and  see  what  they  are  playing 
with,  and  make  them  understand  how  to  deal 
with  that  in  an  instructive  way?  Theonly 
thing  all  children  can  be  made  to  do  cer- 
tainly, is  to  play.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  feet 
that  a  child  does  not  begin  to  play  till  he  is 
played  with ;  nor  will  he  at  first  play  alone 
long.  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  can  be 
exercised  in  childish  play,  and  it  is  salutary 
to  the  adult  to  play  with  the  child ;  and  all 
the  social  duties  can  be  rehearsed  in  the 
movement  plays,  without  conscious  self- 
righteousness,  and  so  moral  education  ac- 
companies and  takes  the  lead  of  intellectual 
education,  which  is  the  Divine  order. 

Froebel  saw  it  was  an  error  to  teach  a 
child  to  read  before  he  could  use  and  under- 
stand language  readily ;  and  an  impossibility 
to  teach  him  to  use  and  understand  language, 
except  by  superintending  his  thinking,  which 
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involves  comparison  and  analysis  of  objects, 
nor  to  make  him  observe  any  object  at  first, 
except  of  his  own  manipulating.  Words 
must  have  an  under-pinning  of  knowledge, 
thought  and  feeling,  or  they  will  not  be  read 
intelligently  nor  intelligibly.  I  heard  Mr. 
Agassiz  say,  in  a  lecture  that  he  gave  to  the 
Woman's  Club,  in  Boston,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  that  every  word  spoken  to  or  by  a  child 
before  that  which  it  signified  had  been  ob- 
served or  felt,  was  an  injury  to  its  mind; 
and  he  would  not  let  his  children  be  taught 
to  read  early,  or  ias  the  first  thing  in  their 
intellectual  education ;  because  it  is  injurious, 
he  said,  to  a  true  intellectual  development, 
throwing  obstacles  in  its  way.  Think  and 
feel  first,  and  then  express  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  have  the  thing  signified  before  the 
vocal  sign  of  it ;  and  especially  before  the 
representation  of  the  sign  in  written  or 
printed  characters. 

Mr.  Agassiz  did  not  know  when  he  said 
this,  that  he  was  preaching  the  characteristic 
kindergarten  doctrine.  I  thanked  him, 
afterwards,  for  having  done  so ;  but  added 
that  Froebel  said  the  first  objects  in  which 
children  were  interested  were  things  made, 
or  effects  caused  by  their  own  doing.  In 
order  that  a  child  may  be  developed  and 
educated  by  spoken  language,  he  must  be 
talked  with — ^not  to — about  the  things  he  is 
doing,  and  the  feelings  he  really  has.  Sym- 
pathy in  his  feelings  and  doings  awakens 
his  trust  and  love  and  the  impulse  of  com- 
munication. 

But  to  enter  into  a  child's  fancy  and 
action,  get  its  confidence,  and  genially  lead, 
not  peremptorily  constrain,  his  action,  re- 
quires of  the  teacher  the  highest  and  deepest 
knowledge  and  culture;  to  ascend  by 
thought,  step  by  step,  to  the  fountains  of 
life,  and  appreciate  its  process — in  short,  to 
"become  a  little  child."  To  play  with  a 
child,  without  injuring  it,  we  must  please — 
not  offend  it.  **If  ye  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones,"  said  Christ  Jesus,  "it  were 
better  for  you  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  your  neck,  and  you  were  cast  into  the 
uttermost  depths  of  the  sea."  And  observe 
what  he  assigned  as  the  reason  why  we 
should  not  offend  these  innocent  natures — 
"For  I  say  unto  you,  that  their  spirits  do  be- 
hold the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven." 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  was  surely  no 
euphemism.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  talk  senti- 
mentalities, nor  deal  in  empty  rhetoric.  What 
did  he  mean  by  infant  souls  beholding  the  face 
<f  the  Father  in  heaven^   before  they  had 


understood  the  nature  around  them?  What 
do  they  see  in  the  Father's  face?  f.  e,,  what 
does  the  heart  know  before  the  mind  begins 
to  think  ?  What  else  but  Love  and  Joy  and 
the  Eternal  Beauty  and  Law?  What  but 
this  vision  constitutes  the  yet  unfallen,  pure, 
human  heart  ?  We  must  not — ^by  our  edu- 
cating processes — offend  that,  ''the  light 
of  all  our  seeing,"  for  it  is  yet  reminiscent  of 
the  Father — just  that  which  Socrates  and 
Plato  called  reminiscence;  and  the  verifica- 
tion of  which,  they  taught,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  education ;  and  acting  it  out,  its 
finish.  This  heart  must  be  kept  diligently 
for  the  child  while  he  is  yet  irresponsible, 
and  he  must  be  taught  to  keep  it  as  his  self- 
consciousness  and  sense  of  responsibility 
grow.  These  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  will 
prevent  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
from  injuring  him,  and  from  leading  him  to 
injure  others.  For  the  vision  primeval  never 
leaves  him  quite,  however  neglected,  how- 
ever imperfectly  he  be  educated  by  those  to 
whom  God  confides  him,  and  who  are  to 
answer  for  the  trust.  What  but  this  remin- 
iscence is  the  hope  that  springs  undying  in 
the  human  breast ;  the  ideals  of  beauty  that 
haunt  the  wildest  savage  more  or  less  j  the 
sense  of  law  that  witnesses  human  dignity 
and  divine  relation ;  and  last,  not  least,  re- 
morse that  brings  the  ''  shame  that  restores?'' 

The  education  of  the  kindergarten  is  of 
course  religious.  Language  is  not  only  the 
means  of  human  communication,  but  of 
conscious  communion,  with  God.  Blind 
aspiration  is  defined  into  intelligent  adora- 
tion, and  God  becomes  an  object  of  the 
intellect  as  well  as  the  heart,  by  the  words 
with  which  we  name  Him  and  define  our 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  Him.  The  re- 
ligious education  that  we  give  the  children 
in  the  kindergarten,  consists  in  naming  the 
Heavenly  Father  to  them  in  all  moments  of 
great  joy,  of  successful  endeavor,  as  the 
Giver  of  the  power  to  do  beautiful  things 
and  to  make  others  happy.  We  shall  find 
that  when  we  do  so,  the  child's  heart  re- 
sponds, and  unites  with  the  mind  to  praise 
Him  intelligently,  especially  if  you  give  him 
expression  in  songs  and  hymns.  At  the 
kindergarten  age  children  should  be  taught 
to  give  thanks  rather  than  solicit  God  in 
prayer,  because  in  their  fullness  of  life  and 
joy  Xh^yfeel  no  wants^  and  to  solemnly  ex- 
press what  is  not  felt  is  the  beginning  of 
hypocrisy. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  that 
the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  is  integral  de- 
velopment, and  the  starting  of  a  harmonious 
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growth  of  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  nature,  all  whose  germs  co-exist  in 
the  hale  child,  and  should  continue  to  co- 
exist and  balance  each  other,  during '  the 
growth  from  blind  doing  and  wild  fancying 
into  artistic  embodiment  of  intelligent 
thinking  and  creative  imagination.  When 
developed  to  the  point  of  intelligent  use  of 
words,  the  kindergartner  can  hand  over  the 
children  that  they  may  learn  to  read,  and 
the  written  page  will  be  mastered  by  their 
well-educated  eyes  with  a  rapidity  incredible 
to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it — and 
every  book  worth  reading  will  become  a 
living  being  to  their  awakened  minds. 

But  I  speak  now  of  genuine  kindergarten, 
as  taught  by  Froebel,  and  not  of  many  at- 
tempts at  it,  more  or  less  ignorant  of  its 
methods,  and  unintelligent  of  its  principles, 
that  incontinently  take  its  name.  There  are 
now  some  excellent  training  schools  in  this 
country — two  in  New  York,  one  in  Boston, 
one  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  one  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  one  about  to  be  opened  in  St. 
Louis.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  number 
as  many  as  fifty,  and  are  at  work  under  more 
or  less  of  disadvantage,  on  account  of  the 
public  ignorance.  The  greatest  successes  are 
the  kindergartens  of  Mrs.  Kraus  Bqette,  who, 
the  ensuing  year,  will  be  at  No.  20  East  Fif- 
tieth street,  and  Miss  Garland's,  98  Chest- 
nut street,  Boston.  But  in  Boston  there  are 
three  private  kindergartens  and  one  charity 
school,  kept  by  pupils  of  Madame  Kriege, 
and  another  charity  school  and  the  public 
kindergarten  at  the  corner  of  Allston  and 
Somerset  streets,  Boston,  kept  by  pupils  of 
Miss  Garland.  One  of  her  best  pupils  also 
opens  a  kindergarten  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  another  year  she  may 
attach  to  it  a  Training  Class,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand which  begins  to  be  made  in  the  Key- 
stone State. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE.— I. 


PROF.  J.  N.  FRADENBURG. 


WE  purpose  in  this  paper  to  present 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
this  subject,  concerning  the  importance  of 
which  there  can  be  no  question. 

School-going  has  its  liability  to  peculiar 
hygienic  disadvantages.  Confinement,  viti- 
ated air,  enforced  quiet,  prolonged  mental 
effort,  the  use  of  the  icyes  on  small  objects, 
are  conditions  which  threaten  danger  to  the 


health  of  the  scholairs.  To  these  there  is  too 
often  added  unnatural  methods  of  instnic- 
tion,  distasteful  to  the  intellectual  sense  of 
the  child.  About  one-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion may  be  supposed  to  be  attending  school 
for  some  portion  of  each  year.  It  must  be 
considered  that  all  of  these  are  in  the  grow- 
ing, susceptible,  formative  stage  of  life, 
during  which  they  are  most  readily  and  most 
Permanently  affected  by  every  InfiueQce  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

In  1873,  July  25,  George  Derby,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Massachu- 
setts, addressed  a  circular  letter  to  physicians, 
members  of  school  committees,  superinten- 
dents of  schools,  and  experienced  teachers, 
requesting  answers  to  ten  questions  proposed 
in  the  letter.  Replies  were  received  from 
160  persons,  of  whom  115  are  physicians; 
19  are  physicians  and  members  of  school 
committees;  14  are  teachers  of  experience; 
and  6  are  superintendents  of  schools.  Many 
of  the  physicians  had  been,  undoubtedly, 
formerly  engaged  in  teaching.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  circular,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
answers  to  the  same,  are  as  follows : 

1 .  "Is  one  sex  more  liable  than  the  otherto 
suffer  in  health  from  attendance  on  schools  ?" 

There  are  152  answers  to  this  question 
noted  in  the  report.  Of  these  109  answer 
" Females  more  liable  than  males;''  i  an- 
swers "Males  more  liable  than  females;" 
the  others  make  no  difference  or  are  unable 
to  answer.  One  writer  says,  "The  female 
scholars  are  more  susceptible  to  emotional 
influences,  and  if  there  be  stimuli  in  a  school 
appealing  to  pride  and  vanity,  they  are  so 
emulous  as  to  injure  themselves." 

We  may  readily  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusions  of  these  109  persons,  and 
yet  may  hesitate  before  we  admit  that  the 
blame  resXs principally ,  or  even  largely,  upon 
the  conditions  incident  to  school  life,  or 
upon  any  differences  of  physical  organiza- 
tion between  the  sexes.  Ignorance,  feshion, 
luxury,  social  dissipation  and  amusement 
may  account  for  the  facts  if  we  admit  them 
to  be  facts.  Let  the  environment  of  the 
girl,  while  out  of  school,  be  as  favorable  to 
good  health  and  perfect  physical  develop- 
ment as  the  environment  of  the  boy,  and 
let  the  same  be  equally  favorable  in  school, 
and  then,  if  the  girl  suffers  in  health  from 
attendance  on  school  more  than  the  boy, 
we  may  conclude  that  this  greater  liability 
to  disease  is  due  to  the  conditions  incident 
to  school  life. 

2.  "  Does  the  advent  of  puberty  increase 
this  liability?' 
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This  question  is  answered  by  141  persons, 
of  whom  120  answer  "yes;"  12  answer 
"no;**  and  9  answer  "uncertain."  Of 
those  who  answer  "yes"  many  add  "for 
girls/'  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  nearly 
all  have  the  same  limitation  in  mind.  In 
discussing  the  replies  received,  to  these  two 
questions,  Dr.  Frederick  Winsor  says : 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  more  than  seven- 
tenths  of  the  correspondents  that  girls  are 
more  liable  than  boys  to  be  injured  in  health 
in  our  schools,  and  of  eighty-seven  one-hun- 
dredths  that  this  liability  increases  with  the 
advent  of  puberty,  and  to  support  this 
opinion,  detailed  testimony  might  be  quoted 
from  all  quarters,  both  from  sources  already 
accessible  to  the  public  and  from  manu- 
scripts. But  it  is  unnecessary.  This  greater 
liability  in  the  female  is  an  established  fact^ 
and  our  state  and  local  school  boards  should 
at  once  take  steps  to  modify  our  system  of 
education  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  change  required. 
Up  to*  the  thirteenth  year,  identical  educa- 
tion is  hygienically  safe,  with  the  proviso 
that  we  make  a  most  cautious  use  of  emula- 
tion in  all  its  forms,  since  at  no  age  is  it  as 
safe  for  girls  as  for  boys.  After  the  thir- 
teenth year  girls  should  not  be  tasked  or 
disciplined  just  as  boys  are." 

We  are  hardly  prepared  to  dispute  suc- 
cessfully the  facts  stated,  and  yet  we  may,  as 
in  the  previous  question,  readily  believe 
that  the  environment  while  out  of  school  has 
more  influence  in  determining  the  poorer 
health  of  females  than  the  environment  while 
in  school,  or  physiological  peculiarities.  Re- 
form should  begin  at  the  homes  of  the 
pupils. 

3.  "Is  the  injury  most  apt  to  fall  on  the 
osseous,  the  respiratory,  the  digestive,  or  the 
nervous  systems  ?  " 

This  question  is  answered  by  151  persons. 
Of  these  131  answer,  "On  the  nervous  sys- 
tem;" some  with  conditions,  others  adding, 
also,  the  osseous,  respiratory,  or  digestive  sys- 
tem; the  remaining  20  giving  a  variety  of 
answers. 

One  correspondent  laments  the  effects  of 
position  in  school  upon  the  spinal  column  and 
says  that  he  could  tell  high  school  girls  from 
grammar  school  girls  of  the  same  age  "  by 
their  awkward,  stooping  attitude  and  swing- 
ing step."  This  was  because  in  the  high 
school  the  desk  was  placed  so  far  from  the 
seat  that  ih<t  pupils  could  not  rest  their  books 
upon  the  desk  without  leaning  forward  to 
study.  In  primary  schools  the  seats  are 
generally  of  such  a  construption  that  they 


"support  only  a  very  ^all  surface  (over  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium^  on  either  side  and 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  thigh."  This  surface 
becomes  painful  and  causes  the  pupil  to  take 
all  kinds  of  unnatural  positions  to  relieve 
the  uneasiness.  This  correspondent  had  the 
positions  of  a  pupil  photographed  in  chairs 
and  seats  of  different  seats  and  backs.  These 
photographs  show  forcibly  the  effects  upon 
the  spinal  column,  and  if  they  could  be  seen 
by  those  who  have  charge  of  building  school 
houses  throughout  the  state,  we  are  sure  we 
should  have  better  seats  and  desks. 

Another  correspondent  says :  "My  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  say  that  the  nervous  S3rs- 
tem  suffers  because  of  our  prevalent  forcing 
method;  the  respiratory,  because  of  our 
general  neglect,  especially  in  our  smaller 
country  towns,  of  properly  constructed  school- 
houses  and  rooms ;  and  the  digestive,  because 
of  the  suffering  of  these  two,  while  the  osse- 
ous will  not  go  unharmed  if  the  digestive  suf- 
fers." We  should  say  that  the  principal  in- 
jury done  to  the  nervous  system  is  the  result 
of  unnatural  methods  of  instruction. 

4.  "Does  eye-sight  often  suflQer  ?'  * 

This  question  is  answered  by  156  persons, 
of  whom  54  answer,  "yes;"  89  answer, 
"no,"  and  13  answer,  "uncertain."  Al- 
though the  evidence  seems  somewhat  uncer- 
tain in  regard  to  this  question,  we  ought  to 
take  all  possible  precautions  that  sufficient 
light  be  provided,  that  glaring  light  be  ex- 
cluded, that  it  come  from  behind  and  from 
the  left,  and  that  it  come  from  above  the 
level  of  the  head.  Those  having  defective 
vision  should  be  placed  near  maps  and  charts. 
The  heat  from  artificial  lights  is  considerable, 
and,  when  the  lights  are  near  the  head,  may 
produce  congestion  and  render  the  eye  inca- 
pable of  as  much  work  as  it  otherwise  could 
do. 

5.  "What  opinion  does  your  experience 
lead  you  to  entertain  in  regard  to  study  out 
of  school,  in  addition  to  oidinary  school  at- 
tendance?" 

This  question  is  answered  by  141  persons, 
of  whom  79  answer  adversely ;  20  answer 
favorably;  11  answer  "uncertain;"  20  an- 
swer adversely  under  certain  conditions,  and 
II  answer  favorably  under  certain  condi- 
tions. In  case  all  the  time  of  school  is  im- 
proved, six  hours  would  seem  to  be  enough 
at  least  for  all  pupils  below  the  high  school. 

6.  "Is  a  single  ^^^  session  different  in  its 
hygienic  influence  from  shorter  sessions  ?' ' 

This  question  is  answered  by  145  of  the 
correspondents.  Of  these  89  answer,  *  'worse; ' ' 
42  are  uncertain;  7  answer,  "better;"  3  an- 
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swer,  '^not  different  ;V  the  other  answers  are 
accompanied  by  conditions.     In  regard  to 
this  point  the  author  of  the  paper  under  re 
view  quotes  with  approval  A.  C.  Perkins,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  Sept.,  1873: 

''Much  of  the  best  material  in  our  high 
schools  comes  from  the  families  of  laboring 
men,  who  take  breakfast  early  and  dinner  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Until  the  children  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  high  school,  the  family  can  all 
be  together  at  dinner.  After  that  time  there 
are,  every  day,  vacant  seats  at  the  table. 
The  son  or  daughter,  accustomed  to  take 
dinner  at  noon,  comes  home  at  one  or  two 
o'clock,  after  a  tet  of  six  hours  or  more. 
The  healthy  appetite  has  passed  away ;  the 
social  dinner-table  has  been  set  and  cleared ; 
the  high  school  pupil  takes  his  dinner,  and, 
like  a  dog,  eats  it  alone.  Taking  it  upon  a 
stomach  that  partakes  of  the  languor  and 
lassitude  of  the  whole  system,  he  fails  to  en* 
joy  it  while  eating,  or  to  digest  it  afterwards. 
There  could  not  well  be  found  a  surer  cause 
of  dyspepsia;  besides,  there  is  the  bad  effect 
of  taking  a  child  from  the  family  dinner- 
table  for  three  of  the  most  impressible  years 
of  his  life.  A  dinner  taken  \uider  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  brain  is  weary  and  the 
digestion  unfit  to  wait  on  appetite,  must  pre- 
vent good  study  in  the  afternoon." 

7.  "Do  your  observation  and  experience 
enable  you  to  separate  the  hygienic  influence 
oistudy  from  that  of  emulation,  anxiety  about 
rank,  etc.,  (say  of  work  from  'worry?') 
Also,  from  the  influence  of  confinement,  bad 
air,  etc.?'* 

Only  18  of  the  correspondents  pronounce 
the  physical  influences  th.e  most  dangerous ; 
50  distinctly  affirm  that  quiet j  umvarried  study 
does  no  harm;  and  very  many  add  that  it  is 
markedly  beneficiaL  One  correspondent  says : 
"I  consider  the  hygienic  influence  of  study 
good  as  a  proper  aid  to  good  physical  devel- 
opment ;  but  it  must  be  carried  only  to  that 
degree  tp  which  each  individual  is  capable, 
without  interfering  with  healthy  physical 
growth.  Emulation  by  ranking  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  pursuit  of  the  course  of  study 
in  our  schools." 

We  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  last  state- 
ment, as  do  many  of  the  other  correspondents. 
Desire  for  knoyrledge  and  for  approbation 
are  the  only  natural  stimuli  to  study.  All 
other  stimuli  are  artificial.  The  effects  of 
these  artificial  stimuli  fall  most  heavily  or 
two  classes  in  school :  the  studious  and  ambi- 
tious, and  the  sensitive  and  anxious.  The 
studious  and  ambitious  do  not  need  any 
artificial  stimulus  to  study,  the  sensitive  and 


anxious  cannot  bear  it,  those  not  belonging 
to  these  classes  are  influenced  but  little  bj 
it.  Artificial  stimulus  spurs  on  the  leaders 
and  those  who  seek  in  vain  to  lead,  and  these 
drag  along  the  school.  In  such  cases  not 
only  is  the  stimulus  to  study  unnatural  but 
the  standard  of  excellence  aimed  at  is  unna- 
tural. A  lesson  is  well  learned  when  the 
subject  is  comprehended  and  the  main  points 
can  be  stated  fairly  in  good,  idiomatic 
English.  According  to  the  standard  adopted 
by  those  who  have  pupils  strive  for  a  prixe 
of  whatever  kind,  the  style  in  which  the 
lesson  is  recited  and  a  knowledge  of  umm- 
partant  details  is  frequently  apparently  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance  with  the  mastery 
of  the  subject.  Hence  pupils  spend  more 
time  over  their  lessons  than  they  ought,  and 
are  always  "  worried. "  Indeed  the  "worry" 
exhausts  them  more  than  the  study.  Public 
exhibitions  and  examinations,  at  least  as 
usually  conducted,  bring  these  evils  to  a 
climax.  Members  of  Graduating  Classes 
are  left  exhausted,  worried  aut^  nervous,  ex- 
cited, for  months,  sometimes  for  years,  and 
too  often  they  never  recover  from  the  phy- 
sical evils  which  result  from  this  criniinal 
process. 

8.  "Is  the  occupation  of  school-going 
worse,  hygienically,  than  other  occupations 
in  which  children  would  engage  if  not  in* 
school?" 

^nswered  by  149  correspondents  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Yes,"  by  11. 

"Yes,  in  Arming  towns,"  by  5. 

"  Worse  than  work  out  of  doors,  better 
than  work  in  shops,"  by  5. 

"Worse  than  house-work,  or  than  out-of- 
door  work,"  by  I. 

"No,"  by  82. 

"  Not  in  factory  towns,"  by  15. 

"Not  necessarily,"  by  8. 

"  Not  if  judiciously  conducted,"  by  7. 

"Uncertain,"  by  ii. 

"No  answer,"  by  4. 

We  have  given  the  answers  to  this  question 
in  full,  because  they  correct  an  erroneous  im- 
pression quite  prevalent  among  parents  who 
have  not  given  the  question  much  thought. 

"Study  and  work,  mutually  co-adjutant, 
will  give  '  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ' " 
is  a  remark  of  one  of  the  correspondents. 

The  author  of  the  paper  under  discussion 
says:  ** SchooVgoxng  (as  found  in  ordinary 
schools')  is  a  far  more  wholesome  occupation 
than  factory- work,  or  than  sewing;  it  is  less 
wholesome  than  light  'housework,*  ferm- 
work,  gardeningi  or  work  at  several  of  the 
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leading  trades."  The  italics  are  my  owii. 
If  the  la¥FS  of  health  are  observed  we  believe 
tiiere  can  be  no  more  healthful  employment 
for  young  persons  generally  than  study. 


THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSICS. 


FROM  whatever  standpoint  we  view  the 
subject,  the  study  of  physics  is  one 
of  the  most  important  that  can  engage  the 
human  mind,  and,  happily  for  the  cause  of 
education  in  America,  here  as  well  as  else- 
where the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence is  rapidly  assuming  its  proper  propor- 
tions. 

If,  with  Strauss,  we  view  the  universe 
merely  as  a  Datum,  without  any  governing 
personality,  still,  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
this  universe — a  part  of  it,  indeed — it  is 
highly  important  that  we  make  ourselves  in- 
timately acquainted  with  its  constitution, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  it,  since  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  conform  to  them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  it,  with 
the  majority  of  our  fellow-beings,  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  personal  God,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  such  study,  since,  in  that 
case,  the  motive  of  reverence  is  superadded 
to  the  others. 

It  can  scarcely  be  reasonably  questioned 
that  there  is  no  other  means  so  effective  with 
the  majority  of  minds,  of  exciting  and  sus- 
taining habits  of  observation,  examination 
and  reflection,  as  the  study  of  physics.  Dull 
intellects  can  be  excited  so  readily  by  no 
other  stimulus.  With  objects  cognizable  by 
the  fleshly  senses  before  their  eyes,  those  who 
are,  as  yet,  in  by  fer  too  raw  and  undevel- 
oped a  condition  of  mind  to  follow  or  com- 
prehend abstract  and  metaphysical  reason- 
ing, may  be  gradually  attracted  and  drawn 
into  the  sphere  of  thought,  minds  which  but 
for  such  means,  would  forever  remain  in  a 
rudimentary  state. 

If  these  facts  are  admitted,  we  think  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  natural  consequence,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  at  least  one  branch  of  natural 
science. 

With  this  object  in  view,  obviously  the 
most  easy,  natural  and  available  study  is 
botany,  since  there  is  not  a  single  region  in 
the  whole  state  of  Pennsylvania  which  does 
not  furnish  abundant  objects  of  interest  in 
this  field,  and  since  these  objects  are  attain- 
able with  less  exertion  than  those  necessary 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  other  physical  study. 
Its  advantages  are,  briefly  speaJdng,  these : 


First,  It  fosters,  admirably,  habits  of  close 
and  accurate  observation.  These  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  determine  your 
plant. 

Secondly,  After  a  sufficient  number  of 
•species  have  been  determined,  their  arrange- 
'ment  in  the  genus  cultivates  the  most  com- 
prehensive faculty  of  the  human  mind,  that 
of  generalization.  Later  in  a  course  of  study 
this  power  is  increased  by  including  the 
genera  which  have  been  mastered  in  their 
respective  natural  orders. 

Thus,  we  see,  both  analysis  and  synthesis 
are  constantly  practiced  by  the  student  of 
botany,  and  that  not  with  objects  which  may 
or  may  not  be  real,  but  which  are  even  tangi- 
ble to  the  senses,  and  about  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute. 

Lastly,  the  influence  of  this  study  is  the 
very  best  possible  for  fostering  aesthetic  tastes 
— for  developing  the  artistic  facilities — be- 
cause all  true  art  is  founded  on  nature.  How 
many  failures  do  we  witness  every  day 
among  artists,  in  their  efforts  to  delineate 
natural  objects,  simply  through  a  lack  of 
this  careful  scientific  study.  And,  with  this 
aesthetic  culture  there  comes,  as  a  general 
thing,  greater  kindliness  and  humanity,  not 
the  least  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  soci- 
ety through  this  and  similar  studies. 

A  teacher  or  scholar  who  has  made  any 
considerable  advances  in  this  branch  of  study 
will  not  be  likely  to  stop  there.  Ornitho- 
logy will  probably  next  receive  some  atten- 
tion, and  even  a  superficial  knowledge  is 
better  than  none,  for  Pope,  as  he  is  gener- 
ally interpreted,  was  undoubtedly  wrong 
when  he  said : 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

It  is  only  dangerous  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  self-conceit,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  have  a 
smattering  of  science. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  the 
teachers  of  our  common  country  schools, 
even,  as  well  as  those  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, to  accustom  their  scholars  to  simple 
scientific  experiments,  such  as  are  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Let  them,  by  means  of  a 
prism,  display  on  the  wall  of  the  school- 
room the  solar  spectrum,  with  such  eluci- 
dations as  they  may  be  able  to  give,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  study  of  spectrum 
analysis.  Let  them  call  the  attention  of  their 
schools  to  the  fact  that  in  any  piece  of  clear 
ice,  they  may,  if  they  examine  closely,  find 
the  hexagonal  water-flowers  with  a  luminous 
centre,  and  show  that  these  are  only  a  modi- 
fication of  the  six-rayed  snow  crystals  which 
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they  see  on  their  clothing  when  they  happen 
to  be  caught  in  a  winter  storm.  And, 
finally,  lest  I  weary  my  reader,  let  them  per- 
form themselves,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
school,  and  with  scientific  care  and  pre- 
cision, Mr.  Bottomley's  beautiful  experi- 
ment, exhibiting  practically  the  correlation 
of  physical  forces.  The  experiment  we  will 
detail,  lest  there  may  be,  here  and  there,  a 
teacher  to  whom  it  is  not  familiar. 

Take  a  bar  of  ice  ten  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep,  support- 
ing its  two  ends  at  some  distance  from  the 
floor.  Loop  round  the  middle  of  this  bar 
a  copper  wire  from  one-twentieth  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  suspend  care- 
fully from  the  wire  a  weight  of  fourteen 
pounds.  In  half  an  hour  the  wire  will  have 
cut  through  the  bar  of  ice,  and  with  the 
weights  attached,  will  fall  to  the  floor,  when 
the  bar  will  be  found  to  be  a  solid  mass  of 
ice,  as  at  first,  freezing  having  followed  im- 
mediately upon  the  removal  of  pressure. 
This  admirable  experiment  was  devised  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  gravity  and  heat  are 
merely  different  manifestations  of  one  force. 

Minds  early  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
training  can  never  be  as  dull  or  stupid  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  been. 

EBORACUM. 


THE  SEVEN  LAWS  OF  TEACHING. 
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REV.  J.  M.  GREGORY,  LL.  D. 


1.F  we  analyze  carefully  a  full  and  perfect 
act  of  teaching,  we  shall  find  that  it  in- 
volves seven  distinct  elements,  or  parties  and 
parts — two  actors,  a  teacher  and  a  learner ; 
two  spiritual  elements,  the  knowledge  to  be 
communicated  and  the  medium  of  com- 
munication ;  and  three  active  processes, 
that  of  the  teacher  in  teaching,  that  of  the 
pupil  in  learning,  and  that  of  testing  and 
rendering  permanent  the  work  done.  None 
of  these  elements  can  be  subtracted  and 
leave  the  work  entire  and  complete ;  and  no 
true  account  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching 
can  be  given  which  does  not  include  them  all. 
Each  of  these  seven  elements  has  its  own 
great  natural  condition  or  law  of  action,  and 
these,  taken  together,  -  constitute  the  Seven 
Laws  of  Teaching.  These  laws  are  so  simple 
and  natural  that  they  must  suggest  them- 
selves almost  spontaneously  to  any  one  who 
will  carefully  note  in  turn  the  several  parties 
and  elements  already  named.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that — 


1.  A  teacher  must  know  thoroughly  what  he 
would  teach. 

2.  A  learner  must  attend  with  interest  to  what  he 
would  .learn. 

3.  The  medium  must  be  language  understood  hr 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  same  sense. 

4.  The  truth  to  be  taught  must  be  related  to  tradi 
already  known,  as  we  can  only  reach  the  unknown 
through  that  which  is  known. 

^.  The  act  of  teaching  is  the  act  arousing  and 
guiding  the  self-activities  of  another  mind  so  as  to 
develop  in  it  a  certain  thought  or  feeling. 

.6.  The  act  of  learning  is  the  act  of  reprodadng, 
fully  and  accurately  in  our  own  understanding,  the 
ideas  to  be  acquired. 

7.  The  test  and  confirmation  of  teaching  are  to  he 
found  in  repetitions  and  reviews. 

These  simple  and  fundamental  principles  ^ 
may  be  better  understood  if  stated  as  niles 
to  be  observed  by  the  teacher,  thus: 

1.  Know  thoroughly  and  familiarly  whatever  70a 
would  teach. 

2.  Gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  your  pupils,  and 
excite  their  interest  in  the  subject. 

3.  Use  language  which  your  pupils  fully  under- 
stand, and  clearly  explain  every  new  word  required. 

4.  Begin  with  what  is  already  knovmt  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  unknown  by  easy  and  natural  steps. 

5.  Excite  the  self-activities  of  the  pupils  and  lead 
them  to  discover  the  truth  for  themselves. 

6.  Require  pupils  to  re-state,  fully  and  correctly, 
in  their  own  language,  and  with  their  own  prooft 
and  illustrations,  the  truth  taught  them. 

7.  Review,  review,  review,  carefully,  thoroughly, 
repeatedly,  with  fresh  consideration  and  thought. 

These  laws  underlie  and  control  all  suc- 
cessful teaching.  Nothing  need  be  added 
to  them ;  nothing  can  be  safely  taken  away. 
No  one  who  will  thoroughly  master  and  use 
them  need  fail  as  a  teacher,  provided  he  will 
also  maintain  the  good  order  which  is  re- 
quired to  give  free  and  undisturbed  action  to 
these  laws. 

They  are  of  universal  force  and  value. 
They  cover  all  teaching  of  all  subjects  and 
in  all  grades,  since  they  are  the  fundamental 
conditions  on  which  ideas  may  be  made  to 
pass  from  one  mind  to  another.  They  are 
as  valid  and  necessary  for  the  college  pro- 
fessor as  for  the  teacher  of  little  children; 
for  the  teacher  of  Bible  truth  as  for  the  in- 
structor in  arithmetic.  In  proportion  as  the 
truth  to  be  communicated  is  high  and  diffi- 
cult in  character,  so  ought  these  laws  to  be 
more  carefully  observed. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  successful  teach- 
ers who  never  heard  of  these  laws,  and  who 
do  consciously  follow  them,  just  as  there  are 
people  who  walk  safely  without  any  know- 
ledge of  mechanics  or  gravitation,  and  talk 
intelligibly  without  knowing  grammar.  They 
have  learned  them  from  practice,  and  obey 
them  from  habit.  It  is  none  the  less  true 
that  their  success  comes  from  obeying  law, 
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and  not  in  spite  of  law.  Some  teachers  are 
a  "law  unto  themselves."  They  catch  by 
intuition  the  secret  of  success,  and  do  by  a 
sort  of  instinct  what  others  do  by  reflection ; 
but  a  careful  observation  of  their  methods 
would  go  to  prove  the  truth  and  value  of 
these  principles.  To  those  who  are  not  thus 
teachers  by  nature,  the  knowledge  of  these 
laws  is  of  inestimable  advantage. 

The  laws  themselves  will  seem  at  the  first 
simple  facts,  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need 
such  formal  statement,  and  so  plain  that  no 
explanation  can  make  clearer  their  meaning. 
But  like  all  fundamental  truths,  their  sim- 
plicity is  more  apparent  than  real.  Each 
one  involves  many  subordinate  principles 
and  rules,  and  touches,  when  fully  developed, 
the  outermost  limits  of  the  whole  science  of 
teaching.  Indeed,  in  a  careful  study  of  these 
seven  laws  we  shall  find  every  valuable  prin- 
ciple of  education,  and  every  practical  rule 
which  can  be  of  any  value  in  the  teacher's 
work. 

"  A  teacher  must  know  thoroughly  what  he 
would teach,^^ — It  seems  self-evident  that  one 
cannot  teach  without  knowledge,  but  it  needs 
some  reflection  to  show  that  this  knowledge 
must  be  thorough  and  familiar.  Knowledge 
has  its  degrees.  It  is  of  all  grades,  frpm  the 
first  dim  and  partial  apprehension  of  a  fact  or 
tmth,  to  the  full  and  familiar  understanding 
of  such  fact  or  truth  in  all  its  connections — 
its  philosophy,  its  power,  and  its  beauty. 
We  may  know  a  fact  so  as  to  recognize  it 
when  another  tells  it ;  we  miay  know  it  so  as 
to  be  able  to  recall  it  for  ourselves ;  we  may 
know  it  so  as  to  describe  it  in  a  general  way 
to  a  friend ;  or,  finally,  we  may  know  it  so 
fiilly  and  familiarly  that  we  can  clearly  ex- 
plain, prove,  and  illustrate  it,  as  a  truth 
whose  importance  we  feel,  and  whose  beauty 
or  grandeur  inspires  us.  It  is  this  last  form 
of  knowledge  which  our  law  demands. 
Such  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  him  .who 
will  teach  with  the  highest  success. 

Philosophy, — ^An  inquiry  into  the  philoso* 
phy  of  this  law  will  make  clearer  its  necessity 
and  power.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
one  cannot  teach  to  another  what  he  does 
not  know  himself,  and  the  shallow  thinker 
will  easily  conclude  that  this  is  all  the  law 
means.  But  there  is  a  profounder  philosophy 
in  it  than  this. 

I.  A  truth  which  is  only  partially  known 
never  reveals  its  deeper  connections,  and  its 
thousand  beautiful  analogies  to  other  truths. 
It  stands  alone,  dry,  and  barren.  The  eye 
catches  no  fine  resemblances,  and  the  under- 
standing finds  no  fruitful  relations  linking  it 


to  the  great  body  of  truth.  The  imagina- 
tion looks  in  vain  for  the  rich  and  beautiful 
simile  to  transfigure  a  fact  seen  only  in  dim 
outline,  or  known  only  in  shapeless  and  im- 
perfect fragmen  t.  The  power  of  illustration 
— ^that  central  power  in  the  teacher's  art — 
comes  only  with  clear  and  familiar  know- 
ledge. 

2.  But  our  philosophy  goes  still  deeper. 
Truth  must  be  clearly  understood  before  it 
can  be  vividly  felt.  It  must  be  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  intellect  before  it  can  be 
admitted  to  the  familiar  friendship  of  the 
heart.  Only  the  profounder  scholars  in  any 
science  grow  enthusiastic  over  its  glories  and 
grandeurs.  It  was  Hugh  Miller,  the  deep-, 
read  geologist,  whose  trained  eye  read,  and 
whose  eloquent  pen  recorded,  "The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks."  Kepler,  the  great 
astronomer,  grew  wild  with  delight  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  stars  unrolled  before  him. 
And  few  can  tell  with  what  an  all-absorbing 
interest  Agassiz  studied  the  stony  remains  of 
the  old  dead  fishes.  He  must  ever  be  a  cold 
and  lifeless  teacher  who  only  half  knows  the 
lessons  he  would  teach.  But  he  whose  soul 
has  caught  fire  from  the  great  truths  he  car- 
ries, glows  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm^ 
and  imconsciously  infects  his  pupils  with  his 
own  tieep  interest.  "Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  said  the  half- 
kindled  Agrippa,  as  Paul  told  with  irre- 
pressible warmth  the  story  so  vivid  in  his 
remembrance,  so  fresh  in  his  feeling.  It  is 
the .  very  secret  of  eloquence  both  in  the 
preacher  and  teacher — this  earnest  feeling  of 
truths,  grandly  and  vividly  conceived. 

3.  And  as  knowledge  thus  thoroughly  and 
familiarly  known  rouses  into  action  aJl  the 
powers  of  the  teacher,  and  even  lends  them 
a  higher  inspiration  and  efficiency,  so  it  also 
enables  him  to  direct  and  use  these  powers 
to  the  best  advantage.  Instead  of  the  hurry 
and  worry  of  one  who  has  to  glean  from  thc^ 
text -book,  each  moment,  the  answers  needed,, 
he  is  at  home,  on  familiar  ground,  and  can 
watch  at  ease  the  motions  of  his  class,  and 
direct  with  certainty  the  current  of  their 
thoughts.  He  is  ready  to  interpret  their 
first  faint  apprehendings  of  the  truth,  td 
remove  the  obstacles  from  their  path,  and  to 
aid  and  inspire  their  struggling  search  by  the 
skillful  hint  which  flashes  a  half-revealing 
light  into  the  too  thick  darkness. 

4.  Finally,  ready  and  evident  knowledge 
exhibited  by  the  teacher  awakens  a  needful 
confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  We 
follow  with  eager  expectation  and  delight 
the  gittde  who  loiows  thoroughly  the  field  we 
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wish  to  explore,  but  drag  without  interest 
after  one  whom  we  suspect  to  be  an  ignorant 
pretender.  Children  always  object  to  being 
taught  by  one  whom  they  have  found  to  be 
ignorant  or  unready  in  their  lessons.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Just  as  the  great  scholar  creates 
interest  in  the  science  which  clothes  him 
with  so  much  renown — just  as  the  learning 
of  Tyndall  awakens  in*  us  a  longing  to  know 
Viore  of  those  physical  phenomena  which  he 
studies  with  such  zeal — so  the  ripe  and  ra- 
diant knowledge  of  the  well-prepared  teacher 
pf  the  Bible  will  kindle  in  his  class  the  ac- 
tive desire  to  know  something  more  of  the 
book  which  so  absorbs  his  study. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  thoroughly- 
learned  lesson ;  and  such  is  the  wide  and 
generous  meaning  of  this  first  great  law  of 
teaching.  The  law  itself  simply  and  clearly 
defines  the  true  and  necessary  attitude  of  the 
first  of  the  two  parties  ever  present  in  every 
act  of  teaching.  It  exhibits  the  teacher  as 
standing  over  against  his  class^  laden  with 
knowledge,  kindling  with  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm born  of  the  truth,  eager  to  instruct  and 
ready  to  comprehend  his  little  disciples,  and 
to  lead  them  into  fields  as  familiar  as  they 
are  delightful.  It  is  the  teacher's  one  great 
natural  law,  and  out  of  this  must  grow  all 
practical  ndes  for  his  preparation  ai)d  his 
work. 

Rules. — Among  the  rules  which  come  from 
the  law,  the  following  are  among  the  most 
important: 

1.  Prepare  each  lesson  by  fresh  study.  Last  year's 
knowledge  has  necessarily  faded  somewhat  Only 
&esh  conceptions  warm  and  inspire  us. 

2.  Study  the  lesson  till  its  truths  and  facts  take 
shape  in  easy  and  familiar  language.  The  final  proof 
^d  product  of  clear  thought  is  clear  speech. 

3.  Find  in  the  lesson  its  analogies  and  likenesses. 
In  these  lie  the  illustrations  by  which  it  can  be  made 
to  reveal  itself  to  others. 

4.  Find  the  natural  order  and  connection  of  the 
different  facts  and  truths  of  the  lesson.  A  jumbled 
pass  of  materials  do  not  make  a  building,  nor  does  a 
jumble  of  disjointed  facts  make  up  the  divine  doc- 
trines. 

5.  Seek  for  the  relations  of  the  lesson  to  other  les- 
sons already  learned,  and  to  the  life  and  duty  of  the 
learners.  The  vital  force  of  trudi  lies  in  its  relations. 
|t  is  the  passage  of  the  electric  fire  along  the  distant 
ponnected  wires  wkich  makes  the  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus important. 

6.  Use  freely  all  aids  to  gain  the  truth,  but  never 
pause  till  the  truth  gained  has  been  thorouehly  di- 
gested in  your  own  mind,  and  its  iiill  meanmg  and 
importance  have  arisen  upon  you*  as  a  vision  seen  by 
your  own  eyes. 

Violations, ^"^Wit  violations  of  this  first 

Seat  law  of  teaching  are  too  frequent  and 
0  familiar  to  need  description.     The  very 
ignorance  of  his  pupils  often  encourages  the 


teacher  to  neglect  the  pceparation  of  his  les- 
son.    He  thinks  that  at  any  rate  he  will  know 
much  more  of  the  lesson  than  the  children 
will,  and  counts,  perhaps,  that  he  will  find 
enough  to  say  about  it,  or  that  at  worst  his 
ignorance  and  mistakes  will  pass  unnoticed. 
Some  go  further  even  than  this,  and  as- 
sume that   it  is  the  children's  work,  not 
theirs,  to  study  the  lesson ;  and  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  book  in  hand  they  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain  easily  enough  if  the  children  have 
done  their  duty.     Others  look  carelessly  or 
hastily  through  the  lesson,  and  conclude  that 
although  they  have  not  mastered  its  mean- 
ing fully,  they  have  at  least  gathered  enough 
to  occupy  the  hour;  that  any  more  knowl- 
edge would  be  useless  for  that  occasion,  and 
that  they  can,  if  needful,  eke  out  the  little 
they  know  with  random  talk  or  some  story. 
Others  still,  lacking  time  or  heart  for  the 
labor  of  preparation,  carelessly  dismiss  all 
thought  of  teaching  anything,  and  content 
themselves  with  such  exercises  as  they  can 
find  to  fill  up  the  hour,  hoping  that  as  the 
school  is  a  good  thing,  at  any  rate,  the  chil- 
dren will  get  some  good  from  their  mere  at- 
tendance.     Thus  a  majority,   perhaps,  of 
teachers  go  to  their  work  either  wholly  with- 
out the  requisite  knowledge,  or  only  parti); 
prepared,  and  the  grand  fruits  we  look  for 
from  this  great  army  of  workers  seem  long 
coming,  if  not  beyond  hope.     Let  this  first 
great  fundamental  law  be  fully  obeyed,  or 
6ven  as  fully  as  the  circumstances  of  oar 
teachers  permit,  and  we  should  import  into 
our  schools  an  attractive  power  that  would  at 
once  more  than  double  their  usefulness,  and 
give  an  irresistible  charm  to  their  exercises. 

National  S.  S.  Teacher. 


SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 


THE  system  of  education  usually  de- 
nominated the  Prussian  system  is  not 
justly  so  called ;  for  an  equally  perfect  sys- 
tem, not  copied  from  the  Prussian,  exists  in 
Saxony,  Nassau,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. In  £s£t,  these  two  nations  claim  that 
in  certain  particulars  their  system  is  superior 
to  that  of  Prussia,  offering  in  proof  the  less 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Saxony  and  Nas- 
sau than  in  Prussia;  also,  the  fact  that  at 
the  public  examinations  of  the  University 
and  Military  School  in  Berlin  the  students 
from  Saxony  proved  superior  to  those  of 
Prussia.  The  systems  in  Weimar,  Hamburg, 
and  other  portions  of  Germany  are  equallr 
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good;  therefore  I  term  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  the  German  system. 

Difference  in  the  Underlying  Ideas  of  German 
and  American  Systems. — In  order  to  understand  and 
appreciate  at  its  true  value  the  German  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  fully  comprehend  and  to  bear  constant- 
ly in  mind  the  radical  difference  in  tlie  ideas  under- 
lying that  and  the  American  system ;  the  one  adapted 
to  perpetuate  a  free  democratic,  the  other  a  despotic 
government ;  the  one  intended  to  produce  intelligent, 
fteedom-loving  citizens,  from  whom  all  power  in 
government  emanates ;  the  other,  to  make  faithful, 
contented  subjects  of  a  sovereign  in  whom  is  vested 
all  power  and  liberty  to  express  thought.  The  Ger- 
man system  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  children  educated  under  it  are 
ever  to  come  into  possession  of  manhood,  as  we 
understand  true  manhood,  with  its  broad,  in- 
telligent freedom.  There  is  much  in  the  German 
plan  of  education  which  would  be  r^ected  by 
the  intelligence  and  free  thought  of  a  democracy, 
and  which  men  of  advanced  thought  in  Germany  are 
anxiously  striving  to  expunge  from  their  system. 

Sehocl'lam  and  Schools. — In  Gertnany,  all  chil- 
dren must  enter  school  at  the  age  of  seven  and  con- 
tinue until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  until 
confirmation.  Attendance  is  compulsory.  School- 
buildings  are  erected;  teachers  selected,  employed, 
and  paid ;  text-books,  course  of  study,  &c.,  decided 
upon,  widiont  the  least  reference  to  the  will  of  the 
parents  or  their  representatives,  and  parents  are  not 
mvited  or  allowed  to  visit  the  schools.  Even  at  the 
annual  examinations  they  are  never  present. 

Boy^  Schools.— The  Dorf-Schnle  (village-school) 
of  the  country  and  the  Burger-Schule  (citizens' 
•ehool)  of  the  city  or  large  town  are  intended  for  the 
children  of  peasants,  humble  workmen  and  mechan* 
ics.  The  course  for  these  is  thorough,  though  not 
extending  beyond  the  common  branches;  well  fitted 
for  those  whose  future  condition  must,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, continue  the  same  as  that  of  their  pcu-ents. 
The  course  comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  correct  use  of  language,  some 
mdunents  of  natural  history,  with  the  Lutheran  cate- 
chism thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  occupying 
much  time  during  the  whole  school-couife. 

The  Volks-SchuU  ^ople's  school)  of  the  cities 
and  large  towns  are  tor  the  children  of  the  lowest 
and  poorest  classes  of  artisj^ns,  day-laborers,  ser- 
Tants,.&c.  In  these  schools  the  tuition  is  usually 
free,  and  they  were,  until  two  years  ago,  the  only 
free  schools.  The  course  and  extent  of  study  in 
these  schools  are  limited.  The  plan  is  as  follows : 
First  year,  poetry  committed  to  memory,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  instruction  in  religion; 
Second  year,  same  as  the  first,  with  penmanship  and 
practice  in  conversation  added;  Third  year,  same  as 
the  second,  with  the  addition  of  Bible  history,  geog- 
raphy and  natural  science.  The  remaining  four 
years,  the  full  course  is :  Religion,  Bible  history, 
reading  and  conversation,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  natural  science,  singing,  and  fre- 
quently instruction  in  various  handwork,  basket- 
making,  straw-plaiting,  &c. 

Real'Schule. — This  class  of  schools  is  designed 
for  those  who  can  afford  the  expense  of  tuition,  30  to 
35  thaler  (|2I  to  I24  per  annum),  and  who  desire 
special  preparation  for  commercial,  mechanical,  or 
other  pursuits.  The  entire  course  extends  from 
'  Mven  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  yeiMrs  of  age,  tbo^h 


many  leave  at  fourteen,  after  confirmation.  Students 
remaining  through  the  full  course  are  prepared  for 
the  higher  professional  schools  of  a^culture  and 
commerce,  teachers'  seminaries,  technical  and  poly- 
technic schools.  One  of  the  best  schools  of  this  class 
istheFriedrich-Wilhehn  Real-Schule,  Berlin,  undec 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Ranke,  brother  to  the  his- 
torian Ranke.  There  are  630  students,  from  seven 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Its  study-plan  is  as  follows : 

Languages— Gwai2Xi :  reading,  spelling,  writing^ 
and  German  history  and'  literature  very  thoroughly. 
Latin :  from  the  first  year  through  the  entire  course. 
French :  from  the  second  year  through  the  remainder 
of  the  course.  Englbh :  from  the  fourth  year  through 
the  remainder  of  uie  course. 

Mathematics  :  Through  the  entire  course. 

Geography  and  History:  Generally  combined 
through  the  entire  course. 

Natural  History  :  From  the  first  to  the  year  beforq 
the  last. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  :  The  last  three  years,  witl^ 
laboratory  experiments  uie  last  year. 

Mechanics  :  The  last  year. 

Drawing:  Trough  the  entire  course. 

Religion  :  The  first  seven  years,  until  confirmation. 

Singing:  Through  the  course. 

Turning  {gymnastics^ :  Through  the  course. 

The  pupils  have,  during  the  first  year,  32  recita- 
tions per  week,  of  50  minutes  each ;  during  the 
second  year,  33  per  week ;  during  the  third  year,  34 ; 
the  rem^iniag  years,  3a,  until  the  last  year,  when  the 
number  is  34,  This  is  about  the  number  of  recita- 
tions required  in  the  Real-Schuhy  though  in  some 
instances  it  is  exceeded.  No  student  can  be  excused 
from  the  full  number  of  studies  prescribed.  Th« 
Hoh^re  Burger-SchuU  of  Nassau,  and  the  Gewerhe* 
Scha$U  or  Real-Schule^  second  degree,  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  are  nearly  identical  in  rank  and  study-plan^ 
Uie  latter  differing  from  that  of  the  Real-Schule  pro- 
per only  in  omitting  Latin  entirely,  and  giving  greater 
attention  to  the  modem  languages  and  the  branches 
relating  to  practical  life.  These  schools  are  very 
popular  and  successful. 

Gymnasia  are  schools  where  the  students  are  pre* 
pared  for  the  universities,  and  correspond  to  oiprbef^ 
Latin  schools  and  colleges  combined,  receiving  boys 
at  seven  and  graduating  them  at  about  eighteen  yeajc^ 
of  age.  The  course  of  study  in  these  gymnasia  is  of 
the  most  thorough  and  broad  character,  demanding 
the  utmost  devotion  of  students  during  the  entire 
period  of  eleven  years,  and  graduating  them  with  a 
more  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
classics  than  is  often  found  in  the  graduates  of  the 
best  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  above-named  schools  embrace  all,  in  effect, 
that  are  comprised  in  the  justly-celebrated  system  of 
public  instruction  for  boys  in  Germany. 

Defects  of  the  German  School  ^j|!r9»4r— Itsprinci« 
pal  defects  seem  to  be  these : 

I.  It  is  autocratic,  not  allowing  parents  4ny  voice 
whatever  in  school  matters. 

IL  It  is  unjust  toward  girls,  declaring  and  perpet- 
uating the  idea  of  their  great  mental  in^riori^. 

III.  It  is  undemocratic,  in  its  sd^ools  for  different 
classes  or  castes  in  society. 

IV.  It  is  sectarian,  and  narrowly  bigoted  in  the  re- 
ligious dogmatic  instruction  prescribed  and  forced 
upon  all. 

V.  It  is  not  a  free-school  system,  the  schools  being 
.'^Imost  universally  tuition-paying.  This  the  Gennan 
edacators  contend  is  far  better  for  the  schools* 
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Text-hooks, — The  method  which  generally  prevails 
of  imparting  instruction  is  such  that  comparatively 
few  text- books  are  used,  and  these  much  inferior  to 
the  ones  in  use  with  us.  It  is  through  the  faithful  in- 
struction and  hard  plodding  of  both  teacher  and  pupil 
that  so  much  is  accomplished  in  the  German  schools. 
With  fewer  outward  facilities  than  we  possess,  they 
yet  attain  much  more,  in  the  end,  of  book-knowledge. 

The  teacher's  profession,  charaeter,  preparation, 
and  social  position, — Teaching  is  an  established  pro- 
fession in  Germany ;  it  is  not  made  a  stepping-stone 
to  other  professions,  as  it  so  often  is  with  us.  Young 
men  pursue  their  studies  with  special  reference  to 
fheir  future  position  as  teachers,  usually  taking  their 
degree  as  doctor  of  philology,  and  enter  at  once  upon 
their  calling. 

The  profession  of  teaching  assures  to  a  man  a  high 
standing  and  social  position,  owing,  in  large  measure, 
to  the  fact  of  teachers  being  government  officers,  and 
of  certain  literary  attainments.  As  a  class,  they  are 
thoroughly  well-informed  in  matters  relating  to  their 
special  calling,  and  anxious  for  reforms  in  the  sys- 
tern.  Teachers  in  Germany  are  poorly  paid ;  thefr 
salaries  ranging  from  200  or  300  thaler  in  the  coun- 
try, to  600  or  1,000  thaler  in  the  city,  rarely  reaching 
1,500  thaler  per  annum. — Prof.  AUen^  in  Circular 
from  Bureau  ofEduccOion. 


LIGHTNING  IN  JOHNNY'S  HAIR. 


BY  ADAM  STWIN. 


^^  r^OWBS  can't  blow,  can  they?*' 

V-^  Could  you  guess  what  Johnny  meant  by 
such  a  queer,  back-handed  question  ?  I  couldn't, 
nor  his  sister  Mary,  either.  I  was  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, that  he  meant  something  sensible,  if  one  could 
only  get  at  it;  but  Mary  was  doubtful. 

"  Blow  what?"  she  asked,  not  so  pleasantly  as  she 
might. 

"Why,  blow  air,"  said  Johnny,  "to  make  wind.'! 

"Of  course  not,  you  silly  child;  what  makes  you 
ask  such  a  question  as  that?" 

Mary  thinks  Johnny  is  a  pretty  bright  little  fellow 
in  general,  but  on  particular  points  she  is  always 
ready  to  call  him  a  dunce,  wi^out  stopping  first  to 
find  out  what  he  really  means  to  say.  The  trouble 
is,  she  knows  so  little  herself  that  she  thinks  she 
knows  everything,  at  least  everything  worth  know- 
ing;  and  Johnny  is  all  the  time  puzzling  her  with 
questions  that  she  has  no  answer  ready  for. 

"  What  have  you  seen  to  make  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion?" I  inquired. 

"  I  didn't  see  anything,"  said  Johnny ;  "  I  just  felt 
it — like  some  one  breathing  softly  on  my  face  and 
hand  when  I  held  my  comb  near." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mary;  "you  just  imagined  it" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  Johnny  insisted;  "  I  felt  it  really, 
this  morning  when  I  was  combing  my  hair." 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  difficulty ; 
"  what  kind  of  a  comb  was  it  ?" 

"  A  black  comb,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Horn,  or  rubber?"  I  asked. 
:    "  It's  a  rubber  comb,",said  Mary. 

"  How  did  your  hair  behave  when  you  were  comb- 
ing it  ?" 

"  Mean  as  anything,"  Johnny  replied.  "  It  stuck 
up  like  Mary's  when  it's  frizzed,  and  wouldn't  stay 
anywhere." 


Part  of  that  was  for  Mary's  benefit.  Johnny  likci 
to  tease  her. 

"  Did  you  think  the  comb  made  it  do  that  by 
blowing  it  ?"  I  asked.  , 

"  Not  at  first,"  said  Johnny ;  **  the  comb  seemed 
to  crackle,  and  I  put  it  to  my  ear  to  listen;  then  I 
felt  the  wind  on  my  cheek." 

"  Suppose  yon  bring  the  comb  here,"  said  I,  "and 
show  us  what  it  did." 

Johnny  ran  off  for  the  comb,  but  came  back  quite 
crestfallen. 

"  It  won't  do  it  now,"  he  said. 

"  As  much  as  ever!"  cried  Mary,  trinmphandy. 

"  But  it  did  this  morning,  truly,"  he  said,  ralher 
humbly. 

"  Pshaw!"  said  Mary ;  "you  imagined  it." 

Like  many  another  discoverer,  Johnny  had  to 
learn  what  it  is  to  be  discredited  and  ridiculed  for 
knowing  too  much.  Because  Mary  had  never  noticed 
what  he  described,  she  was  as  ready  as  older  people 
to  cry  "nonsense,"  "impossible,"  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  withoat  stopping  to  consider  whether  he  might 
not  be  in  the  right  after  alL 

"  You  had  better  try  it  again  some  other  day,"  I 
said  to  Johnny.  "  Try  different  combs.  Try  in  the 
dark,  too." 

"  What  for  ?"  Johnny  asked. 

"  You  might  see  something,"  I  said. 

"In  the  dark?" 

"  Yes,  in  the  dark." 

Johnny  wondered  how  that  could  be;  and  he  won- 
dered still  more  when  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
good  plan  to  try  the  comb  a&o  on  Humpty  Dumpty^ 
Slat's  his  shaggy  dog. 

Two  or  three  mornings  after,  Johnny  came  pound- 
ing  at  my  door  before  breakfast.  When  I  let  him  in 
he  cried,  "  It  blows  now,  sure  I" 

"What  blows?" 

"Why,  the  comb!" 

I  took  the  comb  from  his  hand,  and  putting  it  to 
my  cheek,  said,  "  I  don't  feel  any  wind  from  it" 

"  That  isn't  the  way,"  he  said,  reaching  out  for  the 
comb.  "You  must  do  this  first,"  and  he  ran  the 
comb  rapidly  through  his  hair  a  few  times,  then  held 
it  to  his  cheek,  saying,  "  I  can  feel  it  plainly." 

"  See  if  i!  will  blow  these,"  I  said,  stripping  some 
bits  of  down  from  a  feather,  and  laying  them  upon 
the  table. 

Johnny  repeated  the  combing,  then  held  the  comb 
near  the  down,  expecting  to  see  the  light  stuff  blown 
from  the  table.  To  his  great  suprise  it  was  not  blown 
away  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  sprang  suddenly 
toward  the  comb,  then  dropped  off  as  suddenly. 

"  That's  queer,"  said  Johnny. 

I  excited  the  comb  again  and  held  it  near  the  back 
of  my  hand,  calling  Johnny's  attention  to  the  fad 
that  all  the  fine  hairs  stood  up  when  the  comb  came 
near  them. 

"  When  you  hold  the  comb  near  your  cheek,"  I  / 
said,  "  the  downy  hairs  stand  up  like  that,  and  the 
feeling  is  just  like  that  of  a  breath  of  air." 

"  Then  it  isn't  wind  that  comes  from  the  comb?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  wind." 

"  Maybe  the  comb  is  a  magnet,"  suggested  John- 
ny, seeing  its  attraction  for  light  hairs,  dust,  and  the 
like,  as  I  held  it  over  them.  I  took  a  small  magnet 
from  my  table-drawer,  and  held  it  near  the  feathert 
and  hair.  It  did  not  stir  them,  no  matter  how  much 
I  rubbed  it.  It  picked  up  a  needle,  though,  vciy 
quickly.     Then  I  rubbed  the  comb,  and  though* 
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attracted  the  feathers,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  needle. 
"  Is  that  like  a  magnet  ?"  I  asked. 
"  No,"  said  Johnny. 

"  When  the  needle  springs  to  the  magnet  it  sticks 
there ;   but  when  the  hair  or  down  springs  to  the 
comb,  it  flies  away  again  instantly." 
"  It  is  very  queer,"  said  Johnny. 
"  Try  this  horn  comb,"  said  I. 
Johnny  tried  it,  but,  comb  his  hair  as  much  as  he 
might,  the  horn  would  not  draw  anything.  Then  he 
tried  a  shell  comb,  and  an  ivory  comb,  neither  of 
them  acting  as  the  rubber  comb  did. 
'<  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Johnny. 
••  Nobody  does  fully,"  said  I ;  "  but  if  you  keep 
trying,  you  may  learn  a  good  deal  about  it  in  time." 
Then  we  went  to  breakfast.     It  was  several  days 
before  the  subject  was  brought  up  again.     "I*ve  been 
watching  a  long  time,"  said  Johnny  that  evening. 
"  I  began  to  think  it  would  never  happen  again,  but 
it*s  a  nrst-rate  day  to-day." 
"  Have  you  found  out  anything  new  ?"  I  asked. 
"Not  much,"  said  Johnny.     "I  tried  Humpty, 
and  the  comb  crackled  like  everything.  What  msJces 
it  do  that?" 

"  I  think  we'll  have  to  study  that  to-night,"  I  re- 
plied.    "  Where  is  Humpty  ?" 
« In  the  kitchen.    Shall  I  call  him?" 
"  If  you  please ;  bring  pussy,  too." 
Johnny  was  soon  back  with  Humpty  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar— that's  pussy.      We  call  him  Neb,  for 
short.     Then  we  went  into  the  library  and  put  our 
the  lights. 

«  How  can  we  see  what  the  comb  does  ?"  Johnny 
asked. 

<*  Some  things  can  be  seen  in  the  dark,"  I  replied. 
Then  I  drew  the  comb  briskly  through  Johnny's 
hair,  making  it  snap  and  sparkle  beautifully.  "  See," 
I  said,  bringing  the  teeth  of  the  comb  opposite  my 
knuckle,  **  this  is  what  makes  the  snapping." 

"  How  pretty !"  Johnny  cried,  as  the  tiny  sparks 
flew  from  the  comb  to  my  knuckle.    "  What  is  it  ?" 
"  Lightning,"  said  I. 
"  Lightning !    In  my  hair?'* 
"Certainly,"  I  said.    "Let  me  comb  out  some 
more." 

Johnny  was  almost  afraid  of  himself  wlftn  I  brought 
another  lot  of  sparks  from  his  head. 

"  Folks  had  better  look  out  when  I'm  around," 
said  the  little  fellow,  pompously.  "Mary  says  I 
make  more  noise  than  a  thunder-storm  sometimes ; 
I  guess  it's  the  lightning  in  me.  Somebody'U  get 
hit  yet." 

"  Not  very  severely,  let  us  hope,"  said  I,  laughing. 
"Suppose  we  try  Humpty.  Maybe  he*s  a  lightning- 
bug,  too." 

Sure  enough,  when  we  passed  the  comb  through 
his  shaggy  coat,  the  sparks  flew  finely.  So  they  did 
when  we  rubbed  him  with  the  hand. 

"  Let's  try  Neb,"  said  Johnny ;  "  here  he  is  under 
the  sofa ;  I  can  see  his  eyes." 

But  Neb  had  no  notion  of  being  rubbed  the  wrong 
way.  As  soon  as  the  sparks  began  to  show,  his 
patience  gave  out,  and  he  went  off  with  a  rush. 

"  I  guess  Neb's  lightning  goes  to  his  eyes  and  his 
claws,"  said  Johnny. 

After  that  we  tried  the  sheepskin  rug,  Mary's 
muff,  and  several  other  things  of  the  sort,  getting 
sparks  from  all  of  them. 

"  Everything  seems  to  have  lightning  in  it,"   said 
Johnny. 
"  Apparently,"  said  I,  "  but  you  can't  make  it  show 


in  everything  alike;  any  way,  not*by  rubbing.  Try 
the  chair  back,  the  table,  the  sofa,  and  such  thines. 
Generally  when  two  things  are  rubbed  together  me 
lightning — or  electricity ^  as  it  is  commonly  called— 
escapes  quickly.  When  it  can't  do  that,  it  accumu- 
lates— as  it  does  in  the  rubber  comb — and  goes  off 
with  a  snap  when  it  gets  a  chance.  When  a  cloud 
contains  more  electricity  than  it  can  hold,  some  of  it 
jumps  to  another  cloud  or  to  the  earth,  making  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  thunder  is  its  prodigious 
snap  and  the  echoes  of  it.  Are  your  slippers  quite 
dry?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Johnny,  wondering  what  that 
had  to  do  with  lightnine. 

"  I  think  the  furnace  has  been  on  long  enough  to 
make  the  carpet  quite  dry,  too,"  I  said,  turning  just 
a  glimmer  of  light  on.  "  If  it  is,  you  can  make  a 
little  thunder-storm  of  yourself  easily." 

"  How  ?"  Johnny  asked  eagerly. 

"  Just  skip  around  the  room  a  few  times  without 
taking  your  feet  from  the  carpet." 

Johnny  spun  round  like  a  water-beetle  for  a  minute 
or  two ;  then  I  stopped  him  and  told  him  to  reach 
out  his  forefinger.  When  he  did  so,  I  reached  my 
forefinger  to  his,  and  as  the  points  came  together 
snap  !  went  a  spark  between  them,  whereat  Johnny 
cried,  "  Oh !"  and  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth. 

"  Did  it  bum  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Johnny,  "  but  it  scared  me." 

He  WAS  not  so  badly  scared,  however,  but  he 
wanted  to  try  it  again  and  again,  while  I  turned  up 
the  light  ana  went  on  with  my  reading.  By-and-by 
Humpty  came  out  from  under  the  sofa  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  Johnny  sent  a  spark  into  his  nose. 
It  didn't  hurt  him  any,  though  it  surprised  him  not  a 
little. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fun,"  said  Johnny,  "to  give 
Mary  a  shock  ?  " 

"  Charge  yourself  again,"  I  said,  "  then  come  to 
me  with  your  hands  down." 

Johnny  did  as  I  bade  him,  whereupon  I  stooped 
and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth.  It  was  his  turn  to 
be  surprised  that  time. 

Just  then  Mary  came  to  tell  the  young  lightning 
catcher  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

"All  right,"  said  the  little  rogue  cheerily,  skip- 
ping about  the  room.  "  Kiss  me  good-night,  Mary, 
but  don't  touch  me  with  your  hands,"  he  said  at  last, 
demurely  holding  up  his  mischievous  mouth. 

Mary  gave  the  kiss,  and  got  in  return  what  she 
didn't  expect. 

"  You  little  rascal  I"  she  cried,  "you've  got  a  pin 
in  your  mouth." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  he  said. 

"  It's  a  piece  of  rubber,  then." 

"  No,  it  isn't  rubber." 

"What  was  it?" 

"Lightning,"  said  Johnny.  "See!"  and  he 
skipped  a  few  times  across  the  floor,  then  gave  her 
fi,  spark  from  his  finger.  Then  he  ran  off  to  bed, 
laughing  at  Mary's  bewilderment. 

Christian  Union. 


A  CUBIC  inch  of  gold  is  worth  I146;  a  cubic  foot, 
^252,288;  a  cubic  yard,  ^6,81 1,776.  Stephen  Girard 
was  worth  perhaps  forty  cubic  feet.  The  quantity  of 
gold  now  in  existence,  estimated  to  be  ^3,000,000,- 
000,  could  be  contained  in  the  cube  of  twenty-three 
feet!  This  in  one  scale  and  the  ordinary  school-boy 
in  the  other— which  kicks  the  beam  ? 
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GREAT  SCHOOL-BOOK  HOUSE. 


ORGANIZATION,  GROMTTHy  AND  INSIDE 
WORKINGS. 

THE  business  of  making  school  books, 
as  a  distinct  trade,  is  peculiar  to  this 
country,  for  nowhere  else  has  it  been  made  a 
specialty.  As  a  branch  of  publishing  it  has 
been  generally  overlooked  and  under-esti- 
mated ;  and  yet  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  reflect  upon  the  subject  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  promotion  of 
literary  as  well  as  the  more  practical  educa- 
tion, and  that  to  prosecute  it  successfully 
requires  sound  judgment,  great  experience, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
those  to  be  educated.  Our  children  receive 
their  first  impressions  from  the  reading- 
books  which  they  use  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  they  should  be  yet  more  largely  moulded 
for  usefulness  in  after-life  as  they  advance 
through  the  upward  and  progressive  series  of 
text-books.  The  following  extended  article 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Fosty  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  as  showing  the 
steady  growth  and  inside  workings  of  one 
of  the  largest  school-book  publishing  houses 
in  the  world. 

The  founder  of  the  large  New  York  school  book 
house  of  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  was  Mark 
H.  Newman.  He  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in 
1805,  and  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College. 
Soon  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gould, 
Newman  &  Flagg,  of  Andover,  whose  business  mainly 
was  that  of  publishing  theological  works.  Mr.  New- 
man came  to  New  York  about  the  year  1828,  and  en- 
gaged at  once  in  the  publication  of  school  books.  He 
was  the  first  publisher  who  succeeded  in  making  a 
connected  and  graded  series  of  spelling  and  readmg 
books.  Before  his  tipie,  Murray's  English  Reader, 
Hale's  United  Stat^  History,  and  later,  Porter's 
Rhetorical  Reader,  books  whose  names  still  strike 
familiarly  upon  the  ears  of  the  '*  grown  up"  boys  and 
girls  of  even  later  times,  were  the  leading  reading- 
books  of  that  day,  and  Webster's  Spelling  Book  was 
the  foundation  of  all  "  schooling."  The  Rhetorical 
Reader  of  Dr.  Porter,  one  of  the  best  school  books 
of  its  kind  ever  published,  was  more  extensively 
used  than  all  others,  especially  in  the  New  England 
states,  where  the  best  schools  were  then  to  be  found. 
This  was  originally  published  by  Mr.  Newman,  who 
sold  many  thousand  copies.  The  series  of  reading 
books  and  spellers  prepared  by  Charles  W.  Sanders, 
also  published  by  Mr.  Newman,  which  followed  in 
a  great  measure  the  plan  of  Dr.  Porter,  gradually 
took  the  place  of  that  reader,  and  have  been  from 
that  time  to  this  more  largely  used  in  this  country 
than  any  other  series  of  school  reading-books.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  successful  series  of 
the  kind  published  since  this  was  projected,  have  been 
modeled  after  Mr.  Sanders's  books. 

The  senior  member  of  the  present  firm,  Mr. 
Henry  Ivison,  is  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and  was  bom 
in  Glasgow  in  1 808.     He  came  to  this  country  in 


1820,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  book  trade  ever 
since,  having  successfully  mastered  all  its  details, 
and  he  is  now  one  of  its  veterans,  as  is  alsohii 
friend  and  fellow-countryman,  Robert  Carter.  HaT- 
ing  been  graduated  as  a  bookseller  at  Utica  in  i8jo^ 
Mr.  Ivison  began  business  in  Auburn.  He  at  once 
took  a  leading  position  in  the  trade.  In  1846  he 
came  to  New  York  and  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Newman,  the  firm  being  Mark  H.  Newman  &  Co. 
They  continued  in  business  together  until  the  deadi 
of  Mr.  Newman  in  1853,  when  the  whole  care  of 
the  business  devolved  on  Mr  Ivison.  He  carried  it 
on  successfully  alone  for  several  years.  But  it  liad 
increased  rapidly,  and  many  new  authors  had  formed 
a  connection  with  the  house.  Among  these  were 
Thompson,  McElligott,  Fasquelle,  Woodbury,  Wells, 
Bradbury,  Hastings  and  others.  Thompson's  IIlath^ 
matical  works  were  introduced  to  the  public  by  Kr. 
Ivison,  who  published  them  exclusively  for  a  great 
many  years. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Ivison  called  to  his  aid  Mr.  H.  F. 
Phinney,  of  Cooperstown,  who  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  and  continued  so  until  1870.  The  firm  then 
became  Ivison  &  Phinney,  by  which  name  it  was 
more  widely  known  than  under  the  previous  one. 
Mr.  Phinney,  however,  owing  to  ill-health,  was  for 
a  number  of  years  before  retiring  frdm  the  bosinea 
unable  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  the  house. 

From  his  first  connection  with  the  book  trade  until 
a  very  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  Ivison  has  given 
the  most  assiduous  attention  to  his  business.  Possessed 
of  good  health  and  a  powerful  physique,  he  has  been 
able  to  perform  a  prodigious  amount  of  work.  During 
his  long  and  active  business  life,  he  has  devotea 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  his  office 
duties.  Latterly  he  has  left  the  management  of  the 
business  to  the  younger  members  of  the  firm,  and  has 
sought  In  retirement  that  rest  which  he  has  so  richly 
earned.  However,  he  still  takes  a  lively  interest  m 
whatever  concerns  his  house,  and  may  be  seen  at  his 
desk  at  certain  hours  almost  daily  during  the  winto*. 
Mr.  Ivison  was  one  of  the  first  publishers  who  advo- 
cated and  otherwise  labored  to  promote  reform  in 
the  methods  of  introducing  school  books,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  crowning  result  in 
this  direction  was  attained  by  the  formation  of  the 
Publishers'  Board  of  Trade,  in  1870.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  organization  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  and  on  the  following 
year  was  appropriately  honored  by  an  election  ts 
president  of  the  board. 

Under  its  various  changes  the  firm  has  always  been 
eminently  successful,  having  passed  through  all  the 
usual  vicissitudes  'of  trade  and  the  panics  of  1837, 
1857,  and  x86x  and  1873,  without  having  its  paper 
dishonored  at  any  time.  Mr.  Ivison  attributes  the 
success  of  the  firm,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
to  steady  industry  and  economy,  perseverance  in  the 
one  line  of  publications  undertaken,  without  turning 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  avoiding  all  speculation, 
liberal  and  judicious  advertising,  well-organized 
agency  plans,  and  kind  and  thoughtful  treatment  of 
their  patrons. 

In  1864,  the  firm  was  strengthened  by  the  admission 
as  partners  of  Mr.  Birdsey  Blakeman,  Mr.  Augustus 
C.  Taylor  and  Mr.  David  B.  Ivison,  the  firm  name 
becoming  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  So  it 
continued  until  1870,  when  Mr.  Phinney  retired,  and 
Mr.  William  N.  Crane  was  admitted  a  partner,  the 
firm  name  becoming  Ivison,  BlakemaUi  Taylor  & 
Co.|  as  it  remains  to  this  time. 
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Mr.  Birdsey  Blakemnn  is  of  New  England  parent- 
age, and  abottt  fifty  years  of  age.  From  a  youth  he 
has  been  in  the  book  trade.  He  was  at  different 
times  prior  to  his  present  connection  an  active  part- 
ner in  the  publishing  houses  of  Sheldon,  Blakeman 
&  Co.  and  Blakeman,  Mason  &  Co.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Blakeman  has  had  the  executive  direction 
of  the  business  of  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 
giving  special  attention  to  the  finances  and  the 
agency  department.  The  vitality  of  this  business 
depends  upon  thoroughly  organized  agencies,  and 
this  department  b  one  of  great  responsibility.  The 
house  has  now  fifteen  or  twenty  general  agents,  rep- 
resenting every  portion  of  the  country.  They  are. 
men  of  education  and  large  experience.  They  neces- 
sarily must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  educational 
affairs,  and  the  men  who  control  them,  of  the  terri- 
tory over  which  they  have  charge.  To  be  a  good 
book  agent  requires  very  rare  qualities,  and  when 
one  is  found  he  readily  commands  a  large  salary, 
equal,  in  many  instances,  to  that  of  a  member  of 
Congress.  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
have  a  very  important  branch  of  their  agency  depart- 
ment at  Chicago,  under  the  management  of  one  of 
their  most  efficient  officers,  Mr.  Edward  Cook.  Im- 
portant agency  branches  are  also  located  at  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Macon,  Ga.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Boston.  Five  agents  have  their  headquarters  in  New 
York  city.  The  expenses  of  the  ac^ency  department 
alone  are  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

The  conmiercial  department  of  a  great  house  like 
this  is  also  a  very  important  one.  It  requires  of  its 
manager  a  complete  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  keen  perceptive  qualities,  and  a  peculiar 
adaptability  of  temperament  and  manners  to  the 
varied  phases  of  commercial  life.  Mr.  Taylor  took 
charge  of  this  department  when  he  came  into  the 
firm.  For  several  years  previous  to  his  becoming  a 
partner,  he  had  been  connected  with  the  house  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  buying  and  selling  department. 
Like  his  associates,  he  began  his  experience  of  the 
world  in  the  book  and  stationery  business  in  early 
life,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  many  pecu- 
liar details.  Mr.  Taylor  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
not  yet  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 
About  three  years  ago  his  health  became  impaired, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  relinquish 
his  desk  for  a  time,  and  seek  a  milder  and  more  even 
climate.  A  residence  for  nearly  eighteen  months  in 
the  south  of  France  restored  his  health  in  a  great 
measure,  and,  returning  home,  he  immediately  re- 
sumed his  active  connection  with  the  house. 

When  Mr.  Taylor  went  to  Europe,  Mr.  Crane  took 
charge  of  his  department  and  has  since  managed  it 
with  skill  and  energy.  Mr.  Crane  has  been  connected 
with  the  house  for  several  years,  and  is  now  one  of 
its  most  able. and  efficient  members.  Like  his  asso- 
ciates, he  has  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  every 
branch  of  the  business.  He  is  an  accomplished  ac- 
countant, and  much  of  the  careful  and  responsible 
work  of  this  complicated  department  falls  upon  him. 

Important  as  are  the  agency  and  commercial  de- 
partments, they  are  not  more  so  than  the  manufac- 
turing department.  This  requires  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  practical  and  technical  afiairs  of  bookmaking. 
As  the  buyer  of  all  the  paper  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  books,  the  head  of  this  department  must  be 
familiar  with  the  paper  trade,  keep  the  run  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market,  and  be  a  good  judge  of  the 
material  in  all  its  different  grades.    He  must  also 


have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
binder's  and  printer's  trades,  and  must  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  upon  the  enormdus  expenditure  necessary 
to  this  branch  of  the  business.  Upon  him  devolves 
the  task  of  keeping  up  the  stock  of  all  the  various 
publications  of  the  house,  and  he  must  be  on  the 
lookout  for  whatever  is  new  in  the  various  art  and 
mechanical  departments,  such  as  printing,  binding 
and  illustrating  and  making  maps.  It  is  his  duty  also 
to  attend  to  the  copyright  accounts,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  promptly  settled  within  the  specified  time. 
The  management  of  this  department  rests  upon  Mr. 
David  B.  Ivison,  a  son  of  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  Ivison  had  unusual  facilities  in  fitting  him- 
self for  the  position,  having  assisted  in  and  been  grad> 
uated  from  all  the  departments  of  the  house,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  superior  education,  and  admirably  qualified  in 
every  respect  for  the  position  he  holds. 

The  personal  sketches  of  this  house  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  two  other  gentlemen 
upon  whom  all  the  departments  depend  more  or  less 
for  aid.  Of  one  of  them,  a  member  of  [the  firm  writes : 

He  has  been  with  us  since  xbTu,  and  as  general  correspond- 
enL  editor  cf  the  Ethtcational  Rtporttr.  compiler  of ''The 
Yduth's  Speaker/'  and  author  and  compiler  of  "  The  Literary 
Reader/' nas,  by  his  usefulness,  zeal  and  ability,  attained  hu 
present  responsible  position.  * 

The  gentleman  referred  to  is  Mr,  George  R.  Cath- 
cart,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  South  Carolina  College.  Previous  to  his  present 
engagement  he  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  and 
attained  to  honor  as  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London.  Returning  to  Charleston,  he  established 
the  Daily  News  of  that  city,  and  for  a  short  time  was 
its  editor.  Subsequently  he  was  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times  and  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  He 
founded  the  Publisher  and  Bookseller ^  the  first  of  a 
class  of  periodicals  so  useful  to  those  wanting  infor- 
mation m  regard  to  books  and  publishers.  His 
books,  "The  Literary  Reader"  and  "The  Youth's 
Speaker,"  are  models  in  their  way. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
buying  and  selling  department.  Previous  to  1863 
Mr.  Taylor  held  this  position,  but  when  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
credit  and  commercial  department,  the  position  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Bridgman,  and  he  has  since  filled  it 
with  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  He  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  is  still  a  young  man,  al- 
though his  •  experience  in  the  book  trade  is  very 
valuable ;  aud  by  dint  of  industry  and  good  judg- 
ment he  has  become  a  necessity  in  the  performance 
of  his  reponsible  duties. 

In  the  magnitude  of  its  transactions,  in  the  number 
of  volumes  on  its  list,  in  the  popularity  of  their  works, 
and  in  wealth,  the  house  of  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man, Taylor  &  Co.  is  supposed  to  be  larger  than  any 
other  in  the  world  engaged  exclusively  in  the  publi- 
cation of  educational  books.  Its  catalogue  comprises 
more  than  three  hundred  volumes,  the  annual  sale  of 
which  amounts  to  several  million  copies.  The  man- 
ufactory of  the  house  occupies  a  large  five-story  build- 
ing Nos.  47  and  49  Greene  street,  and  it  has  facilities 
for  issuing  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  volumes  a  day, 
which  are  fully  employed  for  many  months  in  the 
year.  The  establishment  gives  occupation  to  more 
than  two  hundred  persons  constantly.  Of  the  "  item" 
of  printing  paper  alone,  more  than  seven  hundred 
tons,  or  thirty-five  thousand  reams,  is  used  annually. 
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The  amount  of  royalty  paid  to  authors  on  copyrights 
arising  from  this  work  amounts  to  more  than  ^75,000 
a  year. 

During  the  busy  season,  beginning  about  the  first 
of  August,  the  house  often  receive  orders  from  single 
firms  for  as  many  as  oAe  hundred  thousand  volumes 
of  their  books  at  one  time,  and  the  largest  number 
ever  ordered  at  once  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand  volumes,  this  order  coming  from  Chicago. 
Their  business  during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding 
the  general  dull  times,  was  in  advance  of  the  year  be- 
fore in  the  aggregate  amount  of  sales. 

Since  its  organization,  the  house  has  made  numer- 
ous changes  in  the  situation  of  its  business.  Mr. 
Newman,  or  rather  Gould,  Newman  &  Flagg,  began 
the  school-book  business  in  the  old  Sun  Building, 
comer  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets,  and  removed 
to  199  Broadway,  under  the  Franklin  House,  in 
1843.  Mr.  Ivison  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
while  there  in  1846,  the  name  changing  to  M.  H. 
•Newman  &  Co.  Shortly  after  this  date  the  firm  re- 
moved to  321  Broadway,  remaining  five  years.  There 
the  firm  of  Ivison  &  Phinney  was  organized.  Thence 
they  removed  to  48  and  50  Walker  street,  where 
they  remained  five  years,  and  the  firm  of  Ivison, 
Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  was  organized.  Thence 
they  removed  to  47  and  49  Greene  street,  remaining 
another  term  of  five  years.  The  firm  there  became 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  in  1870.  In  187 1 
they  removed  to  their  present  store,  138  and  140 
Grand  street.  The  building  in  Greene  street  was 
built  for  the  house.  It  is  50  by  100,  with  six  stories. 
The  manufactory  is  still  there,  occupying  the  five 
upper  stories.  They  changed  their  salesroom  to  the 
present  store  on  account  of  the  great  risk  in  keeping 
stock  and  machinery  under  one  roof.  In  Grand 
street  they  occupy  the  first  floor  and  tWo  basements, 
the  size  di  each  being  50  by  120  feet.  The  first  floor 
contains  the  counting-room  and  offices,  together  with 
samples  and  the  sales  department.  The  second  floor 
(basement)  contains  a  large  part  of  the  stock,  and  is 
used  for  the  shipping  and  receiving  departments.  The 
third  floor  (basement)  contains  stock  in  bulk,  slates, 
ink,  etc.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  store  is  the 
pleasant  accommodations  provided  for  teachers.  A 
part  of  the  first  floor  is  set  apart  for  them,  and 
samples  of  all  the  school  books  published  by  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  are  conveniently  arranged 
for  reference.  On  Saturdays,  large  numbers  of 
teachers  visit  the  store,  coming  from  the  city  schools 
and  the  adjacent  towns. 

In  the  methods  of  dealing  with  authors  and  in 
bringing  books  before  the  public,  there  are  wide  dif- 
ferences between  this  house  and  their  colleagues,  the 
makers  of  miscellaneous  books.  Messrs.  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  publish  only  on  their  own 
account,  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  issue,  and  giv- 
ing the  author  a  royalty  on  every  volume  sold,  with 
certain  proper  exceptions.  This  house  adopted  its 
present  plan  because  it  is  their  principle  to  publish 
only  books  of  a  superior  educational  character,  and 
such  as  they  can  conscientiously  use  their  vast  re- 
sources in  putting  into  circulation.  Many  hun- 
dred books  are  yearly  offered  to  them  by  ambitious 
authors,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  one 
in  a  hundred  is  accepted.  The  fact  is,  the  publisher 
of  a  school-book,  if  he  takes  the  responsibility  of  its 
success,  must  exercise  much  greater  care  in  its  selec- 
tion, and  must  possess  a  far  clearer  knowledge  of 
what  the  public  wants,  than  is  required  of  a  publisher 
of  other  books.    A  novel  may  be  trashy,  a  poem  silly, 


a  history  untruthful,  a  cyclopaedia  mere  "padding,^ 
a  theological  book  a  dull  and  stupid  rehash  of  vSat 
has  been  better  said  before — ^yet  all  these  may  have  a 
certain  <'run,'*  and  sometimes  their  success  seems  to 
be  greater  for  their  worthlessness.  But  a  successful 
school-book  must  have  positive  merit,  and  must  be 
the  result  of  a  life-long  study  and  a  practical  as  well 
as  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated.  It  is 
necessary  that  whatever  book  the  school-book  mtker 
brings  before  the  world  shall  meet  a  want  which  his 
been  clearly  felt.  The  most  careful  publishers  in 
this  line,  consequently,  are  those  who  best  know  just 
what  this  want  is. 

A  practical  illustration  of  this  point,  the  best  among 
many  others  in  the  experience  of  this  firm,  occurs  to 
us  as  of  great  interest. 

A  few  years  ago  the  author  of  an  English  grammar 
which  they  were  about  to  publish,  sent  in  as  a  part 
of  his  manuscript  several  pages  of  the  most  abstruse 
philological  matter,  and  wrote  a  letter  urging  its  im- 
portance and  predicting  that  it  would  create  a  great 
commotion  in  educational  circles  when  it  appeared. 
The  preparation  of  these  pages  had  cost  him  more 
labor  than  that  required  for  all  the  rest  of  the  book. 
Having  a  familiarity  with  many  languages,  he  had 
literally  spun  a  web  of  comparative  philology  which 
would  have  astonished  Max  MflUer  himself.  Shall 
we  say  it  ?  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  publish- 
ers rejected  the  whole  of  this  philological  work,  and 
said  that  they  would  publish  the  book  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  entire  matter  should  be  omitted.  The 
author  insisted  upon  his  point,  protested  against  their 
decision,  and  intimated  sarcastically  that  none  of  his 
publishing  friends  knew  anything  about  philology. 
Finally,  however,  he  yielded,  declaring  that  he  would 
publish  his  pet  work  in  a  separate  form,  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  even  this  he  has  not  yet  done.  The 
grammar  was  published  in  the  manner  desired  by  its 
publishers,  and  the  result  has  been  a  very  marked 
success.  Had  it  been  published  in  accordance  with 
the  author's  plan,  there  would  have  been  no  place  in 
the  schools  for  it,  though  most  likely  it  would  have 
taken  its  position  as  a  valuable  reference  book. 

We  have  not  space  to  name  all  the  authors  or 
enumerate  the  books  which  this  house  has  upon  iti 
lists.  It  may  be  said  that  some  one  or  more  of  thdr 
school-books  is  used  or  known  in  every  school -house, 
however  remote,  in  the  United  States.  Sanders' 
Spellers  and  Readers,  in  their  various  editions,  have 
had  a  national  reputation  for  thirty  years,  and,  as  we 
have  before  said^are  more  extensively  used  in  this 
country  than  any  other  siinilar  series.  They  have 
now  a  sale  of  more  than  two  million  copies  annually, 
and  it  is  singular,  considering  the  numerous  new 
series  which  have  been  published,  that  they  show  no 
signs  of  decreasing  popularity.  Mr.  Sanders  is  still 
living  in' the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  may  be 
seen  frequently  in  the  offices  of  his  publishers. 
Robinson's  mathematical  works  have  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, and  the  publishers  sell  half  a  million  copies  a 
year.  Dr.  Robinson  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  made  that  branch  of 
education  a  life  work.  The  primary  books  of  his 
series  were  edited  by  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Fish,  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  schools 
IS  well  known  among  educational  authorities.  Tne 
"  Spencerian  Copy  Books,"  are  among  the  more  iip 
portant  and  profitable  features  of  Ivison,  Blakeman 
&  Taylor's  list.  The  fact  that  they  sell  a  million 
and  a  half  of  these  books  every  year  tells  their  stoi' 
This  system  was  the  result  of  the  first  practical 
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tempt  to  redace  penmanship  in  our  public  schools  to 
the  fonnula  of  a  regular  science,  and  it  has  become 
the  recognized  standard  in  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Following  their  catalogue  we  notice  Webster's 
Dictionaries  (the  abridgments),  which  are  almost 
nnivecsally  used  in  our  schools,  Kerl's  English 
Gnnmars.  Gray's  Botanies,  Dana's  Geology,  Silli- 
man's  Physics,  Wells'  Popular  Science  books.  Fas- 
queue's  French  course,  and  Woodbury's  German 
course.  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
also  publish  the  spelling  books  and  histories  of  Mr. 
Vr'illiam  Swinton,  which  have  had  and  are  having  an 
unrivalled  popularity.  They  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Swinton  to  the  public  as  an  educational 
writer,  and  their  judgment  as  to  his  ability  to  make 
practical  text-books  has  been  more  than  justified. 
Of  his  "  Word-Book  of  Oral  and  Written  Spelling," 
though  first  published  about  two  years  ago,  they  sold 
last  year  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies,  and  they  expect  to  double  the  number  this 
year.  Of  his  "  Condensed  History  of  the  United 
States"  they  sell  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  a  year,  and  the  demand  is  continually  increas- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  educational  writers  of 
our  leading  colleges  publish  important  and  standard 
works  through  this  house.  Among  these  we  note 
President  Eliot  and  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard; 
Professor  Dana  and  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale; 
Professor  Mixer,  of  the  University  of  Rochester ; 
Pjrofessor  Storer,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology ;  the  late  Dr.  Fasanelle  and  Professor 
Hennequin,  of  Michigan  University;  Professor 
Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  and  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
the  celebrated  academy  at  Andover,  Mass.  It  was 
this  firm  that  first  brought  the  name  of  Mr.  David  A. 
Wells  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  now  well-known  and  admirable  elemen- 
tary scientific  books.  The  system  of  English  gram- 
mar which  is  recognized  as  the  best  at  what  may  be 
called  the  educational  centres,  is  also  issued  l^y 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  Boston,  under  the 
shadow  of  Harvard ;  New  Haven,  which  leans  upon 
Yale ;  and  Washin^on,  which  is  notorious  as  the 
seat  of  the  *'  most  grammatical  government  that  ever 
existed,"  have  all  used  Kerl  exclusively  for  many 
years.  They  publish  the  widely  used  Astronomy  of 
Mr.'  Kiddle,  the  accomplished  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  city  schools ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  people  of  the  South  American 
states  they  issue  a  handsome  series  of  reading  books 
and  a  translation  of  Peter  Parley's  Universal  History, 
in  the  Spanish  language,  by  Professor  Mantilla  of 
the  University  of  New  York.  Of  these  Spanish 
books  they  sell  several  thousand  copies  a  year  to  the 
South  American  aod  Mexican  trade. 

A  very  important  feature  in  connection  with  the 
authors  and  [)ooks  of  this  house  is  the  style  in  which 
their  publications  are  manufactured.  Manifestly  it 
is  very  essential  that  elementary  school-books  should 
be  strongly  bound.  Those  of  a  primary  grade  should 
be  secured  with  strong  tape,  and  in  every  book 
intended  for  school  use  the  material  used  and  the 
workmanship  shoulcf  be  of  the  very  best  quality. 
This  branch  has  always  received  the  utmost  atten- 
tion from  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  by  this  house  to 
the  style,  or  "get  up,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of 
their  publications,  and  they  were  the  first  educational 
house  to  make  their  books  as  handsome  in  style  of 


manufacture  as  those  of  the  miscellaneous  trade. 
They  use  excellent  paper,  good  ink,  and  demand 
careful  presswork.  Some  time  ago  they  published  a 
little  work  by  Dr.  Asa  Gfky,  called  "  How  Plants 
Behave,"  which  for  sumptuousness  in  book-making 
is  unsurpassed;  and  they  have  lately  brought  out 
several  school  text-books  which  are  equal  in  all 
mechanical  respects  to  the  best  of  what  are  known 
by  book  people  as  ''editions  de  luxe."  Among 
these  may  be  classed  the  new  Graded  Readers,  the 
illustrations  of  which  cost  more  than  $6,000 ;  Mr. 
Swinton's  "  Outlines  of  the  Worid's  History,"  with 
six  double  page  lithograph  maps  in  colors,  the  illus- 
trations and  maps  of  which  cost  $8,000 ;  Professor 
Mixer's  "  Manual  of  French  Poetry"  and  Mr.  Cath- 
cart's  *<  Literary  Reader,"  both  of  which  are  set 
from  a  most  beautiful  and  delicately  faced  imported 
French  type.  They  have  now  in  preparation  a  school 
geography,  the  illustrations  and  maps  of  which  will 
cost  nearly  150,000.  The  maps  were  drawn  in 
Europe  by  a  gentleman  sent  there  for  that  purpose, 
and  every  valuable  feature  in  map-making  which 
has  lately  been  discovered  abroad  has  been  utilized 
in  this  project.  All  the  great  map-makers  of  Ger- 
many, France,  England  and  Scotland  have  contri- 
buted more  or  less  to  the  undertaking,  and  the  result 
must  attract  very  great  attention  when  the  maps  are 
published. 

We  have  thus  briefly  described  the  manner  of 
doing  business,  the  conductors,  and  the  vast  transac- 
tions of  a  great  house,  representing  an  important 
branch  of  book-making  in  America.  From  this  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  done  by  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Tavlor  &  Co.,  but  the  face  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  when  compared  with  the  profits,  the  expenses 
attending  such  a  business  are  enormous.  The  class 
of  people  who  buy  school  books  differs  from  the  class 
who  support  the  publisher  of  miscellaneous  books. 
The  farmers,  the  mechanics — ^the  mass  of  the  great 
middle  classes — are  the  chief  patrons  of  the  school* 
book  maker,  and  whether  they  buy  directly  the  school 
books  required  for  their  children  or  pay  taxes  for 
them,  they  are  equally  critical,  and  so  it  comes  that 
school  books,  in  comparison  with  other  publications, 
are  sold  at  such  low  prices.  The  competition  is  ex- 
tensive and  active.  Nearly  all  the  miscellaneous 
bookmakers  publish  a  few  school  books  of  some  kind, 
and  with  so  many  candtclates  for  favor  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  the  consumers  are  economi- 
cal, it  is  only  in  the  very  extensive  sale  of  these 
books  that  any  profit  accrues  to  the  publisher.  The 
publisher  of  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  400  pages 
may  charge  $2  for  it,  whereas  a  school  book  in  simi- 
lar style,  and  costing  just  as  much,  must  be  sold  for 
$1.25.  The  school-book  publisher  of  course  has  the 
possible  advantage  of  a  large  continuous  sale,  but  to 
secure  this  he  must  organize  the  expensive  agency 
machinery  which  we  have  described. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  our  school-book  publishing 
business  represents  an  immense  capital,  and  its  man- 
agers deserve  great  credit  for  enterprise  and  sagacity, 
llie  calling  is  a  noble  one.  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man, Taylor  &  Co.  are  truly  representatives  of  this 
trade,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
which  they  have  so  deservedly  won  in  its  prosecution. 

m 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ; 

All  else  is  being  flung  away ; 
He  liveth  longest  who  call  tell 

Of  good  deeds  done  each  day. 
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PARENT  AND  TEACHER.— No.  V. 


BY   E.    SCHNEIDER. 


EVERY  young  man,  while  at  school, 
and  when  yet  under  the  care  and  di- 
recting influence  of  parental  authority  in  the 
family,  looks  out  upon  the  world  with  high 
hopes  and  with  pleasing  anticipations.  But 
'  how  often  is  that  laudable  ambition,  which 
fires  the  soul  of  the  generous  youth,  mis- 
.understood,  misdirected  and,  consequently, 
disappointed  in  almost  every  attempt  to  pro- 
duce something  worthy  of  remembrance  and 
gratifying  to  praiseworthy  desires.  Many  a 
noble  boy,  who  looks  forward  upon  the  busy 
arena  of  human  life  with  buoyant  hopes  and 
with  a  light  heart,  treads  it  afterwards  with 
sorrow,  because  no  kindness  cheers  him  and 
no  efficient  hand  directs  him  in  his  purpose ; 
and  because  all  his  plans  are  therefore 
brought  to  naught.  How  the  heart  is  crushed 
and  how  the  fallen  hopes  are  dragging  him 
to  the  very  depth  of  sorrow  ! 

It  is  the  business  of  a  teacher  not  only  to 
teach  the  branches  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, but  also  to  do  his  part  towards  training 
the  young  in  the  way  they  should  go ;  to 
impress  upon  their  tender  hearts  a  proper 
sense  of  their  accountability  to  Him  who 
rules  over  us;  to  mould  and  direct  those 
beautiful  and  innocent  little  thoughts  spring- 
ing up  continually  in  the  youthful  minds; 
and  to  hold  up  to  their  view  the  examples  of 
the  good  and  great  who  lived  in  bygone 
days.  Then  the  visions  of  bliss,  which  they 
imagine  themselves  to  see  before  them,  may 
possibly  be  realized. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  can  you  feel  assured 
that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
of  geography  and  grammar,  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
your  children  happy,  and  to  insure  them 
honorable  success  in  life?  Is  the  great  ob- 
ject and  end  of  man's  existence  in  this  world 
to  get  money  and  become  rich?  Do  you 
send  your  boy  to  school  to  learn  to  become 
''sharp"  and  get  gain?  Does,  wealth  of 
itself  produce  happiness?  Your  answer  to 
all  these  questions,  given  from  experience, 
is.  No  !  Oh!  tell  me  not,  fori  know  well, 
how  you  long  to  breathe  into  your  sons  and 
daughters  the  noblest  sentiments  of  your 
warm  and  tender  parental  hearts.  You 
know  from  experience  how  chilly  is  this 
ocean  of  life,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  sail 
across  it  without  sinking  to  the  bottom ; 
that  even  wealth,  with  all  its  glittering  ap- 


pearances, cannot  prevent  such  a  sad  end, 
if  unaccompanied  by  correct  moral  princi- 
ples. And  you  know,  too,  that  the  vessel  in 
which  every  man  is  compelled  to  sail  over 
these  rough  waves  is  built  in  youth.  Will 
you  then,  can  you,  look  with  indifference 
upon  the  character  of  him  who  trains  and 
educates  your  child? 

The  English  language  contains  two  lines, 
which  are  often  quoted  by  writers  when 
speaking  of  the  general  influence  of  educa- 
tion.    They  are  these  familiar  words: 

Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  words,  and 
yet,  I  think,  they  convey  to  many  minds  a 
great  error.  If  the  writer  thereof  meant  to 
say,  that  mere  intellectual  culture  is  suffi- 
cient to  promote  morality  and  to  make  men 
good  and  worthy  citizens,  he  made  a  very 
great  mistake.  Intellectual  culture  does 
undoubtedly  form  and  mold  the  mind,  but 
it  exerts  no  influence  upon  the  heart,  which 
is  after  all  the  fountain  and  source  whence 
spring  all  our  thoughts,  and  where  lies  the 
motive  power  of  all  our  deeds.  Mental 
training  forms  the  mind ;  moral  and  religious 
culture  govern  and  influence  the  heart. 
Education,  without  religion  and  morality, 
produces  but  a  doubtful  blessing. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  the  greatest 
and  wisest  teacher  that  ever  trod  the  earth, 
entered  our  world  and  introduced  among 
men,  and  exemplified  in  his  life,  the  best 
code  of  morals  with  which  mankind  has  ever 
been  blessed.  On  one  memorable  occasion 
the  following  words  fell  from  his  sacred  lips; 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  This  declaration  embo- 
dies a  principle  of  moral  ethics  that  under- 
lies our  entire  social  and  political  existence; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  so  broad  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  meaning,  that  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  our  undertakings,  and  made  the 
law  of  conduct  in  all  our  social  transactions 
with  one  another.  No  other  words  can  ex- 
press more  beautifully  than  these  of  our 
Saviour,  that  happiness  and  prosperity  are 
connected  with  business  transactions  based 
on  righteousness;  that  he  who  values  his 
moral  principles  above  mere  earthly  gain 
will  meet  with  more  success  in  the  end  than 
he  who  acts  from  opposite  principles;  that 
he  who  makes  it  the  first  and  chief  aim  of  his 
life  to  be  righteous  in  all  his  dealings,  lives 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  social  life  es- 
tablished by  heaven  itself,  and  that  he  wll 
be  abundantly  rewarded.     In  all  we  purpose 
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to  do,  and  in  all  our  business  intercourse  with 
one  another,  thi&  principle  is  to  be  our  rule 
of  conduct.  The  worth  of  any  occupation 
is  not  to  be  measiured  by  the  amount  of 
earthly  gain  it  may  temporarily  bring  us. 
Its  value  must  depend  upon  the  moral  basis 
on  which  it  rests,  and  on  the  principles 
which  govern  us  while  engaged  in  it.  If  it 
stands  not  on  such  a  basis,  its  foundation 
lacks  firmness,  and  it  will  therefore  give  way 
from  under  us,  and  disappoint  us  in  all  our 
hopes  and  calculations. .  They  who  disregard 
this  principle,  and  build  not  on  this  broad 
moral  basis  in  their  pursuits  in  life,  must  fail 
in  their  aims,  and  verify  in  their  own  sad  ex- 
perience that  there  is  ''a  sorrow  that  worketh 
death.'' 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  unless  correct 
moral  principles  underlie  our  business  trans- 
actions ;  that,  unless  those  who  direct  and 
control  our  extensive  commercial  affairs ;  and, 
that  unless  those  who  give  tone  and  force  to  the 
thinking  of  our  social  life,  are  governed  by 
a  proper  sense  of  their  accountability  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  must  suf- 
fer seriously  in  that  which  ought  to  secure  us 
true  national  prosperity  and  happiness,  how 
important  is  it  then,  also,  that  our  system  of 
education  be  placed  on  the  same  moral  basis 
upon  which  rests  our  entire  social  existence. 

If  all  that  has  just  been  said  is  true — and 
no  one  in  his  sane  mind  will  deny  it — the 
question  then  arises,  To  whom  belongs  the 
duty  of  furnishing  this  part  of  a  child's  edu- 
cation ?  When  and  where  should  it  be  given  ? 
Should  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools 
be  entrusted  with  the  whole  or  with  any  part 
of  so  sacred  and  tender  an  interest  ?  It  must 
rest  with  some  one.  Who  are  the  parties  to 
whom  it  belongs  ?  These  questions  will  be 
considered  in  my  next  article. 


READING  THE  TESTAMENT. 


ANNABELL  LEE. 


I  OPEN  school  with  reading  the  Bible. 
Pupils  are  expected  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet,  with  folded  arms,  and  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  me.  I  select  portions  that  are  inter- 
esting, and  they  love  particularly  to  hear 
about  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  the 
chapters  that  tell  of  Christ  and  the  won- 
derful miracles  he  wrought.  I  am  careful 
not  to  make  the  lesson  too  long,  and  read 
without  comment.  Having  sometimes  heard 
teachers  complain  of  difficulty  in  inducing 


their  pupils  to  read  the  Testament  in  school,  I 
will  give  you  my  experience,  and  you  may 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Ever  since  I 
commenced  teaching  I  have  had  all  my 
pupils  above  the  Second  Reader,  to  study 
and  read  the  Testament  every  Friday  morn- 
ing, instead  of  their  regular  reading  lessons. 
My  plan  is  to  call  the  A  division  first. 
They  stand  in  their  usual  order,  the  B  divi- 
sion just  below,  and  then  the  C.  I  have  a 
long  class,  and  we  all  stand  during  the  read- 
ing. No  abuse  of  the  books,  or  trifling 
behaviour,  is  permitted.  Each  reads  a  verse 
till  the  chapter  or  lesson  is  finished.  It  is 
done  without  a  Word  of  comment.  But  if  I 
find  a  beautiful  sentence  that  I  wish  particu- 
larly impressed  upon  their  memory,  we  read 
it  in  concert. 

I  then  select  another  chapter,  and  give  a 
few  verses  to  commit  to  memory  for  the  next 
Friday.  They  mark  these  slightly  with 
their  lead  pencils,  and  then  closing  their 
books,  recite  in  concert  or  by  divisions, 
the  verses  I  gave  them  the  previous  Friday. 
They  have  committed  several  psalms  to 
memory,  and  parts  of  other  chapters. 

Now  for  my  difficulties !  Since  I  com- 
menced teaching  I  never  had  an  objection 
offered  until  within  a  year  or  so.  There 
were  some  Roman  Catholic  families 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  me.  They  were  bright  and  smart 
and  among  my  very  best  pupils.  When 
Friday  came  they  had  no  Testaments,  but 
came  into  class  and  read  with  the  others. 
When  the  next  Friday  came  they  did  not 
come  into  class  and  I  began  to  think  that 
some  one  was  going  to  have  her  hands  full ! 

No  remark  was  made,  but  after  class  I 
spoke  to  Mary  about  it.  She  said  :  ''Papa 
prefers  not  to  have  us  read  in  the  Testa- 
ment. He  is  afraid  it  will  interfere  with  the 
verses  we  learn  for  Sunday-school."  I  simply 
said:  "All  right,  my  dear;  but  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  you  in  the  class."  I 
then  spoke  to  Jennie,  a  member  of  another 
family,  but  she  "didn't  know;  would  see 
what  mamma  said."  I  hardly  knew  what 
plan  to  pursue.  Their  absence  from  the  class 
must  soon  be  noticed,  and  would  not  be 
favorably  received,  for  there  were  several 
others  attending  the  same  church,  who  had 
not  as  yet  offered  the  slightest  objection  to 
reading. 

Of  two  things  I  was  sure :  I  would  hurt  no 
one's  feelings,  and  interfere  with  no  one's 
rights.  If  I  could  not  have  all  my  pupils  in 
class,  I  should  give  up  the  Friday  reading 
entirely.     But  I  knew  that  the  majority  of 
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my  pupils  had  little  or  no  Bible  instruction 
at  home,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  take  it 
from  the  programme  if  I  could  help  it.  If 
the  parents  had  seriously  objected  I  should 
have  visited  them  and  talked  the  matter 
over,  as  civilized  people  ought  to  do  when 
there  is  a  misunderstanding ;  but  it  was  the 
pupils !  The  parents  were  passive.  So,  on 
Thursday  evening,  I  woke  them  up  by  casu- 
ally remarking  that  those  who  did  not  bring 
their  Testaments  in  the  morning  would 
write  a  composition  instead  of  reading. 
Black  eyes  telegraphed  across  to  blue  that 
composition  once  a  week  was  enough  for 
him ! 

The  next  morning  nearly  all  were  in  class. 
I  said  nothing.  Mary  wrote  composition 
and  pouted  every  Friday  for  six  weeks.  I 
held  my  peace.  I  knew  she  was  quick  and 
bright  enough  to  learn  the  half-dozen  verses 
I  would  give,  and  twenty  for  Sunday-school 
besides,  if  she  had  wished  to  do  so.  One 
day  she  came  in,  and  I  had  but  one  compo- 
sition to  correct.  Little  Joe,  the  youngest, 
held  out  longest.  He  wrote  compositions 
for  months.  He  deluged  me  with  disser- 
tations jon  **Spring,"  and  "Fish,"  and 
"School."  He  gave  me  exhaustive  essays 
on  "Farming"  and  "Base  Ball."  He  ven- 
tilated his  opinions  of  "Horses,"  "Coast- 
ing," etc.,  all  of  which  productions  I  pa- 
tiently read,  but,  like  the  old  Scottish  family, 
took  for  my  motto,  "I  bide  my  time.".  One 
day  he  quietly  came  into  class,  and  my' diffi- 
culties were  at  an  end. 

1  have  nearly  twenty  of  these  little  folks  in 
my  school.  They  say  nothing  of  their  faith, 
nor  do  I  of  mine.  At  noon  I  sometimes  see 
them  with  tfeeir  Httle  prayer-books,  learning 
lessons  for  Sunday,  and  another  group  will 
be  singing  old-fashioned  Methodist  hymns, 
but  oftener  I  see  them  all  join  in  singing  \ 
and  thus  over  us  all  peace  and  harmony  reign. 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 


WE  do  not  purpose  to  say  anything 
new  on  this  hackneyed  subject.  We 
shall  simply  endeavor  to  reiterate  what  has 
frequently  been  repeated  in  order  to  awaken 
some  thought  on  the  subject  at  a  time  when 
it  seems  so  important  that  it  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  The  present  Legislature 
will  doubtless  take  action  in  school  legisla- 
tion \  and  school  supervision  will  be  one  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  they  will  be  called 
to  act.  If,  therefore,  the  present  system  of 
school  supervision  of  the  state  is  to  be  im- 


proved wherein  it  is  defective,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  point  out  the  deficiencies 
and  suggest  remedies.     Of  the  importance 
of  such    supervision,  little    need   be  said. 
The  lesson  is  clearly  taught  by  every  brandi 
of  hutnan  industry.     There  is  not  a  shop  or 
factory  of  any  considerable  importance  in 
the  land  which  does  not  employ  general  and 
special  foremen.     He  would  be  regarded  as 
foolish,  if  not  worse,  who  would  attempt  to 
carry  on  business  of  any  kind  without  such 
supervision.     The  admonitions  of  the  ledger 
accounts,  if  nothing  else,  would  soon  induce 
such  an  one  to  introduce  a  close  and  intelli- 
gent supervision.     In  short,  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  business  must  be  looked  after. 
If  this  be  so,  would  any  one  question  the 
importance  of  the  supervision  of  schools 
which  do  a  work  far  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant than  any  mere  money-making  insti- 
tution?   Is  the  building  of  brains  not  a 
more  important  work  than  the  building  of 
bams?    Then  why  shall  the  latter  be  per- 
formed under  close  inspection  and  the  former 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  freaks  of  inexperience 
and  carelessness?    These  questions  find  a 
ready  answer  in  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Let  us,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to 
questions  of  more  moment  at  this  time. 
What  legislation  shall  we  ask  for  with  regard 
to  the  supervision  of  our  schoob?  How 
can  the  present  system,  though  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,  be  made  sufficient? 

As  human  powers  are  limited,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  which  a  man  can 
perform.  If  the  amount  of  labor  required 
from  a  man  be  not  too  large,  we  may  expect 
him  to  perform  it  well.  But  as  you  increase 
the  amount,  you  will  decrease  the  degree  of 
perfection  with  which  he  may  perform  it. 
If  a  man  can  perform  a  certain  task  well  in 
a  certain  time,  other  things  being  equal,  he 
can  perform  double  the  task  half  as  well  in 
the  same  time.  Applying  this  principle  to 
the  present  system  of  school  supervision,  we 
find  that  the  amount  of  labor  assigned  to 
one  man,  is  so  much  too  large,  the  field  so 
much  too  extensive,  that  the  services  which 
he  can  render  when  calculated  for  a  particu- 
lar locality,  become  almost  imperceptible. 
Hence  the  frequent  doleful  question,  "Of 
what  use  is  the  Superintendent?" 

If  a  man  is  able  to  look  after  the  interest 
and  properly  superintend  only  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  schools,  and  five  hundred  are 
assigned  to  him,  with  what  degree  of  per- 
fection can  he  be  expected  to  do  the  work? 
But  this  feature  of  our  present  system  needs 
no  further  discusssion.     No  sane  man  living 
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would  regard  one  person  able  to  look  after 
the  organization,  classification  and  progress 
of  four  or  five  hundred  schools.  It  is  almost 
as  much  as  one  can  do  to  drive  around  and 
count  the  school  houses  in  such  a  district. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  more  laborers 
are  required  for  the  work.  This  point  needs 
no  discussion.  It  remains  for  us  to  deter- 
mine, then,  to  what  extent  the  number  of 
superintendents  should  be  increased,  and 
how  the  work  should  be  apportioned. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  several  pro- 
positions on  record  concerning  these  points. 
One  proposes  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
county  superintendent  in  counties  containing 
more  than  three  hundred  schools.  Another, 
the  sub-districting  of  the  counties  and  the 
appointment  of  local  or  district  superintend- 
ents. If  the  former  proposition  were  adopted 
it  would  vastly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
county  superintendency  in  the  larger  coun- 
ties without,  however,  fully  answering  the 
requirements,  while  the  smaller  counties 
would  be  left  as  they  are  now.  If  the  Legis- 
latnre  can  do  no  better,  let  them  give  us  so 
much ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  latter  propo- 
sition would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  all 
the  counties,  and,  therefore,  we  ask  that  it 
be  adopted. 

Let  the  counties  be  so  sub-districted,  by 
throwing  together  two  or  more  of  the  pres- 
ent school  districts,  that  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  or  fifty  schools  form  one  such  sub- 
district.  Let  the  directors  of  the  respective 
districts  elect  a  person  of  such  qualifications 
as  shall  be  specified  by  law,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  visit  the  schools  of  such  district 
regularly,  see  that  they  are  properly  organized 
and  classified,  and  that  the  proper  methods  of 
instruction  be  practiced;  assemble  these 
teachers  in  district  institutes  and  discuss 
with  them  such  questions  as  will  present 
themselves ;  and  perform  such  other  services 
as  shall  be  required  of  him. 

As  to  the  general  advantages  and  value  of 
such  a  system  of  supervision,  we  do  not  ap- 
prehend any  adverse  opinion;  the  only 
ground  of  opposition  will  be  the  expense  of 
the  system.  It  will  be  agreed  that  already 
big  salaries  are  paid  for  small  services,  to 
the  county  superintendents,  and  why  add 
another  host  of  pensioners?  To  this,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
statement  that  large  salaries  are  paid  for 
small  services,  for  the  salaries  of  county 
superintendents  do  not  average  as  high  as 
the  salaries  of  men  of  the  same  qualifica- 
tions in  other  spheres  of  labor;  nor  is  it 
true  that  the  services  are  small.    The  fields 


are  entirely  too  large,  hence  the  services  ap- 
pear small.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  money  expended  by  the  state  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  wasted  by  inexperience 
and  other  causes.  Very  often  teachers  would 
do  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  work  if 
properly  looked  after.  The  poorer  may  lack 
experience,  the  better  something  else.  This 
the  proposed  system  would  in  a  great  meas- 
ure remedy. 

It  will  also  be  said  that  under  the  present 
system  directors  may  appoint  one  of  their 
number,  or  some  other  person,  to  act  as  dis- 
trict superintendent,  and  why  ask  for  more 
legislation?  It  is  true  that  directors  may 
now,  with  few  exceptions,  do  under  the  law 
what  we  ask  our  Legislature  to  compel  them 
to  do ;  but  is  there  not  such  a  vast  difference 
between  what  directors  may  do  and  what 
most  of  them  do  do,  that  we  are  justified  in 
asking  the  Legislature  to  prevent  this  omis- 
sion of  duty  ? 

There  is  another  important  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  comparative  expenses 
of  the  present  and  proposed  systems.  Under 
the  present  system,  some  member  of  the 
board  (generally  the  secretary)  is  appointed 
district  superintendent,  at  a  salary  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  work  done  by  this  officer  frequently 
consists  in  visiting  the  school,  looking  at  the 
report  book,  and  making  a  speech.  Errors 
may  be  detected  by  him  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  or  discipline ;  for  almost  any  one 
can  see  whether  a  school  is  well  taught  or 
not;  but  he  seldom  has  the  ability  to  suggest 
the  exact  remedy.  It  requires  more  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  correct  than  simply 
point  out  faults.  It  not  seldom  happens 
that  teachers,  in  adopting  the  suggestions  of 
such  officers,  change  from  better  to  worse. 
To  guard  against  this  and  make  school  visi- 
tation beneficial,  we  must  appoint  the  men 
and  women  to  this  work  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  will  enable  them  to  know 
whereof  they  speak,  and  therefore  speak 
aright. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  un- 
derrating visits  from  directors.  We  need 
them,  and  fail  not  to  recognize  their  value. 
But  what  we  aver  is  that  this  visiting  in  itself 
is  insufficient,  and  sometimes  even  detrimen- 
tal to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  when 
unguarded  by  other  authority. 

Now,  the  money  expended  for  these  ser- 
vices from  district  superintendents — oflen 
such  only  in  name — would  go  a  considerable 
way  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  more 
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efficient  system  of  visitation  and  supervision. 
We  ask,  therefore,  those  whom  the  voice 
of  the  people  has  elevated  to  such  an  impor- 
tant position  as  to  legislate  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  give  these  matters 
a  careful  study,  and  provide  such  remedies 
for  the  deficiencies  of  our  present  system  of 
school  supervision  as  they  may  deem  best. 

QUISPIAM. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

THE  following  examination  questions 
were  used  some  time  since  by  Super- 
intendent M.  N.  Horton,  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.  It  is  a  practical  list  and  contains  sug- 
gestive points  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
teachers  who  are  using  these  questions  in 
their^  schools,  in  the  district  institute,  or  in 
their  private  study : 

United  States  History. — i.  (a)  In  what  year 
was  Buchanan  inaugurated  ?     (b\  What  states'  were 
added  to  the  Union  during  his  aaministration  ?     {c 
"What  was  the  prominent  topic  of  discussion  ?     {d^ 
What  was  the  object  of  John   Brown's  raid  ?     {e 
What  was  the  result  of  the  presidential  canvass  of 
i860? 

2.  {a)  How  did  the  English  propose  to  lessen  the 
debt  incurred  by  the  French  and  Indian  war  ?  {b\ 
What  principle  of  taxation  did  the  colonists  contend 
for?  (c)  Mention  some  of  the  measures  of  the 
English,  of  which  the  colonists  complained,  (d) 
What  was  the  result  of  their  policy  ? 

3.  How  many  colonies  united  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ?     Name  them. 

4.  (a)  When  and  how  was  John  Quincy  Adams 
chosen  president?  {b)  How  many  years  did  he 
serve  as  president  ?  (c)  By  whom  was  he  preceded 
and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  in  the  presidential 
office? 

5.  (a)  Of  what  officers  was  the  President's  cabi- 
net at  first  composed  ?  (^)  Who  was  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury?  {c)  What  can  you  say  of 
his  efficiency?'  {d)  State  the  circumstances  of  his 
death. 

6.  Who  was  Henry  Qay?  John  C.  Calhoun? 
Santa  Anna  ?     Tecumseh  ? 

7.  (a)  What  is  a  tariff,  and  what  is  its  use?  {h\ 
When  was  the  first  U.  S.  tariff  law  passed  ?  (r) 
How  was  it  received  by  the  people  of  the  cotton- 
growing  states  ?  (</)  In  what  state  was  a  conven- 
tion held  declaring  the  tariff  acts  unconstitutional 
and  null  ?  Who  was  president  then  and  how  was 
the  trouble  settled  ? 

8.  (a)  During  whose  administration  was  a  bill 
passed  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  ?  (b)  How  were  ihe  people  divided 
with  regard  to  the  proposition  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  ? 

9.  (a)  Name  the  three  departments  of  t  he  U.  S. 
government,  {b)  What  are  the  powers  of  each  ? 
(c)  I  n  what  are  they  severally  vested  ? 

10.  (a)  Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph?     (hi)  When  and  where  was  the 


first  telegraph  line  erected?     [r]  To  whom  was  die 
success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  due  ? 

Grammar. — Name  and  define  several  kinds  of 
pronouns.  Specify  examples  of  each  in  one  or  more 
sentences.  Define  voice.  Define  the  passive  toice. 
Explain  how  the  passive  voice  is  formed  and  illas. 
trate  by  an  example.  By  what  means  are  sentences 
placed  in  the  interrogative  form  ?  Give  examples. 
What  is  syntax  ?  A  regular  verb  ?  The  imperative 
mood  ?  A  sentence  ?  The  conjugation  of  the  verb? 
Conjugate ^^xtfir  in  the  past-perfect  indicatiye,  and 
in  the  present-indicative  passive.  Give  a  synopsis  of 
draw  in  the  indicative  passive,  and  in  the  other 
moods  of  the  active  voice.  Correct  the  errors  in  the 
following,  and  give  the  reason  for  each  correction: 
"  A  new  kind  of  material  was  made  use  of."  "  I  am 
come  with  the  purpose  of  remaining."  "There 
seems  to  be  several  persons  interested  in  him."  *'  Do 
you  know  who  you  are  talking  to  ?"  **  This  is  no 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise."  "  I  will  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  express  my  emotions."  "  It  has  been  often 
proved  that  air  was  elastic."  "  O  thou  that  heareth 
prayer."  '*  Each  tree  and  shrub  glittered  in  the  sun, 
as  if  they  were  loaded  with  diamonds."  "  In  ^^ 
ligious  matters  every  one  must  judge  for  themselves." 
Parse  in  full  the  words  of  the  following  sentence: 
"  We  cannot  honor  our  country  with  too  deep  a 
reverence."  Analyze  the  following :  **  To  him  who 
in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds  communion  with  her 
visibU  forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language."  Parse 
the  words  in  italics.  Make  a  list  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs.  How  do  they  differ  from  the  other  verbs? 
Explain  the  difference  between  Simile  and  Metaphor. 
Give  the  four  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs: 
sit,  set,  lie,  lay,  see,  saw,  know,  fall,  rise,  bring. 

Arithmetic. — Required  the  sum,  difference  and 


quo- 


product  of  ^  and  ^,  and  the  quotient  of  ^-!-(3- 
Divide  i. 61 7373681  by  207.0901,  subtract  the 
tient  from  12,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  looa 
The  prime  factors  of  the  first  of  three  numbers  are  2, 
7»  5»  7»  2;  of  the  second,  5,  2,  7t  5»  7*  and  of  A« 
third,  7,  5,  2,  5,  2 :  required  the  numbers  and  their 
greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple. 
Extract  the  square  root  of  94304268 1.  \a\  What  is 
the  effect  of  changing  the  place  of  the  decimal  point? 
[3]  Of  annexing  ciphers  to  a  decimal  ?  \c\  Of  what 
order  is  the  quotient  when  any  order  is  divided  by  a 
like  order?  What  per  cent  of  76.25  is  19.06 J^? 
Add  f,  A,  and  ^,and  explain  the  process  analytically. 
Divide  \  by  },  and  explain  the  process  analytically. 
If  A  can  earn  $533  in  13  months,  and  B  can  earn 
$546  in  14  months,  in  how  many  months  can  they 
together  earn  f  1,400?  \a\  Reduce  yf^  to  a  deci- 
mal. \b'\  .Express  the  answer  in  words,  [r]  Ex- 
press in  words  20700060008.  f^]  Express  in  figures 
thirteen  millions  six  thousand  sixty.  \e'\  Express  in 
figures  two  hundred  six  millions,  and  two  hundred 
six  millionths.  A  note  of  I345.60,  dated  February 
5,  1863,  was  paid  August  20,  1065,  and  the  amouit 
was  ^^07.088.;  what  was  the  rate  per  cent.  ?  How 
many  rings,  each  weighing  2pwt.  10  gr.,  can  be  made 
from  I  ft).  10  02.  7pwt.  2  gr.  of  gold?  Required  the 
cube  root  of  1342 17728.  What  is  the  interest  of 
I187.75  ^^"^  'y-  7"»-  '9^-  **  7  per  cent.  ?  How  many 
cubic  feet  of  water  are  equal  to  a  rain-fall  on  one 
acre  to  the  depth  of  |i^  of  an  inch  ?  What  parts  must 
be  given  and  what  must  be  done  to  find  the  subtra* 
hend?  The  divisor?  The  multiplier?  The  minu- 
end?   The  dividend? 
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Geography. — Name  four  characteristic  wild  ani- 
.  mals  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  eight  of  the  Temperate 
Eones;  eight  of  the  Torrid  zone.  What  are  tides  ? 
Their  causes?  Explain  how  it  Is  that  in  some 
tropical  countries  the  products  of  the  Temperate 
zones  are  found  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Torrid  ? 
Name  six  large  seaport  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  four  of  Europe.  Tell  wher|  they  are  situated. 
Describe  what  effect  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  has  upon 
climate.  What  and  where  is  Chili,  the  Naze,  Vesu- 
vius, Sahara,  Andes,  Suez,  Ceylon,  Pamlico,  Euphra- 
tes, Winnipeg  ?  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  Alabama, 
showing  by  what  it  is  bounded,  and  its  chief  towns 
and  rivers.  How  is  latitude  reckoned?  What  is 
^  longitude  ?  Name  the  zones  and  the  boundary  lines 
r  between  which  they  are  severally  included.  What 
circumstances  determine  the  location  of  these  lines? 
Over  what  waters  and  in  what  directions  would  you 
pass  in  sailing  from  New  Orleans  to  Constantinople? 
Name  fifteen  divisions  of  Europe.  Name  ten  princi- 
pal lakes  of  North  America.  WHkt  divisions  of 
Europe  and  Africa  are  crossed  by  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  ? 

Reading. — ^What  are  inflections  ?  What  purpose 
do  they  serve?  What  guide  is  there  to  the  proper 
use  of  emphasis? 

"  To-morrow  didst  thou  say  ? 
Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say  To-morrow; 
Go  to»  I  will  not  hear  of  it ;  To-morrow ! 
'Tis  a  sharper,  who  stakes  his  penury 
Against  thy  plenty;  who  takes  thy  ready  cash. 
And  pays  thee  naught  but  wishes,  hopes,  and 

promises.*' 

Point  out  the  printed  marks  other  than  letters  in 
the  above  selection,  and  explain  their  several  uses. 
Copy  the  selection,  underline  the  more  emphatic 
words,  and  tell  why  they  are  emphatic.  Place  suit- 
able marks  of  inflection  at  the  pauses,  and  after  the 
words  hear  and  penury. 

Spelling. — ^What  is  the  rule  for  spelling  committee 
as  derived  from  commit?  What  rule  applies  in 
spelling  almost^  fulfill^  chock-full,  all-wise  f  What 
rules  apply  when  primitive  words  ending  in  silent  e 
take  an  additional  syllable  ?  Write  the  following 
list  of  words,  underline  each  vowel,''  doubly  under- 
line each  consonant,  and  place  a  dot  under  each 
silent  letter:  vein,  bury,  people,   much,  glimpse, 

{>row,  beau,  swarm,  water,  young.  Write  the  same 
ist  again,  and  in  the  same  manner  designate  the 
letters  representing  tonics,  subtonics,  and  atonies. 
Define  the  following  words :  viol,  vial,  stationary, 
stationery,  principal,  principle,  pitied,  pitted,  genus, 
genius.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  occa- 
sioned by  change  of  accent  in  each  of  the  following 
words:  collect,  convict,  gallant,  progress,  incense. 
Define  each  of  the  following  words,  also  spell  and 
define  the  words  which  have  the  same  pronunciation : 
beach,  bolder,  ceiling,  martial,  skull. 

Penmanship. — Form,  name,  and  describe  the  sev- 
eral elementary  parts  that  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  letters,  according  to  the  system  of  penmanship 
with  which  you  are  most  familiar.  What  is  your 
standard  or  means  of  estimating  the  height  of  letters  ? 
By  it  what  is  the  height  of  /?  What  others  have  the 
same  height?  What  is  the  height  of  /?  What  let- 
ters extend  below  the  base-line,  and  how  far? 
What  is  the  rule  for  the  slant  of  down-strokes? 


What  is  the  unit  of  measure  for  the  width  of  small 
letters?  What  parts  of  the  arm  and  hand  should 
rest  on  the  desk  while  writing?  What  ovals  and 
stems  of  small  letters  sMbuld  be  shaded. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — State  your  views  on  the 
use  of  objects  in  giving  first  lessons  in  numbers.  Il- 
lustrate by  examples.  Would  you  require  pupils  to 
explain  their  work  in  the  solution  of  problems  in 
arithmetic  ?  Why  ?  Would  you  require  pupils  to  re- 
cite the  exact  language  of  the  text-book?  Why? 
What  instruction  would  you  give  to  pupils  as  to  the 
use  of  language  in  reciting,  if  they  are  required  to 
recite  in  their  own  words  ?  What  is  your  opinion  as* 
to  the  usefulness  of  keeping  a  daily  record  of  the 
scholarship,  attendance  and  deportment  of  the  pupils, 
either  with  or  without  reporting  to  their  parents  the 
monthly  averages  of  the  same  ?  What  parts  of  the 
subject  would  you  begin  with,  and  what  methods  and 
means  would  you  employ  in  teaching  geography  to 
young  beginners?  Do  you  approve  of  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  in  school  ?  If  so,  state  under 
what  circumstances  and  with  what  restrictions.  If 
not,  give  your  reasons.  Describe  in  general  how 
you  would  conduct  exercises  in  penmanship.  What 
advantages  to  the  pupil  from  thorough  drill  in  phonic 
analysis?  What  bad  results  follow  from  keeping 
pupils  too  long  on  the  same  reading  lesson?  What, 
from  passing  the  reading  lessons  too  hastily  ? 


The  Hands. — People  with  a  few  unfortunate  ex- 
ceptions, have  each  two  hands.  We  should  not  men- 
tion this  fact  were  it  not  that  in  the  education  of  our 
youth  only  one  seems  to  be  generally  considered. 
Children  are  taught  to  hold  their  knives  in  their  right 
hand  when  cutting  their  food,  and  when  this  neces- 
sary operation  is  completed  to  lay  it  down  and  use 
their  forks  while  eating,  still  employing  the  right 
hand.  They  are  taught  that  whenever  only  one 
hand  is  required  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
the  right.  Thus  the  left  hand  is,  with  a  large  ma- 
jority of  people,  a  comparatively  useless  member, 
employed  only  to  supplement  the  other  in  all  manual 
operations.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  senseless  custom,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  say  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
hand,  or  any  natural  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind. 
As  well  might  we  teach  the  children  to  hop  about  on 
their  right  foot,  to  keep  the  left  eye  closed,  and  to 
step  the  left  ear  with  cotton  as  to  teach  them  to  mag- 
nify the  value  of  the  right  hand  at  the  expense  of  the  left. 
What  excuse  can  there  be  for  neglecting  the  early  and 
careful  instruction  of  both  hands  ?  We  are  not  speak- 
ing of  an  impracticable  thing  when  we  say  it  is  pos- 
sible to  rear  children  so  that  whatever  one  hand  can 
do  the  other  may  do  equally  well.  We  know  this  has 
been  accomplished  in  many  notable  instances  where 
the  disability  of  the  left  hand  has  been  rectified  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles  arising  from  bad  habits  acquired  in 
childhood.  We  have  seen  surgeons  transfer  an  instru- 
ment from  one  hand  to  the  other  during  an  operation, 
whenever  convenience  required  it,  without  the  least 
awkwardness.  We  have  seen  draughtsmen  using  both 
hands  in  coloring  drawings,  an  immense  advantage 
both  in  rapidity  of  work  and  evenness  of  shading.  We 
have  seen  workingmen  chop  timber  ''right  or  left- 
handed,"  and  one  carpenter  who  used  to  hammer  or 
saw  with  either  hand  with  eoual  facility.  In  all  these 
cases  the  use  of  the  left  hand  m  common  with  the  right 
gave  much  greater  efficiency. — Scientific  American. 
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Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL^ 

LANCASTER,  FEBRUARY,  xtzs- 
1.  P.  WICKEMHAM J.  P.  N'CASKEY. 

THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Hon.  John  Wesley  Simonds,  in  his  late  re- 
port, says:  "Every  public  school  teacher, 
and  every  school  officer,  should  read  one  or 
more  of  the  excellent  school  monthlies  pub- 
lished." He  then  recommends,  as  the  most 
valuable  of  these  periodicals  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, several  of  the  leading  educational 
magazines,  among  them.  The  Pennsylvania 
School  JoumaL  We  are  grateful  for  this 
mark  of  fovor,  considering  it  an  honor  to  be 
90  named. 


We  have  received  from  Supt.  D.  B.  Brun- 
ner  his  third  Annual  Teachers*  Directory  of 
Berks  County,  containing  an  alphabetical 
list  of  teachers,  and  also  of  the  officers  of  the 
Boards  of  School  Directors,  with  the  post- 
office  address  of  each.  It  is  in  convenient 
shape,  and  ready  of  reference. 

Hon.  Tames  T.  Leonard,  of  Clearfield, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  establish  the  fine 
Graded  School  of  his  native  town,  received 
on  Christmas  day,  from  the  pupils  now  at- 
tending it,  the  present  of  a  beautiful  cane. 
The  Judge  was  at  the  school  (he  has  visited 
it  every  day  since  it  opened,)  and,  without 
suspecting  that  anything  unusual  was  about 
to  happen,  was  quietly  seated  in  the  main 
room,  listening  to  some  general  school  exer- 
cises, when  Mr.  Frank  Snyder  approached 
his  chair,  and,  in  a  neat  little  speech,  pre- 
sented the  cane.  The  Judge  was  surprised 
and  greatly  moved.  He  thanked  the  chil- 
dren for  their  beau ti  fill  gift,  and  hoped  that 
they  might  enjoy  as  much  happiness  in  giv- 
ing as  he  in  receiving  it.  Several  visitors 
present  then  made  pleasing  addresses. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  a  char  and  con- 
cise outline  of  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  Germany.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Nathan  T.  Allen,  of  Massachu- 
setts, well-known  as  a  leading  educator. 
He  spent  time  enough  in  Germany  and 
looked  down  deep  enough  to  understand 
whereof  he  writes.     His  statements  can  be 


relied  upon;  and  in  view  of  them  are  we 
ready,  with  some  of  our  more  superficial 
observers  of  the  work  of  education  in  for- 
eign countries,  to  discard  what  we  have  done 
here  for  the  education  of  the  people  and 
import  bodily  the  system  of  CJermany  ?  We 
should  at  least  ponder  well,  before  deciding 
against  ourselves  in  this  matter,  the  '^defects 
of  the  German  school  system'*  as  tersely 
stated  by  Dr.  Allen.  Shall  we  in  this 
country  take  the  education  of  their  own 
children  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  parents? 
Are  we  ready  ^o  adopt  the  doctrine  that  oor 
children  belong  wholly  to  the  state?  Would 
it  be  best  for  us  to  exchange  our  schools- 
free,  impartial  and  unsectarian — for  such  as 
exact  fees  from  pupils,  discriminate  against 
the  poor  and  are  oftentimes  ''narrowly 
bigoted"  in  their  religious  instruction? 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  school 
system  of  Germany  is  designed  to  produce 
accomplished  subjects  for  a  monarchy,  while 
America  should  train  up  enlightened  citizens 
for  a  republic. 

Lafayette  College  has  again,  in  a  very 
handsome  manner,  shown  her  interest  in  the 
schools  of  the  people.  The  late  teachers' 
institute  of  Northampton  county  was  held, 
by  invitation,  in  the  Auditprium  of  the  new 
Pardee  building  connected  with  the  college. 
The  teachers  had,  during  the  whole  week  of 
the  institute,  free  access  to  the  different  col- 
lege cabinets,  laboratories,  &c.,  and  what 
they  appreciated  even  still  more  highly,  they 
received  instruction  every  day  from  one  or 
more  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
college  faculty.  This  is  just  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  the  interest  of  our  colleges  that 
we  have  good  common  schools,  and  it  is  just 
as  much  the  interest  of  common  schools  that 
we  have  good  colleges.  Iiafayette  practical- 
ly exemplifies  this  doctrine.  No  wonder 
she  is  endearing  herself  more  and  more  to 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  common  schools 
in  the  state.  In  recognition  of  this  kindness 
and  liberality  the  institute  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Rnolved,  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this 
Institute  be  tendered  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  of 
Lafayette  College  for  their  kindness  and  liberality 
in  granting  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of  Norths 
ampton  county  the  use  of  Pardee  Hall,  and  free  ac* 
cess  to  the  different  cabinets,  laboratories,  &c .,  during 
this  convention. 

Rtiofvedt  That  we  recogniae  in  the  person  of  Br. 
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Cattell  a  warm  friend  of  the  public  schools,  and  that 
we  are  unable  to  express  our  sentiments  and  ac- 
knowledgments due  him  for  the  kindness  and  valu- 
able services  and  assistance  rendered  us  during  our 
sessions. 

Resoivtdt  That  our  most  sincere  thanks  are  due 
and  are  most  heartily  tendered  to  Rev.  Profs.  S.  J. 
Cofiin,  F.  A.  March  and  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Lafayette 
G>llege« 


All  of  the  New  England  educational 
journals,  except  that  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
have  been  consolidated  into  one  publication 
called  the  ''New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion." The  new  journal  is  a  weekly,  and 
edited  by  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  who 
resigned  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  consolida- 
tion is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  leading 
school  men  of  New  England,  and  promises 
to  be  a  great  success.  The  six  New  England 
states  have,  combined,  less  population  than 
Pennsylvania,  the  people  are  homogeneous 
in  ideas  and  tastes,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
one  strong  paper  will  better  subserve  their 
educational  wants  than  a  number  of  weaker 
publications.  The  difficulty  will  be  to  avoid 
in  the  contents  an  undue  proportion  of 
general  and  abstract  matter.  No  newspaper 
can  be  successful  in  these  times  unless  it 
bandies  tangible  persons  and  tangible  things. 
Its  targets  must  be  plain  to  all  eyes,  and  it 
must  hit  the  mark.  Boston  is  a  little  too 
£ur,  socially,  intellectually  and  politically, 
from  Portland,  Concord  and  New  Haven  for 
straight-shooting.  Still  we  have  great  faith 
in  the  enterprise,  and  the  men  who  have 
started  it. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  first  number 
of  the  paper  has  come  to  hand,  and  all  must 
agree  that  it  reads  well  and  looks  well.  The 
managers  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  matter  appertaining 
specially  to  the  school  affairs  of  the  different 
states  and  sections  included  in  their  field, 
and  provided  for  it  by  the  appointment  of 
a  board  of  state  editors.  We  hope  our 
good  New  England  friends  will  publish  an 
edition  large  enough  to  sp^ue  some  copies 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Conscience  in  the  Common  School. — 
What  is  wanted  is  conscience  in  the  common 
school — conscience  properly  developed  and 
instructed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  a 
teacher,  capable  of  instructing  young  chil- 
dren and  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with 
such  a  serious  responsibility,  how  to  secure 
this  object     If  ordinary  teachers  aire  not 


sufficiently  rich  in  resources,  why  not  make 
this,  of  all  other  branches,  a  specialty  ?  Why 
might  not  persons  with  peculiar  gifts,  mak- 
ing a  careful  study  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  be  employed  to  give  lessons 
before  teachers  and  scholars  upon  ethical 
topics,  to  be  followed  out  and  enforced  by 
the  regular  instructor?  But  every  teacher 
enjoys  a  constant  and  rare  opportunity,  if  he 
will  prepare  himself  for  it,  and  seek  wise  oc- 
casions to  proffer  the  highest  form  of  service 
to  his  pupils.  Not  by  a  preachment,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  out  of  place  and  in- 
effectual in  a  school-room ;  not  by  a  system 
of  bare  maxims  or  formal  declarations  of 
right  principles  of  action — ^but  by  the  con- 
tinued illustration  of  the  highest^  form  of 
truthfulness,  conscientiousness  and  honor  in 
his  own  daily  life  and  in  the  discipline  of  tfce 
school,  and  by  seizing  providentisd  occasions 
to  correct  wrong  habits  and  to  enforce  the 
right,  is  the  end  to  be  secured.  By  thus 
making  the  development  of  a  correct  moral 
character  one  of  the  prime  objects  to  be 
sought  in  the  school-room,  a  lasting  and 
profound  impression  for  good  may  be  made 
upon  the  rapidly  developing  characters  of 
the  children. — ZiarCs  Herald. 


County  Teachers'  'Assoclations. — ^Ex- 
cept in  a  few  counties,  Bradford,  Erie,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,  the  County  Insti- 
tutes have  supplanted  entirely  the  old  County 
Teachers*  Associations.  The  profession  of 
teaching  may  have  gained  something  by  this, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  has  also  lost 
something.  A  County  Teachers'  Institute  is 
very  fiau-  from  filling  the  place  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  County  Teachers'  Association. 
The  Institute  is  called  together,  presided 
over  and  managed  in  great  psut  by  the 
county  superintendent.  He  invites  lecturers 
and  instructors,  makes  out  a  programme  and 
sees  that  his  plans  are  carried  into  effect.  It 
resembles  a  school  with  its  fiEu:ulty.  The  end 
it  aims  at,  the  means  it  uses,  and  the  manner 
of  its  operations  are  the  same.  Its  members 
do  not  come  up  to  act  for  themselves,  they 
come  up  to  be  acted  upon.  Not  so  the  Asso- 
ciation in  its  most  usefiil  form.  Its  charac- 
ter is  legislative.  Its  members  are  on  equal 
footing.  Its  business  is  under  its  own  con- 
trol. It  takes  up  questions  and  lays  them 
down  at  its  own  pleasure.  It  is  a  self- 
governed  body;  and  whatever  of  fact,  of 
suggestion,  of  argument  it  may  possess  on  a 
subject,  there  is  given  full  freedom  to  ex- 
press. Such  an  organization  trains  thinkers, 
strikes  out  new  paths,  perfects  school  polU 
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cies,  and  quickens  the  life  of  a  profession. 
In  saying  this  we  find  no  fault  with  the  In- 
stitute. It  has  its  place.  It  supplies  a  great 
want  among  teachers.  But,  in  addition,  we 
would  like  to  see  revived  the  Association 
with  its  spontaniety  of  thought,  its  free  dis- 
cussion, and  its  firm  resolve. 


GOV.  HARTRANFT  ON  EDUCATION. 


BELOW  will  be  found  fall  extracts  from 
the  late  message  of  Governor  Hart- 
ranft  on  the  subject  of  education.  They 
will  be  read  by  the  school  men  throughout 
the  state  with  the  deepest  interest.  We  said 
a  year  ago  that  no  backward  step  in  the  cause 
of,  education  would  be  taken  during  the 
present  state  administration ;  we  might  go 
farther  now  and  say  that  the  .Governor  evi- 
dently means  not  a  retreat,  not  even  a  rest 
in  our  present  position,  but  an  advance. 
Prepare,  therefore,  all  sllong  the  line  for 
another  and  a  more  determined  charge  upon 
the  arch-enemy  of  free  institutions,  ignor- 
ance. 

We  quote  here  a  sentence  from  one  of  the 
Governor's  paragraphs  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  sentiment  expressed.  He 
says :  ''  That  man  must  be  an  ingrate,  who, 
taught  by  the  state,  and  having  his  mind 
enriched  by  the  stores  from  her  bounty,  will 
iise  the  gifts  thus  bestowed  in  corrupting 
her  counsels  or  undermining  the  faith  of  her 
people  in  the  sanctity  or  efficiency  of  her 
laws."  Just  so;  the  common  school  is  the 
nursery  of  patriotism.  What  our  country 
most  needs  to-day  is  intelligent,  virtuous, 
patriotic  citizens.  He  who  obtains  an 
office  by  corrupt  means,  or  who  holds  one 
for  a  low,  selfish  end  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  these  times 
for  men  to  plan  in  cold  blood  the  attain- 
ment of  place  and  power  by  the  shameless 
use  of  trickery,  fraud,  falsehood  and  bribery. 
Is  such  a  man  a  patriot  ?  Is  such  a  man  a 
good  citizen?  "The  lesson  of  the  common 
school,"  says  the  Governor,  "is  love  of 
country  and  obedience  to  authority."  Let 
the  common  school  teach  this  lesson  to  all 
the  children  of  the  people,  and  the  day  of 
the  demagogue,  the  day  of  the  political 
trickster  and  corruptionist  will  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  glad  reign  of  purity,  liberty 
and  patriotism  will  come  in. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  wherein  the  statistics  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem ^e  presented  with  vnusoal  care,  will  enlist  &ie 


profound  study  of  those  interested  in  the  mental 
moral  training  of  our  youth.  Convincing  as  these 
details  are,  of  the  close  relationship  existing  between 
education  and  the  true  welfare  of  the  state,  our  peo. 
pie  are  still  slow  to  adopt  methods  used  in  other  cod- 
tries  and  states,  whereby  the  boundaries  of  instnic- 
tion  are  extended,  and  knowledge  imparted  of  a  more 
useful  and  practical  kind.  Our  common  school  syj. 
tem  is  now  fixed  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  a  freeedoca- 
tion  assured  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselTcs  of 
its  benefits,  and  inquiry  should,  therefore,  l>e  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  best  plan  to  fit  our  children  for 
the  numerous  vocations  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
peculiar  resources  and  varied  industries  of  the  state. 
Upon  a  survey  of  the  agencies  used  in  unfolding  these 
resources  of  Pennsylvania,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
mechanical  work  necessary  for  their  proper  develop* 
ment,  requires  labor  of  the  highest  skill ;  and  if  tlus 
survey  extends  over  the  vast  and  complex  system  of 
her  industries,  how  manifold  are  the  places  where 
practical  knowledge  and  handicraft  are  needed. 

It  is  to  our  mineral  wealth  and  manufactares  we 
mainly  owe  our  riches,  power,  and  the  advanta^ 
we  possess  as  a  state,  and  in  our  mines,  furnaces, 
forges,  rolling  mills,  locomotive  works,  and  the 
myriads  of  factories,  wherein  her  products  are  fonned 
for  use,  trained  hands  and  minds  are  always  wanted. 
Can  they  be  found  among  our  own  people  ?  Reason- 
able and  just  complaint  is  made  ot  the  want  of  skilled 
labor  in  our  midst,  and  the  constant  recourse  had  to 
foreign  countries  to  supply  this  pressing  need.  In 
our  great  iron  and  other  industries,  and  wherever 
skilled  labor  is  required,  the  greatest  number  of  those 
employed  have  acquired  their  experience  in  Europe, 
or  the  Eastern  States.  Is  it  not  time  for  Pennsylva- 
nia to  absolve  herself  from  this  dependence,  that  im- 
poses upon  many  of  her  sons  the  condition  of  com* 
mon  laborers,  at  the  bidding  of  overseers  from  with- 
out the  state  ? 

In  the  future  that  awaits  our  great  state,  with  her 
exliaustless  wealth,  wherein  are  all  the  elements  of 
empire,  shall  her  children  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water,  or  shall  they  assume  the  position 
to  which  their  birthright  entitles  them  and  direct  and 
control  her  destiny  ?  A  very  small  number  of  oar 
boys  become  artisans,  and  yet  it  is  a  maxim  of  politi- 
cal economy  that  the  measure  of  a  state's  prodaaive- 
ness  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  its  labor.  We 
disburse  in  this  commonwealth  ten  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  educate  our  children,  and  no  one  doubts 
the  wisdom,  policy,  or  necessity  of  this  expenditure; 
and  of  the  children  who  complete  their  terms  at  her 
schools  not  one  has  any  special  fitness  for  a  trade  or 
any  acquirements  that  will  enable  them  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  skilled  labor  engaged,  in  many 
instances  at  high  prices,  in  extracting  our  mineral 
stores,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  industries  that 
are  the  pride  and  chief  support  of  the  state. 

I  am  persuaded  the  members  of  the  present  Legis- 
lature  are  interested  in  any  desigii  that  concerns  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  state,  and  I  appeal  to  your 
judgment  whether  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  true  sources  of  our 
prosperity  do  not  demand  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  training  a  portion  of  our  children  m  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  as  the  outlines  of  a  plan  to 
impart  this  knowledge,  which,  upon  examination,  I 
believe  to  be  feasible  and  applicable  to  our  system  of 
education.  Let  young  men  in  our  common  schools 
who  desire  to  become  mechanical  engineers  or  ntas* 
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ter  mechanics,  or  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  par- 
ticttlar  branch  of  mechanical  industry,  be  transferred 
to  schools  where  they  can  be  taught  the  sciences  that 
beiflr  upon  them,  and  especiallT  mathematits,  in  their 
leiatimis  to  the  trade  they  wisn  to  learn.  Lecture  and 
draughting  rooms  should  be  provided  and  a  work- 
shop furnished  with  all  the  improved  machinery,  the 
former  to  b^  presided  over  by  a  professor  of  mechanic 
cal  engineering  and  the  latter  carefully  supervised  by 
a  master  mechanic.  The  time  of  the  students  could 
he  divided  between  the  schoolroom  and  the 
workshop,  and  the  lessons  taught  in  the  one  be 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  other,  and  a  knowledge 
obtained  of  the  mechanical  processes  made  use  of 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  work.  Is 
there  any  practical  obstacle  to  educating  boys  in  this 
manner  so  that  they  can  calculate  the  size  and  parts 
of  a  machine,  then  draught  and  finally  make  it 
with  their  own  hands,  if  required ;  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  and  other  large  manufacturing  cities, 
where  the  means  of  acquiring  information  of  this 
kind  are  so  ample,  schooU,  such  as  I  have  described, 
might  be  established  without  great  cost,  and  where 
provision  is  made  therefor  by  the  local  school 
boards,  the  state  should  be  pledged  to  give  them 
prqper  assistance. 

00MP17LSOKY  EDUCATION. 

If  a  parent  neglects  the  education  of  a  child,  or 
selfishness  demands  its  earnings  when  the  state 
afifords  the  facilities  for  its  instruction,  can  it  be 
argued  that  it  is  despotic  or  destructive  of  the  princi- 
ples of  free  institutions  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
that  child  at  school,  and  is  it  not  a  duty  which  the 
state  owes,  not  to  the  child  alone,  but  to  her  own 
safety,  to  rescue  it  from  the  condition  of  life  this  in- 
difference or  greed  may  impose  upon  it,  and  prepare 
it  not  only  to  be  self-susiaintng,  but  a  good  citizen  as 
well? 

All  ignorant  men  are  not  paupers  or  criminals, 
hot  from  this  class  are  recruited  the  greatest  portion 
of  those  who  fill  our  almshouses  and  jails.  When, 
in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States,  you  find  only 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  people  above  the  age  of  ten 
years  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  discover  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  crime  chaigeable  to  these 
sections  is  committed  by  this  ignorant  seven  per  cent, 
it  will  not  do  to  deny  that  ignorance  has  a  most  inti- 
mate relation  to  crime.  The  statistics  of  pauperism 
likewise  show  that  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  crowd 
oar  poorhouses,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions  have  had  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  Will  it  be  said  the  state  has 
no  interest  in  the  suppression  of  an  evil  that  is  the 
prolific  source  of  so  much  misery  and  vice  ?  Crime 
and  pauperism  are  burdens  which  the  state  has  to 
bear,  and  to  make  use  of  every  preventive  of  these 
evils  is  the  dictate  of  good  policy  and  humanity. 

TTiere  is,  however,  a  more  urgent  reason  why  the 
state  should  compel  the  education  of  all  the  children 
within  her  jurisdiction.  It  is  patent  to  every  observer 
that  where  there  is  an  aggregation  of  the  ignorant 
and  criminal  classes,  the  laws  regulating  suffrage  are 
frequently  violated.  The  most  effective  remedy  for 
this  pernicious  evil  is  the  school.  It  is  the  nursery 
of  the  good  citizen,  regulates  his  will  and  action  by 
certain  fixed  principles,  informs  and  disciplines  his 
mind,  and  excites  and  fortifies  his  self-respect.  Re- 
ceiving his  education  at  thre  hands  of  the  state,  the 
ciiild  learns  to  look  upon  her  as  his  benefactor,  and 
with  the  increase  of  his  intelligence  there  is  a  cor- 


responding growth  in  his  respect  and  veneratioB  for 
the  Commonwealth  from  whose  beneficence  he  has 
so  rich  an  offering.  That  man  must  be  an  ingrate, 
who,  taught  by  the  state  and  having  his  mind  en- 
riched by  the  stores  from  her  bounty,  will  use  the 
gifb  thus  bestowed  in  corrupting  her  counsels  or 
undermining  the  faith  of  her  oeople  in  the  sanctity 
or  efficiency  of  her  laws.  The  lesson  of  the  common 
school  is  love  of  country  and  obedience  to  constituted 
authority. 

Can  the  time  and  attention  of  those  entrusted  with 
government  be  employed  upon  a  subject  more  vital 
to  the  interests  of  societv  than  to  secure  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  within  the  operation  of  its  laws, 
and  i  sincerely  trust  that  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  will  be  evolved  some  plan  that  will  at 
least  gather  the  neglected  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth into  institutions  where,  jointly  with  the  con- 
tributions of  charitable  people,  she  can  provide  for 
their  maintenance  and  instruction. 

NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  in  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved the  20th  day  of  June,  1874,  under  whose 
provisions  a  school  should  be  established  at  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  instruction  of  youths  in  navigation. 
The  importance  of  a  school  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  especially  to  a  commercial  city  like 
Philadelphia,  and  the  liberal  offer  of  the  National 
government  will  enable  the  instruction  to  be  given 
in  a  practical  way,  under  a  competent  superintendent. 

SOLDIBRS'   ORPHANS. 

The  education  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers' 
orphans  will  continue  to  elicit  your  sympathy  and 
aid.  No  object  should  make  a  more  successful 
appeal  to  our  consideration,  than  the  condition  of 
these  unfortunate  children,  whose  future  will  be 
shaped  and  usefulness  largely  determined  by  the 
instruction  they  receive  from  the  state.  A  number 
of  these  orphans,  distinguished  by  good  conduct 
and  mental  Qualities  that  adapted  them  to  the  calling 
of  teachers,  have  been  transferred  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms,  from  the  orphan  to  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state,  where  they  are  being  fitted  for 
that  useful  occupation.  What  the  state  should  do  to 
obtain  employment  or  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the 
residue  of  these  children  who  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, is  a  matter,  I  feel  assured,  you  will  not  think 
unworthy  of  attention. 


ERIE  SCHOOL  EXPOSITION. 


A  NEW  IDEA. 


THE  superintendent  of  the  public  schoob 
of  the  city  of  Erie,  Mr.  H.  S.  Jones,  in 
addition  to  being  one  of  the  hardest  working 
school  officers  in  the  state,  keeps  his  mind 
busy  in  evolving  new  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  under  his  charge.  The 
latest  of  his  new  ideas  is  a  public  school  ex- 
position. We  find  an  account  of  this  exposi- 
tion in  the  Erie  papers,  and  citizens  of  that 
place  speak  of  it  with  much  enthusiasm.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  success. 
The  exposition  was  held  in  a  large  8to» 
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room  and  continued  for  some  days.  Several 
teachers  were  always  present  to  give  visitors 
any  desired  information.  Its  design  was  to 
exhibit  to  the  people  in  a  tangible  way  the 
kind  of  work  done  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction practiced  in  the  public  schools.  As 
far  as  practicable,  too,  the  old  was  contrasted 
with  the  new  that  the  progress  made  could 
be  measured.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of 
text-books,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  &c. 
The  following  description  of  the  exposition 
is  from  the  Erie  Dispatch : 

There  are  fifteen  schools  represented,  each  division 
of  each  school  having  its  papers  filed  together,  and 
every  specimen  has  the  name  and  age  of  the  scholar 
upon  the  page.  Besides  the  writingi  drawing,  etc., 
the  books  contain  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy, and,  as  the  classes  advance,  lessons  in  grammar, 
mathematics,  and  the  languages.  The  walls  are 
pretty  well  covered  with  specimens  of  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing  and  maps. 

Above  the  counter  in  the  centre  is  also  a  row  of 
finely -finished  maps,  which,  however,  have  less  merit 
than  some  coarser  specimens  in  other  parts  of  the 
room,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  prepared 
with  especial  care,  and  are  copies,  thus  narrowing 
down  their  merits  to  mere  specimens  of  drawing, 
while  the  majority  indicate  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
geography,  inasmuch  as  they  are  drawn  from  memory 
and  by  a  system  which  requires,  to  obtain  anything 
like  a  correct  map,  a  knowledge  of  distances  and  di- 
rections  of  boundary  lines,  su^  as  only  careful  study 
could  furnish.    These 

MEMORY  MAPS 

form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how  nearly  alike 
a  dozen  maps  of  the  United  States,  drawn  by  as  many 
different  scholars,  will  be,  when  memory  alone  must 
serve.  Books,  rulers  and  compasses  are  barred  out, 
and  the  pupil,  with  paper  and  pencil  only,  com. 
mences  where  he  or  she  pleases,  remembering  only 
the  number  of  miles  from  point  to  point,  the  courses 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  guessing  at  the  relative  dis- 
tances.  This  guessing,  however,  is  not  of  the  hap- 
hazard sort,  as  there  is  a  system  of  drawing  taught 
which  instructs  pupils  to  measure  distances  with  the 
eye,  very  closely. 

FREE-HAND  INVENTIVE  DRAWING. 

We  would  advise  the  visitor  to  commence  the  in- 
spection of  this  kind  of  work  by  looking  at  the  draw- 
ing of  the  primaries  first.  The  pupils  are  first  in- 
structed in  the  making  of  a  certain  class  of  straight 
lines ;  then  to  combine  them  into  angles ;  then  come 
curves  and  combinations  of  all.  Among  the  begin- 
ners the  work  is  such  as  will  excite  a  laugh,  but  there 
must  be  a  beginning  somewhere,  and  as  the  classes  rise, 
grade  by  grade,  we  see  original  combinations  of  free- 
hand drawing  in  which  curves  and  angles  are  drawn 
so  correctly  that  it  requires  close  inspection  to  con. 
yince  the  visitor  that  neither  compass,  scale,  nor  ruler 
have  been  allowed.  Moreover,  the  principle  alone 
being  given,  the  pupil  must  invent  the  form  and  com- 
bination, no  ''copy'*  to  work  firom  being  allowed. 

MECHANICAL  AND  ARCHITBCTURAL. 

In  October,  '73,  an  evening  school  for  the  benefit 
«f  young  men  who  wished  to  learn  how  to  draught 


machinery  or  to  plan  a  building,  was  started,  under 
the  management  of  H.  E.  Ludwig.  It  has  now  up. 
wards  of  fifty  pupils  and  some  of  their  woik  is  on  ex- 
hibition. Tbat  it  has  been  vastly  beneficial  the  sped. 
mens  of  work  done  abundantly  show.  This,  of  course, 
is  scale  and  compass  work,  but  it  b  mainly  excellent 
One  specimen  shown,  a  finely-executed  iront  ders* 
tion  of  a  large  building,  proves  that  the  pupil  is  not 
apt  at  "free  hand  drawing.''  To  give  it  greater  effect 
he  has  attempted  to  ornament  it  with  several  figmcs 
of  goddesses,  but  they  happen  to  be  horrible  carica- 
tures. They  may  safely  be  set  down  as  original,  bat 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  show  that  skill  in  drawing 
is  not  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  productio&of  a 
good  architectural  design. 

MUSIC. 

The  science  of  music  is  one  of  the  branches  taught 
in  all  the  schools,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  pro- 
ficient the  pupils  become.  After  the  elements  lave 
been  mastered,  n^anufactnring  tunes  come  next  in 
order,  as  follows :  A  verse  of  rhyme  is  written  upon 
the  blackboard  and  each  pupil  is  required  to  invent 
and  write  out  a  tune  on  paper,  to  the  words  given. 
These  are  handed  in  and  two  or  three  of  the  b^  are 
put  upon  the  blackboard  and  the  whole  class  sing 
the  tunes  as  written.  There  are  plenty  of  boys  and 
girls  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  who  never  had 
any  instruction  in'^music,  except  that  received  in  the 
public  schools,  who  read  music  readily. 

BUSINESS  FORMS. 

Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  exact  sciences  which  most 
severely  tests  the  capacity  of  the  student  The 
scholar  doesn't  have  the  chance  of  having  previously 
learned  the  examples  given  from  the  book,  but  only 
to  have  mastered  the  principles.  "  Make  out  a  bill 
of  (a  given  number)  items,"  is  an  order  put  on  the 
blackboard,  that  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
method.  Another  order  may  call  for  the  drawing  of  a 
note  upon  it ;  its  partial  payment,  interest,  discounts, 
etc.,  so  that  there  is  no  learning  by  rote,  and  ere  a 
scholar  can  even  enter  the  high  school,  he  or  she  in 
most  cases  is  able  to  make  such  computations  as  are 
ordinarily  required  of  a  bank  clerk.  *'Businea 
forms  and  business  habits"  is  one  of  the  tenets  of 
arithmetical  instruction  here. 

GILADINO. 

The  system  is  competitive  throughout,  the  exam- 
inations being  levelers  that  fix  the  standard  fiurly  for 
all.  Students  are  encouraged  to  make  headway  and 
those  swift  to  learn  advance  rapidly  from  class  to 
class,  while  the  lazy  and  inert  either  keep  in  the 
same  class  from  year  to  year,  or  in  some  extreme 
cases  are  sent  lower  down  in  the  grade.  While 
there  are  no  punishments  for  those  who  fail  to  leam, 
there  is  the  strong  inoentive  of  preferment  for  the 
studious. 

Among  the  articles  on  exhibition  are  air-punpi 
and  other  apparatus,  presented  by  the  German  Free 
School  Society  to  school  No.  1 1 ;  also,  an  ancient 
desk  and  stools,  such  as  were  used  in  Brie  schools  a 
few  years  ago,  and  by  them  is  the  style  of  school 
desk  and  seat  now  being  put  into  the  new  buildings. 

But  the  main  object  of  interest  is  the  books,  grad- 
ing from  the  work  that  denotes  the  accomplished 
scholar  down  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  six-yeai  old 
wading  through  his  first  lessons ;  and  the  pareift  or 
individual  who  has  any  interest  in  any  pupil  in  our 
public  schools  and  who  fails  to  look  over  the  school 
work  will  miss  something  that  has  been  very  inter* 
esting  to  aU  who  b^v^  yot  visited  the  exlulHti<*a< 
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ARGUMENT  FOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


AVERY  imposing  building  for  a  Free 
Academy  was  erected  during  the  past 
year  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York.  A 
part  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  day  of  the  ded- 
ication was  an  address  on  the  necessity  and 
benefits  of  High  Schools  by  Superintendent 
Ellis,  of  the  city  schools.  His  argument  in 
&vor  of  these  institutions  is  strong  and  well- 
stated.  For  home  use  we  present  below  his 
main  points: 

Still  there  are  some  in  evenr  commuutty  who  do 
not  believe  in  high  schools,  lliey  will  concede  the 
right  of  the  state  to  furnish  free  instruction  in  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  an  English  education — ^such  as 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading,  spelling 
and  penmanship;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  open  a 
free  school  for  instruction  in  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  geology,  physiology, 
geometry  and  trigonometry  and  the  classics,  they  cry, 
hold! 

First,  then,  let  me  say  in  vindication  of  the  high 
school,  that,  before  its  existence  our  system  of  schools 
was  a  body  without  a  head — a  system  of  graded 
schools  with  no  standard  to  grade  by,  no  unit  to 
measure  wit^.  It  is  essential  to  every  system  of  edu- 
cation  that  provision  be  made  for  thorough  instruc* 
tion  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  branches  of 
study  and  discipline.  It  must  be  a  prize  of  no  ordi- 
nary value  that  is  set  before  the  pupils  in  the  lower 
schools.  There  must  be  a  goal  and  a  laurel  wreath 
to  be  won  in  order  that  the  runner  in  the  race  shall 
summon  all  his  powers  into  active  service. 

Remove  the  high  school  from  its  place  in  our  sys- 
tem of  schools,  and  you  would  take  away  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  mental  application  and  thor- 
oughness in  the  lower  schools,  and  reduce  them  to 
mediocrity,  if  you  would  not  paralyze  them  alto- 
gether. And,  furthermore,  if  the  higher  education 
nas  evermore  preceded  and  made  way  for  the  lower, 
as  history  clearlv  shows,  then  it  were  sheerest  mad- 
ness to  abolish  the  high  schools. 

Again,  everything  that  was  formerly  done  in  the 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  is  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  are  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  devoting  time  and  attention  to  more 
advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  upon 
the  preparatory  studies  and  the  younger  children. 
Thus  a  good  foundation  is  laid  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  an  education,  and  correct  mental  habits 
formed,  which  are  indispensable  to  sound  learning. 
The  high  school  also  makes  suitable  provision  for 
&e  older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  who  were  for- 
merly taught  in  the  lower  schools,  and  admits  of 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  properly  introduced  into  the  lower  schools.    The 
yonger  children  are  instructed,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, by  the  use  of  easier  methods,  and  require  fre- 
quent change  of  position,  while  the  higher  branches, 
especially  the  higher  mathematics,  require  close  ap- 
plication and  an  amount  of  mental  abstraction  in  both 
study  and  recitation,  which  is  impossible  amid  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  distracting  sounds  and  movements.    The 
recitations  in  these  studies  require  also  time  for  dis- 
cussion and  explanation,  and  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  pupil,  which  could  not  be  had  in  the  lower  schools. 


Again,  the  high  school  equalizes  the  opportunities 
of  a  good  education,  and  exerts  a  most  happy  social 
influence  throughout  the  entire  community.  Here 
the  children  are  gathered  from  every  section  of  the 
city,  from  every  condition  of  life,  from  different  na- 
tionalities, and  representing  all  forms  of  religious  be- 
lief, to  mingle  and  commingle  in  the  stimulating  and 
subduing  atmosphere  of  the  school-room,  matching 
themselves  against  each  other  in  the  sharp  contest  for 
intellectual  preferment.  This  friendly  intercourse 
begun  in  the  school-room,  in  many  cases  will  continue 
through  life ;  and  then  the  school  becomes  a  bond  of 
union — a  channel  of  pure  and  wholesome  influence 
in  the  midst  of  the  community.  The  high  school 
also  brings  within  the  reach  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse  circumstances 
in  life,  as  to  wealth  and  social  standing,  the  means  of 
a  good  education.  Side  by  side  in  the  same  recita- 
tions, pressing  forward  toward  the  same  prizes,  will 
be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor.  Given 
an  equal  opportunity  in  childhood,  the  prizes  of  life, 
in  every  field  of  honor  and  usefulness,  are  open  to  all, 
whatever  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune.  From 
many  an  obscure  home  there  come  forth  to  day  as 
witnesses  to  the  value  of  the  high  school,  intellectual 
power,  invention,  skill  and  genius,  that  will  help  to 
carry  forward  with  increased  energy  the  great  moral, 
religious  and  physical  movements  of  the  age. 

.^[ain,  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  high  school  operates  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  throughout  all  the  lower  grades.  Admis- 
sion to  the  high  school  becomes  At  once  the  prize 
and  reward  of  successful  effort.  It  is  the  top  round 
of  the  ladder,  except  here  in  Rochester,  where  it  is 
next  to  the  top--the  University,  whose  generous  gift 
of  free  scholarship  is  held  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
constituting  the  top  round.  Therefore,  I  repeat  again, 
Abolish  the  high  school  and  you  paralyze  the  lower 
schools.  The  lower  education  cannot  flourish — nay, 
let  me  say— cannot  exist  without  the  higher;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  higher  will  be  that  of  the 
lower. 

Once  more:  while  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  are  somewhat  increased  by  the  establishment 
of  a  school  like  this,  the  aggregate  exp>enditures  for 
education,  including  both  public  and  private  schools,is 
diminished.  For,  in  a  community  where  such  a  school 
exists,  the  private  schools  must  of  necessity  decrease 
in  number,  and  those  remaining  will  be  improved. 
Every  private  school  must  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  high  school  or  go  down. 

Again,  while  the  poor  will  certainly  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  offered  to  their  children  in  such  a  school 
as  this,  the  rich,  with  a  few  exceptions,  will  cheer- 
fully bear  the  slight  additional  tax  its  support  annu- 
ally imposes  upon  them,  assured  that  the  amount 
will  return  to  them  four-fold,  in  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  it  begets  and  fosters,  in  the  increased 
value  give|f  to  property,  and  in  the  increased  number 
of  families  that  will  resort  to  this  locality,  because  of 
the  facilities  which  it  offers  for  education. 

Finally,  who  shall  compute  the  value  of  this  school 
in  the  work  of  preparation  of  teachers?  A  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  are  teaching  in  our  lower 
schoob  to-day,  are  among  its  graduates.  Add  to  the 
advantage  of  having  been  educated  in  the  grammar 
schools,  that  of  the  thorough  drill  they  receive  here, 
and  they  are  the  most  promising,  as  they  have  proved 
themselves  the  most  successful,  among  our  teachers. 
And  on  this  source,  chiefly,  must  we  rely  for  our  sup- 
ply of  teachers  for  the  future.  When  we  consider  the 
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influence  which  these  teachers  are  to  exert  upon  the 
young  and  rising  generation  of  thb  community, 
working,  as  they  do,  among  the  roots  of  our  society, 
fuid  moulding  the  plastic  mind  as  the  potter  moulds 
the  soft  clay  in  his  hands,  we  shall  be  able,  in  some 
slight  measure,  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
place  which  the  high  school  occupies  in  our  system 
of  schools. 


mi!m%*  ^th%% 


IT  is  good  policy,  we  think,  to  have  school 
houses  insured.  They  are  about  as  liable 
to  be  burnt  as  any  other  property  of  like 
character.  During  the  present  winter  we 
have  read  accounts  of  the  burning  of  a  num- 
ber in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Some  of 
them  were  insured  and  some  of  them  were 
not.  We  do  not  believe  that  one-half  of  the 
school  houses  in  the  state  are  insured.  In- 
surance on  school  houses  in  the  rural  districts 
is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Ought 
this  to  be  so  ?  If  it  is  wise  to  insure  private 
property,  is  it  not  also  wise  to  insure  public 
property  ?  Should  the  school  house  be  the 
only  building  in  a  neighborhood  unprotected 
by  insurance  ?  The  value  of  our  school  prop- 
erty is  nearly  1^25,000,000.  The  money  that 
paid  for  it  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  It  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  duty  of 
school  boards  not  only  to  take  good  care  of 
it  but  to  insure  it  judiciously  against  the  rav- 
ages of  fire. 

Information  still  comes  to  us  from  time 
to  time  that  school  directors  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  bad  and  illegal  practice 
of  signing  contracts  for  school  furniture, 
school  apparatus  and  text-books  as  indi- 
viduals without  first  bringing  the  matter  be- 
fore the  boards  of  which  they  are  members. 
They  are  nearly  always  persuaded  to  do  this 
wrong  by  interested  agents  who  travel  from 
house  to  house  to  procure  their  signatures. 
The  thing  is  usually  done  in  this  way :  An 
agent  desires  to  fiirnish  the  schools  of  a  dis- 
trict with  globes  or  maps  or  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  text-books.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  the  board  meets  and  laying  the  matter 
before  it,  he  seeks  out  the  weakest  member 
at  his  own  house  and  persuades  him  to  sign 
a  paper  favoring  the  object  he  wishes  to  ac- 
complish, then  he  goes  to  another  and  an- 
other until  he  succeeds  in  procuring  in  this 
way  a  majority  of  the  board  upon  which  he 
claims  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into 
and  sometimes  succeeds  in  procuring  a  formal 
order  on  the  treasurer  for  the  money  to  pay 


for  the  goods.  How  many  boards  of  directon 
have  been  swindled  in  this  way  we  know  not, 
but  there  are  some  such  in  nearly  every  county 
in  the  state.  How  much  of  the  people's 
money  has  been  squandered  by  thoughtless 
proceedings  of  this  character  we  have  no 
means  of  calculating,  but  we  know  the  sum 
must  be  very  large.  And  we  now  once  more 
warn  directors  that  all  bargains  made  by  in- 
dividual directors  are  illegal,  and  if  any  ag- 
grieved tax-payer  should  bring  the  question 
before  a  court  it  would  be  found  that  what  a 
school  director  does  as  an  individual  he  most 
pay  for  as  an  individual.  It  is  only  the  action 
of  the  board  as  a  regularly  organized  body 
that  can  bind  a  district. 


WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS  AND  SUPER- 
VISORS. 


THE  following  extract  is  from  the  annual 
report  of  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Supt. 
of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine.  It  has  its 
lesson  for  our  own  state : 

As  Teachers, — It  is  qaite  apparent  from  the  school 
returns  of  recent  years  that  our  primary,  mixed  and 
grammar  schools  are  rapidly  being  placed  in  the 
charge  of  female  teachers.  This  result  is  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable, — ^necessary,  in  that  males  ba?e 
found  constant  and  more  remunerative  employment 
in  other  pursuits,  desirable  in  that  the  female  mind  is 
instinctively  more  in  sympathy  with  child-mind, 
quicker  to  appreciate  the  wants,  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions of  childhood,  and  naturally  inclined  to  meet 
the  sense  needs  of  youth  with  objective  instruction. 
In  the  order  of  mental  development  and  culture,  s 
storage  of  facts  through  the  senses — the  avenues  to 
the  intellect — is  essential  first,  then  a  correct  ezamint- 
tion  and  comptirison  of  those  sense  sensations,  if  yoa 
please  so  to  say,  afterwards  the  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion in  true  or  fictitious  arrangement  of  facts  and  ideas 
gained,  and  finally  the  pronounced  verdict  of  reason 
or  judgment.  This  order  must  be  observed  in  child- 
mind  development.  The  male  mind,  as  teacher,  is 
inclined  and  quite  likely  to  overlook  the  "fact 
period ''  in  childhood,  and  te  start  at  once  in  the  pro- 
cess of  culture  at  the  reason  period,  before  facts  are 
stored  with  which  to  reason.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
important  initial  element  of  culture  that  the  female 
teacher,  by  her  own  constitution  and  quick  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  child  necessities,  enjoys  a  su- 
premacy over  the  male  teacher.  We  rejoice,  there- 
fore, that  woman  is  so  rapidly  appropriating  all  this 
field  to  herself  and  meeting  so  promptly  the  natural 
and  inqnisicive  demands  of  our  youth.  As  men  we 
cheerfully  yield  the  palm  of  superiority  in  this  field 
of  school-work  to  women.  To  women,  we  say — not 
to  girls ;  and  precisely  this  is  the  weak  point  in  onr 
present  tendency,  school  officers  inconsiderately  on 
the  score  of  economy  employing  female  persons,  not 
female  teachers.  A  certain  amount  of  skill,  exem- 
tive  ability,  is  absolutely  essential,  and  this  quality 
comes  only  fVom  observation  of  the  work  of  others, 
firom  training  in  the  institute  or  normal  school,  or 
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from  actual  experience.  Boys  are  not  fit  instructors 
of  youth,  girls  are  little  better ;  women,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  expression,  are  the  proper  guides  of  our 
children,  certainly  up  to  the  grammar  school  period, 
generally  through  this,  and  sometimes  into  and 
through  the  high  school  course.  As  to  remuneration 
for  services,  this  should  be  equally  good  with  that  re- 
ceived by  males,  when  they  do  as  well,  aud  better 
when  they  are  superior  to  men  as  instructors.  Livine, 
dress,  travel,  education,  all  cost  the  female  as  much 
as  the  male;  means  and  facilities  for  defraying  those 
necessary  expenditures  for  perfecting  themselves  in 
their  pi'ofession  should  be  rendered  equally  favorable 
to  women. 

As  Supervisors, — In  a  few  towns  within  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  ladies  have  been  chosen  on  the 
board  of  school  committee,  and  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances as  town  supervisors.     In  each  case  so  far  the 
I  duties  of  the  office  have  been  well  performed  by  the 
female  incumbents,  and,  I  will  add,  with  somewhat 
more  care  and  thoughtful  interest  than  are  usual  in 
this  office.    The  examinations  of  teachers  were  more 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  made,  visitations  of 
schools,  particularly  in  the  summer,  were  more  fre- 
quent, inspection  more  careful,  and  suggestions  and 
methods  more  freely  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  young  teacher.     While  possibly  the  novelty  of 
this  promotion  to  office  and  the  determination  on 
the  part  cf  women  thus  elected  to  show  what  they 
can   do,  have   contributed  to  the  improved   results 
above   designated,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
my  conviction  that  if  to-day  the  supervisory  service 
in  our  sch(X)ls  was  equally  divided  between  men  and 
women,  the  quality  of  the  work  would  be  far  superior 
to  what  it  is  at  present.     More  time  would  be  devoted 
to  visitation  in  the  school- room,  not  merely  an  hour's 
call  the  first  week  of  the  term,  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  test  the  full  capabilities  of  the  teacher, 
nor  an  hour  at  or  near   the  close  of  the  school, 
when  the  poor  shiftless  work  of  the  teacher  is  past 
all  remedy,  but  an  hour  at  any  time,  when  the  school 
is  in  full  operation — in  its  every-day  working  dress. 
More  careful  thought  would  be  given  by  women  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  younger  pupils,  the 
seats,  desks,  heat,  cold,  ventilation,  periods  of  study 
and  relaxation,  methods  of   recitation,    object    of 
instruction,    the    attractions    of   the    school -room: 
pictures,  ornamentation  of  room  and  grounds,  indeed 
all  these  numerous  items  which  go  so  far  to  make 
our  best  schools  home-like  and  cheerful,  instead  of 
bare,  dreary  and  forbidding. 

Why  should  not  the  superintending  presence  of 
woman  charm,  adorn  and  rectify  the  school-room  as 
undoubtedly  it  does  the  home  ?  In  our  homes,  our 
churches,  asylums,  hospitals,  in  our  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, even  in  our  state  prison,  as  now  conducted, 
we  recognize  and  require  the  ameliorating,  directing 
influence  of  noble-minded,  intelligent  women.  Are 
schools  an  exception  to  this?  We  think  not.  Both 
from  personal  observation  and  theoretically,  we  advise 
that  the  employment  of  women  as  school  supervisors 
be  further  extended  than  at  present,  and  if  any  legal 
objection  stands  in  the  way,  as  in  some  of  our  sister 
states,  we  recommend  that  such  obstacles  be  re- 
moved by  proper  legislative  enactment. 


The  earth  is  one  great  temple,  made 
For  worship  everywhere ; 
And  its  flowers  are  the  bells,  in  glen  and  glade. 
That  ring  the  heart  to  prayer. 
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RUBBERS.— I  use  the  blackboard  in  teaching 
everything.  Mine  occupies  all  the  space  be- 
tween windows  and  doors  around  the  room.  If  it  did 
not,  I  would  have  it  there,  if  I  had  to  paint  it  myself. 
I  think  most  persons  would  like  the  plastering  painted 
with  liquid  slating  better  than  a  painted  board.  The 
slating  IS  more  expensive,  but  it  lasts  enough  longer 
to  pay. 

I  commenced  teaching  in  the  country,  and 
suppose  I*m  not  "genteel,"  for  I  use  nails,  tacks, 
hammer,  etc.,  almost  daily.  But  blackboard  rubbers 
have  been  a  "source  of  sorrow  unto  me  !'*  Those 
bought  of  manufacturers,  or  covered  with  sheep-skin, 
would  wear  out  in  a  term  or  two,  and  were  forever 
falling  from  the  blackboard  shelf  to  the  floor.  I 
claim  that  every  pupil  should  have  a  rubber,  and  then 
be  held  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  his  work.  So 
I  thought  and  thought,  and  then  experimented,  and 
the  experiment  has  proved  a  success.  Tear  flannel 
or  any  kind  of  wtK>len  cloth  (old  as  well  as  new)  into 
strips  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  Com- 
mence in  the  centre,  roll  like  a  ball  of  carpet  bind- 
ing, and  sew  with  strong  thread  or  fine  wrapping 
twine.  Continue  to  roll  and  sew  firmly  until  the  size 
of  the  top  of  a  coifee-cup.  They  can  be  made  "fancy" 
by  putting  in  fancy  colors.  Thev  will  make  no  noise 
if  a  pupil  drops  one,  or  if  they  tall  from  the  shelf  to 
the  floor.  When  I  cam6  here,  rubbers  were  the  cry 
two  terms ;  then  I  ventured  to  show  a  sample  of  mine 
to  the  principal.  He  liked  them  so  well  that  he  said  to 
my  pupils  he  would  pay  ten  cents  apiece  for  all  well- 
made  rubbers  brought  to  him  during  a  week.  They 
have  been  used  throughout  the  building  ^ten  depart- 
ments) ever  since. — Cor,  Michigan  Teacher » 

Map-Drawing  in  Schools. — In  learning  to  draw 
maps  some  rule  or  diagram  is  quite  necessary,  and 
whether  prepared  by  the  teacher  or  presented  in  the 
text-book,  it  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
teacher,  so  that  no  hesitation  shall  be  manifested  in 
the  presence  of  the  class.  A  teacher  who  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  class  some  grades  higher  than  she  had 
previously  taught,  found  herself  compelled  by  the 
course  to  teach  map-drawing.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  with  energy  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  is  required.  She  never  had  taught 
map-drawing,  perhaps  never  had  studied  it,  but  could 
not  afford  to  fail,  and  after  making  the  map  to  be 
drawn  an  object  of  special  study  until  both  the  dia- 
gram and  boundary-lines  were  quite  familiar  to  her, 
she  began  after  school  her  practice  on  the  blackboard. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  draw  a  map  on  the  blackboard 
than  on  paper,  and  still  more  difficult  to  draw  on  the 
board  from  memory  than  to  copy  from  a  book.  Yet 
she  had  resolved  to  give  the  diagram  on  the  morrow 
without  book,  and,  if  time  would  permit,  also  to  draw 
the  outlines  of  the  country  of  which  the  class  were 
required  to  draw  a  map.  So  with  lead-pencil  she 
drew  faint  guiding-lines,  both  of  the  diagram  and  the 
outlines,  upon  the  board,  and  to  prevent  any  erasure 
of  her  lines,  she  hung  a  small  outline  map  so  that  it 
would  protect  that  part  of  the  board  upon  which  was 
her  work.  The  next  day,  at  the  proper  time,  she  re- 
moved the  map,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  who 
also  worked  on  their  slates  with  her,  she  executed  an 
excellent  map,  giving  diagram  and  boundaries  with 
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confidence  and  precision,  such  as  generally  can  be 
obtained  only  from  long  practice  and  careful  study. 
The  next  time  she  did  not  require  the  guide-lines  in 
pencil,  for  she  had  studied  diligently  with  the  class, 
and,  having  the  greater  determination  to  succeed,  had 
learned  faster  than  any  of  her  pupils.  In  a  few  weeks 
she  could  from  memory  draw  upon  the  blackboard  all 
the  groups  prescribed  for  the  grade  under  her  charge. 
If  such  guide-lines  are  used,  it  will  be  better  to 
make  Uiem  with  ink,  usiilg  a  quill  pen  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  graphite  of  the  pencil  sometimes  causes 
..the  chalk  to  slip  over  the  board  without  leaving  a 
mark.  The  pupils  may  be  told  by  the  teacher  that 
special  preparation  has  been  made  to  draw  a  map  on 
the  board,  and  that  part  of  the  board  must  not  be 
used  until  after  the  geography  lesson  has  been  given. 
^^Home  and  SckooL 


ScHoouRooM  Politeness. — Don't  you  sometimes 
neglect,  for  "  lack  of  time,"  the  teaching  of  various 
little  things  that  must  sometimes  be  learned  if  your 
pupils  become  really  gentlemanly  and  ladylike?  I 
know  every  teacher  has  her  heart  and  hands  full  of 
cares  and  necessary  duties ;  but  if  these  little  admoni- 
tions are  sprinkled  all  along  among  the  recitations 
and  serious,  not-to-be-neglected  labors,  at  the  end  of 
a  term  how  many  excellent  little  things  has  the  child 
learned,  which,  if  not  learned  in  the  school-room  or 
at  home,  may  be  gained  at  a  later  period  only  through 
blundering  and  painful  mortification  ? 

To  illustrate :  A  primary  teacher,  who  is  compelled 
each  day,  noon  and  night,  to  attend  to  the  tying  of 
mufflers  and  putting  on  of  wrappings  for  fifty  or  sixty 
little  ones  too  young  to  prepare  themselves  properly 
for  the  cold  or  storm,  can  easily  teach  each  child  to 
acknowledge  her  kindnesss  by  a  simple  '*  Thank  you, 
teacher;"  or,  if  a  borrowed  book  or  pencil  is  silently 
returned,  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  remark,  **  Mary  or 
Willie  should  say,  *  I  am  obliged  to  you,'  or,  *  Thanks 
for  the  use  of  this '  ?"  These  seem  like  trivial  mat- 
ters, but  when  we  think  of  it,  it  is  the  littU  things  of 
life,  after  all,  that  make  us  happy  or  the  opposite,  and 
we  must  teach  our  pupils  this  fact  as  soon  as  we  have 
it  in  our  power.  We  know  that  it  is  a  rule  that  peo- 
ple who  become  wealthy  have  gathered  it  up  little  by 
little,  through  a  period  of  years ;  and  I  believe  that 
mind  or  soul-wealth — ever3rthing  that  goes  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  perfect  man  or  woman — is  obtained  in 
the  same  way.  Every  trifle  is  hoarded  up  and  ap- 
propriated when  it  is  most  needed. — Cor,  Michigan 
Teacher, 


Method  of  Teaching  United  States  Histoey. 
—The  method  of  teaching  United  States  History, 
here  presented,  claims  the  merit  of  simplicity.  On 
account  of  its  very  simplicity  it  may  not  have  been  prac- 
ticed by  some  teachers,  but  we  venture  to  present  it, 
hoping  that  what  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  our 
own  school  may  interest  others  as  well.  History  is 
the  only  branch  in  the  study  of  which  we  do  not  in- 
sist upon  the  uniformity  of  text-books.  '  The  pupils 
are  encouraged,  rather,  to  have  among  them  works 
by  different  authors,  or  what  is  better  still,  each  pupil 
is  recommended  to  have  several  different  works. 
This  may  create  skepticism  in  the  learner,  on  account 
of  his  discovering  many  instances  in  which  the  au- 
thors differ,  but  this  very  skepticism  is  turned  to  ac- 
count in  leading  him  into  the  most  excellent  habits 
of  research  and  of  '*  hunting  down  authorities."  In 
assigning  lessons  and  hearine  recitations  the  "topic" 
method  b  used,  written  classifications  being  required 


in  all  possible  cases,  and  information  bearing  on  the 
topic  accepted  from  any  source.  In  the  preparation 
of  lessons,  concerning  any* of  the  "wars"  for  ex- 
ample,  the  pupil  is  requested  to  read  carefnlly  the 
various  accounts  given,  and  then  classify  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtain^  under  such  headings  as  cause, 
time,  territory,  parties  engaged,  principal  ^erals, 
principal  battles,  result,  treaty,  &c.,  at  his  discretion. 
The  following  classification  made  by  a  young  pnptl, 
under  the  writer's  care  will  further  illustrate : 
(I.)    Time,  1754—1763. 


French 

and 

Indian  War. 


^i 
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(2.)  Territory.   Pennsylvania,  New 

York,  Canada. 
(3.)  Parties  Engaged.  French  and 

Indians  against  English  snd 

Colonists. 
(4.)  Principal  Generals.  Montcalm, 

Dieskau,    Braddock,    Wolfe, 

Amherst,  Prideaux. 
(5.)  Principal  Battles.  Fort  Neces- 

sity,  Braddock^  Defeat,  Ticon- 

deroga,  Quebec,   &c 
(6.)  Result.  In  favor  of  the  English. 

All  Canada  Oedling  into  their 

hands. 
(7.)  Treaty.    Ratified    at    Paris  in 

1763. 

This  plan  of  disposing  of  the  **wars"  interests  oar 
pupils  very  much,  while  in  treating  of  the  **  admin- 
istrations" they  are  instructed  to  prepare  a  classifi- 
cation of  what  they  may  consider  the  "  leading 
events."  This  plan  cultivates  originality  in  the  pupil, 
and  to  any  teacher  who  may  have  failed  to  interest 
his  class  in  history  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  it. 

T.  B.  McCain,  Claysville,  Pa, 

Making  Schoolmasters  in  Germany. — The  fol- 
lowing will  interest  our  professional  readers.  The 
process  of  making  schoolmasters  in  some  places  we 
know  is  shorter  and  easier :  "  We  will  endeavor  to 
indicate  the  career  of  an  intelligent  village  lad  who 
having,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  completed  his  school 
course,  resolves  to  become  a  schoolmaster.  If  in 
Saxony  or  Silesia,  he  enters  a  training  school  called 
<  proseminar,'  because  preparatory  to  the  seminary  or 
normal  school ;  if  in  Prussia,  he  enters  the  house  of  a 
private  tutor,  probably  the  local  schoolmaster  or  cler- 
gyman. At  tne  age  of  eighteen  he  proceeds  to  the 
seminary,  where  he  is  to  spend  three  years ;  the  fiist 
and  second  to  be  devoted,  according  to  an  elaborate 
scheme,  to  all  subjects  he  will  have  hereafter  to  teach; 
the  third  to  be  spent  in  teaching,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  in  the  *  practicing 
school,'  which  is  simply  the  nearest  primary  school. 
While  in  the  seminary,  he  is  subject  to  stringent  dis- 
cipline. He  makes  his  own  bed  and  cleans  his  own 
room;  he  pays  for  his  board  and  lodging — the 
former  being  of  a  very  homely  description,  and  valued 
at  eight  pence  or  nine  pence  a  day — and  provides  his 
own  bread.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  presents  him- 
self for  his  first  examination,  which  is  conducted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  college,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  school  councillor.  This  examination  em- 
braces religion,  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  draw- 
ing and  singing,  and  is  partly  oral  and  partly  on 
paper.  Thie  performances  of  the  candidates  are  esti- 
mated with  great  precision,  and  certificates  are  given 
to  all  who  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily.  The 
teacher  is  now  taken  in  charge  by  the  department 
councillor,  who  appoints  him  to  a  vacancy  in  his  dis- 
trict.   He  holds,  however,  only  the  position  and  the 
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title  of  provisional  teacher,  full  status  and  rank  of 
schoolmaster  being  withheld  until  he  has  passed  a 
second  examination,  held  three  years  after  the  first. 
This  examination  is  rather  an  investigation  into 
character  and  conduct  than  into  attainments.  When 
his  last  ordeal  has  been  passed,  the  teacher  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  receives  a  definite  appointment 
as  master  of  the  school.'' 


PARENTS,  above  all  things,  says  ex-President 
Hill,  of  Harvard  College,  should  have  regard 
for  the  physical  capacities  of  children.  No  machinery 
is  so  delicate  in  its  structure,  or  is  called  on  to  pro- 
duce  work  so  fine,  as  the  brains  of  school  children. 
Their  capacities  of  endurance  are  very  limited  at  the 
age  when  the  faculties  are  developing.  There  is 
more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  long  continu- 
ance in  study  than  from  close  application  for  a  brief 
period.  In  this  particular  half  is  better  than  the  whole. 

Rules  for  Home  Education. — From  your  chil- 
dren's earliest  infancy  inculcate  the  necessity  of  in- 
stant obedience.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness. 
Let  your  children  understand  that  you  mean  just 
what  you  say.  Never  promise  them  anything  unless 
yoa  are  quite  sure  you  can  give  them  what  you  pro- 
mise. If  you  tell  a  little  child  to  do  something,  show 
him  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done.  Always 
correct  your  children  for  wilfully  disobeying  you,  but 
never  correct  them  in  anger.  Never  show  your  chil- 
dren that  they  can  vex  you,  or  make  you  lose  your 
self-command.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  and 
temper,  wait  till  they  are  calm,  and  then  gently  rea- 
son with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 
Remember  that  a  little  present  punishment,  when  the 
occasion  arises,  is  much  more  effectual  than  the  threat- 
ening of  a  greater  punishment  should  the  fault  be  re- 
newed. Never  give  your  children  anything  because 
they  cry  for  it.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at 
one  time  what  you  have  forbidden  at  another. 

.     GIVE  YOUR  CHILDREN  TRADES. 


Since  the  method  of  apprenticing  children  and 
binding  them  by  <*  indentures "  to  the  service  of 
masters  for  a  given  length  of  time  has  ceased  to  be 
the  custom,  we  seldom  hear  of  servitude  without 
conipen&ation.\  The  idea  of  becoming  an  apprentice 
has  lost  the  terrors,  to  the  boy,  that  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed. It  is  well  it  is  so ;  for  in  many  cases,  under 
the  former  regime,  the  privileges  of  the  master  and 
mistress  gave  rise  to  serious  abuses.  It  was  generally 
stipulated  that  the  boy  should  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  schooling,  and  at  21  years  of  age  two  suits 
of  clothes,  and  sometimes  a  small  sum  of  money  was 
added.  This  was  in  most  cases  the  sole  compensa- 
tion for  the  unremitting  toil  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
with  only  meagre  food  and  scant  clothing  during  the 
time;  and,  unless  the  master  taught  the  hoy  a  specific 
trade  by  which  he  could  make  his  work  an  immedi- 
ate source  of  income,  he  was  set  adrift  at  that  age 
with  his  hands  only  with  which  to  carve  his  fortune. 
No  education  that  could  help  him ;  no  knowledge  of 
the  world  outside  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 


had  lived;  no  home  training,  except  the  stem  disci- 
pline of  his  master's  family,  in  which  he  was  too  often 
a  servant  instead  of  a  companion  of  the  children ; 
yet  we  could  name  many  of  our  most  respected  and 
successful  men  that  were  subjected  to  just  such  train- 
ing, showing  that  the  right  kind  of  material  will 
eventually  come  to  the  surface  and  make  itself  felt. 

This  course  of  treatment  was  much  the  same  with 
girls— oftener  with  exceptions  than  in  the  case  of 
boys.  Within  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  to 
<*  bind  out"  a  girl  was  to  take  her  out  of  the  pale  of 
respectability  at  once;  and  unless  she  "  fell  into  good 
hands  "  and  became  an  adopted  child,  her  life  was 
one  but  little  removed  from  slavery. 

Happily,  the  progress  of  events  has  developed 
ways  and  means  whereby  a  man  who  wishes  to  have 
his  children  taught  any  of  the  industrial  arts  can 
place  them  in  situations  where  they  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  abject  servitude. 

We  would  urge  all  parents  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  such  a  way  that  they  can  maintain  themselves 
by  remunerative  labor.     The  time  has  arrived  when 
it  is  just  as  necessary  for  girls  to  learn  some  regular 
employment  as  it  is  for  boys.     Marriage  has  ceased 
to  be  the  "  chief  end  and  aim  "  in  the^  minds  of  sen- 
sible girls.     Matrimony  is  not  a  haven  where  rest 
from  labor  is  found,  but  a  condition  where  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  energy  of  character  are  neces- 
sary to  build  up  a  happy  and  successful  household. 
To  marry  "  to  be  supported,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
is  a  very  unworthy  motive.     Every  woman  should 
learn  some  business  by  which  she  can  earn  a  support 
independent  of  her  husband,  should  circumstances  re- 
quire it.     The  avenues  to  remunerative  work  for 
women  are  constantly  widening,  and  the  approach  to 
the  same  wages  for  the  same  services  rendered  by 
men  is  slow  but  sure,  and  blamable  are  those  parents 
who  do  not  give  their  girls  the  means  of  controlling 
in  a  measure  their  circumstances  by  a  well-defined 
occupation.    We  have  at  this  moment,  in  our  mind's 
eye,  a  young  woman,  a  graduate  of  a  popular  semi- 
nary, who  was  left  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  death  of 
her  husband,  with  a  fine  farm,  with  but  little  money, 
a  few  miles  from  a  large  city.     With  occasional  ad- 
vice from  her  father,  she  has  carried  on  her  farming 
operations   successfully,  laying  up  a  small  surplus 
every  year,  hiring  a  foreman,  to  whom  she  gives 
good  wages  and  a  share  of  the  responsibility.    Dur- 
ing this  time  she  has  pursued  her  musical  studies, 
that  were  laid  aside  at  her  marriage,  and  is  educating 
her  three  children  till  they  are  old  enough  to  go  away 
from  home.     Another  striking  example  of  the  superi- 
ority of  intelligent  power  over  the  merely  physical. 

Where  a  number  of  boys  cluster  around  the  farm- 
er's fireside,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  import, 
What  calling  is  best  for  them  to  pursue  ?  It  is  sel- 
dom that  more  than  one  out  of  three  boys  are  con- 
tent to  stay  on  the  farm.  It  should  first  be  ascer- 
tained what  each  one  is  apparently  best  fitted  for.  A 
child  that  early  develops  a  tact  of  handling  and 
taste  for  using  tools  should  be  taught  some  trade. 
The  mechanic  arts  are  never  crowded.  And  if  a  boy 
decide  to  be  a  farmer,  the  value  of  a  year's  time 
spent  in  learning  to  use  various  tools  will  come  back 
to  him  with  profit.  It  is  better  for  children  to  have 
money  expended  on  preparing  them  to  earn  their  own 
living,  than  to  keep  them  hampered  and  ignorant  in 
youth,  that  you  may  lay  up  money  to  leave  them  at 
your  death.  One  hundred  dollars  judiciously  ex- 
pended for  a  boy  at  16,  will  do  him  more  good  thatt 
I500  left  him  at  21. 
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In  Gennany,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  1870  there  were  144  local 
societies,  which  maintained  144  industrial  schools 
and  13  infant  schools.  In  these  industrial  schools 
5,766  children  were  taught.  There  are  two  winter 
industrial  schools  in  which  72  boys  and  218  girls  are 
instructed  in  various  employments. 

In  1872  there  was  appropriated  to  these  industrial 
schools  in  Saxony  22,000  thalers.  They  have  schoob 
where  the  manufacture  of  toys  is  taught,  weaving 
schools,  schools  of  embroidering,  straw-plaiting, 
spinning,  navigation,  drawing,  etc. 

In  Berlin  a  school  has  been  started  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  girls  for  child''en*s  nurses.  If  such  instruc- 
tion could  be  given  in  some  of  our  own  institutions, 
it  would  be  a  step  towards  supplying  one  of  the  im- 
perative needs  of  the  times. 


In  Germany,  we  are  told  that  when  a  young  man 
wants  to  marry,  he  must  show  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties that  he  has  been  educated  to  a  certain  point,and 
must  produce  a  certificate  that  he  has  some  trade  or 
calling  whereby  he  can  support  a  family.  Coold 
we  borrow  a  hint  and  make  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
vision, the  numbers  of  our  miserably  poor  might  be 
materially  lessened. 

We  hope  yet  to  see  industrial  schools  established 
in  this  country  on  some  plan  that  will  enable  people 
of  moderate  means  to  give  their  children  trades  that 
will  be  a  resource  in  time  of  need.  Formerly  sewing 
was  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  New  Englani^ 
and  we  are  free  to  confess  there  were  then  more  really 
good  seamstresses  than  at  the  present  day ;  but  as 
the  demand  for  more  studies  came  in,  the  sewing  was 
voted  out. — Republican^  Lansing. 
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Official  Department. 


School  Department,     1 
Harrisburg,  February  1875.  j 

CHANGES.— The  post-office  address  of  Co.  Supt' 
W.  H.  Curtis  is  changed  from  Smethport  to  Cur- 
tisville,  McKean  county.  The  address  of  Co.  Supt.  H. 
H.  Woodal,  of  Fulton  county,  is  changed  from  Har- 
risonville  to  McConnellsburg,  Fulton  county,  Pa. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cyrus  Boger,  esq.,  has  been  appointed  Superinten- 
dent of  Lebanon  county,  in  place  of  W.  G.  Lehman, 
esq.,  resigned.  The  post-office  address  of  Mr.  Boger  is 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

Samuel  P.  Bates,  LL.D.,  has  been  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  the  City  of  Meadville,  in  place  of 
Geo.  W.  Haskins,  esq.,  resigned.  Dr.  Bates  is  well 
known  to  the  school  men  of  the  state,  having  been 
Deputy  Superintendent  from  i860  to  1866. 


TAXATION   FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 

SCHOOLS. 


To  Boards  of  School  Directors: 

For  the  past  thirty  years  boards  of  school 
directors  have  been  accustomed  to  levy  and 
collect  when  they  found  it  necessary,  a  tax 
of  thirteen  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  pur- 
poses. This  was  the  sum  of  the  taxes  author- 
ized to  be  levied  for  state  and  county  pur- 
poses in  1854,  when  the  present  provision  of 
law  concerning  taxation  for  school  purposes 
was  adopted.  The  state  tax  on  real  estate  was 
repealed  in  1866,  but,  advised  at  the  time  by 
high  legal  authority,  this  department  took  the 
ground  and  continued  to  hold  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  school  taxes  was  in  no  wise 
affected  thereby.  This  decision  was  acquiesced 
in  without  question  until  recently  Judge 
Elwell,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Judicial  District, 
decided  that  taxation  on  real  estate  for  school 


'  purposes  must  be  limited  to  ten  mills  on  the 
dollar.  The  decision  of  Jud^  Elwell  has 
been  widely  published  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  state,  and  has  created  doubt 
and  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  school  taxes 
in  hundreds  of  districts.  As  the  best  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  the  flood  of  letters  that 
daily  pour  in  upon  the  department  concern- 
ing this  question,  I  have  concluded  to  pre- 
pare aud  issue  this  circular  of  information. 

THE  MAXIMUM  SCHOOL  TAX. 

The  act  of  May  8,  1854,  gave  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors authority  to  levy  a  school  tax,  "not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  state  and  county  taxes  authorized  by 
law  to  be  assessed."  lliese  at  the  time  were — state 
tax,  3  milb,  county  tax,  10  mills,  both  together  mak- 
ing 13  mills.  In  1866  the  state  tax  on  real  estate  was 
repealed,  and  the  then  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Charles  R.  Cobum,  applied  at  once  for  ad- 
vice,  as  to  the  effect  of  this  act  upon  school  taxes,  to 
the  Attorney  General,  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Meredith.  His 
opinion,  td  published  by  Mr.  Cobum  in  the  Official 
Department  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  youmal 
for  June,  1866,  is  as  follows :  "The  act  of  Febmaiy, 
1866,  exempts  the  real  estate  of  the  commonwealth 
from  taxation  for  state  purposes.  The  act  of  April, 
1844,  imposes  a  state  tax  upon  all  real  and  personal 
property  made  taxable  by  law  for  state  ana  county 
purposes.  The  school  law  of  May,  1854,  declares 
that  the  school  tax  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
state  and  county  taxes  authorized  by  law  to  be  as- 
sessed. Now,  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  February,  1866, 
repeals  the  state  tax  on  real  estate  only,  that  on  per- 
sonal property  still  remains,  and  the  maximum  of 
school  tax  remains  unchanged.''  This  opinion  may 
have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
causes  that  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  state  tax 
on  real  estate  had  not  the  most  remote  relation  to 
school  taxes. 

The  present  state  superintendent  came  into  office 
in  November,  1866 ;  and  when  informed  by  his  pre- 
decessor that  Mr.  Meredith  had  given  the  opinion  on 
the  school  tax  question  as  offici^ly  published,  he  felt 
safe  in  being  guided  by  it.  But  it  is  proper  to  say, 
that  for  several  reasons  this  opinion,  notwithstanding 
the  adverse  decision  of  so  able  a  jurist  as  Judge  El- 
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well,  who  could  scarcely  have  had  before  him  all  the 
elements  that  shoald  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  is  still  thought  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit,  the  broad  intent  of  the  law,  if  not  with  its 
exact  letter.     I  will  specify : 

1.  The  amount  of  state  and  county  tax  now  author- 
iud  to  be  assessed  is  thirteen  mills  on  the  dollar,  al- 
though real  estate  is  exempt  from  a  portion  of  this 
tax.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  (section  28,  act  of 
May,  1854,  P.  L.,  623,)  whether  a  board  of  school 
directors  can  levy  a  tax  of  one  amount  upon  one  kind 
of  property  and  a  tax  of  another  amount  upon  another 
kind  of  property — ten  mills  on  real  estate  and  thirteen 
mills  on  personal  proper^r.  They  are  required  to 
"  determine  the  amount  of  school  tax  which  shall  be 
levied  on  their  district ;"  that  is,  all  the  property  of 
the  district.  Besides,  the  amount  so  determined  is 
not  only  to  be  levied  on  '*  all  objects,  persons  or  pro- 
perty made"  taxable,  but  on  all  **  to  be  modi  taxa- 
ble^* for  state  and  county  purposes,  and  real  estate 
may  be  made  taxable  for  state  purposes  at  any  time. 
It  certainly  never  was  meant  that  all  the  irregulari- 
ties and  inequalities  of  state  and  county  taxation 
should  repeat  themselves  in  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses ;  and  if  they  should  be  made  to  do  so,  the  levy- 
ing and  collecting  of  school  taxes  would  be  practical- 
ly almost  impossible. 

2.  The  act  of  May,  1 854,  P.  L.,  623,  compels 
boards  of  school  directors  to  levy  such  taxes  as  shall, 
with  the  money  received  from  other  sources,  "be  suffi- 
cient and  necessary  to  keep  the  schools  %{ the  district 
open  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  ten  months  in 
the  year."     The  penalty  for  the  non-performance  of 
this  duty  is  loss  of  the  state  appropriation.     See  act 
of  April,   1865,  P.  L.,  62.     The  minimum  school 
term  is  now  Bve  months;  but  a  district  that  is  able  to 
keep  its  schools  open  only  four  months  with  the 
maximum  tax  allowed  by  law,  is  not  subject  to  the 
penalty  inflicted  in  other  cases.     The  law,  however, 
positively  enjoins  that  every  school  district  shall  keep 
its  schools  open  f  jur  months  in  the  year,  and  that 
every  one  that  can  do  so  with  the  maximum  tax  al- 
lowed to  be  levied  must  extend  the  length  of  term 
to  five  months,  or  lose  its  state  appropriation.     A 
board  of  school  directors,  too,  neglecting  this  duty, 
can  be  removed  from  office.     See  act  of  May,  1854, 
P.  L.,  619.     Now,  in  1866,  there  were  hundreds  of 
school  districts  in  the  state  utterly  unable  to  keep 
their  schools  open  four  months  in  the  year  with  a  less 
school  tax  than  thirteen  mills  on  the  dollar ;   there 
are  as  many  unable  to  do  so  to-day.    Can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Legislature,  in  taking  the  tax  from  real 
estate,  meant  to  cut  these  poorest  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts off  from  all  state  aid,  or  to  subject  the  members 
of  their  boards  of  directors  to  the  disgrace  of  removal 
firom  office?    Do  wise  men  commit  ihe  folly  of  re- 
quiring a  thing  to  be  done  under  heavy  penalties,  and 
Uien  taking  away  the  means  of  doing  it?     If  Judge 
Eiwell's  decision  is  to  stand  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  three  hundred  school  districts,  badly 
needing  it,  will  this  year  lose  their  share  of  .the 
|i, 000,000  now  appropriated  by  the  state  for  school 
purposes — lose  it,  too,  not  because  they  have  broken, 
but  because  they  have  obeyed  the  law. 

3.  The  financial  necessities  of  school  districts  are 
not  in  any  way  naturally  dependent  upon  or  governed 
by  the  financial  necessities  of  the  state  or  the  counties. 
To  place  them  in  this  position  is  to  cripple  the  whole 
work  of  public  education.  Hence  as  we  cannot  suf)- 
pose  that  a  sane  mother  would  strangle  her  own  child, 
or  a  sane  body  of  men  nullify  their  own  enactments^ 


the  law-makers  of  1854  in  legislating  on  taxation  for 
school  purposes  must  have  simply  meant  to  fix  a  posi- 
tive maximum  rate  of  school  tax  equal  in  amount  to 
the  state  and  county  taxes  then  authorized  to  be  as- 
sessed. They  certainly  never  could  have  designed 
to  weaken  or  destroy  their  whole  work  by  providing 
that  the  school  taxes  should  go  up  and  down  in  re- 
sponse to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  state  and  county 
taxes. 

ADVICE  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

What  has  been  stated  above  will  enable  school 
boards  to  learn  the  position  of  the  department  on  the 
mooted  question  concerning  the  maximum  amount 
of  tax  that  may  be  levied  for  school  purposes.  With 
all  the  light  that  can  be  obtained  upon  the  subject,  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  legal  for  school 
boards  to  levy  and  collect,  if  they  see  proper  to  do  so, 
thirteen  mills  on  the  dollar.  An  appeal  has  already 
been  taken  from  Judge  Elwell's  decision,  and  the 
question  will  l>e  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Moved  by  the  confusion  that  has  been  create^  in  so 
many  school  districts  and  the  conflict  of  opinion 
among  judicial  authorities,  the  Legislature  may  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  trouble  by  an  enactment  fixing 
positively  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes. 
Hot,  meantime,  school  boards  are  advised  as  follows  : 

1.  Those  in  judicial  districts  where  decisions  have 
been  given  limiting  the  maximum  tax  on  real  estate 
for  school  purposes  to  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  should 
make  their  tax  levies  conform  to  them  whatever  may 
be  the  resulting  difficulties  or  disadvantages. 

2.  Those  in  judicial  districts  where  no  such  de- 
cisions have  been  made  should  proceed  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  levied  in  ex- 
cess of  ten  mills,  unless  they  meet  with  persons  who 
absolutely  refuse  to  pay  it. 

3.  In  case  of  such  resistance  to  the  payment  of  a 
tax  for  school  purposes  in  excess  of  ten  mills,  boards 
of  directors  should  seek  the  advice  of  the  judge 
or  judges  of  their  own  judicial  districts.  As  public 
officers  seeking  light  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  this  advice  will  be  everwhere  freely  and 
cheerfully  accorded  to  them.  A  copy  of  this  circular 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  consulted  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  giving  information  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent status  of  the  question. 

J.  P.  WlCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  Common  Schools. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ACT 

Appropriating  Money  for  the  Soldien'  Orphans'  Schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  deserving  soldiers'  or- 
phans who  leave  the  schools,  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
to  fit  themselves  for  teachers  at  the  State  normal 
schools,  seven  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  exclu- 
sively to  females. 

For  the  education  and  maintenance,  including 
clothing,  of  each  orphan  of  less  than  ten  years  of 
age,  admitted  into  such  orphan  homes  or  institutions 
as  have  received  appropriations  from  the  state,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary. 

For  the  educatioti  and  maintenance,  including 
clothing,  of  each  orphan  of  less  than  ten  years  of  age, 
admitted  into  such  orphan  homes  or  institutions  as 
have  received  no  appropriations  from  the  state,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  the  education    and  maintenance    including 
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clothing,  of  each  orphan  above  the  age  of  ten  years, 
admitted  into  such  institution  as  may  be  selected  for 
them  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  which  have  re- 
ceived no  appropriations  from  the  state,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary ;  the  eross  amount  appropriated  for 
all  purposes  connected  with  the  soldiers'  orphan 
schools  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  each  quarter,  in  addition  to  any  surplus 
that  may  accrue  from  the  appropriation  for  the  school 
year,  ending  May  thirty-first,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  such  moneys  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated  as  may  be  returned  to  the 
treasury  from  the  loans  made  to  certain  schoob,  nn- 
der  the  act  of  April  fifteenth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  its  supplements ;  and 
all  accounts  to  be  settled  by  the  Auditor-General  and 
State  Treasurer  in  the  usual  manner,  and  to  be  paid 
on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor-General ;  and  it  is 
hereby  further  declared  that  no  child  bom  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  be  admitted  into 
any  of  the  institutions  aforesaid ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent,  en  or  after  the  first  day  of 
June  next,  to  discharge  from  any  and  all  the  institutions 
which  have  received  or  which  shall  hereafter  receive 
any  such  children,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
April  ninth,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  such  as  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years ;  and  so  much  of  the  act,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  the  destitute  orphans  of  the  deceased  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  State,"  approved  April  ninth,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  as  conflicts  here- 
with, be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  further  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  prescribe  the  kind  of  clothing  to  be  worn 
by  the  children  of  said  orphan  schools,  and  to  see 
that  each  receive  an  amount  of  the  full  value  of 
twenty-five  dollars. 
Approved  the  14th  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1874. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


Beaver. — Our  county  institute  was  pronounced  a 
decided  success.  It  was  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting ever  held  in  the  county. 

Chester.-— Schools  are  generally  doing  well. 
Much  improvement  is  noticeable  in  about  two-thirds 
of  the  number  visited. 

Fulton. — The  schools  are  better  attended  this 
session  than  I  have  heretofore  found. 

Huntingdon. — The  educational  meetings  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  have  had  the  effect  of 
awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  than  has  heretofore  been  manifested. 
Schools  are  visited  more  frequently  and  teachers  re- 
ceive more  support  and  sympathy  from  patrons. 

Indiana. — Institute  attended  by  256  teachers,  of 
whom  217  are  now  teaching.  County  Superintendent 
Wolf  was  presented  with  a  .handsome  watch-chain, 
and  a  fine  gold-headed  cane. 

Lawrence. — Our  schools  as  far  as  visited  are  mak- 
ing good  progress,  and  the  general  interest  in  educa- 
tion  is  increasing  in  every  district. 

Luzerne. — The  schools  are  doing  well.  Ashley 
borough  has  opened  school  in.  their  new  building, 
which  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
January  1st.    The  building  contains  thirteen  rooms. 


Perry. — My  work  this  year  has  been  well  appre- 
ciated, and  meets  with  no  adverse  criticism. 

Susquehanna. — Increased  attention  is  given  to 
neatness  and  order  of  house  and  books,  and  sdso  nest- 
ness  of  pupils. 

Westmoreland. — At  the  close  of  a  profitable  in- 
stitute session.  County  Superintendent  H.  M.  Jones 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain, 
and  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  by  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education,  as  a  token  of  their  regard. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 
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Miss  Lizzie  Jeffrey, 
Miss  £.  Bamford, 
Henry  A.  Reid, 
T.  R.  Gilland, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Funk, 
G.  W.  Baughman, 
J.  B.  Hedge, 
Thomas  T.  Forrey, 
J.  W.  Gibbons, 
Tillie  E.  Moorehead 
Miss  Maggie  Foulk, 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Marquis, 
Miss  H.  Eighmey, 
W.    B.  Bodenhom, 
J.  B.  Reist, 
Jas.  M.  Coughlin, 
A.  D.  Albert, 
John  S.  Downs, 
John  S.  Campbell, 

C.  J.  Randolph, 
Miss  E.  J.  McNeely, 
Miss  Ella  Erwin, 
Miss  Sadie  Neely, 
Miss  E.  Lyle, 
Miss  Ellen  Miller, 
Miss  A.  M.  Porter, 

"  M.  M.  Campbell, 
Patrick  Dunn, 
R.  S.  Unger, 
J.  W.  lams, 
O.  J.  Gunning, 
J.  A.  Sullivan, 
H.  C.  Clouser, 
J.  G.  Adams, 
Miss  K.  A.  Walters, 
Geo.  W.  Holland, 
S.  D.  Raney, 
A.  D.  E.  Killinger, 
Miss  M.  E.  Graham, 
A.  W.  Greene, 
John  H.  Black, 
J.  M.  Moore, 
Wilson  W.  Gutshall, 
W.  H.  Hench, 
J.  C.  Wilkinson, 
Miss  M.  J.  McClnre, 

D.  S.  Hager, 
Miss  Mattie  Grove, 
Geo.  B.  Lord, 
Charles  G.  Bentz, 
R.  S.  McElwain, 
T.  J.  Duncan, 
Miss  J.  Morrison, 
Miss  B.  J.  McGinley, 
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Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  Co. 
Shady  Grove,  Franklin  « 
Waynesboro, 
Shady  Grove, 
Marion, 
Freemansburg,  Snyder  Go. 
Brownsville,  Fayette 
Rochester,  Beaver 
Beaver,  Beaver, 

Athens,  Bradford 
Annville,  Lebanon 
Schaefferstown,  *• 
Red  Rock,  Luzerne 
Williamsport,  Lycom*g** 
Easton,  Northampton  ** 
Newport,  Perry  •* 
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White's  Valley ,Wayne  Co. 
Sugar  Grove,  Warren    ** 
Hooker,  Butler  " 

Mtnersville,  SchaylkiU  '< 
Port  Clinton,        "  ' 
Nineveh,  Greene 
Kinzna,  Warren 
Pottsville,  Schuylkill 
Annville,  Lebanon 
Lebanon,  *« 

Schaeifertown, " 
Duncansville,  Blair 
Sinking  Valley,  " 
W.  Hanover,  Dauphin  " 
Pittsburgh,  Penn'a. 
Tyrone,  Blair 
Duncansville,  Blair 
Homer,  Indiana 
Carlisle  Springs,  Cumb'd 
Mechanicsburg, 
Oswayo,  Potter 
Pittsburgh,  Penn'a. 
Shady  Grove,  Franklin  Co. 
Hanover,  York 
Rouseville,  Venango 
Lebanon,  Lebanon 
Chambersburg,  Frank'n  " 
Pittsburgh,  Penn'a. 
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Book  Notices. 


Reasonable  Elocution. — A  Text-Book  for 
Schools,  Colleges,  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Actors,  etc. 
By  F.  Taverner  Graham,  Fp,  211.  New  York  : 
A.  S,  Barnes  6r*  Co,     Price,  $1,2^' 

With  hints  and  directions  the  author  accompanies 
his  student-reader  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  il- 
lustrating his  points  at  every  step  by  apt  and 
forcible  sentence,  paragraph,  or  more  extended 
extract.  He  urges  the  importance  of  the  more 
general  study  of  elocution,  and  asks:  "Would 
Siose  wha  object  to  the  special  study  of  elocution, 
because  they  do  not  expect  to  become  professional 
readers  and  public  speakers,  object  also  to  the  study  of 
literature  because  they  cannot  hope  to  become 
authors  ?  Or  to  that  of  music  because  they  would 
never  dream  of  becoming  a  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or 
Gluck  ?  Or  that  of  astronomy  or  the  sciences,  be- 
cause they  can  never  aspire  to  the  position  of  a 
Herschel  or  a  Humboldt?"  These  are  suggestive 
questions,  and  the  book  which  Mr.  Graham  has 
written  to  encourage  this  study  is  certainly  a  most 
practical  one.     It  "  means  business." 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature. 
— Prepared  on  the  Bcuis  of  "  Shaw's  Manual,"  by 
Truman  y.  Backus,  A,M,,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Vassar  College,  Pp,  404.  New 
York:  Sheldon  6*  Co,  Specimen  Copies  to  Teachers, 
Fifty  cents, 

Not  only  is  English  literature  greatfy  neglected  in 
nearly  all  of  our  advanced  schools,  for  the  weari- 
some grind  of  ordinary  school-room  drudgery  done 
to  excess;  but  from  many  of  these  schools  pupils 
graduate  as  ignorant  of  the  names  and  eras  and 
work  of  the  writers  who  have  made  our  noble  lan- 
guage what  it  is,  as  they  are  of  the  kings  of  the 
fourth  Egyptian  dynasty.  A  strong  point  is  here 
made  against  not  a  few  of  our  schools.  The  use  of 
such  works  as  this  under  notice,  with  full  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  authors  discussed,  would  go  far 
to  remedy  a  defect  of  which  men  of  broad  culture 
so  justly  complain. 

7  Science  Primers,  No.  VI,  Physiology,  By  M. 
Foster,  M,  D.,  F,  R.  S.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  With  illustrations,  Pp,  ij2.  New 
York:    D,  Appleton  <Sr-  Co, 

These  Science  Primers  are  little  books,  in  flexible 
binding,  that  go  conveniently  into  a  side-pocket. 
They  give  in  familiar  style  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  several  sciences  treated.  From  the  pens  of  such 
men  as  Huxley,  Roscoe,  Balfour  Stewart  and  Fos- 
ter, they  can  be  neither  puerile  in  style,  nor  unrelia- 
ble as  to  character  of  subject  matter  presented.  The 
little  manual  before  us  treats  of  Physiology  in  man- 
ner at  once  simple  and  delightful.  * 

A  Manual  of  Letter- Writing  and  Punctua- 
tion, with  an  appendix  containing  a  Brief  Course 
in  Figurative  Language,  By  y,  Willis  WestlaJce, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.    Price,  jo  cents. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats 
80  concise,  so  clear,  or  so  well  calculated  to  be  useful 
as  this  little  book  of  Prof.  Westlake's.  In  matters 
involving  literary  taste  Prof.  Westlake  is  a  safe  guide; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  all  young  per- 
sons, in  school  or  out,  who  wish  to  acquire  the  art  of 
writing  letters  or  preparing  matter  for  the  press,  to 
obtain  one  of  his  Manuals.  w. 


A  Chart  of  Universal  History — From  the  In' 
troduction  of  the  Human  Race  into  the  World  to 
the  Present  Time,  By  Stephen  Howes,  Author  of 
**  Synchronology  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,*^ 
'*New  Testament  Manual,"  etc.  New  York:  F.R, 
Reed  6r»  Co,     Price,  Chart  with  Key,  $6,00, 

This  wall  chart  of  Universal  History  is  thirty-six 
by  fifty-two  inches  in  size,  and  so  mounted  as  to  be 
either  rolled  or  hung.  The  history  of  the  world 
from  the  Deluge  onward  is  shown  by  means  of 
differently  colored  spaces,  extending  between  hori« 
zontal  lines ;  the  centuries  are  represented  by  spaces 
between  vertical  lines ;  and  the  succession  of  dynas- 
ties or  nationalities  by  a  change  in  the  color  of  the 
horizontal  spaces.  It  is  a  successful  application  of 
the  object  method  of  teaching  to  the  study  of  general 
history.  The  use  of  the  outline  map  is  approved  by 
all  teachers  of  Geography — eoually  useful  is  such  a 
chart  as  this  to  the  teacher  of  History.  The  chart 
under  notice  also  contains  seemingly  well-digested 
tables  of  the  rulers  of  all  the  principal  nations  of 
which  we  have  any  written  record.  For  cotempora- 
neous  history  there*  is  certainly  nothing  better  than 
this,  nor  do  we  think  of  any  means  by  which  the 
study  can  be  rendered  more  interesting  to  the  pupil. 
He  has  all  the  while  before  him  the  history  of  the 
world  as  well  as  that  of  a  given  nation. 

A  Method  of  Instruction  in  Latin. — A  Com- 
panion and  Guide  in  the  Study  of  Latin  Grammar, 
By  y,  H,  Allen  and  y,  B,  Greenough.  Pp.  249. 
Boston  :  Ginn  Brothers. 

This  book  is  designed  to  shorten  the  time  usually 
spent  in  the  study  of  Latin  Grammar.  A  distinctive 
feature  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  root  forms  of 
words.  Practice  in  reading  easy  Latin  at  sight  is 
also  encouraged — and  wisely. 

A  Text- Book  of  Geology. — Designed  for 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  yames  D,  Dana, 
LL,D,,  Author  of  "  A  Manual  of  Geology,"  **A 
System  of  Mineralogy"  etc.  Second  Edition,  IlluS' 
trated by  400  Wood  Cuts,  Pp,  SS8.  New  York: 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &»  Co. 

The  arrangement  of  the  author's  Manual  of  Geolo- 
gy is  retained  in  this  abridgment  of  his  larger  work, 
llie  science,  as  here  treated,  becomes  a  history  of 
the  continents,  seas,  strata,  mountains,  climates,  and 
living  races  of  the  earth ;  and  illustrations,  so  far  as 
possible,  are  brought  from  the  American  geological 
field.  Many  of  these  illustrations  are  of  intense 
interest  even  to  the  general  reader,  and  one  who 
turns  the  leaves,  reading  here  and  there,  as  a  para- 
graph or  wood -cut  more  striking  than  usual  catches 
his  eye,  lays  the  book  down  reluctantly  at  last  with  no 
thought  more  prominent  than  this:  <*The  world 
is  very  old!" 

Dramas  and  Dramatic  Scenes. — Edited  by  W, 
H,  Venable,  Illustrated  by  Famy.  Pp.  jjd.  Cin- 
cinnati :   Wilson  Hinkle  6f*  Co, 

A  solid  little  book  of  selections  from  more  ex- 
tended dramas.  The  extracts  are  sufficiently  long, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  dramatic  representation  in 
the  parlor  or  on  the  school  stage.  Though  the 
volume  is  mainly  designed  for  the  use  indicated  in 
its  title,  it  is  no  less  useful  as  a  rhetorical  reader,  con- 
taining characteristic  productions  of  reprtsentative 
authors  from  Shakspeare  to  Bulwer. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE :  "  HALF-TIME,"  VENTILATION,  ETC.— U. 

^  BY   PROF.   J.    N.    FRADENBURG. 


HAVE  yoo  anv  opinion,  based  on  observation, 
of  the  so-cailetl  "  hslf-time  ayalem  ?" 

The  answers  to  this  (ninth)  question  show 
very  general  ignorance  upon  the  subject. 
There  are  144  answers;  135  of  which  are 
"  No  ;"  6  are  favorable  ;  2  adverse  ;  and  i 
"favorable  for  factory  children." 

These  "half-time  schools,"  provided  for 
children  employed  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, have  been  extensively  introduced  in 
England,  but  are  little  known  in  this  country. 
In  these  schools  children  secure  daily  in- 
struction for  one-half  the  number  of  hours 
spent  by  children  in  the  government  schools. 
The  system  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
30  years  with  gratifying  results.  If  the  re- 
ports of  official  inspectors  are  to  be  believed, 
these  "half-time"  scholars  learn  quite  as 
much  as  the  children  who  are  in  the  schools 
twice  as  many  hours  per  day^  while  at  the 
same  time  true  hygienic  conditions  are  much 
better  secured  and  the  children  secure  training 
in  manual  labor.  There  is  not  the  same  men- 
tal danger  in  "  half-lime"  schools ;  children 
do  not  suffer  as  much  from  enforced  quiet ; 
ventilation  is  better  secured,  and  much  is 
gained  by  the  additional  mental eonetniration 
which  is  possible.  In  one  of  the  girls'  schools 
in  Boston,  the  children  are  employed  in  sew- 
ing and  cutting  gannents  for  two  school  hours 
each  week,  and  yet  the  lessons  "  were  quite 
as  well  learned"  as  before. 

Dr.  Philip  P.  Carpenter,  of  Montreal,  is 
the  only  correspondent  who  has  haid  practi- 


cal acquaintanceship  with  the  "half-time" 
system  in  England,  and  hence  his  opinions 
are  entitled  to  exceptionally  great  respect. 
Dr.  Carpenter  says ; 

The  indttstria!  part  uses  pleasantly,  hcHltbrallj  and 
profilably  the  animal  energies  of  the  growing  boy, 

It  fonns  habits  of  oliedience,  quickness,  care, 

induaUy  and  utility,  in  a  manner  much  more  agree- 
able to  boy  nature  than  the  discipline  and  punish- 
ments of  school;  those  habits  being   of  the  utmost 

importance  in  fuChre  life,   in  all  occupations It 

has  a  tendency  to  produce  3  race  of  men  who  know 
how  to  turn  their  hands  to  any  kind  of  useful  work, 

and  to  guidesaid  hands  by  good  heads Theschool 

part  presents  boys  with  heads  not  overworked,  and 
bodies  naturally  developed.  The  study  is  pleasing 
diversion  from  the  workshop.  The  teacher  instead 
of  losing  a  Earge  part  of  his  time  in  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory attempts  to  get  bis  class  into  working 
order,  finds  boys  already  brought  to  order  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  shop.  Each  department  helps  the 
other,  and  is  yet  a  relaxation  from  the  other. 

Dr.  Carpenter  says  that  full  as  much  is 
learned  in  these  schools  as  in  whole-time 
schools. 

Gen.  H.  R.Oliver,  who  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  educational  labors  of  various  kinds 
for  more  than  iif^y  years,  says : 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  if  a  certain  amount  ii 
learned  in  ihrct  hours,  twice  as  much  will  be  learned 
in  lix  hours.  All  eiperience  is  against  il,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  invalidated  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  itself.  The  last  hour  of  school  time  of  the 
double  session  is  very  unproductive)  disproportion- 
ately so. A  point  welt  taken  in  this  connection 

is  the  uniform  testimony  thai  the  concentration  of  at- 
tention, proved  in  England  to  have  been  the  normal 
habit  during  the  fewer  hours,  is  the  great  auxiliary 
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in  securing  knowledge,  the  re- action  in  changing 
from  bodily  to  mental  labor  helping  this ;  and  the 
habit  of  close  attention  when  at  manual  work,  being 
still  operative  when  the  change  is  being  made. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  "half-time"  schools,  similar 
to  that  of  England,  would  be  a  powerful  edu- 
cational auxiliary  in  districts  where  children 
are  employed  in  mines  and  factories.  We 
have  great  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
Gen.  Oliver,  but  we  are  not  entirely  con- 
vinced that  as  much  can  be  learned  by  this 
plan  in  three  hours  as  now  in  six ;  yet  far 
•  more  than  half  as  much  ;  indeed,  upon  an 
average,  especially  in  the  case  of  young 
pupils,  nearly  as  much,  and  in  infant  schools 
quite  as  much^  and  perhaps  more. 

10.  How  can  our  schools  be  modified  to  improve 
their  hygienic  influence  ?  (a.)  As  to  tasks  and  disci- 
pline.     (^.)  As  to  physical  conditions. 

The  reforms  called  for  in  the  answers  to 
this  question  (a),  are : 

Lightening  tasks, 38 

More  discriminating  teach- 

era, 37 

Less  routine  in  methods,....  3a 
Lightening  discipline, 35 


More  cheerfulness, 34 

Abolishing  "marking,"......  16 

Pursuing  fewer  studies 14 

More  variety  of  exercises,..  13 


The  answers  to  {b)  may  be  analyzed  as  fol- 
lows : 


Better  ventilation, 77 

More  equable  heating 97 

Regularity  in  daily  physical 

exercises ai 

More  frequent  change'  and 

freedom  of  position, ai 


Better  seats  and  desks, 17 

Shorter  sessions, x^ 

Better  lighting, 14 

More  frequent  recesses, 23 

Fewer  pupils  to  each  teach- 
er,   xo 


If  unnatural  incentives  to  study  did  not  ex- 
ist probably  there  would  have  been  little  call 
for  lightening  tasks.  The  other  reforms  called 
for  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation. 

Defective  ventilation  is  complained  of  in 
very  emphatic  terms.  Common  sense  seems 
to  fail  entirely  in  matters  of  ventilation. 
Trustees  and  directors  too  often  do  not  know 
the  value  of  fresh  air,  and  yet  are  too  wise  to 
be  told. 

This  makes  the  case  most  lamentable.  A 
building  on  the  warming  and  ventilation  ot 
which  **  much  thought  and  care  have  been 
bestowed"  by  the  directors,  was  inspected, 
and  this  is  the  report :  **  I  visited  several  of 
the  rooms  and  found  the  air  offensive  in  all 
to  the  smell,  the  odor  being  such  as  one 
would  imagine  old  boots,  dirty  clothes  and 
perspiration  would  make  if  boiled  down  to- 
gether ;"  and  yet  those  who  erected  this  house 
called  it  a  model.  We  have  abundance  of 
such  "models."  Fresh  air  within  doors 
costs  money.  "There's  the  rub."  Venti- 
lation by  the  windows  is  almost  criminal. 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  says:  "Though  foul  air 
is  a  slow  poison,  we  must  not  forget  that  a 


blast  of  cold  air  may  slay  like  a  sword."  To 
ventilate  properly  a  building  to  accommo- 
date 200  students  will  require  but  little  less 
than  I500,  and   yet  it  will  probably  save 
scores  of  precious  lives.     The  air  should  be 
fresh  ;  it  should  be  warmed  before  entering 
the  room  ;  it  should  leave  the  room  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  breathed  once.    Pure  air  should 
be  insisted  upon.     //  is  cheap  at  any  price, 
A  paper  on    "  The  Ventilation  of  School- 
houses,"  published  in  the  report  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Health  for  ^871, 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  person  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  building  school-houses, 
or  it  would  pay  him  to  visit  the  school  at  No. 
5  Otis  Place,  Boston.     This  is  "  an  instance 
of  completely  satisfactory  arrangements   for 
heating  and  ventilation,  working  well  at  all 
times,   and  supplying  to  the  school-room, 
during  severe  winter  weather,  an  atmosphere 
like  that  of  June,  in  which  one  is  warm 
enough  at  a  temperature  of  65°  F." 

Some  of  the  correspondents  urge  greater 
care  in  the  location  of  school  buildings  and 
more  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  sewers 
and  privies,  and  it  is  time  that  an  alarm  be 
sounded  in  regard  to  the  latter.  Many  thous- 
ands of  deaths  are  paid  yearly  to  the  careless- 
ness and  ignorance  of  those  who  select  loca- 
tions-for  school-buildings  and  arrange  the 
sewers  and  privies.  We  have  in  mind  now 
an  institution  in  this  state  and  several  in  ad- 
joining state§  in  which  fevers  have  occurred 
the  present  year  from  these  causes.  Indeed, 
in  one  of  these  not  less  than  two-thirds  oif 
the  students  had  the  fever,  and  several  died. 
So  it  is  in  very  many  boarding  schools,  as 
well  as  private  and  public  schools  of  various 
grades,  and  private  homes  all  over  the  land. 
We  are  very  confident  that  a  majority  of  the 
cases  of  levers  result  from  these  and  similar 
causes,  directly ;  or  indirectly,  from  the  con- 
tamination of  wells  in  their  vicinity.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  have  medical  inspectors  who 
should  inspect  every  school  building  in  their 
district  at  least  once  per  year  at  a  time  when 
they  are  not  expected  and  report  upon  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  school ;  and  if  the 
environment  of  the  pupils  is  such  as  to  en- 
danger their  health,  such  school  should  be 
condemned  and  closed  by  authority,  till  the 
influences  prejudicial  to  good  health  be  re- 
moved. Especially  if  a  state  compel  the 
children  to  attend  school,  it  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  compel  school  authorities  to 
erect  such  buildings  and  provide  such  accom- 
modations that  the  children  need  not  die  be 
cause  of  this  enforced  attendance. 
I     It  would  be  both  interesting  and  profitable 
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to  quote  from  the  letters  of  the  correspond- 
ents upon  the  several  reforms  proposed,  but 
space  will  not  permit.  Each  of  the  reforms 
called  for  in  our  analysis  to  the  tenth  ques- 
tion is  a  subject  for  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  should  be  kept  before  the  people. 
These  various  reforms  are  called  for  after  earn- 
est thought,  and  express  the  deliberately 
formed  opinions  of  educators  of  Massachu- 
setts and  others,  in  carefully  chosen  and  em- 
phatically pronounced  words. 


THE  DULL  SCHOLAR. 


CELIA  SANFORD. 


I 


T  was  on  a  cheerless,  frosty  morning  in  May,  that  I 

wended  my  way  to  the  little  school-house  in  N , 

which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  my  labors  for  the  next  four 
months.  I  loved  teaching.  It  was  my  chosen  occupa- 
tion, and  I  was  never  happier  than  when  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  wide-awake,  rosy-cheeked  bojrs  and  girls, 
striving  to  impart  to  them  the  first  principles  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  train  their  young  ideas  how  to  shoot ; 
and  on  this  particular  morning,  despite  its  dullness, 
my  fancy  was  busy  as  I  walked  briskly  along,  weaving 
all  sorts  of  bright,  beautiful  pictures  for  the  pleasant 
summer  months.  As  I  neared  the  house  my  r^erie 
was  broken  in  upon  by  a  chorus  of  youthful  voices ; 
but  as  I  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  a  hush  fell  over 
the  little  circle  that  surrounded  the  Btove,  and  the 
whbpered  murmur,  "It  is  the  new  teacher/'  "It  is  the 
new  teacher,"  was  the  only  sound  which  greeted  me. 
I  bowed  smilingly  to  the  little  group  of  bright,  eager 
faces,  upturned  so  confidingly  to  mine,  and  laying  aside 
my  hat  and  shawl,  went  up  to  the  stove,  in  which  a 
bright  fire  was  glowing,  and  held  my  hands  for  a  mo- 
ment over  it.' 

'•  This  is  a  very  nice  fire,"  I  remarked;  "  I  ai\i  glad 
some  one  has  taken  the  pains  to  build  it." 

"Charlie  built  it,  because  he  said  the  new  teacher 

would  be  chilly  this  raw  morning,"  said  a  bright-eyed 

boy  of  seven  summers,  the  first  one  who  had  spoken. 

"  And  who  is  Charlie,  that  I  may  thank  him  ?"  I 

asked,  laying  my  hand  on  the  little  fellow's  head. 

"Oh,  it's  Charlie  Steele  !  he's  gone  back  home  to 
get  his  books.     He  forgot  them." 

"He  always  forgets  them.  He's  so  dreadfully 
dull,"  said  a  little  girl  who  was  standing  near  me. 

"  Not  so  very  dull,  is  he,  when  he  has  thought  to 
build  such  a  nice  fire!"  I  asked  smilingly. 

'*  0  teacher,  you  can't  think  how  dull  he  is!"  said 
a  third  voice,  which  belonged  to  a  curly,  fiaxen-haired 
girl  of  ten.  "  He  reads  in  the  second  reader,  and  has 
to  spell  out  'most  all  his  words,  and  he  is  thirteen  years 
old,  too!  O  my!  you  can't  think  how  dull  he  is!" 

"And  the  more  he  studies,  the  more  he  don't  learn !" 
broke  in  another  eager,  childish  voice.  They  were 
evidently  determined  to  make  me  understand  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  case. 

While  we  had  been  speaking  there  had  been  sev- 
eral new  arrivals,  and  now  a  touch  of  the  bell  brought 
the  scholars  to  their  seats,  and  taking  my  little  Bible 
from  my  basket,  I  read  a  few  verses,  and  commented 
the  exercises  of  the  day. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  door  opened,  and  a  boy, 
whom  I  took  at  once  to  be  Charlie  Steele,  entered, 


and  swaggering  across  the  room,  took  his  seat.  A 
suppressed  titter  ran  around  the  room,  and  knowing 
glances  met  mine,  which  seemed  to  say :  "  This  is 
Charlie,"  "This  is  Charlie  Steele;"  and  truly  his  ap- 
pearance was  anything  but  prepossessing.  His  clothes 
were  pitched  on  awry,  his  shirt  collar  unbuttoned,  his 
hair  uncombed,  and  his  hands  and  face  unwashed.  I 
saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  while  I  kept  on  with  my  in- 
structions to  a  class  of  little  girb,  as  though  there  had 
been  no  interruption. 

When  the  second  reader  class  was  called,  Charlie 
took  his  place  with  them.  He  was  much  taller,  and 
older  than  any  of  the  class,  and  had  an  awkward, 
half-bashful,  half-ashamed  manner,  which  seemed  to 
say  that  he  feft  himself  degraded  in  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  a  class  the  members  of  which  were  all  so  much 
younger  than  himself.  Whcfn  he  came  to  read  he  was 
much  embarrassed,  and  cast  furtive  glances,  and  made 
a  dodging  motion  as  though  he  expected  to  be  beaten, 
which  pained  me  exceedingly.  His  spelling  was  no 
better  than  his  reading;  he  missed  nearly  every  word, 
and  these  two  studies  were  all  he  pursued. 

"  Did  you  ever  study  geography,  or  mental  arith- 
metic, Charlie  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  haint  got  no  books,"  he  stammered 
out. 

"Mother  thinks  he  ought  not  to  study  other  branches 
till  he  has  learned  to  read  and  spell  better,"  his  sister 
explained. 

by  this  time  I  had  learned  that  two  neatly  dressed, 
bright  looking  girls,  one  older  and  one  younger  than 
himself,  were  his  sisters,  and  a  little  boy  of  eight  years, 
who  read  very  well  in  the  third  reader,  was  his  brother. 

The  third  day  at  noon  I  sat  down  to  ponder  about 
what  was  to  be  done  with  my  dull  boy.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  dullness,  but  what  it  was 
I  could  not  make  out.  He  had  a  sullen,  dogged  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  which  I  thought  might  be 
the  result  of  the  treatment  he  received;  for  it  was 
evident  enough  that  the  scholars — his  brothers  and 
sisters  not  excepted — all  thought  him  but  a  little  re- 
moved from  an  idiot.  Failing  in  my  cogitations  to 
get  any  light  upon  the  subject,  I  resolved  to  go  home 
with  him  that  very  night  and  study  the  case  there. 

While  I  was  musing  the  door  opened,  and  Charlie 
entered,  and  advancing  to  the  window  looked  sullenly 
out. 

"Why  are  you  not  playing  with  the  rest  of  the 
scholars,  Charlie  ?"  I  asked. 

"They  don't  want  me  with  them,"  he  said  morosely. 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?" 

"  I  expect  it  is  because  I  am  so  stupid,"  he  replied. 

"  But  you  are  not  really  stupid,  are  you,  Charlie  ?" 

"  That's  what  they  all  say." 

"All  who?" 

"  The  scholars  and  everybody," 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  be  stupid  ?'* 

"  I  can't  help  it.  I'd  give  anything.  Miss  Tracy, 
if  I  was  like  the  other  boys ;  but  I  aint,  and  never 
shall  be.  Nobody  likes  me,  and  if  I  tried  ever  so 
hard  to  learn,  and  to'be  good,  they  would  just  laugh 
at  me  and  knock  me  around,  and  it's  no  use  trying," 
and  he  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  encouraged.  "  There  is  some  good  in  him 
after  all,"  I  said  to  myself,  "and  I'll  see  if  it  cannot 
be  brought  out." 

"  Charlie"  I  said,  "  I  know  that  you  can  become  a 
different  boy,  and  if  you  will  try,  I'll  help  you." 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  could.  Miss  Tracy  ?"  he 
asked,  with  more  of  eagerness  than  I  had  seen  in  his- 
I  face. 
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"  I  am  sure  of  it :  we  will  see  what  can  be  done, 
any  way,  I  am  going  home  with  you  to-night,  and 
we  will  talk  about  it." 

During  the  afternoon  exercises  I  often  encountered 
Charlie's  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  an  imploring,  wist- 
ful look  that  went  straight  to  my  heart.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  not  been  used  to  kindly  words,  and 
I  took  courage. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Steele's  that  night  and  was  very  kindly 
received.  I  soon  saw  that  my  dull  boy  was  treated 
as  an  inferior,  both  by  parents  and  children.-  That 
he  was  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the  other  children, 
I  did  not  question,  but  why  that  inferiority,  if  it  ex- 
isted, should  be  increased  by  injudicious  treatment,  I 
could  not  understand.  Not  that  he  was  treated  un- 
kindly, but  he  was  kept  in  the  background,  and  if  he 
chanced  to  speak,  which  was  seldom,  it  was  painfully 
evident  that  the  other  members  of  the  family  were 
mortified,  and  in  truth  his  words  and  manners  were 
awkward  enough,  even  more  so  than  at  school.  If  he 
moved  across  the  room  some  unlucky  stool  or  chair 
was  sure  to  upset,  or  the  dog  or  cat  would  give  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  their  rights  had  been  intruded 
upon.  If  he  passed  his  plate  at  table,  over  would  go 
a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a  glass  of  water  would  deluge  the 
butter  plate ;  or  the  castor  be  severely  jolted,'  greatly 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  mother. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Steele  remarked: 
*'  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Tracy,  that  you  will  have  a  task 
with  our  Charlie  here.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  learn.  The  rest  of  the  children  learn  easily. 
WhV)  Freddy,  here,  is,  as  you  must  know,  a  much 
better  scholar.  I  have  kept  him  in  school  ever  since 
he  was  five  years  old,  but  he  never  seems  to  make 
much  advancement,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
withdraw  him  from  school  after  this  term,  if  he  does 
no  better." 

I  stole  a  glance  at  Charlie  who  was  sitting  uneasily 
in  his  chair,  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  and  the  look 
of  utter  discouragement  that  rested  upon  the  face  of 
the  neglected  boy  awoke  all  my  sympathy,  and  I 
longed  to  take  him  in  my  arms,  and  whimper  words  of 
comfort  in  his  ear.  I  had  found  the  key  to  the  whole 
mystery.  If  the  parents  looked  upon  him  as  a  dullard, 
and  treated  him  as  such,  the  children  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and,  as  a  consequence,  others  would  do 
the  same;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  .that 
teachers  would  interest  themselves  in  such  a  neglect- 
ed specimen  of  humanity,  unless,  indeed,  they  were 
actuated  by  a  broader  sense  of  duty  than  many  of  them 
seem  to  be. 

That  night,  alone  in  my  little  room,  I  prayed  long 
and  earnestly  that  I  mignt  have  wisdom  to  discern 
and  understand  the  way  in  which  to  lead  the  youth- 
ful footsteps  of  my  pupil ;  so  that  I  might  have  the 
love,  and  patience,  and  perseverance  requisite  to  my 
task ;  and  before  I  slept  I  felt  that  my  prayer  would 
be  answered. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  again  with  Charlie 
till  the  next  noon.  It  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  and 
as  soon  as  the  scholars  had  eaten  their  dinners,  they 
went  out  to  the  woods  to  gather  wild  flowers.  When 
they  were  gone  Charlie  came  to  my  side  with  a  most 
dejected,  woebegone  expression  of  countenance. 

"  What  is  it,  Chariie  ?"  I  asked,  cheerfully. 

**  O  Miss  Tracy !"  he  began,  "  you  said  yesterday 
that  you  thought  I  might  become  a  different  boy,  but 
I  guess  you  don't  think  so  now." 

«*  Indeed  I  do  !"  I  replied  with  warmth.  "  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  it ;  it  depends  much  upon 
your  own  will  and  exertions;  and  if  you  will  try 


very,  hard,  I  think  that  in  a  month's  time,  if  I  should 
introduce  you  to  Charles  Steele  you  would  scarcely 
know  the  boy."     He  smiled  faintly  and  said — 

"  I  don't  see  as  there  is  much  chance  for  a  fellow. 
Everybody  beats  and  knocks  me  around.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  been  in  school  three  days  with- 
out having  had  a  dozen  floggings.  Everybody  has  such 
a  drive  on  me,  and  thinks  me  so  dull  that  it  is  no 
use  trying." 

"Not  everybody,  Charlie;  I  don't  think  you  are 
so  very  dull;  you  are  backward  and  discouraged, 
that  is  all.  But  only  think,  some  of  our  best  and 
smartest  public  men  were  as  backward  and  awkward 
at  your  age  as  you  are,  and  had  as  few  advantages. 
Why,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  look  away  into  the 
future  and  see  Mr.  Charles  Steele  occupying  a  po- 
sition of  honor  and  usefulness  among  his  fellow-meo, 
that  any  man  would  be  proud  of.  And  if  I  could  in 
any  way  contribute  to  your  assistance  in  this  matter, 
I  should  feel  amply  repaid  for  long  years  of  toil  and 
labor."  I  noticed  that  his  eye  brightened  as  I  spoke, 
but  his  voice  trembled  as  he  said : 

"  I  wish  father  and  mother  thought  about  it  as  yon 
do.     There  would  be  some  use  in  trying  then." 

"  Never  mind ;  they  will  come  to  think  as  I  do  be- 
fore this  term  closes  if  you  really  try  to  improve. 
Now,  Charlie,  will  you  promise  to  do  just  as  I 
direct?" 

<*  I  would  do  anything  to  please  you,  Miss  Tracy; 
you  arc  the  only  friend  I  have." 

«  Oh,  but  you  must  not  give  way  to  such  thoughts. 
Never  mind  what  people  think  of  you  till  you  have 
learned  to  command  their  respect.  Now,  in  the  fint 
place,  I  want  you  .to  come  here  to-morrow  morning 
with  your  face  and  hands  as  clean  as  soap  and  water 
can  make  them;  your  hair  neatly  brushed,  your  shoes 
blackened,  and  your  clothes  tidily  put  on ;  and  be 
sure  that  you  are  in  the  school-house  five  minutes 
before  nine.     Will  you,  Charlie?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  will.  I  can  do  all  that  as  well  as 
not." 

"  Well  that  will  do  for  the  first  lesson,"  I  said, 
looking  at  my  watch,  and  proceeding  to  ring  the 
bell ;  but  Charlie  lingered  by  my  side  as  though  he 
wished  to  speak. 

"  Did  you  want  anything?"  I  asked. 

"  Miss  Tracy,  would  you  just  as  lief  that  I  read 
alone  ?  They  laugh  at  me  so  when  I  make  mistakes." 

"  We  will  see,"  I  replied. 

When  it  was  time  for  the  second  reader  class,  I 
look  a  book  from  my  basket,  saying,  "  I  have  a  new 
lesson  book  in  which  I  would  like  Charlie  Steele  to 
read,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  that  he 
read  alone.  Would  you  be  willing  to  gratify  me, 
Chariie?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  with  an  appreciative 
smile. 

"  I'm  so  glad,  Miss  Tracy,"  said  little  seven-year- 
old  Mary  Wells, "  'cause  he  reads  so  slow,  and  keeps 
us  waiting." 

"  Well,  never  mind !  Mary,  you  oughtn't  to  speak 
out  in  school  unless  you  are  spoken  to." 

The  next  morning  Charlie  was  at  the  school -house 
before  me,  and  the  change  in  his  appearance  was 
really  surprising.  He  was  neatly  attired,  and  much 
of  the  listless  expression  had  gone  out  of  his  face, 
and  in  its  stead,  I  could  plainly  see  that  a  spirit  of 
interest  was  awakened. 

"  Well  done,  Charlie,"  I  said.  "  This  is  a  good 
beginning.  Now  get  your  speller  and  let  mc  give 
you  a  lesson  before  the  other  scholars  arrive.    The 
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lesson  is  long,  but  it  is  not  very  hard.     Will  you  try 
to  master  it  ?" 

"  I  will  try  hard.  Miss  Tracy ;"  and  he  did.  He 
scarcely  took  his  eyes  off  the  book  the  whole  morn- 
ing, and  when  his  class  was  called  upon  to  spell,  he 
missed  only  one  word.  I  then  gave  him  short  lessons 
in  the  numbers  and  abbreviations,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  month  he  had  mastered  them,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication table.  And  in  all  that  time  he  had  never 
once  been  late,  or  untidy  in  his  appearance,  and 
more  than  that,  he  had  gained  the  respect  of  his 
school-fellows.  That  night  he  lingered  after  the  other 
scholars  had  retired,  to  ask — 

"  Don't  you  think.  Miss  Tracy,  that  I  might  learn 
to  write?" 

*'  Wait  a  moment,"  I  replied,  and  going  to  my 
desk,  I  penned  a  little  note  to  his  mother,  asking 
that  Charlie  be  furnished  with  a  mental  arithmetic 
and  writing  materials.  These  came  promptly,  and  I 
staid  half  an  hour  every  night  after  the  school  was 
dismissed  to  teach  him  how  to  use  them. 

When  once  he  got  started  he  advanced  rapidly, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  geography  was 
added  to  his  list  of  studies.  This  he  studied  at  home, 
and  came  every  morning  prepared  with  his  recitations. 

"  Why,  Miss  Tracy !"  said  his  father  to  me  one 
day,  <*  you  have  converted  our  dull  boy  into  a  book- 
worm. The  transformation  is  really  wonderful."  I 
will  do  his  parents  the  justice  to  say  that  when  they 
learned  that  he  was  really  trying  to  improve,  they 
spared  no  pains  to  help  and  encourage  him. 

Well,  the  time  came  at  last,  for  school  to  close.  I 
think  I  never  enjoyed  a  term  as  I  did  that.  I  had 
worked  hard  and  was  rewarded  with  a  sweet  con- 
sciousness that  my  labors  had  not  been  altogether  in 
vain.  It  was  with  real  regret  that  I  parted  with  my 
scholars,  especially  with  Charlie;  but  he  promised 
he  would  never  relapse  into  his  former  listlessness. 

•*  There  will  be  no  need.  Miss  Tracy,"  he  said, 
"  for  nobody  laughs  at  me  now,  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  learn  than  I  supposed.  It  was  all  because  I  had 
got  discouraged  and  didn't  try." 

Soon  after  I  left  N.,  I  removed  with  my  parents  to 
another  part  of  the  state.  That  was  seventeen  years 
ago.  Last  month  I  was  spending  a  few  days  with 
an  old  friend  in  the  pleasant  town  of  B.  One  day 
the  little  daughter  of  my  hostess  was  ill  and  a  phy- 
sician was  called.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
when  he  came  in,  and  after  a  few^  moments,  during 
which  I  was  conscious  that  he  was  scanning  my  face, 
closely,  he  addressed  me  with — 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  may  I  enquire  if  your 
name  is  Evelyn  Tracy  ?" 

"  That  was  my  name  formerly,"  I  replied,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  having  met  you  before." 

My  name  is  Charlie  Steele,  he  replied  rising,  and 
extending  his  hand,  while  a  glow  of  pleasure  lighted 
up  every  feature  of  his  manly  countenance. 

"What!  not  little  Charlie  Steele  that  used  to  be 
one  of  my  pupils  in  N ?" 

"  The  very  same — your  dull  Charlie"' 

"  This  is  really  a  pleasant  meeting,"  I  said,  as 
soon  as  I  could  comprehend  that  the  tall,  noble- 
looking,  self-possessed  man  before  me  was  really  my 
former  pupil.  "  I  had  not  expected  such  a  pleasure, 
I  have  never  heard  a  syllable  from  you  since  I  left 
N ."  ^ 

"  Well,  if  you  will  accept  an  invitation  to  tea  this 
afternoon,  I  will  drive  over  for  you.  My  wife  will 
be  very  happy  to  entertain  you,  and  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  over  old  times." 


With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  when  he  was  gone  I  enquired  of  my  friend  what 
she  knew  of  the  doctor.  She  informed  me  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  his  early  life,  but  that  he  had  com- 
menced practice  in  the  town  six  years  before,  and 
had  been  as  a  young  physician,  eminently  successful. 

The  carriage  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  a  tasteful 
dwelling  just  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

'*  I  would  not  have  my  residence  in  the  busy  part 
of  the  town,  remarked  the  doctor,  because  I  wished 
my  family  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  sunshine  and 
pure  air." 

At  the  door  a  sweet-faced  lady  met  me,  whom  the 
doctor  introduced  as  his  wife.  She  led  me  into  the 
parlor  saying,  "  I  am  most  happy  to  meet  the  lady  to 
whom  the  doctor  says  he  owes  all  his  success  in  life." 

It  was  a  sunny,  cosy,  pleasant  parlor.  My  eye 
took  in  at  a  glance  the  open  piano,  the  centre-table 
covered  with  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  hanging 
baskets  of  trailing  money- wort,  the  stand  of  petunias 
and  verbena  in  the  open  window,  and  the  engravings 
and  chromos  upon  the  walls,  and  then  it  came  back 
and  rested  upon  the  sweet,  fair  lady,  who  was  seated 
in  a  low  rocker  beside  the  doctor,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  this  same  doctor  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate, as  well  as  a  very  happy  man. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  two  beautiful  chil- 
dren came  in.  The  doctor  arose  and  leading  them  to 
me,  placed  the  hand  of  the  eldest  in  mine  saying, 
"  This  is  Evelyn  Tracv  Steele,  and  this  is  Charlie, 
may  he  never  be  as  dull  a  lad  as  was  his  father." 

"  The  doctor  will  insist  that  he  was  the  dullest  of 
boys.  It  isn't  true,  is  it  Mrs.  Ballard  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Steele. 

Before  I  could  reply  the  doctor  asked — "  Do  you 
remember,  Mrs.  Ballard,  of  once  telling  me  that  it 
seemed  as  if  you  could  look  into  the  future  and  see 
me  occupying  a  position  of  honor  and  usefulness  ?" 

"  I  remember,  and  think  I  must  have  been  blessed 
for  a  moment  with  a  prophet's  ken." 

"Well,  that  prophecy,  or  whatever  it  was,  has  been 
the  making  of  me.  I  have  kept  it  before  my  mind 
through  all  my  years  of  study.  It  has  been  an  incen- 
tive to  me  in  many  an  hour  of  darkness  and  discour- 
agement, but  I  did  not  expect  the  privilege  of  seeing 
and  thanking  you." 

We  spent  a  few  hours  most  delightfully,  and  when, 
in  the  evening,  I  returned  to  the  home  of  my  hostess, 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  not  lived  wholly  in  vain  ;  as  if  my 
feeble  labors  had  been,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
crowned  with  success  and  blessing.  And  now  I  have 
penned  this  little  story  with  the  hope  that  if  the  eye  of 
some  over-worked  teacher  should  light  upon  it,  she 
may  find  in  it  an  incentive  to  persevere  in  her  labors, 
hoping  that  the  reward  so  grateful  to  the  toiler  will 
come  at  last. 

In  every  soul  of  man,  by  the  giving  of  joy  or  the 
giving  of  suffering,  by  a  thousand  means,  each  fitted 
to  a  thousand  characters,  God  will  do  his  conquering 
work.  It  is  wonderful  how  life  grows  great  in  the 
illimitable  atmosphere  and  landscape  of  this  thought; 
how  invigorating  becomes  the  air  of  action ;  how 
time  and  its  weariness,  and  space  and  its  overwhelm- 
ingness,  vanish  away ;  and  our  life  is  lived  in  the 
eternal  world,  watching  with  faithful  and  enkindled 
eyes  the  mighty  purposes  of  God  moving  onward  like 
a  sunlit  river,  whose  banks  are  love  and  justice,  to 
their  fulfillment  in  the  assimilation  of  all  spirits  to 
Himself. — Brooke, 
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DEFECTS  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


IN  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  Mr.  D.  O.  Kel- 
logg points  out  what  he  considers  defects  in 
our  system  of  public  education.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  contain  his  criticisms : 

**  Another  difficulty,  besides  that  of  a 
mixed  and  misguided  patronage,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  hardly  yet  learned  to  classify 
our  schools  to  suit  the  different  prospects  and 
aims  of  the  youth.  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem a  boy  may  be  preparing  for  college ;  but 
he  must  go  on,  step  by  step,  through  the  pri- 
mary, intermediate  and  grammar  schools,  un- 
til he  comes  to  the  high  school.  Yet  each 
of  these  schools  is^organized  to  give  the  best 
education  to  children,  on  the  theory  that  they 
may  not  go  beyond  an  intermediate  or  gram- 
mar-school grade.  Clearly,  if  a  good  teacher 
had  two  boys  brought  to  him,  one  of  whom 
he  could  keep  only  three  years,  and  then 
must  turn  him  out  in  the  world,  and  the  other 
of  whom  he  could  have  for  ten  years  to  do 
his  best  with  him,  he  would  not  lay  out  the 
same  course  for  both  during  the  three  years 
they  were  to  be  together.  There  are  some 
things  that  the  three-year  boy  must  get  as 
soon  as  possible,  lest  he  never  get  them  at  all ; 
there  are  some  things  which  his  very  limited 
opportunities  would  invest  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate value.  He  may  find  himself  depend- 
ent some  day  solely  on  his  penmanship,  or 
his  arithmetic,  or  some  comparative  table  of 
weights  and  measures.  But  the  ten-year  boy 
has  altogether  another  outlook  on  life— dif- 
ferent purposes  to  fulfill.  For  his  success, 
and  for  the  economy  of  his  time,  some  things 
should  be  required  of  him  early  in  his  course, 
which  the  three-year  boy  needs  never  to  learn 
at  all. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  serious  drawback  with  our 
public  school  system.  It  is  admirable,  per- 
haps, for  those  whose  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited in  time ;  but  it  is  slow  and  wasteful  for 
the  boy  who  has  a  high  aim  before  him.  Of 
course  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  waste  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  boy  who  can  de- 
vote years  to  study.  That  is  to  say  that  he 
shall  make  less  achievement.  Fidelity  to  his 
interests  demands  not  that  he  shall  be  set  at 
useless  tasks,  not  that  he  shall  go  over  the 
same  ground  in  different  grade  rooms,  not 
that  he  shall  pick  up  elementary  knowledge 
out  of  place,  but  that  he  shall  be  advanced 
to  the  highest  achievements  in  the  most  rapid 
way.  The  matter  comes  down  to  this :  We 
are  educating  all  our  children  alike,  espe- 


cially in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  course, 
and  yet  these  children  have  very  different 
destinies  before  them.     The  public  schools 
are  for  the  people.     They  are  bound  to  do 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
If  nine-tenths  of  their  boy  pupils  are  morally 
certain  to  turn  out  mechanics,  or  storekeep- 
ers, or  clerks,  the  public  schools  should  keep 
that  in  mind,  and  furnish  them  with  such  in- 
formation as  would  prove  most  valuable  to 
them  in  such  vocations.     But  it  is  rather  out 
of  character  to  train  a  boy  who  is  to  be  a 
thorough  thinker  and  scholar,  as  if  God  had 
denied  him  such  a  prospect,  for  half  his 
school  years.     If  this  alternative  is  true  of 
our  public  schools,  then  somebody  is  de- 
frauded— either  -the  hurried  scholar  is  not 
getting  what  he  ought  to  have,  or  the  other 
is  not. 

"It  is  high  time  that  we  came  to  reflect  in 
this  country  that,  as  specific  differences  exist 
in  the  fortunes  and  aims  of  boys,  so  there 
should  be  specific  differences  of  educational 
treatment.  A  system  that  proposes  to  itself 
real  scholarship,  a  life  not  simply  of  kitchen 
and  bench  utilities,  but  of  the  utilities  of 
disciplined  thought,  ought  to  stand  on  an- 
other basis  from  one  that  seeks  only  to  do 
the  best  it  can  for  those  who  cannot  become 
scholars.  Nor  can  we  well  put  this  discrimi- 
nation too  early.  We  are  very  far  from  mak- 
ing this  mistake  in  anything  we  have  thus  far 
undertaken. 

"Other  objections,  scarcely  less  serious, 
and  dependent  perhaps  on  the  facts  already 
stated,  come  to  mind.  All  through  our 
modern  schools  there  seems  to  be  a  deterior- 
ation of  the  teaching  capacity.  Children 
do  not  study  with  the  zest  and  mental  vigor 
that  they  used.  At  least  it  seems  as  if  we 
get  less  results  in  the  same  time.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  there  are  two  things  that 
might  well  be  amended  in  our  public  and 
other  schools.  The  first  is  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal power.  The  power  to  educate  is  the 
power  of  a  kind  of  personal  communication. 
The  ability  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  mind,  a 
magnetic  attraction  upon  it,  a  personal  im- 
pulse— these  are  the  vital  factors  in  educa- 
tion. But  now  we  run  scholars  from  room 
to  room,  and  from  teacher  to  teacher,  every 
few  months.  The  teacher  becomes  almost 
nothing,  the  system  everything. 

"The  more  this  is  done,  the  more  will  stu- 
dies be  so  methodized  that  at  last  we  may 
find  our  children  taught,  not  so  much  the 
matter  of  knowledge,  as  a  process  of  stating 
it.  For  example,  we  have  known  of  children 
in  a  grammar  class  who  could  beautifully  put 
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a  sentence  into  brackets  and  parallelograms, 
but  who  did  not  know  what  parsing  meant ; 
of  children  who  could  glibly  go  through  a 
series  of  statements  and  not  understand  a 
word  of  them.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
too  minute  and  extensive  systematizing  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  understanding  to  the  mem- 
ory. More  than  this,  analysis  and  relation 
are  means  to  exercise  the  pupil's  power  of  ap- 
plication and  reflection.  He  ought  to  be 
made  to  find  his  own  methods  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible.  If  everything  is  given  to 
him  methodized  we  weaken  his  mind,  just 
as  we  can  destroy  the  tone  of  the  stomach  by 
giving  it  pure  nutriment  without  waste. 

"Under  our  highly-wrought  mechanism, 
running  not  only  through  graded  rooms,  but 
books  as  well,  it  becomes  possible  for  incom- 
petent teachers  to  sustain  themselves.  Any 
one  can  qualify  himself  to  teach  a  six  months* 
course  by  a  defined  method,  without  having 
much  grasp  on  the  matter  of  his  teaching,  or 
much  enthusiasm  for  his  work.  One  great 
need  to  be  met  in  an  academical  course  such 
as  we  have  here  suggested,  and  propose  to 
speak  of  more  definitely  in  another  article, 
is  a  class  of  teachers  much  better  qualified 
for  their  work  than  are  commonly  to  be 
found.  In  it  the  system  will  be  of  less  ac- 
count than  the  teaching  capacity  of  the  in- 
structors. And  a  good  teacher  ought  not  to 
be  taken  from  his  scholars  in  a  few  months, 
or  a  ytfar.  He  ought  lo  have  a  fair  chance 
to  study  them  and  adapt  himself  to  them. 
This  is  indispensable  to  thoroughness.  He 
must  be  able  to  give  that  supervision  which 
will  assure  him  that  the  pupil  has  lost  no  link 
in  his  course,  got  over  nothing  without  un- 
derstanding it." 


THE  PARENT  AND  TEACHER.— VI. 

f  BY  ELIAS  SCHNEIDER. 


I  PROPOSE,  in  this  article,  to  answer  the 
question,  to  whom  belongs  properly  the 
duty  of  giving  to  the  young  the  moral  and 
religious  culture  which  their  nature  needs  as 
much  as  it  does  mental  training?  The 
youth  is  not  only  a  thinking  being,  but  there 
are  also  slumbering  within  him  longing 
desires  for  a  better  and"  happier  home  than 
can  be  found  here  below.  Who  shall  in- 
struct him  in  matters  pertaining  to  these 
sacred  interests,  and  teach  him  how  he  may  be 
able  fully  to  satisfy  these  wants  of  his  spiritual 
nature  ?  This  duty  belongs,  unquestionably 
and  most  emphatically  to  the  parents,  and 


especially  to  the  mother.  To  her  the  child 
shows  the  first  smiles  and  signs  of  love.  In 
her  the  little  one  confides  without  any  re 
serve.  Everything  the  mother  teaches  the 
child  believes  with  an  unfaltering  faith.  In 
her  hearing  the  little  one  utters  its  first  ac- 
cents in  prayer  to  Our  Father  above ;  and 
there  is  nothing  of  the  incidents  of  child- 
hood which  is  recollected  with  greater  pleas- 
ure than  that  of  kneeling  at  the  mother's 
knee  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  How  many 
of  those  now  fallen,  and  long  held  by  the 
evil  one  in  vice  and  misery,  wish  themselves 
back  to  those  happy  days  I  If,  then,  the 
mother  can  teach  so  effectually,  that  her  les- 
sons of  love  and  religion  remain  impressed 
upon  the  heart  forever,  how  cruel  to  think 
of  depriving  her  of  this  high  and  sacred 
trust.  It  is  she  that  can  most  effectually 
mould  the  tender  mind  and  cultivate  best 
the  affections.  And  how  readily  we  can  see 
in  the  conduct  of  a  youth  whether  or  not 
this  duty  has  been  well  performed.  When 
a  pupil  enters  my  school-room  the  first  time 
I  can  judge  what  kind  of  a  mother  he  has, 
or  at  least  what  kind  of  training  he  has  had 
at  home. 

But,  in  saying  that  this  part  of  a  child's 
education  belongs  so  much  to  the  mother,  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  a  faith- 
ful teacher  can  be  indifferent  in  regard  to 
such  instruction,  and  that  he  has  no  duty 
whatever  to  perform  in  this  matter.  The 
mother,  if  faithful  to  her  trust,  does  indeed 
plant  the  seed,  but  the  teacher,  if  conscien- 
tious and  seriously  in  earnest,  will  treat  with 
great  tenderness  the  delicate  germ  that  has 
commenced  already  to  put  forth  the  tender 
leaf.  Wise  and  careful  encouragement  ftom 
him  will  promote  its  growth  very  pleasantly. 
Occasions  for  such  an  exercise  of  his  influ- 
ence occur  very  frequently  in  the  school- 
room. A  teacher's  moral  principles  often 
show  themselves  in  the  government  of  his 
school ;  they  are  even  a  part  of  those  influ- 
ences which  form  the  character  of  his  pupils. 

But,  however  excellent  the  influence*  of 
moral  principles,  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  a  teacher,  may  be  upon  the  minds  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  care,  it  will  not  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  guide  them  safely  over 
the  rough  waves  of  life,  and  to  lead  them 
securely  through  the  temptations  that  will 
beset  them  in  the  dangerous  struggles  of 
manhood.  Unless  these  same  principles 
take  possession  of  their  own  hearts,  they 
must  make  shipwreck  of  all  the  hopes  of 
kind  and  anxious  parents.  Ye  fathers  and 
mothers,  why  are  ye  so  extremely  solicitous 
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when  your  children  are  about  to  launch  out 
into  the  open  sea  of  life  in  their  own  barks? 
Why  are  loving  eyes  suffused  with  tears  when 
a  son  or  a  daughter  leaves  the  parental  roof 
to  go  away  to  live  with  another,  leaving 
many  hills  and  valleys  between  you  and  him 
or  her  ?  This  anxiety  is  not  a  weakness  of 
foolish  parental  hearts.  You  know  from 
your  experience  what  life  is;  and  you  know, 
too,  that  many  are  vanquished  in  the  battle 
in  which  the  strength  of  principles  must  be 
tested,  and  that  many  sink  under  the  weight 
of  cares  that  must  be  borne.  Life  i$  not  a 
mere  dream ;  it  is  a  stern  reality.  And  how 
sad  is  the  reflection,  that  so  many  never  learn 
the  truth  of  this  reality  until  the  stream  of 
time,  upon  which  they  are  hurried  along,  per- 
cipitates  them  down  a  destructive  cataract. 
Then  the  truth  of  Solomon's  proverb  is  liter- 
ally verified,  "  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are 
the  ways  of  death." 

Be  careful,  then,  in  selecting  your  teach- 
ers. You  may  have  done  well  your  part  in 
the  work  of  implanting  correct  principles  in 
the  hearts  of  your  dear  ones,  and  in  impress- 
ing on  their  minds  those  solemn  truths  that 
should  find  permanent  lodgment  in  their 
spiritual  natures.  But,  should  they  after- 
wards come  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish 
and  cold-hearted  instructor  in  the  school- 
room ;  under  the  influence  of  one  who  fears 
neither  God  nor  man ;  who  "walketh  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly,  and  standeth  in  the 
way  of  sinners  and  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,"  your  good  work  may  be  speedily 
undone.  You  may  teach  correctly  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  but  the  teacher  may  undo 
all  by  acts  and  words  that  are  at  war  with 
your  precepts. 

The  business  of  educating  and  of  training 
the  young  is,  then,  a  work  that  belongs  to  the 
parent  and  teacher  conjointly.  If  they  labor 
harmoniously,  each  one  doing  his  part  faith- 
fully in  his  own  sphere,  the  work  will  be 
done  well.  If  you  have  sown  the  good  seed, 
and  the  teacher  feels  it  his  duty  sacredly  to 
respect  your  work  and  delights  in  seeing  it 
bearing  good^fruit,  your  children  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  a  comfort  to  you  in  your  old 
age,  a  period  of  life  in  which  many  must 
"eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,"  on  account  of 
wayward  and  undutiful  children. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  school-room.  This  book  cer- 
tainly contains  the  best  code  of  morals,  and 
the  finest  precepts  of  social  and  civil  life  that 
have  ever  been  given  into  the  hands  of  man. 


But  does  the  mere  formal  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  school-room,  as  it  is  most  gen- 
erally read,  produce  the  good  results  that 
follow  tlie  practice  of  the  principles  it  incul- 
cates? I  fear  it  does  not.  At  any  rate, 
when  mere  partisan  feelings  are  the  driving 
power  at  the  bottom  of  this  practice,  no 
good  can  result  from  it.  I  do  use  the  Bible 
in  my  own  school,  but  I  select  carefully 
what  I  know  to  be  properly  adapted  to  the 
minds  of  the  children ;  and  I  often  accom- 
pany my  reading  with  appropriate  remarks 
on  what  is  read,  showing  the  pupils  how  the 
facts  recorded  can  be  seen  repeated  in  the 
actions  of  men  even  now  in  our  own  time; 
and  how  the  moral  principles  set  forth  are 
applicable  and  binding  on  men  in  all  stations 
and  conditions  of  life.  No  one  has  ever 
found  fault  with  the  course  I  thus  pursue, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  no  one'  ever  will,  no 
matter  what  his  religious  creed  may  be.  No 
parent  can  be  displeased  with  that  instructor 
who  endeavors  to  teach  his  pupils  lessons 
only  of  kindness  and  love. 


"THE  MORNING  BREAKETH. 


»> 


[The  following  beantiful  little  essay  comes  to  as 
through  the  hands  of  an  earnest  lady  school  director 
of  Chester  county,  from  a  lady  teacher  equally  in 
earnest. — Ed.] 

AS  the  departing  sun  casts  his  lingering 
ra3rs  over  the  face  of  nature,  the  last 
"good-night  "  is  spoken  and  in  an  ancient 
looking  building,  dignified  by  the  title  of 
school-house;  a  teacher  slowly  closes  the 
open  desk,  and  with  the  accustomed  force  of 
habit  bars  the  heavy  shutters,  turns  the  key 
in  the  door,  and  free  for  a  time  from  the 
odor  of  musty  books,  and  the  sight  of  long 
columns  of  figures^  out  into  God's  blessed 
air  and  sunlight  thoughtfully  wends  her  way 
home.  Up  the  rugged  hill  and  across  the 
valley  her  steps  proceed,  while  over  her  mind 
floods  of  enquiring  thought  are  rapidly  rush- 
ing. What  have  I  done  to-day?  Have  I 
chased  away  the  mists  of  doubt  from  any 
mental  vision?  Have  I  made  one  lasting 
impression  upon  any  young  mind?  Have  I 
inspired  one  nobler,  loftier  thought?  Have 
I  awakened  ^  desire  for  better  things  in  one 
aspiring  soul  ?  and  am  I  entitled  to  the  re- 
ward of  the  "good  and  faithful  servant?'* 
Or,  on  the  contrary,  have  I  wounded  some 
little,  timid,  shrinking  heart,  by  a  sharp  re- 
proof for  apparent  negligence?  checked 
some  honest  enquiry  for  knowledge,  by  my 
own    assumed    superiority?    driven    back 
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dwarfed  and  crippled  one  thought  which,  if 
encouraged  and  expanded  by  my  instruction, 
might  in  the  future  have  borne  rich  fruit  ? 

As  day  succeeds  day,  and  night  closes 
upon  our  labors,  do  such  thoughts  ever  arise 
to  us?  To  each  of  us  life  is  varied  with  al- 
ternate shade  and  sunshine;  trials,  annoy- 
ances and  disappointments,  each  have  their 
allotted  time  and  place,  throwing  over  us,  at 
times,  the  sombre  mantle  of  night,  and  shut- 
ting out  every  ray  of  light  from  our  souls, 
causing  us  to  exclaim,  "Will  the  day  ever 
dawn  again?" 

But  aifter  these  long  days  has  not  each  of 
us  sought,  in  "nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,"  to  banish  the  dark  vision? 
and  in  another  world  sweet  fancies  fill  the 
resting  hours.  Now,  when  the  vital  powers 
renew  their  strength,  we  are  aroused  by  the 
beams  of  a  distant  orb  chasing  away  the 
shades  of  night,  and  casting  golden  rays 
over  valley  and  mountain.  Catching  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  its  radiance,  we  feel  the 
wasted  strength  renewed,  and  involuntarily 
exclaim,  * '  Lo !  the  morning  breaketh. '  *  Yes, 
after  every  night,  however  dark,  anon  will 
come  the  morning. 

How  often,  out  on  the  broad  ocean,  the 
mariner  watches,  with  throbbing  heart,  the 
fearful  clouds  that  portend  the  coming  gale. 
He  strengthens  his  vessel  and  waits,  prayer- 
fully we  trust,  until  its  force  is  spent.  The 
blackness  of  night  is  around  him,  and  he  in- 
tently gazes  into  the  east  for  one  trace  of  the 
coming  day.  It  comes  at  last,  slowly  dis- 
persing the  dark  mists,  the  danger  is  past, 
and  he  joyfully  exclaims,  "The  morning 
breaketh  I" 

The  merchant,  buffeting  the  rise  and  fall 
of  mercantile  ventures,  with  pictures  of  bills 
to.be  cancelled,  notes  to  be  redeemed  and 
credit  to  be  obtained,  while  his  honor  is  just 
balancing  in  the  scale,  finds  the  darkness 
enveloping  him.  He  is  almost  ready  to  sink, 
when  a  friend  (sent  by  a  Power  that  knew 
his  need,)  aids  him  and  his  credit  is  saved, 
and  in  gratitude  he  whispers  to  the  Throne 
on  high,  "  For  me  the  morning  breaketh !" 

Such,  I  trust,  will  be  our  reward,  fellow- 
teachers,  when  we  turn  weary,  almost  heart- 
sick, from  our  field  of  labor,  feeling  that  we 
have  accomplished  apparently  nothing.  But 
will  we  not  find  that  on  some  fertile  soil  the 
seed  we  have  sown  has  grown  and  blossomed  ? 
Is  there  not  now,  from  the  seed  we  have 
scattered,  a  flowering  for  the  spring-time? 
Is  not  the  morning  dawning  in  our  school- 
rooms? in  our  county?  in  our  state? 

From  our  own  fair  land,  to  ignorant  Spain, 


despotic  Russia,  and  heathen  China  the 
mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition  are  being 
gradually  dispersed,  by  the  sun  of  liberty 
and  intelligence.  Are  not  the  teachings  of 
those  who  have  labored  as  we  are  laboring, 
even  now  advancing  the  cause  of  justice  and 
morality?  Is  not  the  tree  of  education  ex- 
tending far  and  wide  its  branches  and  be£^- 
ing  fruit  for  the  reaper  ? 

Are  not  cultivated  minds  striving  to  in- 
crease virtue  and  set  a  seal  upon  vice?  Are 
not  the  teachers  of  our  land  rearing  the 
young  mind  to  love  the  good  and  hate  the 
vile  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  dark  features  of 
sin  yielding  to  the  fairer  ones  of  moral  rec- 
titude? Lord  Brougham  says,  "I  trust  more 
to  the  schoolmaster,  armed  with  his  primer, 
than  I  do  to  the  soldier  in  full  military 
array,  for  upholding  and  extending  the  liber- 
ties of  our  country." 

We  are  only  stewards  of  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  it  rests  with  us  whether  we 
bury  them  in  the  earth  or  strengthen  and  in- 
crease them  by  use,  so  that  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue  we 
may  exclaim,  with  joy,  "The  morning  in- 
deed breaketh !" 

And  when  the  life  which  we  are  so  earnest- 
ly striving  to  make  useful,  is  passing  into  the 
shrouded  mists  of  the  dark  valley,  we  may 
awake  to  find  that  we  shall  need  no  more 
light,  either  of  the  sun  or  moon,  but  that  the 
breaking  of  the  morning  has  ended  in  one 
long,  perfect  day. 


THE  GREAT  TELESCOPE  MAKER. 


THE  Boston  correspondent  of  the  N,  Y.  Graphic 
recently  visited  the  workshops  of  Mr.  AUan 
Clark  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  furnishes  a 
very  interesting  description  of  the  same.  Among 
other  things  the  correspondent  says  : 

Mr.  Clark  is  just  entering  his  seventy  first  year, 
but  were  it  not  for  his  long  snow-white  hair  and  the 
tremulousness  of  his  hands,  one  would  never  sup- 
pose  him  to  be  much  more  than  fifty.  All  his  move- 
ments are  agile  and  his  step  is  firm  and  even ;  his 
face  is  well  and  strongly  defined,  the  features  are  reg- 
ular, there  is  a  look  of  earnestness  in  the  eyes,  and 
around  the  lips  sparkles  the  warmth  of  cheerfulness 
and  benevolence.  His  manners  are  singularly  free 
and  open,  betokening  unbounded  confidence  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  are  thrice  pleasing  and  elegant. 
His  speech  is  dignified  and  still  not  cold  and  conven- 
tional. Whatever  he  says  appears  honest,  attuned 
to  thought,  and  to  the  point.  He  enjoys  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  is  a  valuable  friend  himself. 
Though  not  indifferent  to  honors,  he  does  not  court 
them  nor  think  them  the  chief  end  of  industry.  Some 
years  ago  a  learned  society  in  Boston  desired  to  grant 
the  Rumford  medal  to  Mr.  Clark.  One  of  the  con- 
tingencies of  such  a  bestowal  was  that  the  recipient 
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should  first  prepare  an  essay  on  his  chosen  theme  of 
study  and  pursuit.  Mr.  Clark  was  then  at  work  on 
the  "National  Telescope/'  and  declared  his  unwill- 
ingness to  consume  valuable  time  in  the  preparation 
of  the  essay.  If  the  scientific  committee  should  con- 
sent to  visit  him  at  his  place  of  business  he  would 
cheerfully  give  them  the  required  essay  viva  voce. 
The  committee  came  and  departed;  not  long  after 
Mr.  Clark  received  the  medal. 

'But  I  am  digressing  somewhat  from  mv  main  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Clark  first  "piloted"  me  through  the 
machine  shop,  where  several  lathes  and  a  small 
upright  engine  were  in  action.  Here  I  observed 
nothing  very  striking,  and  passed  into  another  room 
where  we  were  shown  the  several  parts,  made  of 
iron,  of  the  new  telescope,  which  Mr.  McCormick,  a 
Chicago  gentleman,  has  ordered  as  a  donation  to  a 
college  in  Virginia.  This  telescope  is  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  its  kind,  and  is  intended  to  reveal  every- 
thing possible  in  the  heavens.  The  cost  of  the  in- 
strument will  not  range  far  from  forty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  disk  especially  attracted  my  eye,  and 
I  was  forced  to  ask  something  of  its  origin. 

"  The  object-glasses  which  we  use,"  said  Mr.  Clark, 
<<are  made  both  in  England  and  France.  The 
largest  one  that  I  ever  received  came  from  France. 
But  this  disk  was  made  in  Birmingham,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  procure 
plates  of  sufficient  purity.*' 

"As  I  now  see  it,  what  is  it  worth?" 

"  When  it  came  to  us  in  the  rough  state  it  was 
valued  at  four  hundred  dollars.  But  the  work  had 
only  begun.  In  the  first  place  it  required  three  years 
to  prepare  it,  the  different  melting  of  the  glass  ex- 
hibiting defects.  We  have  since  polished  it  and  fin- 
bhed  it  up,  and  it  is  now  worth  six  thousand  dollars." 

"How  many  telescopes  have  you  made,  Mr.  Clark?" 

"  I  cannot  say^  I  have  been  making  all  sizes 
since  i860,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  the  number.  My 
cheapest  instrument  cost  three  hundred  dollars ;  the 
National  Telescope  I  sold  for  forty -six  thousand  dol- 
la  rs.  The  recent  excitement  over  the  transit  of  Venus 
kept  me  pretty  busy.  I  made  eight  instruments  for 
the  observation  " 

"  How  long  were  yon  at  work  on  the  National 
Telescope?" 

"  Four  years.  The  instrument,  as  you  know,  is 
not  so  large  as  Lord  Rosse's,  but  in  power  and  effect 
it  has  never  been  equalled." 

Mr.  Clark  then  requested  me  to  follow  him  up 
stairs,  and  led  the  way  into  the  polishing  room.  As 
we  entered,  one  of  Mr.  Clark's  sons  was  at  work  pol- 
ishing an  object-glass.  The  old  gentleman  has  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  are  studiously  following  the  pro- 
fession of  their  sire.  I  could  not  help  remarkingthis  in- 
teresting fact  in  the  chapter  of  industrial  biography. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  sparkle  in 
his  eye ;  "  my  eldest  son,  whom  you  saw  down-stairs, 
first  began  the  manufacture  of  telescopes  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old.  I  had  always  intended  to 
send  him  to  college  to  get  a  liberal  education.  But 
— do  you  see  that  little  lathe?  It  is  the  first  I  ever 
owned,  and  I  use  it  still.  Well,  that  put  the  old 
Nicholas  into  his  head,  and  he  was  bound  to  do  as 
I  have  been  doing.  He  left  Andover,  where  he  was 
studying  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  I  was  just  beginning 
the  practical  study  of  optics  and  astronomy,  and  was 
painting  portraits  between  whiles.  He  became  in- 
terested  in  my  studies,  and  then  and  there  resolved 
to  become  a  telescope-maker." 

"  How  has  he  succeeded?" 


"  I  removed  to  Cambridge  and  built  an  observt. 
tbry.  Then  we  experimented  together,  for  one  csn 
do  nothing  without  experimenting,  you  know — snd 
after  a  while  we  made  a  reflecting  telescope.  One 
day  a  Harvard  professor  came  into  the  shop.  We 
showed  him  what  we  had  done,  and  remarked  that 
we  should  like  to  manufacture  instruments  onanim* 
proved  plan.  *  Get  your  stuff,  and  go  ahead,'  said 
he, '  something  will  come  of  it.'  We  acted  on  his 
advice,  and,  my  friend,  something  has  come  of  it" 

"  It  was  a  long  pull  and  a  sure  one,"  I  added. 

"  Yes ;  it  took  ten  years  to  establish  our  reputation. 
Professor  Newcomb,  whom  you  perhaps  know,  says 
that  now  we  have  no  competitors.  That's  gratifying, 
of  course." 

The  great  results  of  industrial  science  in  this  coim- 
try  are  but  slowly  recogfnized  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment, and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Morse.    This  reflection  prompted  me  to  ask : 

"  Who  was  it,  Mr.  Clark,  that  first  acknowledged 
your  claims  ?" 

"  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  of  England,  who  is 
well-known  for  his  measurements  of  double  stars, 
learned  that  I  was  manufacturing  instruments  of  sa- 
perior  quality  and  ordered  a  telescope  for  his  own 
use.  That  was  in  1853.  From  that  year  onward  my 
European  reputation  rapidly  increased,  and  countless 
orders  came  in  upon  me." 

<  Have  you  anything  new,  besides  the  McCoimick 
instrument,  or  in  progress  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  getting  ready  to  manufacture  a  tele- 
scope for  the  Austrian  government.  It  will  be  im* 
mense,  and  is  going  to  Vienna.  I  have  recently  been 
negotiating  with  the  trustees  of  Mr.  James  Lick,  of 
San  Francisco,  for  the  erection  of  an  instrument  in  a 
California  university.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  complete  the  contract." 

After  rambling  about  in  other  rooms  and  taking  note 
of  points  of  interest,  we  descended  into  the  garden. 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story,  sir,  if  I  have  not  talked 
too  long  already.  On  the  evening  of  Jan  31,  1852, 
my  eldest  son,  Alvin  G.  Clark,  pointed  a  newly-hn- 
ished  telescope  in  yonder  observatory  to  Sirius,  and, 
making  a  discovery,  said  to  me : 

"  Why,  father,  the  star  has  a  companion." 

"  I  looked  and  beheld  the  satellite.  Astronomers 
had  computed  the  volume  of  Sirius  to  be  about  two 
thousand  times  that  of  the  sun,  but  no  one,  not  even 
the  Egyptians  who  venerated  it,  had  ever  detected  an 
attendant  orb  of  the  star  that«B  retreating  farther  and 
farther  from  mortal  eye,  but  which  still  leads  the  sul- 
try season,  as  the  dog-star,  and  holds  its  place  in 
poetry  and  song." 

The  tidings  of  this  discovery  were  borne  all  over 
the  world,  and  every  known  telescope  was  pointed 
toward  the  stranger  whose  presence  had  been  pro- 
mulgated. The  French  Academy-  of  Sciences  be- 
stowed the  Lalanda  medal  upon  Mr.  Clark  for  the 
most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  year. 

In  departing,  I  said  to  Mr.  Clark,  "  You  have  ac- 
complished a  great  work,  and  I  think  that  you  now 
find  your  reward." 

"  I  have  worked  hard,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work 
yet  to  be  done.  Ah,  yes;  I  have  planned  more  than 
I  shall  ever  live  to  see  accomplished." 


An  excellent  mother,  writing  to  her  son  on  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  child,  says:  "  Give  him  an  educa- 
tion, that  his  life  may  be  useful ;  teach  him  religion, 
that  his  death  may  be  happy." 
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ACCENT. — The  subject  of  accent  has  been  often 
misunderstood  in  its  practical  application.  The 
regularly  returning  accent  of  measure  should  not  or^ 
dinarily  prevail  in  any  very  marked  manner.  Such  an 
accent  belongs  chiefly  to  a  lower  class  of  music,  which 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  mere  external  sense;  it  is 
heard,  and  indeed  is  often  the  only  element,  in  the 
music  of  savage  life.  The  march  and  the  dance  are 
somewhat  dependent  upon  it,  though  in  the  higher 
department  of  these  forms  of  music,  it  is  often  de- 
signedly hidden  by  higher  properties  for  a  short  time, 
or  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  trust  the  feet  without  it.  A 
regular  drum-like  recun^nce  of  it  in  vocal  music  is 
usually  at  variance  with  good  taste;  nor  does  it  be- 
long to  instrumental  music  of  a  high  order.  To  the 
fact  that  this  element  is  much  concealed  by  the  organ 
is  to  be  attributed  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  this 
noble  instrument,  and  one  which  renders  it  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  the  dignity,  solemnity  and  spiritual- 
ity of  divine  worship.  The  rhythmic  accent  which 
belongs  to  phrases,  sections  or  periods,  and  also  the 
rhetorical  accent  or  emphasis  belonging  to  emotion 
or  expression,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  they  are  essential  to  a  tasteful  and  appro- 
priate performance,  and  should  never  be  disregarded. 

Revival  OF  Music. — Within  a  few  years  there  has 
been  a  great  revival  of  mmsic  among  us,  and  notably  of 
choral  music.  Our  people  have  left  the  puritanical 
silence  and  stiffness  of  the  Fathers,  and  have  learned  to 
see  that  music  is  as  much  one  of  God*s  gifts  as  speech. 
Our  children  are  taught  to  sing  before  they  know  their 
letters.  We  pay  the  best  prices,  the  best  talent  of  the 
world  is  flowing  to  our  shores,  and  we  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  musical  people.  At  first  the  popular  heart 
was  content  with  the  brass  band  and  the  negro  minstrel 
concerts.  We  have  outgrown  all  that,  and  are  taking 
to  the  opera  and  oratorio.  Conservatories  are  spring- 
ing up  everywhere,  and  musical  festivals  are  becoming 
common.  Our  churches  have  felt  the  influence  of  this 
growth  of  general  musical  culture.  Every  little  chapel 
is  putting  up  its  organ,  and  endeavors  to  have  a  choir. 
In  church  music  we  have  improved  our  choirs  till  we 
have  become  actually  tired  of  them,  and  are  waking  up 
to  the  value  of  choral  music.  Congregational  singing 
is  reviving.  Our  young  people  are  all  taught  to  sing, 
and  we  are  surprised  at  the  treasure  of  musical  praise 
we  have  discovered,  lihe  choral  and  oratorio  societies 
are  showing  us  what  wonderful  effects  can  be  produced 
by  simply  massing  voices  on  plain  songs.  Psalm  tunes 
have  been  held  for  years  in  derision.  An  invitation  to 
spend  a  quiet  Sunday  evening  singing  tunes  has  been 
spurned  as  a  weak  invention  of  pious  dullness.  <*Psalm 
tunes,  indeed !  They  are  dreadful.  Who  cares  for 
them  !  Very  good  for  a  sleepy  prayer-meeting ;  but  to 
think  any  musical  person  would  condescend  to  sing 
one  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing  argues  an  ignorance 
as  deplorable  as  profound.''  So  the  young  miss  of  the 
quartette  has  said,  as  she  turned,  with  a  sniff  of  her 
pretty  heavenly-tending  nose,  to  her  ijiotetts  and  an- 
thems. **  Vaniias  vanitahtmP*  saith  the  musical 
preacher.  "  They  know  not  what  they  say.  A  choral 
— psalm-tune,  so-called  ^is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
end  majestic  forms  music  ever  assumes.  The  highest 
efforts  of  the  greatest  masters  have  been  spent  in 
writing  chorals."  The  reason  they  are  not  generally 
liked  is  plain.  They  are  not  properly  sung,  nor  are  the 
best  tunes  used.  In  time  we  shall  no  doubt  do  better, 
and  learn  to  give  them  the  high  position  they  deserve. 


Choral  Singing. — How  should  a  choral  be  sung, 
and  what  tunes  shall  we  select?  How  shall  we  know 
a  good  tune  when  we  hear  it?  In  answering  these 
questions,  I  shall  try  to  make  myself  understood  by 
the  unmusical  reader.  A  good  tune,  fit  to  be  sung  by 
the  congregation,  must  answer  Rossini's  question: 
"  Will  it  grind  ?"  For  instance,  America,  My  Coun 
try,  'tis  of  thee,  (God  Save  the  Queen),  is  a  regular 
hand-organ  tune.  It  will  grind  first-rate.  The  tune 
known  as  Dundee  is  better  still.  It  contains  but  two 
kinds  of  notes.  The  figures  i  and  2  represent  its 
character.  They  are  simple  numbers,  closely  related. 
The  tune  Arlington  has  four  kinds  of  notes,  that  may 
be  represented  by  the  figures  i,  2,  2^,  and  4.  This, 
you  see,  is  an  irregular  arrangement.  Tunes  contain- 
ing dotted  notes  are  not  the  best,  because  the  dotted 
note  destroys  that  straightforward,  exact,  and  mechan- 
ical character  that  appeals  so  directly  to  the  common 
idea  of  time  and  numbers.  In  brief^  the  best  chorals 
contain  notes  related  to  each  other  by  simple  numbers, 
like  Old  Hundred,  Dundee,  Luther's  Chant,  Mission- 
ary Hymn,  or  related  by  such  numbers  as  i,  2,  and  3, 
as  Balerma,  Dennis,  Olmutz,  Boylston,  and  others. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  diis  rule.  Certain 
tunes  possess  a  life  and  animation  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  over  any  ordinary  difficulties.  Handel's 
Christmas  and  the  Portuguese  Hymn  are  notable  ex- 
amples. If  you  take  pains  to  examine  the  best  Ger- 
man chorals,  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  they  contain  only 
two  kinds  of  notes — long  and  short  ones,  related  as 
I  to  2.  Simple  and  exact,  they  are  easily  caught,  and 
are  produced,  as  we  happen  to  know,  with  wonderful 
effect.  Having  seen  that  simplicity  of  form  and  me- 
chanical exactitude  are  the  standards  of  a  good  choral, 
let  us  see  what  more  they  should  have.  First,  asso- 
ciation. Old  Hundred  has  a  rather  dry  and  uninter- 
esting melody ;  yet  it  will  never  die.  It  has  become 
so  bound  up  with  our  dearest  thoughts,  and  connected 
with  our  most  sacred  occasions,  that  we  sing  it  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  wonder  why  we  love  such  a  dear, 
stupid  old  song.  Association  keeps  alive  many  a 
psalm  that  should  be  happily  forgotten.  The  tunes 
Mear  and  Marlow  might  well  be  expunged  from  our 
books,  as  too  dreary  for  any  cheerful  and  sensible 
Christian ;  yet  there  they  are  likely  to  stay  as  long  as 
you  and  I  live.  They  cling  to  existence  by  the  mere 
force  of  association.  Next,  the  tunes  must  be  pitched 
in  low  keys.  I  have  listened  to  congregational  sing- 
ing for  many  years,  and  I  have  never  heard  the  peo- 
ple sing  above  £  of  the  scale  with  ease.  The  peo- 
ple— men,  women  and  children — sing  the  melody ; 
and  I  find  this  the  limit  of  their  average  voices. 
They  can  go  higher ;  but  it  is  strained  and  unplea- 
sant, neither  edifying  nor  agreeable.  The  tunes  should 
have  a  simple  and  flowing  movement.  The  intervals 
or  steps  between  the  notes  should  not  be  wide  nor  un- 
l^sual.  "America"  has  a  remarkably  singing  melody, 
confined  within  seven  notes.  The  tune  Ward  keeps 
within  six ;  and  Naomi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  ever  written,  covers  only  five  notes.  Choral 
music  is  attracting  increased  attention  every  year.  It 
is  destined  to  grow  and  improve.  Let  us  bid  it  God- 
speed. May  the  day  soon  come  when  we  can  say : 
*•  Yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  the  Lord !" — Barnard. 

"Will  it  Grind?"— A  young  composer,  radiant 
with  new  ideas,  once  called  upon  Rossini  with  his 
roll  of  new  music.  Would  the  master  examine  his 
work  ?  The  master,  before  looking  at  the  sheets,  asked 
one  question :  "  Young  man,  will  it  grind?"  At  last 
we  see  the  good  of  the  thing.    The  great  composer 
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sees  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  hand-organ.  "  Will 
it  grind?"  Plainly,  Rossini  meant  that,  if  the  young 
man's  music  would  not  fit  a  hand-organ,  it  was  worth- 
less, in  one  sense.  Playful  and  trivial  remarks  often 
contain  a  deal  of  wisdom,  and  mean  more  than  they 
seem.  The  idea  of  using  a  hand-organ  as  a  test  for 
music  is  certainly  original.  Brushing  away  techni- 
calities, it  means  just  this.  A  song  that  is  simple  and 
singable  can  be  put  to  the  mechanical  stiffness  of  a 
mere  music  machine,  and  can  be  performed  by  steam 
or  hand-powei  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  recog- 
nized. Home,  Sweet  Home  and  The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer  belong  to  this  class.  Their  character  is  pro- 
nounced, distinct,  and  mechanical — mechanical  in  a 
good  sense.  They  conform  to  the  laws  of  rhythm, 
metre,  and  numbers.  Music  and  figures  are  inti- 
mately related.  The  barrel  of  the  hand-organ  turns 
round  in  a  fixed  space.  A  pin  set  in  at  a  certain 
place,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  diam- 
eter, will  sound  notes  on  the  organ  in  exactly  the 
same  relative  time,  whether  the  handle  is  turned  fast 
or  slow.  If  you  can  imagine  four  pins  on  the  barrel, 
at  equal  distances,  it  must  be  plain  that  the  musical 
tones  will  follow  each  other  with  mechanical  preci- 
sion, at  whatever  rate  they  may  be  produced.  The 
sense  of  numbers  and  order  in  music  is  innate  in  all. 
Every  one  can  beat  time  to  a  clearly-defined  melody. 
It  is  the  musically  cultivated  who  go  beyond,  and 
enjoy  music  not  having  this  marked  mechanical  fea- 
ture. Of  course,  you  will  not  think  that  Rossini, 
when  he  asked  if  the  young  man's  music  would  grind, 
meant  that  all  music  must  conform  to  this  severe  test. 
Far  from  it.  He  probably  meant  that,  to  be  popular, 
to  have  a  singing  character,  aftd  to  appeal  to  the  great 
mass  of  men  and  women,  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
ground  out  on  the  organ.  The  opera  of  Martha  is 
neither  deep  nor  powerful,  yet  it  is  very  popular. 
Every  song  in  it  can  be  ground  on  a  machine.  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Symphony,  the  giant  effort  of  a  master 
mind,  is  utterly  unfit  for  a  hand-organ.  The  opera  is 
simple,  rhythmical,  and  melodious.  The  symphony 
is  involved,  abounds  in  intricate  rhythm,  and  displays 
a  bewildering  maze  of  beautiful  and  picturesquely  ir- 
regular ideas.  The  crowds  flock  to  the  opera  house, 
but  only  the  student  and  the  lover  of  high  art  gather 
in  the  orchestral  temple  where  the  master  speaks  a 
language  not  bom  of  earth.  Now,  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment  imagine,  that  the  simple  and  mechanically  exact 
music  is  poor,  or  to  be  despised.  Precision  and  clear- 
ness of  outline  are  two  of  the  great  canons  of  all  art. 
Beethoven  is  as  exact  as  Flantow,  but  in  a  higher  way. 
If  his  music  cannot  always  he  ground,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  hand-organ,  and  not  of  the  music. — Barnard. 

Keeping  Time. — ^An  accurate  observance  of  time- 
measurement  is  of  great  importance  in  music,  and  too 
much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to  the  subject  by 
the  teacher.  Let  the  movement  of  the  hand  in  beam- 
ing time  be  instantaneous  and  exact;  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  should  reach  the  point  of  rest,  down  or  up, 
at  the  instant  the  sound  of  the  word  by  which  the 
motion  is  described,  is  uttered  or  is  heard.  In  order 
to  beat  the  time  slowly  and  equally,  or  to  mark  the 
divisions  accurately,  let  the  pupils  describe  the  mo- 
tions by  saying,  **downward-beat,  upward-beat;** 
this  will  help  to  prevent  acceleration.  Let  the  pupils 
in  their  first  attempt  to  beat  the  time,  describe  the 
beats  aloud,  afterwards  in  a  whisper,  and  finally  let 
them  beat  in  silence,  thinking  only  of  the  words  by 
which  the  beats  are  described.  Counting  should  not 
bd  discontinued;  there  is  no  better  way,  perhaps,  of 


marking  the  divisions  of  time,  or  of  bounding  meas. 
ures,  than  by  counting ;  and  pupils  should  be  encour- 
aged from  the  beginning  to  form  the  habit  of  cottnting 
mentally.  Yet  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
beating  time  and  keeping  time,  which  is  not  always  ap. 
predated ;  and  it  is  probably  more  common  forsingen 
to  regulate  their  beating  by  their  singing,  than  it  is  for 
them  to  regulate  their  singing  by  their  beating.  While 
we  regard  the  ability  to  beat  time  accurately  as  im- 
portant to  the  pupil,  experience  has  taught  us  to  rely 
more  upon  that  intuitive  rhythmic  feeling  which  is 
possessed  by  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  one  to  possess,  in  order 
to  become  an  accurate  timist.  Rousseau  says:  "The 
more  time  is  beaten  the  less  it  is  kept.**  This  ap* 
pears  to  be  too  strongly  expressed  :  for,  in  the  train- 
ing process  of  singing-classes,  it  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  accustom  the  pupils  to  indicate  the  time  at  first  by 
an  outward  visible  motion,  afterwards  by  one  that 
will  be  felt  by  themselves,  though  it  may  not  be  seen 
by  others.  Inste&d  of  requiring  a  whole  class  to 
beat  while  they  sing,  it  may  often  be  better  to  appoint 
one  or  more  to  stand  and  beat  the  time  while  the 
others  sing,  and  especially  for  each  member  of  the 
class  to  keep  an  eye  constantly  upon  the  beating  of 
the  teacher.  In  concert  music^  none  but  the  conduct- 
or should  make  the  slightest  motion  of  the  head,  arm 
or  body,  and  especially  let  every  one  carefully  avoid 
stamping  with  his  feet.  In  ordinary  church-music, 
no  audible  nor  visible  beating  by  the  conductor,  or 
by  any  one  else,  should  be  permitted.  It  is  a  sign  of 
vulgarity,  or  certainly  of  a  want  of  taste  and  cultiva* 
tion,  for  one  to  be  making  ridiculous  noddings  of  the 
head,  or  see-sawings  of  the  body,  while  playing  on 
the  pianoforte  or  other  instrument,  or  while  listening 
to  music. — T,  F,  Seward, 

The  Blackboard. — Lessons  in  music  written  on 
the  blackboard  the  moment  they  are  wanted  are  aU 
ways  more  interesting  to  pupils  than  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  a  book.  The  teacher  should  accustom  him- 
self to  write  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  should  de- 
pend more  upon  the  blackboard  lessons  than  upon 
any  others.     The  board  should  have  the  lines  of  the 
staff  painted  upon  it,  so  as  to  save  the  time  of  the 
teacher.    The  staff,  without  clefs,  should  also  be  so  cut 
into  the  slates  of  the  pupils  that  it  may  always  be  ready 
for  use  when  they  are  called  upon  to  write  what  is 
sung,  as  well  as  to  sing  what  is  written.    The  time 
which  is  occupied  in  writing  a  lesson  is  not  lost  in  a 
well  regulated  school,  for  the  pupils  will  watch  the 
movements  of  the  teacher  with  interest,  and  will  ex- 
amine each  note  and  character  as  it  is  written.    It 
may  also  at  times  be  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  have 
his  pupils  name  the  tones  as  he  writes  them.    No 
written  lessons  can  possibly  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  blackboard.     If  all  the  teachers  in  the 
world  should  set  themselves  to  writing  lessons,  and 
all  the  printers  in  the  world  should  be  employed  to 
print  them,  and  all  the  shops  should  be  full  of  the 
books  containing  them,  and  all  the  pupils  in  ^e 
world  should  have  all  the  money  in  the  world  with 
which  to  purchase. all  the  books  of  printed  lessons  in 
the  world,  and  every  pupil  should  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  every  book  that  was  ever  printed,  still  the 
necessity  for  the  blackboard  would  remain.   It  migW 
indeed  be  sup6rsede4  in  part  by  a  sufficiency  of 
printed  lessons,  so  far  as  practical,  vocal  exercises  are 
concerned ;  but  yet  for  these  it  can  never  be  given  up 
by  a  good  teacher ;   but  even  if  it  were  given  up 
for  these,  it  would  still  be  needed  constantly  for  lh« 
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illustration  &i  such  subjects  as  will  be  constantly  com- 
ing up  in  teaching.  The  idea  of  giving  up  the  black- 
board is  preposterous,  and  any  one  who  entertains  the 
thought  of  doing  without  one,  proves  conclusively 
that  he  cannot  possibly  be  a  good  practical  teacher. 
Perhaps  our  language  on  this  point  may  appear  to  be 
strong,  but  surely  there  is  no  subject  on  which  we  feel 
a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  this.  That  the 
black-board  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every 
well-fumished  school-room,  whatever  be  the  subject 
taught,  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  good  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  all  departments  of  school- 
teaching.  It  is  needed,  too,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  a  course ;  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  a  few  of 
the  first  lessons,  and  then  to  be  given  up ;  its  use  is 
never  to  be  wholly  discontinued. —  T,  F.  Seward. 

The  Teacher. — The  teacher,  while  giving  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  music,  should  avoid  singing  too  much 
with  his  pupils.     When  they  sing  he  should  usually 
listen,  and  when  he  sings  they  should  listen ;  this  will 
enable  them  to  imitate  his  example,  and  him  the  bet- 
ter to  observe  their  faults.     His  example  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  singing,  as  in  all  other  things,  for 
not  only  is  example  more  p>owerful  than  precept,  but 
good  taste  or  good  style  can  here  be  communicated  in 
no  other  way.  When  he  wishes  to  correct  a  fault,  let 
him  give  an  illustration  of  it,  or  contrast  a  bad  exam 
pie  with  a  better  one.  The  bad  example  may  perhaps 
be  caricatured,  to  render  the  contrast  stronger,  in 
which  case  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  pupils  to  choose 
which  of  the  two  examples  they  should  imitate.     It 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  correct  faults  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  speaking  to  his  pupils  he  should  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  the  tones  themselves,  the 
names  of   the    tones,    the  syllables    that    are    ap- 
plied to  tones,  and  the  notes  representing  the  tones. 
Also,  between  singing  by  syllables,  by  words,  by  rote, 
and  by  note.     We  sing  by  rote  when  we  catch  the 
tunc  by  ear ;  we  sing  by  note  when  we  interpret  the 
notes,  or  sing  from  the  written  characters.    Taste, 
style,  and  appropriate  expression  both  as  relates,  to 
tones  and  words,  should  receive  careful  attention  from 
the  very  first  lesson.  As  to  the  selections  for  singing, 
never  introduce  into  a  children's  class,  or  any  other 
class,  low,  do^^erel  verse.     Let  the  words  selected  be 
mainly  of  a  cheerful  character,  always  such  as  will 
interest,  and  often  such  as  must  elevate  the  tone  of  the 
pupil's  thought.     Shut  out  entirely  from  the  school 
that  buffoonery,  waggery,  and  low,  vulgar  merriment 
which  attend  a  certain  class  of  songs  more  or  less 
popular. 

Notation  in  Music. — The  common  system  of  no- 
tation which  prevails  in  all  civilized  nations,  dates 
as  far  hack  as  the  tenth  century.  It  underwent  many 
changes,  and  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  characters 
became  very  complicated  ;  but  these  were  gradually 
dropped,  until  it  was  so  simplified  as  to  be  fully  sat- 
isfactory to  all  real  musicians.  It  continues  to  be  so 
to  all  those  whose  musical  knowledge  is  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject ; 
others,  however,  having  but  little  practical  musical 
knowledge,  though  perhaps  learned  and  excellent 
men,  have  often  attempted  to  introduce  other  systems. 
We  have  seen  many  such,  both  European  and  Amer- 
ican, but  no  one  which  did  not  seem  to  prove  that 
its  author  had  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  music. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  invent  any  system  of  no- 
tation furnishing  so  great  facility  for  reading  all  kinds 
of  music,  as  does  that  now  in  use.  Any  teacher  who 
pursues  a  method  of  instruction  in  which  no  sign  or 


character  is  presented  to  the  pupil  until  it  is  needed  as 
a  symbol  of  something  which  is  already  known,  will 
soon  be  fully  convinced  of  the  following  things :  The 
common  system  of  notation  is  as  easy,  being  thus 
gradually  introduced,  as  it  is  possible  that  any  system 
can  be;  2.  It  contains  all  the  characters  necessary 
to  represent  the  established  facts  of  tones ;  and  3.  It 
contains  no  signs  or  characters  but  such  as  are  ac 
tually  needed.  In  its  commencement  it  is  sufficient- 
ly simple  for  a  little  child,  and  in  its  expansion  it 
becomes  sufficiently  extensive  to  record  the  inspira- 
tions of  a  Beethoven !  It  has  been  truly  said  that, 
<*in  its  present  actual  condition,  musical  notation  is 
a  complete  and  logical  system,  which  can  no  longer 
be  changed  without  injury. — Seward, 

Musical  Trash. — I  wish  to  express  my  unfeigned 
disgust  at  the  flood  of  musical  trash  that  is  annually 
poured  from  our  music  publishing  houses  in  the  shape 
of  new  tune-books.  Every  fresh  book  must  contain 
new  and  original  music.  The  old  tunes  must  be 
mangled  past  recognition,  and  the  compiler  must  rack 
his  brains  to  invent  new  and  more  dreadful  abortions, 
labeled  with  astounding  names,  and  called  tunes.  If 
all  the  organists  in  the  country  were  to  meet  in  con- 
vention, and  then  vote  on  the  best  and  most  useful 
chorals,  they  would  blot  out  of  existence  nine-tenths  of 
these  tunes,  and  give  us  a  list  of  not  over  one  hun- 
dred congregational  tunes  of  real  merit.  There  are  at 
least  twenty-four  hundred  pages  of  new  tunes  pub- 
lished every  year.  Of  these  how  many  are  worth  the 
paper  they  are  printed  upon  ?  Perhaps  a  dozen  tunes. 
Taking  all  the  civilized  people  in  the  world  together, 
it  is  found  that  only  one  man  in  a  million  is  a  musi- 
cal composer  of  real  genius.  Plenty  of  people  can 
pick  out  a  tune  on  the  piano.  They  are  not  com- 
posers. We  have  in  the  United  States  a  few  men,  like 
Zundel  and  Tuckerman,  who  can  write  a  choral.  The 
music  they  give  us  will  live.  As  for  the  rest,  to  the 
trunk-maker  with  it !  A  poor  tune-book  will  make 
first-class  kindling.  To  the  fire  with  the  rubbish,  and 
let  the  smoke  rise  as  grateful  incense  to  pure  art. — 
Barnard. 

Don't  Drag. — How  should  the  congregation  sing? 
With  animation  and  pleasure,  as  if  they  liked  it.  Let 
the  tune  be  announced  in  a  clear,  emphatic,  and  per- 
haps lively  manner,  and  let  the  people  take  it  up  boldly 
and  quickly.  "  Push  things."  There  is  more  danger 
of  dying  of  dullness  than  galloping  into  an  unseemly 
canter.  In  a  plain  choral 4Jie  time  may  be  quite  rapid, 
if  the  last  note  of  each  line  is  held  slightly.  Most  peo- 
ple cannot  hold  a  long  breath,  and  unless  they  sing  fast 
cannot  sing  at  all.  Rather  than  drag  the  psalm  out  in- 
to the  dreary  funeral-procession  pace  commonly  heard, 
we  had  better  be  a  little  too  gay.  It  is  the  slow  and 
heavy  style  of  performance  that  has  brought  church 
music  into  certain  disrepute  that  it  does  not  deserve. 

One  Sunday,  after  the  choir  at  Oberlin  College  had 
sung  without  distinctly  pronouncing  the  words.  Presi- 
dent Finney,  in  his  prayer,  alluded  to  the  choir  as  fol- 
lows :  "  O  Lord,  we  have  sung  an  anthem  to  Thy 
praise.  Thou  knowest  the  words,  but  we  do  not.  We 
do  pray  Thee  that  those  who  led  us  .may  open  their 
mouths,  that  we  may  know  what  they  say,  that  we 
may  jdin  in  Thy  praise.  May  they  not  sing  to  be  heard 
of  men.  May  they  not  mock  Thee,  and  offend  Thy 
people  or  the  house  of  God,  by  making  a  display  of 
themselves." 

A  recent  traveler  says :  "  What  always  impressed 
me  more  than  anything  else  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
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has  been  the  entire  absence  of  cheerful  and  invigorat- 
ing music,  especially  from  the  children.  You  never 
hear  them  singing  in  the  huts.  I  never  heard  a  song 
that  deserves  the  name  in  the  streets  or  houses  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  One  heavy  burden  of  voiceless 
sadness  seemed  to  rest  upon  that  forsaken  land.'' 


THE  CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE. 


THIS  homely  phrase  receives  daily  illus- 
trations in  almost  every  family  and 
every  community.  A  man  who  has  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  one  who  realizes  constantly,  not 
only  that  a  certain  effect  will,  without  fail, 
follow  a  certain  cause  j  but,  also,  in  general, 
that  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects, 
will  never  be  guilty  of  placing  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  so  tospesJc — ^he  will  never  anticipate 
any  desired  result  without  having  first  put  into 
operation  the  desired  cause. 

Matters  so  common-place  and  patent  as 
the  fact  that  he  who  hopes  for  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  or  potatoes  must  sow  the  one  and  plant 
the  other,  are  familiar  to  the  meanest  appre- 
hension ;  the  uniform  results  impress  the  feel- 
ing of  sequence  upon  all  minds  above  the 
grade  of  idiocy. 

But,  in  many  other  cases  where  the  recur- 
rences are  not  so  frequent,  and  especially 
where  the  results  are  of  an  intellectual  or  moral 
character,  there  is  the  most  lamentable  con- 
fusion in  the  popular  mind.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  case  of  the  old  man  who  firmly  be- 
lieved, (giving,  in  court,  histestimony  of  that 
belief,)  that  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands  was 
the  building  of  Tenterden  steeple.  He  had 
observed  that  the  choking  up  of  the  harbor 
by  the  sand,  had  commenced,  and  increased 
pari  passu,  with  the  erection  of  the  steeple, 
and  therefore  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  building  of  Tenterden  steeple  was  the 
cause  of  Goodwin  Sands. 

Equally  absurd  are  the  causes  which  are 
frequently  assigned  to  certain  social  and  po- 
litical results,  and  equally  absurd  is  the  ex- 
pectation that  certain  desired  effects  may  be 
brought  about  without  the  necessary  prepara- 
tory expenditure  of  time  and  means. 

The  parent  who  expects  his  son  to  turn  out 
a  truthful  and  honorable  man,  while  he  him- 
self sets  that  son  an  example  which  is  any- 
thing but  truthful  and  honorable,  will,  almost 
certainly  find  himself  bitterly  disappointed  ; 
and  he  who  hopes  that  his  children  will  ac- 
quire the  intelligence  which  will  fit  them  for 
a  respectable  career,  the  integrity  which  will 
sustain  them  in  it,  or  those  agreeable  man- 
ners which  will  smooth  their  way  in  life,  while 


he  allows  them  to  associate  habilbally  with 
the  common  blackguards  of  the  street,  will 
discover,  when  too  late,  that  he  has  made  a 
radical  mistake  in  his  calculations,  and  that 
such  results  will  not  come  of  such  causes,  that 
such  ends  cannot  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
such  means. 

There  is  entirely  too  great  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  shift  all  responsi- 
bility from  the  individual  to  the  state.  Good 
laws  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  requisite  for 
the  development  of  a  good  nation^  charac- 
ter ;  and,  to  make  a  particular  application  of 
the  general  principle,  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  the  whole  responsibility  of  educating  a 
community  rightly  rests  upon  those  whose 
official  duty  it  is  to  fulfill  certain  functions 
connected  with  the  common  schools  and  pri- 
vate seminaries.  But  this  is  a  disastrous  mis- 
take, and  the  sooner  all  parents  and  guardians 
come  to  see  and  feel  that  they  themselves  have 
important  duties  to  perform  in  conjunction 
with  school  directors,  trustees,  and  teachers, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  commonwealth. 
Character  is  developed  principally  in  the 
family,  and  although  judicious  legislators, 
superintendents  and  teachers  may  do  much 
toward  remedying  defects  resulting  from  bad 
home  management,  nevertheless,  if  parents 
neglect  their  duties  such  functionaries  can 
accomplish  comparatively  little  of  what  they 
design.  To  expect  the  formation  of  a  noble 
character  outside  of  the  home,  where  it  should 
begin,  and,  in  the  main,  be  carried  on,  is 
certainly  to  "put  the  cart  before  the  horse." 


'ERRORS  IN  EDUCATION." 


IN  the  December  number  of  Thejaurfuu 
is  an  article  under  the  above  heading,  in 
which  the  writer  criticises  our  school  system. 
In  speaking  of  the  American  citizen  in  con- 
nection with  it,  he  says: 

"  So  fanatical  is  his  belief  in  it,  as  it  now  exists, 
that  no  power  on  earth  can  persuade  him  that  certain 
changes  would  be  advantageous,  and  that  this  most 
beloved  hobby  in  his  stable  has  very  many  faults  that 
might  be  corrected  easily  if  he  were  not  so  prejudiced 
as  to  be  blind  to  them." 

While  it  is  true  that  Americans  look  with 
pride  upon  our  school  system,  it  is  not  true 
that  we  are  so  fanatical  that  no  correction 
can  be  made  in  it,  for  we  are  a  reasonable 
people ;  and  when  the  writer  or  any  other 
party  shall  have  convinced  us  that  certain 
changes  will  improve  our  system,  these 
changes  will  be  made.  But  in  order  to  effect 
this  result,  something  must  be  done  beyond 
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reiterating  the  statement  that  changes  should 

be  made,  for  the  American  people  will  not 

receive  assertions  for  argument^  nor  bombast 

for  reason. 

«  The  primal,  and  naturally  the  greatest  evil  in  our 
educational  system,  is  that  it  is  too  systematic  alto- 
gether." 

What  does  our  system,  as  a  system,  pro- 
pose to  do?  Simply  nothing,  except  to 
afford  every  one  the  means  of  securing  an 
education.  The  system  nowhere  says  the 
empirical  sciences,  shall  be  studied  to  the 
total  or  partial  exclusion  of  the  rational — it 
nowhere  prescribes  that  the  historical  sciences 
are  to  be  taught  in  preference  to  the  formal — 
it  nowhere  obliges  any  person  to  study  any 
particular  branch.  Then  how  can  the  sys- 
tem be  too  systematic  when  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  studies  is  left  with  the  people  ?  If  the 
privileges  afforded  by  our  educationaf  sys- 
tem are  abused,  the  people  are  responsible. 
So  the  author's  reasoning  in  this  particular 
is  nugatory.  But  are  its  privileges  abused  ? 
If  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  many,  and 
not  of  the  few,  in  the  organization  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  is  abuse,  then  we  frankly 
admit  they  are  abused. 

"  Our  common  school  system  is  an  iron  mould,  into 
which  the  children  are  made  to  fit.'' 

The  author  tells  us  this,  yet  in  almost  the 

next  sentence  he  proves  it  to  be  the  most 

flexible  arrangement  possible;    for,    if  his 

base-ballists  had  been  more  closely  fitted  to 

an  iron  mould,  he  would  never  have  been 

under  the  perplexing  necessity  of  getting  up 

a  **cachinnation  extorting*'  article.      The 

fact  is,  the  system  is  all  right,  but  the  mode 

of  administering  it  is  sometimes  all  wrong; 

and  many  poor  teachers  are  to  be  found  who 

are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and  public 

nuisances.     But  why  charge  the  system  with 

the  faults  of  individuals,  and  calumniate, 

without  exception,  all  teachers  in  words  like 

the  following? 

<*  The  chief  ambition  of  all  teachers  seems  to  be  to 
cram,"  &c. 

Now,  all  teachers  do  not  cram  more  than 
the  community  requires.  They  are  public 
servants,  and  must  please  parents  as  well  as 
instruct  children.  They  have  a  thousand 
difficulties  with  which  to  contend,  that  an 
editor  knoii(rs  nothing  of,  unless  he  has  been 
a  teacher.  For  example,  the  pupil  may  have 
been  taught  by  an  ignorant  mother  that  call- 
ing the  words  of  a  paragraph  is  reading,  or 
may  bring  word,  backed  by  a  father,  **I 
want  to  go  through  the  arithmetic."  The 
teacher  must  heed  this  suggestion,  and 
"cram,"  or  be  in  a  continual  broil,  or  lose 


his  position.  Remember,  we  do  not  approve 
of  cramming,  but  maintain  that  neither  the 
system  nor  th^  teacher  is  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  people,  and  they  alone  can  remedy 
the  evil  when  they  please. 

Again,  a  great  deal  of  this  so-called 
"cramming"  is  misnamed.  For  instance, 
most  children  have  an  aversion  to  reading 
and  spelling  books,  and  would  much  rather 
look  at  pictures  in  a  geography,  or  make 
caricatures  of  some  kind — the  more  ridicu- 
lous the  better.  If  the  teacher  attempts  to 
put  such  pupils  down  to  hard  work,  the  fav- 
orite cry  is  soon  heard,  and  "cram"  is  be- 
coming about  as  popular  a  word  with  a  cer- 
tain class  as  was  the  cry  of  "unconstitutional" 
during  the  rebellion. 

"  What  can  be  the  use  of  stuffing  a  pupil  in  a  high 
school  with  logic,  geometry,  rhetoric,  chemistry  and 
astronomy,  when  he  or  she  will  probably  have  to 
commence  the  stem  business  of  life  as  clerk  in  a  gro- 
cery, or  a  trier-on  of  bonnets,  &c.  ?" 

What  can  be  the  use?  To  give  the  pupil 
something  more  than  he  can  gather  by  the 
five  senses,  or  to  give  him  what  the  author 
says  he  ought  to  have,  "a  plain,  sound,  gen- 
eral education .  * '  Suppose  the  pupil  does  be- 
come a  "clerk  or  a  trier-on  of  bonnets ;"  the 
gratification  that  he  will  derive  in  a  life-time 
will  amply  repay  him  for  the  cost  and  per- 
plexity of  gaining  an  education.  By  the 
logic  which  has  been  "stuffed"  into  him,  he 
can  reason ;  by  the  rhetoric,  he  can  see  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  language;  by  the 
geometry,  he  will  know  something  of  the 
process  of  ascertaining  the  distance  to  the 
sun  in  the  late  transit  of  Venus;  by  the 
chemistry-r-I  don't  know,  as  that  was  not 
"crammed"  into  me;  by  the  astronomy,  he 
will  not  call  it  a  flaunting  lie  to  hear  that 
the  world  sweeps  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  68,000  miles  an  hour. 

If  he  has  been  fitted  neatly  xuXjo  this  "iron 
mould,"  he  will  not  be  likely  to  perplex  his 
customers  by  asking  "how  far  they  think  it 
is  to  the  edge  of  the  world ;"  nor  request  the 
town  council  to  disallow  the  boys  riding  on 
the  sidewalks  on  their  "three-wheeled  sioshi- 
pedes ;^'  nor  tell  some  country  chap  next 
day  after  election  that  "some  of  the  returns 
are  received,  but  we  haint  got  the  fiill  cur- 
tails;'^ nor  go  to  a  dentist  to  have  his 
"optic  nerve  extracted ;"  nor  state  that  "J. 
G.  Holland  is  the  author  of  Gold  Fool;'* 
nor,  like  the  old  lady  whose  daughter  had  a 
suitor  not  in  favor  with  the  family,»remark, 
"Just  wait  till  Richard  and  Dianthe  come 
home;  they  will  put  a  depot  (veto)  on  it." 

These  sentences,  and  many  others  equally 
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absurd,  have  been  spoken  in  our  hearing, 
and  they  did  not  overwhelm  us  with  a  sense 
of  the  * 'crammed"  condition  of  the  speak- 
ers' minds. 

'*  The  teachers  are  mere  automatic  machines,  who 
hear  lessons  viva  voce^  and  cannot  stop  the  whole 
class  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  some  child  who 
cannot  learn  to  repeat  anything  without  understand- 
ing it." 

Here  the  author  makes  an  unjust  charge 
against  teachers.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate,  he  will  find  that  teachers  work 
as  much  from  will-force  as  do  most  editors, 
and  that  they  have  also  as  many  independent 
idea^.  He  will  find  teachers  endeavoring 
not  to  have  their  pupils  make  "parrot-like** 
recitations,  but  to  understand  their  work. 
In  very  many  cases,  if  the  pupil  does  not 
understand  his  lesson,  it  is  probably  because 
he  has  trifled  away  his  study  hours,  or  spent 
them  in  some  kind  of  mischief. 

The  writer  "throws  himself  into  the  breach 
for  the  sake  of  the  rising  generation."  It  is 
to  be  feared  his  efforts  will  tend  more  to 
create  disorder  in  schools  than  to  work  re- 
form in  the  system ;  for  there  is  a  powerful 
element  in  our  country,  opposed  to  our  free 
schools,  looking  for  well-written  articles,  to 
use  as  fulcrums  upon  which  to  work  its  levers 
to  overturn  the  whole  scheme.  What  we 
want  for  the  success  of  our  school  system  isy 
a  higher  appreciation  of  teachers'  duties  and 
efforts,  a  higher  standard  of  morals  in  gen- 
eral, and  better  home  culture  for  the  chil- 
dren. Then  the  first  duty  of  teachers  will 
not  be  an  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  of 
badly-managed  families ;  and  instructors  and 
communities  will  not  so  frequently  collide. 

M.    O.    CAMPBELL. 


PEDAGOGIC  CULTURE. 


BY  culture  we  latdXi  positive  character.  It  is 
not  *  *bookishness'  *  for  although  popularly 
confounded,  the  qualities  expre^ed  by  these 
words  are  generically  distinct,  because  while 
both  accept  the  axiom,  "  He  that  would  be 
wise  must  study ;"  the  first  clings  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  and  the  second  follows  the 
spirit.  Culture  never  forgets  that  even  the 
best  books  are  only  helps  to  the  acquisition 
of  wisdom.  Bookishness  is  content  to  re- 
gard the  study  of  the  book  as  the  study  of 
the  subject  itself.  Culture  is  always  critical 
and  tests  the  merits  of  every  work  in  the  cru- 
cible of  an  enlightened  judgment ;  bookish- 
ness presumes  on  the  accuracy  of  every  author 
who  comes  well  recommended. 


Education  is  development,  and  that  in- 
struction which  dojes  not  lead  the  pupil  to 
think  and  speak  for  himself  is  of  little  value 
in  practical  life.  How  to  secure  this  end  is 
the  problem  of  the  age  and  it  can  never  be 
accomplished  successfully  until  the  teaehers 
themselves  are  educated  to  feel  the  superi- 
ority of  culture  over  bookishness.  Whether 
any  just  regard  is  generally  paid  tp  this  dis- 
tinction at  present  we  leave  the  cnaracter  of 
the  public  examinations  of  teachers  to  testify. 
If  the  narrow  limits  of  the  class  books  are  a 
fair  criterion  of  their  mental  status,  of  course 
their  supremacy  ought  to  be  maintained ;  if 
not,  the  other  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

Culture  involves  both  mental  and  moral 
character.  Hence  an  acquaintance  with  both 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  lies  at  the  basis 
of  self-culture.  To  be  ignorant  of  these 
sciences  and  yet  occupy  the  position  of  school 
teacher,  is  a  bold  presumption  indeed.  The 
vocation  of  teaching  deals  directly  and  ex* 
pressly  with  the  human  mind,  and  he  surely 
cannot  lead  on  the  minds  of  others  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  laws  which  govern  his  own  1 
Next  in  importance  are  the  dialectical  sciences 
— the  art  of  reasoning  3nA  the  art  o{ discourse. 
The  first  guides  the  searcher  after  truth  in  the 
noble  path  of  reason  and  the  second  aids  him 
in  so  conveying  his  ideas  that  they  may  be 
clearly  and  impressively  understood.  The 
value  of  either  to  the  teacher  is  too  apparent 
to  need  further  comment. 

The  importance  of  the  physical  sciences  is 
now  generally  conceded  by  all  educators. 
Their  scope  covers  a  wide  field,  but  they  yield 
to  the  patient  toiler  a  rich  reward.  It  must, 
however,  never  be  forgotten  that  child  or 
man  gains  nothing  by  cramming  with  words 
and  phrases  divorced  from  ideas,  and  that  to 
smatter  and  dabble  with  profound  themes 
will  produce  no  matured  fruit.  The  value 
of  classical  study  as  a  means  of  culture  is  un- 
doubted, but  to  an  adult  it  is  not  always  the 
most  profitable  expenditure  of  time. 

To  at  once  quicken  the  imagination  and 
lead  to  profitable  meditation  there  is  per- 
haps no  study  which  will  compare  with 
history.  He  who  lives  in  its  pages  lives  not 
only  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  gone  before.  It  is  not  so  much  its 
chronology  as  the  human  development  with 
which  it  is  co-related,  and  the  scenic  combi- 
nations and  transformations  of  which  it 
forms  the  stage.  When  thus  regarded  it  can 
not  foil  to  broaden  our  ideas  and  expand  the 
kindly  sympathies  of  the  soul.  In  the 
knowledge  of  those  principles  which  gave 
force  to  great  events,  and  especially  in  the 
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causes  which  promote  or  retard  the  growth  of 

liberty,  we  have  philosophical  history. 

The  aesthetic  taste  which  delights  in  the 
beauties  of  forms  and  colors  and  sounds, 
standsclosely  related  to  that  "  sweetness  and 
light"  which  pertains  to  the  highest  cgjturi, 
while  biography,  poetry  and  standard  fiction, 
in  exhibiting  ideals  of  a  higher  life,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  our  moral  sensibility. 
Of  books  suggesting  freshest  pathways  of 


thought,  the  works  of  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and 
Spencer  form  a  trinity  that,  perhaps,  can- 
not be  equaled.  Science  thinks.  Art  applies, 
and  for  the  expression  of  thought,  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  graceful  style,  we  know  of  no  authors 
to  be  compared  with  Macaulay,  Irving  and 
Tennyson.  As  to  the  influence  of  mathemat- 
ical studies  on  culture,  we  hold  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  that  they  have  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  this  matter.  Manhattan. 


W  Egive  above  an  engravingof  the  school 
building  lately  finished  at  Blossburg, 
Tioga  CO.,  Pa.  It  is  on  a  hill-side  immedi- 
ately facing  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
very  substantial,  neat  and  well-arranged  brick 
building.  The  basement  contains  the  heat- 
ers, fuel  rooms  and  two  front  rooms,  each 
32  by  34  feet,  which  will  be  fitted  up  when  re- 


quired. The  first  floor  has  two  entrances, 
one  on  each  side,  with  a  hall-way  running 
through  the  centre,  and  four  school-rooms, 
each  33  by  34  feet.  Each  room  is  lighted  by 
four  large  windows.  A  convenient  ward- 
robe is  attached  to  each  room.  The  rooms 
will  seat  sixty  pupils  each.  The  upper  floor 
is  reached  by  two  staircases,  and  contains  a 
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large  study  hall,  40  by  54  feet,  two  recitation 
rooms,  each  13  by  18  feet,  and  two  large  ward- 
robes. The  ceilings  are  14  and  15  feet  high. 
The  ventilating  arrangements  are  very  com- 
plete, and  yet  extremely  simple  in  their  char- 
acter. Each  room  is  well  supplied  with 
black-boards.  The  building  is  heated  by 
three  portable  furnaces  placed  in  the  base- 
ment ;  the  three  cost  ^^550.00.  The  build- 
ing is  well  finished  throughout;  the  basement 
walls  are  of  stone,  the  walls  of  the  upper 
stories  are  of  brick,  the  roof  is  covered  with 
iron,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  open 
belfry.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  ex- 
clusive of  heaters  and  furniture,  was  but  |io,- 
500,  and  as  the  two  floors  will  seat  upwards 
of  400  children,  it  is  certainly  a  very  cheap 
building.  It  was  designed  and  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Albert  N.  Dabb,  Architect,  re- 
siding at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  who  has  for 
several  years  given  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
to  school  architecture.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  April  and  finished  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  trustees  and  the  builders  deserve 
crecit  for  the  energy  shown  in  pushing  the 
work  forward  so  rapidly.  The  new  building 
makes  a  great  contrast  with  the  old,  rickety, 
dilapidated,  worn-out  frame  building  that  had 
so  long  been  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  place. 

At  the  dedication  last  November,  the 
building  was  crowded,  and  hundreds  went 
away  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Mr.  M.  Ely, 
president  of  the  Board,  presided ;  and  inter- 
esting addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Fra- 
denburg,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Hon. 
S.  B.  Elliott,  Rev.  N.  S.  Reynolds,  Supt. 
Horton,  Rev.  C.  G.  Lowell,  and  others. 
The  financial  statement  was  read  by  Mr.  H. 
Holland,,  treasurer.  The  proceedings  were 
enlivened  with  singing  by  the  Welsh  choirs  of 
Morris  Run  and  Blossburg,  and  music  by 
the  Blossburg  Cornet  Band. 

The  new  school  opened  very  prosperously 
and  is  rapidly  getting  into  good  working  or- 
der under  the  management  of  the  principal, 
Prof.  F.  M.  Smith,  formerly  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Mansfield  State  Normal 
School,  aided  by  five  assistant  teachers. 

Bricks  without  Straw. — The  Israelites  tried  the 
experiment  and  failed,  and  from  that  day  to  this  re<* 
formers  of  all  nations  have  endeavored  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  but  with  the  same  disheartening  result. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  worthy  reformer,  named  Up-and- 
down  John,  lived  at  Washington  Four  Corners.  This 
individual  believed  in  beginning  at  home.  There  was 
no  use  in  going  to  Polynesia  when  Washington 
was  all  around  him.  No  use  in  emigrating  to  Hawaii 
with  heathendom  so  near.  Up-and-down  John  tried 
moral  suasion  on  his  wicked  neighbors  for  a  month, 
but  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and,  following  the  example 


of  Brigham  Young,  founded  a  colony  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  law  was  to  be  the  reformer.     With  him- 
self he  associated  a  board  of  twelve,  who  were  to  pass 
ordinances  against  liquor-selling,  dress-extravagance, 
lying,  cheating,  scandal,  &c.     The  penalty  for  every 
violation,  however  trifling,  was  hanging.    He  named 
the  town  Perfection  Point,  and  determined  that  force 
should  make  those  perfect  who  had  not  before  become 
so.  AAer  erecting  a  gallows  they  were  ready  for  opera- 
tions, and  so  anxious  was  "John"  to  have  an  example 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  that  he  proposed  that 
one  of  the  board  should  commit  some  slight  breach  of 
discipline,  in  order  that  by  executing  him  the  people 
would  be  awed  into  immediate  righteousness.    Only 
one  of  the  board  consented  to  sacrifice  himself,  and 
he  was  one  whose  wife  made  his  home  unpleasant 
He  afterwards  learned  that  her  cough  was  getting 
worse,  and  stoutly  refused  to  keep  his  promise.  The 
first  man  hung  was  one  of  the  boarti  who  thoughtlessly 
took  a  drink  of  liquor.    They  "hung  him  and  the  man 
who  sold  it.  The  next  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who, 
having  served  two  terms,  was  anxious  for  a  third  term. 
A  lawyer  was  suspected  of  lying,  and  hung  without 
trial,  on  general  principles.  A  lady  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  be  hung  for  refusing  to  wear  the  prescribed 
costume,  which  was  exceedingly  homely.  At  the  last 
moment  they  offered  to  pardon  her  if  she  would  for- 
ever after  renounce  the  sins  of  fashion.  The  moment 
was  a  trying  one ;  she  had  a  young  husband,  who  had 
not  yet  begun  to  stay  out  at  nights ;  besides  that,  she 
had  a  good  servant  girl.     She  hesitated,  but  happen- 
ing to  cast  her  eyes  towards  some  of  her  sisters  who 
stood  before  her  in  their  ugly  costumes,  she  thankfully 
slipped  her  head  into  the  noose  and  hied  away  to  a 
happier  land.     Finally  all  the  inhabitants  were  in  the 
cemetery,  and  at  last  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  rin- 
dicated  by  hanging  Up-and-down  John  himself.  Per- 
fection Point  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by 
the  heirs  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  their  lead' 
er  tore  down  the  gallows,  erected  schools  of  all  kinds, 
gave  the  poor  work,  catered  to  the  amusement  of  all, 
and  made  their  homes  more  pleasant  than  dens  of  in- 
famy. They  became  reformed,  not  because  they  were 
forced  to  it,  but  because  they  found  virtue  easier  and 
happier  than  evil-doing. — Locke, 

Training  Children. — It  has  been  said  that, 
although  a  girl,  if  reared  properly,  will  never  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  her  friends,  it  is  a  matter  of 
accident  whether  a  boy  becomes  a  gentleman  or  a 
blackguard.  Childreh  are  susceptible,  imitative  crea- 
tures, and  circumstances,  scenes,  actions  impress  them 
powerfully.  As  a  parent  or  teacher  moulds  them,  so 
will  they  grow.  It  is  not  by  arbitrary  rules  or  by  stem 
example,  but  by  lovingly  planting  little  seeds  of  kind- 
ness in  their  hearts,  and  patient  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  the  seeds  to  germ  and  grow,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand and  one  ways  that  a  parent's  love  will  teach. 
Now  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  ways  by  which  chil- 
dren are  developed  into  good  men  and  women  is 
through  the  art-faculties.  They  should  be  taught  to  love 
the  beautiful,  to  welcome  the  bright  face  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  and  to  put  their  souls  in  harmony 
with  the  night  when  moonlight  sleeps  upon  bank  and 
brae,  or  rests  on  the  bosom  of  still  waters.  Teach 
them  to  imitate  in  art  the  effects  of  nature.  Let  them 
decorate  their  rooms,  aiding  them  at  first  so  that  they 
will  do  it  aright.  Depend  upon  it,  when  you  shall 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  child  love  what  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  make  him  love 
beauty  of  character  and  manners. — Home  and  SckooU 
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LANCASTER,  MARCH,  1875. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  war  brewing 
against  the  State  Normal  Schools  in 
Illinois.  Here  is  the  arraignment  of  the 
Chicago  Teacher  : 

The  Nonnal  Schools  of  thix  state  appear  not  to  be 
giving  general  satisfaction.  It  is  asserted  that  they 
txuin  not  in  power,  but  in  weakness^  not  in  self-con- 
fidence, bat  in  timidity ;  not  in  enthusiasm,  but  in 
listless,  parroting  routinism  ;  that  thty  do  not  build 
up,  but  tear  down;  that  instead  of  strengthening, 
they  enfeeble,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  present 
faults  and  wrongs  of  the  public  school  system  of  this 
state  originated  in,  or  were  intensified  by  them.  We 
regret  to  say  that  w^have  reason  to  believe  these  as- 
sertions are  not  groundless.  Our  experience  with 
normal  teachers,  while  serving  as  a  member  of  a 
board  of  education,  and  as  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  demonstrated  that  they  did  poor  and  unsatis- 
factory work,  and  that  their  egotism  blinded  them  as 
to  their  faults  and  failures.  This,  however,  never  led 
OS  to  even  presume  that  normal  schools  and  nonnal 
methods  should  be  denounced  as  useless  or  wholly 
unmeritonous,  but  it  convinced  us  that  they  need  im- 
provement, and  more  faithful  exemplars.  The  object 
of  the  normal  system  is  commendable,  and,  if  attain- 
ed, the  educational  interests  of  the  state  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.  The  introduction  into  the 
state  legislature  of  a  bill  to  abolish  the  state  normal 
schools,  and  convert  them  into  charitable  institutions, 
will  provoke  a  discussion  of  their  merits  and  de- 
merits, whifh.  we  hope,  will  result  not  in  their  dis- 
continuance, but  in  the  correction  of  their  faults. 

The  Erie  Academy,  of  Erie,  was  recently 
united  to  the  public  high  school  of  that  city. 
This  academy  was  about  the  last  of  the  old 
class  of  county  academies.  One  by  one  they 
have  either  gone  down  for  want  of  patronage 
or  been  swallowed  up  by  the  more  vigorous 
public  high  schools  planted  by  the  side  of 
them.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  one  or  more 
of  them  flourished  in  almost  every  county  of 
the  state.  The  state  aided  them  by  appropri- 
ations. Many  of  our  most  honored  citizens 
received  their  education  in  them.  But  they 
are  of  the  past.  The  Erie  Academy  was  about 
the  last  of  the  race,  and  now  it  has  gone  with 
the  rest.  A  recent  number  of  the  Erie  Dis- 
patch thus  comments  upon  the  union  of  the 
two  institutions. 

There  are  some  who  will  be  sorry  to  see  the  loss  of 
the  old  academy,  for  it  has  done  a  valuable  work  in 
our  midst.  But  the  fact  is,  its  income  is  too  small  to 
enable  it  to  keep  up  with  the  educational  improve- 
ments and  demands  of  the  times.  Furthermore,  as 
things  now  are,  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  complete  suc- 


cess of  the  high  school.  Both  institutions  are,  in  a 
measure,  crippled  by  this  unwise  division  of  forces. 
But  when  the  resqurces  of  the  academy  are  on(^e  united 
to  tho^e  of  the  high  schools,  we  will  then  have  an  in- 
stitution of  which  the  citizens  can  afford  to  be  proud. 
For  the  crowning  feature  of  the  public  school  system 
of  this  country  is  not  found  in  the  fourth-rate  colleges 
struggling  for  a  meagre  existence  and  dependent  for  a 
livelihood  upon  their  skill  as  public  beggars,  but  in 
the  first-rate  high  schools,  springing  up  in  the  various 
cities  of  the  land,  which  all  the  citizens,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  gladly  support,  and  whose  attractive 
and  well  equipped  buildings  they  take  pride  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  passing  stranger.  If  the  Erie  Academy, 
on  account  of  its  limited  means,  is  not  already  unable 
to  give  as  thorough  an  education  as  the  high  school, 
it  soon  will  be.  And,  of  course,  it  could  not  compete 
with  the  merits  of  an  institution  which  would  be 
built  up  by  the  union  of  these  two. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
viLLE. — ^The  following  notice  of  this  great  in- 
stitution recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
School JoumaL 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Pennsylvania  was  regarded 
by  outsiders  as  a  slow  old  "Dutch  State,"  just  about 
waking  up  from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap;  and  there  are 
those  who  are  not  altogether  free  from  that  idea  yet, 
It  may  be  that  work  there  is  done  more  quietly,  or 
perhaps  not  so  brilliantly  as  in  some  other  states,  but 
in  many  respects  Pennsylvania  deserves  a  high  rank. 

The  Normal  School  at  Millersville  during  the  past 
year  had  an  attendance  of  826  diiferent  students,  of 
"whom  279  were  ladies  and  547  were  gentlemen.  The 
number  in  attendance  during  the  winter  session  was 
501,  and  during  the  summer  session  649,  making  a 
total  for  the  two  sessions  of  1,150.  The  number 
graduated  during  the  past  year — there  being  but  one 
class  a  year — was  thirty-five,  eleven  ladies  and  twenty- 
four  gentleman,  two  being  members  of  the  Scientific 
course,  and  the  remainder,  of  what  is  called  the  Ele- 
mentary course.  The  Elementary  course  is  fully  equal 
to  the  same  course  in  any  Normal  School  in  the  coun- 
try, and  is  considerably  more  extensive  than  that  of 
several  schools.  The  Scientific  course  is  about  the 
same  as  at  our  best  colleges,  including  a  full  course 
of  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Many  of  these  grad- 
uates had  at  least  a  year's  scholarship  beyond  the 
course  in  which  they  graduated.  They  all  secured 
good  positions  as  teachers,  several  of  them  being  elect- 
ed principals  of  graded  schools,  or  assistants  in  high 
schools  or  academies. 

In  Pennsylvania,  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
boarding  of  the  studen($  in  the  school  building.  The 
income  of  the  institution  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year  was  ^5 1 ,203.73 ;  the  income 
for  tuition  was  ^29,903.76,  and  from  other  sources 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  school,  ^io,88o.9C^ 
making  a  total  income  of  ^91,288.39.  The  expenses 
of  the  school  amount  to  $84,666.07.  The  magnitude 
of  this  exhibit  is,  we  believe,  not  exceeded  by  that  of 
any  similar  institution  in  this  country ;  indeed  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is  even  equalled.  If  this  is  so,  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  credit  of  having  the  largest  State 
Nonnal  School  in  the  United  States. 
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The  following  memorial,  dated  Washing- 
ton D.  C,  January  29,  1875,  explains  itself^ 
and  its  subject-matter  will  be  everywhere 
endorsed,  we  are  confident,  in  its  several  im- 
portant features,  by  the  school  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Department  of  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  National  Eklucational  Asso- 
ciation, recently  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  following  resolutions,  upon  <*  The  relation 
of  the  General  Government  to  public  education/' 
were  passed  unanimously,  and  the  undersigned, 
the  committee  who  prepared  and  presented  the  reso- 
lutions, were  instructed  to  embody  them  in  the  form 
of  a  memorial  to  Congress.  In  the  performance  of 
this  duty  we  herewith  present  the  proceedings  above 
referred  to,  and  most  respectfully  ask  for  them  such 
consideration  on  the  part  of  yoar  honorable  body  as 
may  be  proper. 

RESOLXrriONS. 

'  Resohed,  That  this  body  reiterate  and  affirm  the 
positions  taken  at  its  meeting  in  this  place  one  year 
ago,  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  Federal  Government  should  leave 
to  the  people  and  local  governments  of  each  state 
the  management  of  their  own  educational  aflfkirs 
without  interference; 

Secondly.  Tliat  great  service  was  done  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Bureau 
or  department  of  education,  whereby  appropriate  in- 
formation fiom  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  gathered, 
digested,  and  distributed,  and  whereby  much  useful 
aid  16  furnished  to  the  practical  work  of  education 
throughout  the  country ; 

Thirdly.  That  the  proposition  to  set  apart  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  exclusively  for  the 
purposes  of  free  education  meets  with  our  heartiest 
approval ;  and 

Fourthly.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  furnish 
special  aid  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Resolved^  That,  in  order  to  more  fully  perform  the 

work  pressing  upon  it  and  make  its  usefulness  still 

more  widely  kU,  we  are  satisfied  the  National  Bureau 

of  Education  needs  increased  clerical  force,  and  as 

•it  is  equally  plain  to  us  that  the  distribution  directly 

by  the  Bureau  of  at  least  ten  thousand  copies  of  its 

annual  reports  each  year,  among  school-officers  and 

i  those  specially  interested  in  the  work  of  education  in 

the   different  states  and  territories,  would  do  an  in- 

•  calculable  amount  of  good,  we  therefore  respectfully 

petition  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of 

'the  people,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about 

these  desirable  ends. 

Resolved^  That  a  reasonable  appropriation  by  the 
General  Government  is  necessary  to  secure  a  full  and 
creditable  representation  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country  at  the  approaching  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  such  an  appropriation  may  be  made  by  the 
'Congress  now  in  session. 
[Signed] 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  Supe^ntendent  of  Public  In- 
struction,  Pennsylvania. 

J.  K.  Jillson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
:South  Carolina. 


John  D.  Philbrick,  late  Saperintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Boston. 

Alonzo  Abemethy,  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  In- 
struction, Iowa. 

Alexander  C.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of  Pablic 
Instruction,  Indiana. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education, 
Connecticut. 


The  new  compulsory  school  law  of  the 
state  of  New  York  has  been  foimd  so  defective 
and  the  opposition  to  its  enforcement  so  great 
that  it  is  now  pronounced  a  failure  by  its  own 
friends.  A  few  more  such  experiments  and 
the  most  short-sighted  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  state  should  compel  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school  under  the  pen- 
alty of  fine  and  imprisonment  will  be  willing 
to  accept  a  modification  of  it  that  will  niake 
it'practical. 

The  following  letter  from  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan, 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Wisconsin;  will  show  the  results, of 
the  four  years*  operation  of  the  compulse^ 
law  in  that  state  : 

Lansing,  Dec.  19,  1874. 
Hon,  Edward  Searings  Madison,  Wis, : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  I  ith  inst.,  (calling 
for  my  impressions  respecting  the  general  working  of 
the  "  compulsory  school  law"  in  Michigan)  is  before 
me,  and  in  res^nse  I  will  say  briefly  that  the  "  act  to 
compel  children  to  attend  school"  was  approved  by 
our  Legislature  April  15th,  1871,  and  became  oper- 
ative on  the  first  Monday  of  September  following.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  instance  of  its  enforce- 
ment in  any  locality.  Hence  the  ready  inference  is 
that  the  people  are  not  prepared  for  it,  and  it  stands 
<*  a  dead  letter"  on  the  statute-books,  to  be  vitalized 
or  its  spirit  materialized,  like  Katie  King's,  in  the 
"good  time  coming." 

A  disposition  on  the  part  of  school  officers  to  ignore 
the  law  everywhere  prevails,  and*  this  statement  is 
most  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  county  sa* 
perintendents  of  schools  throughout  the  state. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Daniel  B.  Briggs,  Suft, 

What  is  true  in  Michigan  is  substantially 
true  in  every  other  state  in  which  laws  have 
been  passed  compelling  children  to  attend 
school.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
perhaps  in  other  states,  under  judicious  man- 
agement, some  features  of  their  compulsory 
laws  have  gone  into  effect  and  are  doing  good ; 
but  the  '*  fine  and  Imprisonment"  feature  of 
these  laws  is  everywhere  worse  than  a  dead 
letter.  The  children  among  us  who  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  must  be  educated,  but 
we  have  evidently  not  yet  found  the  right 
way  to  do  it.  The  proljlem  is  an  easy  one 
in  a  monarchy,  but  how  to  solve  it  in  a  re- 
public is  the  difficult  question  that  now  con- 
fronts us. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  WASHING- 
TON. 


IN  pursuance  of  adjournment,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Willard's  Hall, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  January 
27th,  and  continued  in  session  two  days.  J. 
O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Washington  City,  presided.  Papers  were  read 
as  follows:  On  the  "Legal  Preventive  of 
Illiteracy,  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  on** Brain  Culture  in  Relation  to 
the  School-room,"  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of  New 
York  ;  on  "  American  Education  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,"  by  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  on  "  Industrial  Education, 
by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston  ;  and  on 
"Industrial  Drawing,"  by  Prof.  Walter 
Smith,  Art  Director  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Several  of  the  papers  elicited  con- 
siderable discussion. 

Calls  were  made  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Secretary  Delano  of  the 
Interior  Department.  The  following  is  the 
brief  response  Of  the  President  to  the  address 
made  to  him  on  the  occasion  : 

I  feel  that  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation would  be  one  of  the  best  reconstructive  move- 
ments we  could  have  in  the  country,  and  therefore  I 
have  felt,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  a  deep  inter- 
est in  it.  I  do  not  see  how  a  pure  Republic  is  to  be 
maintained  unless  it  is  based  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.  That  requires  educational  privileges  for 
the  masses.  Without  a  combined  interest  and  effort 
in  every  section  of  the  country  forthesuppoit  of  edu- 
cational facilities  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  t  he 
results  which  we  most  desire  in  this  respect.  In  or- 
der that  there  may  be  a  combination  and  harmony  of 
interest  in  this  matter  I  have  always  been  ready  and 
anxious  to  give  my  support  to  any  means  for  this  end 
and  purpose. 

Baron  Von  Schwartz  Sanborn,  the  director 
in  chief  of  the  great  Vienna  Exposition,  and 
now  Minister  resident  from  Austria,  was  pres- 
ent one  session  and  took  quite  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  relating  to  the  Centennial, 
in  which  he  seems  to  feel  a  deep  interest. 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  was  also  present  one 
evening  and  delivered  a  brief  address. 

The  principal  business  done  consisted  in 
passing  the  following  resolution  concerning 
the  educational  feature  of  the  Centennial : 

Rtsohtedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  act  for  this  body  with  the  authorities  of  the  Cen- 
tennial in  perfecting  a  plan  for  the  proper  represen- 
tation of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at 
the  approaching  National  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

The  substance  of  the  general  resolutions 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
•Government  is  as  follows : 


The  committee  on  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  public  education  reported  resolutions 
reiterating  that  the  Federal  Government  should  leave 
to  the  people  and  local  governments  of  each  state  the 
management  of  their  own  educational  affairs  without 
interference ;  that  the  bureau  of  education  is  of  great 
service  in  imparting  information  to  the  country  and 
gathering  knowledge  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
that  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  should  be 
set  apart  for  free  education ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  furnish  special  aid  to  the  school  authorities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  that  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation needs  increased  clerical  force ;  that  a  reason- 
able appropriation  by  the  General  Government  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  full  and  creditable  representa- 
tion of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at 
the  approaching  Centennial  Exposition. 

Socially,  the  meeting  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Hart,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Wash- 
ington, entertaiped  those  in  attendance  at  an 
excellent  supper  at  Harvey's,  and  on  Thurs- 
day evening  Gov.  Shepherd  made  guests  of 
the  whole  department  at  his  house,  where 
nothing  was  left  undone  to  make  them  enjoy 
themselves. 

Pennsylvania  was  represented  by  the  State 
Superintendent  and  Superintendents  Luckey, 
of  Pittsburgh ;  Patterson,  of  Pottsville,  and 
Horton,  of  Williamsport. 


PITTSBURGH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


VISIT  OF  JAMES  T.  FIELDS,  OF  BOSTON. 


SOME  weeks  since  James  Ticknor  Fields, 
of  Boston,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  next  day  he  took 
occasion  to  visit  the  public  high  school  of 
the  city,  and  while  there  made  an  address  to 
the  students,  and  recited  Longfellow's  last 
poem  (unpublished),  on  his  departed  friends, 
Felton,  Agassiz  and  Sumner.  A  verbatim 
report  of  the  address  appeared  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Commern'a/ of  Januaiy  23,  from  which 
we  copy  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fields  said :  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
come  into  close  relations  with  students ;  young  men 
and  women  who  are  striving  to  Anow  something, 
who,  when  they  join  an  institution  like  this,  mean 
work — solid,  substantial,  enduring  work.  The  time 
has  gone  by  in  this  busy  world  of  ours  for  /azy  peo- 
ple. God*s  great  gift  of  time  is  too  important  a  mat- 
ter now-a-days  to  1^  squandered,  tfkid  when  I  looked 
into  your  faces  yesterday,  I  soon  discovered  that 
you  were  all  in  earnest.  If  I  had  seen  indifference 
in  your  countenances ;  if  I  had  witnessed  a  pam- 
pered, idle,  lounging  habit  in  your  gait,  indolence  in 
your  eyes,  and  a  don't-care  expression  universal 
among  you,  I  should  not  have  felt,  as  I  do  this  morn- 
ing, a  gladness  in  coming  up  to  this  seat  of  learning 
to  meet  you  again.  I  come  frpm  a  city  that  justly 
boasts  of  its  educational  establishments,  the  city  o 
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Boston,  but  I  will,  place  this  school  to-day  side  by 
side  with  any  high  school  I  evervisited,  and  give  my 
vote  largely  in  your  favor.  And  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  would  do  so.  It  is  because  I  see  enthusiasm  in 
your  endeavor  to  get  instruction,  and  because,  having 
studied  the  matter,  I  know  what  comes  of  an  enthu- 
siastic resolve  to  get  knowledge. 

Now,  you  may  travel  the  land  over,  and  you  will 
not  find  anywhere,  such  steps  in  the  right  direction 
toward  a  practical  education  as  you  will  find  here. 
The  tools  you  work  with  are  not  duplicated  in  any 
high  school  I  ever  saw.  I  find  shops,  banks,  real 
affairs,  all  working  on  in  this  building,  as  I  find  them 
down  in  the  city  yonder  in  counting  rooms  and  ware- 
houses, and  great  moneyed  institutions.  This  is  what 
I  call  real  instruction,  real  preparation  for  the  duties 
and  callings  of  life.  I  find  here,  also,  in  all  depart- 
ments, competent  men  and  women,  who  are  adequate 
teachers  and  professors,  and  who  love  the  occupation 
that  employs  them. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when 
the  world  wanted  well-educated  people  more  than 
it  does  now.  By  well  educated  people  I  do  not  mean 
half  educated  people.  You  will  always  find  plenty 
of  them  out  of  employment  everywhere.  Daniel 
Webster,  when  once  asked  in  a  complaining  way,  by 
a  young  student  who  had  just  graduated  from  college, 
what  he  could  do  to  make  a  living — that  the  profes- 
sions were  all  full — replied  "  There  is  always  room 
at  the  top.** 

Don't  forget  this — that  if  you  do  not  know  a  thing 
accurately,  you  do  not  know  it  at  all.  Our  most  cur- 
rent phrases  are,  "  pretty  near,"  "  about  right," 
"near  enough."  In  England  the  phrase  is  *<Right," 
and  nothing  but  that  will  an#iver.  I  am  looking  to 
see  that  short,  expressive  word  adopted  here  also. 
Let  us  all  try  to  bring  it  about  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  pretty  good  scholar  is  no  scholar  at  all.  It  is  just 
the  same  as  a  pretty  good  egg — it  does  not  count  for 
an  egg  in  the  market  at  all.  Nobody  buys  it,  for  it 
can't  be  sent  to  the  table. 

One  of  the  most  foolish  words  in  our  dictionary  is 
the  word  "genius.'*  Genius,  says  a  great  thinker,  is 
only  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  trouble.  If  you 
will  only  take  the  trouble,  you  can  have  as  much 
genius  as  you  want.  Do  you  suppose  when  Long- 
fellow wishes  to  write  a  poem,  he  drops  the  alphabet 
on  the  floor  and  expects  to  pick  up  "  Hiawatha  "  or 
'*  Excelsior  "?  Dickens  told  me  he  never  could  have 
accomplished  anything  without  steady,  persevering 
labor.  No  general  ever  blundered  into  a  great  vie 
tory.  "  Nothing  for  nothing "  is  the  law  of  life. 
Nothing  worth  having  is  ever  accomplished  without 
forethought.  When  a  foolish  mother  said  to  me, 
some  time  ago,  "  Do  come  up  and  see  our  Betsy's 
paintings ;  she  never  took  a  lesson  in  all  her  life," 
do  you  think  I  went?  Not  I.  Paintings  without 
study  are  not  the  things  I  am  looking  for.  When  I 
asked  Rubenstein,  the  great  Prussian  pianist,  how  he 
gave  such  thrilling  effect  to  Erl  King  when  he  played 
it,  he  simply  replied  to  my  foolish  question,  "  It  is 
only  by  stoody,  sir." 

Do  you  suppose  Prof.  Jillson  jumped  into  what  he 
knows  blindfolded,  and  half  asleep  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose Prof.  Evans  woke  up  one  morning  and  found 
himself,  without  any  preparation  an  elocutionist  and 
competent  teacher?  Do  yon  imagine  that  Miss 
^ood  simply  waded  through  her  father's  library  and 
'Came  out  at  the  other  end  of  it  an  accomplished 
-scholar?  Do  you  suppose  that  any  of  your  teachers 
'were  bom  with  Latin  and  Greek  and  geometry  all 


poked  away  and  labelled  ready  for  use  in  their  youn; 
brains  ?    Don't  you  believe  it  for  a  moment ! 

Let  me  impress  also  upon  this  community  that 
knowledge  is  worth  all  you  pay  for  it,  and  that  there 
is  only  one  thing  more  expensive,  and  that  is  ^iw 
ranee!  Remember  also,  young  friends,  that  it  is 
magnificent  to  overcome  difficulties.  Said  a  gloomy 
slow  coach  of  a  man  to  a  friend  of  mine:  "Suppose, 
now,  that  a  person  should  tell  you  you  would  die 
next  Tuesday  in  a  certain  place,  what  would  yoo 
do?"  "Do,"'  said  the  other,  "why  I  wouldn't  be 
there." 

There  never  was  such  a  blockhead  of  a  word  in. 
vented  as  the  word  impossible.  It  ought  to  be  kicked 
clear  out  of  the  scholar's  dictionary. 

When  the  wind  is  blowing  f^r. 

Any  ship  to  port  may  steer; 
Those  that  head  seas  bravely  dare, 

Master  &te  and  conquer  fear. 

And  so,  God  bless  you  all,  and  give  us  that  indom- 
itable will  that  leads  upward  and  onward,  those  of 
us  who  are  striving  in  the  right  direction  to  know 
what  is  real  truth,  real  knowledge  and  real  goodness. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGES. 


DR.  SEARS'  National  Quarterly  Re* 
view  recently  published  an  article,  in 
which  some  account  was  given  of  a  visit  to 
several  Pennsylvania  Colleges.  The  follow- 
ing, which  appeared  in  a  notice  of  the  Re- 
view^ we  copy  from  the  Phila,  Press : 

Lafayette  College  is  stated  to  be  **  situated  on  an 
elevated  plateau,  and  at  a  distance  looks  much  more 
like  a  handsome  town  or  city,  with  its  various  groups 
of  more  or  less  extensive  buildings,  than  Easton, 
which  seems  crouching,  though  cosi^,  in  the  vallqr 
beneath  it,  and  from  which  it  is  reached  by  a  series 
of  winding  terraces  that  give  the  ascent  quite  a  pic- 
turesque and  attractive  appearance.  Pardee  Hall, 
dedicated  with  becoming  pomp  a  year  ago,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  Bnest  college  buildings  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  scientijk: 
department,  which  includes  engineering  in  all  its 
branches,  as  well  as  mining,  metallurgy,  chemist^, 
&c.  The  chemical  laboratories  are  on  the  upper 
floors ;  they  are  very  extensive,  embrace  a  fnll  supply 
of  the  most  improved  apparatus ;  and  the  advantages 
they  afford,  conducted  as  they  arc  by  professors  whose 
qualifications  are  beyond  dispute,  seem  fully  appreci- 
ated by  a  large  nnmber  of  busy  students."  The  Re- 
viewer adds:  "But  it  is  the'  classical  department 
which  pleased  us  most.  We  have  seldom  heard  a 
better  recitation  than  that  of  Prof.  Youngman's  cla» 
in  Greek — the  text  read  being  Demosthenes'  Oration 
on  the  Crown.  It  was  also  our  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  recitation  in  the  Greek  of  Eusebius,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Dr.  Bullard,  professor  of  Christian 
Greek  aud  Latin.  We  are  not  orthodox  enough  to 
admire  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Great  Father 
of  the  Church  as  much  as  the  Oration  on  the  Crown, 
but  we  really  did  admire  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter  were  translated  at  Lafay- 
ette. It  should  be  remembered  that  in  no  college  "^ 
this  country  is  more  attention  given  to  comparative 
philology.  At  the  head  of  this  department  is  ^' 
Francis  A.  March,  editor  of  the  series  entitled  "Chris- 
tian Greek  and  Latin  Writers,"  of  which  two  volumci 
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have  already  been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper, 
namely,  *£usebius*  and  <  Latin  Hymns.'  Professor 
March  is  also  the  author  of  *  A  Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan^age,  in  which  its  forms 
are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanscrit,  Greek.  Latin, 
Gothic,  old  Saxon,  old  Friesic,  old  Norse,  and  old 
High  Gennan."* 

Muhlenberg  College,  described  by  a  competent 
judge  as  "  wealthy  in  the  learning,  ability,  and  zeal 
of  its  professors,  but  poor  in  its  pecuniary  resources,'* 
was  visited.  The  writer  says,  "  after  our  call  at  Le- 
high, we  experienced  another  very  agreeable  '  change 
of  scene  and  circumstance,'  and  soon  became  satis- 
fied  that,  at  least,  the  first  part  of  the  description  was 
correct.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  received  us 
courteously  and  kindly,  and  conducted  us  to  his 
principal  class-rooms,  introducing  us  to  the  professors 
in  turn ;  in  a  word,  he  was  just  as  frank  and  com- 
municative in  reference  to  his  whole  system,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  as  Dr.  Cattell  was 
in  regard  to  his,  and  more  than  this  the  most  exact- 
ing could  not  desire.  Nor  were  the  Muhlenberg 
professors  less  cordial  or  less  urbane  than  their  presi- 
dent. Accordingly  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  recitations  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  rhetoric.  Our  predominating 
sentin^ent  at  the  close  was,  that  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Muhlenberg  is  not  more  liberally 
endowed.  It  belongs  to  the  Lutherans,  who  are 
numerous  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  them  are 
wealthy,  and  certainly  they  could  nt>t  make  better  or 
more  creditable  use  of  their  superfluous  wealth  than 
to  devote  it  to  an  extension  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages now  offered  by  Muhlenberg.  There  should 
be  more  buildings,  a  larger  library,  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive scientific  department ;  above  all,  the  profes- 
sors, who  perform  their  duties  so  faithfully  and  so 
well,  should  have  salaries  sufficient  to  make  them 
comfortable.  We  trust  we  heed  hardly  say  that  we 
do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  depreciate  the  build- 
ings of  Muhlenberg,  or  their  educational  appliances ; 
nor  do  we  mean  any  reflection  on  its  well-selected 
though  incomplete  library.  Still  less  would  we  im- 
pute to  the  good-humored  professors  any  disposition 
to  grumble  at  the  scantiness  of  their  incomes,  for  we 
have  seen  none  that  seem  better  satisfied  with  their 
destiny  as  educators.  What  we  do  mean  is,  that 
there  are  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  not  possessed 
of  one-tenth  the  learning  or  talent  of  this  modest 
college,  that  have  twenty-fold  as  much  wealth  and 
educational  aj^liances  at  their  command.^ 
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ADVICE  TO  PENNSYLVANIA. 


IT  is  understood  that  Mr.  Dexter  A.  Haw- 
kins, of  New  York  city,  is  the  author  of 
the  compulsory  education  law  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  From  the  best  information  we 
can  obtain  from  the  school  men  of  that  state, 
Mr.  Hawkins'  law  will  not  go  into  effect  in 
a  single  city  or  county.  Its  machinery  is 
said  to  be  defective,  or,  what  we  suspect  to 
be  a  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  exe- 
cution, the  people  are  averse  to  such  a  law. 
Still  Mr.  Hawkins  has  not  abated  in  his  zeal ; 
and^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter 


which  he  has  had  published  in  the  New  York 
School  Journal,  he  strongly  recommends  the 
passage  of  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  similar  to 
the  one  that  has  about  failed  in  New  York: 

New  York,  Jan.  30,  1875. 
Editors  School  youmal: 

To  no  state  in  the  Union  is  the  education  of  all  its 
inhabitants  of  greater  necessity  than  to  the  Keystone 
State,  Its  vast  manufacturing,  mining,  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests,  require  intelligent  labor  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  successful  development. 

Ignorant  labor  is  improvident,  unprofitable,  preju- 
diced and  difficult  to  control,  and  produces  on  the 
average  not  over  two-thirds  as  much  in  the  long  run 
as  the  same  labor  would  produce  if  it  had  a  common 
school  education. 

The  state  is  now  spending  ten  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  public  education.  This  is  sufficient  to 
secure  to  every  child  in  the  state  a  good  elementary 
education,  provided  the  children  attend  the  schools 
provided  for  them.  But  the  ignorance,  avarice,  pov- 
erty or  crime  of  a  large  number  of  those  having  the 
control  of  children  keep  some  two  hundred  thousand 
of  these  children  out  of  school  altogether. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  a  single  ignorant  pauper 
girl  Margaret  has,  in  seventv-five  years,  become  the 
ancestor  of  two  hundred  criminals  and  paupers.  How 
many  ."Margarets"  is  Pennsylvania  raising  in  her 
200,000  children  that  do  not  attend  schools  at  all  ? 

In  1870,  Pennsylvania  had  177,611  inhabitants 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and 
write !  Of  these,  61,350  were  males,  and  hence  were 
or  may  be  voters,  and  control  the  destiny  of  that  great 
state. 

This  condition  of  things  is  fiilly  appreciated  by 
their  statesmen  and  political  economists,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  rep>orted  recommendation,  a  bill 
is  introduced,  and  is  now  pending  in  their  Legisla- 
ture, "  To  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  elementary 
education"  The  enactment  and  wise  enforcement 
of  this  law  will  add  more  to  the  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity of  that  state  than  that  of  any  bill  that  will  come 
before  their  Legislature  this  session.  A  friend  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  their  proposed  law,  which  I  inclose 
to  yon  for  publication. 

Yours  truly. 

Dexter  A.  Hawkins. 

It  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to 
append  what  is  said  of  the  New  York  law  by 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  that 
State. 

The  concern  should  either  be  made  over  or 
killed. — Buffalo  Courier, 

We  doubt  if  the  framers  of  the  bill  understood 
how  it  could  be  enforced,  and  we  are  very  sure 
our  legislators  did   not. — Hudson  Register. 

Of  course,  we  may  expect  that  the  whole  weight 
of  Tammany  influence  will  be  cast  for  the  repeal  of 
the  bill. — Elmira  Advertiser, 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  will  certainly  entail 
much  misery,  and  we  doubt  not  will  add  materially 
to  the  number  of  the  inmates  in  the  various  poor- 
houses  throughout  the  state. — Albany  Express, 

It  is  understood  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Ilistruction  will  treat  of  this  subject  very  fully  in  his 
forthcoming  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  recom- 
mend various  amendments  to  and  modifications  of 
the  act. — Albany  Express, 
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The  Assembly  Committee  on  Public  Education 
will,  we  understand,  give  the  whole  subject  careful 
consideration,  and  as  early  as  possible  present  a  bill 
embodying  their  views.  If  they  would  follow  our 
advice  they  would  make  the  new  bill  a  very  brief 
one,  and  simply  say  *'  Chapter  421  of  the  Laws  of 
1874  is  hereby  repealed.'* — Albany  Express, 

But  thoughtful  men  will  be  slow  to  encourage  a 
repeal  or  abandonment  of  a  new  measure  before  suf- 
ficient  time  has  been  given  to  test  its  efficiency.  The 
impracticability  of  a  measure  fraught  with  such  mo- 
mentous interest  to  the  morality  and  well-being  of 
the  entire  community  should  not  be  conceded,  at  least 
till  it  shall  have  had  the  fair  and  thorough  trial  to 
which  its  importance  entitles  it. — Buffalo  Express, 

In  some  cases,  the  law  may  work  hardships,  un- 
less it  is  tenderly  administered.  There  are  children 
who,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  have  to  act  as 
heads  of  households  of  younger  children  during  the 
absence  of  their  parents,  and  it  will  go  hard  on  the 
family,  if  these  little  bread-winners  are  carried  ruth- 
lessly off  to  prison.  Oftimes  they  learn  at  home  as 
much  good  as  the  school  could  teach  them.  But  all 
these  cases  can  be  judiciously  treated  by  a  wise  and 
kindly  magistrate. — New  York  Advertiser. 

Nothing  in  my  experience  has  so  convinced  me  of 
the  real  progress  we  are  making  as  a  people.  But 
the  statute  is  defective.  If  the  enactment  were 
thoroughly  executed  it  would  throw  200,000  addi- 
tional children  into  the  schools ;  yet  no  provision  is 
made  for  their  accommodation,  for  teachers,  books, 
etc. — y.  D.  Steele^  in  Eltnira  Advertiser, 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  legislative  power 
extends  to  the  compulsory  imperilment  of  life  and 
health  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  we  should  rather  advocate  a 
reduction  than  an  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the 
public  schools,  some  of  which,  indeed,  should  be 
imperatively  closed  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  If 
legislatures  have  a  right  to  enact  that  every  child  shall 
spend  a  certain  part  of  its  life  in  school,  the  parents 
of  that  child  have  surely  a  right  to  demand  in  return 
that  schools  shall  comply  with  the  plainest  laws  of 
health,  and  that  their  salubrity  shall  be  maintained 
underskilled  sanitary  supervision. — N,    K.    World. 

The  universal  conviction  appears  to  be  not  only 
that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  vice,  but  that,  the 
primer  and  multiplication  table  are  necessarily  the 
parents  of  virtue.  The  average  citizen  forgets  that 
even  Pacific  Mail  subsidists  have  had  these  safe- 
guards from  their  youth  up;  and  he  probably  never 
knew  that  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  jails  and  penitenciaries  have  received 
an  ordinary  English  education.  Society  has  a  right 
to  protect  itself  by  means  of  prevention  as  well  as 
cure,  and  if  there  be  even  a  chance  that  attendance 
at  the  public  schools  will  convert  the  embryo  thieves 
and  drunkards  that  swarm  about  our  streets  into  re- 
spectable, honest  citizens,  let  them  be  brought  into 
the  :  chools  by  the  police  if  necessary.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains.  Is  the  ordinary  public  school  system  the 
best  means  of  prevention  ?  Theoretically  this  plan 
appears  sound  enough ;  but  practically,  we  fear,  it 
will  hardly  be  found  to  answer.  We  suggest  that  at 
this  time  instead  of  later  our  State  Legislatures  should 
examine  into  the  system  of  industrial  schools,  which 
have  met  with,  such  exceptional  success  in  Great 
Britain  and  France.  In  them  the  "  truant ''  who 
will  not  voluntarily  attend  school  is  taught  not  only 
the  rudiments  of  a  sound  English'  education,  but  a 
trade,  by  which  he  is  qualified^  on  dismissal^to  earn 


his  livelihood  lionestly.  Compulsory  edocation  is  to 
be  commended  as  far  as  it  goes ;  the  only  objection  to 
it  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. — N.  Y,  Tribmu, 

,  We  second  the  sbggestion  of  the  Tribune, 
that  State  Legislatures  would  do  well  to  ex- 
amine the  system  of  industrial  schools.  It 
is  our  full  conviction  that  in  this  direction 
we  must  look  for  a  remedy  for  that  ignorance 
which  the  common  schools  do  not  reach.  If 
compulsion  is  needed  in  this  direciion  we  are 
ready  for  it. 


LOST  BOYS. 


THE  missing  child,  Charlie  Ross,  has  not 
yet  been  found.  Months  have  passed  by 
since  he  was  stolen  from  his  home,  the  whole 
country  has  been  searched,  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  fruitless 
effort  to  find  him,  his  abductors  have  been 
killed ;  but  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to 
discover  the  place  in  which  he  is  concealed. 
Before  the  universal  indignation  aroused  by 
the  crime  of  stealing  Charlie  Ross  shall  have 
subsided  or  the  sympathy  everywhere  felt  for 
the  parents  of  the  lost  boy  shsdl  have  grown 
less,  we  think  it  well  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  state  many 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  as  effectually 
'^  lost"  as  Charlie  Ross.  Read  on  this  mel- 
ancholy subject,  the  following  able  and  timely 
editorial  from  a  late  number  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Dispatch  : 

When  it  was  heralded  over  the  country  last  som- 
mer  that  two  unfeeling  and  inhuman  wretches  had 
carried  away  a  little  boy  from  his  parents  and  all  the 
comforts  and  influences  of  home,  a  storm  of  just  in- 
dignation swept  over  the  land  at  the  fiendish  crodty 
of  the  men  who  had  so  mercilessly  plunged  a  family 
into  the  most  profound  sorrow,  and  thrown  them  into 
a  state  of  inconsolable  grief.  The  lost  or  abducted 
child  was  on  everybody's  lips,  and  the  most  unfeigned 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  his  distressed  and  heait' 
broken  parents.  The  newspapers  teemed  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  men  who 
had  broken  the  heart-strings  of  an  affectionate  father 
by  taking  from  him  a  bright  and  beautiful  and  be- 
loved  boy.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  "lost  boy." 
This  was  the  all-engrossing  topic  in  the  family,  on 
the  crowded  streets,  in  the  counting-house,  in  the 
marts  of  business,  at  church  doors— everywhere. 
Vials  of  wrath  were  poured  out  on  the  unknown 
heads  of  the  diabolical  kidnappers,  who  were  pro* 
nounced  to  be  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment 
for  the  crime  they  had  committed  and  the  poignant 
sorrow  they  had  occasioned. 

But  there  are  other  children  than  Chariie  Ross  who 
are  in  a  lost  condition,  and  about  whom  the  people, 
and  even  the  Christian  people,  seem  to  care  little. 
But,  although  lost  to  salutary  restraint,  good,  moral 
and  home  influences,  they  may  be  easily  found,  yet 
few  detectives  are  sent  in  search  of  them.  Crusaders 
make  war  on  the  venders  of  intojdcatiagliquoxs,Aiid 
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clamor  for  many  social  refonns,  but  neglect  one  of 
the  most  important  works  in  which  they  could  en- 
gage. Oar  streets  and  alleys  are  crowded,  from  early 
mom  to  midnight,  with  children  and  grown-up  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  lost  apparently  to  all  moral  re- 
straint and  virtuous  influence.  From  some  cause  or 
odier,  better  known  to  the  heads  of  families,  parents 
do  not  seem  to  exercise  the  same  control  over  their 
children  which  they  did  in  former  years,  and  the 
children  are  less  submissive  to  parental  control,  the 
csuse  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
less  attention  paid  to  the  culture  and  moral  training 
of  the  young  now  than  there  was  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  Parents  have  lost  their  authority  over  their  chil- 
dren because  they  failed  to  exercise  it.  In  what  are 
known  as  strictly  religions  families,  there  is  a  laxity 
of  domestic  government,  which  not  many  years  ago 
would  have  evoked  ecclesiastical  discipline.  And 
there  has  been  such  a  radical  revolution  m  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  that  if  parents  were  to  de- 
mand compliance  with  and  submission  to  the  old 
laws  of  domestic  government,  they  would  be  de- 
nounced, even  by  the  religious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, as  tyrants  and  despots.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  self-independ- 
ence and  self-assertion.  Both  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  young  women,  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
they  know  much  more  than  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fethers,  and  conduct  themselves  accordingly,  to  their 
own  ruin  and  the  bane  of  society. 

The  youth,  we  are  told,  are  the  hope  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  child  of  to-day  will  be  the  man  of  a  few 
yeais  hence.  Those  who  are  now  in  their  childhood 
will  be  the  legislators  and  statesmen,  wives  and 
•mothers  of  a  few  ]pears  hence.  But  the  question 
arises,  what  hope  are  they  giving  that  they  will  act 
an  honest  part,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  institutions  ?  As  a 
general  thing,  none  that  we  can  see.  The  youth  of 
die  present  day  are  not  only  living  in  freedom  from 
moral  restraint,  but  are  officious  and  vulgar,  besides 
being  insulting  to  those  superior  in  age,  and  who 
should  be  supposed  to  exercise  control  over  them. 
Yet  nothing,  comparatively,  is  being  done  to  reform 
them,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  their  future  useful- 
ness. There  is  a  rivalry,  it  is  true,  among  Sabbath 
schools,  and  mission  schools,  and  each  one  is  endeav- 
oring to  outstrip  the  other  in  a  race  for  numbers ;  but 
their  efforts  are  not  so  much '  directed  in  the  way  of 
reclaiming  the  juvenile  delinquents  of  the  streets,  as 
they  are  to  abduct  children  from  each  other. 

It  does  not  reauire  a  very  acute  vision  to  see  that 
in  these  cities  there  is  a  wide  and  inviting  field  in 
which  there  is  ample  work  for  all  who  are  in  earnest 
in  the  matter  of  reclaiming  juvenile  offenders.  There 
are  hundreds  of  neglected  children  on  our  streets,  that 
are  hurrying  on  to  a  life  ignominy  and  shame,  and 
rushing  down  the  deep  declivity  of  moral  obliquity  to 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin,  for  whose  salvation  from 
grief  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  and  bitterness  and  re- 
morse in  the  world  to  come,  very  little,  if  anything, 
is  being  done.  Innocent  children  are  being  draggwi 
down  daily  into  the  miserable  haunts  of  wickedness 
-and  crime,  and  yet  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  re- 
forming poition  of  the  community  looks  on  with  idle 
and  careless  indifference  at  the  fiite  which  they  are 
destined  to  meet  if  they  hold  on  in  the  career  upon 
which  they  have  entered.  We  have  our  reformatory 
schools,  which  mav  be  accomplishing  something  to- 
jprards  reclaiming  from  vice  and  crime  the  youthful 
<»fi(Bnden  who  have  been  committed  to  their  care,  but 


those  who  are  receiving  moral  culture  in  these  insti- 
tutions are  not  a  tithe  of  the  immoral  urchins  by 
whom  the  lanes  and  alleys  are  filled,  and  who  threaten, 
if  not  checked  in  their  career  of  folly,  to  endanger  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  in  the  present  and 
coming  generations.  It  is  very  evident  that  something 
should  be  done  to  reform  those  idle  and  profane  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  swarming  everywhere,  and  who 
seem,  so  far  as  wholesome  restrain  and  a  disposition 
to  do  good  are  concerned,  to  have  neither  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  guardian,  to  save  them  from  dishonor 
and  ruin.  But  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  very 
little  is  being  done  in  this  direction. 
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ARITHMETIC—I  early  saw  that  the  use  of 
books  was  unfavorable  to  despitch,  and  I  made 
it  a  rule  not  to  let  a  child  cipher  from  a  book,  until 
she  was  very  quick  and  very  accurate,  in  what  are 
called  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic.  My  manner 
of  teaching  these  rules  may  have  had  something  pe- 
culiar in  it,  but  it  was  rather  the  amount  of  practice 
than  the  method,  which  gave  my  pupils  a  degree  of 
speed  and  accuracy  that  somewhat  astonished  stran- 
gers. I  recollect  that  once  an  awkward  teacher,  from 
a  neighboring  state,  visited  my  schpol,and  as  he  had 
published  an  arithmetic  and  fdt  strong  in  this  branch, 
ne  asked  me  to  show  him  an  exercise  in  it  I  called 
out  a  class  of  about  twenty,  and  gave  them  a  sum 
in  simple  multiplication  of  which  the  multiplier  was 
8.  They  did  the  operation  so  quickly,  that  my  visi- 
tor thought  there  was  some  trick  in  it,  and  he  asked 
if  I  would  allow  him  to  set  them  a  sum.  He  began 
to  dictate,  and  to  write  his  figures  on  the  black-board, 
which  was  so  turned  that  the  pupils  could  not  see  it; 
but  his  operations  were  so  slow  that  the  class  grew 
impatient.  He  told  them,  at  last,  to  multiply  by  9, 
and  before  he  had  multiplied  the  first  two  figures, 
some  held  out  the  sum  to  him  and  asked  if  it  was 
right.  <*St6p  a  minute !"  said  he.  As  the  numbers 
increased  around  him,  "Stop  a  minute,  stand. away !" 
said  he,  knocking  the  misses  with  his  elbows,  <*you 
put  me  out !"  I  beckoned  them  to  form  a  line,  and 
wait  patiently.  When  he  had  done,  he  examined 
their  slates  and  pronounced  them  all  wrong,  and  he 
was  evidently  pleased  at  the  result.  But  one  of  them 
instantly  went  to  his  sum  on  the  black-board,  and  re- 
turned, saying  that  she  believed  the  error  was  in  his 
sum.  He  went  over  it  again,  and  after  a  long  time 
discovered  that  it  was  so.  1  asked  him  to  try  them 
again,  but  he  declined,  and  most  ungraciously  added 
that  "the  girls  bothered  him."  They  would  have 
done  ten  such  sums  tohis  one,  and  made  their  figures 
ten  times  .as  well  as  his  were  made.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  arithmetic,  notwithstanding,  and  had 
taught  for  several  years.^-5rAM/  youmaL 

A  Sblf-Rbguiating  School. — Our  large  stad]|u 
room,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  desks,  is 
given  up  to  the  pupils  for  their  own  purposes.  No 
teacher  sits  in  it  to  keep  order.  If  a  pupil  wishes  to 
leave  his  seat  or  to  whisper,  he  does  so.  He  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own  wants.  Classes 
pass  to  and  from  the  recitation  rooms  called  by  the 
pupils.    If  the  teacher  does  not  inmiediately  appear 
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when  the  class  assembles,  they  commence  recitation. 
If  the  teacher  fails  to  come  at  all,  they  finish  their 
work  and  return  to  the  study-room.  The  pupils  ring 
the  bells,  call  and  close  recesses,  and  attend  to  all  the 
minutiae  of  school  work.  If  a  pupil  sees  a  pencil  mark 
on  the  wail,  he  will  erase  it ;  a  piece  of  paper  on  the 
floor,  he  will  pick  it  up;  anything  wrong,  he  will  stop 
and  right  it.  One  may  often  pass  through  the  school- 
room without  attracting  an  eye.  Let  a  band  of  music 
go  by  or  an  alarm  of  fire  be  heard,  and  a  pupil  could 
not  rush  to  the  window  or  leave  his  work  without  a 
hiss  from  the  school  and  a  general  call  to  order.  Many 
a  time  have  I  gone  into  a  lower  room  and  found  some 
wild,  music-loving  boy  with  hi^  fingers  stuck  into  his 
ears,  his  head  bent  down  over  his  book,  and  his  brow 
knotted  in  his  earnest  determination  to  achieve  the 
joy  of  a  self- victory, 

A  well-governed  school,  in  my  estimation,  is  so  well 
poised  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  it  will  run 
on  of  itself  till  the  nightfall,  without  noise  or  friction. 
Is  this  too  much  to  expect  ?  Fellow  teachers,  we  can 
take  iron  and  brass  and  make  a  watch  that  will  keep 
time  when  its  owner  is  sound  asleep— that  will  run 
on  correctly  for  a  year.  He  is  a  poor  watchmaker 
who  cunnot  make  one  that  will  run  twenty-fourhouis. 
Can  we  do  more  with  dead,  dumb  metal  than  we  can 
with  living,  loving,  throbbing  human  hearts  ?  Can  we 
accomplish  more  accurate,  definite,  reliable  results 
with  our  skilled  hands  than  our  trained  minds  ?  Shall 
a  teacher  of  immortal  souls  yield  to  a  maker  of  ma- 
chinery ?    Nay,  verily. — J,  Dorman  Steele, 

Hobbies. — Of  the  many  obstacles  whidi  lie  in  the 
way  of  our  common  school  system,  ana  whose  re- 
moval is  entirely  within  our  power,  perhafis  none  is 
more  prominent  than  are  hobbies.  A  member  of  a 
college  faculty  may  be  a  hobbyist,  and  the  institution 
suffer  no  loss  on  this  account ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  of 
practical  advantage  to  the  institution,  since  he  can  be 
assigned  a  chair  suited  to  his  hobby.  But  the  argu- 
ments which  hold  good  for  our  college  professors 
will  not  answer  for  common  school  teachers.  In  the 
former,  a  man^s  attention  may  be  confined  to  one 
branch ;  in  the  latter,  the  instructor  must  have  charge 
of  the  several  branches  taught  in  his  school.  And 
here  we  would  not  confound  the  word  hobby  with 
the  YiorAforte,  The  former  is  pursued  to  the  disad 
vantage  or  XoXaX  exclusion  of  other  branches;  but  this 
is  not  true  of  the  latter. 

In  the  common  school  we  can,  at  best,  lay  only 
the  foundation  for  an  extensive  education.  Here  the 
student  should  be  formally  introduced  to  the 
various  departments  of  learning;  hence,  read- 
ing, mathematics,  geography,  and  natural  science 
should  alike  receive  the  attention  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Reading  may  be  considered  the  key  that  un- 
locks the  golden  gates  of  the  paradise  of  learning ; 
but  reading  should  not  on  that  account  be  pursued  as 
a  hobby  to  the  exclusion  of  other  essential  branches  of 
study.  Mathematics  afford  a  wide  range  for  thought 
and  reason;  they  strengthen  the  mind  and  give 
symmetry  to  oar  perception;  but  mathematics  should 
not,  on  that  account,  receive  more  than  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  attention.  So  with  other  branches. 

We  may,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should,  recognize 
the  bent  of  the  various  minds  placed  under  our  care 
Cor  training,  and  so  direct  our  instruction  that  good 
may  result  to  the  pupil.  But  it  is  not  well  that  the 
teacher  himself  drift  off  in  one  direction  and  carry 
his  whole  school  with  him,  no  matter  what  their  own 
tautes  or  tendencies.    The  error  is  evident    In  the 


case  of  the  individual  student,  good  may  result,  bit 
in  that  of  the  teacher,  discord,  confusion  and  disaster. 
Lee  the  common  school  teacher  be  thoroughly  edo- 
cated  and  totally  independent  of  his  text-books,  they 
being  simply  aids  in  his  work.  Let  him  have  reasoa- 
able  compensation  for  skilled  professional  senrioe, 
and  courage  enough  to  say,  **  I  do  not  know,"  when 
he  does  not,  iand  he  is  then  prepared  to  step  upon  this 
platform  which  we  lay  down  as  the  true  school-roon 
platform  for  every  successful,  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious instructor  of  youth,  namely  :  *'  I  have  no  par- 
ticular creed,  but  am  a  Christian ;  no  politics,  but  am 
a  patriot ;  no  hobby,  but  am  a  man  of  culture." 

y,  Elliot  Ross^  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa, 

A  MODEL  SCHOOL.  ^. 


While  traveling  through  a  central  county  in  KansaSi 
I  chanced  to  drop  into  a  country  school,  taught  by  t 
Mr.  Riley,  and  I  was  so  struck  by  its  peculiar  methods 
of  instruction,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  read- 
ers  of  The  journal  a  summary  of  what  I  saw  and 
heard  in  my  half.4ay  visit. 

There  were  about  thirty  pupils  present,  ranging  from 
five  to  eighteen  years,  and,  of  course,  including  all 
grades  of  advancement,  from  the  alphabet  to  algebra. 
It  will  be  impossible,  for  want  of  room,  to  give  more 
than  a  brief  summary  of  the  principles  observed  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  practiced. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Each  study  was  divided  into  subjects  in  their 
natural  order;  each  subject  into  its  logical  division; 
each  division  into  the  steps  of  its  development ;  each 
step  into  lesson  steps ;  each  lesfon  step  into  lessons, 
each  containing  but  one  new  utea^  and  so  simple  that 
the  teacher  could  give  all  the  necessary  illustratiotts 
and  instruction  in  at  least  one  minute. 

2.  In  the  primary  and  intermediate  classes  no  facts 
or  principles  were  given  to  commit  to  memory  as  a 
task;  memory  simplv  recorded  the  use  in  a  variety 
of  exercises  which  directly  or  indirectly  referred  to 
the  senses. 

3.  Every  lesson  was  thoroughly  understood  and  ap- 
plied before  the  next  was  presented  to  the  attention. 

4.  No  time  was  wasted  in  trying  to  illustrate  or 
explain  what  the  pupils,  on  account  of  age  or  lack  of 
experience,  were  unable  to  understand. 

5.  In  advanced  classes  the  principles  of  generaliza- 
tion were  deduced  from  primary  and  intermediate 
practice. 

PLANS. 

I.  Close  classification  in  which  popils  of  the  same 
degree  of  advancement  only  were  placed  in  the  same 
class. 

a.  The  lessons  were  given  in  a  brief,  pointed. and 
methodical  faianner,  with  no  extra  words  to  obscure 
the  sense.  In  every  case,  when  possible,  the  pnpib 
repeated  the  illustration  of  the  teacher  with  the  ob- 
jects in  their  own  hands. 

3.  The  text-book  was  used  to  furnish  exercises  for  i 
a  review  rather  than  as  a  manual  of  instruction.  | 

4.  No  lesson  was  recited  that  the  preparation  did 
not  in  some  way  exercise  the  judgment  in  discrimini^ 
ting  and  comparing,  cultivate  neatness  and  taste  in  . 
penmanship,  correctness  of  orthography  or  punctna-  | 
tion,  or  require  skill  in  the  logical  order  of  arrange-  1 
ment  on  the  slate  or  black-board.  I 

5.  In  recitation  the  teacher  had  nothing  to  say  by  ! 
way  of  assistance,  but  when  possible  endeavored  t» 
lead  the  pupils  to  make  inconsistent  statements ;  theie- 
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<l)y  cultivating  on  their  part  entire  self-reliance.  Pupils 
were  requir<3  to  ask  questions  as  often  as  to  answer 
.them. 

6.  Short  and  prompt  recitations,  the  average  time 
being  only  twelve  minutes. 

7.  Nearly  double  the  usual  time  was  given  to  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades,  consequently  not 
more  than  one-third  the  usual  time  was  required  in 
the  advanced  grades  to  make  the  same  progress. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  system,  habits  of  personal 
industry  in  the  school-room  were  secured  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  No  special  system  of  discipline  was  re- 
qaired,  the  pupils  apparently  had  no  time  for  mischief. 
Kvery  recitation  was  an  eminent  success  or  a  positive 
failure ;  no  blundering,  no  helping,  no  make-believe. 
Self-confidence  was  based  upon  actual  ability  and  not 
on  self-concession. — Cor,  N,  Y,  School  Joumaln 


THE  author  of  "  Studies  on  the  Mental 
Faculties  of  Animals  compared  with 
those  of  Man,"  Monsieur  J.  C.  Houzeau,of 
Jamaica,  has  reported  certain  results  arrived 
at  from  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by 
himself  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
mental  capacities  of  children  belonging  to 
different  races.  He  says,  ''I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  submit  to  the  test  black,  brown 
and  white  children."  His  black  children 
were  of  several  different  shades.  His  con- 
clusions 


1.  That,  while  differences  in  intellectual  proficiency 
were  discernible,  there  was  nothing  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably proving  that  one  race  was  superior  to  the 
others. 

2.  That  <<  the  rate  bf  improvement  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  relative  elevation  of  the  parental  cir- 
cle in  which  the  children  live — the  home  influence. 
Those  whose  parents  are  restricted  to  the  narrow- 
est gauge  of  intellectual  exercise,  live  in  such  a 
material  and  coarse  milieu,  medium,  that  their  mental 
fiunikies  remain  slumbering,  and  gradually  become 
atrophied;  while  those  who  hear  at  home  of  many 
things,  and  are  brought  up  to  intellectual  life,  show  a 
corresponding  proficiency  in  their  learning.'* 

We  desire  to  express  no  opinion  just  now 
with  reference  to  Monsieur  Houzeau's  first- 
named  conclusion ;  but  our  purpose  is  to  en- 
dorse and  emphasize  the  second.  Our  own 
experience  with  children  in  all  grades  of 
society  has  been  very  large ;  and  with  few 
exceptions  it  is  true  that  capacity  to  learn  de- 
pends upon  the  influences  of  the  home  circle. 
If  the  homes  of  children  are  the  seats  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  if  their  parents  are  per- 
sons of  education,  if  the  conversation  they 
listen  to  is  elevated  in  its  tone  and  instruc- 
tive in  its  matter,  if  their  companions  are  in- 
tellectual and  well-trained,  if  they  have  ac- 
cess to  good  books,  there  will  be  a  growth  of 


intellect  and  a  development  of  the  powers 
that  go  to  form  a  noble  character,  entirely 
impossible  in  circumstances  less  favorable. 
As  we  have  often  said  "  God's  school  is  the 
home."  Warm  as  is  oiu*  attachment  to  the 
public  schools  of  this  country,  and  noble  as 
we  think  their  function,  in  view  of  the  po- 
tency of  home  influences  upon  young  minds 
and  hearts,  we  can  almost  adopt  the  follow- 
ing strong  language  of  the  editor  of  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly^  in  commenting  upon 
the  conclusions  of  -Monsieur  Houzeau  : 

That  the  medium  in  which  the  child  is  habitually 
immersed,  and  by  which  it  is  continually  and  uncon- 
sciously impressed,  should  have  much  greater  value 
in  the  formation  of  mental  character  than  the  mere  les- 
son-learning experiences  of  the  school,  and  should,  in 
fact,  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  school  agencies 
themselves,  19  simply  inevitable.  Whether  a  child 
has  the  advantages  of  a  quickening  home,  is  of  far 
more  moment  than  the  quality  of  the  school  it  at- 
tends. Home  education  is,  after  all,  the  great  fact, 
whether  it  awakens  or  whether  it  quenches  the  young 
minds  exposed  to  it;  and  it  becomes  a  momentous 
question  whether  our  exaggerated  estimate  and  des- 
perate cultivation  of  school-houses  and  public  educa- 
tioA  are  not  at  the  expense  of  the  far  more  important 
domestic  influences  by  which  the  characters  of  chil- 
dren are  formed;  for  we  are  learning  everyday  that, 
as  this  world  is  constituted,  one  thing  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  If  parents  believe  that  the  school 
IS  all  in  all,  and  can  do  everything  for  their  children, 
such  are  the  pressures  and  strains  of  social  life  that 
they  evade  and  neglect  their  own  responsibilities. 
Their  children  will  be  committed  to  stupid  and 
vicious  servants,  hustled  out  of  the  way,  turned  into 
the  street, or  left  to  themselves ;  and  no  pains  will  be 
taken  to  make  the  home  medium  one  of  elevation, 
stimulation,  and  improving  to  the  mental  characters 
of  their  offspring.  Where  men  are  exhausted  in  busi- 
ness, and  women  are  exhausted  by  society,  and  there 
is  blind  faith  in  teachers  and  school-rooms,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  but  little  will  be  done  to  shape 
and  conduct  the  home  with  reference  to  the  higher 
mental  needs  of  the  children  who  live  in  it.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  noble  examples  of  parents  who  appre- 
ciate schools  and  strive  to  do  their  corresponding 
part  of  the  work  of  exalting  and  enriching  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  those  committed  to  their  charge ;  but 
such  cases  are  lamentably  few ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that,  with  the  increasing  faith  in  public  appli- 
ances of  cultuie,  their  proportion  will  not  increase 
very  rapidly. 

MAKE  CHILDREN  USEFUL. 


The  energy  which  some  children  manifest  in  mis- 
chievous pranks  may  be  made  to  subserve  useful  and 
instructive  purposes.  Little  odds  and  ends  of  em- 
ployment may  be  given  them — work  suited  to  their 
small  capabilities  may  be  assip;ned  them — and  under 
judicious  direction  and  considerate  encouragement 
their  little  heads  and  hands  can  ^complish  much,  and 
that  gladly.  The  bright  little  ones  who  would  **help" 
mamma  should  not  be  repelled  with  a  harsh  word,  but 
some  simple  task  should  be  devised  for  their  occu- 
pation, and  some  trifling  thing — so  very  great  to  them 
— shoiild  be  the  reward  of  its  performance. 
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As  a  general  nill,  give  your  children  something  to 
do.  A  daily  employment  of  some  sort  will  exercise 
their  minds  healthfully,  and  develop  elements  of  use- 
fulness and  self-reliance  which  may  prove  incalcula- 
bly valuable  to  their  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Miserable  is  the  plea  urged  by  some  that  they  **have 
not  the  time"  to  look  after  their  children.  No  such 
pretext  can  divest  them  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
which  the  having  of  children  imposes.  The  laws  of 
God  and  of  humanity  demand  of  parents  the  best 
care  and  training  for  their  children  they  can  bring 
into  exercise.  How  many  poor  wretches  there  are, 
taxing  society  with  their  maintenance,  who  owe  their 
worthlessness  and  sins  to  the  negligence  of  their  pa- 
rents in  developing  and  directing  good  natural  en- 
dowments for  lives  of  industry  and  independence ! 
Large  Firmness  in  a  child  is  a  good  thing ;  it  con- 
tributes to  steadiness  of  thought  and  deed.  Large 
Self-Esteem  is  desirable,  in  that  it  confers  the  sense 
of  personal  worth  and  dignity.  Large  Approbativeness 
is  most  serviceable  in  its  restraining  and  stimulating 
ministrations.  Large  Destructiveness  is  a  good  her- 
itage ;  under  proper  control  it  contributes  to  activity 
and  achievement.  Large  Combativeness  is  a  good 
quality ;  it  contributes  courage,  boldness  and  pro- 
gression to  the  character.  Large  Acquisitiveness, 
rightly  trained,  supplements  industry  with  economy 
and  thrift.  But  such  qualities  in  children  need  the 
guidance  of  a  discreet  parent.  Mismanagement, 
neglect,  easily  lead  to  their  perversion  and  l£e  ruin 
of  a  life  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been  a  splen- 
did success. — Annual  of  Phrenology » 


A  LITTLE  TALK  TO  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


It  is  very  hard  for  boys  and  girls  between  ten  and 
twenty  to  believe  what  other  people  tell  them  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  reading  matter.  If  a  book  is 
interesting;,  exciting,  thrilling,  the  young  folks  want 
to  read  it.  They  Uke  to  feel  their  hair  stand  on  end 
at  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  hero,  and  their  nerves 
tingle  to  the  end  of  their  fingers  at  his  exploits,  and 
their  faces  burn  with  passionate  sympathy  m  his  trib- 
ulations— and  what  harm  is  there  in  it  ?  Let  us  see 
what  harm  there  may  be.  You  know  very  well  that 
a  child  fed  on  candy  and  cake  and  sweetmeats 
soon  loses  all  healthy  appetite  for  nutritious  food, 
his  teeth  grow  black  and  crumble  away,  his  stomach 
becomes  deranged,  his  breath  offensive,  and  the 
whole  physical  and  mental  organization  is  dwarfed 
and  injured.  When  he  grows  older  he  will  crave 
spices  and  alcohol  to  stimulate  his  abnormal  appetite 
and  give  pungency  to  tasteless  though  healthful  food. 
No  man  who  grows  up  from  such  childhood  is  going 
to  have  positions  of  trust  and  usefulness  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lives.  The  men  who  hold  those  po- 
sitions were  fed  with  milk  and  bred,  whennhey  were 
young,  and  not  with  trash. 

Now,  the  mind  like  the  body  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  upon.  The  girl  who  fills  her  brain  with  silly, 
sentimental,  love-sick  stories,  grows  up  into  a  silly, 
sentimental,  lackadaisical  woman,  useless  for  all  the 
noble  and  substantial  work  of  life.  The  boy  who 
feeds  on  sensational  newspapers  and  exciting  novels 
has  no  intellectual  «auscle,  no  commanding  will  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  Then,  aside  from  the 
debilitating  effect  of  such  reading,  the  mind  is 
poisoned  by  impure  associations.  These  thrilling 
-stories  have  always  murder,  or  theft,  or  lying,  or 
knavery  as  an  integral  part  of  their  tissue,  and  boys 


while  reading  them  live  in  the  companionshjp  of 
men  and  women,  of  boys  and  girls,  with  whom  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  conversing,  wham 
thev  would  never  think  of  inviting  to  their  houses 
and  introducing  to  their  friends,  and  whose  veiy 
names  they  would  not  mention  in  polite  society  as 
associates  and  equals.  Every  book  that  one  reads, 
no  less  than  every  dinner  that  one  eats,  becomes  pait 
and  parcel  of  the  individual,  and  we  can  no  more 
read  without  injury  an  unwholesome  book  or  peri- 
odical than  we  can  eat  tainted  meat  and  not  suffer 
thereby.  Just  jis  there  are  everywhere  stores  full  of 
candy  and  cake  and  liquor  and  tobacco  and  spices,  so 
there  are  everywhere  books,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines  full  of  the  veriest  trash,  and  abounding  in 
everything  boys  and  girls  should  not  read.  And  just 
as  the  healthful  stomach,  passing  all  these  pernicious 
baits,  will  choose  sound  aliment,  so  the  healthful 
mind  will  reject  the  unwholesome  literature  current 
everywhere,  and  select  such  as  is  intrinsically  good. 

The  other  day  we  picked  up  a  popular  Juvenile 
weekly,  and  presently  found  ourselt  knee-deep  in 
slang,  over  our  head  in  vulgar  allusion,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  low-lived  metropolitan  crowd,  where  cock- 
fights,  dog-fights  and  man-fights,  where  the  condi' 
ments  offered  to  whet  the  appetite  for  reading;  and 
yet  we  know  families  where  that  paper  is  regularly 
taken.  Do  the  parents  read  it?  Do  they  know  what 
company  their  children  are  keeping  ? 

But  says  the  young  inquirer,  What  shall  we  read, 
and  how  shall  we  know  if  books  are  suitable  ?  Read 
such  books  as  give  you  valuable  information,  worls 
that  are  approved  by  people  of  correct  judgmeut. 
Our  leading  magazines  contain  a  vast  amount  of  read- 
ing, interesting  alike  to  young  and  old.  Do  not  read 
what  renders  distasteful  the  duties  of  life,  or  rendeis 
vice  attractive,  or  makes  you  long  for  an  impossible 
and  romantic  career.  A  correct  taste  once  formed 
and  carefully  consulted  will  enable  you  to  select  the 
good  and  eschew  the  pernicious. 

"Might  I  give  counsel  to  any  young  hearer,"  says 
Thackeray  in  his  lecture  on  Prior,  Gray  and  Pope, 
"I  would  say  to  him,  try  to  fr«quent  the  company  of 
your  betters.  In  books  and  life  that  is  the  most 
wholesome  society;  learn  to  admire  rightly;  the  great 
pleasure  of  life  is  that.  Note  what  the  good  men  ad* 
mired ;  they  admired  good  things ;  narrow  spirits  ad- 
mire basely  and  worship  meanly." — N,  Y,  Jribum, 


MARGARET  MARKEE. 


MARGARET  MARKEE,  late  of  the  St.  James' 
(Episcopal)  parochial  school  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  previously,  for  some  fifteen  years  or  more, a 
leading  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  said  dty, 
died  Sunday  morning,  February  21st,  in  the  45th  year 
of  her  age.  During  the  past  five  years  she  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  primary  department  of  the  parochial 
school  above  named,  to  accept  which  position  she  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  the  most  successfully 
managed  secondary  school  in  the  city — ^maintaining, 
and  justly,  that  the  primary  school  is  the  most  im- 
portant grade.  A  woman  of  quiet  and  retiring  man- 
ner,  and  yet  of  marked  individuality;  combining 
intellectual  gifb  of  a  high  order  with  ^«at  force  i 
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character;  absolutely  unselfish — ^generous,  indeed,  as 
only  a  noble  woman,  the  elect  of  women,  can  be 
^neroas ;  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  to  which 
she  felt  that  she  had  been  "called," — we  have  long 
regarded  her  as  almost  realizing  our  conception  of 
the  ideal  teacher.  Take  her  for  all,  we  shall  not 
look  upon  her  like  again. 

During  the  morning  service  at  St.  James',  the 
rector,  Rev.  £.  S.  Watson,  made  announcement,  a 
few  hours  after  her  death,  of  the  loss  which  the 
parish  had  sustained,  in  words  as  follows:  <*  It  is  fit- 
ting for  me  to  announce  that  since  we  last  assembled 
one  officially  connected  with  this  parish  has  been 
gathered  to  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God,  and,  as  its  head,  to  put  into  words — the 
thought,  I  am  sure,  of  all  your  hearts — that  this 
church  could  have  Sustained  no  severer  loss.  It  is 
simple  truth  to  bear  my  testimony  from  the  intimate 
confidential  acquaintanceship  of  the  five  years  of  my 
incumbency,  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  de- 
voted and  consecrated  life,  a  more  princely  and  gen- 
erous heart.  It  is  not  a  death  into  which  we  dare 
intrude  a  selfish  grief.  Followed  by  the  affectionate 
love,  the  reverence  and  the  prayers  of  the  lambs  of 
Christ's  Hock,  whom  she  fed  with  a  faithful  and  true 
heart,  and  guarded  and  cherished  with  all  her  power, 
she  has  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  God." 

Surely,  O  friend,  thou  didst  not  live  in  vain,  or 
words  of  simple  truth  like  these  had  ne'er  been 
spoken!  Twenty-two  years — just  one-half— of  her 
strong  life  were  passed  in  contact  with  the  child-life 
about  her  in  the  school-room ;  and  into  how  many 
of  the  lives  of  her  pupils,  in  all  these  years,  she  has 
woven  golden  threadls  of  goodness  that  will  not 
perish  from  out  the  woof  of  character,  eternity  alone 
can  tell.  Her  life  was  intense — we  know  no  better 
word  by  which  to  characterize  it — instinct  with  quiet 
but  tireless  energies ;  but  she  was  seldom  demon- 
strative. It  has  been  said  that  when  words  have  a 
soul  behind  them,  they  are  not  easily  forgotten.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  words  and  work  of  the 
teacher.  Some  months  since  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  one  of  her  pupils,  perhaps  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  remarked  in  our  hearing,  "She  is  the  best 
teacher  I  have  ever  known."  He  but  put  into  words 
the  conviction  of  many  another  of  her  pupils.  It 
was  the  earnest  soul  behind  what  she  said  and  did, 
that  always  left  its  impress  so  sharp  and  clear. 

She  was  endowed  with  a  grand  moral  nature ;  she 
possessed  all  the  sweet  inspiration  of  Christian  good- 
ness ;  her  intuitions  were  often  more  true  than  the 
rigid  conclusions  of  the  logician.  Those  near  friends 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  loved  her  in  return  with 
a  loyalty  of  devotion  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  Frank- 
ness, justice,  courage,  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
attended  her  as  an  atmosphere.  She  was  ever  will- 
ing to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  any  good  work  that 
offered — careless  of  the  reward  she  might  win,  but 
thoughtful  only  of  the  good  to  be  done — and  thus 
she  was  often  taxed  and  overtaxed  with  responsibility 
and  toil,  from  which  she  never  shrank,  and  which 
hastened  all  too  soon  her  untimely  end.  But  the 
promise  has'  not  failed  her :  <*  He  that  loseth  his  life 
shall  find  it." 

We  knew  her  also  as  a  woman  of  fine  literary 
taste,  having  read  more  widely  than  perhaps  any 
other  teacher  of  our  acquaintance,  in  poetry,  fiction, 
history,  biography,  theology  and  science.  Always 
holding  with  the  great  Sir  Walter,  "  There  is  but  One 
Book,"  that  sacred  treasure  was  her  constant  study 


and  her  chiefest  delight.  She  was  besides,  at 
all  times,  especially  interested  in  anything  that  pro- 
mised to  render  her  labors  as  a  teacher  more  effect- 
ive. She  had  great  insight  into  child-nature,  a  ten- 
derness towards  them,  sympathy  with  them,  and  a 
strange  power  over  them,  that  brought  the  little  ones 
flocking  to  her,  as  drawn  by  the  force  of  some  potent 
magnetism.  It  was  the  magnetism  of  love  that 
stirred  her  great  mother-heart — the  most  potent  at- 
tractive force  in  the  universe ;  and  thrice  blessed  is 
that  teacher  of  little  childrien  to  whom  God  has  given 
it  in  double  measure  I 

She  had  a  righteous  indignation  for  meanness,  or 
wrong,  or  falsehood,  of  whatever  grade  or  type ;  she 
possessed  rare  powers  of  sarcasm  and  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous ;  an  abhorrence  of  cant  in  so- 
ciety and  religion,  and  an  insight  that  read  character 
with  almost  unerring  instinct;  but  she  ever  ^rew 
more  and  more  in  the  charity  that  **  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind." 

Her  funeral  took  place  February  23rd.  She  was 
buried  where  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  lie,  in  the 
old  churchyard  of  St.  Tames.  The  impressive  burial 
service  was  begun  in  the  church  with  wailing  organ, 
chanting  choir  and  sacred  lesson,  and  ended  at  the 
grave  with  its  "  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust."  The  most  affecting  feature  of  the  ser- 
vice was  the  singing  of  the  children.  One  of 
her  favorite  hymns,  *'  Jerusalem,  the  Golden,"  was 
sung  by  her  little  ones  before  leaving  the  church ; 
another,  "Angelic  Songs  are  Swe)ling,"  beside 
the  open  grave,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  burial 
service.  The  parish  of  St.  Tames  has  never  assem- 
bled for  a  sadder  service  than  when  they  gathered 
to  follow  to  the  grave  her  who  had  for  so  many  years 
been  among  them  a  quiet  teacher,  doing  in  faith  and 
patience  the  work  appointed  by  the  Master. 

We  cannot  forbear  mention  of  the  manner  in 
which,  on  the  day  following  her  burial,  the  lady  in 
charge  of  her  school  emphasized  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  the  glad  thought  that  their  teacher  is  not 
in  the  grave,  but  now  with  God,  very  happy  and 
radiantly  beautiful.  Deferring  all  ordinary  recita- 
tions, she  read  a  graphic  chapter  on  the  Shining 
Ones,  from  a  little  book  entitled  The  Other  Shore. 
The  children  were  then  each  permitted  to  write 
a  short  exercise  expressing  their  own  thought,  and 
speaking  of  **  Miss  Margie "  as  now  a  "  Shining 
One."  Many  of  the  little  ones  can  never  lose  the 
happy  impression  thus  made — the  thought  of  shroud 
and  grave  being  lost  in  that  of  angelic  excellence 
and  heavenly  perfection. 

The  lesson  of  this  unobtrusive  ,  life  of  labor  and 
self-sacrifice  is  one  that  all  may  read.  The  only  life 
worth  living  is  that  spent  in  being  good  and  doing 
good.  To  accumulate  wealth,  as  men  regard  wealth ; 
to  gain  power,  to  win  fame — these  things  may  be  and 
too  often  are,  to  waste  utterly,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
shadows,  the  years  that  God  has  given  for  wiser 
ends. 

With  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  all  about  her,  her 
silent  form  bestrewn  by  tender  hands  with  the  flowers 
she  loved  so  well,  the  emblematic  cross  and 
crown  upon  her  coffin  lid,  we  laid  her  in  the  grave, 
not  in  the'old  heathen  faith  of  in  atemum  vale  I  but 
in  the  sure  hope  of  that  coming  day  when  partings 
shall  be  ended,  and  of  that  Better  Land  **  where  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away." 
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School  Department,     ^ 
^  Harrisburg,  March  1875.  / 

APPLICATIONS  for  permanent  certificates  must 
be  approved  by  the  county  superintendents  of 
all  the  counties  in  which  the  applicant  taught  for  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  mak- 
ing such  application.  For  instance,  if  a  teacher  dur- 
ing this  time  should  have  taught  in  two  counties,  he 
must  have  the  signatures  of  both  county  superinten- 
dents to  his  application ;  if  he  has  taught  under  the 
supervision  of  three  superintendents,  whether  of 
county,  city  or  borough,  the  application  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  several  superintendents. 

• 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  MEETING. 


Harrisburg,  Feb.  2,  1875. 
Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  prin- 
cipal state  normal  school  at  Edinboro,  delegates  from 
the  state  normal  schools  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  School 
Department,  Harrisburg,  at  3  p.  m.,  and  were  called 
to  order  by  Evans  Rogers,  of  West  Chester.  Edward 
Brooks,  of  Millersville,  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Geo.  P.  Beard,  of  Shippensburg,  Secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing delegates  were  enrolled,  viz. : 

First  District, — R.  T.  Corn  well  and  Evans  Rogers, 
West  Chester. 

Second, — Edward  Brooks  and  Jacob  M.  Frantz, 
Millersville. 

Third, — H.  H.  Schwartz,  Kutztown;  Fred.  Lauer, 
Reading ;  George  J.  Kutz,  and  Thomas  D.  Fister, 
Kutztown. 

i^iyM.— John  I.  Mitchell,  Wellsboro». 

^ixth. — T.  L.  Griswoldand  Conrad  Bittenbender, 
Bloomsburg. 

Seventh, — Geo.  P.  Beard,  E.  J.  McCune  and  N. 
L.  Dykeman,  Shippensburg. 

Eighth, — A.  N,  Raub,  Lock  Haven. 

Ninth. — Jno.  Sutton  and  Silas  M.  Clark,  Indiana. 

Tenth.— C  L.  Ehrenfeld,  Sagamore ;  Dr.  W.  F. 
Burnett,  Canonsburg ;  and  A.  J.  BufEngton,  Bentleys- 
ville. 

Tkvelfth.— Geo.  H.  Cutter,  Girard ;  W.  W.  Brown, 
Corey;  and  E.  W.  Twichell,  Edinboro*. 

State  Superintendent  Wickersham  was  invited,  by 
unanimous  vote,  to  a  seat  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  Twichell,  of  Edinboro^  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting  to  be,  in  general,  to  counsel  concerning 
the  best  interests  of  normal  schools ;  and  closed  his 
remarks  by  moving  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  business  for  the  meeting. 

The  chair  then  named,  on  said  committee,  Messrs. 
Twichell,  Corn  well,  Sutton,  Dykeman  and  Schwartz. 

State  Supt.  J.  P.  Wickersham  being  called  upon, 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  normal  school  bill, 
at  present  pending;  in  the  Legislature.  He  read  the 
bill  and  commented  on  its  provisions,  soliciting  sug- 
gestions and  amendments. 

Prof.  Wickersham  was  followed  by  Mr,  Twichell, 
who  suggested  an  amendment,  in  substance,  that  the 
local  trustees  should  nominate  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent candidates  for  State  Trustees.  The  subject 
was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Fister,  Lauer  and 
Dykeman.  Prof.  Beard  raised  the  point  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  schools  te  the  state  should  be  more 
clearly  defined,  and  recommended  a  uniform  and 


permanent  financial  policy.  This  policy  was  dis- 
cussed and  favored  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Mitchell, 
Wickersham,  Griswold  and  others. 

Prof.  Wickersham  extended  an  invitation  from  the 
legislative  committee  on  appropriations,  to  meet  at 
7:30  p.  m.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  Mr.  Fister 
moved  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  Dormal 
school  district  be  sent  before  the  committee  on  appro- 
priations to  represent  the  interests  of  the  nonnal 
schools.  The  motion  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rogers, 
Twichell,  Griswold,  Wickersham  and  Senator  Chal- 
fant,  and  was  adopted  with  the  addition  of  Sapt 
Wickersham  as  chairman  of  the  commitee.  The  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen,  one  froni  each  district,  were 
appointed  by  the  delegations  respectively,  to  consti- 
tute the  comcittee,  viz. : 

1st.  R.  T.  Comwell;  2.  Edward  Brooks;  3.  H. 
H,  Schwartz;  5.  J.  I.  Mitchell;  6.  T.  S.  Griswold; 
7.  E.  J.  McCune;  8.  A.  N.  Raub;  9.  Jno.  Sutton; 
10.  C.  L.  Ehrenfeld ;  12.  E.  W.  Twichell. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  7  p.  m. 

Tuesday  Evening. — At  7:10  p.  m.  the  convention 
met,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Prof. 
Edw.  Brooks.  Convention  then  proceeded  in  a  body 
to  the  rooms  of  the  legislative  committee  on  appro- 
priations, and  represented  the  wants  of  the  normal 
schools  through  the  committee.  At  9:15  p.  m.  the 
convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman. 
After  an  informal  discussion,  the  convention  endorsed 
by  unanimous  vote,  the  Normal  School  Bill,  now 
pending  before  the  legislature.  Prof.  Ehrenfeld  then 
introduced  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention, 
the  policy  of  dividing  any  ot  the  Normal  School  Dis- 
tricts is  one,  which,  in  view  of  the  highest  interests 
of  these  institutions,  we  feel  compelled  most  earnest- 
ly to  condemn,  and  from  our  experience  in  the  work 
of  establishing  and  equipping  the  normal  schools 
and  of  securing  state  aid,  we  hereby  express  the  con- 
viction  that  a  contrary  sentiment  should  be  urged 
upon  the  legislature,  and  if  possible,  be  made  the  es- 
tablished policy  of  the  state. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Schwartz, 
Wickersham.  Twichell,  Fister,  Griswold,  Ehrenfeld 
and  Beard,  and  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  following  resolation 
was  unanimous}y  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  this  convention  endorse  the  con- 
sistent and  persistent  efforts  of  State  Supt.  Wicker- 
sham in  behalf  of  the  normal  schools. 

After  a  general  discussion  on  the  normal  school 
interests  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  same, 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  10  a.  m. 

Wednesday  Morning. — Convention  was  called 
to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  by  the  chairman.  Prof.  Brooks, 
and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  rooms  of  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  and  presented,  through  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Clark,  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

Again  called  to  order  at  1 1  a.  m.,  by  the  chairman. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Rogers,  it  was  voted,  that  whetf 
we  adjourn,  it  shall  be  to  meet  at  the  call  of  two 
of  the  boards  of  trustees,  expressed  through  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  same.  On  motion  of  Mi. 
Rogers,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
the  chairman.  Prof.  Edward  Brooks.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Dykeman,  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
Attest:  Edward  Brooks,  President. 

Geo.  p.  Beard,  Sec^'y. 
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THE  TAX  FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 


The  levy  of  a  building  tax  is  aathorized  by  the 
following  section  of  the  act  of  May,  1854,  P.  L.,  624 : 
**  That  the  board  of  directors  for  controllers  in  cities 
or  boroughs,  when  the  school  property  is  vested  in 
them,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  section  second), 
may  at  any  time,  not  oftener  than  once  in  each  school 
year,  levy  a  special  tax,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
the  regular  annual  tax  for  such  year,  to  be  applied 
solely  to  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  paying  for  the 
^ound,  and  the  building  or  erection  ot  school  build- 
mgs  thereon,  which  said  tax  shall  be  levied  and  col> 
lected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  like  authority,  as  the  regular  annual  tax."  The 
Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  who  were  in 
office  from  1854  to  i860,  seem  to  have  held  that  this 
special  tax  is  applicable  only  to  the  purchase  of 
ground  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  "School  Laws  and  Decisions*'  for  1862, 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burro wes,  an  able  lawyer,  strength- 
ened, it  is  believed,  by  certain  judicial  decisions  which 
cannot  now  be  referred  to,  gave  the  following  as  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  act :  "  Building  tax  is  ap- 
plirable  to  the  purchase  of  school  lots,  the  erection 
and  repairs  of  school-houses,  the  fencing  and  im- 
provement of  the  grounds,  the  purchase  of  furniture 
and  apparatus,  payment  for  insurance,  interest  on 
building  debt,  and  all  expenses  of  an  occasional  or 
extraordinary  nature  connected  with  the  real  estate  of 
the  board.*'  All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Burrowes  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  have  concurred  in  this 
decision,  and  school  boards  throughout  the  state  have 
been  guided  by  it.  The  present  State  Superintendent, 
while  making  no  change  in  it,  has  always  thought 
that  the  construction  of  Mr.  Burrowes  was  somewhat 
more  broad  and  liberal  than  the  language  of  the  law 
would  permit. 

In  a  case  recently  tried  in  Schuylkill  county.  Judge 
Walker  held  that  "  the  special  (or  building)  tax  is 
solely  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  buildings,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  repairs  and  improvements  of  old 
erections."  The  true  interpretation  of  the  act  is  pro- 
bably somewhere  between  this  decision  and  that  of 
Mr.  Burrowes.  In  the  judgment  of  this  Department 
the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  for  building  purposes  may 
be  used:  i.  For  purchasing  ground.  2.  For  erect- 
mg  buildings.  3.  For  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for 
purchasing  ground  and  erecting  buildings.  4.  For 
the  payment  of  a  debt  contracted  in  purchasing  ground 
and  erecting  buildings.  5.  For  completing  improve- 
ments in  schcK)l  buildings  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  their  erection.  ^.  For  fencing  and  improving 
grounds  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  buildings. 
AU  of  these  matters  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
^the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, that  they  may  be  considered  apart  of  the  same; 
but  school  boards  are  advised  to  confine  their  dis 
bursements  of  the  proceeds  of  the  building  tax  strict- 
ly within  these  limits. 

The  question  has  been  recently  raised,  as  to  whether 
the  provision  above  referred  to,  authorizing  a  build- 
ing tax,  is  not  restricted  in  its  application  to  cities  and 
boroughs.  The  Supreme  Court,  as  early  as  1858,  in 
the  case  of  Blair  and  Others  vs.  The  School  Directors 
of  Boggs  Township,  decided  that  the  law  applied  to 
all  school  districts.  The  present  State  Superintendent 
has  not  changed  the  punctuation  of  the  section,  as  he 
has  been  accused  of  doing.  As  published  by  him,  it 
is  punctuated  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  it  was 
punctuated  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Curtin,  in  the  edition  of 


the  School  Laws  and  Decisions  published  by  him 
when  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1855 ;  and 
in  substantially  the  same  way  that  it  was  punctuated 
by  Hon.  Charles  A.  Black,  in  his  edition  of  the 
School  Laws  and  Decisions,  published  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  containing  the  section,  in  1854.  It 
may  be  added  that  no  other  punctuation  would  be 
consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  act. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE   REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — The  Apollo  board  have  built  a 
first-class  school-house  with  four  rooms.  The  build- 
ing is  furnished  with  the  improved  #  desk.  The 
schoob  are  as  good  as  the  house. 

Beaver. — The  county  institute  seems  to  have  given 
almost  universal  satisfaction.  We  have  a  few  teachers 
who  seem  to  think  their  stereotyped  methods  cannot  be 
improved  by  attending  an  institute.  The  sooner  they 
seek  some  other  employment  the  better. 

Blair. — Our  schools  are  giving  more  general  sat- 
isfaction than  at  any  former  period.  Our  teaching 
is.  more  efficient  and  more  practical  and  better  adap- 
ted to  the  wants  of  the  children. 

Clearfield. — The  schools  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

Ct7MBERLAND. — The  attendance  and  the  efficiency 
of  many  of  the  schools  visited  during  this  month 
have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  prevalence  of 
measles  and  whooping-cough. 

Fulton. — Educational  meetings  are  held  in  all 
the  districts,  and  much  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
people.  In  all  cases  the  meetings  were  largely  at- 
tended. 

Indiana. — I  have  been  holding  local  institutes  du- 
ring the  month.  These  institutes  were  well  attended 
and  much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  citizens  as 
well  as  teachers  and  directors. 

Jefferson. — Many  of  our  schools  are  regularly 
visited  by  directors  and  patrons,  and  a  few  by  the 
clergy. 

Lawrence. — Most  of  the  time  has  been  spent  in 
visiting  schools,  and  I  have  found  then!  generally 
doing  well.  Educational  meetings  are  well  attended 
and  much  interest  is  manifested. 

Perry. — The  school  directors  of  New  Buffalo 
borough  have  about  completed  a  new  two- story  brick 
school-house,  size  27x40,  with  stories  1 1  feet  in  the 
clear.  .  This  house  contains  two  rooms,  each  25x31, 
which  will  be  furnished  with  the  new  Gothic  desks 
an.d  seats.  The  pupils  of  the  schools  have  held  a 
series  of  public  entertainments,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchased  a  $70  bell.  The  entire  cost  of  this  house 
furnished  will  be  ^2,400.  In  design,  finish  and 
cheapness  this  house  reflects  credit  upon  New  Buf- 
falo and  its  enterprising  school  board. 

Snyder. — ^Our  schools  are  improving.  They  are 
much  better  this  year  than  they  were  last.  Our  teach- 
ers have  nearly  all  adopted  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing than  those  heretofore  prevailing. 

Somerset. — Our  schools  are  generally  doing  well 
and  the  attendance  is  remarkably  good.  The  di- 
rectors in  many  districts  visit  their  schools  regularly. 

Susquehanna. — Our  schools  improve  in  value 
each  year. 

Union. — There  is  much  interest  shown  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Washington. — The  school  attendance  is  large 
and  regular.  A  number  of  teachers  in  the  county 
have  an  attendance  of  from  85  to  95  per  cent. 
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Sunday-School  Music. — ^The  power  and  influ- 
ence of  music  all  human  beings  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. It  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  blessed 
of  all  the  gifts  of  God.  Its  power  to  fix  in  the  mem- 
ory the  sentiment  with  which  it  may  be  connected, 
and  to  foster  the  same  in  the  heart,  has  been  under- 
stood in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Nothing  contributes  more  largely  to  the  present  in- 
terest in  the  Sunday-school  work  than  the  delightful, 
soul-inspiring  Sunday-school  songs  that  have  appeared 


during  the  past  few  years.  Poets,  musidau  and 
publishers  have  vied  with  each  other  to  furnish  songs 
for  our  Sunday-schools.  It  is  true  that  a  huge  part 
of  what  has  been  published  is  worthless  and  unfit  for 
the  worship  of  the  Sunday-school,  but  il  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  it  is  undergoing  a  revision,  which  will 
give  us  better  sentiment,  while  the  life  and  inspinUi<m 
will  be  retained. 

Every  hymn  should  possess  the  merit  of  being  tnie 
poetry,  smooth,  easy  and  graceful  in  versilicatioD, 


SINGING  IN  THE  RAIN. 


Words  \rf  Rev.  S.  B.  Gould.    English. 
Arr.  from  Hatom,  by  Rer.  J.  B.  I>tkbs. 


1.  Where  the  elm-tree  branch  -  es        By  the  rain  are  stirred,  Gutless   of  the  show  -  er, 

2.  From  their  heavy       frin   -   ges    Pour  their  drops  a  -  main;  Still  the  bird  is      sing-  ing, 

3.  Cheerful  summer      pro  -  phet  1  Listening  to   thy    song,   How  my  fainting     spir   -  it 


■*ifffflP  nrfpC 


Swings  a     lit-  tie        bird:  Qouds  may  frown  and  dark  >  en;   Drops  may  fall  in       vam; 

Singing      in    the        rain.  O  thou  hopeful      sing   -   er,  Whom  my  faith  per  •  ceives 

Groweth   glad  and    strong.      Let  the  black  clouds  gath  •  er.       Let  the  sunshine    wane, 


Little  heeds  the     war  -  bier 
To    a  dove  trans  -  fig  -  ured, 
If    I    may  but     join     thee» 


Singing  in  the  rain.  Dimmer  fall  the  shadows, 
Bringing  ol  -  ive  leaves ;  Ol  -  ive  leaves  of  promise, 
Singing    in    the    rain.     Let  the  black  clouds    gather, 


;;i^if^ffif 


Mist-ier  grows  the 
Types  of  joy     to 
Let  the  sunshine 


Still  the  thick  clouds  gath  -er,  Dark'ning  here  and  there. 

How  in  doubt  and      tri  -  al  Leamsmy  heart  of     thee, 

If     I  may  but    join  thee.     Singing  in  the     rain. 


affording  pleasure  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  singing. 
The  tunes  should  be  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  hymns.  The  cheerful  hymn  needs  a  melody 
of  like  spirit,  as  also  does  the  more  plaintive  and 
solemn.  Adaptation  of  tunes  to  words  should  always 
be  sought.  At  the  same  time  the  song  should  be  of 
lively  movement  for  children,  with  a  sound  moral 
and  religious  tone  all  the  way  through.  A  good 
chorister  is  necessary.  If  the  superintendent  can  be 
chorister,  it  is  generally  preferable.     But  if  he  can- 


not conduct  the  music,  some  one  should  have  eq)e- 
cial  charge  of  it — one  who  will  devote  time  isA. 
careful  attention  to  it.  He  should  not  only  lead  the 
singing,  but  give  some  time  to  teaching  the  school 
new  music.  A  time  should  be  set  iqsart  for  instruc- 
tion and  practice,  when  teachers,  scholars  and  parents 
can  be  brought  together  to  rehearse.  Nothing  will 
htfve  greater  influence  in  awakening  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  neighborhood  in  behalf  of  the  schooL 
— Sunday'School  Wifrke?, 
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THE  HARMONY  AND  THE  CONTRAST  OF  COLORS. 


BY   GILBERT  BUTLER. 


EVERYBODY  ought  to  love  color.  Its 
effects  are  more  open  to  the  mind  than 
the  subtleties  of  fonn ;  and  although  books 
say  that  color  is  a  gift  of  heaven,  and  that 
one  learns  to  draw,  but  is  bom  a  colorist, 
color  can  be  taught  under  conventional  rules 
or  laws,  and  is  easier  to  leara  than  drawing. 
Great  designers  are  rarer  than  great  colorists 
Nowhere  in  nature  has  God  planted  the  ideal 
perfection  of  beauty  in  form;  it  is  hidden  in 
a  thousand  nooks,  and  tnust  be  sought ;  but 
He  has  spanned  the  heavens  with  the  "bow," 
the  grandest  exhibition  of  the  universal  kar- 
many  of  colors. 

There  are  only  three  primitive  colors,  and 
the  three  colors  conceded  to  be  the  primi- 
tive or  mother  colors  are  yellow,  red  and 
blue.  From  these  we  obtain  the  secondaries, 
orange,  green  a.TiA purple.  Combiningred  and 
yellow,  we  form  orange ;  red  and  blue  form 
purple;  and  yellow  and  blue  form  green. 
The  tertiaries  or  thirds  are  formed  by  com- 
bining in  pairs  the  secondaries;  thus  orange 
and  purple  giVe  russet,  orange  and  green 
give  citrine,  and  green  and  purple  give  olive. 

The  primaries  then  are  yellow,  red  and 
blue ;  the  secondaries  are  orange,  green  and 
purple;  and  the  tertiaries  russet,  citrine  and 
olive.    Or,  tabulated. 


YiLum. 


\     —    loUMOB.! 

\biu..J  Iv. 


rpuipii 


It  >  ( Puipte)  ( 


(Omiee| 

These  colors  must  be  used  in  certain  defi- 
nite proportions  to  be  effective.  Every  one 
knows  that  r^rfand  green  produce  a  pleasant 
contrast ;  but  this  contrast  is  not  always  a 
satisfactory  one.  The  reason  of  this  is,  be 
cause  these  colors  do  not  exist  in  propor- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  there  is  too  much  red, 
or  too  much  green.  By  resorting  to  the  sse 
of  the  melreehrome,  or  color-measurer.  Field 
has  given  the  equivalents  of  the  primaries,  as 
follows:  Yellow,  3;  red,  5;  blue,  8;  that  is 
to  say,  3  parts  of  yellow,  5  of  red,  and  8  of 
blue  harmonize  together.  For  instance,  a 
carpet  containing  red  and  green,  no  matter 
how  distributed,  must  have  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  much  grpcn  as  red  to  be  in  harmony. 
This  will  be  evident  when  we  examine  the 
combining  equivalents  of  red,  and  of  blue 
and  yellow,  which  form  green.  Red  is  5, 
and  green  11,  because  it  is  formed  by  com- 
bining blue,  which  is  8,  and  yellow,  which 
is  3. 

There  appears  to  be  something  contradic- 
tory in  the  words  harmony  and  contrast, 
but  in  art  there  is  no  such  difference  as  at 
first  appears.  Harmony  is  the  result,  of  an 
agreeable  contrast;  and  in  order  to  perfect 
harmony  the  three  primaries,  red,  blue  and 
yellow,  must  be  present,  either  pure  or  in 
'  combination.  Let  me  try  to  explain  what 
.  is  meant  by  contrast.    If  we  combine  yellow 
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and  blue  we  form  green,  and  this  secondary 
will  not  reach  its  maximum  of  intensity  until 
we  place  near  it  the  primary  color  that  is  not 
included  in  green,  and  that  color  is  red. 
When  5  parts  of  red  and  ii  of  green  are 
placed  side  by  side,  the  red  appears  redder 
than  when  alone,  and  the  green  greener.  It 
is  this  reciprocal  heightening  or  intensifying 
of  complementary  colors  in  juxtaposition 
that  M.  Chevreul  calls  "The  law  of  simul- 
taneous contrast  of  colors." 

To  better  understand  the  harmony  and 
contrast  of  colors  study  well  the  following 
rough  diagrams : 

DIAGRAM  I. 
Blue. 


Purple. 
«+5=i3. 


Orange. 

5  i-3«=8. 


DIAGRAM  II. 
Purple. 
«+5==i3. 


to  bhie.  You  will  observe  that  orange  is  a 
secondary  color,  ami  formed  of  the  two 
primaries  we  did  not  choose,  viz.,  red  and 
yellow.  You  will  notice  that  the  sum  of 
the  equivalents  for  yellow  and  red  is  8,  there- 
fore 8  parts  of  blue  is  contrasted  by,  and 
harmonizes  with,  8  parts  of  orange.  Con- 
tinuing this  diagrammatic  form  of  illustra- 
tion we  may  maJce  manifest  the  quantities  in 
which  the  various  colors  harmonize,  thus : 


Russet. 
I3'+8=2I. 


Orange. 
5+3=8. 


Olive. 
^13+11=24. 


Green. 
8+3=11. 


Citrine. 
8-f-iissi9. 


A  primary  harmonizes  with  two  primaries 
or  with  one  secondary ;  a  secondary  harmon- 
izes with  two  secondaries  or  with  one  terti- 
ary, and  the  three  tertiaries  harmonize  to- 
gether. Looking  at  Diagram  I,  let  us  choose 
a  primary  and  see  what  its  complementary  or 
contrasting  color  is,  and  in  what  amount, 
that  is,  how  much  of  it  we  must  use.  Suppose 
we  choose  blue^  the  combining  equivalent  of 
which  is  8 ;  the  contrasting  color,  orangey 
is  seen  indicated  on  the  dotted  line  opposite 


PRIMARIES. 
Bltu  harmoni 


SECONDARIES.  TERTIARIES. 

with  Oramg*  which  harmonizes  with  OU»e. 

8.  8.  24. 

0000  0000  0000 

0000  0000  0000 

0000 
0000 
0000 


Rgd  harmomsct  with   Grem  which  hannonizes  with  RuutL 


5. 
ooeo 

o 


II. 

0000 
0000 
000 


21. 
0000 

ooce 
0000 
0000 

o 


Kr//(9whannoaizes  with  /Vff^/lr  which  hannoniies  widi  CUrmi, 


000 


i3. 

0000 

0000 
0000 

0 


«9- 

0000 

0000 

oooe 


OQO 


There  are  very  subtle  harmonies  that  har- 
monise just  at  the  point  of  discord,  but  of 
these  niceties  we  cannot  speak  here. 

J^onardo  da  Vinci,  200  years  before  New- 
ton, wrote,  "  White  and  black  are  not 
colors,'*  the  former  being  the  presence  of  all' 
color,  the  latter  the  absence  of  all  color. 
Not  coming  under  the  category  of  colors, 
artists  have  named  black  and  white  neutrals. 
Gold  too  is  a  neutral,  although  a  great  vamj 
people  would  class  it  among  the  yellows. 
Black,  white  and  gold  being  neutrals  may  be 
advantageously  employed  to  separate  colors 
where  a  separation  is  necessary. 

The  primary  and  the  secondary  colois 
should  be  used  as  nature  uses  them,  /.  €. 
sparingly,  in  small  masses,  together  with  gold, 
white,  or  black.  Did  you  ever  notice  the 
difference  between  the  arrangement  of  color 
in  a  purely  Indian  shawl  and  the  patching  of 
color  in  our  so-called  Ottoman  shawls?  What 
economy  of  primary  colors  giving  a  tone  of 
marvelous  richness  in  the  one,  and  what  a 
gaudy,  flaunting  extravagance  of  primaries 
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in  the  other,  giving  a  tone  of  cheapness  and 
flimsiness  that  is  revolting.  Look  at  an  In- 
dia shawl,  and  note  the  economy  in  the  use 
of  reds,  blues  and  yellows,  mere  minute 
specks,  and  the  score  of  tertiary  tints  and 
hues,  combined  with  white  and  black  and 
gold,  in  such  an  artistic  manner  as  to 
produce  a  very  miracle  of  bloom.  There 
is  no  effect  io  decoration  more  subtle  and 
fascinating,  more  rich  and  lovely,  than  this 
judicious  co-mingling  of  primaries,  neutrals 
and  tertiaries. 

To  produce  these  marvelous  representa- 
tions of  rich  "  bloom"  great  study  must  be 
made  of  the  qualities  of  color.  Blue  is  a 
cold  color, .  and  appears  to  recede  from  the 
eye ;  red  is  a  warm  color,  and  as  to  apparent 
position,  remains  stationary;  yellow  is  a 
staring  color  and  appears  to  advance  towards 
the  spectator.  It  may  be  objected  here  that 
nature  uses  blue,  which  is  a  primary,  unspar- 
ingly and  spreads  it  over  the  whole  heavens 
wi  th  lavish  splendor.  There  is  but  one  speck 
oipute  blue  in  the  sky,  all  the  rest  is  gradu- 
ated through  a  less  pure  blue,  a  greyish  blue, 
or  a  greenish  blue,  or  a  purplish  blue.  Look 
at  a  flower,  any  flower  you  can  procure,  ex- 
amine the  color  closely  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  nature  uses  her  colors  in  purity 
almost  miserly.  Ruskin,  the  greatest  of 
modern  art  critics,  says,  "  Sometimes  I  have 
really  thought  her  (nature's)  miserliness  al- 
together intolerable ;  in  a  gentian,  for  in- 
stance, the  way  she  economizes  her  ultrama- 
rine down  in  the  bell  is  a  little  too  bad." 

Experience  teaches  us  certain  eflects  that 
some  colors  have  over  their  complemen tar ies 
when  in  juxtaposition,  that  are  not  at  first 
sight  very  evident.     Our  diagram  teaches  us 
that  yellow  harmonizes  with  purple ;    we 
know  also  that  the  former  is  a  light  color 
while  the  latter  is  a  dark  color,  and  from 
this  knowledge  it  is  obvious  that  the  contrast 
is  greater  and  the  limit,  too,  of  each  color  is 
obvious.     The  diagram  teaches  us  that  red 
and  green   harmonize   when   of  the  same 
depth.     Now  red  is  a  glowing  color,  and 
experience  teaches  us  that  if  we  paint  a  red 
ornament  on  a  green  ground,  or  vice  versa, 
the  ground  and  the  flgure  have  a  dazzling 
effect  and  appear  10  swim  together.  Of  course 
we  can  take  refuge  in  using  a  neutral,  white, 
black,  or  gold,  to  separate  the  colors  and 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  ha^trmony,  but  ex- 
perience suggests  that  we  outline  the  figure 
with  a  lighter  or  a  darker  tint  of  its  own 
color.  But  which  shall  the  outline  be,  lighter 
or  darker  in  tint  ?     One  trial  would  give  us 
the  answer  if  the  figure  were  red  and  on  a 


green  ground.  Outline  the  red  with  a  lighter 
red  (pink)  and  in  this  way  color  will  assist 
and  not  confuse  form. 

Let  us  put  these  teachings  of  experience  in 
a  tabulated  form,  thus: 

If  Figure  be  made  on  a  Ground,  then  outline  figure  with  Ouiline 
Red.  of  Gold,  of  Darker  Red. 

Blue.  of  Gold,  of  Darker  Blue. 

Yellow.  of  Gold,  of  Darker  Yellow. 


Gold.        Red,  Blue  or  Yellow. 


Black. 


Red. 

Green. 

Lighter  Red. 

Blue. 

Orange. 

Lighter  Blue. 

Yellow. 

Purple. 

Lighter  Yellow. 

Red. 

Light  Red. 

Darker  Red. 

Blue. 

Light  Blue. 

Darker  Blue. 

Yellow. 

Light  Yellow. 

Darker  Yellow. 

Green. 

Light  Green. 

Darker  Green. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

Red.  Darker  Red.  No  outline. 

Blue.  Darker  Blue.  No  outline. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

• 

From  the  above  we  deduce  the  following 
rules : 

1.  If  a  colored  figure  on  a  gold  ground,  outline  the 
figure  with  a  darker  tint. 

2.  If  a  gold  figure  on  a  colored  ground,  outline 
with  black. 

3.  If  a  colored  figure  on  a  contrasting  color  ground, 
outline  with  lighter  tint  of  figure  color. 

4.  If  a  colored  figure  on  a  lighter  tint  of  same  color 
as  a  ground,  outline  with  darker  tint 

5.  If  a  colored  figure  on  a  darker  tint  of  same  color 
as  ground,  no  outline  is  required. 

When  blue  and  black  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  blue  is  not  much  changed,  but  the 
black  assumes  a  rusty  tint.  This  is  because 
we  can  never  look  at  blue  without  orange,  its 
complementary  color  being  created,  and  the 
orange  tint  on  the  black  gives  it  a  rusty  tint. 

It  was  by  a  knowledge  of  this  calling  into 
existence  the  complementary  colors,  that 
Eugene  Delacroix  became  one  of  the  greatest 
colorists  of  modern  times.  Eckermann  re^ 
lates  ("Conversations  de  Goethe'*)  that  he 
and  the  philosopher,  when  walking  in  the 
garden,  stopped  to  look  at  the  yellow  cro- 
cuses, which  were  in  full  flower,  and,  on 
turning  their  eyes  to  the  ground,  they  saw 
violet  or  purple  spots.  Monge,  in  his 
**  G6om6trie  Descriptive,"  says,  if  the  rays  of 
lig^ht  that  would  pa.ss  through  a  hole  in  a  red 
curtain  were'  received  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  the  spot  on  the  paper  would  be  green ; 
and  if  the  curtain  were  green,  the  spot  would 
be  red. 

M.  Chevreul,  the  eminent  French  chemist, 
has  thoroughly  worked  out  the  simultaneous 
contrast  of  colors ;  and  of  all  the  laws  of 
color,  this  is  the  most  fertile  in  elucidating* 
the  phenomena  of  contrasts,  and  in  suggest- ' 
ing  new  combinations. 
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Place  a  yellow  object  side  by  side  with  a 
blue,  and  the  tone  of  each  is  changed,  the 
yellow  assumes  an  orange  tint  while  the  blue 
inclines  to  violet.  The  reason  of  this  is 
evident  when  we  recollect  that  the  eye  creates 
the  complementary  color  if  it  does  not  ac- 
tually exist.  Red  is  not  present,  .therefore 
the  eye  creates  it,  and  with  it  the  yellow  be- 
comes orange  and  the  blue  becomes  violet. 
This  modification  exists  between  two  prima- 
ries only,  or  two  secondaries,  or  two  ter- 
tiaries ;  never  between  red  and  green,  for  red 
is  a  primary  while  green  is  a  secondary  com- 
posed of  the  two  primaries,  blue  and  yellow. 

No  one  can  dress  well,  or  furnish  a  house 
tastefully,  who  does  not  heed  the  harmony 
and  contrast  of  colors. 

We  have  seen  what  effects  primary  and 
secondary  colors  have  on  each  other,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  how  colors 
are  modified  by  white,  grey  and  black,  when 
brought  into  contiguity. 


COLOR.        NEUTRAL. 


MODIFICATION. 


(  Yellow  with  White  appears  a  Greenish  Yellow. 
Primaribsx  Red         '*       •'  "  Deeper  Red. 

•       (Blue         "        "  "  Deeper  Blue.      I 

(Orange    "        "  "  Reddish  Orange. 

-<Purpfc     "        "  "  Deeper  Purple. 

(Green      **        "  "  Deeper  Green. 

Yellow  with  Black  appears  a  Pale  Yellow. 

Red         *'        "  "  Yellowish  Red. 

Blue        "    Black*     "  Pale  Blue. 

Orange   "    Black       *'  Yellowish  Orange 

Violet      "    Black*     "  Rich  Violet. 

Green      "    Black*     "  Ught  Green. 

The  general  rule  we  draw  from  the  above 
tabulation  is  that  White  enhances  a  color, 
while  Black  lowers  it ;  and,  let  me  add,  that 
often,  when  hues  or  tints  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily made  to  harmonize,  by  the  judicious 
use  of  white  or  black  in  very  narrow  stripes 
to  separate  the  colors,  a  very  pleasing  combi- 
nation of  great  delicacy  and  beauty  may  be 
made. 

Almost  any  one  can  arrange  a  red  or  a 
blue,  &c.,  into  a  number  of  degrees  of 
depth,  or  shades  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
Ten  shades  of  any  colored  ribbon  could 
easily  be  found.  Now  the  tint  of  color  that 
would  harmonize  and  contrast  with,  say  a 
light  blue,  would  not  do  so  if  the  blue  were 
one  shade  bluer,  and  it  is  the  correct  use  of 
these  delicate  combinations  that  proclaim 
the  person  of  taste. 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  all  colors  in 
their  purity,  but  we  must  notice  them  under 
other  conditions.  Of  course  you  know  that 
by  adding  black  to  any*color>  you  produce  a 
shade  of  that  color,  and  by  using  whfte  you 
produce  a  tint.  But  we  may  add  a  little  of 
one  color  to  another :  thus,  if  a  little  blue  be 

*In  these  cases  the  black  assumes  a  rusty  tint. 


mingled  with  red,  the  red  becomes  a  crim- 
son ;  or,  if  a  small  portion  of  yellow  be  added 
to  the  red,  the  red  becomes  a  scarlet.  Now, 
a  crimson  harmonizes  with  a  yellow-green. 
Let  us  see  the  reason  of  this.  The  equiva- 
lent of  red  is  5,  and  let  us  suppose  we  have 
combined  with  it  i  part  of  blue.  If  the  red 
were  pure,  1 1  parts  of  green  would  harmo- 
nize with  it;  but  the  crimson's  equivalent  is 
6,  and  one  of  these  is  blue.  As  the  equiva- 
lent of  blue  is  8,  and  one  is  in  the  crimson, 
thepe  remain  but  7  parts  of  blue  to  combine 
with  the  3  of  yellow.  Hence  the  green  is  a 
yellow-green.  The  same  reasoning  may  he 
applied  to  scarlet-red  and  blue-green,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  similar  cases.  These  facts  are 
diagramatically  expressed  in  the  following: 

Red     y        Crimson         Yellow- (Yellow 000 
000)0  j   harmonires  with  ^^^^^    |  Blue  0000000 

OR, 

^^1      Blue-crimson     ydlo'?^  J  Yellow  000 
Blue  00  J    harmonizes  with  ^^^^    jg,^^ 


000000 


OR. 


Red 
00000 
000000 

Blue 


Red.purple       ^^^^      Yellow  000 
harmonizes  with  Y^ll^^^    Blue  00 


In  all  these  cases  we  have  8  parts  of  hlue, 
5  of  red,  and  3  of  yellow,  only  the  mode  of 
combination  raries.  The  variation  may  oc- 
cur to  any  extent,  providing  the  totals  of 
each  be  always  the  equivalent  proportions. 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 


THE  following  extracts  ar^  taken  from 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  at  its  recent 
Washington  meeting. 

SECOND  DAY — 

Thursday,  Jan.  28, 1875. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  read  the  follow- 
ing  paper  on  *<  American  Education  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition :" 

So  much  has  been  published  concerning  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1876,  that  no  statement  of  its  design  or  ac- 
count of  what  is  purposed  to  be  done  seems  now 
necessary.  A  brief  outline  of  the  progress  made  m 
the  work  of  preparation,  however,  and  of  the  pros- 
pects entertained  of  its  successful  completion,  may 
be  of  interest,  and  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  special  purpose  of  this  paper,  which  is,  to  make 
some  practical  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  repre< 
sentation  of  the  schools  and  school-systems  of  the 
country  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Exposition  will  be  held.  Whether  it  shall  be 
creditable  to  the*nation  or  otherwise,  we  most  go  oQ 
with  the  work.    To  stop,  to  even  halt,  now,  would 
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be  to  disgrace  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  American  energy  and  pluck  have  accom- 
plished marvelous  things  in  the  past;  they  will  not 
fail  us  now  in  pushing  to  completion  this  great  en- 
terprise. Much  has  occurred  within  the  last  few 
months  to  encourage  the  friends  of  the  Centennial. 
Obstacles  have  given  way ;  interests  threatening  an- 
tagonism have  been  harmonized ;  help  has  come  from 
vnexpected' quarters,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
whole  nation  will  make  one  united  effort  to  secure 
success. 

More  money  will  be  needed,  but  the  management 
of  the  Centennial  have  now  in  hand  available  funds 
amounting  to  nearly  ^5,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  has  appropriated  $1,000,000 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  $1,500,000.  The  bal- 
ance is  made  up  from  subscriptions  to  the  stock- 
fund.  Five  millions  of  dollars  will  go  far  toward 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  Cen- 
tennial ;  but  large  subscriptions  to  the  stock  are  still 
hoped  for,  and,  without  doubt,  in  the  end,  Congress 
will  make  a  generous  appropriation. 

Fairmount  Park,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
tains three  thousand  acres.  Several  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  in  improving  and  beautify- 
ing it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  country  is  now 
equal  to  it,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  Bnest  parks  of  the  old 
world.  The  Lansdowne  Plateau,  upon  which  the 
Exposition  buildings  are  now  being  erected,  is  an 
elevated  part  of  Fairmount  Park.  No  better  site  for 
them  could  be  chosen.  Its  advantages  are  said  by 
competent  judges  to  excel  those  of  the  sites  of  either 
of  the  great  expositions  of  Europe. 

The  buildings  are,  first,  an  art-gallery,  covering  a 
space  of  about  one  acre  and  three-quarters,  the  ma- 
terial being  of  brick,  granite,  iron,  and  glass,  the  law 
requiring  that  it  should  be  perfectly  fire- proof.  The 
art-gallery  is  365  feet  long,  210  feet  wide,  and  59 
feet  high  to  the  ceiling  and  1 50  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
dome.  For  the  erection  of  this  building  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  have 
appropriated  $1,500,000.  The  inner  walls  of  the 
building  are  now  erected  up  as  high  a$  the  square, 
and  the  granite  is  being  set  with  marked  rapidity. 
The  contract  requires  ^its  perfect  completion  six 
months  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition. 

The  main  Exhibition  building,  covering  a  space 
of  twenty  acres,  and  to  be  constructed  mainly  of 
iron  and  glass,  was  contracted  for  some  months 
since;  the  foundations  are  now  nearly  ready,  and 
the  material  is  being  produced  at  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories. This  building  is  in  length  1,880  feet,  in  width 
464  feet,  and  in  height  70  feet.  Height  of  central 
towers  120  feet.  It  will  cost  about  $2,000,000,  and 
will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sate 
of  stock,  and  is  aiso  to  be  completed  six  months  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  celebration.  The  remain- 
ing buildings  are  the  machinery  hall,  of  twelve 
acres;  agricultural  department,  of  six  acres,  and  a 
conservatory  of  two  and  a  half  acres ;  all  of  which 
within  a  few  weeks  either  have  been  placed  under 
contract,  or  are  about  to  be.  The  funds  for  the 
machinery-hall  and  conservator^  are  furnished  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  contemplated  buildings  are  large,  but  already, 
it  is  said,  that  applications  for  space  have  been  re- 
ceived^ from  our  own  people  sufficient,  if  accepted, 
to  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of  that  set  apart  for  the 
Uaited  States.  I  extract  the  following  summary  of 
what  is  promised  by  foreign  nations  from  a  recent 


address  on  the  Centennial  to  the  pebple  of  New 
York  : 

The  indications  as  to  the  display  from  foreign 
countries  at  this  date,  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance  of 
the  beginning,  are  far  more  favorable,  than  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  managers.  The  following  named 
countries  have  taken  action,  to  wit:  the  German 
Empire  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President ; 
France  has  accepted,  and  has  appointed  commission- 
ers-resident in  Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  appointed  a  commissioner,  and 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  for  defraying  the 
cost  01  transportation  of  goods  of  their  subjects  to 
the  exhibition  and  return.  England's  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  has  been  communicated  by  telegraph, 
but  the  particulars  are  not  known.  In  several  of  the 
British  colonies,  especially  in  Canada,  Australia, 
N.ew  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  others  of  the  Austral- 
asian Islands,  exhibitions  of  unusual  completeness 
and  interest  have  been  prepared.  In  Austria  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  and  artisans  have  solicited 
space  in  the  exhibition  buildings.  The  governments 
of  Central  America  and  South  America  have  mani- 
fested special  interest  in  the  exhibition,  and  the 
President's  invitation  has  been  accepted  by  Peru, 
United  States  of  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Chili, 
Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  and  for  these  countries  com- 
missioners have  been  appointed  and  money  ap- 
propriated for  their  expenses.  Mexico,  Honduras, 
and  Hayti  have  al.<<o  accepted  the  invitation.  Brazil 
and  other  South  American  nations  have  made  appli- 
cation for  space.  In  addition,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gium,  Liberia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  Japan, 
and  Switzerland  have  accepted  the  invitation.  Spain 
has  accepted,  and  appointed  Senor  Emilio  Castelar, 
the  eminent  republican  statesman,  to  be  her  resident 
commissioner  at  the  American  Exposition. 

Philadelphia  is  now  well  supplied  with  hotel  ac- 
commodations. Projects  are  now  on  foot  to  increase 
these  very  largely.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  boarding-houses  will  be  opened.  And  if  all  these 
be  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  great  throng  of 
strangers,  the  railroads  centering  at  Philadelphia 
have  agreed  to  provide  excursion  trains,  to  run  at 
rapid  speed  and  cheap  rates,  to  all  the  neighboring 
cities  and  towns,  and  to  New  York.  These  trains 
will  run  directly  to  the  Exhibition  buildings,  so  that 
visitors  coming  in  this  way  can  enter  them  without 
the  payment  of  carriage-hire,  and  under  cover. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  events  in  the  interest 
of  the  Centennial  was  the  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  sent  last  week  to  Congress,  ac- 
companied by  a  report  from  the  board,  composed  of 
one  person  named  by  the  head  of  each  Executive 
Department  of  the  General  Government,  to  secure 
materials  proper  for  representation  at  the  Centennial. 
The  several  Departments  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment are  prepared,  it  seems,  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
work  of  putting  in  shape  for  exhibition  the  long  lists 
of  interesting  articles  they  have  to  show.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  part  of  the  exhibition  is  estimated  at 
$971,000,  not  including  the  cost  of  erecting  a  suita- 
ble building  for  the  special  use  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. The  President  recommends  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  these 
expenses,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  Congress 
will  make  it. 

But  what  shall  be  done  in  ordef  to  secure  the 
proper  representation  of  the  school  interests  of  the 
country,  and  how  shall  they  be  represented?    A 
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gentleman  prominently  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Centennial  writes  me  within  a  few  days: 
**The  educational  department  is,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  important  to  be  presented 
by  our  Government/'  This  is  the  universal  senti- 
ment. We  have  been  boasting  of  our  systems  of 
free  schools  so  long,  that  our  own  people  have  come 
to  think  them  the  best  in  the  whole  world.  They 
will  demand  their  full  representation.  Failure  here 
will,  I  am  satisfied,  bring  severe  censure  down  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Centennial  management,  and  prove 
deeply  injurious  to  the  school  interests  of  the  country. 
More  strangers,  too,  from  foreign  countries,  will 
visit  the  Exposition  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  our 
school  work,  and  acquainting  themselves  with  our 
school  systems,  than  for  any  other  object,  possibly 
than  for  all  other  objects  put  together.  The  Ameri- 
can school-house  at  the  great  French  Exposition  is 
said  to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  all  else 
from  Americaon  exhibition.  The  test  will  be  a  severe 
one,  I  admit ;  but  there  is  now  no  shrinking  from 
it.  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  England, 
Belgium,  Holland,  will  come,  doubtless,  prepared  to 
submit  their  systems  of  public  instruction  to  a  com- 
parison with  our  own,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  meet 
them  with  the  best  we  have.  It  was  easy  to  say  at 
Paris,  at  London,  at  Vienna,  that  we  left  our  best  at 
home;  but  at  Philadelphia  we  will  be  at  home. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  proper  place  and  ample 
room  will  be  allowed  by  the  management  at  Phil^ 
delphia  for  the  display  of  material  relating  to  edu- 
cation.    What,  then,  should  be  done  ?    What  should 
we  do  ?  I  • 

A  beginning  was  made  here  at  our  meeting  a  year 
ago.  General  Eaton,  9hairman  of  a  committee  on 
the  subject,  presented  the  following  outline  of  plan  of 
procedure,  which  was  adopted  with  great  unanimity : 

I.  That  each  state  and  territory  be  invited  to  pre/ 
pare  a  representation  of  its  educational  condition  for 
the  Centennial. 

2.'  That  each  state  and  territory  also  be  invited  to 
prepare  an  historical  record  of  its  educational  pro- 
gress for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  That  each  city  be  invited  to  act  with  the  state 
authorities  in  preparing  such  records,  and  that  it  pre- 
sent an  exhibit  of  its  own  educational  growth  and 
condition. 

4.  That  each  educational  institution  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  same  way. 

5.  That  a  census  be  taken  in  1875. 

6.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  re- 
quested, on  behalf  of  the  educators  of  this  country,  to 
correspond  with  the  prominent  educators  of  the 
world,  and  invite  their  codperation  in  the  matter  of 
the  Centennial. 

'  7.  That  an  international  congress  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Centennial. 

This  is  an  admirable  plan.  I  approved  it  then;  I 
approve  it  now.  But  to  carry  it  out  there  must  be  a 
great  amount  of  hard  work  done,  and  there  will  be 
needed  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Who  is  to  do 
the  work,  and  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

In  my  judgment  the  head  of  the  United  States  com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  education  at  the  Centennial 
can  be  no  other  than  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington.  He  is  already 
a  commissioner  to  the  Centennial,  appointed  by  the 
President.  Through  him,  and  in  no  other  way,  can 
character,  system  and  unity  be  given  to  the  work ; 
and  all  these  are  absolutely  essential  to  success.  The 
educational  part  of  the  Exposition  must  not  be  a  mass 


of  ill-assorted  fragments,  without  order  or  relation. 
Foreign  commissioners,  too,  will  give  attention  to  an 
officer  representing  the  United  States,  rather  than  to 
those  representing  states  and  cities. 

The  appointment  of  General  Eaton  as  chief  com- 
missioner will  no  doubt  be  cheerfully  concurred  in  by 
the  management  of  the  Exposttton,  who,  in  conjanc- 
tion  with  him, -should  select  the  needed  number  of 
competent  assistants.  The  number  may  be  small, 
but  k  should  embrace  several  of  the  ablest  and  best- 
known  American  educators.  The  commission  thos 
constituted  should  have  full  power  to  act  without  re- 
straint  Auxiliary  to  this  central  commissidb,  bat 
acting  for  their  several  localities,  there  may  be  indi- 
viduals or  committees  representing  states,  cities,  or 
institutions. 

The  central  Commission  will  need  a  considerable 
sum  of  money ;  for  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  well, 
will  require  months  of  hard  work  ;  and  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  credit  to  the  nation,  it  is  easy  to  forsee 
that  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  invite  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  educational  material,  but  to  provide 
it.  The  money  to  b^  used  by  the  central  commission 
must  come  out  of  tj^e  United  States  treasury,  or  the 
treasury  of  the  Centennial,  or  both.  Without  money, 
little  can  be  done ;  with  it,  I  am  satisfied,  the  edu- 
cational part  of  the  Exposition  will  prove  a  success. 
Can  an  appropriati^  for  this  purpose  be^obtained 
from  Congress  ?  What  amount  of  money  can  be 
spared  for  the  educational  part  of  the  Exposition  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Centennial  ?  These  are  vital 
questions,  but  I  am  compelled  to  leaye  them  unan- 
swered. It  is  hopeJ  that  the  President's  late  recom- 
mendation will  move  Congress  to  take  some  favora- 
ble action.  % 

So  far  as  states,  %ities,  institutions  or  individuals 
make  preparation  fd*  the  Centennial,  they  will  no 
doubt  provide  the  necessary  funds ;  but  it  is  time  to 
begin  the  work  everywhere.  State  superintendents 
of  schools  should  ask  the  Legislatures  of  their  re- 
spective states  for  an  appropriation  for  Centennial 
purposes.  The  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities 
should  insist  upon  the  setting  apart  of  a  fund  by  their 
several  boards  of  direction,  to  be  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  educational  material  for  the  Exposition. 
The  note  of  preparation  should  be  at  once  sounded 
all  along  the  line,  and  a  determination  be  evinced  to 
achieve  success  in  a  matter  where  so  much  honor  is 
to  be  lost  or  won. 

The  Exposition  must  be  a  full,  fair  and  systematic 
representation  of  American  education.  No  possible 
credit  can  come  to  us  by  filling  our  space  mechanic- 
ally with  the  ten  thousand  articles  that  may  be  offered. 
Material  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  I  doubt  not, 
sufficient  in  bulk  to  fill  the  whole  Exposition  build- 
ing. A  huge  mass  of  miscellaneous  articles,  with 
endless  repetitions  and  duplicates,  even  though  they 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  look  well  to  the  inartistic 
or  unprofessional  eye,  is  not  what  is  wanted.  The 
whole  display  must  be  representative.  It  must  be 
somewhat  of  an  organism,  with  its  several  parts  nice- 
ly adjusted,  if  not  closely  related,  to  one  anodier.  In 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material,  I  take  it, 
will  be  found  the  n^ost  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of 
the  central  commission.;  but  with  a  fair  field  in  which 
to  work,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  with 
which  to  pay  expenses,  a  presentation  of  the  leading 
features  of  American  education  can  be  made  that  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  country,  and  a  wonder  to  the  older 
nations  that  may  come  across  the  water  to  comp^ 
with  us. 
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At  the  close  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Wickersham  said, 
In  connection  with  this  paper,  I  beg  leaTe  to  offer  the 
following  resolution : 

Kesoived,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  act  for  this  body,  with  the  authorities  of  the  Cen- 
tennial,  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  the  proper  represen- 
tation of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at 
the  approaching  National  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

This  resolution  was  then  fully  discussed  and 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention,  and 
the  president  was  instructed  to  appoint  the  committee, 

H^  subsequently  named  the  following  gentlemen : 
General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham, State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
Pennsylvania;  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  ex-Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon. 
Alonzo  Abemethy,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Iowa ;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruffner,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Virginia. 

This  committee  subsequently  met,  in  the  cHy  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  A.  T.  Goshom,  Director-General 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  had  a  conference 
with  him  on, the  subject  of  this  appointment.  A 
general  understanding  as  to  what  should  be  done 
and  who  should  do  it  was  arrived  at,  but  all  definite 
action  was  postponed  until  after  it  was  seen  what 
appropriation  for  this  specific  object  would  be  made 
by  Congress, 


STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  SCHOOL 
.      BOOKS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

[The  recent  report  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateraan,  Su{>erintendent 
of  rublic  Instruction  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing strong  argument  against  the  scheme  to  establish  state 
nnifbrmity  of  text-books. — Ed.] 


IT  is  not  unlikely  that  another  effort  will 
be  made  to  revive  the  scheme  of  a  state 
iinifonnity  of  school  books,  and  to  induce 
the  General  Assembly  to  amend  the  school 
law  so  as  to  carry  such  a  scheme  into  effect. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  done.  It  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  very  unwise.  Both  reason  and 
experience  are  against  such  a  policy — expe- 
rience dearly  bought  in  several  conspicudfts 
instances.  The  best  judgment  of  many  of 
the  country's  oldest  and  safest  counselors  in 
public  school  affairs,  is  opposed  to  it.  Evil 
consequences  have  invariably  ensued,  sooner 
or  later,  in  states  that  have  fully  tried  the 
experiment.  In  a  former  report  the  question 
was  pretty  fully  considered  in  several  of  its 
more  obvious  aspects,  and  assurances  have 
been  received  that  in  other  states  the  objec- 
tions stated  in  that  report  were  held  as.  of 
sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy.  I  have  bepn  strongly  urged 
from  many  quarters  to  re-state  the  points 
made  in  the  case  four  years  ago.  It  does 
not  seem  proper  to  do  so,  except  to  a  very 
Kmited  extent,  as  the  report  itself  can  be  re- 
ferred to  by  any  one  interested  in  the  sub- 


ject. After  attempting  to  show  that  such  a 
scheme  would  be  found  impracticable,  th^^t 
even  if  practicable  it  would  not  be  desirable, 
and  that  its  general  effect  upon  the  schools 
and  the  best  interests  of  education  would  be 
bad,  the  two  following  points  were  made : 

I.  The  policy  of  an  enforced  uniformity 
of  school  books  throughout  the  state  is  also 
objectionable,  because  it  must  place  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  or  of  a  single  board,  or 
commissson,  the  enormous  responsibility  of 
determining  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  a  great  state.  It  is  a 
responsibility  which  should  not  be  devolved 
upon  any  one  man,  or  small  number  of  men, 
however  honest,  intelligent  and  capable; 
while  the  consequences  of  intrusting  it  to 
unintelligent  or  untrustworthy  persons  would 
be  deplorable,  indeed.  In  the  case  of  a 
competent  and  conscientious  state  superin- 
tendent, the  duty  of  selection  would  involve 
a  careful  and  even  somewhat*  critical  per- 
son|il  examination  of  all  the  reputable  text- 
books, maps,  charts,  etc.,  published  in  the 
country,  as  the  ground  of  final  judgment. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  time  and  labor  that  this 
would  require  (no  competent  and  honest 
person  would  engage  to  accomplish  it  in  less 
than  twelve  months),  what  assurance  could 
there  be  that  the  list,  as  finally  matured, 
would,  after  all,  embrace  the  b^t  books — 
that  it  would  not  contain  some  of  secondary 
worth?  The  officer  would  have  his  own 
preferences,  his  own  standard  of  compari- 
son, his  own  rules  of  judgment,  possibly  his 
own  prejudices,  all  of  which  would  affect  the 
result,  more  or  less.  And  the  case  would 
not  be  materially  altered,  should  he  av&il 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  other  scholars  and 
experts.  It  would  still  remain  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  forced  use  of  his  selections 
would  impair  and  not  promote  the  efficiency 
of  many  schools  in  this  state.  In  the  case 
of  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  superintend- 
ent, or  board,  the  list,  if  made  up  by  such 
officer  or  board,  would  be  little  better  than 
guess-work,  arid  might  be  even  worse  than 
that ;  and,  if  committed  to  others,  a  door 
would  be  open  for  the  most  dangerous  influ- 
ences. The  fact  is,  experienced  professional 
teachers,  and  intelligent  boftrds  of  educa- 
tion, are  quite  equal  to  the  duty  of  selecting 
text-books  for  their  own  schools,  without 
even  the  advice  of  any  state  authorities ;  and 
as  to  dictation  from  such  a  quarter^  they 
*would  be  likely  to  regard  it  as  an  indignity. 

Not  that  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  is  fit 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  a 
state  are  without  value  on  the  subject  of 
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text-book's.  Ability  to  estimate  the  worth 
of  a  book,  both  as  a  book  and  as  a  school 
book,  and  to  form  and  express  a  judgment 
thereon,  which  teachers  and  scholars  will  re- 
spect and  value,  is  implied  in  fitness  for  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. And  it  is  eminently  proper  and 
becoming  for  that  officer  to  express  his 
opinion  of  the  merits  and  deservings  of 
text-books,  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  for 
the  information  of  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers in  the  state.  But  the  real  value  of  the 
opinion  is  grounded  not  upon  his  official  posi- 
tion, but  upon  the  knowledge,  culture  and 
experience  as  an  educator,  which  make  him 
fit  for  the  official  position,  if  indeed  he  is  fit. 
And  further,  a  judgment  of  a  book  given  by 
that  officer  thus  voluntarily,  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  valued  than  if  rendered  in  obe-' 
dience  to  the  requirements  of  a  statute.  It 
is  the  power  to  dictate  that  is  objected  to. 

2.  It  is  also  evident  that  such  a  law  would 
fail  to  accomplish  the  main  object  professed- 
ly in  view — a  diminution  of  expense.  "On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  demonstrable  that, 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  weighty  objec- 
tions, it  would,  in  the  end,  inevitably  in- 
crease, not  lessen,  the  aggregate  cost  of 
school  books  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Suppose  such  a  law  were  in  force  to-day, 
what  would  be  the  effect?  All  the  books 
now  in  use,  and  not  in  the  prescribed  list, 
must,  of  course,  be  laid  aside  and  others  pur- 
chased in  their  places.  This  would  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  launch  the  new  system — 
to  inaugurate  uniformity.  Now,  this  sinkage 
at  the  outset,  the  money-value  of  the  books 
thus  discarded  to  make  room  for  those  offi- 
cially prescribed,  would  be  enormous.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  present  population  of  the 
state  is  three  millions.  Allowing  six  persons 
to  a  family,  we  have  five  hundred  thousand 
families  ;  and  estimating  the  value'of  all  the 
school  books,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  now  on 
hand,  'at  an  average  of  three  dollars  per 
family — that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  take  at  the  ai^erage  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars per  faiuily  to  replace  all  the  books,  etc., 
now  on  hand — and  the  enormous  sum  of  one 
million  ^st,  hundred  thousand  dollars  would 
be  required  X%  re-stock  the  families  and 
school  children  of  the  state  with  books, 
maps,  charts,  etc.,  under  the  provisions  of 
such  a  law.  A  dead  loss  of  one  and  a-hali 
millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  begin  the 
proposed  scheme  of  economy  in  school  books. 
This  estimate,  however,  is  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  official  lists  consist  wholly 
of   new   books.     Making    the    very    large 


allowance  of  one-third  as  the  proportion  of 
old  books  that  would  be  retained  in  the  offi- 
cial lists,  (it  would  be  less  than  that,  the  di- 
versity of  books  of  all  kinds,  in  general  use, 
is  so  great,)  and  there  still  remains  a  dead 
loss  of  one  million  of  dollars  as  the  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  initial  step  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  great  scheme  for  reducing  the 
expense  of  school  books.  But  in  addition 
to  the  immense  expense  at  the  outset,  of 
placing  the  official  list  in  the  schools,  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  the  subsequent  cost  of 
the  books  would  be  enhanced  in  consequence 
of  the  virtual  monopoly  of  sales  in  the  state, 
that  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  publishers 
whose  books  were  chosen.  For  experience 
has  shown  all  stipulations,  contracts  and 
guarantees  to  be  but  cobwebs  against  the  de- 
vices and  greed  of  persons  invested  by  law 
with  exclusive  privileges  and  monopolies. 
With  no  competition,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  the  people  would  be  com- 
pelled, directly  or  indirectly,  to  pay  more 
for  their  school  books,  and  thus  that  uniformi- 
ty, which  was  established  at  a  dead  loss  of 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  would  im- 
pose, for  its  maintenance,  an  additional  and 
continued  tribute  upon  the  tax-payers.  Over 
against  the  evils  which,  it  is  admitted,  are 
connected  with  the  unlimited  diversity  of 
text-books,  must  be  set  the  undeniable  ^t 
of  a  reduction  of  average  cost,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  intense  and  sharp  competition. 
There  is  still  another  element  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  question  of 
expense  under  the  state  unifority  plan.  We 
have  seen  what  it  would  cost  to  get  the 
schenie  started,  and  to  keep  it  in  operation 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  monopoly  prices, 
instead  of  competition  prices  of  books.  But 
what  assurance,  it  remains  to  ask,  would 
tM^re  be  that  the  initial  sinkage  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  would  not  have  to  be  duplicated, 
wholly  or  partly,  with  the  incoming  of  every 
new  state  superintendent,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  new  board  of  examiners  ?  Is 
it  probable  that  any  two  men  who  might 
chance  to  hold  that  office  would  agree  as  to 
the  books  that  should  be  included  in  the 
state  list  ?  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  many, 
if  not  all,  of  those  chosen  by  a  given  super- 
intendent or  board,  would  not  be  discarded 
and  thrown  out  by  his  or  its  immediate  suc- 
cessor? Is  it  difficult  to  see  what  powerful 
incentives  might  be  and  would  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  to  induce  him  to  revise  the 
lists  of  his  predecessor  in  office  ?  And  is  it 
not  plain,  finally,  that  for  every  change  so 
made,  the  dead  loss  of  the  discarded  books, 
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and  the  expense  of  procuring  the  new  ones, 

would  have  to  be  incurred,  and  repeated, 
with  every  change  of  administration  ?  The 
whole  thing  is  believed  to  be  bad — ^unfavor- 
able to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  unjust 
and  obnoxious  to  teachers,  an  unwise  tempta- 
tion of  official  integrity,  and  the  very  oppo- 
site of  economical. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  law  itself  might  pro- 
vide that  the  prescribed  list  of  books  should 
not  be  changed  for  a  definite  term  of  years, 
the  answer  is,  that  while  this  would  only 
partially  avert  the  evil  in  question,  since  it 
would  leave  the  monopoly  untouched  and 
even  strengthened  and  established,  a  still 
greater  evil  might  thereby  be  entailed  upon 
the  school  system.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
mi<;chief  of  any  poor  or  bad  books  in  the 
state  list,  by  depriving  even  the  state  au- 
thorities of  the  power  to  remove  them.  And 
it  would  increase  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  whole  scheme  upon  authors,  since  it 
would  peremptorily  adjourn,  for  the  pre- 
scribed term  of  years,  their  chance  of  ob- 
taining recognition  of  their  labors.  The 
inevitable  diminution  of  effort,  lessening  of 
incentive  and  palsying  of  enterprise  and  in- 
spiration among  schooh-book  authors  and 
compilers  are  not  among  the  least  of  the  evils 
incident  to  gigantic  text-book  monopolies, 
intrenched  in  state  law,  and  clinched  and 
perpetuated  by  statutory  provisions  against 
revision  or  change  for  a  term  of  years.  If 
we  have,  as  I  think  is  the  fact,  the  best 
school  books  in  the  world,  the  result  has 
been  secured,  in  a  large  degree,  by  our  gen- 
eral exemption  from  such  monopolies,  and 
the  consequent  freedom  of  competition 
among  publishers,  and  the  powerful  incen- 
tives to  strive  for  the  greatest  possible  excel- 
lence which  are  thus  brought  to  bear  and 
left  free  to  operate  upon  all  those  engaged 
in  the  writing  and  preparing  of  books  for 
public  schools. 

Such  were  some  of  the  objections  that  I 
felt  constrained  to  urge  to  the  plan  of  com- 
pulsory uniformity  of  text-books  throughout 
the  state,  the  initial  step  towards  which  was 
taken  in  the  school  law  of  1855,  which  re- 
quired the  state  superintendent  to  designate 
the  most  approved  books,  maps,  charts,  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  same.  I 
was  sustained  in  those  views  by  the  great 
body  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state,  and  a  measure  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  injure  the  school  sys- 
tem, in  its  very  infancy,  was  arrested.  The 
next  legislature  not  only  declined  to  favor 


compulsory  uniformity,  but  also  wisely  re- 
pealed the  provision  making  it  obligatory 
upon  the  state  superintendent  even  to  recom- 
mend a  state  list  of  school  books.  Experi- 
ence and  observation  have  but  confirmed  the 
judgment  ttien  formed  on  that  subject.  The 
opinion  is  still  confidently  entertained  that 
state  uniformity,  enforced  by  law,  is  im- 
practicable and  undesirable,  and  that  no 
such  power  should  ever  be  committed  to  the 
hands  of  any  public  officer.  It  has  seemed 
worth  while  to  review^ that  portion  of  our 
common  school  history,  and  the  principles 
involved,  because  the  question  of  text-books 
continues  to  recur  in  various  forms,  and 
there  are  some  who  still  think  that  absolute 
uniformity  throughout  the  state,  and  en- 
forced by  state  law,  would,  upon  the  whole, 
be  desirable  and  beneficial. 

It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  present 
plan,  whereby  boards  of  education  and  of 
school  directors  are  left  free  to  determine, 
each  for  itself,  what  text-books  shall  be  used 
in  the  respective  schools  under  their  charge, 
will  not  be  disturbed.  True,  there  are  many 
evils  and  disadvantages  connected  with  it, 
but  none  so  great  as  those  that  would  grow- 
out  of  the  creation  of  gigantic  school-book 
monopolies,  based  upon  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary and  almost  irresponsible  official  pre- 
rogatives and  powers.  It  is  best  and  safest 
to  leave  such  matters  as  close  to  the  people 
sfs  possible.  A  wholesome  sense  of  resfx>n- 
sibility  is  thus  kept  alive — errors  and  abuses 
are  more  quickly  and  surely  detected  and 
corrected. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  TEACHING. 


.    MARIA  H.  MIDDLETON. 


NO  one  who  has  carefully  observed  hu- 
man nature  can  doubt  that  in  each 
individual  is  bom  a  separate  and  distinct  and 
inalienable  character  of  his  own,  modifiable, 
improvable,  debasable^  but  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end  recognizably  the  same. 

Du  bist  am  Ende — was  du  bist. 
Setz'  dir  Pemtecken  auf  von  millionen  Locken, 
Setz*  deinen  Fuss  auf  ellent|iobe  Socken, 
Du  bleibst  doch  immer,  was  du  bist. 

Education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  means, 
after  all,  but  the  aid  which  can  be  given 
morally,  intellectually  and  physically  to  that 
development  which  is  in  the  first  instance  the 
work  of  nature.  Yet,  what  an  art  it  is !  To 
carry  it  on  successfully,  what  a  combination 
does  it  require  of  straightforward  plain-deal- 
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ing,  with  conscientious  tact^  sound  judgment 
and  discretion ! 

When  we  look  around  on  the  wonderful 
diversity  of  character  and  the  wide  differ- 
ence of  disposition  that  becomes  visible  in 
children  at  the  earliest  age,  it  seems  natural 
enough  that  there  should  be  varying  opinions 
and  theories  as  to  the  best  mode  of  rearing 
them.  But,  unhappily,  these  theories,  re- 
duced to  practice,  do  not  vary  as  we  should 
expect  them  to  do,  so  as  to  suit  themselves 
to  the  improvement  of  the  beings  they  are 
intended  to  act  upon,  but  rather  according 
to  the  arbitrary  whims  and  convenience  of 
those  who*hold  them ;  and  just  as  often  the 
love  and  tenderness  which  children  inspire, 
blind  and  bias  the  judgment  not  prone  to  err 
on  other  subjects.  ^'Nothing  is  so  bad  for  a 
child  as  strictness."  So  says  many  a  tender 
mother,  and  acts  on  the  conviction,  regard-^ 
less  that  the  maxim  contains  but  partial,  not 
absolute  truth. 

That  habit  of  immediate  obedience  which 
is  a  child's  only  safeguard  from  many  evils, 
cannot  be  too  early  insisted  upon.  A  baby 
fifteen  months  old  is  sometimes  seen  to  dis- 
play an  obstinacy  and  defiance  quite  comi- 
cal in  its  intensity,  but  giving  sure  wamipg 
of  the  discipline  already  needed  by  the  un- 
ruly spirit.  Very  early,  too,  as  soon  as  the 
faculty  of  reason  begins  to  work,  should  we 
try  to  make  plain  to  the  comprehension  why 
obedience  is  a  duty ;  because,  after  all,  what 
we  want  is  not  the  subdued  spirit  of  the  well- 
trained  ox,  but  the  glad,  ready  acquiescence 
of  the  trustful,  reverential  human  being;  not 
the  dogged,  discontented  yielding  to  ^ar  of 
punishment,  but  the  rational,  enlightened 
resting  on  superior  guardianship,  llie  sub- 
ject seems  too  trite  to  admit  of  argument — 
all  mothers  who  have  followed  the.  old  pro- 
verb know  so  well  its  efficacy  \  but  at  the 
present  day  the  mistake  has  become  so  com- 
mon of  believing  that  a  child  is  the  worse  for 
not  being  allowed  its  own  way,  and  that 
strength  of  will  and  individuality  will  be  the 
sacrifice  if  he  is  early  made  to  go  in  the  way 
he  should  walk  in,  that  an  exposure  of  the 
fallacy  is  not  uncalled  for.  Those  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  permanent  influence  of 
early  impressions  should  at  least  remember 
that  the  every-day  happiness  of  children  is 
best  consulted  by  giving  them  a  higher  will 
to  follow  than  the  dictates  of  their  own 
wavering  and  untaught  fancies. 

Let  each  person  observe  in  his  own  limited 
experience  which  children  are  the  happiest 
and  healthiest  in  every  sense :  Those  who  rule 
their  parents  and  follow  their  own  caprices? 


And,  looking  farther,  which  have  grown  up 
into  wise  and  worthy  citizens :  Those  vhose 
early  days  were  left  in  their  own  hands,  to 
fashion  as  they  would  ? 

No.  Where  the  character  is  by  nature 
strong  ahd  decided,  we  need  not  dread  that 
it  will  lose  its  tone  from  judicious  training; 
if  it  be  deficient  in  depth,  the  greater  need 
is  there  to  supply  its  want  by  cultivation  and 
guidance.  Raw  nature  is  as  poor  a  reliance 
in  m6ral  matters  as  ''raw  genius"  is  well 
known  to  be  in  matters  intellectual. 

One  of  the  hardest  questions  that  present 
themselves  in  the  bringing  up  of  children  is, 
how  best  to  manage  and  make  available  for 
good  that  sensitive  temperament  which  has 
become  so  painfully  common  in  these  da)'s  of 
indulgent  parents,  whose  weak  nerves  and 
overweening  tenderness  are  often  the  prime 
cause  of  the  mischief.  Who  shall  pretend 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  torture  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  a  child  in  whom  this  disposition, 
early  manifested,  has  been  nourished  and 
exaggerated  by  injudicious  treatment,  by 
undue  tenderness,  or  by  undue  harshness? 
Both  are  equally  perilous;  for  this  morbid 
plant,  sensitiveness,  is  best  fostered  by  ex- 
tremes, and  can  be  uprooted  only  by  the 
greatest  care  and  skill.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  this  defect  regarded  by  a  fond  parent 
with  almost  admiring  sympathy;  and  the 
child  learns  to  pride  itself  on  that  excess  of 
feeling,  which,  if  not  subdued  in  early  years, 
will  become  the  bane  of  its  life.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  that  this  lauded  sensitiveness 
is  ever  a  sign  of  an  unhealthy  imagination, 
and  that  it  is  sure  to  degenerate  into  one  of 
the  most  subtile  forms  of  self-love.  A  child 
cannot  be  too  early  taught  to  despise  it  in 
himself,  as  a  weakness  that  prevents  him  from 
seeing  and  judging  clearly.  Do  not  tell  him 
he  is  sensitive;  that  is  a  "grown-up"  word 
he  will  take  credit  to  himself  for  deserving, 
without  understanding  all  the  sad  meaning 
of  it.  But  by  slow  degress,  by  gentle  rea- 
soning, by  loving  remonstrance  even,  this 
weakness  of  character  may  be  braced,  and 
the  extreme  tenderness  for  self  be  turned  into 
delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

Another  habit  of  mind,  allied  to  this  one, 
but  even  more  common  and  more  difficult  of 
cure,  is  an  intense  self-consciousness,  from 
which  some  children  suffer  severely,  and 
which,  if  not  checked,  becomes  a  most  seri- 
ous impediment  to  the  strong  development 
of  mind  and  character.  This  irapossibiHty 
of  losing  the  thought  of  self  in  the  present  in- 
terest either  of  work  or  amusement^  stunts 
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the  energies  so  effectually^  that  opportunities 
of  improvement  and  enjoyment  pass  by  half 
used  or  unheeded ;  and  the  dwarfed  being, 
engrossed  in  its  petty  self-contemplation, 
loses  more  and  more  the  capacity  for  extend- 
ing its  sphere  of  healthy  mental  and  moral 
action.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
not  felt,  or  at  least  carefully  watched,  the 
fatal  working  of  this  mental  disease,  to  judge 
of  the  loss  of  power  it  entails.  This  self- 
consciousness  is  not  simple  shyness,  for  it  is 
often  active  in  solitude;  nor  distrust  of  self, 
for  it  is  compatible  with  gre&t  self-esteem ; 
nor  is  it  self-conceit,  for  at  times  it  causes 
agonies  of  self-reproach;  it  is  not  by,  any 
means  but  another  word  for  vanity ;  but  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  these,  showing 
itself  as  often  in -one  form  as  in  another.  It 
is  always  ambitious  to  excel,  yet  is  in  itself 
a  bar  to  all  excellence. 

Now,  how  much  of  all  this  is  the  result 
either  of  neglect  or  error  in  the  bringing  up 
of  the  child?  We  all  agree  that  there  is  no 
charm  about  childhood  so  great  as  the  un- 
conscious grace  with  which  it  shows  itself 
what  it  genuinely  is,  without  guile  or  pre- 
meditation; yet  how  often  we  thoughtlessly 
destroy  the  very  attraction  that  fascinates  us 
by  unwise  remark  and  untimely  notice !  A 
child  learns  so  easily  to  think  itself  pretty, 
clever,  engaging;  and  so  slowly,  that  the 
"weightier  matters  of  the  law"  are  not  com- 
prised in  these.  **A  quick  child  will  always 
find  out  the  truth  about  such  things."  So 
it  will;  therefore  do  no{  help  it  to  this 
knowledge,  because,  with  its  immature  judg- 
ment, it  cannot  weigh  things  great  and  small 
by  just  measure,  and,  dwelling  on  what  it  is, 
will  forget  that  it  never  can  be  the  half  of 
what  there  is  no  safety  but  in  its  striving  to 
become.  And  thus  is  the  old  advice  to  ad- 
minister to  children  ''a  little  wholesome 
neglect"  still  most  valuable  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain matters. 

When  this  unfortunate  temper  of  mind  has 
grown  wilh  the  growth  and  strengthened 
with  maturing  years,  it  is  well-nigh  ineradi- 
-cable,  even  by  the  sternest  self-discipline ; 
nay,  often  it  has  become  so  much  a  part  of 
the  nature,  that  its  possessor  remains  forever 
ignorant  how  much  his  powers  are  cramped 
hy  it.  Where  it  is  constitutional,  and  not 
the  consequence  of  the  thoughtless  folly  of 
friends,  it  must  be  combated  by  awakening 
and  bringing  into  activity  the  opposite  ten- 
dencies. Let  the  child  be  drawn  away  from 
self-occupation,  by  being  led  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  others ;  let  him  learn  imperceptibly 
to  feel  how  pleasant  it  is  to  think  of  a  great 


variety  of  subjects;  above  all,  if  he  shows  a 
particular  fondness  or  facility  for  any  kind 
of  work,  encourage  him  to  exercise  it; 
awaken  his  enthusiasm,  and  you  save  him 
from  himself.         '  ^ 

When  we  turn  from  faults  to  be  cured  or 
avoided  to  .virtues  that  must  be  cultivated  and 
instilled  there  can  surely  be  no  question. 
Entire  truthfulness  is  the  noblest  foundation 
of  character,  and  from  the  earliest  age  it 
should  be  insisted  on  in  word  and  deed,  by 
precept  and  example,  as  the  one  thing  most 
needful ;  for  it  is  the  primary  source  of  moral 
and  mental  health,  without  which  whatever 
else  is  fair  and  beautiful  will  be  Stained  with 
impurity.  Most  people  allo|ir  this,  but  only 
half  regard  it.  A  child  is  ordered  not  to  tell 
stories,  is  sometimes  punished  when  he  does ; 
while  often  he  detects  words  of  untruth 
spoken  by  his.  elders — "  innocent  white  lies" 
they  are  perhaps  called.  Falsehood  is  of 
different  kinds,  and  we  will  not  discuss  its 
varying  degrees  of  heinousness;  but  even 
these  "  white  lies,"  comparatively  innocent 
as  they  are,  will  be  found,  when  narrowly 
looked  into,  to  leave  a  stain  on  the  con- 
science and  to  lower  its  moral  tone ;  in  so 
far,  at  least,  they  are  never  harmless. 

Why  is  it  that  anxious  parents  who  strive 
so  eam^tly  to  implant  a  heartfelt  love  in 
their  children  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  are 
so  slow  in  calling  to  their  aid  the  love  of  all 
that  is  beautiful?  The  connection  that  has 
existed  from  everlasting  between  these  three 
ideas  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  our 
teaching.*  God  has  joined  them  together, 
and  it  is  at  his  own  peril  that  man  disunites 
them.  At  what  stage  is  the  human  mind  so 
apt  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  eternal  har- 
mony as  when  it  is  first  opening,  fresh  and 
pure,  for  the  reception  of  all  wonderful 
truths?  A  riper  age  will  better  grasp  ab- 
stract truth,  will  more  keenly  appreciate 
sacred  beauty,  will  more  highly  prize  the  no- 
bility of  goodness;  but  only  to  innocent 
childhood  is  it  given  to  accept  trustingly,  un- 
questionably, and  with  absolute  belief  the 
thought  that  all  these  form  but  one  great  and 
inseparable  whole.  Older  and  stronger  eyes 
see  but  can  not  unravel  the  interlacings  of 
darkness  with  light ;  to  the  little  child  the 
'Hrue  light"  may  shine  and  all  the  dark  lines 
be  mercifully  hidden.  So  let  us  never  for- 
get to  teach  the  children  that  part  of  happi- 
ness which  lies  in  the  recognition  of  ''all 
things  bright  and  beautiful." 

It  is  a  pretty  thought  of  an  American 
authoress,  and  one  worthy  of  being  acted  on, 
that  children  should  be  early  led  to  the  habit 
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of  observing  the  sky  and  its  wonderful  and 
perpetual  change  of  beauty.  And  what  an 
exquisite  touch  does  Bulwer  give  to  the  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  heroes  in  his  best 
novel,  when  he  says  that  Leonard's  eyes  had 
in  them  the  look  of  having  gazed  much  at 
heaven  ! 

As  regards  that  part  of  a  child's  education 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  books,  it  seems 
very  strange  that  doubt  should  ever  arise  as 
to  the  best  instructor.  Is  it  not  self-evident 
that,  where  circumstances  make  it  possible, 
the  father  and  mother  are,  the  channels 
through  which  knowledge  of  every  kind  flows 
most  easily,  most  beneficially,  into  the  child's 
understanding?  Who,  if  not  they,  will  re- 
gard it  with  the  love  and  interest  needed  to 
impart  with  patience,  with  sympathy,  with 
delicate  tact  what  is  good  for  the  food  and 
growth  of  the  young  mind — that  much  of 
knowledge  ajid  no  more,  that  sort  of  knowl- 
edge and  no  other? 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  lessons  from 
books  are  a  thing  apart,  not  belonging  to  the 
parents'  duty,  but  to  the  province  of  the 
trained  teacher.  Why?  Not  because  the 
parent  is  incapable — that  would  imply  too 
open  a  reproach ;  but  because  the  worry  and 
irrit^.tion  inseparable  from  teaching  and 
learning  alienates  the  love  of  the  child.  That 
is  the  answer.  But  what  a  confession  it  is — 
a  confession  that  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effectual  means  of  influence  is  cut  off 
from  the  natural  guardian  and  guide !  Can 
it  be  true  ?  Where  loving  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness apd  forbearance  actuate  the  teacher  he 
is  never  the  object  of  aversion  or  disgust,  but 
of  reverence  and  affection.  Doubly  power- 
ful then  must  be  his  teaching  if  it  is  further 
aided  by  the  strongest  of  natural  ties  between 
him  and  his  pupil ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
prime  requisite  of  self-control  is  wanting  in 
the  parent  that  he  need  dread  for  himself  the 
consequence  of  fulfllling  this  plainest  of 
duties.  Many  and  inestimable  are  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  schools  and  colleges 
and  the  other  modes  of  public  instruction 
after  the  first  years  of  expansion  and  .growth 
are  at  an  end — ^advantages  most  of  them  not 
attainable  in  private  tuition ;  but  for  those 
tender  first  impressions  there  is  nothing  to  be 
had  equal  in  benefit  to  pure  and  conscienti- 
ous home-teaching. 

After  all  comes  the  question,  Where  are  we 
to  And  the  ripe  judgment,  the  practical  wis- 
dom without  which,  say  what  we  will,  teach- 
er, guardian,  nay,  father  and  mother,  are  all 
incompetent  to  their  charge  ?  Like  the  other 
great  treasures  of  heaven  and  earth,  these 


precious  qualities  are  rare — not  possessed  in 
any  eminent  degree  but  by  those  who  have 
striven  and  suffered  for  them.  In  the  ex- 
perience of  their  lives,  in  the  depths  of  a 
prayerful  humility  must  parent  and  teacher 
alike  seek  what  they  need,  or  answer  to 
themselves  and  to  their  children  for  the  lack. 

Morton*  s  Monthly. 
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TWO  easily  distinguishable  mental  influences 
seem  to  belong  to  music,  according  as  it  is  heard 
by  those  who  really  appreciate  it,  or  by  others  who 
are  uiMible  to  do  so.  To  the  former  it  opens  a  book 
of  poetry,  which  they  follow,  word  for  word,  after 
the  performer,  as  if  he  read  it  to  them ;  thinking  the 
thoughts  of  the  composer  in  succession  with  scarcely 
greater  uncertainty  or  vagueness  than  if  they  were 
expressed  in  verbal  language  of  a  slightlv  mystical 
description.  To  the  latter  the  book  is  closed ;  bnt 
though  the  listener's  own  thoughts  unroll  themselves 
uninterrupted  by  the  composer's  ideas,  they  are  very 
considerably  coloi<ed  thereby.  "  I  delight  in  music," 
said  once  a  great  man  of  science;  "I  am  always 
able  to  think  out  my  work  better  while  it  is  going 
on."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  resumed  at  the  mo- 
ment a  disquisition  concerning  the  date  of  the  gladal 
period  at  the  precise  point  at  which  it  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  performance  of  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  having  evidently  mastered  in  the  inter- 
val an  intricate  astronomical  knot.  To  ordinary 
mortals,  with  similar  deficiency  of  musical  sense, 
harmonious  sound'seems  to  spread  a  halo  like  that 
of  light,  causing  every  subject  of  contemplation  to 
seem  glorified,  as  a  landscape  appears  in  a^dewy 
sunrise.  Memories  rise  to  the  mind  and  seem  in- 
finitely more  affecting  than  at  other  times;  still  living 
affections  grow  dou^  tender ;  new  beauties  appear 
in  the  picture  or  the  landscape  before  our  eyes,  and 
passages  of  remembered  prose  or  poetry  float  throngfa 
our  brains  in  majestic  cadence.  In  a  word,  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the  sublime,  is  vividly 
aroused,  ^and  the  atmosphere  of  familiarity  and 
commonplace,  wherewith  the  real  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  life  are  too  often  veiled,  is  lifted  for  the 
hour.  As  in  a  camera  obscura  or  mirror,  the  very 
trees  and  grass  which  we  had  looked  on  a  thousand 
times  are  seen  to  possess  unexpected  loveliness.  But 
all  this  can  only  happen  to  the  non-musical  sod 
when  the  harmony  to  which  it  listens  is  ^really  Har- 
monious, and  when  it  comes  at  an  appropriate  time, 
when  the  surrounding  conditions  permit  and  incline 
the  man  to  surrender  himself  to  its  influences ;  in  v 
word,  when  there  is  nothing  else  demanding  his  at- 
tention. 

The  Syllables. — The  names  given  to  the  notes 
of  the  scale  were  first  employed  eiuly  in  the  eleventh 
century,  by  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  Gnido 
Aretino.  It  happened  that  a  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John 
was  so  set  to  music  that  the  syllable  ut  was  sung  to 
the  tone  one ;  re,  in  the  word  resonare,  was  sung  to 
the  tone  two ;  mi,  in  the  word  mira,  was  sung  to  threCi 
and  so  on,  as  in  the  following  stanzas : 

"  Ut  queant  luxis,  Rnonare  fibris. 
Mm  gestorum,  FAmuH  tuonua, 
SoLve  polluti,  Lxbri  reatum, 
Sancte  J( 
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This  circumstance  suggested  to  Guido  the  applica- 
tion of  ^hese  syllables  to  the  scale.  Five  hundred 
years  afterwards  the  syllable  Si  was  added ;  and  still 
later,  a  musician  by  the  name  of  DoNi  substituted 
the  first  syllable  of  his  own  name,  Dio,  for  Ut,  as 
being  easier  of  utterance,  and  more  euphonious.  The 
French,  however,  have  always  retained  the  original 
syllable,  Vi.  Some  ingenious  writer  has  brought  to- 
gether the  six  syllables  in  the  following  line : 


<« 


Ui  rtflcvent  twAerum  y^tum  Miitoaque  /abores.' 


This  singing  by  syllables  was  regarded  as  a  verv 
great  improvement,  so  that  it  was  said,  one  could 
make  as  much  proficiency  in  their  use  in  a  few  months 
as  could  be  attained  in  several  years  in  singing  by 
letters  according  to  the  previous  custom. 

According  to  the  method  of  Guido  the  syllables 
are  always  applied  to  the  scale  in  the  same  way,  or 
without  change;  do  is  always  applied  to  one  of  the 
scale,  r^  to  two,  mi  to  three,  and  so  on,  whatever  may 
be  the  key;  but  in  their  perverted  use,  applied  not  to 
the  scale,  but  used  as  names  designating  absolute 
pitch,  their  relations  must  change  with  every  change 
of  key,  involving  much  perplexity  in  their  em- 
ployment, and  indeed  making  it  much  more  difficult 
to  sing  with  than  without  them.  The  association  be- 
tween the  syllables  and  the  relative  pitch  of  the  scale- 
tones  having  been  already  established,  they  become 
a  scale  pattern  equally  adapted  to  every  other  key  as 
well  as  that  of  C.  As  is  the  mould  to  the  clay,  so 
are  the  syllables  to  the  whole  tone-range,  or  sphere, 
or  region  of  tones  considered  -with  respect  to  abso- 
lute pitch,  moulding  it  into  the  scale  form;  or  as  is 
the  plaster  model  to  the  sculptor  or  carver,  so  are  the 
syllables  to  the  young  singer,  instantly  suggesting  the 
tone-form  or  figure  of  the  scale — the  pitch  of  tones 
or  the  magnitude  of  intervals.  The  pupil  has  but  to 
apply  the  syllables,  do  to  one,  re  to  two,  mi  to  three, 
and  so  on,  and  the  tones  named  sharp  or  flat,  or  those 
which  require  sharps  or  flats  in  the  notation,  present 
no  greater  difiiculty  than  many  others. 

Voices. — The  lower  voices  of  men  are  called  bass 
voices;  the  upper  voices  of  men  are  called  tenor 
voices;  the  lower  voices  of  women  are  called  alto 
voices;  and  the  upper  voices  of  women  are  called 
treble  voices.  Treble  voices  are  often  called  so- 
prano, and  alto  voices  are  often  called  contralto. 
There  are  other  distinctions  as  the  baritone,  the  com- 
pass of  which  partakes  of  the  common  bass  and  the 
tenor,  but  which  does  not  descend  as  low  as  the  one 
or  rise  as  high  as  the  other;  and  the  mezzo-soprano 
mtermediate  between  the  soprano ,and  the  contralto. 
These  directions  with  regard  to  the  classification  of 
voices  as  bass,  tenor,  alto,  and  treble,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  very  general,  since  other  things  beside 
pitch,  as,  for  example,  quality  of  toiles,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  character  or 
the  class  to  which  tf  voice  belongs,  or  the  part  to 
which  it  is,  on  the  whole,  best  adapted. 

A  Few  Words. — Turn  vour  heads  one  moment, 
Httle  ladies,  and  listen  to  a  bit  of  advice  from  a  woman 
who  has  been  as  young  as  any  of  you,  who  is  a  mother 
now,  and  who  would  have  thanked  somebody  if  she 
had  said  the  same  to  her  at  your  age.  If  you  have  a 
voice,  whether  remarkable  for  strength  or  sweetness, 
or  neither,  strive  to  cultivate  it.  A  woman  who  can- 
not sing  is  as  a  flower  without  perfume,  a  butterfly  with* 
out  wings.  I  do  not  mean  you  must  sing  scales  and 
trills  by  the  hour ;  these  notions  have  left  me  long 
ago.    Learn  operatic  wonders,  if  you  like,  only  be 


sure  to  learn  them  correctly ;  but  they  are  easily  for- 
gotten, rest  assured.  Learn  a  hundred  or  more  beau- 
tiful little  ballads.  Not  the  kind  that  take  a  town  by 
stordi  and  die  out  in  one  season,  but  real  s^ngs  that 
never  grow  old,  whose  tunes  are  melody  and  whose 
words  are  poetry.  The  years  are  coming  when  you 
will  find  that  your  joy  and  your  love,  your  modesty 
and  your  pride  blend  more  sweetly  as  you  sing 
"Annie  Laurie"  or  "Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro' 
Town  "  than  in  executing  the  most  wonderful  gym- 
nastics with  your  vocal  organs.  In  sorrow,  too,  some 
such  song,  with  all  the  sweet  memories  of  the  past 
clinging  about  its  tender  notes,  will  call  forth  tears 
to  ease  an  aching  heart.  And  there  may  come  a  time 
when  a  weary  little  head  lies  on  its  mother's  bosom; 
little  eyelids  are  drooping,  twilight  is  drawing  about 
her — too  early  for  a  lamp,  too  early  for  any  but  little 
folks  to  sleep ;  then  it  is  that  all  the  accomplishments 
of  her  girlhood  are  as  nothing  compared  to  one  simple 
song  that  lulls  a  tired  baby  to  sleep.  There  is  some- 
thing soothing  to  the  child  in  the  mother's  voice  at 
any  time,  and  it  instinctively  loves  the  melody  of  a 
song;  so,  girls,  while  you  can,  think  of  the  mine  of 
wealth  you  may  lay  up  for  the  children  that  come 
with  their  smiles  and  their  kisses  to  brighten  the  way. 
— M.  B.  Anderson, 

Of  Instrumental  Music— Unless  you  have  some 
talent  it  is  an  insurmountable  task  to  learn  to  per- 
form brilliantly.  Jf  you  have  the  time  and  the  money, 
I  suppose  you  can  learn.  But  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
such  a  performance,  while  it  may  impress  an  audience 
with  an  idea  that  you  are  accomplished,  or  even 
afford  them  the  same  sort  of  entertainmentthat  a  music- 
bore  does,  cannot  furnish  you  much  enjoyment;  and, 
after  all,  the  benefit  of  aesthetics  lies  in  the  elevation 
of  your  own  spirit,  and  in  fitting  you  for  a  spiritual 
peace  and  happiness  hereafter  that"passeth  all  under- 
standing." My  idea  is  that  you  should  learn  music, 
if  you  love  it  and  have  the  time  to  devote  to  it. 
Though  now  a  very  indifferent  performer,  I  have  sat 
entranced  at  the  piano  for  hours  at  a  time  learning  a 
new  piece.  The  harmony  of  the  richest  chords,  the 
sad  minor  notes,  the  exquisite  trills  have  filled  my 
soul  with  delight;  and,  though  all  those  difficult 
pieces  I  have  forgotten  long  ago,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
I  am  the  better  and  purer  for  once  having  studied 
and  enjoyed  them,  when  I  had  nothing  else  of  more 
importance  to  myself  or  others  to  employ  my  time. 
Keep  up  your  jolly  tunes,  if  you  can  afford  a  piano, 
after  you  are  married,  and  play  for  your  children  to 
dance,  play  for  them  to  sing,  mingle  your  own  voice 
with  theirs,  teach  them  their  Sunday-school  songs  at 
the  piano,  bring  a  bright  smile  to  the  face  of  the 
dear  one  come  home  from  work,  and  if  in  the  joy 
you  create  you  do  not  find  recompense  for  the  tedium 
of  "practice,"  your  soul  has  not  been  elevated  by  your 
music  as  I  had  hoped. — M,  B,  Anderson. 

Temple  Service. — There  was  singing  as  well  as 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  built  by  Solo- 
mon ;  and  if  the  prayer  offered  up  by  the  royal 
architect  was  memorable,  so  the  musical  service  was 
transcendently  imposing.  This  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  immense  size  and  surpassing  splen- 
dor of  the  edifice,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  its  erection,  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  col- 
lecting the  materials  and  completing  the  structure, 
the  sacred  uses  to  which  it  was  to  ht  devoted,  and 
the  general  and  joyful  expectation  with  which  the 
opening  of  so  celebrated  a  building  had  been  antici- 
pated.   The  following  is  the  Scriptural  account: 
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«  The  Levites  which  were  singers,  all  of  them  of 
Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun,  with  their  sons  lAid 
their  brethren,  being  arrayed  in  white  linen,  having 
cymbals,  and  psalteries,  and  harps,  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  altar,  and  with  them  a  hundred  and 
twenty  priests  sounding  with  trumpets.  It  came  to 
pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to 
make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thank- 
ing the  Lord;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  vt>ices 
with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments  of 
music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  for  He  is  good ; 
for  His  mercy  endureth  forever,  that  then  the  house 
was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister,  by 
reason  of  the  cloud ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  house  of  God." 

It  is  supposed  that  portions  of  the  song-service  in 
the  tabernacle,  and  subsequently  in  the  temple,  were 
executed  by  the  Levices  alone,  while  some  pieces 
were  sung  in  alternate  parts  bv  them  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  whole  multitude  lifting  up  their  voices  in 
chorus.  In  general,  however,  when  the  praise  of 
Jehovah  was  celebrated,  the  entire  body  of  worship- 
ers joined  in  the  exercise.  "  The  singing  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,"  says  Rev.  J,  R.  Scott^  •"  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  chanting  in  the  modem  synagogue ; 
and  although  much  simpler  than  the  artistic  music  of 
these  days,  there  being  but  a  single  part,  sung  by  all 
alike,  only  three,  four,  or  five  notes  nigher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  range  of  the  singer's  voice ;  and 
though  louder  and  harsher  than  the  modem  taste 
would  approve,  still,  doubtless,  great  musical  effects 
were  often  produced.  Take,  for  example,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Psalm.  In 
this  Psalm  the  people  were  invited  to  praise  Jehovah 
as  the  God  of  Nature,  and  as  the  Deliverer,  Guide, 
and  Provider  of  Israel.  At  the  close  of  every  verse 
there  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  a  burden  or  re- 
frain— *  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever  * — which  was 
sung  by  all  the  people  in  chorus.  What  could  be 
more  sublime  than  those  majestic  responses?  In 
clear,  sweet,  cultivated  tones,  the  Levite  choir  chant, 
*  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  He  is  good,*  when 
instantly  rises  from  the  surging  mass,  like  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  the  commingled  notes  of  priests, 
Levites,  people — vocal  and  instrumental — *  For  His 
mercy  endureth  forever  I'  With  diminished  volume 
again  the  Levite  choir  is  heard :  '  O  give  thanks  to 
the  God  of  gods,'  when  the  firmament  again  re- 
solmds  with  the  same  multitudinous  refrain — *For 
His  mercy  endureth  forever  1'  And  so  on  in  reply 
to  each  separate  summons — 

O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  lords ; 

For  Hi*  mercy  endureth  forever  I 
To  Him  who  alone  doeth  great  wonden ; 

For  His  mercy  endureth  forever  I 
To  Him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens ;  . 

For  Hie  mercy  endureth  forever  / 

until  twenty-six  times,  in  answer  to  as  many  distinct 
calls,  the  throng  have  sent  up  that  shout ;  and  every 
nerve  is  thrilling,  and  every  soul  is  borne  onward 
and  upward  on  the  tide  of  ^song  toward  the  Infinite 
Being  whose  perfections  and  mercies  are  so  meetly 
celebrated." 

• 

An  Incident. — In  Macao,  China,  near  Hong 
Kong,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
gaming.  Here,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  traveler 
found  a  company  of  gamblers  in  a  back  room  on  the 
upper  floor  of  a  hotel.  At  the  table  nearest  him  there 
was  an  American,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  play- 
ing with  an  old  man.    They  had  been  betting  and 


drinking.  While  the  gray-haired  man  was  shuffliiij 
the  cards  for  **  a  new  deal,"  the  young  man,  in  a 
swaggering,  careless  way,  sang,  to  a  veiy  pathetic 
tune,  the  following  words : 

"  One  sweetly  solemn  thought 

Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er, 
I'm  nearer  my  home  to-day 

Than  I've  ever  heen  bebre ; 
Nearer  the  crystal  gate 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down. 
Nearer  leaving  my  cross. 

Nearer  wearing  my  crown." 

Hearing  the  singing,  several  gambler^  looked  up 
ill  surprise.  The  old  man,  who  was  dealing  the 
cards,  putting  on  a  look  of  melancholy,  stopped  for 
a  moment,  gazed  steadfastly  at  his  partner  in  the 
game,  and  then  dashed  the  whole  pack  of  cards  on 
the  floor  under  the  table.  Then  said  he,  **  Where 
did  you  learn  that  tune?"  The  young  man  pte- 
tended  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  sing- 
ing. *  Well,  no  matter,"  said  the  old  man,  **  I've 
played  my  last  game,  and  that's  tne  end  of  it.  The 
cards  may  lie  there  till  doomsday,  and  I  will  nevei 
pick  them  up."  The  old  man  having  won  mooey 
from  the  young  man,  about  one  hundred  dollars,  took 
it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  the  young  man 
said :  "  Here,  Harry,  is  your  money;  take  it  and  do 
good  with  it.  I  shall  with  mine."  As  the  traveler 
followed  them  down  stairs,  he  saw  them  conversing 
by  the  doorway,  and  overheard  enough  to  know  that 
the  old  man  was  saying  something  about  the  song 
which  the  young  man  had  sung.  This  song  was, 
doubtless,  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  or  in  a  San- 
day-school,  and  may  have  been  the  means  of  the 
salvation  of  these  two  gamblers,  and  of  moltitades 
through  their  influence. 


TEACHERS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 


BY  R.    CHADWICK. 

WE  wish  to  mention  both  school  teach- 
ing and  examinations  in  this  article, 
because  of  the  intimate  relation  existing  be- 
tween them,  which  does  not  at  all  times  ap- 
pear to  be  properly  understood.  It  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  teacher  to  possess  integrity,  to 
inculcate  good  morals  in  the  school,  to  avoid 
all  sorts  of  cant  words  and  unbecoming  ges- 
ticulation, and  to  use  all  reaspnable  endeav- 
ors to  instruct  the  pupils  under  his  charge  in 
what  they  most  need  to  learn. 

There .  are  two  opposite  errors  to  be 
avoided  in-  teaching,  viz. :  The  too  close 
adherence  to  text-books,  and  the  rejection 
of  text-books  altogether.  Teachers  who  re- 
quire their  pupils  to  give  the  exact  words  in 
the  answers,  as-  contained  in  the  text-book, 
and  who  never  make  any  explanations  on 
any  subject  whatever;  or  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Page's  teacher,  merely  say,  "The  rale 
says  so,"  are  guilty  of  the  first  error.  In 
this  respect,  however,  some  allowance  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers.  Teachers  who  will  not  permit 
their  pupils  to  prepare  their  lessons  from 
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text-book  at  all,  who  will  not  acknowledge 
text-books  as  authority  if  they  disagree  with 
the  same  in  any  particular,  who  suppose  they 
know  better  how  to  teach  all  the  branches 
than  does  any  author,  usually  have,  we 
think,  more  self-esteem  than  real  knowledge. 

Teachers,  to  be  fully  prepared  for  teach- 
ing, should  know  many  things  not  contained 
in  the  common-school  course,  though  there 
are  many  good  teachers  who  know  very  lit- 
tle outside  of  the  branches  embraced  in  it. 
There  is  some  danger,  however,  of  passing 
too  soon  to  the  so-called  higher  branches. 

In  an  ungraded  school  the  teacher  should 
give  due  attention  to  each  branch,  and  not 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  time  in  teaching 
onp  or  two  favorite  branches  and  neglect  all 
tht  rest.  The  author  of  this  article  generally 
adopts  the  rule  to  ascertain  what  the  scholars 
know  the  least  about,  and  then  pays  special 
attention  to  those  branches.  Here,  as  else- 
where, teachers  should  endeavor  to  be  im- 
partial, for  nothing  will  tend  to  create  ill- 
feeling  in  a  school  sooner  than  this. 

There  is  frequently  one  great  difl&culty  in 
giving  thorough  instruction  in  any  branch, 
namely,  the  short  time  for  which  the  teacher 
remains  in  charge  of  the  school.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  an  advantage  to  teachers  to 
have  been  employed  in  different  localities. 

As  regards  examiners  or  county  superin- 
tendents, they  should  be  persons  of  honor, 
honesty  and  truth,  having  an  earnest  love 
for  edi|cation  themselves,  and  a  strong  de- 
sire to  assist  others  in  carrying  on  educa- 
tional work.  Any  such  officer  who  does  not 
strive  to  discharge  his  duties  honestly,  im- 
partially, diligently,  and.accordingtolaw,  is 
unfit  for  the  position,  no  matter  what  his  abil- 
ity may  be  in  other  respects.  All  agree  that 
examinations  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  applicants  should  receive 
certificates  or  not,  and,  if  these  be  granted, 
of  what  grade.  The  limited  time  usually 
taken  for  examinations  makes  it  very  impor- 
tant how  they  should  be  conducted..  Ques- 
tions that  are  not  Mkely  to  be  asked  at  all  by 
good  teachers  during  a  whole  term  would 
generally  be  improper.  The  names  or  loca- 
tions of  unimportant  towns,  rivers,  &c.,  re- 
mote from  us,  would  seem  altogether  impro- 
per; or  the  requirement  to  spell  some  word 
very  seldom  met  with  in  our  best  literature, 
such  as  the  word  xiphicu^  which  we  once 
heard  given  to  a  teacher;  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  common-school  teachers  seldom 
know  much  about  those  generic  names  found 
in  Natural  History. 

This  last  word,  we  think,  should  not  be 


given  as  ^  test,  unless  the  teacher  was  known 
to  be  a  very  good  speller,  or  professed  to 
know  something  of  the  particular  science  in 
which  the  word  occurs.  A  multiplicity  of 
very  difficult,  puzzling  questions,  which  the 
examiner  probably  knew  nothing  of  himself, 
only  as  he  searched  through  manjr  volumes 
for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  something 
that  no  teacher  could  answer,  would  be 
highly  objectionable,  and  they  would  be 
very  poor  tests  as  to  the  qualifications*  of 
teachers,  whether  answered  correctly  or  not. 
An  examiner  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
and  also  with  the  English  language,  so  that 
when  a  teacher  shall  answer  a  question,  or 
make  an  explanation  in  good,  clear  language, 
he  shall  be  understood  and  credited  accord- 
ingly, without  being  required  to  use  any  par- 
ticular form  of  words  that  the  examiner  may 
have  fixed  in  his  mind  as  the  only  proper 
answer. 

No  examiner,  we  think,  can  be  fully  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  with- 
out much  experience — ^not  as  a  pupil,  not 
merely  as  a  school  visitor,  but  as  a  teacher 
in  the  school-room;  and  a  part  of  that  expe- 
rience should  be  recent.  He  should  be  one 
who  well  understands  the  duties  and  difficul- 
ties of  teaching — one  who  can  sympathize 
with  teachers  in  all  their  labors  and  trials. 

Every  examination  should  be  so  far  ex- 
haustive that  the  examinees'  answers  will  be 
a  pretty  sure  indication  of  their  scholarship 
and  ability  to  teach.  As  teaching  is  mainly 
oral,  it  seems  proper  also  that  a  portion  of 
the  examination  should  be  oral.  Teachers 
can  illustrate  some  things  better  by  explain- 
ing to  the  examiner,  just  as  they  would  to 
the  pupil,  than  in  any  other  way. 

We  have  witnessed  some  examinations,  in 
which  only  a  partial  examination  was  made, 
some  branches  being  omitted,  among  which, 
at  times,  was  the  theory  of  teaching.  Such 
examinations  are  wrong;  all  the  branches 
should  receive  due  attention.  It  would  seem 
proper  (hat  candidates  for  professional  or 
permanent  certificates  be  questioned  much 
on  the  general  principles  of  the  sciences; 
and  this  should  extend  over  a  wider  range  of 
literature  than  for  those  aspiring  only  to  pro- 
visional certificates. 

We  have  read  much  in  The  Journal  for 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  from  the  pens 
of  the  most  distinguished  educators  in  the 
land,  and  also  from  those,  like  ourself,  in 
humble  life,  and  have  been  much  benefited 
by  all.  Should  these  hints  aid  anyone  in  the 
great  cause  of  education,  we  shall  be  gratified. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  LlVUrtJ. 


In  a  long-vanished  age,  whose  Taried  story 

No  record  has  to-day — 
So  long  i^o  expired  its  grief  and  glory^ 

There  flourished,  far  away, 

In  a  broad  realm,  whose  beauty  passed  all  measure, 

A  city  fair  and  wide, 
Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleasure. 

And  never  any  died. 

Disease,  and  pain,  and  death,  those  stem  marauders. 

Who  mar  our  world's  fair  face. 
Never  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders 

Of  that  bright  dwelling-place. 

No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying 

Could  ever  enter  there — 
No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguish'd  crying, 

Made  any  face  less  fair. 

Without  the  city  walls  death  reigned  as  ever. 

And  graves  rose  side  by  side ; 
Within,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor. 

And  never  any  died. 

Oh,  happiest  of  all  earth's  favored  places  I 

Oh,  blUs  to  dwell  therein ! 
To  live  in  the  sweet  light  of  loving  faces. 

And  fear  no  grave  between ! 

To  feel  no  death-damp,  gathering  cold  and  colder, 

Disputing  life's  warm  truth  ! 
To  live  on,  never  lonelier  or  older. 

Radiant  in  deathless  youth ! 

And,  hurrying  from  the  world's  remotest  quarters, 

A  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed 
Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters. 

To  find  that  blessed  abode, 

Where  never  death  should  come  between,  and  sever 

Them  from  their  loved  apart — 
Where  they  might  work  and  will  and  live  forever. 

Still  holding  heart  to  heart.    ' 

And  so  they  lived,  in  happiness  and  pleasure. 

And  grew  in  power  and  pride. 
And  did  great  deeds,  and  laid  up  stores  of  treasure. 

And  never  any  died. 

And  many  years  rolled  on,  and  saw  them  striving. 

With  unabated  breath. 
And  other  years  still  found  and  left  them  living. 

And  gave  no  hope  of  death. 

Yet  listen,  hapless  soul,  whom  angels  pity. 

Craving  a  bDon  like  this; 
Mark  how  the  dwellers  in  the  wondrous  city 

Grew  weary  of  their  bliss. 

One  and  another,  who  had  been  concealing    . 

The  pain  of  life's  long  thrall. 
Forsook  their  pleasant  places,  and  came  stealing 

Outside  the  city  wall. 

Craving,  with  wish  that  brooked  no  more  denying, 

So  long  had  it  been  crossed. 
The  blessed  possibility  of  dying — 

The  treasure  they  had  lost. 

Daily  the  current  of  rest-seeking  mortals 

Swelled  to  a  broader  tide, 
Till  none  were  left  within  the  city's  portals, 

And  graves  grew  green  outside. 


Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giviiig-^ 

The  boon  of  endless  breath? 
Ah,  for  the  weariness  that  comes  of  living 

There  is  no  cure  but  death. 

Ours  were  indeed  a  fate  deserving  pity. 

Were  that  sweet  rest  denied ; 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  dty 

Where  never  any  died !  , 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

THE  first  of  the  following  lists  is  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  examination  is 
mainly  written,  ''in  order  more  thoroughly 
to  test  the  ability  of  the  applicant."  The 
certificate  is  limited  to  the  current  school 
year.  The  second  is  a  list  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Indiana.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
amining authorities  are  in  both  cases  at  liber- 
ty to  vary  or  extend  these  lists  with  such  pro- 
per questions  as  they  may  desire  to  have 
answered. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE   LIST. 

Reading. — State  the  design  of  audible  reading,  aod 
mention  the  chief  characteristics  of  good  reading. 
Define  articulation.  Explain  the  difference  between 
accent  and  emphasis.  What  inflection  is  proper  at 
the  close  of  sentences,  making  complete  sense  in 
themselves  ?  Copy  the  following  sentence,  and  iftdi* 
cate,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  emphasis  and  ioflec- 
tion  :  **It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spirit- 
ual  body."  Describe  the  parenthesis,  and  the  man* 
ner  of  reading  what  it  contains.  State  fiiUy  yonr 
method  of  teaching  primary  classes. 

Spelling. — What  is  a  letter  ?  Define  a  syllable. 
Give  the  sounds  of  E  and  C.  What  is  spelling? 
Hov^  can  it  be  best  taught?  State  fully  your  method 
of  teaching  primary  and  advanced  classes,  and  illii»> 
trate.  What  words  double  their  final  letter  on  tak> 
ing  an  additional  syllable  ?  Spell  primer,  machine,  ■ 
circuit,  peaceable,  concurring,  privilege,  skilliii],  ' 
sieve.     Define  potential,  modify,  notoriety. 

Writing.-^ Describe  the  position  at  the  desk  for 
writing.  By  what  drill  exercise  can  you  secure  free 
movements  of  the  fingers,  wrist  and  forearm  ?  How 
would  you  classify  an  ungraded  school  for  writing  les- 
sons ?  How  often  have  writing  lessons  ?  and  length 
of  time  for  each  exercise?  What  use  do  you  make 
of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  writing  ? 

Arithmetic. — Give  a  simple  definition  of  arith- 
metic. Should  instruction  in  mental  arithmetic  pee* 
cede  written?  Why?  Define  a  unit;  a  composite 
number.  Explain  the  difference  between  subtrectioi 
and  division.  State  fully  your  method  of  teachii^ 
primary  classes  in  arithmetic.  On  what  principle  is 
cancellation  based  ?  What  is  the  oflice  of  the  de> 
nominator  in  fractions  ?  How  do  decimal  fiactions 
differ  from  common  ?  Solve  and  explain  the  exam- 
ple )x|.  Divide  eighteen  thousandths  by  four  mil- 
lionths.  Explain-  the  difference  between  long  and 
square  measure.  Solve  how  many  half  pints  in  5 
bushels  3  pecks.  Meaning  of  per  centum.  Hoir 
does  annual  interest  differ  from  simple  ?  Bank  dis- 
count on  1 1 50,  for  sixty  days,  at  7^  per  cent  ?   What 
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is  proportion?  Solve,  by  proportion,  19  horses  con- 
sume 65  bushels  of  grain  in  5  weeks,  how  many 
bushels  would  13  horses  consume  in  the  same  time? 
'What  is  a  root?  A  square  field,  containing  five 
acres,  measures  how  many  rods  on  each  side  ?  Draw 
a  figure  to  illustrate,  and  leave  the  work.  What  use 
do  you  make  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  written 
arithmetic  ? 

Geography. — Boand  Merrimac  county  by  coun- 
ties. The  most  important  town  in  New  Hampshire  ? 
How  do  you  teach  map-drawing?  Describe  the 
three  most  important  rivers  in  F.urope.  Locate  the 
four  most  important  capital  cities  in  the  world.  What 
is  meant  by  immigration  ?  Define  latitude.  Name 
and  bound  the  zones.  What  is  a  mountain  system  ? 
Locate  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Grammar. — Meaning  of  the  words  noun,  gender, 
preposition,  subjunctive,  syntax?  Define  a  common 
noun.  Explain  the  objective  case.  Compose  a 
simple  sentence  containing  a  proper  noun,  an  ad- 
jective, a  transitive  verb,  and  an  objective  case.  Cor- 
rect "  She  was  more  active,  but  not  so  studious  as 
Mary."  Kxplain  the  office  of  the  imperative  mood. 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  am,  lay,  sit,  see,  build, 
work.  Define  the  word  analysis.  Analyze  the 
sentence,  *'  Teach  me  what  is  right,"  and  parse  each 
word.  Compose  a  compound  sentence.  Correct 
"  It  could  not  have  been  her."  In  the  sentence  : 
**  I  shall  go  home  to-night,"  parse  "home"  and  **to- 
night."  State  at  length,  and  illustrate,  your  method 
of  teaching  language  to  primary  scholars.  State  the 
use  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  grammar  classes. 

School  Management — Ali  Orally. — What  gen- 
eral exercise  do  you  introduce  into  school  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  teaching  and  talking? 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  respecting  the  care 
of  the  school-house,  the  furniture  and  the  school 
ground^  ?  What  care  should  the  teacher  exercise 
over  the  health  of  scholars  ?  Teacher's  duty  rela- 
tive  to  fires,  sweeping  and  ventilation  of  school- 
house  ?  How  do  you  organize  a  school  ?  What 
circumstances  should  control  in  assigning  lessons  to 
classes  ?  Your  method  of  reviewing  ?  How  man- 
age about  recesses?  How  dispose  of  whispering 
and  studying   aloud  ? 

INDIANA  LIST. 

Grammar. — Of  what  does  orthography  teach? 
Define  grammatical  analysis.  What  is  a  sentence, 
and  what  are  its  essential  parts  ?  What  is  meant  by 
grammatical  adjunct  or  modifier?  Illustrate  it. 
Define  a  compound  sentence,  and  write  one.  What 
is  meant  by  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  write  six  of  them. 
What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  "  I  may 
love"  and  "I  can  love."  Analyze  the  following 
sentence:  "We  should  always  try  to  do  right."  Cor- 
rect the  following,  if  wrong,  and  apply  the  rules  of 
syntax  :  '*  He  seen  the  dressmaker,  she  which  was 
sick."  Parse  the  following  words :  "Will  you  go  ? 
Yes,  sir." 

Physiology. — ^What  are  the  objects  to  be  gained 
by  a  study  of  Physiology  ?  Why  are  the  bones  more 
brittle  in  age  than  in  youth  ?  What  is  the  difference 
in  use  between  an  exciting  organ  and  a  secreting 
one  ?  What  sire  the  uses  of  the  following  vessels  : 
The  arteries  and  the  lymphatics? 

GeographYw — What  is  a  water-shed  ?  Through 
what  waters  would  a  ship  sail  in  going  from  New 
York  to  London?  Name  the  thirteen  original 
states.  What  large  river  flows  through  Venezuela  ? 
Describe  the  Rhine  river.    What  federal  republic  in  | 


Europe  ?  What  three  great  rivers  of  Asia  rise  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains  ?  What  are  the  causes  which 
tend  to  make  Chicago  a  large  city  ?  How  many 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  why?  Draw  a  map  of 
Florida,  and  locate  its  principal  cities  and  rivers. 

History. — By  whom  was  America  discovered? 
Why  were  the  Aborigines  of  this  country  called  In- 
dians? Give  some  account  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Virginia.  Who  founded  Harvard  College,  and 
where  is  it  located?  When  and  by  whom  was 
Quebec  captured  from  the  French  ?  Who  were  the 
commanders  of  the  opposing  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  ?  When  did  the  colonies  first  fit  out  a 
navy  ?  What  were  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  ?  Give  some  account  of  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Missouri  Com- 
promise ?" 

Arithmetic. — Write  3388  in  Roman  numbers. 
Define  a  line,  a  square,  and  a  cube.  Give  the  dis- 
tinction between  involution  and  evolution,  and  an 
illustration  of  each.  What  is  the  cost  of  five-sixths 
of  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  at  seven-tenths  of  a  dollar 
per  bushel  ?  Analyze  the  example.  What  is  the  rule 
for  finding  the  principal  when  the  interest,  rate  per 
cent,  and  time  are  given  ?  Why  do  you  divide  the 
product  of  the  second  and  third  terms  of  a  proportion 
by  the  first,  to  obtain  the  result  ?  What  per  cent,  of 
14  bushels  is  5  bushels,  3  pecks  and  5  quarts  ?  What 
is  a  multiple  of  a  number?  What  length  of  line  wdl 
reach  from  the  top  of  a  wall,  76  feet  high,  to  a  point 
76  feet  from  its  base  ? 

Theory  and  Practice. — How  would  you  begin 
to  teach  geography?  How  would  you  teach  a  class 
of  beginners  in  geography  the  use  of  the  map  ?  What 
specific  ends  would  you  seek  to  accomplish  witli  a 
class  in  the  Third  Reader?  On  what  ground  can 
you  justify  yourself  for  taking  time  regularly,  during 
session  hours,  to  give  moral  instruction  ?  What  quali- 
ties of  voice  does  a  good  reader  use  ? 
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THE  growing  interest  in  art  education 
indicates  that  it  is  a  subject  of  import- 
ance, worthy  of  our  attention,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  all  branches  of 
industry. 

It  has  been  shown  that  our  manufacturers 
depend  largely  upon  the  artistic  character  of 
their  productions.  Reflect  for  a  moment, 
and  you  will  admit  that  generally  you  are  in- 
fluenced in  making  purchases  by  the  beauty 
of  the  article.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
made  may  be  of  the  purest  silver  or  the  flnest 
gold  ;  costly  gems  may  be  brought  forth  to 
shed  their  rays,  but  the  object  will  not  win 
our  admiration  unless  the  parts  are  arranged 
in  good  taste,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
design. 

Every  article  which  we  use — ^beit  the  sim- 
plest household  utensil,  the  carpet,  or  wall 
paper  and  furniture  with  which  we  decorate 
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our  rooms — must  be  proportioned  and  deco- 
rated, so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed. 

The  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  superiority 
of  foreign  manufactures  was  owing  princi- 
pally to  their  knowledge  of  drawing  and  de- 
sign. They  asked  the  Legislature  to  take 
some  action  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
result  has  been  the  passage  of  the  following 
law: 

Sec.  I.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of 
the  general  statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  tc^nclude 
drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are 
by  said  section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

Sec.  2,  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and 
town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  in- 
struction in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  per- 
sons over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  even- 
ing  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  fully  awake  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  This  was  taking  an  impor- 
tant step — a  step  which  might  seem  almost 
too  great,  for  it  was  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
the  different  cities  and  towns.  There  were 
but  few  competent  teachers  to  be  obtained, 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
comply  with  the  law.  Nothwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  it  is  now  complied  with 
throughout  the  state.  Drawing  is  prescribed 
for  all  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  regular 
teachers  are  expected  to  give  instruction  in 
this  branch. 

This  is  asking  something  which  it  would 
seem  difficult  for  the  common -school  teacher 
to  comply  with.  They  have  never  received 
instruction  of  this  kind,  and  how  can  they 
be  expected  to  teach  it  ?  They  are  almost 
upon  the  same  footing  as  their  pupils.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  introduc 
ing  the  subject.  If  we  wait  a  number  of 
years,  until  we  can  educate  our  teachers,  we 
shall  advance  but  slowly,  and  lose,  perhaps, 
the  present  popular  interest.  If  drawing 
were  one  of  those  branches  of  study  which 
require  years  to  become  acquainted  with,  we 
might  feel  some  hesitation  in  asking  teach- 
ers to  give  instruction,  without  having  first 
received  instruction  themselves. 

The  principles  of  drawing  are  very  simple, 
and  easily  understood.  With  the  aid  of  the  ad- 
mirable text-books  which  are  now  published, 
almost  any  teacher  can  give  instruction,  with 
confidence  in  his  success.  A  little  outside 
practice  and  study  of  the  text-books  will  en- 
able a  teacher  to  keep  in  advance  of  his 


pupils.  You  cannot  expect  to  see  any  great 
immediate  results  from  the  study  of  drawings 
more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  study.  In 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  it  may  be 
made  a  pastime  rather  than  a  task.  How 
well  we  can  remember  the  time  when  it  was 
considered  a  grave  offense,  a  mere  waste  of 
time,  to  "make  pictures."  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  the  day  is  past  when  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  child  in  this  direction  is  not 
suppressed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a 
child  has  thus  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
securing  a  profitable  livelihood. 

Drawing  gives  us  a  new  means  of  expres- 
sion, and  cultivates  our  powers  of  percep- 
tion. It  gives  us  the  power  of  judging  vari- 
ous forms,  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Not  only  does  it  do  this,  but  it  gives  us  a 
new  means  of  enjoyment  in  its  cultivation  of 
the  aesthetic  taste,  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art. 

There  are  many  persons  who  look  upon  an 
object — 2l  picture,  a  design,  or  beautiful  land- 
scape— without  seeing  it.  "The  uneducated 
eye  sees  only  the  most  palpable  and  conspic- 
uous truths ;  everything  minute  or  obscure 
is  unnoticed.  Keenness  of  sight,  as  well  as 
that  of  hearing  or  touch,  is  the  result  of  edu- 
cation." 

Teachers  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
value  of  Jh-awing  as  a  means  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  other  branches  of  study.  Were 
it  for  this  purpose  alone  it  would  be  found 
advantageous  to  introduce  drawing  into  the 
schools.  Its  value  in  teaching  geography  is 
already  widely  acknowledged,  serving  as  it 
does  to  fix  the  form  and  character  of  a  coun- 
try upon  the  mind.  It  is  useful  also  in 
natural  philosophy,  botany,  physiologyj 
geometry,  to  say  nothing  of  its  value  in  pen- 
manship. The  best  teachers  in  our  land  use 
their  hands  as  well  as  tongues  in  imparting] 
knowledge. 

Suppose  that  you  were   teaching  botany, 
would  not  the  forms  and  names  of  the  plants 
become  more  clearly  impressed   upon  yourj 
minds  by  making  drawings  of  them  ?     In  thej 
study  of  geometry  we  are  obliged    to  draw, 
but  the  manner  in  which  our  illustrations  are  j 
now  made,  often  tends  inore  to  confuse  than 
to  make  clear  the  theorem  under  considera- 
tion.    There  is  need,  then,  of   this  culture, 
this  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  if  it  be  only 
^o  help  us  pursue  other  branches  of  study 
with  success  and  pleasure. 

A  great  many  teachers  complain  that  they 
have  not  time  for  this  new  study.  They  say 
that  too  many  branches  are  already  taught. 
This  statement  may  be  true  of  some  schools. 
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I  desire  to  show  that  drawing  can  be  intro- 
duced without  causing  any  loss,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  gain  of  time. 

In  Smith's  **  Art  Education'*  we  find  this 
feet  stated:  "A  convention  of  schoolmas- 
ters in  London,  who,  as  an  experiment,  had 
made  instruction  in  drawing  general  in  their 
schools  for  a  year,  passed  this  resolution : 
*  That  half  of  the  time  previously  given  to 
writing  had  been  given  to  drawing,  with  the 
result  that  the  writing  had  been  better,  and 
the  power  of  drawing  was  a  clear  gain.'  " 

I  will  also  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Drawing  in  the  Boston  public 
schools.  They  say  :  "  Music  and  drawing 
appears  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  teachers 
and  pupils ;  for  the  relaxation  which  they 
afford  to  both  is  followed  by  a  more  vigor- 
ous application  to  work  of  a  different  char- 
acter. The  testimony  of  some  of  the  most 
accomplished  among  the  masters  substantiate 
this  belief.  Thus  the  master  of  a  large  grammar 
school  lately  annexed  to  Boston,  remarked 
to  a  member  of  the  Drawing  Committee, 
'  Although  we  have  one  school  hour  less  than 
before  the  annexation,  and  these  two  studies 


more,  I  have  seen  no  falling  off  in  other  stud- 
ies, but,  on  the  contfary,  a  decided  advance. ' ' ' 

State  Supt.  Wickersham,  also,  in  speaking 
of  these  two  studies  in  his  last  report,  says : 
"  They  can  be  taught  without  lessening  the 
progress  made  in  other  branches." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  some 
time  in  other  branches  will  be  repaid  five- 
fold by  the  study  of  drawing,  and  the  gain  in 
skillfulness  of  hand,  keenness  of  eye,  and  cul  - 
tivation  of  the  aesthetic  taste  consequent 
thereon. 

Further  testimony  could  be  cited  but  this 
will  suffice.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  excluding  the  study  of 
drawing  in  our  schools.  The  people  of  Massa 
chusetts  have  already  seen  the  wisdom  of  in- 
troducing it,  and  are  reaping  their  reward. 
Let  us  not  be  behind  in  this  movement. 
Other  states  have  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation and  will  take  some  action  in  regard  to 
it.  We  should  not  delay  for  we  need  the  re- 
sults of  such  instruction  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  we  must  have  it  if  we  would  hold 
our  own  as  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
states  of  the  Union. 
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WHAT  an  exchange  calls  the  **  spelling 
fever"  prevails  just  now  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  statfe.  Not  only  are  spelling 
matches  among  the  pupils  in  schools  common 
everywhere,  but  in  many  places  old  and 
middle-aged  men  and  women  renew  their 
youth,  and  call  back  the  recollection  of  for- 
gotten words,  by  taking  part  in  them.  We 
hear  of  such  matches  in  connection  with 
literary  societies  and  church  fairs,  and  pre- 
paration is  being  made  for  a  great  match  to 
take  place  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadel- 
phia. Some  social,  and  we  think  some  liter- 
ary, advantages  will  grow  out  of  this  mania  for 
spelling  or  for  spelling  contests.  In  certain 
towns  and  neighborhoods  there  have  been 
large  sales  of  spelling-books  and  diction- 
aries. Inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot  in  re- 
gard to  the  orthography,  etymology,  usage 
and  meaning  of  words.  Literary  discussions 
have  arisen.  All  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
profitable.     Then  the  matches  bring  people 


together  in  pleasant  union,  promote  socid 
intercourse  and  good  humor,  and  tend  to 
break  up  evil  associations. 

It  is  becoming  quite  customary  for  teach- 
ers' institutes  to  publish  their  proceedings 
in  pamphlet  form.  This  has  been  done  by 
a  few  counties  for  a  number  of  years  \  others 
are  now  doing  it  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
plan  seems  likely  to  spread  throughout  the 
state.  W,e  have  before  us  as  we  write  three 
or  four  of  these  pamphlets.  That  of  Schuyl- 
kill county,  published  by  Mr.  Jno.  A.  Sul- 
livan, of  Pottsville,  contains  fifty-six  pages 
of  reading  matter,  in  addition  to  some 
thirty  pages  of  advertisements.  We  have 
here  reports  of  the  business  transacted,  the 
lectures,  discussions,  essays,  music,  etc.  As 
a  frontispiece  is  presented  a  well-executed 
photograph  of  the,  County  Superintendent, 
Mr,  Jesse  Newlin,  of  whom  also  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  found  among  the  miscel- 
laneous articles  towards  the  end  of  the  pam- 
phlet. The  work  closes  with  a  very  com- 
plete directory  of  the  teachers  and  directors 
of  the  county. 

The  published  proceedings  of  the  Schuyl- 
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kill  County  Institute  do  not  materially  differ 
from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  other  counties,  as  those  of  Lancaster, 
Chester,  Adams,  Cumberland,  Wayne  and 
others  that  have  reached  us.  Space,  therefore, 
need  not  be  taken  up  in  noticing  them  in- 
dividually. But  we  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  good  done  by  this  new 
class  of  educational  publications.  They  re- 
vive and  deepen  in  the  minds  of  teachers  the 
■  work  of  the  institutes.  Much  that  was 
overlooked  or  misunderstood  amid  the  con- 
fusion and  excitement  of  a  large  assembly 
presents  itself  clearly  in  the  pages  that  re- 
cord the  proceedings.  Besides,  the  work  is 
the  teachers'  own.  They  see  by  it  what 
they  can  do,  and  begin  to  realize  their  dis- 
tinctive place  in  the  social  fabric,  and  their 
power  to  be  useful  to  their  fellow  men. 
Every  one  of  these  pamphlets  goes  to  create 
a  proper  professional  spirit  among  teachers. 
And  in  addition  to  all  this,  as  these  pam- 
phlets circulate  quite  largely  among  direc- 
tors and  citizens,  they  do  much  to  spread 
abroad,  information  concerning  education, 
and  to  awaken  zeal  for  the  good  cause. 

The  importance  of  professional  supervision 
of  schools  has  now  been  clearly  established. 
The  official  department,  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  contains  matter  of  special  interest 
to  directors  and  others,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching triennial  election  of  county,  city 
and  borough  superintendents.  In  addition 
to  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  have  had 
superintendents  of  schools  elected  under  the 
law  of  1867  during  the  past  three  years,  the 
following  are  either  known  or  supposed  to 
have  sufficient  population,  7,000  inhabitants, 
to  entitle  them  to  elect  superintendents  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next :  Lancaster, 
Danville,  Corry,  Pittston,  Carlisle,  Colum- 
bia, Chambersburg,  New  Castle  and  Johns- 
town. All  persons  experienced  in  such  mat- 
ters admit  that  systems  of  graded  schools  can- 
not be  well  managed  without  close  and  care< 
fill  professional  supervision.  Besides,  all 
cites  and  boroughs  electing  superintendents 
under  the  law  of  1867  are  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  salaries  of  the 
county  superintendent^  and  their  state  ap- 
propriation is  therefore  increased  by  that 
amount.  The  increase  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
cents  per  taxable.  The  attention  of  the 
boards  of  directors  interested  is  respectfully 
called  to  this  subject. 


The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  1 8th  of 
March.     The  session  was  a  short  one,  and 


much  business  was  left  unfinished.     As  a 
body,  the  members  of  the  present  Legisla- 
ture are  friendly  to  public  schools,  and  there 
are  among  them  some  whose  zeal  on  the  sub- 
ject amounts  to  enthusiasm.     Little,  how- 
ever, was  done  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  way  of  amendments  to  the  school  law 
during  the  late  session.     The  new  school 
code,  of  which  so  much  was  said  in  the 
newspapers  some  months  ago,  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature.     The  committee 
who  prepared  it  made  the  mistake,  as  we   « 
think,  at  their  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  of  in- 
viting in  members  of  the  press  and  other  out- 
side gentlemen   to  see  and   criticise  their 
crude  work.     Features  of  their  proposed  bill 
that  they  themselves  would  have  stricken  out 
after  more  mature  consideration,  were  taken 
hold  of,  published  and  denounced  as  propo- 
sitions deliberately  adopted  and  likely  to  be 
forcibly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.     A  prejudice  was  thus  created 
even  against  provisions  of  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence, and  the  committee  acted  discreetly 
in  withholding  the  bill  until  a  more  oppor- 
tune time  for  its  presentation,  and  until  it 
had  been  more  carefully  matured. 

An  act  was  passed  regulating  the  election 
and  appointment  of  trustees  of  the  state  nor- 
mal schools.  This  act  will  make  the  man- 
agement of  these  schools  more  uniform,  and 
tend  to  unite -and  harmonize  all  the  interests 
connected  with  them. 

An  act  was  passed  regulating  the  manage- 
ment of  homes  for  friendless  children,  and 
providing  for  local  appropriations  to  them. 
This  act,  we  predict,  will  become  the  basis 
of  further  legislation  looking  towards  bring- 
ing all  our  neglected  children  into  such  in- 
stitutions, and  caring  for  them. 

Xhe  Senate  passed  a  bill  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  school  tax  that  can  be  levied 
at  thirteen  mills  on  the  dollar;  and  the 
House  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  but 
the  bill  could  not  be  reached  on  second 
reading. 

The  compulsory  education  bill  made  no 
progress  in  either  house.  The  friends  of  the 
bill  providing  for  state  uniformity  of  text- 
books would  have  pressed  it  had  they  not 
been  deterred  by  the  wholesome  fear  of  de 
feat. 

The  House  of  Representatives  gave  the 
normal  schools  ^85,000,  but  the  Senate  nega- 
tived the  bill,  as  was  done  also  in  the  case  of 
the  bill  giving  ^5,000  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  and  arranging  educational  mate- 
rial for  the  Centennial  Exposition.  The 
failure  of  both  these  measures  is  sincerely  re- 
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gretted.  Some  of  the  normal  schools  will  be 
compelled  to  suffer  great  hardships  the  com- 
ing year,  and  little  can  be  done  without 
money  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  the  pro- 
per representation  of  our  school  interests  at 
the  Centennial. 

The  usual  appropriations  to  common 
schools  and  to  soldiers*  orphan  schools  were 
passed  without  objection.  Teacher-students 
at  the  normal  schools  get  ^28,000. 


SCHOOLS  AND  THE  CENTENNIAL. 


THE  question  of  interesting  the  public 
schools  in  the  Centennial,  and  secur- 
ing from  them  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  has 
been  under  consideration  at  different  times 
by  the  Centennial  authorities  and  persons 
connected  with  the  management  of  the 
schools.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  general 
plan  of  bringing  about  the  result  proposed 
has  been  agreed  upon,  and  consequently  lit- 
tle has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction 
indicated.  But  while  the  wise  men  who 
have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Centennial 
hesitate  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue, 
an  unpretending  lady  teacher  in  Bucks 
county  has  solved  the  problem  in  a  most 
successful  way,  and,  as  an  incentive  to  others, 
sends  the  following  communication  to  The 
Journal,  giving  an  account  of  what  she  has 
done.  We  commend  her  plan  to  all  teachers. 
The  Centennial  is  a  matter  in  which  Penn- 
sylvania is  especially  interested : 

OUR  CEITTENNIAL  STOCK. 

At  onr  county  institute,  last  fall,  the  duty  of  each 
school  to  invest  in  a  share  of  Centennial  stock  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  until  the  patriotism  of  the 
teachers  was  fully  aroused,  and  they  in  turn,  fired 
their  pupils  with  Centennial  zeal.  In  our  school  we 
decided  that  something  must  be  done  at  once,  and 
resolved  upon  a  fair  as  the  easiest  way  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds.  Ours  is  a  graded  school,  and  we 
hoped,  by  straining  every  nerve,  to  clear  twenty  dol- 
lars, so  as  to  have  a  certificate  to  hang  up  in  each 
room. 

We  thought  we  would  have  Iw'tter  success  if  we 
held  our  fair  before  the  holidays,  and  that  left  us  less 
than  a  month  for  preparation.  But  we  went  to  work 
with  might  and  main,  and  the  quantity  of  tidies, 
work-boxes,  pin-cushions,  brackets,  picture  frames, 
dolls  and  doll  furniture,  and  little  knick-knacks  of 
every  description,  manufactured  during  the  next 
three  weeks,  by  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  was  al- 
most incredible. 

We  hired  the  village  hall  and  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore Christmas,  we  carried  thither  our  varied  assort- 
ment of  articles  and  arranged  them  on  tables  which 
had  been  put  up  for  us  by  a  kind  friend.  We  had  a 
large  stock  of  Christmas  candy,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  saw  that  we  did  not 
lack  for  cakes  and  pies.    Our  Centennial  Christmas  | 


tree  was  decorated  with  flags,  festoons  of  pop-corn, 
gilt  eagles,  stars,  &c.,  and  other  little  trinkets  of  home 
manufacture,  all  pretty  but  inexpensive.  But  our 
strong  point  was  the  museum  of  curiosities,  which 
was  well  worth  seeing.  Besides  a  brick  from  the 
tower  of  Nankin,  in  China,  Wm.  Penn's  chair  and 
a  valuable  collection  of  old  coins,  we  had  a  number 
of  articles  over  a  hundred  years,  old.  For  all  this 
we  charged  but  ten  cents  admission,  and  we  sold 
our  wares  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  doors  were  opened  at  two  o'clock  and  soon 
the  people  began  to  come,  and  what  was  better  they 
kept  on  coming,  and  better  than  all  they  did  not  go. 
away  without  buying.  Two  enterprising  little  boys 
had  a  side-show  in  the  gallery,  consisting  of  a  trained 
pigeon  and  a  magic  lantern,  for  which  they  charged 
five  cents  extra,  and  that  was  well  patronized.  We 
also  had  an  art-gallery  containing  works  of  art  so 
choice  that  no  description  can  do  them  justice. 

When  evening  came  the  people  still  kept  pouring 
in  until  we  were  quite  as  close  together  as  was  com- 
fortable. Candy  and  cake  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  we  could  not  get  the  lemonade  made  fast 
enough  to  allay  the  thirst  of  the  crowd. 

W*hen  the  people  commenced  to  go  home  we  sold 
all  that  remained,  (and  that  was  not  much),  at  auc- 
tion; and  then  we  were  left  to  ourselves  once  more 
and  had  time  to  count  our  gains :  Eighty-seven  dol- 
lars and  sixty  cents  I  Our  wildest  dreams  had  not 
anticipated  such  an  income  as  that. 

After  paying  all  expenses  we  still  had  over  sixty 
dollars.  We  invested  in  two  shares  of  the  Centennial 
stock,  and  with  the  rest  we  bought  a  microscope,  a 
magnet,  some  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
a  cabinet  for  minerals,  and  some  new  pictures  for 
our  school-rooms. 

Fellow-teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  be  patriotic  and 
hold  a  Centennial  fair  or  tea-party,  before  another 
year  rolls  around.     It  will  pay  in  more  ways  than 


one. 


E.  L. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


THE  editor  of  this /itmrna/  was  fifty  years 
old  on  the  fifth  day  of*  last  month, 
March.  Some  of  his  friends  at  Lancaster/ 
Harrisburg,  and  elsewhere  in  the  state,  de- 
termined that  the  event  should  not  pass  by 
without  some  open  manifestation  of  their 
good -will.  The  following  abstract  from  the 
report  of  the  proceec  ings,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  will  tell  how  they  carried 
their  resolution  into  effect : 

This  morning  a  number  of  the  friends  of  Prof.  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
assembled  in  the  School  Department  and  presented 
that  oflflcer,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem,  with  an 
elegant  stem-winding,  stem  setting,  huntine-cased 
watch  of  the  most  improved  American  manufacture. 

Hon.  Jno.  B.  Warfel,  making  the  presentation  ad- 
dress, said:  *' Will  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  your  friends, 
to  offer  you  our  mutual  congratulations  on  this  the 
anniversary  of  your  birthday  ?  While  the  cares  and 
anxieties  which  inevitably  attach  to  a  public  officer 
are  seldom  appreciated  even  by  those  who  have  been 
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most  faithfully  served — ^and  to  receive  personal  abuse 
seems  often  the  only  reward  for  a  lifetime  of  efficient 
public  service — it  is  very  pleasant  to  knowthat  there  are 
cases  in  which  merit  does  not  fail  of  recognition.  As 
demonstrated  by  results,  a  good  life  sometimes  so  far 
outshines  the  foul  breath  of  calumny  that  the  shadow 
of  the  lattet,  by  contrast  with  the  truth,  serves  only 
to  reveal  more  clearly  that  pure  brightness  which  is 
the  true  type  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  To  you, 
Mr.  Superintendent,  we  think,  must  be  accorded  this 
latter  and  most  enviable  position. 

*<  It  is  true  you  have  had  opportunities,  such  as 
rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one,  and  most  faithfully 
have  you  performed  your  trust,  as  the  condition  of 
our  school  system,  and  the  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  state,  will 
fully  attest. 

"Others,  in  the  varied  pursuits  of  life,  have  also 
achieved  success,  but  generally  their  rewards  have 
been  comparatively  transient ;  yours  must  be  more 
enduring,  even  as  lasting  as  the  immortal  minds  you 
have  so  much  assisted  to  develop  and  ennoble. 

"  It  is  my  pleasing  duty  on  this,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  your  birthday,  not  only  to  present  to  you 
the  congratulations  of  friends,  but  also  to  ask  you  to 
accept  from  them  this  beautiful  watch,  as  a  slight 
testimonial  of  their  high  appreciation  of  your  charac- 
ter as  a  man,  your  services  as  a  public  officer,  and 
the  noble  work  you  have  performed  in  the  cause  of 
general  education." 

Mr.  Wickersham  replied : 

"  Senator  Warfel  and  Friends  :  This  cere- 
mony is  wholly  unexpected.  When  I  saw  you  gather- 
ing  into  my  rooms  one  by  one,  I  thought  I  was  about 
to  have  a  busy  morning  attending  to  school  affiiirs, 
and  although y^^^^arj  old  to-day,  I  was  about  to 
offer  you  my  services  with  the  same  degree  of  alacrity, 
and  the  same  disposition  to  serve  you,  as  in  the  days 
or  the  years  gone  by. 

"  But  you  have  come  on  a  different  errand,  and  I 
thank  you  with  my  whole  heart  for  your  kindness. 
You  have  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  gentle- 
man to  speak  for  you.  He  has  been  my  life-long 
friend — almost  as  near  to  me  as  a  brother.  His  kind 
words  will  nevej  be  forgotten. 

"  Mr.  Warfel  has  properly  alluded  to  the  cares  of 
public  life  and  to  the  unjust  criticisms  that  are  some- 
times made  upon  those  in  official  position.  While  I 
have  not  always  escaped  them,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  made  one  personal  enemy  in  my  long  official 
career.  God  knows  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  to 
the  several  administrations  with. which  I  have  been 
connected,  to  the  members  oi  the  Legislature,  and  to 
the  school  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  am 
ready  to  retire  to  private  live  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
those  having  the  matter  in  hand,  and  when  I  do  so  I 
shall  feel  conscious  of  having  done  my  best. 

<*  It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  see  here 
present  so  many  of  my  friends — Senators,  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  whole  delegation 
from  good  old  I^ncaster,  heads  of  dep>artments,  my 
own  faithful  assistants,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  few 
old  Millersville  students  who  have  risen  to  places  of 
high  trust.  All  this  is  very  pleasant,  and  once  more 
I  thank  you,  and  wish  that  each  and  all  of  you  may 
live  to  be  twice  as  old  as  I  am  to-day,  and  never  be 
wanting  in  as  good  friends  as  I  have  to  make  happy 
the  years  as  they  pass  by.'' 

After  the  usual  congratulations,  th£  interesting  cer« 
emonies  closed. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


IN  a  recent  charge  delivered  by  Judge 
Rowe,  of  Franklin  county,  principles 
were  set  forth  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
teachers  and  scholars  in  their  conduct  to- 
waM  each  other.  Appended  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  charge : 

That  the  teacher  beat  his  pupil  by  striking  him 
with  a  flat  and  not  heavy  ruler,  is  admitted  and  jasti« 
fied  on  the  ground  of  the  authority  of  a  schoolmaster, 
to  correct  his  scholars  for  misbehavior  or  disobe- 
dience, in  a  reasonable  manner.  And  the  law  is 
that  a  parent  may  correct  his  child,  or  aschoolmaster 
his  scholar,  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

The  prosecution,  allowing  this  to  be  the  law,  in- 
sists that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  this  lad  by  his 
teacher  and  master  was  excessive  and  dispro- 
portionate. 

To  consider  the  law  of  the  case  a  little  more  fully: 
It  is  laid  down  that  a  schoolmaster  may,  in  a  reason- 
able manner,  correct  his  scholars.  But  the  correc- 
tion of  chastisement  must  be  reasonable,  and  not 
disproportionate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  at 
the  time. 

A  schoolmaster  is  liable,  criminally,  if  in  inflicting 
punishment  upon  his  pupil  he  goes  beyond  the  limit 
of  reasonable  castigation,  and  either  in  the  mode  or 
degree  of  correction,  is  guilty  of  an  unreasonable  or 
disproportionate  violence  or  force,  and  whether  the 
punishment  was  excessive  under  the  circumstances 
of  any  case  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 

The  chastisement  must  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
due  moderation,  either  in  the  measure  of  it  or  in  the 
instrument  made  use  of,  and  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  pupil  corrected. 

The  law  reposes  in  a  teacher  the  [)Ower  of  inflict* 
ing  punishment,  and  makes  him  the  judge  of  the 
occasions  when  punishment  is  necessary;  but  it  will 
not  allow  him  to  gratify  his  own  evil  passions,  and 
requires  him,  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  to 
exercise  a  reasonable  judgment  and  discretion,  and 
he  must  be  governed  as  to  the  mode  and  severity  of 
the  punishment,  by  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the  age, 
size  and  apparent  powers  of  endurance  of  the  pnpiL 

A  teacher  has  not  the  ri|;ht  to  inflict  so  much  pun- 
ishment as  is  necessary  to  secure  obedience  to  his 
rules  or  orders,  if  that  would  require  him  to  tn< 
flict  a  cruel  or  unreasonable  or  merciless  chastise- 
ment. And  to  make  him  criminally  liable  it  is  not 
necessary  he  should  have  acted  from  vindictive  feel- 
ing, passion  or  ill-will.  Even  if  his  sole  object  was 
to  promote  discipline  in  his  school,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  effect  that  by  a  cruel  or  immoderate  castigation. 
Other  means  must  be  resorted  to,  and  effectual 
means  may  be  found. 

Whether  the  use  of  the  rod  in  school  is  advisable 
is  with  some  a  debatable  question.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  law 
allows  it.  Those  who  have  in  their  especial  charge 
the  great  interests  of  education  in  our  state  have  not 
asked  that  the  law  in  this  respect  be  changed. 

The  jury  ought  not  to  undertake  to  measure  in 
strict  scales  the  precise  punishment  deserved,  and  to 
hold  the  defendant  responsible  if  he  in  the  least  ex- 
ceeded that.  Even  if  the  jury  should  think  the  cor 
rection  severer  than  under  the  circumstances,  as  they 
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see  theniy  they  would  have  administered  or  approved, 
yet  unless  it  was  in  its  mode  or  measure  immoderate 
and  unreasonable  it  would  not  be  criminal.  Regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  the  teacher's  judgment  made  with 
a  full  view  of  all  th .  circumstances,  the  past  conduct 
and  the  manifested  disposition  of  his  scholar.  The 
court  and  jury  can  never  or  but  rarely  have  so  com- 
plete a  view  of  all  the  facts  as  the  teacher. 

Every  intendment  therefore  ought  to  be  made  in 
his  favor,  and  he  ought  only  to  be  held  culpable  when 
it  appears  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  punish- 
ment was  immoderate  and  disproportionate. 

To  like  effect  the  following  from  another 

source : 

Judge  Dean,  at  Ebensburg,  last  week,  in  charging  a 
jury,  held  that  the  teacher  stood  during  school  hours 
in  loco  parentis  toward  the  children  entrusted  to  his 
care;  that  his  duties  required  him  to  maintain  good 
order  and  to  see  to  the  morals  of  his  pupils,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  use  the  rod  to  restrain  breaches  of 
morality  in  the  school,  exercising  as  much  force  as  is 
necessary  for  the  government  of  his  school ;  what- 
ever  may  be  the  advance  theories  of^some,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, society  has  not  reached  that  point  where 
the  law  considers  it  possible  or  proper  to  govern 
either  a  family  or  a  school  without  the  moderate  and 
proper  use  of  the  rod. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 


THERE  are  indications  here  and  there 
that  the  high  school  question,  of  which 
for  several  years  little  has  been  said^  is  about 
to  be  re-opened.  The  following,  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Harrisburg  Telegraphy  is  one 
of  the  straws  that  betokens  the  coming  wind. 
Let  it  come.  We  have  no  fears  that  such  a 
storm  can  now  do  much  damage : 

The  fear  is  aroused  in  many  minds  that  the  trans- 
formation of  public  schools  into  academies,  and  di- 
verting them  from  their  original  purpose  of  confer- 
ring what  is  known,  and  excellently  described  as  a 
"  common  school  education,"  is  fraught  with  many 
dangers  to  this  most  important  institution.  The  orig- 
inal idea  in  the  institution  of  public  schools  was  to 
give  to  the  children  of  the  pooc'a  chance  to  procure 
those  elementary  parts  of  education,  without  which 
men  and  women  are  apt  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
iqualor  and  crime.  And  a  warrant  for  thus  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  crime,  ignorance  and  poverty  was 
found  in  the  duty  of  the  state  to  punish  the  one 
class,  and  provide  for  the  others,  certain  to  be  de- 
veloped if  education  did  not  change  the  inevitable 
order  of  things. 

After  a  long  and  signally  severe  struggle  the 
friends  of  this  education  won  the  day.  But  the 
main,  and  the  conclusive  argument  that  settled  the 
controversy  in  these  earlier  days,  was  the  one  we 
have  given  above.  Since  then  there  has  developed 
ft  restless  desire  to  make  the  common  schools  some- 
thing more  than  nurseries  of  intelligence  and  moral- 
ity, and  gradually .  to  extend  their  sphere  into  the 
academical  regions;  whereby  the  taxpayers,  who 
only  agreed  to  teach  all  the  elementary  studies, 
now  find  themselves  laid  under  the  burden  of  pro- 
tiding  an  academical  course  for  the  whole  mass  of 


the  youth  of  our  cities.  Friends,  as  we  always  are 
and  intend  to  be,  of  a  liberal  education,  and  un- 
compromising in  our  support  of  the  common  school 
system,  we  yet  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  to  the 
propriety  of^  making  our  schools  what  they  were  not 
designed  to  be,  thus  placing  so  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayer  that  a  danger  of  opposition,  so  strong 
that  it  may  end  in  overthrowing  the  whole  system,  is 
felt  now  by  the  best  friends  of  the  common  schools. 
Our  desire  is  to  secure  through  the  medium  of  our 
schools  what  Edward  Everett  called  a  good,  educa- 
tion for  an  American,  to  wit:  The  power  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithme- 
tic. For  supplying  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  the  languages— or  any  of  them 
— ^we  think  the  public  schools  are  not  the  place.  And 
the  introduction  of  that  question  into  the  already 
overloaded  struggle  must  place  another  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  retaining  our  schools  at  all.  For  these 
reasons,  and  without  going  farther  into  the  subject 
now,  we  are  opposed  to  loading  the  taxpayers  who 
only  consented,  in  the  first  instance,  to  supply  a  rudi- 
mentary education  from  the  public  purse,  with  the 
burdens  of  a  universal  collegiate  course  of  schooling 
An  excellent  reason  for  keeping  the  public  schools 
strictly  to  the  original  plan  ma>  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  the  effort  now  made  to  confer  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  them  is  so  incomplete  and  tawdry  that  the 
course  is  more  apt  to  turn  out  a  half  educated  youth 
than  a  practical  common^ense  man.  "A  little  learn- 
ing being  a  dangerous  thing,''  the  aim  should  be  not 
to  spoil  boys  with  just  enough  schooling  to  make 
them  supercilious,  haughty,  discontented  and  laugh- 
able, but  to  make  them  men  of  intelligence ;  to  put 
within  their  power  the  means  of  self-improvement ; 
and  to  so  make  them  useful  members  of  society,  rather 
than  charlatans,  incapable  of  good,  and  only  illustra- 
tive of  incompleteness  an^  immaturity  of  either  cul- 
ture or  capacity. 


BORN  TO  TEACH. 


THE  following  little  sketch  relates  to  a 
well-known  teacher  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  late  John  Beck.  We  take  it  from  The 
New  York  Teacher,  The  story  is  an  old  one 
here,  but  it  will  bear  repeating.  Young 
teachers  especially  should  read  and  profit 
by  it: 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Litiz,  Pa.,  was  a  most  remarkable 
man  as  a  teacher.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker, and  made  his  home  in  his  brother's  house, 
and  in  one  of  the  rooms  prosecuted  his  avocation. 
The  boys  soon  found  that  he  had  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge, and  could  delight  them  by  communicating  it, 
and  they  frequented  his  shop,  and  gathered  round 
him  as  he  took  his  evening  strolls  through  the  village. 
After  he  had  worked  at  his  trade  for  ten  years,  and 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was,  to  his  sur- 
prise, waited  upon  by  several  villagers,  and  desired 
to  take  charge  of  their  children,  as  the  schoolmaster 
had  become  old  and  wished  to  relinquish  his  charge, 
and  the  children  wished  to  have  Mr.  B.  for  a  teacher. 
He  absolutely  refused,  thinking  himself  altogether 
unfit  for  the  position.  But  they  returned  with  the 
name  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  village  upon 
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a  paper  soliciting  him  to  undertake  the  task.  He 
could  not  decline,  and  undertook  for  three  months, 
supposing  that  his  employers  would  be  desirous  of 
having  other  services  by  the  close  of  that  time.  The 
old  blacksmith's  shop  was  fitted  up  with  benches,  and 
he  was  installed  in  his  post.  Swiftly  passed  the  time, 
and  another  quarter  was  entered  upon,  and  before 
its  close  the  parents  were  so  much  pleased,  and  he 
had  gained  so  much  confidence,  that  he  undertook  it 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  by  the  end  of  which  he  had 
acquired  •  such  an  interest  in  the  children,  that 
"  nothing  could  have  separated"  him  from  them,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  drop  all  thought  of  returning 
to  liis  trade,  and  devote  himself  to  teaching,  or  to 
use  his  own  words  in  a  letter  not  written  for  the  pub- 
lic eye,  but  in  answer  to  inquiries :  "  I  became  so 
much  attached  to  the  children,  that  nothing  could 
have  induced  me  to  leave  them,  and  I  determined  to 
devote  my  life  and  all  my  energies  to  the  welfare  of 
youth,  and  at  once  commenced  improving  myself.  I 
labored  very  hard  to  obtain  more  knowledge,  as  well 
as  for  the  welfare  of  my  pupils,  and  every  cent  I  could 
realize  was  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and 
my  patrons  frequently  spoke  to  me  about  it,  saying 
they  could  not  compensate  me  for  what  I  was  doing ; 
but  I  cared  not^  provided  1  could  improve  tnyselj  and 
the  scholars,^* 

The  time  when  these  things  transpired  was  in  1815, 
and  for  five  years  his  time  was  spent  with  the  children 
of  that  pleasant  village.  But  in  1820  a  new  life 
dawned  upon  him.  One  pleasant  Saturday  after- 
noon, as  he  came  out  in  his  every-day  garments  from 
a  shop  where  he  had  been  painting  a  sign,  in  order 
to  turn  an  extra  penny  into  his  scanty  coffers,  a  finely, 
clad  gentleman  addressed  him,  inquiring  for  the  vil- 
lage .schoolmaster.  He  answered  that  he  was  the 
man.  The  gentleman  replied  that  he  was  from 
Baltimore,  and  wished  to  put  his  boy  to  school  with 
Mr.  Beck,  and  as  the  schqplmaster  refused,  giving 
one  reason  and  another,  they  were  removed  by  the 
gentleman,  who  insisted  upon  carrying  his  point,  and 
would  not  be  put  off 

He  was  taken  to  the  old  blacksmith's  shop,  and 
shown  the  accommodations,  and,  though  persistently 
refused,  left  with^he  assertion  he  should  bring  his 
boy,  and  withm  a  week  brought  and  left  him.  "  I 
consented  to  receive  him  at  last,  cherishing  the  hope 
that  as  this  was  the  first,  so  it  would  be  the  last  I 
should  receive  from  abroad,  for  I  yet  distrusted  my 
ability  to  teach.  In  this  I  was  disappointed,  for 
shortly  after  five  more  were  brought  from  Baltimore, 
owing  to  the  recommendation  of  the  father  of  the 
first.  No  previous  application  had  been  made,  and 
the  parents  insisted  on  their  remaining.  Several 
others  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1822  the 
old  shop  was  removed,  and  a  new  house  built  on  the 
spot  where  it  stood.  Having  now  a  fine  house  and 
more  scholars,  I  became  still  more  enthusiastic." 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  scholars  from 
abroad  have  enjoyed  his  instructions  since  1820,  and 
he  remarks : 

•«  I  pride  myself  as  being  able  to  say,  that  an  ad- 
vertisement of  mine  has  never  been  inserted  in  any 
paper  in  the  United  States ;  I  have  never  employed  a 
traveling  agent,  nor  have  I  asked  a  parent  to  send  a 
son  to  me;  my  pupils  have  been  my  advertisements 
and  my  solicitors,  and  I  really  do  believe  that  of  the 
seventy-four  who  are  now  here,  there  is  not  one  who 
did  not  come  through  the  influence  of  some  former 
pupil." 

The  chief  reasons  for  his  success  seems  to  be,  ist. 


A  sincere  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  every  student 
placed  under  his  charge.  This  secures  the  confidence 
of  his  pupils  and  makes  them  love  him.  2d.  He  hu 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  everything  of  a  scientifc 
character — alwavs  on  hand  to  learn  anything  new, 
and  equally  desirous  of  communicating.  3d.  Bat 
the  most  important  thing  of  all  is,  he  desires  and  in- 
tends that  his  pupils  shall  really  know  what  is  brougbt 
before  them,  and  appreciates  the  importance  of  pleas- 
ing in  order  to  instruct.  No  expense  is  spared  for 
apparatus,  drawings,  and  every  kind  of  illustration, 
especially  such  as  will  entertain  as  well  as  sow  the 
seeds  of  science.  For  example,  three  magic  lanterns 
and  six  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  slides  are  made 
sources  of  instruction  and  delight  during  his  lectures 
on  history,  geography,  &c. 

Thus  does  he,  and  thus  may  others,  pass  a  happy 
life  in  active  usefulness,  and  generations  yet  unborn 
shall  enjoy  and  bless  the  results  of  such  labors ;  and 
when  the  close  of  life  shall  come,  it  will  be  looked 
back  upon  with  satisfaction,  and  the  profession  of  a 
true  teacher  will  be  considered  neither  as  laborious, 
thankless,  or  bootless. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  MICH- 
^  ^   IGAN. 

NOWHERE  in  this  country  does  com- 
pulsory e^lucation,  in  the  European 
sense,  meet  with.iiiuch  success.  Laws  im- 
posing  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  parents 
^o  refuse  or  neglect  to  send  their  children 
to  school  are  virtually  a  dead  letter  in  every 
state  where  they  have  been  enacted.  We  do 
not  regret  this  j'Ve  rather  rejoice  at  it.  We 
desire  to  see  tho-problem  of  universal  educa- 
tion solved  in  America  upon  republican  prin- 
ciples. We  believe  it  can  be.  Should  the 
great  experiment  fail  we  shall  then  despair  of 
the  success  of  free  institutions.  From  much 
reflection  on  the  subject  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  centre  of  life  in  a  republic  exists  in  the 
system  it  provides  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Fashion  this  after  the  manner  of  a 
despotism  and  it  will  sooner  or  later  work 
the  overthrow  of  freedom  and  place  a  king 
upon  the  throne.  In  saying  this  let  no  one 
accuse  us  of  desiring  to  permit  a  single  Amer- 
ican child  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  We 
recognize  the  evil  of  non-attendance  at  school; 
but  we  think  it  can  be  more  effectually  over- 
come by  measures  in  harmony  with  our  free 
institutions  than  by  the  systems  of  compul- 
sion.borrowed  from  the  despotisms  of  Europe. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  called 
out  by  an  editorial  article  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Michigan  Teacher  giwing  extracts  from 
the  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  that  state  where  the  law 
has  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  We 
append  the  article  in  full :  y 

A  paper  on  Compnlsory  Edacation  in  Michigan 
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was  among  the  attractions  announced  for  the  late  ed- 
ucational meeting  at  Put-in-Bay.     We  have  seen  no 
report  of  it,  but  think  it  can  hardly  have  had  greater 
value  than  have  the  reports  under  this  head  from  the 
county  superintendents  of  the  state.     We  note  it  as 
a  significant  fact  that  the   State  Superintendent,  in 
his  recently  published  report,  utterly  ignores  the  sub- 
ject.    Indeed,  while  he  indicates  that  ''  the  number 
of  children  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  tor 
compulsory  attendance  is  not  far  from  three-sevenths 
of  the  whole  number  between  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,"  the  returns  ^^^o'w  21.  falling  off  [italics  ours] 
in  the  number  attending  schools  of  not  less,  propor- 
tionally, than  4,000.'**     The  Superintendent  for  Alle- 
gan county  reports :   The  Compulsory  School  Law 
in  this  county  is  a  dead  letter.  No  prosecutions  have 
ever  been  made  to  enforce  it.*'     The  Antrim  Super- 
intendent says :  **  The  compulsory  law  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  any  avail,  it  never  having  been  enforced. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  practical  thing  in  this 
new  country.**    Bay  county  says  "  I  do  not  believe 
the  compulsory  act  has  increased  the  attendance  in 
this  county.  The  law  seems  to  be  generally  ignored." 
Beuzie,  "A  dead  letter :  no  effort  is  made  to  enforce 
it.*'     Berrien^  "  Very  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  it."     Branch,  "  A  dead  letter  in  this  county.     I 
have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  its  being  en- 
forced or  heeded  since  the  enactment  of  the  law." 
In  Calhoun,  the  law  *'  has  increased  the  attendance 
upon  the'  schools  by  its  silent  influence  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind ;"  but  is  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  free  government."     **  Of  no  effect "  in  Cass 
county ;  but  '*  in   some  localities  its   influence   '  in 
terrorem'  may  have  compelled  the  attendance  of 
some  pupils.'  "  Charlevoix,  "A  decidedly  good  effect 
in  lessening  the  amount  of  school  vagrancy.     This 
law,  in  connection  with  free  schools,  has  reduced  the 
number  of  cases  of  unnecessary  absence  from  school 
almost  to  a  minimum."     Cheboygan,  "  No  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  chil- 
dren."    Clinton,  **  The  attendance  is  not  materially 
increased."      Eaton,  "  Practically  a  dead  letter." 
Genesee,  **  I  think  it  has  not  materially  affected  the 
aggregate  attendance."     Grand  Traverse,  "  In  some 
localities  and  with  a  certain  class  of  people  its  influ- 
ence is  apparent,  in   an  increased   attendance  of  a 
very  backward  set  of  children,  who  appear  to  have 
been  much  neglected."     Gratiot,  It  '<  has  made  no 
perceptible  increase  in  the  attendance."     Hillsdale, 
"Some  attention  is  paid  to  it.  It  has  spurred  up  those 
that  needed  some  incentive."     Houghton — no  en- 
forcement of  the  law.     So  in   Huron,      Ditto   in 
Ingham,  but.  the  Superintendent  does  **  not  doubt 
that  it  has  had  an  influence  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance."    Ionia,  "A  dead  letter."      Similarly  in  Isa- 
bella, though   "  it  has  not  been  without  its  good,  as 
children  have  attended  school  by  reason  of  the  law 
who, were  wholly  without  instruction  before."  yack^ 
son,  "  Practically  a  dead  letter.     The  power  to  en- 
force this  law  does  not  exist."  Kalamazoo,  "The  moral 
eflfcct  of  the  law  is  good."  Keweenaw,  The  Law  "so 
&r  as  we  are  concerned,  might  as  well  never  have 
been  enacted."  Lake,  "  Unnoticed."  Lapeer,  **  Has 
increased  the  attendance  through  fear  of  prosecution, 
although  there  has  been  no  enforcement."  Leelanaw, 
"  No  instances  of  legal   enforcement,  yet  we  think 
that  the  influence  of  the  law  is  highly  salutary,  as  it 
gives  expression  to  public  sentiment  upon  that  sub- 
ject"(?).    Lenawee,  "No  means   of   knowing    to 
what  extent  it  has  increased  attendance."     Living- 
iton,  "  A  dead  letter,"    Macomb^  "  ExisU  in  this 


county  only  in  name.  Known  violations  of  the  law 
occut  in  nearly  every  district  without  notice."  Man* 
istee.  In  several  cases  "  the  law  has  been  used  with 
happy  effect,  as  a  threat  to  delinquent  parents." 
Mason,  "  Has  not  perceptibly  increased  the  attend- 
ance." Mecosta,  "  In  consequence  of  this  law  niany 
children  have  attended  school  the  past  year,  who, 
prior  to  its  taking  effect,  were  seldom  seen  in  the 
school-room."  Midland,  "Has  not  increased  the 
attendance."  Monrde,  "  Has  not  affected  attendance 
perceptibly."  Montcalm,  "Has  not  increased  at- 
tendance to  any  great  extent.  Threats  have  induced 
some  parents  to  send  their  children."  Muskegon, 
"  A  dead  letter."  Newaygo,  "  Every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  its  effects  are  good  in  very  many  cases,  by 
compelling  attendance  through  fear  of  prosecutions." 
Osceola,  "  Has  increased  the  attendance  without  any 
prosecutions."  Ottawa,  "  Has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
in  directing  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  scores  of 
children  in  our  midst  have  been  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  our  free  schools."  Saginaw,  "Do  not 
know  that  it  has  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
school  attendance.**  Shiawassee,  "  Having  never 
been  enforced  in  our  county,  is  losing  its  effect,  the 
reason,  I  think,  of  there  being  less  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  schools  than  during  the  previous  year.**  St. 
Clair,  "  A  dead  letter  on  the  statute.'*  St,  Joseph, 
"  Does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on  our  schools.*' 
Tuscola,  "  Not  enforced  in  a  single  instance.*'  Wash- 
tenaw,  "  Has  evidently  not  met  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  its  friends.  Only  14  of  the  156  school 
boards  in  this  county  report  any  increase  in  the  at- 
tendance of  their*  schools  through  its  influence." 
Wavne,  "  Nearly  a  dead  letter."  Wexford,  "  En- 
tirely disregarded,**  No  successful  prosecutions  are 
reported  in  any  county,  and  but  two  or  three  at- 
tempts at  prosecution.  Four  counties  make  no  re- 
ports under  these  heads. 

The  conditions  of  success  for  a  compulsory  law  of 
this  kind  are  probably  as  favorable  in  Michigan  as 
exist  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  The  above  sum- 
mary, then,  carries  its  own  lesson  upon  the  face  of  it, 
and  may  be  profitably  studied  in  the  other  states  of 
the  Union,  where  the  advocates  of  such  a  law  are 
still  fierce  and  persistent.*' 
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Neatness. — Every  school-house  needs  a  wash- 
stand,  basin,  towel,  soap  and  water;  and  the  teacher 
should  see  that  every  child's  hands  and  face  are  clean. 
I  know  it  will  be  said  that  children  will  slop  the 
water,  and  waste  the  soap,  and  soil  the  towels,  but  I 
know,  by  experience,  that  if  the  teacher  looks  after 
these  things,  the  children  will  soon  use  them  well, 
nay,  will  seldom  need  to  use  them  at  all.  AVhen  I 
saw  how  many  of  the  children  of  my  first  school 
were  neglected  at  home,  I  procured  a  lin  basin  and 
a  dipper,  and  a  few  coarse  towels,  for  the  boys  and  for 
the  girls,  and  I  placed  at  the  doors  a  large  boy  and  a 
large  girl,  whose  duly  it  was  to  see  that  all  faces  and 
hands  were  clean,  before  the  pupils  came  into  the 
school  room.  The  inspectors'  office  was  no  sinecure 
for  two  or  three  weeks ;  but,  after  that,  we  had  no 
trouble.  Near  the  washstand  was  a  comb  also,  and 
all  unkempt  heads  were  introduced  to  this  by  the 
monitors  of  neatness,  as  the  inspectors  were  called ; 
and,  as  they  sometimes  plied  the  comb  for  the 
pupils,  when  it  required  unusual  vigor  to  clear  a 
snarl,  it  was  not  long  before  the  children  found  it  for 
their  comfort  to  use  a  comb  before  coming  to  school. 
While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that 
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the  reason  why  very  neat  parents  send  their  children 
to  select  or  private  schools,  is  more  frequently  the 
fear  of  contact  with  uncared-for  children ,  than  from 
any  aristocratic  feeling.  Also,  the  teacher  must  not 
shrink  from  recommending  the  fine-tooth  comb  occa- 
sionally, if  he  wishes  to  keep  children  of  neat  mo- 
thers in  his  school. — Fotuler, 


%^t  Jpotttlti 


THE  entire  library  of  the  late  Hon.  C.  L.  Ward, 
of  Towanda,  Pa.,  has  been  donated  to  La- 
fayette College.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  private  library  in  Pennsylvania,  num- 
b^ing  over  eleven  thousand  volumes,  and  contain- 
ing many  rare  editions  of  the  classics,  and  such  cost- 
ly works  as  "Lepsius'  Egypt,'*  "Nuremburg  Chroni- 
cles,|'  "Iconographie  Francaise,"  &c.,  &c.  Few 
public  libraries  surpass  it  in  historical  works  relating 
to  this  country.  The  collection  of  law  books  is  also 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  the  state, 
and  will  be  of  especial  value  to  the  law  department 
of  Lafayette,  recently  organized  by  the  trustees. 

The  following  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
school  boards  of  Mifflin  county  shows  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  securing  even  county  uniformity  of  text- 
books under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
points  out  a  proper  way  of  meeting  then) : 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  secretaries  of  school  boards 
in  this  county  met  in  the  commissioners'  office,  in  this 
place,  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  to  consider  whether 
a  change  of  text  books  to  a  uniform  series  to  be  used 
in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  county  was  ad. 
visable.  T.  G.  Bell,  esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
J.  R.  Eliott  chosen  secretary.  The  following  districts 
were  represented  : 

Armagh^  J.  R.  Eliott;  Decatur^  H,  C.  Vanzant; 
Derry,  T.  G.  Bell;  Granville,  J.  L  Brought ;  Lewis- 
(cwn,  John  Baum;  McVeytown,  Wm.  H.  Wilson; 
Newton  Hamillant  J.  D.  Norton;  Oliver,  J.  K. 
Hartzler. 

The  chair  then  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
af^er  which  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  was  had, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Hartz- 
ler and  Eliott  as  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  was  presented  by  the  committee, 
and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  A  county  uniformity  of  text-books  is 
highly  desirable,  but  not  possible  at  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  change  made  in  Lewistown, 
Granville  and  Menno  districts ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  reouest  the  school  boards  of  the 
several  school  districts  of  the  county  not  to  make  any 
change  in  text-books  within  two  years  from  June  1st, 
1875,  at  which  time  it  will  be  possible,  it  thought  ad- 
visable, for  all  the  districts  to  unite  in  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  series  of  books  for  use  throughout  the 
county. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
inserted  in  the  county  papers. 

Bucks  County. — One  who  has  seen  them  sends 
us  the  following  cheering  account  of  educational 
movements  in  Bucks  county : 

Hugh  B.  Eastbui^,  esq.,  County  Superintendent 


of  Bucks  county,  held,  during  February,  local  insti- 
tutes at  Wilford  Square,  Chalfont,  Hulmeville,  New- 
town and  Riegelsville.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
sessions  of  the  institutes  was  seventeen  days  and 
eighteen  evenings.  About  3,000  different  persons 
were  present  at  some  one  of  these  institutes,  and 
many  attended  every  session  for  a  week.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  class  drills  by  teachers  of  the 
schools  represented,  recitations,  essays,  discussions, 
and  evening  entertainments  in  the  way  of  popular 
lectures.  There  was  free  discussion  on  all  topics  re- 
lating to  school  management  and  instruction,  some- 
times of  a  very  animated  character.  These  people's 
institutes  are  very  popular  in  Bucks  county,  and  this 
season,  as  heretofore,  no  halls  can  be  found  large 
enough  to  contain  the  audiences  that  have  attended 
them. 

Mr.  Eastburn  has  now  held,  during  the  last  three 
years,  thirteen  of  these  local  institutes ;  has  chosen 
the  places  of  holding  them  with  great  sagacity,  and 
has  conducted  them  with  marked  ability.  The  fruit 
of  past  efforts  is  already  appearing,  as  graded  schools 
seem  to  spring  up  at  almost  every  point  where  an 
institute  has  been  held.  At  Riegelsville,  while  the 
question  of  graded  schools  was  under  discussion, 
John  L.  Riegel,  a  citizen  of  the  village,  who  has 
just  moved  across  the  river  from  New  Jersey,  offered 
to  give,  in  addition  to  his  taxes,  $1,000  towards  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  a  high  school,and 
in  addition  $$00  towards  a  public  school  library,  on 
condition  that  the  district,  or  other  parties,  should 
raise  as  much  more.  This  will  remain  good  until 
January,  1876.  This  speech  was  considered  the 
best  made  during  the  institute.  Nearly  all  the  papers 
of  Bucks  county  have  employed  reporters  to  attend 
these  institutes  and  report  proceedings,  thus  giving 
to  thousands,  who  could  not  attend,  some  general 
account  of  what  was  said  and  done.  At  every  pne 
of  the  thirteen  local  institutes  held  by  Mr.  Eastbam 
he  has  had  the  assistance  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen  and  W. 
W.  Woodruff,  both  pretty  well  known  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  also  been  assisted  by  Rer. 
A.  R.  Home,  principal  of  the  Kutztown  Normal 
School ;  by  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris  and  Mary  £.  Speak* 
man,  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School ;  Maria  L. 
San  ford,  of  Swarthmore  College,  and  by  many  of  the 
leading  teachers  of  the  county. 


ALLEGHENY  CITY. 


ONE  of  the  most  comprehensive,  most  compact 
and  best  arranged  school  reports  that  has  come 
into  our  hands,  and  we  have  received  a  hundred  or 
more  during  the  last  year,  is  that  of  Allegheny  city. 
Other  cities  will  thank  us  for  making  pretty  full  ex- 
tracts  from  it. 

President  King  has  this  to  say  of  the  want  of  a  high 
school  and  of  the  necessity  of  universal  education* 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  believing  that  no  other  city 
in  our  great  commonwealth  has  more  substantial  or 
commodious  structures  for  educational  purposes  thao 
the  city  of  Allegheny  j  and  yet  she  is  without  one 
building  which  we  hope  to  see  erected  at  no  very 
distant  day,  viz :  A  building  for  a  high  school.  The 
third  city  in  population  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
is  without  a  high  school.  Has  not  the  time  already 
come  that  incipient  steps  should  be  taken  towards 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  the  near 
future  ?    Popular  education  is  the  safe-guard  of  ov 
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civil  as  well  as  religions  liberties.  The  people  must 
he  educated ;  all  the  people  if  possible,  and,  as  it  is 
possible,  as  soon  as  possible;  and  in  proportion  as 
common  school  education  is  disseminated  more  and 
more  widely  among  the  masses,  crime  is  diminished, 
and  taxes  are  lightened.  We  urge  the  importance  of 
universal  education  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
The  criminal  classes  are,  as  a  general  rule,  ignorant. 
To  educate  is  not  only  to  elevate  and  refine,  it  is  also 
to  put  a  check  on  vice,  and  diminish  crime.  There 
are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
youths  in  our  city  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  pursuing  a  more  extended  course 
of  study  than  they  can  in  the  ward  schools.  These 
are  largely  the  children  of  parents  who  are  not  able 
to  send  their  children  abroad ;  and  even  if  they  were, 
the  propriety  of  sending  boys  and  girls  from  home 
to  be  educated,  may  be  questioned;  and  ought  we 
not  to  foster  education  in  our  midst  by  opening  at  as 
early  a  day  as  is  practicable  a  high  school  ?" 

The  secretary's  report  on  the  school  finances,  &c., 
is  very  clear  and  complete.  The  city  has  school 
property  valued  at  $832,286.80,  with  an  indebted- 
ness of  5362,019.  The  salaries  of  male  teachers 
average  $  1,520,  and  those  of  females  1^487.48. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Davis  touches  sev- 
eral topics  of  interest,  and  the  tables  he  appends  to 
it  are  very  full  and  valuable.  The  public  school 
library  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  school  system  of 
Allegheny.  The  superintendent  has  this  to  say  of  it : 

"  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Col.  James  An- 
derson, then  a  resident  of  our  city,  very  generously 
donated  to  the  city  authorities  about  two  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  books,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
public  library. 

"  To  this  nucleus  Hon.  W.  H.  Lowry,  also  a  for- 
mer resident  of  Allegheny  city,  and  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the   bench,  added  a  valuable    donation  of 
books,  and  through  various  other  sources,  and  by 
various  means,  it  continued  to  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  volumes  until  187 1.     In  that  year  it  oc* 
curred  to  its  managers  that  the  public  utility  of  the 
library  would  be  largely  increased  by  having  it  easy 
of  access  to  the  youth  of  our  city;  consequently  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Controllers  on  conditions 
that  were  satisfactory.     Since  the  transfer,  two  appro- 
priations have  been  made,  amounting  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.     With  the  first,  which  was  made 
last  year,  about   eight  hundred  volumes  were  pur- 
chased, and  witA  the  second,  which  was  made  re- 
cently, a  still  greater  number  will  be  added.    At  pre- 
sent it  contains  about  6,000  volumes,  which  are  clas- 
sified as  follows:    Light  literature,   1,250;    poetic 
works,  300;    histories,  600;    scientific  works,  275; 
belles-lettres,    450;    biographies,   300;    magazines, 
4CO;  Ixtoks  of  reference,  400;  travels,  400;  miscel- 
laneous, 1,625.     Besides  these  works,  there  are  also 
kept  constantlv  on  file  in  the  reading  room  many  of 
the  more  useful  periodicals  and  daily  papers,  all  of 
which  are  free  to  all  our  citizens  over  twelve  years  of 
age.    The  circulation  of  books  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  last  six  months  was  27,000,  and  during  the 
last  six  months  22,000.     About  one-half  of  all  the 
hooks  that  are  taken  from  the  library  are  taken  and 
read  by    the  pupils    of  our    public  schools  ;  many 

of  the  other  half  being  taken  by  their  brothers,  sis- 

ters  and  parents,  fall  also  into  their  hands  and  are 

read  by  them. 
"  The  desire  for  general  reading  on  the  part  of  our 

youth  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  uiiges 

three  necessity  of  still  great  liberality  by  the  citizens 


and  Board  of  Controllers  in  providing  a  sufficiency  of 
books  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  good  results  al- 
ready obtained  through  this  instrumentality,  in  keep- 
ing many  of  the  youth  of  our  city  from  frequenting 
the  haunts  of  vice,  and  in  adding  to  their  stock  of 
useful  knowledge,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated; 
and  time  alone  can  tell  the  inestimable  good  that 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  future,  by  the  judicious 
management  of  this  source  of  intellectual  and  moral 
profit." 

The  committee  on  inspection  reports  the  following 
judicious  recommendations: 

"  I.  We  recommend  that  the  board  take  early  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  holding  institutes  as  often  as  once 
in  two  months,  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent, the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  mutual  im- 
provement of  the  teachers.  Such  institutes,  as  expe- 
rience elsewhere  shows,  are  of  great  benefit  to  those 
who  attend  them,  and  either  actively  participate  in 
or  listen  to  the  discussion  of  the  topics  introduced. 

"  2.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  train- 
ing-school for  young  teachers.  Quite  a  number 
every  year  are  elected  to  fill  positions  in  our  schools 
who  have  had  little  or  no  experience,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  these  are  the  inrtructors  of  the  children  in 
the  primary  departments,  where  experience,  wisdom 
and  practical  knowledge  are  most  needed  ;  and  our 
conviction  is,  that  a  school,  say  of  one  session  per 
week,  should  be  established,  which  our  substitutes 
and  younger  teachers  shculd  be  required  to  attend, 
and  at  which  familiar  lectures  should  be  given  by  the 
city  superintendent,  principals  and  older  feinale 
teachers  on  the  art  of  governing  and  the  best  methods 
of  imparting  instruction." 

We  cannot  but  conclude,  from  a  careful  reading  of 
the  whole  report,  that  the  schools  of  Allegheny,  under 
their  present  management,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  teachers,  have  a  bright  future  before  tkem. 


Henrietta  B.  Miller,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Miller,  departed  this  life  at  the  residence  of 
her  father,  in  Waynesboro*,  Franklin  county,  Janu- 
ary 23d.  She  had  made  teaching  a  profession.  She 
was  a  devoted  teacher,  ever  vigilant  in  the  important 
work  of  her  profession.  The  steady  progress  of  her 
school,  from  time  to  time,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
blessings  which  crowned  her  labors.  The  Christian 
example  which  she  set  before  her  pupils  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  a  blessing  to  many,  leading  them  to 
Christ  in  the  morning  of  their  lives.  Althongh  she 
is  called  from  her  labors  she  has  gone  to  enjoy  a  rich 
reward.  This  mysterious  visitation  of  Providence 
bears  heavily  upon  her  aged  parents,  who,  in  their 
sore  affliction,  have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. J.  s.  s. 

James  Ross  Moorb,  of  Ohio  twp.,  Beaver  county, 
died  February  17th.  He  was  a  very  worthy  young 
man,  highly  esteemed  as  a  gentleman,  a  teacher  and 
a  Christian.  He  fell  from  his  chair  in  the  school- 
room, while  hearing  a  class,  and  instantly  expired. 
Disease  of  the  heart  caused  his  death.  The  profess 
sion  has  lost  a  model  teacher,  and  the  Church  an 
exemplary  member.  L. 
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Official  department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,        1 
Harrisburg,  April,  1875.  / 

THE  County  Superintendents  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  state  are  advised  to  give  timely  notice, 
as  required  by  law,  for  the  holding  of  a  Convention  of 
School  Directors,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next, 
to  elect  county  superintendents  to  serve  for  three  years 
from  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1875.  The  proper 
forms  for  giving  such  notice  will  be  found  on  pages 
196  and  197  of  the  Digest  of  School  Laws  and  De- 
cisions for  1873. 

The  following  directions  should  be  observed  in 
giving  the  notice : 

1.  The  notice  is  to  be  inserted  three  successive 
weeks,  in  not  more  than  two  newspapers  of  the  proper 
county,  if  so  many  there  be ;  but  if  none  are  published 
in  the  county,  then  by  printed  notices  sent  by  mail,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  each  school 
district  in  the  county. 

2.  The  newspapers  in  which  the  notices  are  pub- 
lished must  be  weekly  newspapers.  There  is  no  law 
for  publishing  them  in  dailies.  A  county  superin- 
tendent can  have  the  notices  published  in  as  jnany 
newspapers  as  he  may  see  proper,  provided  he  does 
it  at  his  own  expense.  This  Department  can  pay  for 
their  publication  in  but  two.  The  names  of  these 
should  be  sent  to  the  Department  immediately  after 
their  selection,  and  also  their  publishers  should  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  State  Superintendent 
marked  copies  containing  the  notice. 

3.  Newspapers  selected  to  publish  the  notices  un- 
der the  law  should  transmit  receipted  W^lox)\i<t  same 
directly  to  the  School  Department,  at  Harrisburg,  and 
they  will  be  promptly  paid. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  following  oath  of  office  must  be  taken 
by  all  county,  city  and  borough  superintendents  be- 
fore they  enter  upon  (he  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  instead  of  that  heretofore  prescribed  by  the 
school  law.  When  taken,  a  copy  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  School  Department,  and  a  copy  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  prothonotary  of  the  county  in  which  the 
same  is  taken : 

'*I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 

gort,  obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  that  I  will  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  with 
fidelity ;  that  I  have  not  ]>aid  or  contributed,  or  pro- 
mised to  pay  or  contribute,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  to 
procure  my  nomination  or  election,  except  for 
necessary  and  proper  expensed  expressly  author- 
ized by  law ;  that  I  have  not  knowingly  violated  any 
election  law  of  this  commonwealth,  or  procured  it  to 
be  done  by  others  in  my  behalf;  that  I  will  not 
knowingly  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  for  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  any  act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my  office, 
other  than  the  compensation  allowed  by  law." 

[Signed]  A B . 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  and  subscribed  before  me, 
,  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 


of  said  county  (or  superintendent  of  public  instruc 

tion,  as  the  case  may  be,)  the day  of 

187-. 


ELECTION  OF  CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

All  cities  and  boroughs  having  a  population  of 
7,000  or  more  are  entitled  to  elect  and  have  commit 
sioned  a  city  or  borough  superintendent  of  schools. 
No  argument  need  be  presented  here  to  prove  that 
such  an  officer,  or  some  equivalent  agency,  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  a  syscem  of 
graded  schools,  giving  employment  to  a  number  of 
teachers.  A  city  or  borough  having  a  superintend- 
ent of  its  own,  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
part  of  the  amount  required  for  the  salaries  of  the 
county  superintendents,  and  this  will  add  to  the  school 
fund  of  such  city  or  borough  from  10  to  12  cents  for 
every  taxable. 

Meetings  of  directors  for  the  purpose  of  electing  x 
city  or  borough  superintendent  are  called  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  those  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  county  superintendent.  In  cities  or  bor- 
oughs where  the  superintendency  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, the  meeting  is  called  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May,  by  the  president  of  the  board,  of  his  own  mo- 
tion ;  and  in  cities  and  boroughs  where  the  superin- 
tendency has  not  been  in  operation,  a  preliminary 
meeting  is  called  by  the  president  of  the  board,  upon 
the  request  of  a  certain  number  of  directors,  at  which 
the  question  of  electing  a  superintendent  is  consid- 
ered ;  and  if  depided  in  the  sdfirmative,  a  subsequent 
meeting  is  appointed,  as  in  other  cases,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May,  when  the  election  takes  place. 
Boards  of  directors  in  cities  and  boroughs  that  have  a 
superintendent  of  their  own,  cannot  take  part  in  the 
election  of  a  county  superintendent. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  OBJECTIONS  TO  COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Commissions  to  superintendents  are  not  issued  for 
thirty  days  after  the  day  of  election.  This  time  is 
allowed  in  order  that  all  who  deem  a  superintendent 
elected  by  a  convention  of  directors  unqualified  for 
the  office,  may  have  full  opportunity  to  me  their  ob- 
jections. 

In  this  connection  it  is  thought  proper  to  call  the 
attention  of  directors  to  the  following  provision  in  the 
law.  Incompetent  officers  have  been  commissioned 
because  directors  were  not  fully  advised  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  presenting  to  the  School  Department  objections 
to  its  being  done. 

"  But  if  objections  to  issuing  such  commissions  be 
made  within  thirty  days,  and  such  objections  be 
signed,  among  others,  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  school  boards  in 
the  county  from  which  such  objections  are  received, 
and  certified  to,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  at  least 
three  of  the  signers,  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  may  require  such  evidence,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  election 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  person  elected  county 
superintendent,  as»he  shall  deem  necessary,  and  then 
shall  issue  the  commission  to  the  person  properly 
qualified,  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes; 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  when 
engaged  in  the  investinUion  ofobjections  filed  against 
the  issuing  of  commissions  to  county  superintendents, 
shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  to  administer 
oaths;  and  any  person,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  at- 
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tend,  and  give  evidence  of  such  investigation,  when 
legally  sul^xjenaed,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  fines 
and  penalties  as  if  he  had  refused  to  appear  and  give 
evidence  in  the  court  of  record,  and  the  costs  to  be 
paid  by  the  parties  subpoenaing  the  witnesses." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  one-fifth  of 
the  boards  of  directors  in  any  county  have  the  power 
to  keep  an  incompetent  man  out  of  the  office  of  super- 
intendent, and  it  is  hoped  they  will  fearlessly  exert 
their  power  whenever  the  circumstances  demand  it. 
Elspecially  should  this  be  the  case  whenever  facts  ex- 
ist affecting  the  moral  character  of  the  person  elected. 
The  necessary  papers  can  be  drawn  up  and  signed,  if 
desirable,  oh  the  day  of  the  election. 

To  this  it  should  be  added,  however,  that  objections, 
to  have  weight  in  the  hearings  must  not  arise  from  im- 
proper motives,  or  considerations,  of  any  kind,  but 
have  strict  reference,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  '*  to 
the  legality  of  the  election  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  person  elected  county  superintendent,"  and  those 
making  charges  must  be  prepared  to  present  them  in 
a  regular  way  and  prove  them. 


TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


ELECTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

IN  substance,  the  following  article  was  printed  ^n 
the  April  number  of  The  School  Journal  three 
years  ago.  Its  advice  and  suggestions  are  as  appro- 
priate now  as  then : 

Superintendents  of  schools  are  to  be  elected  on 
Tuesday,  the  4th  of  May  next,  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  in  all  cities  and  boroughs, 
having  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  that  desire  to  do 
so.  Scarcely  any  other  election  should  so  deeply 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  people.  We  can  afford  bad 
government  anywhere  else  better  than  in  respect  to 
our  schools.  Good  schools  make  good  citizens,  and 
good  citizens  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  a 
state.  Pennsylvania  has  900,000  children  in  her 
common  schools  and  more  than  ^,500,000  are  an- 
nually expended  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them. 
Whether  these  children  shall  be  well  instructed  or 
otherwise,  whether  this  vast  sum  of  money  shall  be 
well  or  ill  applied,  will  depend  in  good  measure 
upon  the  officers  placed  over  the  schools  at  the  coming 
election.  Let  whole  communities  see  to  it  that  the 
best  men  shall  be  chosen. 

County  conventions  of  directors  will  be  called  to 
assemble  at  the  respective  county  seats,  by  the  county 
superintendents  now  in  office.     The  best  place  for 
meeting  is  generally   the  Court  House.     City  and 
borough  conventions  will  be  called  by  the  proper 
board  of  directors  or  controllers  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  at  their  usual  place  of  meeting.     The 
directors  of  cities  and  boroughs  that  elect  superinten- 
dents of  their  own  cannot  take  part  in  the  county 
conventions.     The  law  does  nut  say  at  what  hour  the 
conventions  shall  assemble,  and  the  local  authorities 
calling  the  conventions  must,  fix  it  to  suit  local  cir- 
cumstances. One  o'clock,  p.  m.,  is  generally  adopted 
as  the  most  suitable  hour.     It  would  be  well  for  the 
directors  of  cities  and  boroughs  entitled  to  elect  a 
superintendent,  but  not  now  having  one,  to   deter- 
mine the  question,  whether  they  will  elect  such  an 
officer  at  a  preliminary  meeting. 

The  convention  should  organize  by  electing  a 
president  and  secretary.  Vice  presidents  and  a<»ist- 
ant  secretaries  may  be  elected,  if  desired.  County 
superintendents  generally  have  in  their  possession 


full  lists  of  the  members  of  the  different  boards  of 
directors  in  their  respective  counties,  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  a  list  with  the  districts  properly  desig- 
nated should  be  handed  to  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention. It  should  be  read,  in  order  that  all  errors 
may  be  corrected,  and  that  it  may  be  known  who  are 
present.  If  the  county  superintendent  cannot  furnish 
a  list  of  the  directors,  some  one  from  each  district 
represented  should  hand  to  the  president  the  names 
of  the  directors  in  his  district,  from  which  the  secre- 
taries should  prepare  a  roll,  and  this,  when  called, 
will  show  who  are  present.  In  voting,  the  name  of 
each  director  must  be  distinctly  called,  and  his  vote 
recorded ;  that  is,  the  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays.  It  requires  not  only  a  majority  of  the  directors 
votingf  but  of  those  present ^  to  elect  a  superintendent. 

Knowing  who  are  members,  the  convention  is  pre- 
pared to  fix  the  salary  of  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent for  the  coming  term  of  three  years.  It  will 
be  found  best  in  nearly  every  case  to  fix  the  salary 
before  electing  the  officer.  If  several  sums  are  named, 
the  vote  should  be  first  taken  upon  the  highest,  but  if 
a  majority  of  directors  do  not  vote  for  that  sum,  then 
the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  next  highest, 
and  so  on,  until  some  sum  receive  a  majority  vote. 
This  done,  candidates  for  superintendent  can  be 
nominated  and  voted  for,  until  some  one  receive  a 
majority.  Nothing  further  is  then  to  be  done,  except 
for  the  president  and  secretary  to  make  out  and  sign 
the  certificate  of  election  in  the  form  appended  to 
this  article,  and  forward  it  to  this  department.  Blanks 
for  this  purpose  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  county  superintendents  and  the  secretaries  of 
school  boards  in  all  the  county-towns. 

The  following  questions  should  receive  careful  con-  ' 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  a  conven- 
tion about  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  :   What 
qualifications  should  a  superintendent  of  schools  pos- 
sess ?  and,  What  salary  should  be  paid  him  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said  that 
such  a  superintendent  should  possess  certain  physical 
qualifications.  No  one  can  properly  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  who  is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
general  good  health.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
county  superintendents  who  have  to  visit  schools  in 
rural  districts,  and  are  consequently  much   exposed. 

Intellectual  Qualifications, — As  a  test  of  intellec- 
tual qualifications,  the  law  renders  any  one  ineligible 
to  the  office  of  superintendent  who  does  not  possess 
one  of  the  following  documents :  A  diploma  from  a 
college  legally  en^powered  to  grant  literary  degrees  ; 
a  diploma  or  state  certificate  issued  by  the  authorities 
of  a  State  Normal  School ;  a  professional  or  perma- 
nent certificate,  issued  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the 
election ;  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State 
Superintendent,  or  a  commission  as  a  county,  city  or 
borough  superintendent.  In  addition  to  the  intellec- 
tual qualifications  usually  indicated  by  the  possession 
of  documents  like  the  above  named,  a  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be  a  broad,  liberal  thinker,  a  good  speak- 
er, a  man  of  tact  and  marked  administrative   ability. 

Moral  Qualifications. — The  law  says  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  "unless  he  has  a  sound, 
moral  character."  The  very  letter  of  the  law  should 
in  this  respect  be  adhered  to,  and  will  be,  so  far  as 
the  Department  is  concerned.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for 
a  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  'guiltless  of  any 
gross  **  immorality."  He  should  be  a  positive  worker 
for  good ;  if  possible,  he  should  have  all  the  moral 
qualities  implied  in  the  noble  expression :  "  a  Christ- 
ian gentleman." 
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Professional  Qualifications. — Itisjprovided  in  the 
law,  that  a  person  cannot  hold  the  omce  of  superin- 
tendent of  schools  unless  **  he  has  had  successful 
experience  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion." The  spirit  of  this  provision  is,  that  a  super- 
intendent must  be  a  professional  teacher^not  a  law- 
yer, doctor,  minister  or  a  member  of  some  other  pro- 
fession desiring  to  hold  the  office  until  a  way  opens 
to  engage  in  something  else. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  belongs  to 
the  teachers,  it  has  to  do  with  teachers,  and  should 
always  be  filled  by  a  teacher.  If  directors  can  find 
in  a  county  a  teacher  devoted  to  his  profession,  who 
always  attends  institutes,  who  reads  works  on  teach- 
ing, who  advocates  common  schools,  who,  like  Rich- 
ter,  "  loves  God  and  little  children  ;"  who,  in  short, 
is  something  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  work — ^he,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  man  to  make  a  superintendent, 
even  though  he  has  not  been  to  college. 

The  second  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  aAswer. 
The  salaries  of  superintendents  are  now  very  unequal, 
and  some  change  in  the  mode  of  fixing  them  has  been 
thought  desirable.  With  regard  to  cities  and  bor- 
oughs, the  plan  now  pursued  is  a  very  proper  one,  as 
they  pay  their  superintendents  out  of  their  own  funds ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  counties  it  leads  to  great  irreg- 
ularities. It  is  considered  within  the  power  of  the 
State  Superintendent  to  change  the  mode  of  paying 
county  superintendents'  salaries,  and  to  pay  the  su. 
perintendent  of  each  county  in  whole  or  in  part  out 
of  the  appropriation  to  that  county,  and  in  case  the 
irregularities  which  now  exist  become  much  greater, 
that  power  will  be  exercised. 

Superintendents  ought  to  be  paid  liberal  salaries. 
Their  work,  when  well  done,  is  both  delicate  and 
difficult.  Good  officers  can  hardly  be  paid  too  much, 
and  we  had  better  have  none  at  all  than   poor  ones. 

The  judges  of  our  courts  receive  $4,000  a  year, 
other  county  officers  in  many  counties  receive  even 
larger  salaries;  why  should  not  well-qualified  super- 
intendents of  schools  be  as  liberally  paid  ?  In  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  school  directors  are  most  earn- 
estly advised  to  elect  as  superintendents  the  very  best 
men  in  their  several  counties  whose  services  can  be 
obtained^  have  it  understood  tJ^at  they  are  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  office^  and  then 
pay  them  well  for  what  they  are  required  to  do.  It 
is  in  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  that  the  office  can 
accomplish  the  greatest  good. 


AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 

CAN    A    MEMBER    OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    SERVE   AS 

SCHOOL  DIRECTOR? 

THE  following  questions  were  recently  addressed 
to  Hon.  John  J.  Pearson :  "  Does  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  second  article  of  the  New  Constitution 
make  the  holding  of  the  office  of  director  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  incompatible  with  the  holding  of  the  office 
of  member  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  Does  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly,  by  holding  and  exercis- 
ing the  office  of  school  director,  violate  the  fifteenth 
section  of  act  No.  120  of  the  session  of  1874,  and  thus 
become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  third  section  of 
the  same  act  ?** 

Judge  Pearson  answered  as  follows: 

"  The  sixth  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  con- 
stitution does  not,  in  my  opinion,  render  the  office  of 
school  director  incompatible  with  that  of  a  member  of 
the  Legislature.  The  school  director  is  not  appointed 


to  the  office,  but  elected  by  the  people  of  the  town- 
ship or  district. 

<*  It  is  not  that  kind  of  civil  office  under  the  cm- 
monwealth  which  could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  any 
one ;  it  is  without  power  or  emolument,  and  this  pro- 
vision is  copied  from  the  old  constitution,  and  vas 
intended  to  prevent  the  Governor,  who  holds  the 
power  of  appointment,  from  influencing  the  Legbla- 
ture  thereby.  We  have  an  examination  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  versus  Binns,  17  and  219, 
when  the  employment  was  of  vastly  more  importabce 
than  in  the  one  under  consideration.  The  other  part 
of  the  section  can  have  no  possible  bearing;  it  refen 
only  to  members  of  congress,  or  others  holding  office 
under  the  United  States  or  this  state;*  and  a  school 
director  holds  no  office  under  this  state — receives  no 
commission  under  the  commonwealth.  You  might 
as  well  say  that  the  office  of  fence-viewer  or  township 
clerk  was  incompatible. 

"  We  have  the  construction  of  one  of  the  supreme 
judges,  some  of  those  of  county  courts,  and  several 
prominent  senators,  that  an  appointment  by  the  Got- 
ernor  of  gentlemen  to  revise  the  constitution,  and  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  is  not  inconsistent  with  their 
offices. 

"The  act  of  May  15, 1874,  relative  to  the  incompati. 
bility  of  offices,  makes  no  mention  of  school  director, 
or  other  inferior  township  offices  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  referred  to  hold  commissions  from  the 
Governor  of  the  state,  and  those  few  are  generally 
officers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

**  The  office  of  county  commissioner  is  ineligible  to 
that  of  director  of  public  schools  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office,  under  the  seventh  section  of  that  act, 
because  he  has  much  to  do  with  fixing  the  tax  and 
raising  the  funds  to  support  public  schools.  That  is 
the  only  office  declared  incompatible  with  that  of 
school  director." 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


Beaver. — The  educational  news  from  all  parts  ot 
the  county  is  very  encouraging. 

Berks. — The  schools  are  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. They  were  never  more  prosperous  than  dur- 
ing this  term. 

Blair. — The  schools  are  better  attended  this  ses- 
sion than  heretofore. 

Juniata. — Attendance  has  not  been  very  regnlar 
owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Lawrence. — Held  an  interesting  educational 
meeting  in  New  Bedfoni.  It  was  attended  by  most 
of  the  teachers  and  directors  of  the  adjoining  town- 
ships, and  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

McKean. — The  graded  school  at  Smethport  opens 
its  spring  term  next  month,  with  a  normal  depart- 
ment, or  teachers*  class,  to  continue  till  the  summer 
schools  open .  This  is  developing  our  school  interests 
rapidly  and  directors  are  arranging  to  build  new  and 
larger  school  houses  the  coming  season. 

Monroe. — A  large  number  of  the  schools  have 
been  found  in  a  very  good  condition.  Two  or  three 
have  been  total  failures. 

Montour. — Our  schools  are  well  attended,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  are  doing  good  work. 

Washington. — The  schools  are  generally  in  » 
prosperous  condition. 

Westmoreland. — Three  joint  institutes  were 
held  during  the  month,  all  well  attended  by  teachers 
and  citizens.  The  attendance  in  many  of  our  schools 
is  very  good. 
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Parnassus. — Edited  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
^P'  S3  4'  Royal  Octavo.  Boston :  J  as.  R.  Osgood 
^  Co.     i8yS' 

This  volume  is  the  common -place  book  of  poetry 
which  gradually  grew  upon  the  hands  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son to  such  dimensions  that,  for  his  own  convenience 
and  for  the  gratification  of  a  very  wide  public,  he 
finally  condensed  the  manuscript  into  type.  It  is  a 
treasure-house  of  all  that  is  rarest  and  most  delight- 
ful in  our  literaturet  The  poets  are  all  here,  and 
everybody  at  his  best ;  and  by  no  means  the  least 
striking  production  is  the  preface  of  the  compiler, 
from  which  we  take  the  closing  paragraph :  **  The 
imagination  wakened  brings  its  own  language,  and 
that  is  always  musical.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
rhyme,  or  a  fixed  metre,  but  it  will  always  have  its 
special  music  or  tone.  Whatever  language  the  bard 
uses,  the  secret  of  tone  is  at  the  heart  of  the  poem. 
Every  great  master  is  such  by  this  power — Chaucer, 
and  Shakspeare,  and  Raleigh,  and  Milton,  and  Col- 
lins,  and  Bums,  and  Byron,  and  Tennyson,  and 
Wolfe.  The  true  inspiration  always  brings  it.  Per- 
hap  it  cannot  l^  analyzed ;  but  we  all  yield  to  it. 
It  is  the  life  of  the  good  ballads ;  it  is  in  the  German 
hymns  which  Wesley  translated ;  it  is  in  the  *  Mar- 
seillaise *  of  Rouget  de  Lisle ;  it  gave  their  value  lt» 
the  chants  of  the  old  Romish  and  of  the  English 
church ;  and  it  is  the  only  account  we  can  give  of 
their  wonderful  power  on  the  people.  Poems  may 
please  by  their  talent  and  ingenuity;  but  when  they 
charm  us,  it  is  because  they  have  this  quality,  for  this 
is  the  union  of  nature  with  thought." 

The  Junior-Class  Arithmetic. — Oral  and 
Written.  Designed  for  Graded  Schools.  By  Daniel 
W.  Fish  J  A.  M.f  Editor  of  Robinson^  s  Series  of 
Progressive  Arithmetics.  Pp:  ji8.  New  York  and 
Chicago :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &*  Co.  iSyj. 

This  text- book  has  been  prepared  to  answer  the 
practical  needs  of  such  pupils  as  must  confine  their 
study  of  arithmetic  to  a  single  text  book.  It  covers 
all  the  ground  of  ordinary  business  transactions,  and 
also  combines  oral  arithmetic  with  written  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  attention  to  this  very  important 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  definitions  are  clear,  the 
rules  brief,  examples  numerous,  and  the  illustrations, 
from  the  graver  of  Karst,  simply  admirable. 

The  Eclectic  Historical  Atlas.--4  Hand^Book 

for  Students  and  General  Readers.     Price ^  S^-SO- 

Wilson^  Hinkle  6*  Co.     Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

These  maps,  from  Thalheimer's  manuals  of  his- 
tory, are  republished  in  their  present  form  for  the 
convenience  of  students  and  others  desiring  them 
for  use  as  a  hand-atlas  of  reference.  They  are  nine- 
teen in  number,  all  of  them  very  finely  executed  and 
handsomely  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper.  The 
moderate  cost  of  the  hand-book,  when  we  regard  the 
great  excellence  of  these  plates,  is  a  strong  point  in 
its  favor.  The  maps  represent  the  world  as-  known 
to  the  ancients ;  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  ancient 
Greece ;  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians ;  the  em- 
pire of  the  Romans ;  ancient  Athens  and  Rome ; 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  again 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  again 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  again  during  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  and  still  again  as  it  appeared  in  1872 ; 
Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  France  b  efore 
A.  D.  1461 ;  the  British  Isles,  showing  places  of  his- 


torical interest;  a  map  of  the  World,  showing 
colonial  possessions ;  and  the  region  between  Paris 
and  Berlin,  showing  the  principal  battle  fields.  The 
defect  of  many  historical  works  is  their  lack  of  satis- 
•factory  map  illustration.  The  Eclectic  Atlas  is  de- 
signed ^o  meet  this  want  of  which  the  student  has  so 
often  complained. 

The  Service  OF  Song. — A  Treatise  on  Singing  in 
Private  Devotion^  in  the  Family y  in  the  School,  and  in 
the  Worshiping  Congregation.  By  Rev.  A.  G.  Stacy, 
A.M.  Second  Revised  Edition,  Pp:  ^40.  Price  $i.jo. 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  A.  S.  Bam  s  &*  Co.  1874. 

The  Influence  of  Music  on  Health  and  Life. 
— By  Doctor  H.  Chomet.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Flint.  Small  Quarto. 
Pp:  242.  Price  $1. so.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
man's  Sons.     i8yS' 

These  volumes  give  evidence  of  growing  interest 
in  the  subject  of  music.  They  are  designed  to  meet 
a  demand  coming  not  from  the  professional  musician, 
but  from  the  general  reader.  The  book  first  named 
was  originally  published  some  three  years  ago,  and 
it  has  sold  so  widely  that  the  present  revised  edition 
has  followed  naturally  in  the  wake  of  the  first.  It  is 
a  book  "of  its  own  kind.''  We  cannot  refer  to  any 
other  that  deals  with  its  subject  in  a  similar  manner, 
or,  indeed,  that  pretends  to  deal  with  it  at  all — the 
service  of  song  from  the  early  times  of  Jewish  his- 
tory down  to  our  own  day.  It  is  a  book  that  must 
do  good  always  and  everywhere.  The  second  of  the 
publications  named  'above  presents  certain  novel 
theories,  one  of  which  is  that  different  substances 
possess  or  are  imbued  with  a  musical  or  sonorous 
fluid.  The  theory  of  sound  advanced  by  the  author 
is  ^so  peculiar.  The  chapter  treating  of  the  history 
of  music  gives  a  highly  interesting  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress in  music  within  the  last  hundred  years  or  more. 

The  Elocutionist's  Annual.— -A^<i?.  3.  Compris- 
ing New  and  Popular  Readings,  Recitations,  Decla- 
mations, Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by 
y.  W.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elocution. 
Pp:  ig4.  Price, ss  ^^^^^'  Philadelphia:  y.  W. 
Shoemaker  fir»  Co.     i8yS' 

The  compiler  of  the  series  of  Elocutionist's  An- 
nuals knows  what  is  wanted  in  a  publication  of  this 
kind,  and  his  compilation  is  deservedly  popular.  A 
few  good  old  selections  are  given  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  choice  new  ones — so  that  the  average  of  the 
book  is  excellent.  We  congratulate  Prof.  Shoe- 
maker, by  the  way,  upon  having  become  publisher 
as  well  as  author. 

Silver  Threads  of  Song.  For  Schools  and 
Home.  By  H  Millatd.  Pp.:  206.  New  York: 
S.  T.  Gordon  6*  Son,  13  East  Fourteenth  Street. 
187s.     Price,  60  .ents. 

This  new  book  has  been  compiled  by  the  well- 
known  song-writer,  Mr.  H.  Millard,  of  New  York. 
Songs  for  the  ordinary  use  of  schools,  or  for  use  on 
special  occasions,  are  found  here,  and  among  them 
such  copyrighted  favorites  as  "Under  the  Daisies" 
and  "Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold."  The  ele- 
ments of  music,  comprising  24  pages,  are  treated  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  There  are  some  twenty-five 
of  more  duets,  trios  and  quartettes ;  and  the  book 
ends  with  a  musical  charade  preceded  by  a  fairy  ope- 
retU,  entitled  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood." 
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Choral  Singing. — How  should  a  choral  be  sung, 
and  what  tunes  shall  we  select  ?  How  shall  we  know 
a  good  tune  when  we  hear  it  ?  In  answering  these 
questions,  I  shall  try  to  make  myself  understood  by 
the  unmusical  reader.  A  good  tune,  fit  to  be  sung  by 
the  congregation,  must  answer  Rossini's  question: 
"  Will  it  grind  ?  "  For  instance,  "America  "  is  a  very 
good  hand-organ  tune.  It  will  grind  first-rate.  The 
tune  known  as  Dundee  is  better  still.  It  contains  but 
two  kinds  of  notes.  The  figures  i  and  2  represent  its 
character.  They  are  simple  numbers,  closely  related. 
The  tune  Arlington  has  four  kinds  of  notes,  that  may 
be  represented  by  the  figures  i,  2,  2)^,  and  4.  This, 
you  see,  is  an  irregular  arrangement.  Tunes  contain- 
ing dotted  notes  are  not  the  best,  because  the  dotted 
note  destroys  that  straight-forward,  exact,  and  mechan- 
ical character  that  appeals  so  directly  to  the  common 


idea  of  time  and  numbers.     In  brief,  the  best  chorals 
contain  notes  related  to  each  other  by  simple  numbeis, 
like  Old  Hundred,  Dundee,  Luther^s  Chant,  Mission- 
ary Hymn,  or  related  by  such  numbers  as  i,  2,  and  3, 
as  Balerma,  Dennis,  Olmutz,  Boylston  and  otheis. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.    Certain 
tunes  possess  a  life  and  animation  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  over  any  ordinary  difhculties.    Handd't 
Christmas  and  the  Portuguese  Hymn  are  notable,ex- 
amples.     If  you  take  pains  to  examine  the  best  Ger- 
man chorals,  you  will  Hnd,  as  a  rule,  they  contain  only 
two  kinds  of  notes — long  and  short  ones,  related  as 
I  to  2.     Simple  and  exact,  they  are  easily  caught,  and 
are  produced,  as  we  happen  to  know,  with  wondeifol 
effect.     Having  seen  that  simplicity  of  form  and  me- 
chanical exactitude  are  the  standards  of  a  good  choral, 
let  us  see  what  more  they  should  have.     First  comes 


O  COME,  COME  AWAY. 


Gbrmav. 


I. 
2. 

4- 


O,   come,  come  a  -   way,  From    labor  now   re 

From    toil    and  from  care,  On  which  the  day   is 

While  sweet  Phil  -  o  -  mel.  The    weary    traveler 

The  bright  day    is      gone.  The  moon  and  stars  ap 


pos  - 
clos  • 
cheer 
pear 


ing.   Let    bu.  -  sy  care   a- 
ing.  The  hour  of  eve  brings 
ing.  With  evening  song  her 
ing.  With  silv'ry  light   il- 


while  forbear,  O 
sweet  reprieve,  O 
notes  prolong,  O 
lume  the  night,  O 


come,  come  a 

come,  come  a 

come,  come  a 

come,  come  a 


way.  Come,  come,  our    social       joys    renew.    And 

way.  O   come  where  love  will  smile  on  thee,  And 

way.  In     answ 'ring  song  of      sym  •  pa  -  thy.  We'll 

way.  We'll  join    in    grateful     songs   of  praise,  To 


then  with  trust  and  friendship,  too.  Let     true    hearts  welcome  you,  O  come,  come  a  -  way. 

round  the  heart  will  gladness  be.  And    time      fly     mer  -  ri  -ly,     O  come,  come  a  -  way. 

sing  in    tuneful     har  -  mo-ny.    Of     hope,    joy,      lib  -  er-ty,    O  come,  come  a  -  way. 

Him  who  crowns  our  peaceful  daysWith  health,  hope,  hap  -  piness,  O  come,  come  a  -  way. 


association.     Old  Hundred  has  a  rather  dry,  uninter 
esting  melody ;  yet  it  will  never  die.     It  has  become 
so  bound  up  with  our  dearest  thoughts,  and  connected 
with  our  most  sacred  occasions,  that  we  sing  it  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  wonder  why  we  love  such  a  dear, 
stupid  old  song.      Association  keeps  alive  many   a 
psalm  that  should  be  happily  forgotten.     The  tunes 
Mear  and  Marlow  might  well  be  expunged  from  our 
books,  as  too  dreary  for  any  cheerful  and  sensible 
Christian ;  y^t  there  they  are  likely  to  stay  as  long  as 
you  and  I  live.     Next,  the  tunes  should  always  be  j 
pitched  in  low  keys.     I  have  listened  to  congrega- 1 
tional  singing  for  many  years,  and  I  have  never  heard  \ 
the  people  sing  above  E  of  the  scale  with  ease.     The  [ 


people — ^men,  women  and  children — sing  the  melody; 
and  I  find  this  the  limit  of  their  average  voices. 
They  can  go  higher ;  but  it  is  strained  and  unpleasant, 
neither  edifying  nor  agreeable.  The  tunes  should 
have  a  simple  and  flowing  movement.  The  intervals 
or  steps  between  the  notes  should  not  be  wide  nor  un- 
usual. "America  "  has  a  remarkably  singing  melody, 
confined  within  seven  notes.  The  tunc  Ward  keeps 
within  six;  and  Naomi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  ever  written,  covers  only  five  notes.  Choral 
music  is  attracting  increased  attention  every  year.  It 
is  destined  to  grow  and  improve.  Let  us  bid  it  God- 
speed. May  the  day  soon  come  when  we  can  say: 
"  Yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  the  Lord !  ''-^Bamarl 
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BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  ON  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 


THE  following  paper,  taken  from  the  late 
report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  every  friend 
of  education.  It  is  in  the  line  of  much  that 
has  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Journal, 
but  there  is  necessity  of  repetition.  The 
alarming  facts  must  be  kept  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  until  they  are  ready  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  eradicate  the  evil. 


Our  suggestions  liithena  have  related  only  to  the 
imelioraiion  of  poverty  and  (he  cure  of  crime  in  Ihe 
communily.  We  have  reached  now  Ihe  more  im- 
poiUnt  and  hopeful  subject  of  ihe  prevention  and 
final  eradication  of  both;  vice  and  misery  are  not 
limited  to  Ihe  adult  classes  who  till  our  prisons  and 
almshouses;  if  they  vrere,  the  certainly  of  their  ex- 
tirjKition  would  be  but  a  matter  of  lime.  But,  be- 
hind these  poor  wretches,  range  their  children,  line 
after  line,  from  yonlh  to  infancy,  the  "serried  ranks 
of  woe,"  with  the  sign  of  iheir  heritage  of  want  and 
guilt  upon  their  faces,  pressing  forward  to  take  (heir 
torn  in  the  prisoner's  dock,  the  poor-house  or  the 

Common  sense  tells  us  every  day  that  each  of  the 
hungry,  vicious,  filthy  children,  that  we  pass  in  our 
streets  or  alleys,  is  driven  inexorably  by  want  and 
ignorance,  year  by  year,  nearer  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  dead-locks  in  life— driven  there  lo  become 
not  only  a  burden  upon  the  state,  but  an  active  evil 
influence  in  it;  and, more  than  this,  the  mosttragica! 
of  all  spectacles  the  world  can  offer,  a  deprave<1 
human  soul,  charging  before  God  its  loss  and  ruin 
opon  society.  To  busy  ourselves  alone  with  mature 
and  developed  crime,  and  lo  ignore  the  breeding 
mass  lA  embryo  vice  beneath,  IVom  which  it  is  steadily 
■upplied,  is  to  attempt  to  dam  the  river  at  its  mouth 
when  it  has  grown  into  an  irresistible  torrent,  which 


but  a  trifling  effort  would  have  dried  up  at  the  foun. 


Thep 


n  slowly 


in  this  matter.  In  England.  Germany,  Fra: 
in  the  local  and  private  etfortsfor  the  insltuc 
reform  in  this  country,  the  weight  of  influence  is 
brought  (o  bear  upon  (he  children  rather  than  Ihe 
adults  of  our  dangerous  classes.  The  reform  of  the 
hardened  convict,  weighted  with  the  habits  and 
associations  of  half  a  lifetime,  will  usually  do  no 
more  than  make  him  passive  in  either  good  or  evil, 
while  the  education  and  moral  training  of  a  child 
gives  OS  an  active  element  of  good  in  the  stale. 

Such  efforts  for  prevention  of  crime  among  us  are, 
as  we  have  slated,  but  local  or  private.  The  common- 
weallh  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  especially  tardy  and 
languid  in  her  recognition  of  their  utility.  Her  total 
contribution  to  the  homes,  asylums,  hospitals,  &c., 
through  which  these  lowest  classes  of  the  poor  are 
reached,  has  been  for  Ihe  one  hundred  and  twenty 
year^  ending  in  1871,  but  (377,000,  while  the  first 
cost  of  one  of  her  penitenliaries  for  crime  exceeded 
a  million  and  a  half.  Nor  is  the  interior  machinery 
of  government  in  the  commonwealth  employed  as  yet 
in  the  rooting  out  of  ibis  quick-growing  cropof  crime. 
Vice  matured  is  cherished  and  cared  for.  with  so  little 
attempt  at  reform,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  its  gene- 
ration rather  than  regeneration  were  the  object  to  be 
attained.  Every  county  has  ils  jail  and  poor-house 
filled  with  idle  paupers  and  prisoners,  a  dead  weight 
on  the  working,  honest  tax-payer,  while  there  are  but 
two  schools  of  reform  in  the  stale  where  the  itnma- 
ture  pauper  or  prisoner  can  be  slopped  short  in  his 
career',  taught  mitnis  of  thrift  and  Industry,  and  given 
a  handicraft  which  will  enable  him  to  become  a  use- 
ful and  self- supporting  citizen- 

Tfae  blind  folly  of  this  preference  for  the  ponish- 
menl  rather  than  the  prevention  of  crime  is  equaled 
only  by  that  of  the  farmer,  who  should  expend  his 
time  and  strength,  year  afler  year,  in  catting  down 
perpetually  renewed  crops  of  weeds,  instead  of  occu- 
pying his  ground  wiih  wholesome  grain,  which  would 
yield  him  fair  and  abundant  harvests.     What,  then. 
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is  the  first  step  in  the  prevention  of  crime  ?  We 
answer,  education  !  The  statistics  of  every  country 
prove  the  large  proportion  which  the  illiterate  bear 
to  the  whole  number  of  criminals ! 

'*'  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  sixteen  southern  states 
two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  are  illiterate,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  Union  more  than  one-third  are  so ;  which 
gives  us  about  one-half  the  whole  number  of  prison- 
ers as  without  education.  In  the  prison  statistics  of 
New  York  city  (where  crime,  its  causes  and  results, 
are  condensed  with  photographic  clearness  for  the 
expert)  it  is  reported  that  in  187 1,  in  a  population  of 
942,242,  there  were  62,238  persons  unable  to  read 
and  write;  but  of  51,466  prisoners  in  that  year, 
19,160  were  illiterate,  showing  that,  of  the  ignorant 
class,  one  in  three  committed  crimes,  while  of  those 
who  could  read  or  write  the  proportion  of  offenders 
was  as  one  in  twenty-seven.  There  is  no  need,  how- 
ever, to  multiply  such  statistics  as  these;  the  expe- 
rience of  every  man  tells  him  that  the  ignorant  are 
weak,  and  fall  stupidly  and  easily  into  error.  In 
Massachusetts,  in  the  same  year,  out  df  97,742  illite- 
rate, 4,791  were  criminals  (that  is,  one  in  twenty,) 
while  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  the  class  who 
had  received  a  primary  education  was  as  i  to  126 yi. 
In  the  penitentiaries  and  county  jails  of  our  own 
state,  practically  one-half  of  the  inmates  are  illiterate. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  often  declared  that  "merely 
to  read  and  write  will  not  diminish  crime  or  make 
better  citizens."  But  the  practical  alternative  is  not 
between  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  habits  of  morality  and  religion  on  the 
other,  but  between  so  much  knowledge  as  is  in- 
volved in  reading  and  writing  and  no  education  at 
all;  between  so  much  knowledge  as  that,  or  blank 
ignorance,  or  a  training  only  in  habits  of  vice  and 
crime.  But  we  believe  that  there  is  a  natural  affinity 
between  knowledge  and  good  morals ;  between  the 
normal  culture  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart ;  be- 
tween truth  and  rectitude,  and  that  even  the  mere 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  increases  both  the 
means  and  tendency  to  acquire  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  habits  of  virtue  and  good  morals.  And,  be- 
sides, such  instruction  is  not  obtained  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  moral  and  even  religious  training.  Ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
moral,  and  nine-tenths  are  religious  persons.  Such 
instruction  and  training  radiate  constantly,  in  an  un- 
conscious influence  from  the  person,  bearing  an  ex- 
ample of  the  teacher,  even  where  formal  lessons  and 
special  exercises  are  not  employed  to  promote  them. 

Any  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  neglected  and 
vicious  children,  however,  is  incomplete  which  sim- 
ply aims  to  quicken  their  brains ;  the  habits  of  thought 
must  be  made  wholesome  and  pure,  just  as  clean  habits 
of  body  are  inculcated ;  their  moral  sense  must  be 
awakened,  and  self-respect  nourished;  their  concep- 
tions of  Gk>d  elevated  and  vitalized  by  being  brought 
to  bear  on  their  daily  life.  There  is  a  vague  belief 
in  the  public  mind  (and  a  consequent  apathy  there- 
on) that  this  moral  training  ought  to  reach  a  child 
through  domestic  influences,  and  that  the  state  is  only 
responsible  for  the  intellectual  instruction  which  the 
public  schools  supply.  These  schools,  it  is  argued, 
are  amply  sufficient  to  educate  the  80  to  100,000  per- 
sons in  the  state  under  the  age  of  2i,  who  are  unable 
to  read  and  write.  Acting  under  this  conviction  the 
Constitutional  Convention  refused  to  extend  to  them 


*  London  International  Congress,  p.  967. 


any  other  relief,  and  hindered  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature by  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  before  further 
aid  from  the  state  could  be  extended  to  them.  The 
argument  appears  plausible.  The  state  provides  a 
costly  machinery  of  education,  and  if  certain  classes 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  loss  and  punish- 
ment must  be  theirs. 

We  present  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  The  schools 
are,  as  a  rule,  so  admirable  that  they  are  used  both 
by  the  working  and  the  wealthier  classes.  Rules  of 
cleanliness,  neatness  in  "dress,  &c.,  are  established, 
which  effectually  exclude  the  ragged,  filthy  hordes 
who  need  this  training  most,  and  the  demands  upon 
the  intellectual  exertions  of  the  children  in  thescbook 
of  the  large  cities  are  so  great,  and  the  display  at  the 
"exhibitions"  so  costly,  that  it  requires  the  most  whole- 
some and  plentiful  food  to  enable  a  child  to  bear  the 
physical  strain  of  the  one,  and  no  small  expenditure 
of  money  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  other.  It  sounds 
well  in  theory  to  point  to  our  school-houses  as  a  gift 
of  the  state  to  the  poor,  but  the  actual  fact  is  that  the 
hungry  little  beggar  at  their  doors  has  no  more  chance 
of  admission  than  Lazarus  into  the  gates  of  Dives. 

Of  this  class  there  are  some  20,000  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  alone,  and  a  like  proportion  in  the  other 
large  cities.  Even  if  they  were  accepted  they  would 
not  enter  them,  as  they  are  either  utterly  homeless  or 
the  children  of  parents  unable  to  feed  and  clothe  them, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their  wretched  Wvg 
by  either  begging  or  theft.  We  point  you  to  this 
army  of  destitution  and  vice  and  ask  what  shall  we 
do  with  it?  Barred  out  from  the  public  schools; 
barred  from  the  trades  by  the  stringent  laws  of  the 
trades-unions — in  lack  of  food  and  clothing — what  is 
left  to  them  but  crime  ?  Paris,  in  the  hands  of  her 
neglected,  ignorant  poor,  gives  us  a  suggestive  warn- 
ing. Ignore  their  condition  but  a  few  years  longer, 
and,  with  the  ballot-box  in  their  control,  the  problem 
of  the  hour  may  be.  What  will  they  do  with  us? 

We  propose,  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  first,  the 
continued  aid  of  the  state  to  reformatory  schools; 
the  alteration  of  these  schools  into  institutions  bear* 
ing  less  of  a  penal,  and  more  of  a  domestic  and  in- 
structive character.  In  connection  with  this  point, 
we  highly  commend  the  contemplated  change  of 
place  and  character  in  the  Pennsylvania  Reform 
School,  which  is  to  be  removed  from  Allegheny  city 
to  a  large  farm ;  the  family  system,  in  lieu  of  the 
congregate,  having  been  adopted,  and  the  inmates 
instructed  in  agricultural  work.  The  tilling  of  the 
soil  offers  in  this  country  the  surest  chance  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  certain  removal  to  a  distance  from 
the  temptations  of  city  life.  The  percentage  of  chil- 
dren trained  into  gooa  citizens  by  these  schools,  is  set 
down  at  60  at  the  lowest.  These  reformatory  schools 
are  intended,  however,  only  for  the  treatment  of  the 
real  or  quasi  criminal.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
children  in  them  whose  sole  fault  is  a  refractory  tem- 
per or  vagrancy,  and, whose  association  with  the 
openly  vicious  can  only  result  in  their  corruption. 

This  class,  and  the  swarms  of  youthful  beggars 
outside  of  the  schools,  have  offered  a  sad  and  terrible 
problem  for  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  men  in 
every  country.  The  problem  has  been  solved  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own 
country,  by  what  means  and  with  what  success  a  few 
brief  statements  will  effectually  demonstrate. 

The  first  industrial  school  was  opened  in  a  loft  of 
a  blacksmith's  'forge  in  Aberdeen,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sheriff  Watson,  who  originated  the  plan  in 
1 84 1,  '*with  half  a  dozen  boys  dragged  in  by  the 
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police."     The  results  of  the  industrial  school  system 

thus  established  were : 

1840.         1870. 

Children  supported  by  theft  or  beg- 
gary           280      None. 

Adult  vagrants  in  rural  districts  for 

5  years 2,230  349 

Children 370  79 

Thefts  reported  from  1845  ^^  '850, 1,142;  1865  to 
1870,  361. 

These  schools  in  Aberdeen  were  the  prototypes  of 
all  industrial  schools  in  Great  Britain.  In  order  to 
insure  the  attendance  of  the  street  Arabs,  dependent 
on  their  own  thefts  or  begging  for  food,  a  soup 
kitchen  was  attached  to  the  schools,  and  the  police 
were  authorized  to  arrest  all  children  begging  and 
bring  them  in. 

Reformatory  schools  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament in  Great  Britain  in  1853,  and  industrial 
schools  in  1854.  By  subsequent  acts  they  were 
placed  under  control  of  the  home  oiHce,  and  an 
allowance  granted,  per  capita,  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  inmates.  There  were  100  of  the 
certified  industrial  schools,  in  1872,  in  successful 
operation  in  England  and  Scotland,  under  control  of 
different  religious  or  charitable  associations,  and  they 
are  supported  in  part  by  voluntary  contributions,  by 
government  grant,  by  payment  from  parents,  who 
send  their  children  voluntarily,  and  by  profits  in  the 
industrial  department. 

In  some  of  these  schools  the  children  are  fed  dur- 
ing the  day  and  return  to  their  homes  at  night ;  in 
others  they  are  fed,  clothed  and  lodged.  The  chil- 
dren are  governed  by  the  family  system,  educated  as 
their  future  position  requires,  and  trained  to  be  prac- 
tical farmers,  sailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  bakers, 
weavers,  &c.,  &c. 

The  girls  are  educated  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and 
sewing  machine,  in  laundry  work,  cooking,  house- 
wifery, &c. 

The  total  number  admitted  into  these  schools 
amounted  at  the  last  official  returns  to  25,376.  Of 
those  discharged,  the  percentage — the  first  being  that 
of  the  boys,  the  second  that  of  the  girls — was : 

Doing  well,  70.2  and  73.7;  doubtful,  6.18  and 
8.8;  convicted,  3.13  and  2.2;  unknown,  13.3  and 
13.6;  died,  2.2  and  2.5. 

In    1856,  before   the  reformatory  and  industrial 
system  was  put  into  operation,  the  number  of  com- 
mitments to  prison  of  children  under  16  was  13,981. 
In  1870,  with  a  14  years  increase  of  population,  the 
commitments  were  9,998.     Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  who 
founded  the  first  reformatory  school  in  England,  on 
his  own  estate,  thus  testifies  to  the  success  of  the 
system.     In  Gloucester,  in  1844,  we  had  seven  jails 
and  870  persons.  In  1872,  we  have  pulled  down  six 
out  of  the  seven,  and  have  but  170  inmates  in  that. 
An  example  of  the  benefit^  derived  from  a  system  of 
industrial  schools,  differing  in  detail  from  those  in 
England,  is  found  near  at  hand.     In  1852  and  1853 
special  attention   was  directed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  subject  of  juvenile  vagrancy  and  crime, 
and  associations  were  formed  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.    The  machinery  put  in  motion  by  these  so- 
cieties were  industrial  schools  and  the  removal  of 
children  to  homes  in  the  west.     Of  these  schools  36 
are  maintained  by  one  society  alone.     The  aggre- 
gate attendance  at  the  whole  of  them  reaches  13,606. 
The  action  of  these  associations  is  unaided  by  the 
state,  and  unenforced  by  law.    There  is,  therefore,  a 


lack  of  thoroughness  and  force  in  the  system  which 
that  of  Great  Britain  possesses,  yet  the  result  in  ten 
years  of  their  vigorous  and  humane  efforts,  which  we 
append  below,  is  startling  in  its  success.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  arrests  and  commitments  of  girls  in 
1866  and  1870: 
I   i860.  I     1870. 


Arrests  for  vagrancy  .  .  . 
Arrests  for  pocket  picking 
Arrests  for  petty  larceny   . 


2,161 

59 
959 


3.>79 


495 

3 
823 


1,321 


Commitments  for  vagrancy   .    . 
Commitments  for  petty  larceny  . 


5,880 
890 


6,770 


671 
746 


1,417 


The  following  are  Ihe  arrests  and  commitments  of 
boys  in  the  same  years : 

I  i860.  I     1870. 


Arrests  for  vagrancy  .  .  . 
Arrests  for  pocket  picking  . 
Arrests  for  petty  larceny    . 


1,800 

407 

2,987 


5,194 


46-1871 
3,171 


4.548 


Commitments  for  vagrancy   .    . 
Commitments  for  petty  larceny  . 


According  to  the  increase  of  population  the  in- 
crease of  crime  should  have  been  20  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  which  the  commitments  of  girls  for  vagrancy, 
as  we  see,  diminished  in  ten  years,  5,000.  "Nothing," 
says  Mr.  Brace,  who  presents  this  record,  "can  account 
for  this  diminution  of  crime  but  moral  and  preven- 
tive measures ;  for  during  that  time  a  terrible  war  has 
occurred  with  all  its  necessary  evils,  and  several 
.panics  and  prostrations  of  business."  We  need  ad- 
duce no  further  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan 
which  we  propose,  viz :  That  industrial  schools  shall 
be  introduced  and  assisted  by  the  state.  The  sup- 
port of  a  child  in  one  of  these,  as  we  stated  in  our 
last  report,  will  cost  the  state  ^20  per  annum.  The 
support  of  the  same  child  matured  into  a  criminal 
will  cost  her  $200  per  annum.  "  Our  system  of  in- 
dustrial schools,"  says  a  Swede,  "  is  costly,  but  not 
dear.  We  cannot  aflford  to  let  a  child  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice."  Still  less  can  we  afford  it 
when  the  ignorant  and  vicious  adult  will  shortly  help 
to  make  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  us. 

The  plan  we  offer  is  neither  costly '  nor  difficult. 
Considered  from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  that  of 
economy,  by  the  statistics  given  above,  it  will  save 
the  commonwealth  in  ten  years  the  expense  of  at 
least  one-third  of  her  present  number  of  criminals ; 
considered  in  regard  to  its  humane  aspects,  we  believe 
it  to  offer  the  only  means  at  once  rational  and  Chris- 
tian, by  which  the  seething  mass  of  ignorance  and 
crime  which  underlies  society,  here  as  elsewhere, 
may  be  reached,  and  greatly  reduced  or  wholly  eradi- 
cated. 

Profoundly  impressed  by  the  truth  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  we  have  made  to  your  honorable  bodies, 
oi\  this  highly  important  subject,  this  board  has  ven- 
tured to  prepare  a  bill  for  your  consideration,  which 
will  not  only  effect  the  purpose  of  these  suggestions, 
but  which  will  also  establish  an  impartial  and  uni- 
form system  respecting  all  those  classes  of  institu- 
tions which  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  destitute  and  neglected  children. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE   CENTENNIAL 

EXHIBITION. 


^If  education  is  to  be  of  any  account  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition it  is  quite  time  some  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  wkat 
should  be  done,  and  how  best  to  do  it.  As  a  timely  contribu- 
tion on  this  subject  we  commend  to  our  readers,  and  especially 
to  those  interested  in  the  Centennial,  the  following  article  from 
the  New  England  y^urnal  q/"  Edttcah'oH.—ED.] 

THE  great  Centennial  Exhibition  is  to 
take  place.  It  is  to  be  both  national 
and  international  in  character.  It  will  be  a 
World's  Fair.  All  this  may  be  counted  as 
settled.  Enough  leading  states  have  signi- 
fied their  concurrence  to  make  it  certain  that 
all  will  cooperate.  As  early  as  December 
last,  twenty-two  foreign^ governments  had 
signified  their  intention  to  participate,  and 
the  notes  of  preparation  were  heard  in  others. 
The  president  has  again  urged  upon  Congress 
the  importance  of  lending  some  aid,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  his  application  may  succeed. 
But  whatever  Congress  may  do,  the  exhibi- 
tion is  to  take  place,  opening  April  19,  1876, 
the  anniversary  of  Lexington,  and  closing  on 
the  19th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

It  will  be  the  largest  and  most  complete 
exhibition  of  our  arts,  our  resources,  and  our 
civilization,  we  have  ever  made.  We  have 
taken  part  in  the  World's  Fairs  held  in 
Europe,  in  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
and  have  won  some  prizes  which  have  grati- 
fied our  pride,  and  given  us  courage.  But  it 
was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Americans  who  were  present  at  these  je^eat 
European  exhibitions,  that  our  country  was 
very  meagerly  and  meanly  represented,  and 
that  we  did  not  fairly  maintain  the  rank  so 
often  and  so  freely  claimed  by  us  as  among 
the  foremost  of  civilized  peoples.  But  the 
excuses  for  our  inferior  display  seemed  plausi- 
ble, if  not  satisfactory.  An  ocean  had  to  be 
traversed  by  our  exhibitors,  and  American 
manufacturers  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  show  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  meet 
the  trouble  and  expense.  They  had  no  hope 
to  win  a  place  in  the  European  markets  sup- 
plied with  cheaper  labor  than  theirs ;  and 
American  inventors  had  more  fears  of  piracies 
than  hopes  of  patents.  So  we  choked  down 
our  shame,  and  stoutly  assured  our  critics  that 
America  could  beat  them  if  she  would.  But 
now  the  case  will  be  all  changed.  We  shall 
be  on  our  own  soil.  A  great  'central  city, 
easily  reachec'  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  contest.  Our  man- 
ufacturers, inventors,  and  capitalists  will  be 
struggling  to  keep  and  extend  their  own  home 
markets  against  all  foreign  traders. 

The  stimulation  of  a  great  national  anni- 


versary, the  Centennial  of  our  National  In- 
dependence, will  be  upon  us,  and  all  om 
patriotism  as  well  as  our  pride  will  impel  the 
country  to  do  its  utmost. 

OUR  IDEAS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  ON  TRIAL. 

We  have  challenged  the  notice  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  we  have  done  it  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  republican  institutions. 
The  scores  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  poured  annually  along  the  high- 
ways of  European  travel  have  not  stinted  to 
vaunt  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  great  re- 
public ;  and  our  emigration  agents  have 
spread  broadcast  the  praises  of  the  art-pro- 
moting, wealth-producing  powers  of  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The  representatives  and  citizens  of  foreign 
nations  will  come  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  to  mark  for  themselves,  with  pro- 
found and  sharp  attention,  the  proofs  we 
shall  give  of  our  real  standing  and  advance- 
ment. Our  country,  our  institutions,  and 
our  government  will  be  on  trial  as  they  have 
never  been  till  now — ^a  trial,  invited  by  our- 
selves, before  the  august  tribunal  of  the  na- 
tions. Not  poor  emigrants  seeking  a  home, 
but  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  people  will 
visit  this  exhibition,  and  the  presses  of  Europe 
will  teem  with  their  more  or  less  calm  and 
searching  estimates  of  our  condition,  our 
arts,  and  our  relative  standing  in  the  great 
family  of  civilized  peoples. 

AMERICAN   EDUCATION. 

Who  does  not  see  that  in  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, American  education  must  hold  a  most 
prominent  place  ?  Americans  have  gloried 
in  the  universal  prevalence  and  high  charac- 
ter of  our  systems  of  popular  education .  Our 
example  has  been  quoted  with  approbation 
by  European  statesmen  and  journalists,  and 
our  leading  institutions  have  been  described 
by  the  European  press.  The  magnificent  dona- 
tions made  by  private  citizens  for  the  found- 
ing of  colleges  and  universities,  have  been 
told  widely  in  the  Old  World,  and  have 
helped  to  increase  the  interest  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  To  make  any  small  and  in- 
adequate exhibition  of  our  school  system  will 
dishonor  us  ,and  di^ppoint  our  friends. 
Thousands  of  spectators  from  the  schools  and 
universities  of  Europe  will  turn  to  this  part 
of  the  exhibition  with  the  keenest  curiosity. 
No  part  of  the  display  made  by  our  country 
will  be  more  eagerly  looked  for,  or  more 
critically  examined.  We  cannot  afford  a 
failure  here.  If  we  are  the  intelligent,  wisely- 
trained,  self-governing  people  we  have  claim- 
ed to  be,  the  style  of  people  out  of  which  a 
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successful  republic  must  be  made,  if  our  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  a  free  government  is  the 
result  of  our  popular  education — if  indeed 
our  people  are  superior  to  the  masses  of  the 
old  world  monarchies,  and  our  system  of  ed- 
ucation is  fit  for  a  free  people,  this  is  the 
place  to  show  it. 

WHAT  TO    EXHIBIT. 

We  may  trust  to  the  well-known  enterprise 
of  our  great  publishers  and  manufacturers  to 
make  a  full  showing  of  the  school  books  and 
apparatus  for  which  our  country  is  already 
famous.  We  have  little  to  fear  in  this  de- 
partment either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  exhi- 
bition or  as  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  The  school 
books  of  America  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  country.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  primary  instruction  we  shall  stand 
unrivaled  ;  but  our  success  in  that  of  superior 
education  is  less  certain.  We  must  still,  for 
a  time  perhaps,  yield  the  palm  to  the  old 
world  in  the  text-books  of  the  highest  learn- 
ing and  in  the  finer  apparatus  of  science. 

The  public  spirit  and  honest  pride  of  our 
various  school  boards,  committees,  and  trus- 
tees will  doubtless  take  good  care  to  provide 
drawings  and  models  of  their  elegant  and 
costly  school  buildings.  These  were  shown, 
to  some  extent,  at  Vienna.  It  will  certainly 
be  done  to  a  grander  extent  and  with  a  great- 
er effectiveness  here  at  home.  Our  school 
architecture  will  not  shame  us,  though  the 
styles  of  building  may  not  always  prove  to 
be  in  the  best  taste.  The  elegance,  magnifi- 
cence, and  commodiousness  of  our  palatial 
school -houses  will  challenge  admiration,  if 
not  full  approval. 

Our  energetic  Commissioner  of  Education, 
aided  by  a  host  of  state,  county,  and  city 
superintendents,  will  take  care  that  the  long 
lines  of  school  reports  filled  with  the  aston- 
ishing figures  which  number  the  grand  army 
of  pupils,  the  host  of  teachers,  and  the 
princely  expenditures,  shall  not  be  wanting. 
Nor  ought  they  to  be  too  modest  in  blazon- 
ing upon  maps,  charts  and  schemes,  of  the 
most  magnificent  dimensions,  the  grand  sum 
totals  of  those  statistics  of  our  school  work, 
with  every  form  of  illustration  and  analysis, 
so  that  the  most  careless  and  cursory  visitor 
to  the  exhibition  may  catch  the  gigantic 
facts. 

Nor  must  the  press  of  the  country  be  left 
out.  In  the  German  School  Department,  at 
Vienna,  the  spectator  saw  spread  out  before 
him,  rank  upon  rank,  the  splendid  array  of 
the  newspapers  of  Germany.  Let  a  similar 
exhibit  be  made  here.    The  newspaper  and 


periodical  publications  of  the  United  States 
will  not  suffer  from  comparison  with  those  of 
any  other  land.  And  to  these  should  be 
added  the  books  published  in  America.  The 
real  intelligence  and  intellectual  activity  of 
a  country  is  best  understood  by  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  provisions  required  to 
satisfy  its  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  hunger 
for  the  periodic  issues  of  the  press.  The  real 
fruitfulness  of  the  American  press  has  never 
been  fairly  and  fully  known.  Let  the  great 
stream  of  American  literature  be  shown  in  all 
its  breadth  and  depth.  But  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  exhibition  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  the  show  of  actual  results 
— the  specimens  of  the  school  work  of  the 
pupils.  Here  lies  our  danger  j  and  here,  if 
active  measures  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it, 
will  be  our  failure.  Some  of  us  recollect  the 
severe,  but  too  just  criticisms  of  the  Austrian 
and  other  European  papers  upon  this  part  of 
our  exhibition  in  the  Welt  Austellung  at 
Vienna.  Our  school-houses,  school-books, 
and  apparatus  were  praised  most  generously, 
but  when  inquiry  was  made  for  the  work  of 
the  American  school-children,  the  show  was 
so  poor  and  meagre  as  to  wholly  discredit 
the  richness  of  our  facilities  of  instruction. 
The  fruits  evidently  did  not  answer  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  tree. 

In  the  German  and  Austrian  school  de- 
partments one  saw  in  abundance  the  practi- 
cal proofs  of  their  school-work.  From  the 
little  models  in  clay,  the  drawings,  writings, 
compositions,  etc.,  of  the  primary  schools, 
and  even  the  Kindergartens,  to  the  splendid 
work  of  the  great  polytechnic  schools,  every- 
where the  eye  met  these  exhibitions  of  school- 
work,  affording  a  proof  that  no  skepticism 
could  gainsay  of  the  real  scojje  and  excellence 
of  German  education. 

Let  the  committees  who  may  have  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Centennial 
in  charge  see  to  it  that  timely  notice  be  given 
to  the  schools  of  the  country  to  participate. 
Let  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  district 
school  to  the  university,  be  invited  to  show 
their  work.  A  little  ingenuity  will  serve  to 
classify  and  prepare  instructions  for  this  ex- 
hibition. It  should  be  full,  embracing,  as 
far  as  possible,  every  department  of  the  work ; 
it  should  be  uniform  in  plan,  so  as  to  render 
comparison  easy ;  it  should  be  adequate,  not 
the  work  of  a  few  choice  pupils,  but  of  whole 
classes,  that  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  system.  We  cannot 
in  this  article  attempt  to  outline,  even,  the 
scope  of  this  exhibition.  Its  necessity  and 
importance  all  must  see. 
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HOW  TO   EXHIBIT.   ^ 

There  is  an  "  art  of  putting  things."  The 
most  rich  and  abundant  exhibition  may  fail 
if  badly  arranged.  A  small  one  may  please 
and  impress,  if  managed  with  skill.  No  small 
responsibility  will  fall  upon  the  men  who 
shall  be  chosen  to  marshal  into  order  this 
grand  exposition  of  the  education  of  our 
country.  Our  space  will  not  allow  even  hints, 
if  hints  would  serve  any  good  end.  One 
prime  requisite  should  be  imperatively  de- 
manded, viz.  :  large,  ample  space.  The 
American  Educational  Department  at  Vienna 
was  felt  by  many  to  be  very  near  a  failure, 
not  so  much  from  lack  of  material  as  from 
defective  arrangement.  It  was  cramped  and 
crowded  till  it  resembled  achild'splay-hduse, 
and  all  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  effect  were 
lost.  It  will  be  madness  to  repeat  this  folly 
on  our  own  soil. 


THE  SLIGHTED  HALF. 


ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  savants 
of  this  century,  with  that  admirable 
clearness  of  expression  of  which  he  is  master, 
says:  "Education  has  two  great  ends  to 
which  everything  else  must  be  subordinated. 
The  one  of  these  is  to  secure  knowledge ; 
the  other  is  to  develop  the  love  of  right  and 
the  hatred  of  wrong."  We  know  very  well 
that  there  are  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians 
who  would,  at  least  in  their  own  minds,  dis- 
tinctly repudiate  this  definition  of  the  sphere 
of  education — "practical  '*  men,  who  look 
upon  training  of  the  intellect  merely  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  worldly  success,  as  a 
fitting  for  some  private  business  or  public 
office.  And  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens  who  have  no  definite  conception 
of  the  work  of  education  at  all.  They  fall  in 
Machiavelli's  third  class,  in  his  great  division 
of  the  human  family,  into  "those  who  think 
for  themselves,  those  who  think  through 
others,  and  those  who  do  not  think  at  all." 
The  savant  first  quoted  goes  on  to  say, 
"  With  wisdom  and  uprightness  a  nation  can 
make  its  way  worthily,  and  beauty  will  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  the  two,  even  if  she 
be  not  specially  invited ;  while  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  sight  in  the  world  more  saddening 
and  revolting  than  is  offered  by  men  sunk  in 
ignorance  of  everything  but  what  other  men 
have  written ;  seeming  devoid  of  moral  be- 
lief or  guidance;  but  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  so  keen  and  the  power  of  expression  so 
cultivated  that  their  sensual  caterwauling  may 
almost  be  taken  for  the  music  of  the  spheres. 


"At  present  education  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of 
expression  and  of  the  sense  of  literary  beauty. 
The  matter  of  having  anything  to  say  be- 
yond a  hash-up  of  other  people's  opinions, 
or  of  possessing  any  interior  sense  of  beauty, 
so  that  we  may  distinguish  between  the  God- 
like and  the  devilish,  is  left  aside  as  of  no 
moment.  I  think  I  do  not  err  in  saying 
that  if  science  were  made  the  foundation  of 
education,  instead  of  being  at  most  stuck  on 
as  a  cornice  to  the  edifice,  this  state  of  things 
could  not  exist." 

Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the 
culture  of  the  intellect.  Indeed  we  regard 
its  cultivation  as  an  indispensable  condition 
not  only  of  the  progress  of  the  individual, 
but  of  the  nation — of  the  world  at  large. 
We  do  not  apprehend  the  slightest  danger, 
either  to  the  individual  or  the  state,  from 
the  very  highest  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
proper.  The  only  possible  danger  lies  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  exclusivdy^ 
and  we  maintain  that  in  our  domestic  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  that  of  the  public  schools, 
private  seminaries  and  colleges,  the  moral 
sense,  the  conscience,  is  the  slighted  half  of 
man's  spiritual  nature.  We  do  not  intend, 
in  this  assertion,  any  sweeping  denunciation 
of  parent^,  guardians,  or  teachers,  knowing 
well  that  tnere  are  many  who  are  discharg- 
ing their  duty  quietly  and  faithfully.  But 
we  assert  that,  in  the  main,  the  moral  sense 
is  almost  wholly  neglected,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  school. 

There  is,  probably,  not  a  parent,  guardian 
or  teacher  in  the  state  who,  if  asked  whether 
or  not  lying  is  wrong,  would  not  prompt- 
ly reply  that  it  is ;  and  yet  we  venture  to 
believe  not  only  that  downright  falsehood 
(though  more  frequently  the  vice  of  untruth- 
fulness tsflces  the  form  of  prevarication  or 
tergiversation,)  is  constantly  winked  at  and 
allowed  to  pass  without  stern  rebuke  by  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  moulding  the  characters  of  the  rising 
generation,  but  that  these  deviations  may, 
without  any  especial  keenness  of  vision,  be 
detected  in  the  conduct  of  the  parents  and 
teachers  themselves.  And  it  is  scarcely  more 
absurd  to  expect  water  to  rise  higher  than  its 
source  than  to  expect  children  and  youth  to 
practice  that  rigid  and  honest  adherence  to 
truth  of  which  their  parents  and  teachers  set 
them  no  example. 

So  with  the  sense  of  justice.  How  few 
parents  there  are  who  will  not  support  their 
children  in  what  both  must  know  is  utterly 
wrong  and  unjust,  whenever  those  children 
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come  into  conflict  with  others  (whether  they 
be  children  or  teachers,)  in  the  commission 
of  unjust  actions.  Every  one  knows,  for 
example,  how  miserable  is  the  chance  for 
even  and  exact  justice  to  a  negro  child  when 
endeavoring  to  protect  himself  against  the 
tyranny  and  insults  of  white  children,  or  a 
bullied  and  hectored  outcast,  even  of  the 
white  race,  when  he  comes  into  conflict  with 
pampered  and  unprincipled  children  of  more 
influential  families.  In  saying  this  we  have 
no  disposition  whatever  to  pander  to  demo- 
cratical  envy  and  jealousy,  which  we  are 
very  well  aware  is  very  rife  in  our  country, 
and  which  is  often  utterly  groundless,  but 
simply  to  call  public  attention  distinctly  to 
most  important  facts.  And  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  the  unjust  person  (taking  any- 
thing like  an  enlightened  and  noble  view  of 
the  matter,)  as  to  the  injured  one  that  such 
injustice  be  checked  and  forbidden,  since  he 
who  cherishes  injustice  in  his  own  soul  in- 
jures himself  more  deeply  than  it  is  possible 
for  another  to  do. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  evil  now  existing  in  the 
world  would  be  remedied  by  a  higher  and 
nobler  education  of  the  neglected  half  of  a 
child's  spiritual  nature,  and  are  free  to  say 
for  ourselves,  that  if  this  can  be  proven  to 
be  impossible  we  shall  become  indifferent  to 
the  cause  of  education,  or,  rather,  we  shall 
oppose  all  training  of  the  intellect.  We  have 
no  vocation  to  the  task  of  sharpening  men's 
wits  in  order  to  render  them  more  skillful  in 
outwitting  and  imposing  upon  each  other. 

How  many  teachers  are  there  now  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  could  point  out  parents  who 
have  introduced  their  children  with  flattering 
declarations  of  their  "smartness?"  And 
how  few  are  there  who  could  truthfully  desig- 
nate parents  who  have  modestly  and  humbly 
presented  their  children  with  the  declaration 
that  they  were  neither  especially  gifted  nor 
brilliant,  but  that  they  hoped  the  teacher 
would  find  them  truthful,  honest  and  good  ! 

We  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  pre- 
tence of  moral  instruction ;  but  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  of  the  "moral  pocket-handker- 
chief" kind,  leading  to  such  results  as  are 
portrayed  in  the  story  of  the  school-boy  who 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  evils  of  gluttony, 
which  was  the  admiration  of  both  parents 
and  teachers,  but  who  was  unfortunately  dis- 
covered on  the  following  day  to  have  made 
himself  sick  through  a  clandestine  visit  to 
his  mother's  pantry,  where  he  had  gorged 
^himself  with  pound-cake,  preserves  and 
pastry.  poquessing. 
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MECHANICS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


THE  following  report  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Mechanics'  High  School 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
a  large  number  of  the  readers  of  TheJoumaL 
The  subject  of  technical  education  is  becom- 
ing every  day  of  more  practical  importance. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  further 
legislative  action  will  be  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  will  be  the  safer  perhaps  for  being 
a  little  slow. 

REPORT. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Gentlemen — By  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  establish 
the  Mechanics'  high  school  of  Pennsylvania,  approved 
June  3»  1S73,  ^  board  of  trustees  was  created  for  the 
purpose  expressed  in  its  title.  This  act  named  nine 
prominent  citizens  of  the  state,  who,  in  connection 
with  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, were  to  compose  this  board.  The  board  has 
been  organized  and  devoted  much  time  to  an  inquiry 
how  its  duties  could  be  best  performed. 

The  object  of  this  act  was,  undoubtedly,  to  organize 
one  or  more  institutions  to  impart  practical  education 
in  the  mechanic  arts.  This  is  clear  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  entire  act.  It  was  primarily  designed  to 
make  the  children  of  Pennsylvania  better  qualified  in 
the  future  to  become  the  foremen,  engineers  and 
superintendents  of  her  own  work-shops.  If  Penn- 
sylvania is  to  retain  her  pre-eminence  as  the  great 
mining  and  manufacturing  state  of  the  Union,  this 
object  is  one  of  vital  importance.  The  more  care- 
fully our  board  have  examined  the  subject,  the  more 
fully  have  they  become  satisfied  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  subject.  If  Pennsylvania  does  not  qualify  her 
own  children  to  lead  in  these  branches,  then  they 
will  have  to  enter  as  ordinary  workmen,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  educated  from  other  states  and  other 
countries  will  become  the  skilled  leaders,  to  whom 
our  sons  will  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  Half  the  difficulties  between  employees  and 
employed  would  be  obviated  if  our  own  children 
filled  our  mines  and  work-shops.  Our  children  have 
the  brains  equal  to  any  the  world  affords,  and  if  we 
train  them  up  to  skilled  industrial  occupations  they 
will  find  remunerative  employment  in  good  old  Penn- 
sylvania, and  need  not  emigrate  to  other  states  in 
search  of  employment. 

During  the  last  year  many  things  have  occurred  to 
encourage  us  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
measures  entrusted  to  our  care.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  state  have  contained 
ably  written  articles  urging  the  imperative  necessity 
of  such  education  as  our  board  has  proposed.  The 
Governor,  in  his  annual  message,  urges  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  this  species  of  education.  The  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  enters  still  more  largely  upon  this 
subject,  and  discusses  considerably  in  detail  the 
modifications  required  to  complete  the  system.  The 
high  schools  of  most  of  our  large  towns  have  already 
organized  classes  and  engaged  in  the  preliminary  in- 
struction of  this  kind.  In  the  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh high  schools  especially,  rapid  progress  has. 
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been  made  with  advanced  classes  in  mechanical  in- 
struction. 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
find  little  to  add  to  our  programme,  as  laid  down  in 
our  last  annual  report.  Our  board  and  the  public 
seem  to  have  recognized  it  as  sound  in  principle  and 
eminently  practical  in  its  recommendations.  We 
have  this  year  only  attempted  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind,  and  to  reach  the  public  conscience.  Two  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  eminent  educators,  in 
which  the  importance  and  necessity  of  such  technical 
education  as  we  advocate  were  prominently  set  forth. 
The  first  of  these  was  by  Chancellor  Woods,  of  the 
Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  and  was  delivered 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Shippensburg,  in  August  last.  Several 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  state  copied  this  ad- 
dress in  full,  and  many  others  gave  extracts.  It  was 
published  in  pamphlet  form  at  Pittsburgh,  and  our 
secretary  has  inserted  it  in  his  annual  report  of  sta'- 
tistics.  Probably  thirty  thousand  copies  of  .this, 
valuable  address  nave*^en  given  to  the  public.  The 
second  essay  upon  this  subject,  to  which  we  would 
call  special  attention,  was  prepared  by  A.  D.  White, 
LL.D.,  of  Cornell  University,  New  York,  contained 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly ^ 
showing  the  dependence  of  our  agricultural,  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries  upon  higher  educa- 
tional developments.  These  two  elaborate  essays 
1-comprehend  almost  everything  that  can  be  urged  by^ 
us,  and  their  extensive  publication  shows  how  deej^ 
this  cause  is  becoming  embalmed  in  popular  esti 
mation. 

The  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  last  August 
term,  in  their  final  presentment  to  the  court,  say; 
"We  were  amazed  to  see  the  large  number  of  youn 
men,  ranging  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  years, 
brought  before  us  as  criminals ;  and,  upon  inquiring, 
were  told  that  they  had  never  learned  a  trade,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  learn  a  trade,  be- 
cause skilled  workmen  belonging  to  trades-unions 
would  not  allow  the  taking  of  apprentices/'  And 
the  grand  jury  go  on  to  censure  the  trades-unions  for 
their  illiberality,  &c.  But  trades-unions  are  a  fixed 
fact  among  us,  and  we  may  as  well  recognize  them 
as  such.  Their  policy  is  undoubtedly  a  narrow  one; 
but  then  it  has,  as  they  believe,  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  law  of  self-protection.  It  is,  therefore, 
•  useless  to  find  fault,  when  we  cannot  possibly  mend 
matters.  Perhaps,  if  we  felt  crushed  by  a  policy 
which,  at  best,  only  supplied  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life  to  those  dependent  upon  us,  we  might  not 
wish  to  increase  the  number  of  skilled  competitors. 
At  any  rate,  all  this  only  adds  an  overwhelming  ar- 
gument for  the  creation  and  support  of  schools,  to 
which  all  the  young  of  both  sexes  should  be  admit- 
ted  and  taught  the  largest  number  possible  of  useful 
trades. 

Let  us  widen  the  field  of  our  industries  by  in- 
creased education  in  science  and  art  to  the  extent,  if 
possible,  that  all  may  have  opportunity  for  usefulness 
and  prosperity.  Art  produces  things  of  beauty  which 
we  all  more  or  less  desire.  Skill  in  art  will  produce 
among  us  many  of  those  articles  that  are  now  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  solely  for  the  beauty  of 
their  design  and  the  exquisiteness  of  their  finish. 
Mechanic  arts  give  us  thousands  of  comforts,  as  well 
as  luxuries,  increasing  productive  lalK)r,  placing  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  people  what  a  few  years  ago 
could  only  be  had  by  the  wealthy.  Inventions  from 
day  to  day  are  brought  still  farther,  adding  force  to 


mind  in  cheaper  production.  All  these,  properly 
combined,  add  wealth  to  the  nation  and  prosperity 
to  the  people.  A  higher  and  wider  education  en- 
larges the  field  of  wants,  and  broadens  the  area  of 
industries,  increasing  the  avenues  of  employment, 
making  an  industrious,  happy  and  prosperous  people 
and  wealthy  commonwealth. 

Dr.  Woods,  in  his  able  address,  says :  "Massachn- 
setts,  ever  alive  to  her  educational  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  finding  that  she  was  far  behind  Europe 
in  the  education  of  her  laborers,  and  ^at,  as  a  con- 
sequence,   her  industries  were   suffering,  adopted 
drawing  as  one  of  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  making  it  obligatory  on 
every  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  or  more,  to 
furnish  free  instruction  in  this  art  to  all  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.     An  art  director  was  procured  from 
Europe,  at  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
generous  provisions  were  in  all  respects  made.   The 
result  was  most  gratifying.     In  1870  her  products  in 
printed  cottons  was  over  |(i7iOOO,ooo,'and  her  other 
manufactures,  in  which  designs  are  of  first  import- 
ance, were  probably  more.      Massachusetts  never 
made  a  better  investptient  for  her  sons  and  daughters, 
and  her  manufacturing  interests." 

This  subject  presented  is  of  so  much  magnitude 
and  interest  as  t9«^e  inexhaustible,  and  one  which 
time  only  can  develop.     Let  us,  therefore,  take  hope 
from  the  progress  lAready  made,  and  the  encourage- 
ments presented:    .We  have  the  codperation  of  the 
best  minds  engaged  in  educational  pursuits,  and  may 
l^ell  hope,  from  the  usefulness  of  the  labor,  to  see 
success  from  year  |to  year  of  the  most  satisfactoiy 
kind. 
^>     [Signed,]  W.  "JX  Hildrup,  President;  Thomas  J. 
%\  Bigham,  Secretary^\'znd  J.  A.  Grier,  William  Mann, 
George  Coray,  Isajc  Seltzer,  Joseph  Manuel,  John 
M*Carthy,  HenrjKF*'  Snyder,  Jacob  Reese,  Trustees, 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  NEW 
I         YORK. 


THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  state  of  New  York,  Hon. 
Neil  Gilmour,  in  his  late  report  presents  bis 
views  respecting  the  recent  enactment  in  that 
state,  enforcing  attendance  at  school.  We 
quote  them  in  full : 

The  most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  important, 
educational  problem  before  the*  Legislature  and  peo- 
ple of  the  state  at  the  present  time,  is  that  presented 
by  the  question,  "Shall  attendance  upon  the  schools 
be  made  compulsory  ?"  This  question  was  exten- 
sively discussed  in  the  Legislature  last  winter,  and 
the  result  was  the  passage  of  the  act,  chapter  421, 
Laws  of  1874.  The  almost  universal  expression  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  in  good  faith  endeav- 
ored to  discharge  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  compulsory  education  act,  is  that  the  law,  if 
it  is  to  be  enforced  and  put  into  practical  operation, 
must  be  materially  amended  and  modified.  Such 
also,  my  own  judgment.     It  would  be  far  better 
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to  have  no  law  whatever  upon  this  subject,  than  to 
have  upon  our  statute  books  an  act  which  would  be 
openly  and  notoriously  disregarded. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  compulsory  education 
I  have  strong  and  well-defined  convictions.    I  do 
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Dot  hold,  with  my  immediate  predecessor  in  office, 
Mr.  Weaver,  that  such  a  system  ought,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  adopted ;  nor  do  I  concur  with 
those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  act  is  un- 
constitutional. But  I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of 
compuisory  attendance  cannot  be  put  into  successful 
optT^Xioi^  at  once,  nor,  indeed,  until  after  some  years 
of  carefuJ  preparation,  during  which  time  the  Legis- 
lature must  coSperate  with  those  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  school  laws,  to  the  end  that  ample 
accommodations  may  be  provided,  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  imparted  be  improved,  and  proper  provi- 
sion be  made  for  the  care  of  truants  and  vagrants. 
I  am  also  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  if  we  can, 
under  a  voluntary  system,  closely  approximate  the 
results  which  we  aim  to  reach  by  the  enactment  of  a 
compulsory  law,  it  will  be  better  not  to  have  such  a 
law  upon  our  statute  books. 

I  do  not  make  a  specific  recommendation  that  the 
law  of  last  winter  be  repealed.  The  Legislature  has 
placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  it  might  seem  disrespectful 
for  me,  so  soon  after  the  passage,  of  the  act,  to  urge 
its  repeal.  It  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  well  as  my 
duty,  to  render  such  assistance  as  I  can  toward  the 
proper  enforcement  of  all  educational  acts  passed  by 
th"^  Legislature.  But  if  the  compulsory  law  is  to 
remain  upon  the  statute  books,  I  urge  that  it  be 
amended  in  the  many  particulars  in  which  it  is  de- 
fective, and  modified  by  striking  out  those  provi- 
sions whch  are  especially  obnoxious. 

Let  me  now  briefly  state  what  I  consider  defects 
in  the  present  law.  The  first  and  second  sections  of 
the  act  require  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years  shall  be  instructed  in  "spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  arithmetic."  The  law  should  never  seem  to  re- 
quire an  impossibility.  There  are  children  in  the 
state  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years 
who  have  not  learned  the  alphabet,  and  the  question 
has  more  than  once  been  presented  to  me,  "How  are 
we  to  instruct  such  children  in  English  grammar, 
geography  and  arithmetic  ?"  Of  course,  instruction 
in  these  branches  cannot  be  given  to  such  children, 
and  to  that  extent  the  law  must  be  disregarded. 

The  second  section  also  absolutely  prohibits  the 
employment  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  during  the  school  hours  of  any  day,  unless  such 
child  can  produce  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  fourteen  weeks  during  the 
fifty-two  weeks  next  preceding.  This  provision  of 
law,  if  strictly  enforced,  would,  in  many  cases,  work 
great  hardship.  I  do  not  under-estimatethe  value  of 
education  when  I  say  that  there  is  something  of  even 
greater  importance.  In  every  one  of  our  large  cities 
there  are  hundreds  of  children  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  who  are  neither  truants  nor  vagrants,  who 
do  not,  and  cannot  consistently,  attend  school.  These 
children  are  employed  in  shops,  offices  and  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  to  withdraw  them  from 
their  labors,  even  for  so  commendable  a  purpose  as 
procuring  for  them  an  elementary  education,  would 
frequently  entail  great  hardship.  Some  of  them  are 
orphans  who  must  labor  to  support  themselves.  How 
are  they  to  be  clothed,  fed  and  lodged  when  they 
cease  working?  In  other  cases,  sick  parents  or 
younger  children  depend  for  support  upon  the  earn- 
ings, small  as  they  may  be,  of  those  who  are  thus 
employed.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it 
would  be,  right  to  interfere  with  the  employment  of 
children  thus  circumstanced — certainly  not  without 


making  adequate  provision,  at  the  public  expense, 
for  their  support,  and  the  support  of  those  dependent 
upon  them — and,  therefore,  recommend  that  discre- 
tionary power  be  conferred  upon  school  trustees  and 
the  members  of  boards  of  education,  to  excuse  at- 
tendance in  such  cases  as  seem  to  them  right  and 
proper. 

There  are  other  minor  defects  in  the  act,  to  which 
it  is  unnecessary  I  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  inasmuch  as  they  will  probably  suggest 
themselves  to  ihe  educational  committees  of  the  two 
houses.  ■  In  the  criticisms  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  act,  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  captious  or  fault- 
finding spirit,  but  have  been  desirous,  rather,  of  aid^ 
ing  the  Legislature  to  perfect  the  law,  by  stating  the 
results  of  my  observation  and  experience.  Those 
who  labored  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  last  winter 
undoubtedly  acted  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  from 
the  best  of  motives.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  system  devised  by  them  would  be 
perfect  at  the  beginning. 

Should  the  Legislature  see  fit  to  repeal  the  act  of 
last  winter,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  free 
school  system  be  supplemented  by  a  practical  truancy 
and  vagrancy  act,  and  that  means  be  taken  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  night 
schools  in  cities  and  manufacturing  villages.  With 
a  system  embracing  free  public  day-schools,  stringent 
provisions  respecting  truants  and  vagrants,  and  the 
maintenance  of  free  night-schools  in  the  localities 
mentioned,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  secure  for  all 
.the  young  people  of  the  state  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  education. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject of  compulsory  education,  because  I  believe  the 
question  to  be  one  of  very  considerable  importance, 
and  know  it  to  be  one  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  legislatures,  but  of  their  constituen- 
cies. To  make  a  mistake  in  so  serious  a  matter 
might  lead  to  grave  consequences.  As  yet  the  law 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is 
not  too  late  to  rectify  any  mistakes  which  may  have 
been  made.  Let  us  diligently  search  for  errors,  and, 
when  we  find  them,  make  haste  to  correct  them.  I 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  general  plan  of  our  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  and  firmly  believe  that  our 
liberties  cannot  be  maintained  unless  there  is  intelli- 
gence among  the  masses  of  the  people.  But  I  am 
not  so  blind  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  school 
system  of  New  York  is  far  from  being  perfect; 
neither  am  I  yet  fully  convinced  that  a  resort  to 
force,  except  in  dealing  with  the  vicious,  is  the  best 
means  of  perfecting  the  system  and  securing  the  ob- 
jects at  which  we  aim. 


HINTS  TO  PARENTS. 


BY  ANNA  R.    BAILEY. 


SOME  one,  through  the  medium  of  a 
county  paper,  advises  the  parents  to  keep 
the  children  home  from  school  part  of  the 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to 
work.  Don't  do  it.  Their  day  is  twenty- 
four  hours  long.  If  eight  hours  are  devoted 
to  school  purposes,  and  eight  more  to  sleep, 
they  will  still  have  eight  hours  in  which  you 
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can  teach  them  all  kinds  of  work.  It  can  be 
done  nights,  mornings,  Saturdays  and  vaca- 
tions. I  was  a  little  girl  once,  back  in  the 
benighted  ages,  and  I  well  remember  the 
grand  combination  of  school  and  home  duties. 
I  had  my  work  laid  out  for  me,  a  time  set  to 
do  it  in,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  play  till 
the  work  was  done.  Whitewashing  was  con- 
sidered my  special  province,  and  I  knew  how 
many  panels  of  fence  there  were,  and  that 
not  a  hand  would  be  lifted  to  help  me.  I 
was  up  early,  and  flourished  the  old  stubby 
whitewash  brush  till  I  was  one  plaster  of  lime, 
from  the  crown  of  my  old  gingham  sun  bon- 
net to  the  strings  in  my  shoes.  I  then  ran 
and  dressed  for  school.  In  the  evenings  I 
resumed  my  coat  of  mail,  and  worked  hard 
again  ;  and  thus  managed  to  learn  a  thousand 
things,  without  losing  an  hour  from  school ; 
and  so  can  any  child  whose  parents  have  any 
management  and  a  few  grains  of  tact. 

Verily  this  is  an  age  of  progression  !  for 
I  have  had  scholars  absent  three  weeks  at  a 
time  to  whitewash  fences.  If  you  doubt  it, 
my  report-book  is  open  for  public  inspection. 
Don't  keep  them  at  home  to  cut  wood,  sew 
carpet-rags,  hoe  cucumbers,  get  their  clothes 
fitted,  or  hull  walnuts.  With  a  little  fore- 
thought, all  this  can  be  done  at  a  time  when 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  child's  educa- 
tion. If  you  are  sick,  and  need  them  to  wait 
upon  you,  keep  them  at  home.  If  they  are 
sick,  remember,  parents,  the  school-foom  is 
not  a  hospital !  I've  known  children  to  go 
to  school  half-sick  with  chicken-pox,  chills, 
whooping-cough  tooth-ache,  scarlet  fever, 
sore  throat,  measles  and  mumps.  If  they  are 
sick  keep  them  home  till  well,  but  do  not 
keep  them  for  trifles.  See  that  they  have 
ample  time  to  reach  the  school-house  before 
the  bell  rings.  I  have  known  families  whose 
children  were  always  late.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  wrong  in  the  home  machin- 
ery when  children  are  late  the  year  round. 
If  you  are  obliged  to  detain  them,  write  a 
note  of  excuse  to  the  teacher.  It  is  no  more 
than  your  duty. 

In  a  certain  town  in  this  county,  the  di- 
rectors made  a  law  that  all  children  coming 
late  should  bring  a  note  of  excuse.  Since 
that  time  the  attendance  has  been  much  more 
regular.  Some  parents,  however,  rebel 
against  the  law,  and  send  the  children  late 
without  an  excuse.  The  teachers  send  them 
home  to  bring  a  note.  Then,  wonderful  to 
relate,  the  mothers  have  time  to  write.  They 
do  not  stop  at  one  line,  or  two,  but  they  find 
time  for  quite  lengthy  epistles;  they  pay 
some  graceful  compliments  to  the  teachers, 


and  write  some  exceedingly  amiable  things. 
Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  those  teach- 
ers weep  and  wail,  and  tear  their  hair.  They 
quietly  fold  up  these  tender  and  lady-like 
notes,  and  silently  send  them  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

See  that  your  boys  and  girls  are  neat  and 
clean  before  starting  for  school ;  soap  and 
water  are  abundant,  and  ought  to  be  freely 
used  ;  stop  your  work,  no  matter  if  you  are 
kneading  bread,  and  see  for  yourself  that 
they  are  presentable.  They  will  be  out  of 
your  care  for  hours,  and  you  surely  can  aflford 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  making  your  chil- 
dren agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  pleasant  to 
the  caress  of  the  teacher.  Don' t  get  offended 
when  teachers  speak  of  the  untidy  appear- 
ance of  the  children :  "  Be  ye  clean," 
should  be  the  rule  in  every  school,  and  it  is 
the  teacher's  business  to  have  the  rule  en- 
forced. 

Shall  we  have  regular  attendance  ?  Yes, 
most  emphatically  ;  and  I  don't  think  there 
will  be  a  single  dissenting  voice  from  a 
teacher  who  is  good  for  anything.  I  don't 
count  those  who  mark  a  big  average  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  it  may 
be  ;  nor  do  I  count  those  who  are  just  as  well 
satisfied  if  half  the  school  is  absent ;  but  I 
am  speaking  of  those  teachers  whose  hearts 
are  in  their  work,  who  are  constantly  con- 
triving plans  for  greater  improvement,  who 
are  energetic  and  faithful,  and  untiring  and 
progressive.  For  such  teachers,  it  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  know  that  they  were  in 
their  places,  and  a  few  scholars  present.  They 
don't  like  to  see  the  head  of  the  school  de- 
partment in  Bucks  County  shake  his  head  and 
look  so  solemn,  when  he  examines  the  report 
books,  and  sees  the  absent  marks ;  they  want 
to  see  all  their  bright  loving  boys  and  girls 
there  daily.  A  child  who  attends  regularly, 
and  has  a  good  teacher,  cannot  help  but  learn 
(setting  aside  idiots,  who  I  believe  do  not 
attend  school  in  our  day  and  generation.) 

Now,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  say 
something  that  would  induce  the  parents  to 
visit  the  schools ;  they  ought  to  care  enough 
for  their  children  to  be  interested  in  the 
place  where  they  spend  the  day ;  and  they 
ought  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the 
teacher  of  their  children.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  teachers  visiting  the  parents. 
Granted  that  they  ought  so  to  do,  I  think 
it  would  require  great  moral  courage  for  a 
teacher  to  go  among  all  the  strange  families 
in  a  neighborhood  without  an  invitation.  I 
say  the  parents  should  visit  the  school  first, 
and  invite  the  teacher. 
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Teachers  need  encouragement  and  sympa- 
they.  You  can  never  know,  unless  you  have 
been  a  teacher,  what  days  of  perplexing  de- 
spondency are  hers.  The  trials  and  tribula- 
tions she  has,  no  man  can  number.  She 
passes  through  days  that  are  darker  and  fog- 
gier than  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  j  she 
works  all  day  with  heart  and  soul ;  goes 
home  at  night  to  plan  something  new,  and 
goes  to  bed,  to  dream  of  hearing  all  those 
mental  arithmetic  classes  over  again.  Job 
never  taught  school ;  if  he  had,  his  patience 
would  not  have  become  proverbial. 

Teachers  need  cooperation  and  support. 
These  they  will  not  have  as  long  as  parents 
and  teachers  never  meet.  In  one  sense,  it 
is  flattering  to  us  to  have  the  children  left 
entirely  to  our  care.  It  means  that  the  pa- 
rents have  confidence  in  us.  But  we  do  not 
want  all  the  responsibility.  Let  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  work  of  education 
visit  the  schools,  and  see  the  teachers  and 
their  work.  Mothers  think  they  haven't 
time.  Let  them  make  some  sacrifice;  let 
the  stockings  go  undarned  for  one  afternoon, 
and  go  to  the  school-house.  Do  not  imagine 
you  will  not  be  welcome.  The  teacher  will 
be  happy  to  see  you,  and  treat  you  well,  and 
be  glad  of  honest  and  kindly  criticism.  Your 
visits  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
scholars  and  will  encourage  the  teacher. 

Parents  should  not  expect  the  teacher  to 
give  special  instruction  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion. In  our  public  schools,  where  there 
are  all  nations  and  denominations,  it  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  done.  Teachers  ought 
to  teach  lessons  of  manners  and  morals,  but 
their  province  is  principally  to  attend  to  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  scholars.  The 
church,  the  Sunday-schools  and  the  home 
are  the  places  for  special  moral  and  religious 
instruction. 

Parents  should  interest  themselves  in  their 
children's  lessons  in  the  evenings.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me !  The  school-room  is  the 
place  for  study,  but  a  few  minutes  over  each 
lesson  at  home  would  greatly  assist  the  child 
in  his  next  day's  work.  I  know  that  father 
has  his  newspaper,  and  mother  has  her  sew- 
ing, but  they  can  surely  spare  a  little  time  to 
assist  in  preparing  lessons.  Written  arithme- 
tic and  composition  should  always  be  done 
at  school,  but  other  lessons  should  be  partly 
prepared  at  home,  and  parents  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  thorough  education  of  their 
children  will  see  that  this  is  done.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  some  parents  rebel  at  the  long 
lessons  given  to  their  children  to  commit  to 
memory  in  the  evenings.    There  is  some- 


thing wrong  in  the  school  machinery  when 
this  is  done.  Parents  ought  not  to  do  the 
children's  work,  or  let  them  spend  the  entire 
evening  droning  over  lessons;  but  I  say  again, 
assist  your  children  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons,  and  your  reward  will  be  in 
their  greater  improvement. 

If  they  need  new  books,  buy  them.  Don't 
keep  them  waiting  two  or  three  weeks  for  a 
copy-book  or  a  spelling-book.  How  would 
you  like  a  seamstress  to  come  to  do  your 
sewing  and  leave  her  patterns  and  thimble 
at  home?  or  a  carpenter  come  do  your  work 
and  not  bring  his  saw  and  hammer  ?  And 
yet  you  will  send  your  children  day  after 
day  to  school  without  proper  tools,  and  find 
fault  if  their  work  is  not  well  done. 

Parents  should  teach  their  children  to  love 
and  respect  the  teacher,  and  this  can  be  done 
best  by  speaking  kindly  and  respectfully  of 
the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  children. 
If  you  want  to  have  a  conversation  on  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  the  teacher;  if  you 
want  to  tear  her  to  pieces ;  if  you  want  to  say 
all  manner  of  ill-natured  and  evil  things 
against  her,  let  it  be  after  the  children  have 
gone  to  bed  at  night.  For  your  words  in- 
fluence the  children,  and  next  day  that  in- 
fluence will  be  carried  into  the  school-room. 

If  you  have  a  poor  teacher  you  can  do 
very  little  except  in  patience  "possess  ye 
your  souls."  Some  teachers  have  mistaken 
their  calling,  and  would  do  a  thousand-fold 
better  in  some  other  business.  Directors 
sometimes  make  mistakes  in  selecting  teach- 
ers. So,  "what  can't  be  cured  must  be  en- 
dured," meanwhile  hoping  for  better  things. 
If  you  have  a  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  in  your  neighborhood,  don't  treat 
her  as  if  her  youth  and  inexperience  were 
crimes.  Give  her  your  S3rmpathy  and  assist- 
ance, and  remember  that  unless  the  young 
step  into  the  ranks  the  schools  will  close  after 
awhile  ;  for  according  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture the  old  and  good  teachers  die,  or  what 
is  sometimes  worse,  run  off  and  get  married. 
If  you  have  a  good  teacher  treat  her  well, 
and  try  to  keep  her,  pay  her  liberally,  and 
don' t  grudge  her  that  she  earns.  Experienced 
clerks,  and  others,  command  higher  salaries 
than  beginners,  and  why,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  just  and  reasonable,  should  not  ac- 
complished and  experienced  teachers  be  paid 
according  to  their  work  and  worth  ? 

Good  school-houses  and  good  teachers 
make  the  people  proud  of  their  schools.  Di- 
rectors should  see  that  good  school-houses 
are  built,  and  have  large  and  enclosed 
grounds  attached.    There  should  be  wells  of 
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water  and  plenty  of  shade  trees.  Parents, 
directors  and  teachers  should  unite  in  this 
great  and  good  work.  Visit  each  other, 
plan  together,  and  raise  your  schools  to  the 
highest  possible  standard.  Teachers,  beau- 
tify your  school-rooms,  or  as  Sidney  Smith 
says,  "glorify  the  room."  Have  pictures 
and  flowers,  and  all  that  is  refining  and 
cheering.  Have  interesting  lessons  and 
lively  songs.  You  have  charge  of  beings  at 
a  time  when  life  is  letting  off  its  surcharge 
of  laughter,  so  let  them  laugh,  make  every- 
thing as  agreeable  and  attractive  as  possible, 
and  do  boldly  what  you  know  to  be  right. 
Then  will  the  boys  and  girls  love  to  come, 
and  the  days  will  hum  pleasantly  by,  sun- 
shine will  stream  in  upon  you,  and  peace 
and  happiness  rest  upon  you  like  a  pleasant 
benediction. 


RANDOM  NOTES  ON  MUSIC— III. 


AS  the  guardian  angel  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
stantly near  us,  leading  and  shielding  us,  so 
music  follows  man  through  all  the  various  changes 
of  life  from  the  cradle,  when  the  sweet  ** Lullaby" 
greets  us,  to  the  grave,  when  friends  sing  the  last  sad 
farewell.  As  children,  our  voices  are  ever  ready  to 
pour  forth  songs  of  happiness.  A  passing  band  of 
musicians,  a  street  organ,  will  cause  us  to  forget  our> 
selves;  we  follow  it  where  we  otherwise  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  go.  The  songs  which  we  sang  in 
our  childhood,  in  the  school-room,  the  songs  which 
our  mothers  sang  to  us,  who  can  wholly  forget  them  ? 
The  gentle  maiden,  when  for  the  first  time  feeling 
love's  sweet  emotions,  will  give  expression  to  them 
in  sweet  song,  while  the  youth  sits  spell-bound,  listen- 
ing, not  knowing  which  is  the  mightier,  lave  or  music. 
Entering  the  sanctuary,  we  hear  the  deep  tones  of 
the  organ,  or  the  pious  song  of  the  choir  or  congre- 
gation, and  on  the  tide  of  sacred  song  our  souls  are 
borne  upward,  until  we  almost  catch  the  strain  of 
distant  music  from  the  heavenly  city.  Let  the  soldier 
hear  the  stirring  and  yet  sweet  sounds  of  the  bugle, 
and  his  heart  beats  quicker.  Ask  him,  and  he  will 
tell  you  how  that  bugle  sounds  security  and  terror 
alternately !  Many  a  contest  has  been  won  by  the 
power  of  music  over  the  troops.  How  refreshing 
are  the  stirring  sounds  of  a  band  on  a  march,  when 
reaching  the  weary  ear.  How  much  elasticity  do 
they  impart  to  the  soldier !  But  oh,  how  sad  the 
sound  of  the  same  instruments,  when  we  commit  the 
body  of  a  brave  companion  to  the  grave !  We  have 
lived  throiigh  revolutions,  and  we  have  witnessed  the 
mighty  influence  of  music  over  an  excited  populace. 
Like  a  wave  did  the  revolutionary  hjrmn  sweep  over 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Even  after  the  light  of 
reason  has  gone  out  of  the  mind,  music  follows  into 
this  darkness,  and  many  an  intellect  has  been  re- 
stored by  the  judicious  use  of  this  art  Who  has  not 
yielded  to  music,  the  queen  of  the  arts  ?  The  stoutest 
heart,  which  has  learned  to  command  every  emotion, 
will  sometimes  be  overcome  by  a  "Nome,  sweet  home  ^^ 
or  will  be  led  by  a  tender  strain  of  music  back  to  the 
parental  home,  to  the  days  "  gone  by."    When  gray 


hairs  cover  our  temples,  and  when  we  are  feeble  irom 
age,  let  one  of  our  childhood's  songs  reach  our  earl 
Who  can  express  or  picture  our  emotions,  when 
music  takes  us  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  and  leads 
us  back  again,  over  the  path  we  wandered,  and  shows 
us  the  places  where  we  plucked  the  flowers  of  hap- 
piness, and  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  life.  The  eye  may 
refuse  to  shed  tears,  but  the  heart  will  thrill  with 
deep  feeling.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death  will  the 
Christian  sing  a  song  of  faith,  of  thanksgiving,  jea, 
even  of  triumph.  May  you  and  we,  dear  reader,  be 
permitted  at  the  hour  of  death,  to  raise  our  voices  in 
praise  of  Him  who  alone  can  save  us ;  may  we  die 
with  a  sweet  song  on  our  lips,  and  continue  it  when 
permitted  to  behold  Him  face  to  face,  who  gave  as 
all  good  gifts.  His  precious  love  first,  and  sweet 
music  next. — Musical  Nints, 

The  Melody. — A  choir  of  twenty  or  thirty  sing- 
ers concentrating  their  vocal  energies  mainly  upon 
the  melody,  and  singing  with  clear,  distinct  articula- 
tion, with  bold,  commanding  tone,  and  with  firm, 
steady,  unvarying  movement,  may  set  before  the  con- 
gregation such  a  plain  and  inviting  path  of  song,  and 
may  inspire  with  such  confidence  all  who  have  the 
ability  to  sing,  that  the  result  will  be  a  successful, 
and  even  admirable  illustration  of  the  people's  chorus. 
A  hundred  little  rivulets,  no  one  of  which  conldfind 
its  way  to  the  sea  alone,  may  join  the  river  that 
passes  near  them,  and  be  wafted  safely  to  the  ocean; 
but  the  stream  that  conveys  them  owes  much  of  its 
grandeur  to  these  little  tributaries.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  this  great,  melodic  chorus,  a  strong  lead  of 
men's  voices  upon  the  "air"  is  indispensable.  Men's 
voices  are  valuable  for  dignity  and  impressiveness ; 
but  in  the  chorus  of  which  we  speak,  their  chief 
value  is  their  strength. — Furber, 

"I  Do  Not  Know." — "Sound  knowledge,"  says 
a  distinguished  philosopher, "  will  enable  one  to  say, 
I  do  not  know."  This  answer  must  be  given  to  those 
pupils  who  inquire  why  the  half-steps  occur  between 
three  and  four,  and  between  seven  and  eight,  and  not 
elsewhere.  That  such  is  the  fact  is  known  intnitiYe- 
ly ;  and,  in  the  main,  is  confirmed  by  mathematical 
deductions  based  upon  acoustic  experiments,  or  upon 
facts,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  facts .  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  sounds.  But  why  the  human  ear  .should 
require  those  successions  and  combinations  of  sounds 
which  seem  to  be  furnished  by  nature,  or  why  certain 
vibrations  of  the  atmospheric  air  should  produce  tones 
of  a  certain  pitch,  or  why  the  ratio  between  those 
vibrations  and  the  tones  which  they  produce  should 
be  as  they  are,  we  do  not  know ;  so  that  we  can  no 
more  answer  the  question, "  Why  do  the  half-steps 
occur  between  three  and  four,  and  between  seven  and 
eight?"  than  we  can  answer  the  question,  "  Why  do 
apples  differ  in  color  or  in  flavor?"  or,  "Why  do 
roses  differ  in  hue  or  in  fragrance  ?"  So  it  is,  also, 
with  many  very  common  things  of  daily  experience 
and  observation.  We  have  spoken  of  the  universally 
received,  ox  practical,  and  not  of  that  which  is  some- 
times called  the  mathematical  scale.  Nor  have  we 
made  allusion  to  the  fact  supposed  to  be  established 
by  the  latter  scale,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  interval 
called  a  half-step  is  not  exactlyone-half  of  that  which 
is  called  a  step ;  nor,  again,  to  the  fact  that  the  step- 
intervals  themselves  are  unequal ;  since  these  things, 
being  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  ordmarily  culti* 
vated  ear,  cannot  be  of  any  practical  use.  Yet,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  Inquisitives  fsome  of  whom 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  class  oneamers),  who 
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nayi  perhaps,  be  more  anxious  to  inquire  into  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  things  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood, than  to  make   practical  improvement   in 
those  which  they  can  understand,  we  will  briefly  state, 
that  the  octave  is  theoretically  divided,  not  merely 
into  twelve  intervals  of  a  half-step  each,  according  to 
the  standard  practical  scale,  but  into  fifty-three  inter, 
vals,  called  commas.     This,  again,  is  not  the  exact 
measurement  as  revealed  by  mathematical  deductions 
from  supposed  facts ;  but  it  is  within  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  it,  so  near  as  to  be  satisfactory  as  a  theoretic 
standard.    According  to  this  division,  taking  the  key 
of  C  as  the  standard  scale,  the  intervals  are  as  fol- 
lows, or,  in  other  words,  the  fifty-three  commai  are 
thus  distributed  between  the  scale  tones:    Between 
one  and  two,  nine  commas;    two  and  three,  eight; 
three  and  four,  five;    four  and  five,  nine;    five  and 
six,  eight;   six  and  seven,  nine ;   and  between  seven 
and  eight,  five  commas.     These  intervals  are  often 
expressed  by  the  ratios  of  the  vibration  of  strings,  or 
by  the  ratios  of  the  waves  of  the  atmosphere. — Seward, 

Harmony. — The  variety  of  voices  which  obtains 
in  all  congregations  is   worthy  of  consideration. 
Many  persons  can  sing  easily  upon  a  low  key  who 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  raise  the  voice  to  a  high 
pitch.    These  voices,  when  applied  to  the  tenor  or 
soprano,  are  harsh  and  unmanageable,  but  they  are, 
in  many  cases,  admirably  adapted  to  the  bass.  Other 
voices  which  approach  almost  to  a  falsetto,  and  are 
utterly  incapable  of  deep  bass  tones,  may,  neverthe- 
less, do  good  service  upon  the  melody.  Hence,  sing- 
ing in  parts,  when  it  is  properly  done,  so  far  from 
discouraging  the  masses  from  uniting  in  the  service, 
gives  a  refreshing  variety  to  the  exercise,  imparting 
force  and  vivacity  to  old  as  well  as  to  new  tunes,  and 
gracefully  accommodating  itself  to  the  pe<;uliarities 
of  ail.    A  writer  on  this  subject  has  said :     "  To 
banish  harmony  from  our  congregational  worship, 
would  be  to  stifle  a  large  and  valuable  portion  of  the 
human  voice.     Many  a  deep,  rich,  mellow   voice, 
that  rolls  its  majestic  swell  through  our  churches  and 
chapels,  on  which  the  upper  strains  float,  and  with 
which  they  mingle  like  the  ripples  and' spray  of  the 
ocean  when  its  bosom  is  animated  with  a  sunny 
breeze,  must  be  coerced  into  silence  and  rest ;  or,  if 
bass  voices  must  sing  the  air  in  unison,  it  will  be  a 
laborious  effort,  like  tearing  up  the  organization ;  and, 
generally,  when  performed,  will  only  add  noise  in 
the  place  of  music.     Surely  our  Creator,  in  making 
^e.  human  organs  capable  of  such  a  variety  and 
compass  of  intonation,  could  not  but  intend  them  to 
be  used  for  His  praise  and  the  delight  of  His  crea- 
tures ;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  save  on  the  principle 
of  harmony. "~5fywV^  of  Song. 

The  Twelve  Intervals.— The  tones  C  sharp  and 
D  flat,  the  tones  D  sharp  and  E  flat,  the  tones  F  sharp 
and  G  flat,  etc,  are  in  pilch  one  and  th?  same ;  that 
*s,  the  one  identical  tone  between  C  and  D,  for  ex- 
ample, is  sometimes  named,  or  written,  as  C  sharp, 
and  sometimes  as  D  flat,  according  to  the  scale-rela- 
tion m  which  it  occurs.     This  is  true  on  a  well-tuned 
piano-forte,  organ,  or  melodeon,  and  the  best  teachers 
of  vocal  music,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tam,  make  this  the  standaid  or  model  to  which  they 
aim  to  train  the  ear  of  their  pupils.    When  we  meet 
^ilh  one  who  objects  to  this  standard  as  being  inac- 
curate, we  may  regard  it  as  certain,  that  however  he 
roay  have  given  attention  to  the  scientiflc  or  mathe- 
maucal  investigation  of  the  subject,  or  whatever  may 
DC  his  knowledge  of  the  abstract  science  of  music,  he 


has  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  its  practice. 
Notwithstanding  the  scale,  in  its  general  features,  is 
natural,  or  is  adapted  to  the  nature  or  perceptions  of 
man,  it  is  also  certain  that  intuition  requires  to  be 
strengthened  by  education.     It  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
asserted  that  one  who  has  naturally  a  good  ear  will 
sing,  even  without  training,  in  exact  tune;  and,  un* 
doubtedly,  in  very  rare  instances,  this  may  approxi- 
mate the  truth ;  but  such  an  one  is  certainly  a  most 
extraordinary  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  human- 
ity, which  requires  no  small  degree  of  cultivation  In 
all  its  powers — physical,  intellectual  and  moral — to 
be  brought  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence,     But 
still,  when  the  scale  is  brought  to  the  test  of  a  very 
close,  or,  as  it  were,  microscopic  examination,  there 
seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  the  true 
pitch-relationship  cf  its  tones ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  both  intuition  on  the  one  hand,  and  science  on 
the  other,  seem  to  lead  us  away,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, from  the  view  here  taken ;  the  testimony  of  the 
one  being  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  other.    On  the 
one  hand,  the  student  of  acoustics  (or  the  science  of 
sounds)  demonstrates  (as  he  supposes)  that  there  is 
between  C  sharp  and  D  flat  a  very  small  (to  the  ear 
infinitesimal  or  inappreciable)  interval;   or,  that  C 
sharp  is  a  little  lower  in  pitch  than  D  flat,  or  that  D 
flat  is  a  shade  higher  than  C  sharp,  etc. ;  on  the  other, 
some  of  the  best  practical  musicians  sav  that  they  have 
an  intuitive  feeling  of  an  ascending  relation  between, 
for  example,  C  sharp  and  D,  which  seems  to  require 
a  corresponding  ascending  progression,  C  sharp  lead- 
ing  to  D,  and  that,  therefore,  C  sharp  should  be 
higher  than  D  flat;  and,  also,  that  there  is  a  descend- 
ing relation,  requiring  a  corresponding  progression 
between  D  flat  and  C,  and  that,  therefore,  D  fliat 
should  be  lower,  or  nearer  to  C  in  its  pitch,  than  C 
sharp.     Thus  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  intuition, 
and,  on  the  other,  supposed  science  or  mathematical 
demonstration,  but  both  versus  practice.      In   this 
dilemma,  what  shall  be  done  ?    Some  of.  the  most 
distinguished  writers  on  musical  science,  as  D'Alem- 
bert,  Charles,  De  Prony,  Savart,  and  others,  consider-  '• 
ing  these  conflicting  testimonies,  have  suggested  that 
facts  hitherto  unknown,  because  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  apparatus  for  experiments,  may  possibly  here* 
after  overthrow  that  which  has  heretofore  been  sup- 
posed to  be   the  truth,  and  that,  indeed,  the   true 
theory  of  the  doctrine  of  sounds  is  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered.    It  thus  appears  possible,  at  least,  that  the 
science  of  acoustics  is  not  yet  established,  and  that, 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  pitch,  we  are  to  some  ex- 
tent left  to  conjecture.     In  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
and,  to  the  common  ear,  imperceptibility,  let  us  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible  to  the  universally- received 
division  of  the  octave  into  twelve  intervals,  making 
a  well-tuned  keyed  instrument  the  test  of  true  pitch 
relation,  or  of  intonation.    On  personal  inquiry,  we 
have  been  told  by  some  of  the  best  musicians  in  the 
world,  violinists  and  violoncellists,  that,  practically, 
they  know  no  difference  between  C  sharp  and  D  flat, 
D  sharp  and  £  flat,  etc.,  but  make  the  same  stop  for 
the  tone  whichever  name  it  bears,  or  whether  it  be 
noted  as  the  one  or  the  other. — Music  Teacher, 

Expression. — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
tones,  whether  abstractly  or  relatively  considered,  are 
adapted  exclusively  to  such  emotions  as  are  expressed 
by  the  words  with  which  they  chance  to  be  connected ; 
or  that  in  these  examples  the  tune  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  words.  Music  is  a  very  indefinite  lan- 
guage; it  does  not  disclose  thoughts  (save  mere 
musical  thoughts),  and  even  as  an  indicator  of  the 
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feelings,  its  language  is  general  and  indefinite ;  the 
same  succession  of  tones  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  made  to  express  various,  and  sometimes 
quite  opposite,  emotions. 

Terms. — Rhythmics  is  from  a  Greek  word,  signi- 
fying ''to  flow" — measured  movement.  Melodies  ^ 
n'om  a  Greek  word,  signifying  "a  song,  or  poem" — 
a  tune.  Dyamics,  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
"to  be  able" — power.  The  plural  form  of  each  of 
these  words  is  taken  as  the  name  of  a  department,  be- 
cause, as  technical  terms,  they  comprehend  every- 
thing that  arises  out  of  the  preperties  of  which  they 
treat.  Thus,  Rhythmics  comprehends  all  rhythmic 
things tOr  whatever  maybe  derived  from  the  primary 
fact,  that  tones  may  be  long  or  short,  or  that  length 
is  a  property  of  tones,  including  also  rhythms ^  or  the 
structure  of  phrases,  sections  and  periods.  Again, 
the  term  Melodies  includes  everything  that  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  primary  distinction  of  low  or  high,  or 
from  the  property  of  pitch ;  the  word  melody,  in  its 
common  use,  is  much  more  limited,  and  refers  only 
to  a  pleasing  succession  of  tones  in  rhythmic  order, 
or  to  a  tune  form.  Dynamics  also  embraces  not  only 
the  mere  force  of  tones,  but  also  their  form  of  de- 
livery. 

Purity  of  Tone. — To  acquire  purity  of  tone,  the 
pupil  should  stand  in  an  erect,  but  easy  position,  the 
shoulders  thrown  back,  with  chest  expanded,  yet 
without  any  stiffness  or  constraint.  A  good  quality 
of  tone  is  mjch  dependent  upon  the  opening  or  for- 
mation of  the  mouth;  and  to  aid  in  the  acquisition 
of  this,  let  the  pupils  be  much  exercised  to  a  free  use 
of  the  open  vowel  «*a,"  or  «*la,"  the  most  natural  and 
easy  of  all  sounds.  The  word  Scftl&  (Latin  for  scale) 
has  long  been  in  use  for  this  purpose;  sometimes  the 
first  syllable  only  being  used,  or  Scft ;  but  whatever 
word  or  syllable  may  be  used,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  true  Italian  ft  (&h)  should  be  employed.  A 
pure  tone  must  always  have  an  unobstructed  passage, 
passing  through  the  mouth  freely ;  to  open  this  pas- 
sage well,  the  frequent  practice  of  vocalizing  upon 
this  vowel  is  most  useful.  The  principal  organs  of 
voice  are  the  lungs,  the  wind-pipe,  the  mouth,  the 
tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  and  the  nose.  Each  of 
these  has  its  proper  work  to  do,  and  where  they  are 
all  in  a  normal  condition,  and  act  well  together,  the 
voice  will  be  in  a  pure  and  natural  state.  The  voice 
should  not  be  forced;  this  is  a  remark  of  much  im- 
portance, for  too  great  a  forcing  is  a  common  fault, 
alike  injurious  to  the  healthful  condition  of  the  vocal 
organs,  purity  and  good  quality  of  tones,  and  good 
taste.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  out 
the  voice  fully  and  freely;  but  it  should  never  be 
urged  beyond  its  proper  and  easy  capacity,  as  it  re- 
gards length,  pitch,  or  force  of  its  tones.  An  attempt 
to  continue  the  tone  for  too  long  a  time,  or  as  long  as 
possible  with  a  single  breath  (which  is  always  too 
long),  should  not  be  indulged,  for  it  may  endanger 
the  breathing  power ;  an  attempt  to  extend  the  com- 
pass beyond  its  natural  limits,  by  pressing  it  to  a  pitch 
very  high  or  very  low,  may  result  in  injury  to  its  mid- 
dle and  more  important  or  valuable  tones;  and  sing- 
ing too  loud  will  degrade  tone  to  noise,  as  the  squeal- 
ing or  bellowing  of  a  mere  animal.  It  should  be  a 
leading  object  to  equalize  the  middle  tones.  The 
weak  ones  should  be  strengthened,  and  the  strong 
ones  tempered  to  moderation  and  gentleness;  and 
this  work  is  to  be  accomplished  not  so  much  by  em- 
ploying a  larger  or  smaller  volume  of  breath,  as  by 
an  appropriate  application  of  it,  and  the  proper  use  of 


the  vocal  muscles.  When  the  voice  has  attained  a 
sufficient  degree  of  maturity,  its  compass  in  pitch  and 
force  may  be  gradually  increased;  indeed,  sach  a 
growth  will  be  the  natural  result  of  a  proper  attention 
to  its  most  available  tones. — Music  Teacher, 

Hints. — As  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  person, 
when  singing,  assume  a  disquieted  and  troubled  coun- 
tenance, and  by  frowning  or  scowling  indicate  un- 
easiness and  distress,  sometimes  alarming  to  others, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  a  note  by  way  of  caution 
against  wry  faces  and  sour  looks  while  tinging,  or  at 
other  times,  and  to  recommend  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance ;  for,  as  the  old  saying  is,  "a  pleasant  face 
makes  a  pleasant  voice,"  and,  we  may  add,  does 
much  toward  making  others  happy.  Also,  the  com- 
plaint is  often  made  that  the  words  cannot  be  heard, 
or  are  not  carefully  spoken  in  singing;  but  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  one  who  delivers  tones  in  a  careless, 
indiffei^ent,  lifeless  manner,  should  articulate  or  pro- 
nounce words  in  any  other  way ;  whereas,  if  the  habit 
of  a  careful  utterance  or  emission  of  tones  has  been 
formed.  It  is  almost  sure  that  there  will  be  a  corres- 
ponding attention  to  words.  A  good  delivery  of 
tones  is  a  perquisite  to  a  good  delivery  of  words. 


PARENT  AND  TEACHER— No.  VII. 


ELIAS   SCHNEIDER. 


IN  my  concluding  article,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  a  point  which  is  hardly  ever 
thought  of  by  those  who  speak  and  write  on 
the  subject  of  education,  but  which  is  never- 
theless a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  young.  Even  though 
a  parent  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  good 
education  for  his  child,  he  still  cannot  be 
satisfied  unless  he  can  also  secure  a  good  posi- 
tion in  life  for  him.  What  shall  my  son  be? 
What  would  be  the  most  respectable  profes- 
sion he  ought  to  enter?  In  what  occupation 
could  he  bring  the  highest  honor  and  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  upon  me?  These  are 
questions  which  every  parent  often  revolves 
in  his  own  mind,  when  he  thinks  seriously 
of  his  child's  future  welfare.  And  these  ques- 
tions cause  also  considerable  perplexity.  Al- 
though this  is  so,  yet  I  think  a  simple  and 
also  a  very  correct  anwer  can  be  found  to 
each  of  the  questions. 

After  fiaving  given  your  son  such  an  edu- 
cation as  his  capacities  will  admit,  put  him 
into  that  business  or  occupation  in  which  he 
can  best  make  an  honest  living,  though  it  be 
the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  An  intelligent 
mechanic,  of  any  kind,  who  understands  his 
business,  is  just  as  necessary  and  useful  to  his 
fellow  men,  and  as  respectable  in  society  too, 
and  has  just  as  much  influence  and  is  just  as 
happy  as  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  same  com- 
munity. What  more  can  you  wish  for  your 
son  than  respectability,  enough  to  eat  and 
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drink,  and  to  live  in  happiness,  and  to  die  so? 
How  extremely  great  is  the  folly  to  be  over- 
anxious to  make  a  lawyer  or  a  preacher  of 
your  son,  when,  in  such  an  effort,  you  are 
fighting  against  nature  itself.  You  cannot 
make  of  your  boy  what  he  is  not  by  nature. 
You  can  make  the  attempt,  but  you  can  be 
successful  only  in  making  him  miserable  for 
life.  Please  think  particularly  of  one  thing 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  If  you  do  make  a 
mistake  in  directing  your  son  to  be  a  me- 
chanic, when  he  ought  to  be  in  a  profession, 
this  mistake  will,  in  all  probability,  rectify 
itself.  Nature,  developing  her  powers  within 
him,  will  push  him  up  into  his  right  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  will  then  be  also  an  ornament 
to  that  profession  which  he  may  choose  to 
enter.  Some  of  our  ablest  men,  in  the  dif- 
ferent learned  professions,  entered  them  in 
this  very  way. 

If,  however,  you  make  a  mistake  in  put- 
ting into  a  profession  a  son  who  ought  to  be 
a  mechanic,  that  mistake  will  never  rectify 
itself.  He  will  remain  in  that  profession  all 
his  days,  and  a  miserable  man  he  will  be, 
simply  because  he  has  not  the  means  of  earn- 
ing his  bread.  You  all  know  of  men  who 
climbed  up  manfully  from  the  ranks  of  me- 
chanics into  a  learned  profession ;  but  you 
know  of  none  who  ever  left  the  ranks  of  law- 
yers or  preachers  to  become  useful  mechan- 
ics, although  you  may  know  of  some  who 
would  be  happier  themselves,  and  who  could 
serve  their  fellow-men  better  if  they  did  so. 

And  is  it  true  that  all  the  natural  dignity, 
and  all  the  strength  of  intellect,  can  be  found 
among  the  professional  men  only  ?  Do  pa- 
rents imagine,  when  they  are  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  push  a  darling  son  into  a 
learned  profession,  that  they  will  necessarily 
elevate  him  into  a  company  of  men,  all  of 
whom  are  learned  ?  Do  they  suppose  that 
ignorance  is  found  nowhere  else  than  among 
the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  ?  There  is  as 
high  an  order  of  talent  necessary  to  make  a 
good  mechanic,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
departments  of  mechanics,  as  is  needed  to 
make  the  best  lawyer  in  the  land.  Go  into 
some  of  our  great  machine  shops,  and  ex- 
amine the  complex  contrivances  which  are 
running  in  such  perfect  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  motion,  turning  out  for  your  com- 
fort and  happiness  such  articles  as  are  needed 
in  your  homes,  or  such  as  are  necessary  in 
the  iron  horse  that  carries  you  comfortably, 
with  lightning  speed,  from  place  to  place, 
and  say,  if  you  can,  that  no  ingenuity  or 
high  order  of  talent  was  necessary  to  insure 
the  construction  of  such  an  intricate  and 


complex  piece  of  machinery.  Even  the 
planning  of  some  of  our  fine  and  spacious 
temples  of  justice  required  as  much  brain  in 
those  who  first  conceived  such  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, as  is  necessary  in  the  head  of  the 
ablest  lawyer  to  construct  the  soundest  argu- 
ment, and  to  make  the  most  eloquent  appeal 
that  may  ever  have  been  heard  within  the 
walls  thereof.  There  is  not  as  much  differ- 
ence of  mental  capacity  in  some  men  as  is 
generally  supposed.  The  difference  of  in- 
tellect is  often  greater  in  kind  than  in  real 
strength. 

Let  it  not  be  presumed,  from  these  re- 
marks, that  I  undervalue  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  or  that  a  parent  should  not  be 
proud  of  a  son  who  is  eminently  successful 
as  a  practitioner  at  the  bar,  or  of  one  who  is 
a  devoted  and  effectual  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel. But  I  do  say,  and  that  with  all  possible 
emphasis,  that  parents  cannot  make  of  their 
sons  some  one  pet  thing,  when  their  talents 
and  natural  abilities  have  intended  them  for 
something  entirely  different. 
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[Instead  of  our  customary  list  of  examination  questions  we 
insert  the  following  test-woras  for  spelling  schools.  Thev  will 
afford  good  practice  for  such  as  have  caught  the  fever. — £i>.]| 

OSSEOUS,  lassitude,  pavilion,  piebald,  maguey, 
roechlin,  trisyUal3le,  apocryphal,  glycerine, 
chrysolite,  ossicle,  lacerate,  postilion,  calipers,  zeug- 
ma, epaulet,  diarrhoetic,  apocalyptic,  proselyte. 

Schedule,  symmetry,  piquancy,  parachute,  Hugue- 
not,  hemorrhage,  guaiacum,  porphyry,  restaurateur, 
isothermal,  chalybeate,  lachrymal,  erysipelas,  gherkin, 
saccharine,  empyreal,  idiosyncrasy,  puncheon,  chirur- 
geon,  dishabille,  battalion,  graminivoious. 

Benefited,  syzygy,  porticos,  mottoes,  pomegranate, 
pyramid,  wallet,  vermilion,  shoeing,  sycophant,  hy- 
draulic, defamatory,  macerate,  vacillate,  miniature, 
ineligible,  congeries,  cuirassier,  fledgeling. 

Physical,  pellicle,  docible,  placable,  autopsy,  poign- 
ancy, malmsey,  appreciate,  propitiate,  habiliment, 
supplement,  vegetate,  cogitate,  tranquillity,  humility, 
debausing,  embracing,  crystallize,  syllable,  sillabub, 
cylinder,  symmetry,  permeate,  vervain,  hirsute,  super- 
cilious, hemorrhoids,  synecdoche,  blasphemous,  ex- 
hilarate, scintillate,  sciolist,  equipage,  sacrilegious, 
amaryllis,  amphictyonic,  barratiy,  colocynth,  dia- 
chylon, ichneumon,  nurseline,  achievement. 

Piercing,  physician,  siege,  feud,  hypocrisy,  pleurisy, 
impressible,  impossible,  eviscerate,  irascible,  scythe, 
effeivescence,  scissure,  avalanche,  zodphyte,  zephyr, 
colleague,  colloquy,  rarefy,  clarify,  iterate,  litigate, 
aqueduct,  liquefy,  liquable,  reminiscence,  callous, 
sieve,  revenue,  negotiate,  associate,  ingratiate,  insati- 
ate, social,  martial,  glacial,  fallacious,  spacious,  aque- 
ous, sciential,  dul3ious,  serious,  terrify,  pommel, 
superficies,  anchoret,  ascendant,  vinaigrette. 

Elixir,  feasible,  forcible,  proximate,  desperate,  syn- 
chronical,  conceptacle,  conventicle,  buoyancy,  flagi- 
tious, malicious,  testaceous,  increment,  pursuivant, 
pursuance,    architrave,    archetype,    phylactery,    di- 
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aphanoas,  epiphany,  surcharge,  peripneumony,  pare- 
goric, omniscient,  cuneiform,  sibylline,  orthoepy,  in- 
oculate, innocuous,  cynical,  ventricle,  architect, 
commercial,  controversial,  Ecclesiastes,  strategic,  col- 
lateral, therapeutics,  gases,  bateau,  britzska. 

Patrol,  utensil,  recluse,  profuse,  irresistible,  an- 
nunciate, vitreous,  spurious,  predicate,  deprecate, 
syllogism,  strychnine,  catechumen,  eleemosynary, 
halcyon,  murrain,  infringement,  katydid,  euthanasy, 
esoteric,  cachexy,  thraldom,  rebellious,  quinine,  re- 
connoissance,  opodeldoc,  pansy,  odyle,  heliotrope, 
vaccinate,  tonguy,  fuguist,  bullfinch,  bulrush. 

Accede,  supersede,  prejudice,  mortise,  franchise, 
authorize,  advertise,  theorize,  moralize,  rueful,  ob- 
tuse, traduce,  expanse,  noticeable,  receptacle,  follicle, 
autocracy,  perBdy,  dissociate,  licentiate,  inflammable, 
rhubarb,  cynosure,  inelegant,  cartilage,  ipecacuanha, 
newt,  mimicking,  verdigris,  ferret,  phylactery. 

Palisade,  skein,  chaise,  gauge,  financier,  escheat, 
valise,  receipt,  scourge,  rehearse,  prejudice,  prairie, 
biscuit,  forfeit,  analyze,  resource,  papyrus,  privilege, 
diplomacy,  attorney,  expatiate,  torrefy,  ossify,  phar- 
maceutical, heteroclite,  kernelly,  clepsydra. 

Auxiliary,  necessity,  supervisory,  temporary,  pecu- 
niary, separate,  accommodate,  necessitate,  concede, 
proceed,  superintendent,  confidant,  movable,  suscep- 
tible, seizure,  besiege,  retrieve,  concealment,  unctu- 
ous, suspicious,  effaceable,  propitious,  capacity,  equal- 
ize, beneficent,  sardonyx,  paradigm,  parliament, 
reference,  immediately,  accompanying,  mdictment, 
neighborly,  miscellaneous,  bullion,  academy,  incor- 
rigible, initiatory,  freight,  solvable,  laudable,  des- 
perate, paramatta,  peregrination,  coruscate. 

Poniard,  sibyl,  indictment,  panegyrics,  plagiaiism, 
occult,  oculist,  infallible,  caterpillar,  umbrella,  utensil, 
expletory,  bigoted,  putrefy,  inflammation,  celebrate, 
metallic,  eschew,  mischievous,  echoes,  fuchsia,  lace- 
rate, sarsaparilla,  chloroform,  cauliflower,  indigent, 
malleable,  mignonette,  surgery,  servitude,  calico, 
trafficking,  rhythm,  raccoon,  baboon,  carnelian. 

Satyr,  imburse,  immerse,  yeoman,  foeman,  in- 
delible, weevils,  measles,  halibut,  polypus,  in- 
telligible, allegation,  pleurisy,  plurality,  venerate, 
pupillary,  capillary,  anonymous,  anomalous,  rinse, 
wince,  sizable,  fusible,  roguish,  guerdon,  pearly, 
purling,  skeleton,  ca viler,  benefiting,  remitting. 

Cazique,  cicatrice,  assuetude,  psychology,  avoirdu- 
pois, deutzia,  irrefragable,  labyrinth,  imbroglio, 
bivouac,  tmesis,  hemeneutics,  anchorage,  rhododen- 
dron, innuendo,  colonelcy,  ravelin,  clepsydra,  rendez- 
vous, distich,  guerdon,  stipulate,  tragacanth,  laryn- 
gitis, azimuth,  corypheus,  gelatine,  calipers. 

Lettuce,  nui&ance,  neuter,  tortoise,  mullein,  circuit, 
surfeit,  edible,  salvable,  collectible,  deleble,  oxygen, 
raspberry,  pyrotechnic,  supplicate,  suppletory,  empire, 
polygamy,  symptom,  machinate,  spermaceti,  worsted, 
orrery,  oteequies,  metonymy,  javelin,  irrigate,  inno- 
cence, alpaca,  apocrypha,  filigree,  filament. 

Gossamer,  parallel,  celery,  bureau,  realize,  defini- 
tion, citadel,  irreverent,  venomous,  inveigle,  poly- 
technic, statistics,  civilized,  parole,  condole,  risible, 
flannel,  panel,  leper,  robin,  bobbin,  police,  loathe, 
clothe,  famine,  rapine,  matin,  plaid,  said,  plummet, 
plumber,  dissyllable,  piccalilli,  caraway,  abattis. 

Epitaph,  venison,  exequies,  eccentric,  camphor, 
amphibious,  purlieu,  chintz,  valiant,  brilliant,  diph- 
theria, delectable,  invincible,  stomach,  wheyey,  cruci- 
ble, billiards,  bilious,  raisin,  tenure,  scurrilous,  ster- 
ling, sturdy,  chaparral,  parasite,  emanate. 

Imbecile,  codicil,  circuit,  ephphatha,  abatable,  be- 
fitting, apocalypse,  cayenne,  aspirate,  generate,  re- 


liquary, relegate;  alligator,  isosceles,  Wednesday, 
heifer,  cheapen,  deepen,  frolicking,  frolicsome,  sur- 
veillance, fricassee,  amerce,  accurse,  skyey. 

Speech,  preach,  eyrie,  ability,  barbarity,  feasible, 
italic,erratic,  assassin,  mammoth, cataract,  marmalade, 
imitate,  calker,  caucus,  faucet,  centaur,  laudanum, 
augury,  satire,  plausible,  cough ,  butyric,  repartee,  re- 
ceipt, recipe,  assess,  assets,  deficit,  treachery,  treas- 
ury, nonpareil,  diaeresis,  etcsetera,  surerve,  iceberg, 
liturgy,  suburbs,  demurrer,  discursive,  miracle,  em- 
piric, irritable,  satiric,  tamarind,  barbecue. 

Conduit,  ferule,  ferrule,  calyx,  synod,  styptic,  fist, 
amethyst,  bivalve,  whilom,  sinecure,  aconite,  hooii- 
cide,  parasite,  parricide,  italicize,  hyacinth,  hubbub, 
deuce,  gumption,  succumb,  hymeneal,  consummate, 
irreparable,  senna,  effluvia,  permeable,  sidereal,  in- 
imical, hoarse,  reversible,  reconcilable,  convincible, 
deducible,  illicit,  advisable,  audacious,  macerate, 
lacerate,  joggle,  icicle,  edible,  belligerent,  exegesis, 
vigilant,  phonetic,  paragraph,  psittaceous. 

Ambiguous,  analogous,  clamorous,  ominous,  veritj, 
asparagus,  polypus,  delirium,  minimum,  platinum, 
epic,  vacuum,  dandelion,  cinnamon,  primitive,  sensi- 
tive, iris,  anise,  malice,  avarice,  imbecile,  domicile, 
doric,  utensil,  bissextile,  arsenic,  arctic,  antarctic,  ec- 
centric, elliptic,  irrepressible,  excrescence,  quintes- 
sence, ailment,  ledger,  inclement,  permanent,  sedi- 
ment, fulfillment,  adjacent,  frankincense,  essence, 
prevalence,  recipient,  swollen,  illness,  reconnoiter, 
accouter,  relevant,  castellan,  origanum. 

Rarity,  malady,  piracy,  ecstasy,  grottos,  echoes, 
stroll,  mementos,  porticos,  stilettoes,  duodecimos, 
manifestoes,  heroes,  quartos,  volcanoes,  zeros,  tyros, 
solos,  coroner,  anhiversary,  sequence,  beatific,  throat, 
plateau,  suicide,  penitentiary,  menace,  imperative, 
infinitive,  comparison,  antecedent,  declarative,  ap- 
pellations, perjury,  parole,  patrol,  control,  unroll,  toll, 
pole,  poll,  knoll,  bowl,  mole,  bole  (clay),  dole,  tole, 
sole,  soul,  foal,  boll,  roll,  goal,  tulle,  caster,  eying. 

Allegeable,  myriads,  tomahawk,  militia,  manceuvre, 
assafoetida,  ignitible,  innuendoes,  supersede,  discerni- 
ble, pleasurable,  deleterious,  misspelled,  Britain,  pre- 
cipice, rarefy,  disparity,  almanac,  turbulent,  quizzing, 
beseiging,  pinnacle,  keenness,  porridge,  revenue, 
assassinate,  Wednesday,  February,  auxiliary,  under- 
pinning, Mediterranean,  nucleus,  penance,  terrific, 
separate,  cataract,  operate,  leisurely,  pleurisy,  privi- 
lege, neuralgia,  kerosene,  hierarchy,  amenable,  dis* 
tillery,  allegiance,  hallelujahs,  mademtiiselle. 

Cyst,  cache,  rinse,  scythe,  psalms,  warmth,  twelfth, 
souse,  eels,  sieve,  yolk,  squirm,  chyle,  soot,  feud, 
depth,  debt,  couch,  zinc,  rhomb,  stretch,  beeves, 
yacht,  niche,  ooze,  squeal,  knurl,  lieu,  oust,  quoin, 
shirk,  itch,  phrase,  myth,  gnaw,  tongue,  corpse, quoit, 
zouave,  aisle,  chintz,  thwart,  chyme,  whir,  jeer,  corpe, 
steak,  trough,  nougat,  jujube,  shillaJah,  erasible. 

Swollen,  woolen,  emigrant,  immigrant,  imminent, 
eminent,  measles,  weasels,  difference,  deference, 
bilious,  rebellious,  supercilious,  keenness,  deleble, 
dilatory,  dillydally,  collation,  chaises,  stirring,  frivol- 
ity, valorous,  frivolous,  amphitheatre,  impaneled,  ap- 
pellant, repellent,  appellee,  military,  wetter,  liqueous, 
thinner,  innate,  annum,  inane,  tortoise,  porridge, 
dissipation,  session,  lilies,  spoonfuls,  remedying, 
daisies,  dewy,  curriculum,  wilful,  selvedge,  woolly. 

Veil,  aught,  ought,  souchong,  porpoise,  exonerate, 
sulphur,  annual,  entendre,  feoffment,  until,  rendez- 
vous, apropos,  seraglio,  ptisan,  disuse,  purlieu,  incon- 
testable, scissors,  cymbal,  symbol,  remedies,  singeing, 
synonyme,  equilibrium,  soliloquy,  equanimity,  mil- 
lionaire, eclat,  exhilarate,  evanescence,  Cincinnati, 
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judgment,  grammar,  reconnoitre,  Bnesse,  unsearcha 
ble,  kilndry,  jeopardize,  pageantry,  wooes,  felloe 
calicoes,  sarcenet,  accoutred,  routine,  hoeing,  unpar. 
alleled,  sombre,  canvas-back,  slipperiness. 

Flagged,  grievance^  carrier,  reparable,  dizziness 
zealous,  debauchee,  witticism,  courier,  quinsy,  tre 
panning,  initiate,  despicable,  eccentricity,  sentient 
tureen,  bounteous,  roguish,  cellular,  vacillate,  zincky 
coping,  inadmissible,  erysipelas,  macadamizing,  mis 
sile,  poultice,  gluey,  solace,  wizard,  bullion,  bosanna 
adventitious,  raspberry,  colander,  calender,  cicatrice 
celery,  salary,  bivouac,  corolla,  Philadelphia,  Louisi- 
ana, sirloin,  cinnamon,  Bosphorus,  Dardanelles,  Vien- 
na, Marseilles,  Categat,  Skager  Rack,  Gibraltar,  Alle- 
gheny, Delaware,  Oilifornia,  Kittatinny. 


HOW  MAY  A  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
BE  OBTAINED? 


THE  Board  of  Education  may  vote  the 
necessary  funds.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  library  should  not  be  provided  in  this 
way.  Expenditure  for  such  purpose  is  quite 
as  legitimate  as  for  maps,  charts,  etc.  In 
most  towns,  however,  public  sentiment  is 
wanting  on  this  point;  and  members  of 
boards,  who  are  generally  businessmen,  and 
who  therefore  find  it  to  their  interest  to  wing 
their  sails  before  the  popular  breeze  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  being  borne  down  by 
facing  it,  cannot  be  expected  to  appropriate 
public  funds  for  an  unproved  or  unpopular 
purpose.  The  library  once  established,  and 
its  usefulness  proved  and  recognized  in  the 
community,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
getting  from  the  common  fund  the  necessary 
means  for  its  enlargement. 

Second. — ^The  principal  may  raise  the  need- 
ed funds  by  calling  on  citizens,  presenting 
the  claims  of  the  library,  and  personally 
soliciting  subscriptions.  An  excellent  refer- 
ence librsfry  costing  some  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars was  secured  in  this  way  to  one  of  our 
small  cities  a  few  years  ago.  This  method  is 
free  from  one  objection  that  lies  against  the 
first.  What  each  subscriber  donates  is  his 
own  ;  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases;  and  therefore  incurs  no  risk  of 
having  the  good  public  take  him  to  task  for 
it.  The  principal,  however,  who  can  obtain 
a  library  in  this  way  must  be  a  strong  man  in 
the  community.  Many  of  us,  I  fear,  would 
be  unsuccessful.  The  objection  would  often 
be  met,  **  I  already  pay  high  taxes  for  schools 
and  now  you  ask  me  for  more  ;**  or,  "  We 
have  elected  a  board  of  education  to  look 
after  our  schools ;  if  a  library  is  needed,  let 
the  board  supply  it.*'  Let  the  library  once 
become  recognized  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
the  school,  and  as  little  difficulty  will  be  ex- 


perienced in  increasing  the  number  of  its 
volumes  by  this  method  as  by  the  first*;  but 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  it  little  can  be 
expected,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  from 
either  of  the  methods  mentioned. 

Third, — The  necessary  funds  maybe  raised 
by  lectures  and  readings.  These  should  not 
be  cheap,  catch-penny  entertainments  ;  such 
are  discreditable  to  a  school,  and  in  the  end 
will  prove  pecuniarily  unprofitable.  The 
public  should  be  sure  of  their  money's  worth. 
But,  to  insure  this,  it  will  not  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  employ  lecturers  and  readeis  whose 
terms  run  up  into  the  hundreds.  Home  talent 
may  be  made  available  to  quite  an  extent. 
Let  the  public  ht/uliy  and  seasonably  notified 
of  the  entertainment  and  its  purpose.  Let 
the  tickets  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  two  or  three  days  beforehand,  and 
their  emulation  excited  to  the  disposal  of 
them.  They  will  make  a  faithful  canvass  in 
their  out-of-school  hours,  and  will  almost 
surely  bring  the  balance  on  the  right  side. 

Objection  may  be  made  that  this  method 
involves  some  loss  of  time,  some  interruption 
of  school  work.  This  is  true.  Still  the  loss 
and  interruption  may  be  made  very  slight. 
And  are  they  not  amply  compensated  for  in 
the  new  lesson  the  pupils  are  taking  ?  We 
like  to  take  our  pupils  away  from  the  books 
now  and  then,  to  learn  more  valuable  lessons 
from  the  more  authoritative  book  of  nature. 
We  send  them  to  the  exposition  to  examine 
exotic  plants ;  to  the  menagerie,  to  look  on 
the  living  animals  from  foreign  lands.  They 
return  full  of  interest  in  what  they  have  seen, 
and  draw  sharp  contrasts  between  those  plants 
and  animals  as  they  found  them,  and  as  they 
had  pictured  them  after  carefully  consulting 
the  printed  and  illustrated  page.  Have 
they  taken  a  useful  lession  ?  Then  why  not 
give  them  opportunity  for  a  more  useful  one, 
in  human  nature,  from  the  genuine  specimen, 
not  from  the  exaggerated  ones  found  in 
books  !  Books  for  the  most  part,  treat  only 
of  men  and  women  remarkably  good  or  re- 
markably bad.  Common  man  and  common 
woman  are  rarely  f^und  in  them.  The  lesson, 
then,  is  one  for  which  books  make  little 
provision.  Besides,  it  is  a  lesson  in  the  most 
curious  and  instructive  phase  of  human  nature 
— that  phase  which  it  assumes  when  called 
on  to  spend  money.  I  believe  the  lesson 
worth  all  the  time  and  effort  required,  and 
that  this  method  of  obtaining  a  library  is  one 
of  the  most  practicable  and  unobjectionable. 
During  the  past  year  two  readings  and  a 
lecture  have  added  to  our  library  fund 
I96.10  ;   and  this  has  been  done  with  no 
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appreciable  interruption  ot  school  work.  In 
some  other  high  schools  the  profit  from  like 
entertainments  has  been  considerably  greater, 
I  am  informed. 

Fourth, — ^The  means  may  be  raised  by 
entertainments  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school.  In  this  way  the  expense  of  lecturer 
or  reader  is  saved.  Then  parents  take  more 
interest  in  an  entertainment  in  which  their 
children  take  part,  and  give  more  assistance 
toward  making  successful.  Besides  each 
pupil  has  a  neighborhood  influence  that 
proves  much  more  potent,  when  he  can  say 
that  he  himself  is  to  be  one  of  the  performers. 

It  will  be  objected  to  this  method  that, 
besides  the  time  spent  in  disposing  of  tickets, 
etc.,  much  time  will  be  unprofitably  con- 
sumed in  preparing  and  rehearsing  for  the 
entertainment,  and  that  the  pupils'  interest 
in  their  regular  studies  will  suffer ;  that,  in 
short,  several  weeks  will  be  used  up  before 
the  entertainment  in  getting  ready  for  it, 
and  nearly  an  equal  time  afterwards  in  re- 
covering from  the  consequent  demoraliza- 
tion. The  observation  of  most  teachers  has 
furnished  too  much  evidence  of  the  validity 
of  this  objection  ;  still,  these  entertainments 
can  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  free  from  such 
objection. 

In  every  high  school,  pupils  are  trained 
in  reading,  speaking,  essay-writing  and 
vocal  music.  Quite  a  large  proportion  can 
play  on  the  piano  or  organ.  A  portion  of 
each  week  is  devoted  to  rhetorical  exercises, 
interspersed  with  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. For  these  exercises,  pupils  make 
special  and  careful  preparation.  Selections 
are  read  and  re-read.  Declamations  are 
rehearsed  again  and  again,  with  the  best 
criticism  and  suggestion  the  teacher  is  capa- 
ble of  giving.  Essays  are  subjected  to 
unsparing  prunings,  and  are  many  times  re- 
written. The  musical  selections  are  per- 
severingly  practiced  beforehand.  All  this  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  regular  school 
work,  and  no  part  is  more  practical  and  pro 
fitable.  Now,  af^er  these  exercises  have  been 
continued  for  a  few  months,  there  is  surely 
no  lack  of  material  from  which  to  select  for 
an  excellent  two  hours*  public  entertainment. 
Little  rehearsing  will  be  required,  the  parts 
haying  already  been  carefully  prepared  ;  and 
consequently  there  will  be  but  slight  inter- 
ruption of  the  usual  school  work.  A  little 
excitement  the  day  of  the  entertainment,  a 
little  consequent  languor  the  day  after,  and 
all  goes  on  again  as  smopthly  as  before.  The 
admission  fee  having  been  made  small — 
about  25  cents;  10  or  15  cents  for  school 


children — a  large  audience  has  been  secured 
and  nearly  all  the  receipts  are  profit.  The 
library  has  received  valuable  aid,  the  com- 
munity have  been  agreeably  entertained,  the 
school  has  raised  itself  in  public  interest  and 
favor;  and  these  ends  have  been  effected, 
not  only  with  no  serious  interruption  of  the 
daily  work,  but  with  a  decided  impulse  to- 
ward better  results  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars. No  method  will  do  more  for  the 
library  than  this. 

Fifth, — It  will  be  found  quite  easy  to  in- 
duce members  of  a^  class  to  purchase  some 
much  needed  book  of  reference,  to  be  left  to 
the  library  after  they  are  done  with  it.  A 
dozen  volumes  a  year,  or  more,  may  be  added 
in  this  way. 

•S/xM.— School  sociables,  at  which  a  small 
admission  fee  shall  be  charged,  or  collections 
be  taken  up,  will  supply  quite  a  sum  in  the 
'course  of  a  year. 

The  last  two  hardly  deserve  to  be  named 
as  independent  methods  of  obtaining  a 
library.  Each,  however,  will  be  found  to  be 
a  quite  ready  and  practicable  auxiliary  to  any 
or  all  of  the  others.  Whatever  method  or 
methods  are  adopted,  let  there  be  no  discour- 
'agement  if  first  efforts  be  less  successful  than 
was  hoped.  Let  the  amount  made,  however 
small,  be  at  once  invested  in  books,  and  let 
the  books  be  faithfully  used.  It  is  not  al- 
ways by  the  number  of  its  volumes  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  library  is  to  be  measured. 
Some  of  the  noblest  minds  the  world  has  ever 
known  have  gained  their  strength  and  vigor 
from  a  few  choice  volumes  thoroughly  di- 
gested and  assimilated,  while  others  have 
browsed  through  the  most  generous  libraries 
only  to  come  out  as  leain  and  empty  as  they 
entered.  The  faithful  use  of  a  few  books  will 
soon  bring  good  results.  Pupils  *will  show 
more  marked  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness. 
Parents  will  note  the  improvement  and  read- 
ily trace  it  to  its  cause.  Pupils  and  parents 
will  soon  come  to  appreciate  the  instrumen- 
tality, and  the  teacher's  subsequent  efforts 
will  meet  with  heartier  cooperation  from 
both.  Indeed,  the  main  thing  in  this  libraiy 
business  is  to  make  a  good  beginning.  This 
done,  its  further  growth  is  easy  and  it  will 
prove  all  the  more  valuable  for  having  grown 
up  from  small  beginnings  to  a  full  and  l^tby 
maturity. — Cor.  IlUnais  Schoolmaster, 


There  are  many  fmits  which  never  turn  sweet 
until  the  frost  has  lain  upon  them.  There  are  nany 
nuts  that  never  fall  from  the  bough  of  the  tree  oflife 
till  the  frost  has  opened  and  ripened  them.  And  there 
are  many  elements  of  life  that  never  grow  sweet  and 
beautiful  till  sorrow  touches  them. 
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LANCASTER,  MAY,  1875. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  National  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  this  year  at  Minneapolis,  in  the 
state  of  Minnnesota.  It  is  stated  that  the 
citizens  of  that  thriving  town  have  offered 
free  entertainment  to  the  members.  Incase 
an  excursion  party  could  be  organized,  it  is 
possible  reduced  fare  could  be  had  on  the 
railroads.  Who  will  join  such  a  party?  Who 
has  spare  time  and  money  sufficient  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  and  then  extend 
the  trip  to  embrace  a  visit  to  the  interesting 
Lake  Superior  region  ? 

Judge  Elwell's  decision  in  regard  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  tax  that  could  be  levied 
for  school  purposes  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  construction  of  the 
law  made  by  the  School  Department  has  been 
sustained.  Boards  of  school  directors  can 
therefore  levy  and  collect,  if  needed,  a  tax  of 
thirteen  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  support 
of  schools,  on  all  kinds  of  property.  Had 
Judge  Elwell  not  been  found  to  be  in  error  a 
sad  state  of  confusion  would  have  been  cre- 
ated in  hundreds  of  school  districts  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  and  large  numbers 
of  the  most  needy  would  have  lost  their  share 
of  the  million  of  dollars  appropriated  by  the 
state.  Col.  John  G.  Freeze,  of  Bloomsburg, 
was  the  attorney  for  the  school  |;>oard  against 
whom  the  suit  was  brought  and  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  ability  with  which  he 
conducted  the  case  to  its  final  issue. 


Delaware  has  never  had  an  efficient 
school  system.  The  last  Legislature  has  sap- 
plied  this  want  by  an  enactment  similar  to 
the  general  school  laws  of  other  states.  The 
act  is  entitled  "An  act  relating  tp  free  schools 
in  the  state  of  Delaware"  and  provides  for 
a  state  superintendent  of  public  education, 
and  a  state  board  of  education,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  Delaware  College, 
the  supecintendenty  secretary  of  state  and 
state  auditor ;  the  president  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege is  to  be  president?  and  the  auditor  sec- 
retary of  the  board ;  the  superintendent  is  to 
receive  |i8oo  per  annum,  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  the  secretary  is  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  Jlaoo  j  the  superintendent  is 


to  have  general  supervision  over  and  visit  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  is  to  examine 
teachers,  hold  teachers'  institutes  in  each 
county,. etc.,  etc. ;  in  New  Castle  and  Kent 
1 1 00  school  tax  must  be  raised  in  each  dis- 
trict, and  in  Sussex  |6o ;  the  state  board  is 
to  meet  in  Dover  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
January,  and  annually  thereafter. 


-♦^ 


A  BROAD  CONCEPTION. 


Prof.  D.  C.  Oilman,  of  Yale  College, 
concluded  a  lecture  before  a  late  meeting  pf 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at 
Fitchburg,  on  "Scientific  Schools  in  Rela- 
tion to  Colleges  and  High  Schools,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

» 

Judging  by  the  experience  of  foreign  countries, 
and  by  the  rapid  progress  o£  our  own,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  shall  see  some  such  development  of 
our  systems  of  education  as  this : 

1.  A  very  limited  number  of  universities,  certainly 
one,  probably  several,  possibly  many,  in  which  all 
the  faculties  of  a  university  will  be  well  maintained — 
Law,  Medicine,  Theology  and  Philosophy — to  which 
young  men  will  resort  for  the  highest  sort  of  scholas- 
tic training,  and  to  which  they  should  be  refused  ad- 
mission unless  they  have  previously  been  well  trained 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  institutions  of  the 
next  lower  or  collegiate  grade. 

2.  A  division  of  our  colleges,  doubtless  hundreds 
in  number,  into  two  sorts,  those  of  Letters  and  those 
of  Science.  In  the  former,  the  training  will  be 
chiefly  linguistic  and  historical,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  pure  mathematics,  and  a  general  intro- 
duction to  chemistry  and  geology,  and  perhaps  other 
branches  of  natural  science.  In  the  latter,  the  in- 
struction will  be  largely  in  the  applied  mathematics, 
and  in  the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment, 
while  linguistic  training,  especially  in  the  modern 
languages,  and  historical  studies  will  not  be  over- 
looked. 

In  the  colleges  of  science  of  this  grade,  profes- 
sional or  technical  instruction  will  be  likely  to  pre- 
dominate over  studies  of  a  purely  disciplinary  charac- 
ter;  in  the  college  of  letters,  the  reverse  is  sure  to  be 
the  case. 

3.  A  double  course  in  academies  and  high 
schools — ^the  one  leading,  by  the  discipline  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  a  classical  college,  and  the  other,  by 
the  discipline  of  pure  mathematics  (algebra,  geome- 
try, and  trigonometry),  to  the  scientific  colleges. 
Both  of  these  courses  will  admit  of  modification,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  for  scholars  who  may  not 
expect  to  go  up  to  the  higher  colleges.' 

4.  Decided  improvements  in  our  elementarv 
schools,  in  which  the  eye.  the  hand  and  the  ear  shall 
all  be  trained,  and  a  good  preparation  made  for  all 
future  studies — improvements  which  can  be  largely 
secured  by  teaching  the  child  to  observe  and  inves- 
tigate the  phenomena  of  nature. 
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RIGHTS  OF  PARENTS. 


WE  give  the  following  extract,  from  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  concerning  the 
rights  of  parents  in  the  selection  of  studies 
for  their  children  in  the  public  schools.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  that  the  decision  would  be 
considered  good  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  rest  on  ground  of  consider- 
able strength. 

Now,  we  can  see  no  reason  ^rhatever  for  denying 
to  the  father  the  right  to  direct  what  studies  included 
in  the  prescribed  course  his  child  shall  take.  He  is 
as  likely  to  know  the  health,  temperament,  aptitude, 
and  deficiencies  of  his  child  as  the  teacher,  and  how 
long  he  can  send  him  lo  school.  All  these  matters 
ought  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  question 
what  particular  studies  the  child  should  pursue  at  a 
given  term.  And  when  the  parent's  wishes  are  reason- 
able, as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  present  case, 
and  the  teacher  by  regarding  them  could  in  no  way 
have  been  embarrassed,  her  conduct,  in  not  respect- 
ing the  orders  given  the  boy,  was  unjustifiable.  If 
she  had  allowed  the  child  to  obey  the  commands  of 
his  father  it  could  not  possibly  have  conflicted  with 
the  efficiency  or  good  order  or  well-being  of  the 
school.  The  parent  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
the  gradation  or  classification  of  the  school,  or  with 
any  of  its  rules  and  regulations  further  than  to  assert 
his  right  to  direct  what  studies  his  boy  should  pursue 
that  winter.  And  it  seems  to  us  a  most  unreasonable 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  say  that  the  parent 
has  not  that  right,  and  further,  to  insist  that  she  was 
justified  in  punishing  the  child  for  obeying  the  orders 
of  his  father  rather  than  her  own.  Whence,  again 
we  inquire,  did  the  ^eacher  derive  this  exclusive  and 
paramount  authority  over  the  child,  and  the  right  to 
direct  his  studies,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  father  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  idle  to  say  the  parent,  by  sending 
his  child  to  school,  impliedly  clothes  the  teacher  with 
that  power  in  a  case  where  the  parent  expressly  re- 
serves the  right  to  himself,  and  refuses  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher  the  question  as  to  what 
studies  his  boy  shall  pursue. 

We  do  not  intend  to  lay  down  any  rule  which  will 
interfere  with  any  reasonable  regulation  adopted  for 
the  management  and  government  of  the  public  schools, 
or  which  will  operate  against  their  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness. Certain  studies  are  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  by  statute.  The  rights  of  one  pupil 
must  be  so  exercised,  undoubtedly,  as  not  to  prejudice 
the  equal  rights  of  others.  But  the  parent  has  the 
right  to  make  a  reasonable  selection  from  the  pre- 
scribed studies  for  his  child  to  pursue,  and  this  can- 
not possibly  conflict  with  the  equal  rights  of  other 
pupils.  In  the  present  case  the  defendant  did  not 
insist  that  his  child  should  take  any  study  outside  the 
prescribed  course ;  but,  considering  that  the  study  of 
geography  was  less  necessary  for  his  boy  at  that  time 
than  some  other  branches,  he  desired  him  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  orthography,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  father  stated  that  he  thought  these 
studies  were  enough  for  the  child  to  take,  and  he  said 
he  was  anxious  the  boy  should  obtain  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in 
keeping  accounts.  He  wished  to  exercise  some  con- 
trol over  the  education  of  his  son ;  and  it  is  impossi- 


ble to  say  that  the  choice  of  studies  which  he  made 
was  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  with  the  welfare 
and  best  interest  of  his  offspring.    And  how  it  will 
result  disastrously  to  the  proper  discipline,  efficiency 
and  well-being  of  the  cnnmion  schools  to  concede 
this  paramount  right  to  the  parent,  to  make  a  reason- 
able choice  from  the  studies  in  the  prescribed  coarse 
which  his  child  shall  pursue,  is  a  proposition  we  can- 
not understand.     The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  so  in- 
sist in  their  argument,  but,  as  we  think,  without  war- 
rant for  the  position.     It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
any  scholar  who-  attends  school  can  or  will  study  all 
the  branches  taught  in  them.    From  the  nature  of  the 
case  some  choice  must  be  made,  and  some  discretion 
be  exercised,  as  to  the  studies  which  the  different 
pupils  should  pursue.     The  parent  is  quite  as  likely 
to  make  a  nice  and  judicious  selection  as  the  teacher. 
At  all  events,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  parent  and  teacher  upon  the  subject,  we  see 
no  reason  for  holding  that  the  views  of  the  teacher 
must  prevail,  and  that  she  has  the  right  to  compel 
obedience  to  her  orders  by  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment upon  the  pupil. 

The  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  Hon. 
Newton  Bateman,  after  a  careful  discussion 
of  the  whole  question  involved,  reaches  the 
following  conclusions,  which  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  above  given.     We  quote  them: 

I.  Pupils  can  study  no  branch  which  is  not  in  the 
course  prescribed  by  the  directors. 

3.  Pupils  can  study  no  branch  of  such  prescribed 
cours^  for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  of  which 
preparation  the  teachers  and  directors  shall  judge. 

3.  Pupils  shall  study  the  particular  branches  of  the 
prescribed  course  which  the  teachers,  with  consent  of 
the  directors,  shall  direct,  unleds  honest  objection  is 
made'by  the  parents. 

4.  If  objection  is  made  in  good  faith,  parents  shall 
be  allowed  to  select  from  the  particular  branches  •f 
the  prescribed  course  for  which  their  children  are 
fitted,  those  which  they  wish  them  to  study ;  and  for 
the  exercise  of  such  right  of  choice  the  children  shall 
not  be  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THINGS. 


THE  convention  which  formed  the  pres- 
ent State  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  28th,  1852. 
From  the  proceedings  as  published  in  the 
School  Journal^  it  appears  that  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham,  of  Lancaster,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  and  reported, 
among  others,  the  following : 

Resohved^  That  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  teach- 
ers and  elevate  their  profession,  a  strict  examination 
of  all  applicants  for  schools  is  desirable;  and  as  an 
agency  for  the  performange  of  this  work,  as  for  the 
discharge  of  other  important  duties  appertaining  to 
such  office,  none  recommends  itself  to  us  more  favor- 
ably than  the  employment  of  well-qualified  teachers 
as  county  superintendents  j  and  we  respectfully  ask 
the  Legislature  to  consider  the  propriety  of  so  amend- 
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ing  our  present  common  school  law  as  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  such  officers. 

Resohffdy  That  it  is  respectfully  and  earnestly 
urged  upon  the  Legislature  so  to  amend  the  existing 
common  school  law  of  the  state,  that  the  minimum 
period  of  teaching  in  the  schools  shall  be  increased 
from  three  to  five  months,  not  only  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  youth  of  the  commonwealth,  but  as  an  effi- 
cient means  of  improving  their  teachers. 

The  School  Journal  S3i.ys,  that  "while  the 
subject  of  the  examination  of  teachers  was 
under  discussion,  Governor  Bigler  made  a 
short  but  able  address  upon  that  point,  and 
upon  the  system  of  education  generally.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  also  spoke  on  the 
same  and  various  other  points,  clearly  and 
forcibly ;  and  among  other  matters  expressed 
the  opinion  that  an  extension  of  the  time  of 
teaching  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state, 
by  law,  would  materially  improve  the  teach- 
ers, inasmuch  as  longer  employment  would 
naturally  attract  better-qualified  persons  into 
the  profession." 

Sequel:  Gov.  Bigler,  and  Mr.  Black,  the 
sup)erintendent,  prepared  the  law  of  1854, 
which  provided  for  county  superintendents, 
and  increased  the  length  of  the  school  term 
to  four  months,  and  succeeded  in  passing  it 
through  the  Legislature,  within  a  little  more 
than  a  year  from  the  time  referred  to  above, 
when  they  gave  their  approval  to  the  resolu- 
tions pending  in  this  first  of  teachers'  state 
meetings,  where  they  chanced  to  be  ^present. 

We  still  have  county  superintendents,  and 
the  length  of  the  school  term  is  now  Jive 
months. 


POWER  OF  MORAL  TRAINING. 


THE  power  of  moral  training  is  almost 
omnipotent.  A  child  in  the  hands  of 
a  teacher  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter. 
It  is  possible  to  make  good  and  useful  men 
and  women  out  of  nine-tenths  of  the  very 
worst  children  found  in  our  cities  and  towns 
neglected,  degraded  and  vicious.  To  train 
up  the  children  in  the  way  they  should  go  is 
the  way  to  reform  society — to  redeem  man- 
kind. Of  all  this  abundant  proof  has  been 
published  in  The  JournaL  We  find  some 
additional  facts  in  a  late  number  of  Morton's 
Monthly,  which  we  present  below.  Read  and 
ponder  them. 

One  of  the  most  cpnspicnous  examples  ever  known 
ot  the  power  of  the  moral  education  in  redeeming 
and  elevating  criminals  was  at  the  Rauhen  Haus, 
near  Hamburg,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count from  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe  : 

««  Hamburg  is  the  largest  commercial  city  of  Ger- 
many, and  its  population  is  extremely    crowded. 


Though  it  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  benevolent 
institutions,  and  for  the  hospitality  and  integrity  of  its 
citizens,  yet  the  very  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed  produce  among  the  lowest  class  of  its  popula- 
tion habits  of  degradation  and  beastliness  of  which 
we  have  but  few  examples  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

*'  The  children  therefore  received  into  this  institu- 
tion are  often  of  the  very  worst  and  most  hopeless 
character.  Not  only  are  their  minds  most  thoroughly 
depraved,  but  their  very  senses  and  bodily  organiza- 
tions seem  to  partake  in  the  viciousness  and  degra- 
dation of  their  hearts.  Their  appetites  are  so  per- 
verted that  sometimes  the  most  loathsome  and  dis- 
gusting substances  are  preferred  to  wholesome  food. 
The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wichern,  states  that  though 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions,  yet  when  6rst 
received  some  of  them  will  steal  and  eat  rancid  grease 
that  has  been  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  greasing 
shoes,  and  even  catch  May-bugs  and  devour  them  ; 
and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  these  disgust- 
ing habits  are  broken  up. 

*<  An  ordinary  man  might  suppose  that  the  task  of 
restoring  such  poor  creatures  to  decency  and  good 
morals  was  entirely  hopeless.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Wichern.  He  took  hold  with  the  firm  hope  that  the 
moral  power  of  the  word  of  God  is  competent  even 
to  such  a  task.  His  means  were  prayer,  the  Bible, 
singing,  affectionate  conversation,. severe  punishment 
when  unavoidable,  and  constant,  steady  employment 
in  useful  labor." 

The  place  was  a  prison  when  he  took  it.  He  threw 
down  the  high  walls  and  took  away  the  bars  and 
bolts.  He  made  the  children  love  him,  and  he  con- 
verted them  into  estimable  characters.  Horace  Mann 
says: 

"  The  effect  attested  the  almost  omnipotent  power 
of  generosity  and  affection.  Children  from  seven  or 
eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  many  of 
whom  early  and  loathsome  vices  had  nearly  obliter- 
ated the  stamp  of  humanity,  were  transformed  not 
only  into  useful  members  of  society,  but  into  charac- 
ters that  endeared  themselves  to  all  within  the  sphere 
of  their  acquaintance.  The  children  were  told  at  the 
beginning  that  labor  was  the  price  of  living,  and  that 
they  must  earn  their  own  bread.  .  .  .  Charity  had 
supplied  the  home  to  which  they  were  invited — their 
own  industry  must  do  the  rest. 

<'  Music  is  used  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ments for  softening  stubborn  wills  and  calling  forth 
tender  feelings,  and  its  deprivation  is  one  of  the 
punishments  lor  delinquency.  The  songs  and  hymns 
have  been  specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  community,  and  it  has  often  happened  tftat 
the  singing  of  an  appropriate  hymn  .  .  has  awakened 
the  first-born  sacred  feeling  in  obdurate  and  brutified 
hearts.  Sometimes  a  voice  would  drop  from  the 
choir,  and  then  weeping  and  sobbing  would  be  heard 
instead.  The  children  would  say  they  could  not  sing, 
they  must  think  of  their  past  lives,  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  of  their  parents  living  in  vice  and 
misery  at  home.  On  several  occasions  the  singing 
exercises  had  to  be  given  up.  Frequently  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  the  garden  to  recover  themselves." 

One  of  the  worst  children  was  so  much  affected  by 
the  music  that  Mr.  Mann  says  he  could  never  hear 
certain  Christmas  hymns  without  being  affected  to 
tears.  At  the  great  Hamburg  fire  they  acted  like 
heroes,  but  refused  all  compensation,  and  after  the 
fire  gave  up  their  provisions  and  their  beds  to  the  suf- 
ferers. When  Mr.  Mann  asked  Mr.  Wichern  how  he 
accomplished  such  wonders,  he  simply  replied  that  it 
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was  ''by  active  occupation,  music ^  and  Christian  love/' 

At  the  reformatory  farm-school  of  Mettray,  in 
France,  founded  by  Judge  Demitz  for  children  who 
were  condemned  in  court  for  their  crimes,  a  similar 
system  was  pursued,  and  the  number  of  children 
thoroughly  reformed  was  about  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  all. 

The  reformatory  farm-school  at  Red  Hill,  in  Sur- 
rey county,  England,  takes  charge  of  youths  who  are 
convicted  of  crime,  or  who  are  the  children  of  felons. 
They  are  so  successful  that  they  impose  no  restraint 
or  confinement,  and  their  schools  are  as  orderly  and 
well-behaved  as  the  schools  patronized  by  the  better 
classes.  The  reformatory  schools  of  England,  though 
inferior  to  those  on  the  continent,  do  reform  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  in  their  charge. 

Mr.  Hill,  recorder  of  Birmingham,  said  at  the  con- 
ference on  reformatory  schools  at  Birmingham,  "  I 
know  it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  to  aim  at  reforming 
thieves  is  to  attempt  impossibilities.  A  shrewd  gen- 
tleman said  he  would  walk  a  hundred  miles  to  see  a 
reformed  thief.  I  think  I  could  cure  him  of  skeptic- 
ism." •  He  said  that  at  the  asylum  at  Stratton  on 
Dunsmore,  although  they  had  not  the  means  of  con- 
fining the  criminals  they  reformed  forty-eight  per  cent, 
at  first,  and  when  their  arrangements  were  improved 
they  reformed  sixty  five  per  tent.,  and  these  reforms 
were  effected  in  about  two  years,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£'^1  a  piece,  while' the  average  cost  of  unreformed 
culprits  yrsisfor  legal  expenses  /'145. 

If  our  legislators  could  look  at  this  matter  as  an 
aflair  of  dollars  and  cents  alone,  they  might  discover 
that  for  one-fourth  of  our  present  expenditure,  and 
losses  by  criminals,  the  race  of  criminals  might  be  so 
reduced  that  jails  and  penitentiaries  would  be  almost 
empty. 

We  have  at  this  time  in  the  state  of  Ohio  a  refor- 
matory institution,  the  State  Reform  School,  near 
Lancaster,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Howe,  which  is  a  wonderful  example  of  what  moral 
power  can  accomplish.  My  first  knowledge  of  this 
institution  was  obtained  by  meeting  Mr.  Howe  at  the 
Prison  Reform  Congress,  in  St.  Louis,  last  May.  He 
told  a  graphic  story  of  his  labors  in  attempting  to 
detain  and  educate  young  convicts  on  an  open  farm 
surrounded  by  the  forest,  offering  every  facility  for 
escape.  His  heart  sunk  in  momentary  despair  and 
alarm  when  on  a  dark  night  the  boys,  having  just 
come  from  the  chapel,  started  off  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse into  the  woods,  and  left  him  alone  to  meditate  on 
disappointments.  It  was  not  long,  however,  after  their 
voices  had  been  lost  before  he  heard  them  again  emerg- 
ing from  the  forest,  with  the  cry,  "  We*v«  got  him  ! 
We've  got  him!"  A  rough  young  convict,  recently 
arrived,  thought  the  dark  night  offered  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  escape,  and  started  off  at  full  speed.  His 
comrades  pursued  to  capture  him  and  brought  him 
back.  Such  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  school 
that  the  boys  would  not  favor  or  tolerate  running  away. 

In  this  institution  none  are  received  but  youths  con- 
victed of  crime.  The  report  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  1868  says : 

"Of  those  admitted  this  year,  thirty  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  ninety  are  from  eleven  to 
sixteen.  These  juvenile  offenders  are,  most  of  them, 
charged  with  grievous  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  A 
boy  of  eleven  is  sent  for  arson ;  another  of  twelve  for 
burglary  and  grand  larceny ;  and  another  of  fourteen 
for  robbing  the  United  States  mail.  Many  of  our 
boys  have  been  the  slaves  of  the  vilest  habits  and 
violent  passions,  of  low  and  debasing  propensities. 


Among  our  inmates  may  be  found  every  shade  of 
character,  and  every  grade  of  intellect.  The  uncon- 
quered  will,  the  ungoverned  passion,  the  depraved 
appetite,  with  confirmed  evil  habits,  suggest  the  diffi. 
culties  and  the  discouragements  in  regard  to  thdr 
reformation." 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  reform  school,  in 
1858,  about  two  thousand  of  these  criminal  youths 
have  been  received,  and  all  but  a  very  small  percent- 
age have  been  restored  to  virtue,  having  earned  an 
honorable  discharge  by  good  deportment  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  satisfy  their  teachers  that  they 
were  really  reformed. 

So  perfect  is  the  system  that,  although  they  receive 
so  many  young  criminals  from  jails,  they  have  no  jail, 
no  prison  walls,  no  bolted  gates,  but  occupy  an  open 
farm  in  the  forest,  where  the  boys  are  as  free  as  in 
any  country  academy,  and  are  often  sent  to  the  vil- 
lage or  the  mill  on  errands,  without  any  guards; 
and  yet  there  are  fewer  escapes  than  from  other  insti- 
tutions, where  boys  are  kept  strictly  as  prisoners  with- 
in high  walls  and  bolted  doors. 

The  report  of  1868  says :  "  When  we  consider  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  boys  have  been  guihy  of 
crime — some  of  them  utterly  reckless  and  desperate— 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  can  enjoy  such  freedom  and 
not  abuse  it.  They  not  only  yield  auietly  and  sub- 
missively to  all  the  requirements  of  the  school  them- 
selves, but  exert  an  influence  to  have  all  their  com- 
rades do  the  same." 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  too,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  1870,  that  instead  of  finding  reformation  more 
difficult  with  the  older  boys,  they  have  been  rather 
more  successful  in  establishing  their  moral  principles; 
for,  having  more  strength  of  character,  they  take  a 
firmer  hold  of  good  principles.  In  this  fact  I  think 
we  have  great  encouragement  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  still  older  criminals  who  are  confined  in  state 
penitentiaries  will  prove  subjects  for  moral  reform, 
when  they  receive  the  benefit  of  a  similar  institution. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD-METHOD. 


THE  word-method  of  teaching  reading 
is  now  used  wherever  intelligent  and 
progressive  teachers  are  found  in  the  schools. 
Its  origin  has  thus  become  a  question  of  in- 
terest, and,  to  some  extent,  of  discussion. 
An  editorial  in  a  late  number  of  MortorCs 
Monthly,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  contains  the 
statement  of  a  fact  which  will  attract  atten- 
tion in  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  honor  of  inventing  the  improved 
method  of  teaching  reading  by  words  and 
sentences,  instead  of  by  letters,  belongs  to 
our  state.  We  have  ourselves  seen  a  copy 
of  the  book  named,  but  we  would  not  now 
know  where  to  lay  our  hands  upon  it.  Are 
there  any  copies  still  remaining  about  Har- 
risburg  ? 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Monthly s  editorial : 

The  statement  is  made  in  some  of  the  journals  of 
education  that  Mr.  Webb,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr, 
Famham,  who,  we  believCa  is  superintendent  of  pub- 
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lie  schools  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  have  engaged  in 
a  dispute,  the  motive  of  which  is  that  each  one  claims 
to  be  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  word  or  sen- 
tence-method of  teaching  children  to  read.     We  have 
seen  nothing  that  purports  to  have  emanated  from 
either  of  the  claimants,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  assert 
that  either  of  them  assumes  to  be  the  original  dis- 
cover of  this  system.     We  simply  give  the  statement 
as  we  have  read  it  in  print.    We  have  for  some  time 
been  interested  in  this  method  of  teaching  beginners, 
and  have  contributed  somewhat  toward  developing 
it  into  a  system.    We  have  taken  some  pains,  more- 
over, to  trace  its  history.     We  have  in  our  possession 
two  books,  both  of  which  were  published  just  forty- 
eight  years  ago,  in  one  of  which  the  word-method  is 
suggested,  while  in  the  other  the  word  and  sentence- 
method  is  developed  in  the  completest  manner.    We 
make  a  full  transcript  from  the  title-page  of  the  for- 
mer :    "  The  Pestalozzian  Primer,  or  First  Steps  in 
Teaching  Children  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Thinking. 
By  John  M.  Keagy,  M.  D.,  HarrisSurg,  Pa.:  Printed 
by  John   S.  Weistling,  1827."     The  certificate  of 
copyright  is  dated  December  21, 1826.    In  the  intro- 
duction to  this  little  book  the  author,  after  dwelling 
on  the  importance  of  teaching  children  first  to  thitA 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  orally,  uses  this  lan- 
guage:   "  Afler  a  child  has  been  about  two  years  ex- 
ercised in  a  thinking  and  oral  course,  he  may  be 
taught  reading.     And  here  he  should  not  be  taught 
his  letters  at  first ;  but  whole  words  should  be  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes,  aAer  the  same  manner  that  some 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  commence  the  read- 
ing business  with  their  pupils.    This  is  the  surest 
method  of  making  him  learn  to  read  understandingly. 
The  most  familiar  words  should  be  given  him,  such 
as  hat,  head,  eye,  mouth,  pen,  book,  candle,  table, 
chicken,  etc.     It  is  better  not  to  give  him  words  of 
more  than  two  syllables.    fThese  lessons  should  be 
read  as  if  they  were  Chinese  symbols,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  letters,  but  special  regard  t(\  the 
meaning.     When  a  child  can  read  whole  words  with 
facility,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  him  be  tanght  his 
alphabet  and  syllabic  spelling.     If  this  method  were 
adopted,  we  should  soon  get  rid  of  the  stupid  and  un- 
interesting mode  now  prevalent.     Both  teacher  and 
scholar  would  experience  a  pleasure  which  is  in  vain 
to  be  looked  for  on  the  other  plan.    The  reason  why 
we  have  not  followed  this  course  in  the  present  work 
is  that  the  public  is  not  yet  ready  for  receiving  such 
views  with  a  favorable  eye,  much  less  for  acting  on 
them.    Ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  may  be  the  time 
for  publishing  a  work  modeled  on  these  principles." 
The  author  then  describes  an  apparatus,  which  he 
quaintly   calls  an  Anagnostic  Kaleidoscope,  which 
consists  of  a  frame  having  sliding  grooves  to  hold 
blocks  with  words  and  letters  printed  on  them.     If 
Mr.  Webb  or  Mr.  Famham  published  such  a  dis- 
covery to  the  world  before  the  year  of  grace  1827,  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  it. 

The  other  book  referred  to  by  the  Editor 
ofthe  J/^M^is  Jacotot's  "Mother  Tongue,'* 
published  in  1827,  the  same  year  as  Keagy* s. 
The  method  adopted  by  Jacotot  in  this  work 
we  consider  rather  adapted  to  teaching  chil- 
dren able  to  read  their  mother -tongue,  to 
read  a  foreign  language,  than  to  teaching 
them  their  first  lessons  in  reading.  This 
appears  evident  from  what  is  said  about  it  in 
the  Monthly.    The  Editor  remarks : 


Jacotot  adopted  his  system  to  meet  and  overcome 
a  difficulty.  Called  from  Dijon,  in  the  year  181 8,  to 
the  professorship  of  the  French  lani;uage  and  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Louvaine,  he  found  that 
many  of  the  members  of  his  class  knew  no  language 
but  the  Flemish  and  Dutch,  and  of  these  he  himself 
was  totally  ignorant.  He  was  therefore  forced  to 
consider  how  to. teach  without  talking  to  his  pupils. 
He  gave  the  young  Flemings  copies  of  Fenelon's 
Telemaque,  with  the  French  on  one  side  and  a 
Dutch  translation  on  the  other.  This  they  had  to 
study  for  themselves,  Comparing  the  two  languages 
and  learning  the  French  by  heart. 

But  it  is  very  certain  that  to  use  this  method 
the  "young  Flemings'*  must  have  been  able 
to  read  their  own  language.  While  there- 
fore we  have  no  disposition  to  rob  the  great 
and  good  Jacotot  of  a  single  laurel,  we  shall 
hereafter  claim,  until  better  informed,  that 
the  word-method  of  teaching  reading  orig- 
inated with  Mr.  Keagy,  at  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. And  this  leads  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  of  our  readers  can  give  us  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Keagy?  We  would  be  glad 
to  publish  something  of  one  who  has  done 
so  much  to  aid  many  millions  of  children 
in  learning  to  read. 


dj^ol-ll^jifttt. 


PREPARATION.— iVwrx.  Editors:  In  a  late 
number  of  The  Journal  appeared  a  contribu- 
tion entitled  "Tlie  Teacher  and  the  Recitation," 
which,  I  think,  many  teachers  may  read  with  profit. 
There  is  for  the  teacher  no  temptation  so  great  as  to 
remain  on  the  spot  where  he  earned  his  certificate. 
This  attests  his  ability.  Why  pursue  further  his 
studies,  either  professional  or  scholastic  ?  He  has  the 
passport  which  admits  him  to  the  profession,  and  bv 
it  he  is  recognized  as  an  educator.  Many  look  back 
to  the  day  when  they  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  profession,  and  base  their  fitness  for  the  work 
wholly  upon  the  successful  examination  they  then 
passed.  We  would  not  impose  too  great  labor  on  the 
teach«;r,  but  offer  a  few  remarks  to  show  that  past 
achievements  will  not  suffice.  If  the  teacher's  re- 
sponsibilities may  not  be  made  lighter,  he  may,  at 
least,  be  made  stronger  and  more  able  to  bear  them. 
An  ignorant  man  cannot  possess  self-respect.  He 
may  hide  his  defects  by  one  pretense  or  another;  he 
may  conceal  them  from  his  classes  very  easily ;  he 
may  require  more  tact  to  disguise  himself  in  society^ 
but  they  become  at  last  powerful  reasons  that  will 
impel  him  to  seek  other  employment.  The  daily 
tasks  of  the  school-room  are  of  an  irksome  nature. 
There  is  constant  demand  for  patience,  "  that  di« 
vinest  quality,"  and  he  who  would  labor  in  this  pro- 
fession without  growing  narrow,  bigoted,  and  pe- 
dantic,  must  daily  improve,  must  seek  new  modes  of 
presenting  facts  to  his  pupils,  nor  be  content  with  a 
mere  routine  system.  He  should  possess  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  lesson  he  hears  recited ;  not  a 
superficial  knowledge,  but  acquaintance  with  it  in  all 
of  its  details.    To  have  only  an  idea  of  the  principles 
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involved  does  not  enable  him  to  make  the  recitation 
interesting.  There  are  minor  matters  to  be  explained, 
new  ideas  and  demonstrations  to  be  drawn  out.  No- 
where does  the  teacher  come  into  such  close  relation 
to  his  pupils  as  in  the  recitation.  Here  he  must  im- 
press his  lessons,  or  his  teaching  will  prove  futile. 

While  visiting  a  school  recently  I  was  pleased  at 
the  manner  of  recitation  adopted  by  the  teacher.  He 
made  it  to  a  point  tell  some  amusing  story  or  explain 
some  hidden  principle,  about  the  lesson,  and  on  the 
following  day  call  for  the  same  from  the  scholars. 
After  he  had  completed  his  remarks  to  a  geography 
class,  he  asked  them  to  tell  something  of  the  preced- 
ing lesson.  One  small  boy  rose  and  said,  "  We 
learned  yesterday  that  Maine  is  called  the  Lumber 
State."  Another  said,  "The  state  is  called  Maine 
from  an  old  name  given  to  distinguish  the  mayne 
(main)  land  from  the  islands  along  the  coast.'*  Others 
spoke  of  the  interesting  events  connected  with  its  set- 
tlement; and  so  nearly  all  gave  some  peculiarity  of 
the  state  or  of  its  people.  This  class  was  .equally 
anxious  to  receive  new  matter  for  the  next  day.  They 
were  glad  to  receive  this  information,  and  doubly 
glad  to  tell  it. 

The  want  of  attention  which  troubles  so  many 
teachers  can  be  remedied  by  the  relation  of  just  such 
little  historical  facts.  We  would  not  confine  our- 
selves, however,  to  any  one  mode.  One  great  secret 
in  securing  attention  is  variety  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  most  interesting  subject  always  presented 
in  one  way  becomes  irksome.  Teachers  should  have 
their  minds  richly  stored  with  facts  and  knowledge 
not  contained  in  the  lesson  or  text-book.  Almost 
every  branch  of  the  common-school  course  will  ad- 
mit of  abundant  illustrations,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a  thoroughly  prepared  teacher,  can  wake  up  the  most 
indifferent  and  careless.  Teachers  have  many  radical 
defects,  but  the  greatest,  we  believe,  is  in  the  recita- 
tion. F,  P,  Kimble, 


Training  Eye  and  Hand. — Of  late  there  has  been 
a  very  general  advocacy  in  our  ablest  papers,  of  draw- 
ing practice  in  our  public  schools.  The  youma/has 
presented  the  subject  in  every  issue  of  the  past  year. 
Every  article  shows  advantage  in  the  practice :  alto- 
gether they  prove  an  absolute  necessity  for  it.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  very  well  when  it  was  a  school-^ 
offence,  and  one  sure  of  punishment,  to  attempt  any 
pencil  imitation  of  aught  else  than  the  slanting  stroke, 
and  pot*hooks  of  the  set  copy.  The  principle  govern- 
ing school-training  in  those  days  was  "  Be  content 
and  don't  aspire."  Now-a-days  we  are  all  aspiring, 
and  our  republic  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  fore- 
most nation  to  gather  in  and  lead  forward  all  the  hid- 
den germs  of  proletariat  mind,  and  to  cultivate  them 
for  the  common  weal.  Especially,  since  185 1,  have 
efforts  been  extended  to  have  all  the  little  one»  in  the 
land  taught  to  recognize  beauty  of  outline  and  of 
color,  and  of  their  combinations;  to  imitate  graceful 
designs;  to  conceive  and  execute  new  ones,  for  their 
own  benefit  and  elevation,  as  well  as  for  the  advan- 
tage of  others. 

Perhaps  eminent  skill  of  this  kind  is  hardly  to  be 
attained,  unless  beginnings  are  made  very  early.  But 
we  must  wait  some  time  for  the  general  establishment 
of  Kindergartens ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  defer  giving  all  the  little  fingers  and  quick 
eyes  in  our  primary  schools  some  variety  of  practice 
in  tracing  outlines  and  combinations  beyond  the  few 
elements  of  common  script,  which,  by  their  same- 
ness of  form  and  slope,  soon  cramp  the  hand  into  one 


slanting  groove,  and  incapacitate  it  for  free  drawing, 
or  even  the  simplest  sketching. 

The  most  valuable  and  most  practicable  means  of 
imparting  skill  in  drawing,  as  well  as  in  all  graphic 
art,  is  to  alternate  with  common  script  some  practice 
in  the  phonographic  alphabet  and  its  combinations. 
This,  besides  its  thorough  training  of  the  hand,  makes 
the  eye  quick  to  perceive  minute  differences  of  length, 
thickness,  curve  and  angle,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a 
constant  and  strictly  precise  monitor  in  both  enuncia- 
tion and  pronunciation.  Little  learners  of  9  or  10 
excel  older  ones  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  gain 
expertness  in  phonographic  writing,  probably  because 
they  are  less  habituated  to  the  grooves  of  our  arbi- 
trary spelling. 

I  have  observed  this  to  be  the  case  through  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  And  it  proves  how  well  suited 
both  the  vocal  and  script  elements  of  phonography 
are  for  early  training  of  the  voice  and  the  hand.  For 
the  sake  of  a  special  experimental  trial  of  a  new 
"  series  of  graduated  exercises  "  I  have  allowed  a 
number  of  neighbor  children,  from  9  to  14,  to  come 
to  my  room  evenings  and  Saturdays  to  practice  from 
them.  They  come  only  as  they  choose,  but  they  have 
found  the  practice  so  pleasant,  and  they  feel  them- 
selves so  sensibly  advancing,  step  by  step,  with  new 
attainments  continually  in  view,  that  their  attendance 
and  the  length  of  their  exercises  continually  increase. 
They  emulate  each  other  in  the  neatness,  balance 
and  grace  of  the  combinations,  and  their  improve- 
ment in  this  way  is  really  surprising.  The  exercise 
keeps  their  minds  alert,  because  every  word  brings 
up  questions  which  are  often  mild  puzzles,  just  suffi- 
ciently so  to  excite  and  awaken  thought.  What  are  the 
two  (or  the  three)  sounds  in  this  word  ?  What  charac- 
ters write  them  ?  This  variety  keeps  off  ennui.  Two 
writers  are  now  twitterine  behind  me  over  their  dole 
of  exercise,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if  they  were  at 
real  play. 

I&any  reader  of  TAe  Journal  feels  so  far  interested 
in  this  means  of  advancing  children  over  the  first 
steps  of  literary  acquirement  as  to  send  for  samples 
of  these  lessons,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding 
some,  with  a  primer  of  exercises,  provided  that  Uncle 
Sam's  capricious,  and  now  extraordinary,  claims  for 
postage  are  satisfied. —  fV.  G.  Waring ^  Tyrone ,  Pa. 

Method  of  Recitation. — As  an  example  of  the 
branches  learned  by  the  exercise  of  memory,  we  m  y 
take  history.  There  are  three  laws  of  mental  science 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  teaching  it : 

1 .  That  is  more  easily  remembered  which  appeals 
to  both  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

2.  Repetition  impresses  the  memory  more  vividly 
than  single  presentations  of  a  fact  or  truth. 

3.  Whatever  ideas  we  clothe  in  our  own  language 
are  thereby  very  deeply  impressed  on  the  tablet  of 
memory,  and  if  we  write  it  in  our  own  language  the 
impression  is  still  more  lasting. 

The  method  of  asking  long  and  leading  questions 
requiring  only  Yes  and  No  for  answers,  is  a  method 
that  requires  little  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  though  often  pursued  will  never  make  brilliant 
historians.  The  better  way  is  to  give  a  topic  and 
let  the  pupil  tell  what  he  can  about  it  with  no  further 
effort  from  the  teacher.  My  order  of  exercises  in 
conducting  a  history  recitation,  is  as  follows,  and  it 
works  admirably  in  a  class  of  eighteen,  ranging  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  That  there  are  better 
ways,  I  admit,  and  I  hope  to  learn  some  better 
methods  from  those  who  read  this.    But  this  method 
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is  better  than  the  one  I  was  subjected  to  in  district 
school,  and  a  recitation  can  be  finished  in  thirty 
minutes. 

1 .  Send  some  member  of  the  class  to  the  board 
to  write  out  the  topics  of  the  lessons,  which  in  the 
text- books  will  be  printed  in  different  type.  Re^ 
quire  the  topics  to  be  numbered. 

2.  Send  two,  three  or  four  members  of  the  class 
to  the  board,  without  books,  and  give  them  topics  to 
write  out  in  full,  in  their  own  language. 

3.  To  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  locality  of  the  events, 
ask  the  situation  of  every  place  jnentioned  in  the 
lesson,  and  have  these  questions  answeried  by  turn. 
Also  ask  the  meaning  of  every  difficult  word  in  the 
lesson  and  explain  those  not  understood. 

4.  By  this  time  the  topics  will  be  written,  or  a 
part  of  them.  Call  the  name  (or  number)  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  let  him  rise  and  read  the  topic  num- 
ber one  from  the  board,  and  then  tell  whatever  he 
knows  about  it.  If  he  cannot  give  the  substance  of 
it,  don't  recite  it  for  him,  but  call  another  to  recite  it. 
(^11  another  member,  let  him  turn  to  the  board  and 
read  a  topic  and  recite  as  before,  and  so  proceed 
through  the  lesson. 

5.  Let  those  who  wrote  topics  upon  the  board  (2) 
read  what  they  have  written,  to  the  class. 

6.  Let  the  member  who  wrote  the  topics  (i)  give 
a  brief  summary  or  recapitulation  of  the  whole  les- 
son, reading  each  topic  from  the  board  and  giving 
the  substance  of  it. 

7.  Criticise  grammatical,  orthographical  and  other 
errors  in  the  writing  upon  the  board. 

8.  If  the  teacher  has  larger  histories  and  plenty  of 
time  left,  he  may  select  passages  from  them  and  pass 
the  book  to  the  members  of  the  class  to  read  selec- 
tions treating  more  fully  of  the  topics  under  consid- 
eration. 

I  also  call  attention  from  time  to  time  to  certain 
dates  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory  permanently.  I  think 
that  number  should  not  exceed  fifty.  If  they  learn 
five  hundred,  they  forget  all.  Have  these  fixed  so 
firmly  in  their  minds  that  when  the  date  is  called 
they  can  give  the  event.  To  supplement  this  work 
I  have  found  monthly  written  examinations  profita- 
ble. If  they  have  compositions,  give  them  histori- 
cal topics,  as  subjects. 

This  method  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  memory,  to  be  practicable,  and  to  make  the 
study  interesting.  It  will  be  found  advisable  to  give 
very  short  lessons  ^t  first  and  increase  gradually. 
The  fault  of  most  histories  is  that  they  contain  too 
mach.  If  there  is  much  constitutional  history,  omit 
that,  as  it  will  not  interest  young  scholars.  It  is 
profitable  to  ask  them  questions  in  regard  to  events, 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  think  out  an  opinion  not 
given  in  the  book. — Henry  S,  Baker,  in  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education, 


Correcting  False  Syntax. — Notwithstanding 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  grammar  as  a  discipli- 
nary exercise,  its  great  object  is  to  teach  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  language.  And  the  pupil  who  does  not 
learn  to  put  in  practice  his  scientific  knowledge  of 
grammar  loses  the  great  object  of  the  study.  One  of 
the  most  practical  exercises  in  the  study  of  language 
is  the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  correction  of  false 
syntax.  Because,  i.  It  is  a  perfect  test  of  the  pupils* 
understanding  of  principles.  2.  It  teaches  correct 
expression,  3.  It  creates  a  healthy  interest  in  the 
class,  by  awakening  a  spirit  of  criticism.  Many 
«  teachen,  and  even  authors,  have  no  regular  or  logicad 


method  of  correcting  errors.  The  following  has  the 
merits  of  being  logical,  definite  in  criticism,  and 
general  in  application :  (i)  What  is  wrong?  {2\ 
What  is  wrong  about  it?  (3)  Correct  the  error.  (4) 
Give  reason.  (5)  Read  or  write  the  sentence  cor- 
rectly. For  example:  "He  struck  I."  In  this 
sentence  "  I  **  is  wrong,  its  form  to  denote  case  is 
wrong;  "  I"  is  in  the  nommative  form  and  should 
be  me  in  the  objective  form  ;  because,  the  object  of 
a  transitive  verb  is  in  the  objective  case;  corrected, 
"  He  struck  me."  "  The  boys  was  absent."  In  this 
sentence  "  was  "  is  wrong;  its  form  to  denote  num- 
ber is  wrong ;  should  be  were,  in  the  plural,  because 
its  subject  "  boys  "  is  plural,  and  a  verb  must  agree 
with  its  subject  in  number;  corrected,  "The  boys 
were  there."  "  Sugar  tastes  sweetly."  In  this  sen- 
tence "  sweetly  "  is  wrong;  it  is  the  wrong  word; 
should  be  sweet,  an  adjective,  instead  of  "  sweetly," 
an  adverb;  because  it  belongs  to  the  noun  sugar; 
correctpd,  "  Sugar  tastes  sweet."  "We  ought  to  al- 
ways try."  In  this  sentence  "always"  is  wrong; 
its  position  is  wrong ;  should  be  after  "  ought,"  be- 
cause an  adverb  should  not  come  between  the  parts^ 
of  an  infinitive ;  corrected,  "  We  ought  always  to 
try."  "  Let  every  pupil  do  their  duty."  In  this 
sentence  "  their  "  is  wrong ;  its  form  to  denote  num- 
ber is  wrong ;  should  be  his  in  the  singular,  to  agree 
with  its  singular  antecedent,  "  boy,"  because  a  pro- 
noun agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  number;  cor- 
rected, "  Let  every  pupil  attend  to  his  duty." 

A»  y.  Maxwelit  Rochester,  Pa, 

Starting  a  School  Library — Messrs,  Editors  : 
As  the  subject  of  Literary  Culture  is  receiving  some 
attention  in  your  excellent  magazine,  I  will  give  you 
the  result  of  experimenting  upon  plans  suggested  by 
reading  Prof.  Westlake's  article  in  a  late  number  of 
The  youmal.  When  I  entered  the  school  in  which 
I  am  now  teaching,  I  found  that,  although  my  pu- 
pils were  naturally  bright  and  promising,  their 
literary  taste  was,  to  say  the  least,  questionable. 
However  attractively  the  dry  bones  of  history  were 
clothed,  they  rattled  ominously  and  forbiddingly.  It 
made  them  weary  to  contemplate  reading  a  book  of 
travels,  while  poetry  was  quite  beneath  their  notice, 
and  quite  as  intelligible  as  so  much  Greek  or 
Choctaw.  What  to  do  to  change  the  current  of 
their  taste  was  to  me  a  sore  puzzle.  However,  to 
prepare  the  way,  I  placed  upon  our  "  what-not"  in 
the  school-room  all  the  books  I  had  with  me ;  and  if 
any  feelings  of  sadness  crossed  my  mind  at  the 
thought  of  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  my  pupils 
— for  I  hold  the  philosophy  that  books,  like  friends, 
must  be  appreciated  in  order  to  secure  to  them  ten- 
der and  careful  treatment — I  took  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  what  was  my  loss  might  be  their  gain. 
A  curious  glance  into  some  of  my  books  aroused 
their  interest.  Acting  upon  this  feeling,  I  inciden- 
tally expressed  a  wish  that  it  were  possible  we  might 
secure  a  small  school  library.  To  my  extreme  sur- 
prise  and  pleasure,  this  idea  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived, particularly  amongst  my  "  big  boys ;"  and 
constituting  ourselves  a  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  we  went  to  work  to  accomplish  the  end  de- 
sired. This  brought  to  light  an  unforeseen  difficulty. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  but  that  every  parent 
would  heartily  cooperate  with  me  in  this  project; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  majority  of  the  parents,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  directors,  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure.  They  did  not  want  their  children  to 
read;   it  would  simply  be  inculcating  habits  of  idle* 
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ness.  However,  some  of  them,  (Heaven  bless  them !) 
encouraged  me  with  kind,  appreciative  words,  and 
more  substantial  aid ;  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
overcoming  difficulties  ad  infinitum ^  we  succeeded. 
And  to-day  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  our  un- 
pretentious little  school  library  about  forty  volumes 
of  select  works  for  the  young,  and  of  'knowing  that 
each  day  increases  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the 
books  at  their  command.  Our  Citizens  are  also 
quite  as  much  interested,  and  desire  that  this  should 
be  the  foundation  not  only  of  a  school  but  also  of  a 
town  library.  A.  M.  E. 


Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. — ^We  are  in 
receipt  of  a  pamphlet  from  the  Educational  Bureau, 
relative  to  drawing  in  the  public  schools ;  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  This  work  appears  to 
be  rather  preparatory  than  practical  in  its  suggestions, 
and  displays  thorough  research  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  European  art,  as  a  precedent  for  us  to  follow 
in  this  country. 

Drawing  is  quoted  as  "the  alphabet  of  art !"  If  so, 
we,  as  a  people,  are  yet  in  the  very  infancy  of  art.  It 
^appears  that  the  first  grand  step  in  the  direction  of 
progress  would  be  the  further  education  of  our  teach- 
ers in  this  department,  in  which  they  are  notably  un- 
skilled, drawing  not  yet  being  a  requisite  qualification 
for  teaching.  It  should  then  be  taught  in  all  grades 
of  schools ;  in  an  elementary  manner  in  the  lower 
departments,  and  upon  more  scientific  principles  in 
higher  classes ;  the  high  school  being  the  present  cul- 
mination of  study.  This  would  prepare  the  way  for 
the  later  establishment  of  a  public  school  of  art, 
where  a  more  advanced  technical  and  artistic  educa* 
tion  might  be  afforded.  Primarily,  the  formation  of 
letters,  numerals,  straight  and  curved  lines  should  be 
adopted ;  for  the  grammar  school,  map-drawing,  the 
transcription  of  delineated  models  and  geometrical 
figures.  In  the  high  schools  the  pupil  should  be  led, 
accordingto  his  development  or  talent,  to  the  pursuit 
of  object  or  perspective  drawing,  and  to  the  execu- 
tion of  draughts  adapted  to  different  trades,  such  as 
architecture,  engineering,  surveying,  or  ship-build< 
ing.  There  is  scarcely  any  department  of  manufac- 
tures that  does  not  first  require  the  sketching  of  a 
design,  and  it  thus  becopies  desirable  for  every  arti- 
san to  possess  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  pen  or 
pencil. 

The  eye  and  hand  need  equal  education  with 
the  ear  or  any  other  perceptive  organ.  Music-  is 
now  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  schools,  and 
we  look  hopefully  for  the  speedy  introduction  of  the 
more  useful  pursuit  of  drawing.  Its  first  practice^  not 
being  essentially  a  study,  would  be  a  recreation  from 
mental  exertion,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  school 
exercises.  Ascending  to  higher  grades,  it  would 
prepare  the  pupil  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  practi- 
cality.— Montrese  Republican, 

Scolding  in  School. — If  there  is  one  thing  inci. 
dent  to  school  afflictions  more  deserving  of  universal 
execration  than  all  others,  it  is  scolding.  The 
teacher  who  indulges  in  this  luxury  degrades  him- 
self, his  profession  and  his  school.  Better  a  thou- 
sand times  punish  a  boy,  suspend  him  from  school,  do 
many  other  things,  than  to  scold.  Where  scolding 
is  rampant,  school  government  cannot  exist.  Both 
self-government  and  pupil-government  are  out  of  the 
question.  They  are  crucified,  dead,  and  buried. 
The  weakest  way  to  express  dislike,  to  reprove,  to 
enforce  discipline,  or  to  do  any  good  thing,  or  to 


correct  any  evil,  is  scolding.    A  scolding  parent  and 
a  scolding  teacher  are  two  of  the  severest  afflictions 
sent  upon  children.     It  is  soul-torture.     It  snaps  the 
affections  of  the  child,  it  is  a  slow  poison,  it  inexn. 
berates  the  spirit,  it  demon iates  the  soul,  and  makes 
a  cynic  of  an  otherwise  buoyant,  free  and  elastic 
mind.     This  soul-hammering  bruises  and  manges 
the  divine  form  a  hundred  times  more  inhumanly 
than  all  rods,  and  sprouts,  and  hits,  and  knocks,  and 
peltings,  and    hidings,  and  raw-hidings  could  the 
body.      Away  with  scowls,  and    howls,  and  mad 
eyes,  and  facial  contortions,  and  badinage,  and  law- 
less tongues,  about  pupils  in  schools.     There  is  t 
better  way.    Find  it^-^West  Virginia  Monthly, 

Mispronunciation. — It  is  possible  that  some  one 
who  reads  the  title  of  this  article  may  find  himself 
guilty  of  failing  to  pronounce  ci  like  sh  in  shun.  I 
find  that  my  lady  friend,  who  is  very  precise  in  her 
language,  will  persist  in  accenting  Hiquette  on  the 
first,  instead  of  the  last  syllable.  My  good  minister, 
who  has  the  greatest  aversion  to  anything  wrong,  was 
greatly  surprised  when  I  mildly  suggested  to  him  that 
aspirant  should  be  accented  on  the  penult,  while  my 
musical  niece  mortified  me  the  other  evening  by  pro- 
nouncing finale  in  two  syllables.  I  heard  my  geo- 
logical friend  the  other  day  explaining  the  subn- 
dences  of  the  earth's  crust,  but  he  should  have  ac- 
cented the  second,  instead  of  the  fiist  syllable.  The 
same  mistake  happened  the  other  day  to  my  friend, 
the  president  of  the  Reform  Society,  who  spoke  of 
the  vagaries  of  certain  persons,  by  accenting  the  first, 
instead  of  the  second  syllable.  He  also  annonnced 
that  I  would  deliver  an  address  that  evening;  but  I 
knew  it  was  not  polite  to  tell  him  to  accent  the  last 
syllable.  My  boy  says  that  he  left  school  at  receiSt 
accenting  the  first  syllable,  and  he  was  loth  to  believe 
that,  whatever  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  should  be 
accented  on  the  final  syllable.  Then  my  friend,  the 
president  of  the  Debating  Club,  who  is  a  great  stu- 
dent of  Cushing's  Manual,  tells  us  that  a  motion  to 
adjourn  takes  the  precedence  by  accenting  the  fiist, 
instead  of  the  second  syllable.  My  other  lady  friend 
says  that  she  lives  in  a  house  having  a  cupelaw.  She 
should  consult  the  dictionary  for  that  word.  But  I 
will  close  by  remarking  that  my  legal  friend,  who  is 
very  scholarly,  always  accents  coadjutor  on  the 
second,  instead  of  the  third,  where  the  accent  right- 
fully belongs. — Cor,  N  E,  Journal  of  EducoHem, 

A  Lecturb  (Serio- Comic), — ^In  promulgating  year 
esoteric  cogitations,  or  articulating  your  superficial 
sentimentalities  and  amicable,  philosophical,  or  psy- 
chological observations,  beware  of  platitudinous  pon- 
derosity. Let  your  conversational  communications 
possess  a  clarified  conciseness,  a  compacted  compre- 
hensibleness,  a  coalescent  consistency^  and  a  cSon- 
catenated  cogency.  Eschew  all  conglomerations  of 
flatulent  garrulity,  jejune  babblement  and  asinine 
affectation.  Let  your  extemporaneous  descantings 
and  unpremeditated  expatiations  have  intelligibility 
and  veracious  vivacity,  without  rhodomontade,  or 
thrasonical  bombast.  Sedulously  avoid  all  polysyllabic 
profundity,  pompous  prolixity,  psittaceous  vacuity, 
ventriloquial  verbosity,  and  vanilo<|uent  vapidi^. 
Shun  double  entendreSt  prurient  jocosity  and  pestifer- 
ous profanity,  obscurant  or  apparent.  In  other 
words.  Talk  plainly,  briefly,  naturally,  truthfully,  pure- 
ly. Keep  from  "slang;**  dou*t  put  on  airs;  say 
what  you  mean ;  mean  what  you  say.  And  don't  use 
big  words, — Hagerman, 
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Corporal  PunishmknI*. — Editor  Journal:  Chi- 
cago has,  for  two  years,  bad  inscribed  upon  its  school 
banner,  "Corporal  Punishment  permitted  but  not 
practiced."  During  the  last  year  but  two  or  three 
teachers  have  used  the  rod,  and  the  cases  do  not  ex- 
ceed six  in  all.  After  this  trial  Supt.  Pickard  says : 
'*  Resting  upon  the  success  of  the  past  year,  our 
teachers  have  made  another  year's  trial,  and  we  are 
able  to  report  the  following  results  :  Order  is  as  good 
as  ever  before;  Obedience  has  been  prompt  and 
cheerful ;  willful  disobedience  and  malicious  conduct 
have  been  less  frequent  than  in  any  previous  year ; 
suspensions  for  malicious  misconduct,  which  the  ad« 
vocates  of  corporal  punishment  so  much  dread,  have 
diminished  under  the  trial."  (Chicago  School  Report, 
l874»  P-  43  *^  ^^^0  This  jreport,  coming  from  such 
a  source,  is  worthy  of  most  careful  and  serious  con- 
sideration.— J.  N,  Fradenburgh^  Mansfield,  Pa* 


^ 
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EpRIE  CITY.— We  gather  the  following 
^  items  of  information  from  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the 
City  of  Erie  for  the  year  1873-4: 

Receipts,  186,634.16  ;  expenditures,  ^76,- 
320,51.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  78,  including  special  teachers  of  French, 
music  and  drawing.  Number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled for  the  year  was  3,919,  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  enrollment  of  last  year  of  61 7. 

Teachers^  Insntute, — The  institute  was  well  at- 
tended; twenty  sessions  were  held,  and  the  line  of 
management  was  in  the  direction  of  general  culture 
and  the  usual  details  of  school-room  studies  and  the 
difficulties  of  government.  The  institute  has  always 
proved  a  valuable  aid  in  bringing  about  uniformity ^in 
methods,  and  in  giving  to  the  members  higher  ideas 
of  the  teachers'  calling. 

Evening  Schools.  —  Excepting  the  Mechanical 
Drawing  school,  and  No.  10,  the  evening  schools 
were  poorly  attended,  as  shown  in  the  "comparative 
statement,"  No.  2  making  an  average  of  46  on  an  en- 
rollment of  263,  and  No.  7  an  average  of  43  on  an  en- 
rollment of  167.  It  does  not  seem  a  wise  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  keep  up  a  school  of  any  kind  when 
inegularity  is  its  most  noticeable  feature.  The  Me- 
chanical Drawing  school  was  organized  in  October, 
and  kept  open  136  evenings.  Most  of  the  time  there 
were  three  classes,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
session  the  third  class  was  discontinued.  Two  les. 
sons  a  week  were  given  to  each  section  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Ludwig,  who  has  shown  by  his  hold  on  his  pupils, 
and  the  advancement  made  by  them,  that  he  is  well 
qualiBed  for  the  special  work  placed  in  his  hands. 

German  Schools. — During  the  year  the  enrollment 
in  these  schools  was  748,  with  a  yearly  average  of 
530;4-  Considerable  can  be  done  fgr  them  in  the  way 
of  improvement,  by  closer  gradatiop  and  more  uni- 
form methods  of  instruction. 

Drawing.-^The  successful  introduction  of  drawing 
mto  all  the  departments  is  a  cause  of  congratulation. 
The  plan  was  to  have  the  regular  teachers  meet  in 
sections  from  time  to  time,  and  receive  instruction 
from  the  special  teacher.    After  a  scries  of  lessons 


had  been  given,  the  teachers  were  required  to  begin 
with  their  schools.  The  results  are  almost  tt  sur- 
prise, as  shown  by  examination-work  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  board.  No  feature  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction has  proved  more  popul&r  with  patrons  and 
pupils.  The  value  of  drawing  as  an  educational 
force  is  no  longer  questioned  by  any  one  who  has 
given  the  subject  careful  investigation. 

Gradation^ — In  last  year's  report  this  question  was 
quite  fully  discussed,  with  the  intention  of  showing 
the  necessity  of  having  elasticity  in  the  plan  of  grada- 
tion. No  question  of  the  year  has  received  so  much 
attention  from  educators.  A  few  prominent  educa- 
tors still  cling  to  the  rigid  system  of  yearly  promo> 
tions;  but  the  practical,  progressive  minds  appear  to 
agree  that  the  element  of  elasticity  is  of  vital  imjport- 
ance  in  a  system  of  graded  schools.  In  the  schools 
of  Erie,  the  pupil  sees  before  him  the  door  of  promo- 
tion standing  open,  welcoming  all  to  pass  through 
when  competent. 

Patrons. — The  interest  of  palroms  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  has  neVBr  before  been  so  strongly 
manifested.  Friendly  visits  to  the  school-room  have 
increased  in  number,  and  the  cooperation  of  parents 
with  the  teachers  in  matters  of  discipline  has  been 
more  ready  and  positive.  The  school  needs  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  the  patron,  and  how  to  bring  the 
school  nearer  to  the  home  in  sympathy,  and  personal 
attention,  is  one  of  the  important  questions  that  con- 
cern the  farther  progress  of  the  schools. 

Discipline. — The  schools  have  made  progress  in 
management.  Some  of  the  departments  are  models 
in  cheerfulness,  obedience  and  application  to  study. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  depends  mainly  on  the 
teacher.  No  rules  of  the  board  can  supply  a  lack  of 
system,  good-nature  and  firmness,  or  furnish  tact  and 
brains.  School  government  can  be  studied,  and  to  a 
degree  mastered,  as  well  as  arithmetic  or  grammar; 
but  it  is  seldom  studied  by  those,  that  fail  in  it,  though 
it  may  be  thought  about  as  the  great  burden  of  school 
life.  The  teacher  should  aim  not  only  to  govern 
well,  but  easily ;  this  comes  from  systematizing  de- 
tails, and  keeping  each  in  its  place ;  this  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult task,  if  too  much  is  not  attempted  at  once.  The 
departments  that  excel  in  discipline  are  in  the  hands 
of  lady  teachers.  No  pupiUhas  been  formally  sus- 
pended or  expelled  from  the  schools  during  the  year. 

Pupils — Advancement. — The  live  interest  of  the 
large  majority  in  all  school  exercises  and  studies,  is 
shown  in  the  examination  work  of  the  several  terms 
of  the  year.  The  points  of  progress  most  easily  no- 
ticed are  neatness  in  writing,  making  figures,  and 
lesson-work  of  all  kinds ;  drawing,  music,  practical 
grammar,  composition,  business  forms,  business  arith- 
metic and  general  information.  Studying  "to  get 
lessons''  and  answers  is  less  prevalent,  and  studying 
to  understand  and  apply  the  branches  pursued  is  no 
longer  the  exception.  The  desire  "to  go  through 
books  "  is  fast  dying  out. 

High  School. — ^This  department  is  thriving  and 
gaining  continually  in  real  merit  and  in  public  esti- 
mation. The  public  exercises  of  the  students  during 
the  year  gained  a  higher  average  of  standing  than 
those  of  any  previous  year.  Advancement  has  been 
made  in  regularity  of  attendance,  and  in  close  appli- 
cation to  study.  It  is  quite  often  overlooked  that  a 
good  high  school  is  an  influence  that  is  positively  felt 
u-om  the  primary  class  through  the  grammar  schools. 
It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  influence  of  a 
high  school  upon  the  other  schools  is  worth  mora 
than  its  cost. 
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MILLERSVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


DEDICATION  OF  NEW  CHAPEL  BUILDING. 


THE  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville 
has  long  wanted  a  hall  or  chapel  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  students  and  the 
large  audiences  that  are  wont  to  assemble 
there  on  public  occasions.  Sometime  last 
summer  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  to  erect 
a  new  building,  providing  therein  for  a  large 
chapel,  a  suit  of  recitation  rooms,  rooms  for 
public  offices,  a  dining  hall,  &c.  Contracts 
with  skillful  and  experienced  mechanics  were 
at  once  entered  into,  the  work  was  pushed 
rapidly  forward  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  on  Friday,  April  9th,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  audience  of  interested  friends  of  the 
school  and  distinguished  visitors  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  took  place. 

The  opening  prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Westwood,  of  Lancaster.  This  was  followed 
by  an  address  of  welcome  by  Miss  Jane  Eliza- 
beth Leonard,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  lead- 
ing teachers  connected  with  the  school.  Her 
address  was  very  appropriate  and  well  writ- 
ten. Ex-Governor  Pollock  was  the  next 
speaker,  and  the  applause  with  which  he  was 
received  showed  that  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered the  cause  of  education  in  general,  and 
the  Millersville  Normal  School  in  particular, 
were  fondly  remembered.  The  Governor 
made  an  excellent  speech  as  he  always  does. 
Governor  Pollock  was  followed  by  State  Su- 
perintendent Wickersham  who  gave  a  brief 
history  of  normal  schools  and  pointed  out  the 
influences  that  had  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  normal  school  system  of  Penn 
sylvania.  He  added  some  facts  connected 
with  the  founding  and  growth  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Millersville.  Prof.  Edward 
Brooks,  the  principal  of  the  school,  then  de- 
livered an  interesting  address,  showing  how 
the  school  had  risen  from  a  small  beginning 
to  its  present  important  position  as  the  largest 
and  most  influential  normal  school  in  Amer- 
ica. Prof.  Brooks  also  read  numerous  letters 
from  invited  persons  giving  reasons  why  they 
could  not  be  present  and  wishing  the  school 
continued  prosperity. 

The  Lancaster  papers  made  full  reports  of 
the  proceedings.  We  take  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  new  buildings,  slightly  altered, 
from  The  Express: 

The  new  building  is  a  beautiful  structure,  128  feet 
in  length  and  60  in  width,  and  is  placed  between  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  old  Normal,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  ladies'  and  the  gentlemen's  buildings. 
A  noticeable  feature  is  that  the  new  chapel  connects 


with  these  old  wings  on  every  floor,  the  corridors  run- 
ning to  and  adjoining  it  on  either  side.  The  entire 
frontage  of  the  Normal  School,  as  it  now  stands- 
fronting  the  Millersville  road — ^is  over  300  feet  in 
length,  presenting  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
chapel  building  is  four  stories  in  height,  sarmonnted 
by  a  tower  of  generous  dimensions,  with  handsome 
Mansard  roof.  Inside  this  tower  is  mounted  a  deep, 
rich-toned  bell,  1,000  pounds  in  weight.  On  the  first 
floor  we  And  the  Trustees'  room,  dining-room,  pantij 
and  kitchen.  The  dining-room  contains  14  long  tables, 
with  a  capacity  to  comfortably  seat  jo  persons  each— 
or  nearly  450  persons.  Ascending  to  the  second  stoiy 
by  means  of  a  broad  stair-way — which  continues  the 
same  width,  to  the  upper  stories — we  reach  the  Prin- 
cipal's oflice,  book  room,  (where  students  are  supplied 
with  books,  stationery,  etc.,)  chapel  and  two  recitation 
rooms.  The  Principal's  room  is  commodious  and 
handsome,  finished  in  walnut  and  ash,  and  most  taste- 
fully and  comfortably  furnished.  But  the  centre  of 
attraction  is  the  chapel,  and  we  think  it  will  bear  a 
close  inspection  and  careful  description.  It  has  a 
capacity  to  seat  1,000  persons.  The  stage  is  large 
and  plain — the  front  being  formed  of  alternate  stript 
of  walnut  and  ash,  to  correspond  with  the  wainscot- 
ing and  the  benches.  At  either  end  of  the  stage  is 
a  substantial  walnut  railing,  and  the  speaker's  desk 
secretary's  table,  chairs  and  other  furniture  are  also  of 
solid  walnut.  The  room  has  14  large  windows— 24 
panes  of  glass  each — and  each  window  has  inside 
shutters.  The  apparatus  for  lighting  at  night  consists 
of  five  very  handsome  bronze  chandeliers,  one  large 
one — having  twelve  lights — in  the  centre,  and  a 
smaller  chandelier,  with  six  lights,  in  each  comer  of 
the  room.  The  frescoing  has  been  done  by  our  well- 
known  artist,  Mr,  Louis  Reingruber,  who  has  cer- 
tainly added  new  laurels  to  his  already  enviable  fame. 
On  either  side  of  the  stage  are  beautiful  life-sire 
figures,  representing  "Clio"  and  «* Urania."  The 
ceiling  is  varied  with  classic  busts  and  symbolic  de- 
signs. Looking  down  upon  the  stage  is  the  face  of 
Shakespeare,  the  matchless  genius ;  to  the  left,  $ir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  prince  of  science;  next,  Horace 
Mann,  America's  greatest  educator,  whose  purity  of 
life  was  as  noted  as  his  ability ;  to  the  right  the  noble 
face  of  Thomas  H.  Burro wes  looks  down  upon  you; 
further  on,  the  face  of  Mary  Somerville,  a  great,  good 
and  intellectual  woman ;  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Mount  Holyoke  seminary;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  busts  of  Washington  and  JeflFerson— 
the  first  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  second  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
whole  design  is  beautiful,  and  the  colors  are  so  finely 
blended  as  to  excite  the  admiralion  of  the  most  criti- 
cal. At  the  rear  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  hand- 
some marble  tablet,  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  building  committee  who  reared  this 
monument  of  art,  viz.:  Messrs.  Abraham  Peters,  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Jacob  M.  Frantz,  Jacob  G.  Petere,  An- 
drew M.  Frantz,  George  Levan  and  P.  W.  Hiestand, 
and  to  whose  untiring  energy  and  good  judgment  the 
building  owes  much  of  its  beauty  and  convenience. 

Above  the  principal's  office  are  the  library  rooms 
of  the  large  and  flourishing  societies  of  the  school— 
the  Page  and  the  Normal ;  and  above  these  and  the 
chapel — ^the  height  of  the  chapel  being  two  stories- 
are  twelve  recitation  rooms  of  various  sizes,  each  one 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  class  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  students,  and  others  many  more.  These  rooms 
are  now  in  foil  use.  They  are  finished  in  oak,  and 
are  provided  with  a  plenitude  of  blackboard  sar&ce. 
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The  natural  science  room  has  large  cases  filled  with 
the  apparatus  pertaining  to  that  department — some  of 
the  instruments  having  been  imported  at  great  cost 
from  Germany,  where  Prof.  Baker,  now  of  the  Nor- 
mal, learned  their  use.  The  geography  rooms  con- 
tain the  Utest  outline  maps;  mathematical  apparatus 
(including  a  surveyor's  transit,  etc.,j  may  be  found 
in  the  rooms  assigned  to  that  bran  en  of  study ;  the 
room  for  book-keeping  is  furnished  with  new  desks 
of  an  approved  pattern ;  the  drawing  and  penman- 
ship room  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  furniture ; 
in  short,  the  rooms  for  all  the  departments  of  study 
are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  particular  classes 
to  recite  in  them.  , 

Mr.  L.  B.  McOees,  agent  for  T.  A.  Bancroft  & 
Co.,  of  512  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  furnished  the 
university  settee  for  the  chapel,  as  well  as  the  conve- 
nient and  neat  Gothic  Triumph  desks  for  Prof.  Lyte*s 
class-room. 

The  old  chapel  and  recitation  rooms  have  been 
turned  into  students'  rooms,  by  which  accommoda- 
tions have  been  provided  for  seventy-five  more  stu- 
dents than  formerly.  The  whole  improvement  re- 
flects creditably  alike  upon  those  who  conceived  and 
carried  it  out,  as  well  as  upon  the  mechanics  who  did 
the  work.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  building  is 
about  ;^5o,ooo. 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  our  report,  however, 
without  referring  to  a  large,  plain  marble  tablet, 
which  adorns  the  wall  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  in  the 
old  building,  and  which  bears  upon  its  face  the  names 
of  the  founders  of  this  great  Normal  School — the  men 
who  stood  by  it  when  it  took  courage  to  do  so — when 
personal  risk  and  even  sacrifice  of  means  was  called 
for.  The  inscription  is  as  follows:  "Founded  in 
1854 :  Barton  B.  Martin,  Jacob  R.  Barr,  John  Brady, 
jr.,  Daniel  S.  Bare,  Jonas  B.  Martin,  building  com- 
mittee ;  John  B.  Denison,  architect.'' 


OBITUARY. 


Joseph  M'Carty. — The  Teachers*  Institute  of  the 
Fourth  School  District,  Scranton,  Penna.,  convened 
March  20th,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Joseph  McCarty,  adjourned  without  transacting 
the  usual  business.  Prof.  Roney  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepaie  for  publication  the  subjoined  pre- 
amble and  resolutions : 

Whereas^  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove 
from  our  midst  our  esteemed  co-laborer,  Joseph  Mc- 
Carty, at  a  time  when,  after  a  successful  course  of 
studv  at  Cornell  University,  he  had  commenced  to 
display  the  rich  treasures  of  a  well  stored  miiid;  and. 

Whereas^  We  deem  it  desirable  to  record  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  noble  traits  that  adorned  his  charac- 
ter, his  unselfishness,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  in- 
flexible fidelity  to  truth. 

Resolved^  That  this  corps  of  teachers  has  lost  an 
able  member;  one  who,  in  the  brief  period  during 
which  he  has  been  associated  with  us,  has  by  his  gen- 
tle manners,  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
>  and  varied  intellectual  acquirements,  won  our  entire 
respect  and  esteem.   . 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  surviving  and  sorrowing  mother,  in  this,  the  hour 
of  affliction,  for  the  irreparable  loss  of  an  affectionate 
and  gifted  son ;  next,  to  those  relatives  who,  by  his  un- 
timely death,  have  lost  a  fond  brother  or  dear  friend ; 
and  lastly,  to  his  pupils,  who  will  henceforth  miss  the 
pleasant  smile  and  the  kind  greeting  of  their  zealous, 
devoted  and  beloved  teacher. 

Resolved^  That  while  bowing  submissively  and  re- 
signedly to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  sin- 
cerely deplore  the  loss  to  our  Institute  of  the  rare 
abilities  of  our  worthy  friend. 

Committee, — Helen  M.  Howell,  Josephine  Warren, 
Maggie  Mofiatt,  P.  F.  Durkan,  and  M.  J.  Lovern. 


<   ♦   ♦ 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  \ 
Harrisburg,  May,  1875.      j 

WE  publish  below  the  able  opinion  of  Judge 
Gordon,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  question  of  the  right  on  the  part  of 
school  directors  to  levy  and  collect  on  real  estate,  for 
school  purposes,  a  tax  of  thirteen  mills  on  the  dollar. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  sustains  the  interpretation  given 
the  law  by  the  School  Department,  and  will  relieve 
hundreds  of  school  districts  in  the  state  from  a  heavy 
weight  of  anxiety,  litigation  and  trouble. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,        \  ^^'"'"^  ^^'^ 
Northern  DUtHct  Supreme  Court,  J  ^^;^^^,.^  q^^ 

CUNNINGHAM  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Appeal. 

Argued  March  18,  1875. 
Gordon.— 
The  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Company  in  its  bill 
in  this  case,  set  forth  inter  alia,  that  it  is  the 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  coal  lands  in  Conyngham 
township,  Columbia  county,  upon  which,  for  school 
purposes  for  the  year  1874,  the  appellants  illegally 
levied  a  tax  of  thirteen  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  the 
valuation  thereof.  Whereas,  by  the  act  of  Assembly 
of  1854,  they  have  authority  to  levy  an  amount  not 
greater  than  that  which  the  law  authorizes  to  be  levied 
for  county  purposes,  to  wit :  ten  mills.    The  court 


below  adopted  this  view  ot  the  case  and  granted  a 
preliminary  injunction  to  restrain  the  collection  of 
the  excess  of  said  taxes  over  ten  mills.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  act  of  1854  compels  us  to  dissent 
from  this  conclusion.  Section  29  of  that  act  requires 
the  county  commissioners  to  furnish  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  school  board  "  with  a  correct  copy  of 
the  last  adjusted  valuation  of  proper  subjects  and 
things  made  taxable  in  the  same,  for  state  and  county 
purposes,  which  said  property,  subjects  and  things 
are  hereby  made  taxable  for  school  purposes,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  This  section  fur- 
nishes to  the  board  of  directors,  a  schedule  of  those 
objects  upon  which  they  may  assess  their  tax.  Now 
it  matters  not  that  certain  articles,  found  in  these  as- 
sessment lists,  are  taxable  only  for  state  and  others 
only  for  county  purposes,  because  all  are  made  taxa- 
ble for  school  purposes  without  distinction. 

The  act  refers  in  general  terms  to  subjects  taxable 
for  state  and  county  purposes  in  order  that  the  valu- 
ations may  be  uniform,  and  that  those  made  for  the 
county  commissioners  become  valuations  for  the 
school  assessments ;  uniformity  is  thus  obtained  and 
expense  avoided.  Nevertheless  these  school  assess- 
ments are  none  the  less  separate  and  independent 
because  based  on  the  county  and  state  valuations. 
Let  us  select  for  example  three  subjects,  pleasure  car- 
riages, lands  and  horses ;  the  first  liable  only  to  state, 
the  second  only  to  county  taxes,  and  the  third  to  both 
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state  and  county  taxes — alU  however,  are  snligective 
to  school  levies  and  for  such  purposes  they  form  a 
separate  and  independent  schedule,  and  the  school 
officer  is  not  bound  to  know  for  which  of  the  above 
named  purposes  they  are  taxable ;  it  is  enough  that 
they  are  taxable  for  either.  Then,  having  the  schedule, 
the  next  inquiry  is,  What  amount  may  be  levied  there- 
on? The  31st  section  of  the  act  of  1854,  furnishes 
the  answer.  ««  The  board  of  directors  «  «  « 
shall  proceed  to  levy  and  apportion  said  school 
tax,  pursuant  to  this  act,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  state  and  county  tax,  authorized  by  law, 
on  all  objects  *  *  *  made  or  to  be  made  taxable  for 
state  or  county  purposes."  Now,  as  the  obvious 
grammatical  structure  of  this  section  requires  that 
the  first  clause  be  immediately  connected  with  the 
last,  and  that  the  middle  one  be  transposed  or  read 
parenthetically,  we  may  arrange  them  thus :  "  Shall 
proceed  to  levy  and  apportion  said  school  tax  on  all 
objects  *  *  *  made  or  to  be  made  taxable  for  state 
or  county  purposes,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
state  and  county  taxes  authorized  by  law." 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  more  definite 
than  this  language.  The  scht>ol  director  says:  I 
have  now  a  lawful  list  of  the  subjects  which  I  may 
tax,  now  what  is  the  amount  I  may  levy  ?  Answer : 
An  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  that  is,  the 
aggregate,  the  sum  total  of  the  state  and^  i.  e,  added 
to  (for  this  conjunction  implies  addition)  the  county 
tax.  We  are,  therefore,  to  take  the  amount  of  the 
county  tax  authorized  by  law  at  the  time  when  the 
school  tax  is  assessed,  now  ten  mills,  and  add  thereto 
the  amount  of  the  state  tax,  in  like  manner  author- 
ized at  the  time  of  said  assessment,  now  three  mills, 
and  their  sum  gives  the  maximum  rate  for  the  school 
assessment. 

According  to  the  construction  contended  for  by 
the  appellee,  the  above  rule  would  apply  only  to 
articles  taxable  for  both  state  and  county  purposes, 
whilst  another  must  be  adopted  for  those  taxable 
only  for  county,  and  a  third  tor  such  as  are  taxable 
only  for  state  purposes.  Thus  the  tax  on  horses 
must  be  thirteen  mills,  upon  lands  ten,  and  upon 
watches  and  pleasure  carriages  three  mills.  The 
objection  to  this  construction  is  that  it  destroys  both 
the  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  a  tax  system  in 
which  both  these  elements  are  important,  and  worse 
than  all,  it  does  not  properly  express  the  legislative 
will-  Again,  if  our  construction  of  this  enactment 
be  not.  correct  how  shall  we  interpret  the  6th  section 
of  the  act  of  April  11,  1862,  Ph:  L.  472,  which 
reads  in  this  wise :  "  The  school  tax  on  all  watches 
ahd  pleasure  carriages  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  on 
the  adjusted  valuation  thereof,  as  upon  other  property 
taxable  by  rate,  in  the  proper  (school)  district. 

Now,  adopt  the  rule  claimed  by  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  as  the  true  one,  and  we  may  well  ask 
what  rate,  and  what  "other  property"  are  here 
meant?  Shall  we  levy  three,  ten  or  thirteen  mills? 
For,  according  to  his  exposition,  the  **  other  proper- 
ty" is  taxable  at  all  these  rates.  Clearly  the  Legis- 
lature of  1862  understood,  as  we  do,  that  the  act  of 
1854  authorized  but  one  uniform  rate  of  assessment 
on  all  property  made  subject  to  school  tax,  and,  with 
that  understanding,  its  enactment  is  free  from  ob^ 
scurity  and  within  the  comprehension  of  the  most 
ordinary  mind.  We  are,  therefore,  the  more  con- 
firmed in  the  adoption  of  this  exposition  because  it  ac- 
cords with  the  legislative  interpretation,  and  because 
it  exhibits  a  coherent,  simple  and  uniform  system. 
.The  decree  of  the  court  below  is  therefore  re- 


versed, at  the  costs  of  the  appellees,  and  the  pre- 
liminary injunction  is  dissolved  and  set  aside. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  writing  is  a 
corect  and  true  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of 
the  school  directors  of  Cunningham  township,  Co- 
lumbia county,  from  the  interlocutory  decree  of  the 
court  below  on  the  complaint  of  the  Locust  Moun- 
tain Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  tenth  day 
of  April,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five. 

}.  A.  J.  CUMHINGS, 

Proth'y  Supreme  Court,  N.  D-  Peiuia. 


MAKING  OUT  REPORTS. 


Directors  have  no  more  important  duty  to 
perform  than  that  of  making  out  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  districts.  This  duty  was  never  so  well 
performed  as  last  year,  and  yet  there  can  be  improve- 
ment. In  a  good  many  reports  the  estimated  value 
of  school  property  in  the  district  was  not  given.  This 
year  let  every  blank  be  filled. 

JUDICIAL  DECISION. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Bradford  county, 
in  the  case  of  Noteware  vs.  The  School  District  of 
Warren  township,  Judge  Dana  held  : 

1.  That  school  districts  are  quasi  corporations, 
with  powers  limited  and  defined  by  statute.  They 
have  only  those  granted  them,  and  such  implied 
powers  as  will  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty. 

2.  The  law  expressly  gives  to  them  the  appointing 
of  teachers ;  prohibits  their  appointment,  except  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board; 
hence  neither  the  board  nor  a  member  of  it  can  dele- 
gate the  appointment  of  a  teacher  to  another ;  and 
such  appointment  by  another,  even  at  the  request  of 
a  member,  is  void. 

3.  A  member  may,  by  himself  or  through  another, 
select  a  teacher;  but  there  is  no  legal  employment 
until  ratified  by  the  board,  and  entered  on  their 
minutes. 

4.  Employment  of  a  teacher  who  has  not  a  valid 
certificate  from  the  county  superintendent,  is  illegal. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


The  following  is  the  act  relating  to  the  election  or 
appointment  of  trustees  for  the  state  normal  schools^ 
passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
now  the  law : 

An  act  to  provide  tor  the  election  and  appointment  of  trostecs 
for  the  state  normal  schools,  and  to  further  r^ulate  dietr 
management : 

Sec,  /.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ef 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Fennsyl' 
vania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  pecu- 
niary and  other  affiiirs  of  each  state  normal  school 
shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  eighteen  trustees, 
twelve  elected  by  the  contributors  or  stodcholders, 
and  six  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Sec,  a, — That  the  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tributors or  stockholders,  shall  be  elected  from  their 
own  number,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  annually. 
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Sec,  J, — That  the  contributors  or  stockholders  t 
shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  select  and  nominate  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  twice  as 
many  persons  as  are  to  be  appointed,  from  whom,  if 
satisfactory  to  him,  he  shall  appoint  the  required 
number  to  act  in  the  board  as  trustees  on  the  part  of 
the  state ;  but  if  the  nominations  so  made  be  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  said  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, he  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Governor,  choose  others  more  suitable. 

Sec.  ^. — That  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  of  the  contributors  or  stockholders 
of  all  normal  schools  now  acting  as  state  institutions, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  contributors  or  stockholders 
of  all  normal  school  associations  applying  to  the  pro- 
per authorities  for  recognition  as  state  normal  schools, 
twelve  persons  shall  be  elecied  trustees  on  the  part  of 
such  contributors  or  stockholders ;  four  to  serve  for 
one  year,  four  for  two  years,  four  for  three  years,  and 
thereafter  only  four  persons  are  to  be  elected  annual- 
ly, to  serve  for  three  years;  and  at  the  same  time  said 
meetings  of  contributors  or  stockholders  shall  nomi- 
nate twelve  persons  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  from  whom,  if  satisfactory,  or  if  not  as 
hereinbefore  directed,  he  shall  appoint  two  trustees  to 
serve  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  two  for  three 
years,  the  nominations  for  all  subsequent  years  being 
limited  to  four,  and  the  appointments  to  two,  to  serve 
for  three  years., 

Sec^  J". — That  seven  trustees  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  and  that,  after  the 
approval  provided  for  in  section  seventh  of  the  act  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  all 
changes  in  by-laws  and  rules  for  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  must  be  approved  by  the  Super- 
indent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  6. — That  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  two 
classes  of  trustees  in  the  board  shall  be  the  same;  but 
it  shall  require  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  trustees 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  to  pass  any  mo- 
tion or  resolution  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
called. 

Sec.  7. — That  all  state  appropriations  made  direct- 
ly to  normal  schools  shall  be  distributed  through  a 
commission,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  on  such  conditions  as  shall  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  do  exact  and  equal  justice  to 
the  several  schools,  and  the  conditions  of  all  such  ap- 
propriations, when  made  to  aid  students  in  becoming 
teachers,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  law  making  them. 

Sec.  8. — That  no  institution  shall  hereafter  be  re- 
cognized as  a  state  normal  school  with  an  indebted- 
ness exceeding  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  property 
belonging  thereto,  nor  without  being  fully  provided 
with  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus,  as  the  law 
requires. 

Sec.  g. — That  no  person  shall  g^duate  at  a  state 
normal  school,  or  receive  a  state  certificate  as  a  prac- 
tical teacher,  unless  by  the  afiirmative  vote  of  four 
out  of  the  five  members  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

Sec.  JO. — That  a  meeting  of  the  principals  of  the 
several  normal  schools  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon 
a  general  course  of  study,  and  arranging  other  mat- 
ters coming  within  their  jurisdiction  as  a  body,  shall 
be  called  at  Harrisburg  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
or  upon  a  request  so  to  do  made  by  three  principals 
of  state  normal  schools. 

Sec.  II. — That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


Blair. — A  good  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  many  of  our  schools. 

Cambria. — A  large  and  enthusiastic  educational 
meeting  was  held  in  Johnstown  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  March. 

Crawford. — The  success  of  the  schools  during 
the  past  winter  was  very  encouraging 

Forest. — Teachers  are  still  becoming  more  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  education. 

Jefferson. — A  number  of  new  school  buildings 
will  be  erected  during  the  coming  summer. 

Juniata. — The  schools  were  never  more  prosper- 
ous. We  have  a  body  of  live,  earnest,  efficient,  and 
faithful  teachers. 

Perry. — "  Spelling  bees''  and  summer  schools  are 
coming  into  operation. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO.  I 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


320 
321 
322 

323 

324 

325 
326 

327 
328 

329 
330 
331 
331 

333 

334 
335 
336 

337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 

343 
344 

345 
346 

347 
348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 
360 

361 

362 

363 
364 
365 


Miss  J.  Reisinger  . 
J.  W.  Morrow   .    . 
J.  E.  Shadle  .    .    . 
George  M.  Miller   . 
Wm.  B.  Miller   .   . 
Miss.C  A.  Brockman 
William  Milvin  .    . 
Edward  W.  Mouck 
L.  C.  Beal   .... 
A.  C.  Burns   .    .    . 
Miss  M.  L.  Carson  . 
Miss  E.  H.  Connelly 
Kate  M.  McMannis 
Miss  P.  Markell  .    . 
David  L.  Zerby  .    . 
Jonah  Winfield  .    . 
H.  T.  Bailey  .    .    . 
EmmaW.   Bushnell 
John  H.  Johnston  . 
Miss  A*  J.  Miller   . 
Harman  ti,  Spence 
Miss  M.  R'.  Taggart 
Miss  J.  M.  Dean   . 
Miss  M.  Radcliff    . 
Miss  G.  B.  Robertson 
Miss  S.  J.  Johnston 
J.  R.   Bailey   .    .    . 
Miss  M.  E.  Merrill  . 
I.  W.  Miller   . 
Frederick  Yake 
Henry  0*Kane 
E.  A.  Sarge   . 
J.  K.  Porter    . 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Lyon 
George  A.  Smith 
H.  Hershberger  . 
Miss  C.  E.  Chums 
James  P.  Graham 
Miss  Lizzie  J.  Kelly 
Samuel  Skillen 
Miss  M.  J.  Hebrajik 
John  H.Johnston  . 
Miss  E.  Zimmerman 
Miss  Retta  McCain 
Miss   Millie  Taylor 
Samuel  M.  Dumm  . 
Amost  Horst  .   .    . 
C.  C.  Emigh  •   •   • 


Meadville,  Crawford  co. 
Loysville,  Perry  co. 
Limestonev'e,  Montour  co 
Cardville,  Washington  co. 
Bedford,  Bedford  co. 
Burgettstown,  Wash'n  co. 


« 


« 
<« 


«< 
<« 
« 
« 


Canonsburg, 
Flatwood,  Fayette  co. 
W.  Middleton,  Wash'nco. 
Claysville,  " 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Taylorstown,  Wash'n  co. 
Monongahiela  City, 
Millheim,  Centre 
Pike  Run, 
Sagamore, 
Montrose,Susquehanna  co 
W.  Middleton,  Wash'n  co. 
Montrose,Susquehanna  co 
McKnightstown,  Adams 
Pittston,  Luzerne  co. 
Wilkesbarre,    «* 
Allegheny  city,  Allegh'y 
Pittston,  Luzerne  co. 
Allegheny,  Allegheny  co. 
Odell,  Washington  co. 
Towanda,  Bradford  co. 
Tippecanoe,  Fayette  co. 
Annville,  Lebanon  co. 
Silvercreek,  Schuylkill  co. 
Delano,  •* 

Coon  Island,  Wash*n  co. 
Mahanoy  City,  Schuylkill 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Zion,  Centre  co. 
Bradensville,  Westm'd  co 
Pleasant  Unity,        " 
Delmont,  Westmoreland 
Parnassus,  *' 

Adamsbur{r»  " 

West  Fairfield, 

Irwin, 

Freeport,  Armstrong  co. 


<« 
« 


« 


(I 


it 


Slate  Lick, 

Epbrata,  Lancaster  co. 

Freeport,  Armstrong  co. 
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Home  of  the  Soul. — "  Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
that  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  gate ;  and,  lo !  as 
they  entered,  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had 
raiment  put  on  that  shone  like  gold.  There  was  also 
that  met  them  with  harps  and  crowns,  and  gave  them 
to  them ;  the  harps  to  praise  withal,  and  the  crowns 
in  token  of  honour.  Then  I  heard  in  my  dream, 
that  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  again  for  joy,  and 
that  it  was  said  unto  them,  <  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord.'  I  also  heard  the  men  themselves,  that 
they  sang  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  *  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sit- 


teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever.'  Now,  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to 
let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and,  behold, 
the  city  shone  iike  the  sun;  the  streets  also  were 
paved  with  gold ;  and  in  them  walked  many  men, 
with  crowns  on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and 
golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withal.  There  were  also 
of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one 
another  without  intermission,  saying,  *Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord ! '  And  after  these  things  they  shot 
up  the  gates  of  the  city;  which,  when  I  had  seen, I 
wished  myself  among  them." — Pilgrim*s  Progress, 


HOME  OF  THE  SOUL. 


From  "Singing  Pilgrim." 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Gatbs.     Per.  Phiup  l^Kxuan. 

I        ,         .      ,      -    ^ 


1.  I.  will    sing    you  a  song 

2.  Oh,  that  home     of  the  soul, 

3.  Oh,  how  sweet     it  will  be 

4.  There  the  great  trees  of  life 


of  that  beau  -  ti  -  ful      land,        The      far      a  -  way 
in  my    vis  -  ions  and  dreams,       Its    bright    jasper 
in  that  beau  -  ti  -  ful      land,         So      free   from  all 
in  their  beau  -  ty  do      grow,     And  the  riv  -  er    of 


f=frw^ 


home 

walls 

sor 

life 


of  the  soul,  Wnereno  storms    ev-er  beat    on  the  glit-ter-ing  strand.  While  the 

I    can  see ;     Till   I       fan  -   cy  but  dim  -  ly  the  veil     in  -  ter  -  venes        Be- 

row  and  pain ;      With      songs    on  our  lips,  and  with  harps  in  our  hands.        To 
floweth      by ;      For  no    deaSi    ev  -  er    en  -  ters  that    ci  -  ty,  you  know.        And 


ter  -  ni  -  ty       roll.     While  the  years 


years     of   e 

tween  that  fair    ci  -  ty  and      me.  Be    • 

meet    one  an  -  oth  -  er    a    -   gain.  To 

noth  -  ing  that    maketh    a       Ue,  And 


-   ter  -   ni  -  ty    roU ; 
tween  that  fair     ci    -    ty  and  me, 
meet    one  an  -  oth  -  er    a  -  gain, 
nothing  that  mak  -  eth  a      lie. 


TiU  I 

With 

For  no 


storms  ev  -  er  beat    on  the    glit  -  ter-ing  strand,  While  the  years  of  e  -  ter  -  ni-ty     roll 

fan  -  cy  but  dim  -  ly  the     veil     in  -  tervenes      Be     -     tween  that  fair  cit  -  y  and    me. 

songs  on  our  lips,  and  with  harps   in  our  hands.    To        meet    one  an  oth- er    a  -  gain, 

death  ev  -  er   en  -  ters  that    ci  -  ty,  you  know.     And      noth  -  ing  that  mak-eth  a       lie. 


The  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper,  and  , 
the  city  was  pure  gold  like  unto  clear  glass  —  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away  —  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  | 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  and  they  sang,  as 


it  were  a  new  song  before  the  throne  —  He  shewed 
me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal.  In 
the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  was 
the  tree  of  life,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for 
Ae  healing  of  the  nations  —  There  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie. — Rtvehtions* 


THE 


JUNE,  187  J. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  SPELLING  BEE. 


BVW.  W,  WOODRUFF. 


A  FEW  years  ago  it  was  asked  by  a 
popular  writer,  in  a  popular  monilily, 
"  Ought  women  to  learn  theaJphabet?"  The 
writer,  quoting  substantially  from  an  ironical 
and  sarcastic  French  author,  Martchal,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Napoleon  I,  told  us 
how  woman  had  suffered  from  tasting  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Had  Ruth 
and  Naomi  been  able  to  read,  a  portion  of 
their  innocence  and  simplicity  would  have 
been  lost,  and  Boaz  would  never  have  mar- 
ried into  the  family.  Neither  the  Spartan 
women,  nor  Lucretia,  nor  Joan  of  Arc,  nor 
the  daughters  of  Charlemagne;  nor  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  five  wives  of  Mohammed, 
ever  puzzled  their  heads  over  a  spelling  book. 
He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Moli^re,  that  a 
female  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
learn  any  thing,  should  affect  ignorance  when 
possible ;  as  knowledge  rarely  makes  men 
attractive,  and  women  never ;  and  settled  the 
whole  matter  by  saying  that  "women  have 
no  occasion  to  peruse  Ovid's  'Art  of  Love,' 
since  they  know  it  all  in  advance." 

But  Higginson  has  been  answered.  Our 
Pennsylvania  women,  at  least,  have  learned 
the  alphabet,  and  the  Spelling  Bee  demon- 
strates that  they  know  how  to  use  it.  While 
men,  here  and  there,  have  done  well,  it 
abundantly  appears  that  women,  without  re- 
gard to  age,  or  previous  condition,  are  their 
superiors  in  ability  to  spell. 

But,  from  an  educational  view -point,  what 
shall  be  thought  of  the  logomania  which  now 


so  universally  prevails  ?  Thomas  K.  Beecher 
says  that  spelling  is  an  innocent  amusement 
that  he  believes  in  spelling  matches,  mum- 
biy-peg,  and  hop-scotch ;  that  for  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  been  asking  for  the  use^  o'. 
spelling,  and  that  he  has  never  heard  an  an- 
swer,  nor  an  attempt  at  an  answer ;  that  no 
one  has  ever  named  a  single  evil  that  would 
befall  us  if  people  should  spell  as  the  spell 
takes  them  ;  that  ii^ru/axn  is  unintelligi- 
ble, the  fault  is  in  the  reader ;  that  life  is 
short,  and  the  field  of  knowledge  vast,  and 
daily  Widening  ;  that  the  only  use  of  a  word 
is  to  carry  its  meaning  i  and  that  "the  body 
is  more  than  raiment  "  "  Take  no  thought 
therefore,  saying,  how  shall  we  spell  eele- 
slaw.  Spell  it  as  you  please,  if  you  only 
know  what  you  mean,  and  make  other  folks 
understand  you."  This  is  certainly  charac- 
teristic, and  in  a  degree  plausible.  But  a 
sine  qua  non.  in  education  is  to  arrest  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  pupil  by  such  means 
as  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  impregnate 
the  mind  with  ideas.  If  this  can  be  better 
done  by  mumbly-peg  and  hop-scotch  than 
by  words,  let  mumbly-peg  and  hop-scotch 
take  prominent  place  in  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, and  in  every  school  room.  But  the 
word  "carries  its  meaning,"  and  this  gives 
it  an  educating  power.  Indeed  the  very  ap- 
pellative. Word,  gathers  into  itself  and  holds, 
potentially,  the  most  exalted  and  comprehen- 
sive conceptions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  ol 
all  the  devices  for  misleading  the  understand- 
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ings  of  men,  no  other  has  proved  so  effective 
as  that  of  establishing  vague  or  fallacious  as- 
sociations in  the  mind  by  the  abuse  of  words. 
Once  the  world  talked  much  and  read  little. 
The  art  of  printing  has  changed  all  this. 
More  and  more  we  read  much  and  talk  little. 
Our, knowledge  of  books  must  come  through 
the  forms  of  the  words.  Years  of  child-life 
are  spent  in  becoming  familiar  with  these 
forms.  In  learning  to  read,  uniformity  in 
orthography  must  greatly  facilitate  acquisi- 
tion. If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  try  to 
read  a  page  of  phonotypic  printing,  or  even 
run  down  a  column  in  the  **  Synopsis  of 
words  differently  pronounced  by  different 
orthoepists,'*  as  given  in  the  introduction  to 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  give  one  reason  why  spelling 
should  be,  at  least,  uniform. 

But  what  of  the  Spelling  Bee  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  calls  attention  to  the  word.  How 
is  it  spelled?  There  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  this  the  question,  How  is  the  word 
pronounced  ?  Then  there  follows,  certainly 
and  naturally,  the  question.  What  does  it 
mean?  and,  incidentally,  the  etymology 
and  proper  use  of  the  word.  When  a  word 
has  arrested  any  one's  attention,  so  that  the 
orthography,  pronunciation  and  definition 
have  been  mastered,  it  will  seem  an  old  and 
interesting  acquaintance  wherever  met.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  orthographical 
revival,  thousands  of  persons  have  felt  a  new 
interest  in  words,  and  have  received  an  im 
pulse  toward  observation,  discrimination 
and  culture,  that  will  make  every  book, 
newspaper  and  handbill  they  read,  and  every 
lecture  or  discourse  to  which  they  listen 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  more 
interesting ;  for  it  is  a  common  experience 
that  a  word  which  has  fully  arrested  our  at- 
tention is  often  seen  and  heard  thereafter. 
The  word  had  been  within  the  range  of  our 
vision  before,  but  we  had  no  eye  to  see  it. 
It  had  been  pronounced  within  the  range  of 
our  hearing,  but  we  had  no  ear  for  it.  See- 
ing we  did  not  see^  and  hearing  we  did  not 
'  hear.  How  much,  then,  has  the  life  long 
pleasure  of  thousands  been  augmented  by 
these  spelling  bees.  Pronouncing  Bees  have 
already  been  inaugurated,  and  these  may  be 
followed  by  defining  or  dictation  bees;  in 
which  persons  shall  compose,  impromptu,  sen- 
tences containing  one  or  more  given  words. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  edu- 
cation to  see  public  amusements  taking  an 
intellectual  character.  A  few  persons,  proba- 
bly, need  more  physical  exercise.  Let  them 
seek  it  in  all  proper  ways.     But  the  people 


generally  need  a  more  thorough  awakening 
of  their  intellectual  powers;  and  this  is 
greatly  promoted  by  this  constant  discussion 
and  examination  in  regard  to  words,  which 
is  now  heard  in  cars,  in  bar-rooms,  and  on 
the  street. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  people  will  be 
greatly  enlarged,  and  purity  and  propriety  of 
speech  greatly  promoted.  A  vocabulary  is 
the  great  want  of  children.  They  have  more 
ideas  than  words.  Most  people  accomplish 
their  earthly  pilgrimage  with  only  a  partial 
knowledge  of  not  more  than  one  or  two 
thousand  words.  These  they  pronounce  and 
use  as  their  fathers  did,  without  much  dis- 
crimination or  variety.  But  there  is  such  a 
connection  between  language  and  thought— 
between  the  words  used  and  the  emotions 
awakened  in  the  mind  by  their  use — that  all 
lovers  of  "the  good  and  the  beautiful  *'  will 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  tends 
to  promote  purity  of  speech. 

Milton,  writing  from  Florence  in  1638, 
to  one  of  his  Italian  friends,  said  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  thought  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance, whether  the  language  of  a  people  be 
pure  or  corrupt,  and  what  is  the  character  of 
their  daily  speech-7-that  it  was  his  belief  that, 
whenever  a  language  becomes  inaccurate  and 
vicious,  the  degeneracy  of  it  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  downfall  of  the  state,  and  a  de- 
graded and  inglorious  condition — for  when 
there  is  a  lazy  or  a  licentious  use  of  words, 
with  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  their  genu- 
ine meaning,  is  not  this,  he  asks,  one  of  the 
plain  marks  of  a  people  unprincipled  and 
sluggish,  and  full  ready  for  some  slavery  or 
other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  adds, 
there  never  was  empire  or  state,  which  did 
not  flourish  more  or  less  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple dutifully  cultivated  their  language  and 
upheld  its  character.  De  Maistre,  a  French 
author,  says,  "All  degradation,  whether  in- 
dividual or  national,  is  straightway  an- 
nounced by  a  degradation  exactly  propor- 
tional in  the  language.  How  could  man 
lose  an  idea,  or  even  the  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  an  idea,  without  losing  the  word 
or  the  accuracy  of  the  word  that  expresses  it ; 
and  how,  on  the  contrary,  can  he  have  either 
new  or  better  thoughts  without  its  becoming 
manifest  immediately  in  his  speech  ?' '  Cole- 
ridge might  be  quoted  to  show  that  in  his 
opinion  **  in  no  instance  has  the  false  use  of 
a  word  become  current,  without  some  practi- 
cal ill  consequence  of  far  greater  moment 
than  would, /nW  aspectu^  have  been  thought 
possible.  * ' 

The  history  of  the  English  nation  and  of 
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the  English  language  presents  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  thoughts  above  quoted — 
corruption  of  language  and  of  public  morals* 
ever  answering  to  each  other. 

The  Spelling  Bee,  therefore,  has  our  ap- 
proval ;  since  it  affords  an  innocent  and  stim- 
ulating recreation,  and  greatly  promotes  ex- 
actness and  purity  of  speech,  which  connect 
themselves,  vitally,  with  the  highest  interests 
of  society  and  of  the  commonwealth. 


JOHN  M.  KEAGY,  M.  D. 


BY  S.    S.    HALDEMAN. 


THE  first  part  of  the  family  name  of 
the  distinguished  educator,  John  Mil- 
ler Keagy,  rhymes  "plague.**     The  reader 
is   requested   to   consult  TTie  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  for  May,   1875,  P-  36S~9^ 
also.   Dr.  Mombert's  History  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  1869,  p.  398;    and  Dr.  Bar- 
nard's Journal  of  Education,  1871,  where  I 
have  given  biographical  sketches,  which  will 
be  in  part  reproduced  here.     I  also  called  at- 
tention at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Harrisburg,  in  1865,  to 
the  prominence  given  in  Keagy *s  Primer 
to  •'  Thinking  Lessons,  and  Lessons  in  Gen- 
eralization,** now  called  Object  Lessons.   In 
that  Pestalozzian  Primer,  or  First  Steps  in 
Teaching  Children  the  Art  of  Reading  and 
Thinking,    (Harrisburg,    1827,)  a  child   is 
taught  to  spell  and  read  with  the  first  few 
letters  he  acquires;  but  in  the  introduction 
the  author  advocates  teaching  entire  words, 
"as  if  they  were  Chinese  symbols i*^  that  is, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  let- 
ters, which  involve  such  absurdities  as  mak- 
ing dee-o-jee  (doge)  spell  dog  f  or  aitsh-o-ar- 
ess-e   (choarsy)  horse ^  which  has  neither  o 
nor  e.     The  academy  did  not  include  a  pri- 
mary department,  but  he  taught  a  child  of 
his  own  to  read  by  this  word-method. 

There  are  few  good  proof-readers,  because 
we  read  by  the  word- method,  and  are  not  ac- 
customed to  run  through  a  word,  letter  by 
letter.  Children  miscall  words  for  the  same 
reason,  before  the  entire  forms  are  estab- 
lished in  the  mind,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
daily  efforts  of  the  teacher,  they  aire  con- 
stantly striving  after  the  rational  method. 

In  1826,  having  relinquished  the  practice 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Keagy  opened  a  classical 
institution  in  Harrisburg,  in  a  house  on 
Front  street,  a  few  doors  above  the  bridge ; 
but  a  public  academy  was  soon  after  built  for 


him,  in  accordance  with  his  own  plans,  in 
connection  with  a  previously- built  stone 
dwelling-house,  which  is  standing  on  the 
river  bank  at  the  upper  end  of  the  city. 
Here  the  doctor  lived  with  his  family,  and 
accommodated  a  few  boarders,  anK)ng  whom 
were  Governor  Curtin  and  myself.  Subse- 
quently the  wooden  academic  structure  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Besides  the  classical  languages,  Dr.  Keagy 
knew  Hebrew,  German  and  French.  He 
had  a  taste^for  the  natural  sciences,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  class-books,  he  taught  oi-ally 
in  an  excellent  conversational  style.  Among 
the  books  in  use  were  Colburn's  arithme- 
tics; the  algebras  of  Colburn  and^Bonnycas- 
tle ;  Worcester's  History  and  Historical  At- 
las, 1826;  Leonard's  Literary  and  Scientific 
Class-Book  (1826)  in  the  reading  classes; 
and  on  Sundays,  in  the  family,  the  Scripture 
History  of  Dr  Watts. 

The  school -room  was  arranged  for  one 
hundred  pupils,  fifty  of  each  sex,  separated 
by  a  medial  partition,  composed  of  a  series 
of  long  blackboards,  sliding  vertically  in 
posts  to  the  ceiling,  to  admit  of  turning  the 
room  into  a  single  hall  when  required.  The 
teacher  and  his  assistant  occupied  the  space 
at  each  end  of  the  dividing  blackboard,  and 
had  the  entire  school  in  view.  The  desks 
were  ©13  shaped,  and  accommodated  nine 
pupils  around  the  outside,  with  a  single  desk 
for  the  monitor,  facing  the  opening.  The 
following  diagram  will  suggest  the  arrange- 
ment: 

There  was  a  window  op- 
posite each  desk;  and  on 
the  wall  beside  each  window 
a  blackboard  about  two  feet 
square  was  also  permanently 
fixed.  The  males  occupied 
the  left-hand,  or  north  side 
of  the  room.  A  permanent 
blackboard  was  fixed  be- 
hind the  teacher  (and  per- 
haps another  behind  the  as- 
sistant), to  be  used  when 
classes  were  called  up  for  recitation,  and  for 
the  drawing  lessons.  Dr.  Keagy  was  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  in- 
sisted that  steam  boilers  should  have  more 
fire  surface  than  they  had  in  his  day.  Had 
he  been  brought  up  a  machinist,  I  judge  that 
he  would  have  invented  tubular  boilers,  hav- 
ing had  a  small  copper  model  made,  which 
was  composed  partly  of  tubes  enclosing  the 
water. 

This  great  teacher  was  of  German  extrac- 
tion, and  the  name  of  his  mother's  family 
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was  Litzenberg.  He  was  bom  in  Martic 
township,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  about  the 
year  1795,  ^^^  ^i^d  in  Philadelphia,  January 
30,  1837,  of  consumption.  He  was  buried 
in  Laurel  Hill  cemetery,  section  L.,  lot  191. 
After  teaching  some  years  in  Harrisburg,  he 
was  called  to  the  Friends*  High  School  in 
Philadelphia  (I  think  in  Fourth  street,  be- 
low Chestnut,)  and  when  there  he  was  inter- 
ested in  meteorology,  which  was  attracting 
attention  through  the  efforts  of  Espy,  Dr. 
Hare,  and  others.  At  this  period  the  doc- 
tor was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Management  (or  perhaps  of  Education)  of 
Girard  College — an  evidence  of  his  educa- 
tional standing  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
next  electefl  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  Dickinson  College,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  own  denomination  (the  Method 
ist) ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  act.  After  the 
doctor  became  too  ill  to  teach,  Mrs.  Keagy 
took  a  boarding-house  in  North  Ninth  street 
(some  doors  above  Market,  on  the  west  side), 
where  I  was  an  inmate  in  the  winter  of  1836-7. 

The  Pestalozzian  Primer  was  written  in 
the  evenings  of  1826,  and  its  author  some- 
times tried  the  questions  of  his  thinking  les- 
sons on  his  boarding  pupils,  or  asked  their 
opinion  upon  the  .reading  lessons.  In  181 9 
he  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Balti- 
more Chronicle^  which  he  reprinted  at  Har- 
risburg in  1824,  in  a  pamphlet  of  38  pages. 
He  also  edited  at  Harrisburg  a  weekly  family 
journal,  the  Christian  Monitor y  in  which 
scientific,  horticultural,  and  other  useful  mat- 
ter had  a  place. 

Dr.  Keagy  spent  much  of  his  time  in  pass- 
ing from  pupil  to  pupil,  but  his  constitution 
was  too  delicate  for  the  work  he  imposed 
upon  it.  He  had  a  thin,  intellectual  counte- 
nance, a  high  forehead,  a  curved,  prominent 
nose,  a  musical  voice,  the  pleasant  tones  of 
which  I  can  recall  as  he  explained  some 
**  curious  fact  *'  (an  expression  he  often  used,) 
and  a  firm,  yet  conciliatory  bearing  in  the 
school-room.  He  was  thoroughly  polite, 
considerate,  and  deeply  religious,  without  a 
spark  of  fanaticism. 

Being  in  advance  of  his  age.  Dr.  Keagy 
was  regarded  as  a  visionary.  It  was  supposed 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  about  a 
man  who  could  imagine  that  "  kettles  and 
tongs ''  (in  allusion  to  thinking  lessons)  could 
be  made  useful  in  the  education  of  children  \ 
and  farther,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  his 
belief  that  some  of  us  would  probably  live 
to  start  from  Harrisburg  after  breakfast,  take 
dinner  and  transact  business  at  Philadelphia, 
a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  return  for  sup- 


per !  This  was  not  a  wild  guess,  like  pre- 
dictions  of  balloons  sailing  against  the  wind, 
but  was  based  upon  his  faith  in  railroads,  and 
engines  generating  steam  rapidly  by  means 
of  increased  fire  surface.  In  contrast  with 
this,  it  deserves  mention  that,  at  a  later 
period,  during  Governor  Ritner's  term  of 
office  (1835-9),  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
locomotive  engines  for  the  state  railroad  was 
vetoed,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
proved  that  steam  was  superior  to  horse- 
power on  railroa4s. 

I  remained  in  Dr.  Keagy's  academy  and 
family  about  two  years  (1826-8),  subsequent- 
ly keeping  up  my  acquaintance.  When  he 
departed,  I  was  entrusted  with  the  key  of  the 
room  occupied  by  his  remains,  which,  with 
a  large  concourse  of  friends,  I  accompanied 
to  Laurel  Hill. 

CMckieSy  Fa.y  ist  May,  1873, 


VIEWS  OF  AN  OLD  TEACHER. 


THE  teacher's  profession  has  profited  less 
by  the  experience  of  its  members  than 
any  other.  Men  who  have  grown  old  in  the 
work  of  instructing  the  young  seem  to  be 
backward  in  making  known  the  results  of 
their  observations  and  discoveries ;  and  what 
is  worse  for  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
young  teachers  are  -very  much  inclined  to  ig- 
nore past  experience  in  adopting  methods  of 
instruction.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  smart 
young  men  and  women  fresh  from  a  normal 
school  in  charge  of  a  school  for  the  first 
time  to  treat  almost  with  contempt  the  wise 
suggestions  of  those  who  have  worked  for 
years  in  the  school-room  and  have  learned 
wisdom  from  a  long  series  of  failures  and 
successes.  Just  now  young  teachers  are  apt 
to  have  an  overweening  self-confidence.  The 
cure,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  by  and  by. 

Below  we  present  a  few  extracts  from  recent 
articles  published  in  T?u  Friends^  youmal 
from  the  pen  of  an  old,  a  distinguished  and 
widely-known  teacher,  Benjamin  Halloweli. 
They  present  his  "  views  and  reminiscences 
connected  with  education,'*  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  are  ever  willing 
to  gather  wisdom  from  experience. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

While  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  end  aimed  at 
by  the  laws  of  Illinois^  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
states,  on  compulsory  education  and  truancy — the 
education  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  15  years — I  am  fearful  that  the  means  proposed 
for  securing  that  end  by  these  laws  will  conflict  with 
thofe  principles  of  freedom  and  liberty  which  ar6 
held,  and  should  ever  be,  even  more  sacred  than  life 
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itself.  No  useful  end  for  the  benefit  of  man  can 
possibly  be  attained  by  means  that  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice  and  love. 

Man  cannot  be  legislated  into  morality,  or  into 
such  conduct  as  society  may  think  best  for  him  or 
his.  This  is  impossible.  If  law  could  do  it,  it  would 
already  be  done  by  Deity,  who  does  for  man  every- 
thing^ which  is  compatible  with  that  freedom  of  choice 
on  which  rest  man's  responsibility  and  accountability 
which  in  his  wisdom,  he  saw  proper  to  confer  upon 
man,  without  which  man  would  be  a  mere  machine. 
So  great  are  the  love  and  condescension  of  the  Good 
Father,  that  he  has  given  man  power  to  rebel  against 
himself  and  his  own  laws. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  successful,  take 
man  as  he  is,  and  in  all  efforts  for  his  elevation  and 
improvement,  codperate  with  Deity;  work  from 
within,  not  from  without;  depend  upon  love,  not 
law  or  force. 

PLAY. 

That  is  play,  no  matter  how  severe  the  exercise  or 
labor,  which  is  done  of  one's  free  choice,  and  under 
one's  own  direction  ?  That  is  work,  however  light 
the  employment,  that  is  under  the  control,  direction 
and  authority  of  another.  To  illustrate  my  idea,  I 
will  relate  two  incidents. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  mathe- 
matical teacher  at  Fairhill  Boarding  School,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Maryland,  under  the  care  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  from  1819  to  1821, 
inclusive,  John  McPherson,  from  Jefferson  county, 
Virginia,  was  superintendent.  The  students  had  the 
range  of  some  four  or  five  acres  of  land,  down  to 
the  <*  Branch,"  as  they  there  call  a  sma]l  stream,  in- 
cluding a  clump  of  trees  and  a  thicket.  The  boys 
were  observed  for  several  days  to  be  very  busily  en- 
gaged beyond  the  clump  of  trees,  but  as  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  injured  or  that  would  injure 
them,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

One  day  two  students  came  running  to  the  super- 
intendent,  almost  out  of  breath,  and  called  out,  <*Oh ! 
superintendent,  superintendent,  the  sow  is  in  a  deep 
hole  down  in  the  bounds.  Come  see !"  The  old 
man  went  with  them,  and  on  arriving  there,  he  at 
once  took  in  the  whole  situation.  He  saw  that  they 
had  dug  the  hole  and  got  the  animal  in  it  by  design. 
The  animal  would  weigh  &ome  300  lbs.,  and  the  hole 
was  fully  five  feet  deep,  so  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  no  little  difficulty  to  get  her  out. 

After  reflecting  a  short  time,  he  said :  "  Well,  boys, 
you  have  dug  a  grave  for  the  old  beast,  now  bury 
her."  This  was  a  grand  idea  for  them !  At  it  they 
went,  in  fine  glee,  pushing  in  the  earth  with  spades, 
shovels,  hoes,  paddles  and  shingles,  and  when  these 
were  all  employed,  scraping  in  with  their  feet.  But 
the  "  old  beast "  would  not  stay  buried  !  As  the  boys 
put  the  earth  in  the  hole  on  her,  she  (as  the  shrewd 
superintendent  had  seen,)  would  rise  above  it;  and 
when  the  grave  was  full  she  quietly  walked  out. 

This  was  all  play  to  them.  Whereas,  had  the 
superintendent  ordered  them  to  fill  up  the  hole  they 
had  dug,  in  order  to  get  her  out,  this  would  have 
been  work,  and  would  have  been  entered  upon  with 
a  vtry  different  feeling,  and  it  would  have  required 
much  longer  for  its  accomplishment,  even  if  this 
would  have  been  done  at  all.  Everything  can  be 
moved  pleasantly  and  harmoniously,  if  310U  employ 
the  right  means. 

The  second  incident  to  which  I  referred  is  as  f8l- 
lows :  At  onr  boarding-school  establishment  in  Alex- 


andria, we  kept  as  few  domestics  as  would  perform 
the  ordinary  family  labor;  and  when  there  would  be 
a  fall  of  snow,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  large  extent 
of  brick  pavements  to  clear,  the  front  pavement  being 
95  feet  by  18,  besides  a  great  deal  between  the  two 
buildings,  and  paths  back  of  them,  I  took  it  upon  my- 
self to  have  the  snow  cleaned  off.  I  would  get  up 
early,  a  half-hour  or  more  before  sunrise,  and  collect 
all  the  shovels,  spades,  brooms,  &c.,  that  were  about 
the  premises,  and  place  them  out  of  sight,  but  where 
I  could  soon  get  them  when  wanted,  and  commence 
myself  to  shovel  off  the  snow. 

Very  soon  one  of  the  early  risers  would  come  and 
say :  '*  Mr.  Hallowell,  let  me  have  that  shovel ;"  I 
would  hand  it  to  him  very  pleasantly,  and  get  another 
tool.  Another  student  would  soon  come  and  say, 
**  Benjamin,  let  me  have  that  broom,"  or  whatever  it 
was.  I  would  give  it  to  him,  politely  and  pleasantly, 
and  get  another,  and  so  proceed  until  every  shovel, 
spade,  hoe  and  broom  about  the  establishment  would 
be  employed — "  oven-peal,"  "  coal-rake,"  and  all.  I 
never  gave  up  the  last  implement,  but  kept  it  for  my 
own  use.  When  a  student  would  ask  for  it,  I  would 
tell  him,  "  No,  such  a  student  has  been  working  a 
good  while ;  get  his  shovel."  He  would  go  to  the 
student  I  had  named,  and  tell  him,  *<  Benjamin  said  I 
could  have  this  shovel ;"  and  there  would  generally, 
if  not  always,  be  a  pleasant  struggle  who  should  have 
the  "  privilege  "  of  using  the  tool.  In  this  way,  time 
after  time,  we  got  all  the  pavements  nicely  cleared 
before  breakfast,  the  students  enjoying  it,  and  going 
into  their  meal  in  the  fine  spirits  that  pleasant  exer- 
cise and  the  consciousness  of  doing  something  useful 
give.     This  was  all  play. 

Now,  had  I  taken  an  armful  of  tools  out  at  once, 
and  asked  the  students  to  assist  me  in  cleaning  the 
pavements  of  snow,  some  of  them  most  probably 
would  have  done  so  out  of  regard  to  me,  but  all  the 
animation,  hilarity  and  zest,  would  have  been  want- 
ing. That  would  have  been  work.  As  before  re- 
marked, everything  can  be  moved,  pleasantly  and 
harmoniously,  if  you  will  touch  the  right  spring. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

The  first  experiment  was  in  constructing  an  ice 
pond  and  ice-houses.  There  was  a  small  stream  run- 
ning through  a  thicket  in  a  vavine  nearl\  in  front  of 
the  college  building,  and  a  short  distance  from  it. 
The  students  were  shown  a  nice  place  to  make  a 
"  breast  "  for  the  dam  or  pond,  and  they  were  told  if 
they  would  make  a  dam  and  excavate  an  ice-house, 
they  could  have  a  good  and  convenient  place  to  skate 
the  next  winter,  and  as  much  ice  as  they  wished  withi 
their  drinking  water  the  next  summer. 

At  it  they  went,  class  after  class,  with  as  much  zest 
as  they  could  have  done  to  a  game  of  cricket  or  base- 
ball. It  was  amusing  to  see  the  first  efforts  of  students, 
who  had  never  handled  an  axe  before,  cutting  down^ 
bushes  and  trees  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  hack- 
ing them  all  around ;  and  to  observe  the  awkward* 
manner  in  which  they  would  first  use  a  spade  or 
shovel  in  loading  a  cart.  All  wanted  to  drive  the 
cart,  which  office  they  performed  by  rotation.  They- 
improved  rapidly,  however,  by  experience  and  in- 
struction, in  the  manner  of  using  the  tools,  and* 
finished  the  enterprise  to  entire  satisfaction. 

The  next  experiment  was  with  a  strawberry  bed. 
The  students  were  told  that  if  they  would  prepare- 
the  ground  and  plant  an  acre  of  land  in  strawberry 
vines  and  divide  the  plat  into  two  equal  parts,  they 
might  take  a  choice  of  the  portions,  and  have  all  the- 
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berries  that  grew  on  it,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
they  chose  to  adopt,  the  other  division  to  be  for  the 
family.  They  accepted  this  proposition  also  with  the 
greater  alacrity,  went  at  it  by  turns  in  the  classes  with 
earnestness  under  competent  instructors,  and,  like 
the  ice  pond,  they  completed  it  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned. 

I  became  perfectly  convinced  that  all  the  labor  on 
a  farm  of  150  to  200  acres,  except  perhaps  the  origi> 
nal  breaking  up  of  the  sod,  could  be  performed  by 
70  or  80  students,  under  suitable  and  skilled  instruc- 
tors, without  interfering  with  their  scholastic  studies; 
and  also  most  of  the  farming  implements  made,  if  a 
wheelwright  and  blacksmith  were  among  the  instruc- 
tors with  proper  tact,  so  that  it  would  have  a  relish 
with  the  students,  ultimately,  by  the  competition  it 
would  evoke  even  greater,  because  more  rational, 
than  that  which  attends  college  games.  This  idea 
remains  with  m^  as  an  abiding  conviction ;  and  how 
superior  would  be  the  result!  We  should  then  have 
intelligent  labor — the  article  and  the  artisan  com- 
bined in  the  same  pei-son. 

Such  a  plan,  too,  would  possess  all  the  advantages 
in  the  formation  of  character — independence,  self- 
reliance,  competition,  invention,  etc.,  that  the  college 
games  now  have ;  for  as  we  all  know,  some  one  or 
two  of  the  college  students  at  present  assume  the 
place  of  leaders  or  directors,  so  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  students  are  as  much  under  a  director  in 
the  college  games  as  in  such  industrial  employments. 

WANT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Two  marked  and  sorrowful  results  arise  from  the 
present  mode  of  pushing  the  intellectual  development 
in  college,  to  the  neglect  of  training  the  muscles  to 
some  definite  end,  and  learning  to  use  tools  with  a 
purpose,  while  young. 

Very  few  college  graduates,  cnmparatively,  ever 
ci^g^gc  in  mechanical  or  other  producing  industrial 
pursuits.  The  reason  is  evident  from  controlling 
principles  in  human  nature,  which  we  will  do  well  to 
regard.  From  constitutional  influences  which  tend 
to  self-reliance  and  progress,  and  are  therefore  good, 
it  is  unfavorably  mortifying  to  a  young  person,  after 
having  attained  an  eminence,  or  an  advanced  posi- 
tion, to  be  compelled  to  come  down  or  go  back  again. 
Hence,  after  a  college  graduate  has  obtained  his  di- 
ploma for  success  and  distinction  in  his  collegiate 
performances,  if  he  enters  upon  mechanical  or  manu- 
facturing pursuits,  he  has  to  go  back  and  commence 
at  the  very  A  B  C  of  the  business,  and,  with  all  his 
college  acquirements,  have  the  mortification  of  being 
surpassed  and  thrown  into  the  shade  by  young  and 
illiterate  fellow.workers,  who  had  happily  acquired 
experience  and  training  in  using  tools.  This  humilia- 
tion the  college  graduate  can  rarely  undergo.  Nor 
ought  he  to  be  subjected  to  it.  It  is  unfavorable  to 
him.  His  manliness  and  self-respect  suffer,  and  all 
this  from  no  fault  of  his,  but  from  the  neglect  of  those 
who  had  the  direction  of  his  education.  If  he  had  had 
bis  muscles  trained  and  had  learned  the  general  use 
of  tools  simultaneously  with  his  literary  and  scientific 
studies,  a  very  brief  special  training  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  take  a  respectable  and  remunerative  po- 
sition in  a  manufacturing  establishment  or  other  in- 
dustrial  engagement. 

The  second  sad  result  from  the  present  mode  of 
collegiate  studies  is  the  great  number  of  graduates 
that  become  intemperate.  This,  also,  is  a  result  natur- 
ally to  be  looked  for,  from  the  combination  of  circum- 
.-stances  brought  to  bear  upon  them.     I  was  lately  in* 


formed  that  a  person  who  had  carefully  traced  the 
lives  of  the  graduates  of  some  college,  after  they  had 
gone  out  into  the  world,  ascertained  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  had  died  drunkards!  What  a  sor- 
rowful termination  of  a  life  from  which,  no  doubt, 
much  was  hoped  during  the  sacrifices  that  were  made 
in  order  to  get  the  college  course  completed.  And 
the  thought  is  rendered  sadder  when  we  reflect  that 
the  course  pursued  towards  the  student,  from  want  of 
proper  care  to  adapt  his  education  to  his  wants  and 
circumstances,  tended  to  produce  the  result  of  filling 
a  drunkard's  grave  instead  of  fulfilling  the  high  hopes 
that  had  I>een  entertained  of  him !  It  is  a  sorrowful 
picture,  but  it  is  one  that  should  be  looked  at,  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  practical  lesson  which  it 
plainly  teaches,  thoughtfully  and  carefully  treasured  up. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  "^ 

It  is  believed,  after  thoughtful  examination,  that  at 
an  "Industrial  School,"  under  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  judicious  management,  after  getting  fairly 
into  harmonious  working  condition,  every  young  per- 
son in  the  period  from  7  to  19  years  of  age,  could  re- 
ceive a  good  education,  and  learn  a  useml  trade  by 
which  to  earn  a  livelihoocl  alter  leaving  school,  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  The  two 
years  from  19  to  21  would  suffice,  with  the  prepara. 
tion  already  obtained,  to  study  a  profession,  or  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  special  branch  of  business 
in  which  they  propose  to  engage. 

It  would  require  at  least  twelve  years  for  such  an 
institution  to  pass  through  one  cycle  of  changes,  and 
have  all  its  parts  brought  into  harmonious  working 
condition ;  and  a  still  longer  period  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  in  the 
distribution  of  time,  and  running  the  complicated 
machine  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  beneBt  to  the 
health,  and  the  greatest  profit  from  the  industrial  em- 
ployment, which  experience  alone  can  suggest,  before 
it  could  be  expected  to  become  self-sustaining;  but 
with  that  management  and  tact  which  are  entirdy 
practicable,  there  will  be  a  nearer  and  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  this  condition  every  year,  and  it  is  my 
abiding  belief,  that  the  happy  result  will  ultimately  bie 
attained.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  benefit  would  arise 
from  even  an  approach  to  it.  This,  however,  would 
not  meet  the  general  want.  It  would  interfere  too 
largely  and  unfavorably  with  home  comforts  and  in- 
fluences. Few  parents  would  be  willing  to  have  their 
children  so  long  separated  from  them.  But  for 
orphans,  and  those  children  who  are  destitute  of 
homes,  such  institutions,  under  wise  and  genial  gov- 
ernment, would  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

And  for  a  shorter  period — ^the  number  of  years  ordi- 
narily allowed  at  school — by  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren, like  those  of  the  apostle,  ministering  to  their 
own  necessities,  the  expense  of  education  could  be 
greatly  diminished,  while  the  value  of  their  acquire- 
ments, in  the  combined  intellectual  and  physical  eda- 
cation  and  training  they  had  received,  would  be  in- 
comparably increased. 

Every  young  person  should,  while  gaining  educa- 
tion, acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  or  of  some 
industrial  employment,  to  fall  back  upon,  if  necessary, 
so  as  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  Such  acquire- 
ment would  be  a  great  safeguard,  and  a  means  of 
preservation  from  vice  and  crime  of  a  value  scarcely 
to  be  estimated.  By  statistics  recently  prepared  by 
General  Eaton,  the  present  efficient  Commissioner  of 
£(hication  at  Washington,  it  is  shown,  "that  from 80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  in  New  England  kwt 
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never  learned  any  trade  ^  nor  are  they  masters  of  any 
skilled  labor." 

The  subject  of  industrial  schools  commends  itself 
in  every  feature  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
philanthropists.  Such  change  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation will  necessarily  be  slow.  But  parents  and 
others  similarly  interested,  should  be  impressed  with 
its  importance.  Then  a  commencement  can  be  made ; 
and,  being  once  properly  commenced, although  some 
privations  and  inconvidhiences  will  be  experienced  at 
first,  these  will  gradually  be  overcome,,  and  it  will 
proceed  with  a  greatly  increasing  ratio.  Children 
will  be  healthier  from  the  harmonious  exercise  and 
development  of  body  and  mind,  neither  of  these 
being  overworked  or  under-worked  so  as  to  produce 
deformity,  and  thus  mothers  would  be  furnished  with 
stronger  constitutions,  and  a  general  improvement  in 
the  foundation  of  society  be  established. 

With  the  existence  of  the  public  or  free  school 
system,  in  order  to  render  it  fully  efficient,  there  must 
co-exist  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
to  which  no  one  should  be  admitted  who  has  not 
taught  school  for  at  least  one  term,  so  as  to  realize 
any  existing  deficiency,  and  thus  be  stimulated  to  an 
effort  to  remove  such  deficiency. 


EDUCATION  AT  ITS  SOURCES. 


A  GREAT  deal  is  said,  and  well  said,  and 
a  great  deal  is  done,  and  properly  doqe, 
in  regard  to  the  education  of  children  and 
youth.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  attention 
which  so  important  a  subject  receives,  and  in 
spite  of  the  improvements  in  schools,  public 
and  private,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rising  generation  do  not  exhibit  the  progress 
which  the  efforts  in  their  behalf  should  pro- 
duce.   There  are  exceptional  cases,  in  which 
pupils  appear  signally  to  profit,  and  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  exceptionally  bad 
and  uncultivated  youth,  upon  whose  minds 
and  morals  education  appears  to  make  no 
good  impression  whatever.     There  is  hope, 
however,  even  for  these,  as  they  grow  older. 
And  there  may  be  disappointment  in  regard 
to  the  after  lives  of  good  pupils.     Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  too  many  who  seem  to  make 
only  the  worst  use  of  what  they  have  been 
taught,  and  to  become  more  mischievous 
than  otherwise  through  their  very  advantages. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  partial 
failure  of  education,  since  there  are  causes 
for  all  things.  Education  inside  of  the  school- 
house,  however  excellent  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  imparted,  occupies  but  a  brief  portion 
of  the  pupil's  time.  For  many  hours  of  every 
day,  and  for  two  whole  days  out  of  seven, 
the  pupil  is  away  from  the  school -room,  and 
under  other  influences,  which  go  a  long  way 
towards  shaping  his  character  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  to  ** educate"  him  for  success  in 
life — or  for  failure ;  for  an  honorable  career, 


or  for  one  of  idleness,  and  perhaps  infamy. 
Children  are  "  receptiveness  "  personified — 
always  ready  to  take  and  to  absorb  whatever 
may  be  nearest  them.  They  are  especially 
obedient  to  the  influences  which  habitually 
encircle  them.  They  readily  take  the  tone 
and  color  of  their  surroundings,  and  their 
characters  are  more  dependent  upon  their  as- 
sociations out  of  school  than  upon  anything 
which  they  acquire  in  what  is  technically 
called  education,  whether  secular  or  religious. 

Children  are  everywhere.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  can  speak  that  young  ears  are  not 
open  to  hear,  for  children  are  listeners.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  can  move  that  young  eyes 
are  not  watching  him,  for  children  are  ob' 
servers.  As  listeners  they  are  most  earnest, 
as  observers  most  diligent.  The  world  and 
life  are  new  to  them,  and  they  take  a  great 
interest  in  things  of  which  their  elders  are 
weary,  and  to  which  men  pay  little  heed.  To 
speak  upon  the  parental  charge  is  to  enlarge 
upon  a  theme  the  importance  of  which, 
though  too  much  neglected,  is  still  never  de- 
nied. Another  aspect  of  the  subject  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  family  relations,  though 
less  often  presented.  An  old  writer  says : 
"  Children  should  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most reverence."  Not  simply  by  parents, 
for  love  rules  or  ought  to  rule  in  the  family 
relation,  and  reverence  to  parents  in  the 
household  has  a  stronger  claim  than  rever- 
ence for  children.  Even  in  the  household, 
however,  the  spirit  of  the  maxim  holds  good. 

But — out  of  doors,  in  the  street,  in  the 
places  where  children  hang  like  a  fringe  upon 
their  elders, — ^and  children,  as  above  said, 
are  everywhere, — that  considerate  conduct  to 
children  and  before  children,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  maxim,  should  be  observed. 
This  is  not  because  they  possess  any  claim 
to  the  qualities  that  usually  demand  rev- 
erence, such  as  superior  wisdom  or  power  or 
position ;  but  because  of  their  innocence. 
For  this  they  are  to  be  treated  with  defer- 
ence. If  any  human  creature  has  this  claim 
to  honor,  it  is  the  little  child.  And  if  the 
children  have  it  not,  it  is  because  men  and 
women  have  despoiled  them  of  their  best  pos- 
session of  humanity.  Profane  and  ribald  talk 
before  a  little  child  is  sacrilege  against  the 
innocence  of  childhood.  And  bad  deeds, 
practices  or  habits,  indulged  in  before  chil- 
dren and  youth,  are  acted  blasphemy  against 
the  innocence  and  purity  which  the  child 
should  have,  and  would  have,  if  he  were 
"simple  concerning  the  evil." 

The  profanity  and  obscenity  which  few 
children  wholly  escape  hearing,  and  the  in- 
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toxication  and  violence  which  must  catch 
their  attention,  are  the  causes  of  more  evil 
in  youth  than  any  ordinary  deficiency  of 
education  can  be.  Some  children,  happily 
for  them,  are  disgusted  into  propriety  by 
witnessing  the  evil  of  bad  examples.  Such 
are  the  dull  scholars  above  referred  to  who 
turn  out  better  than  could  have  been  hoped. 
And  some,  of  bright  parts  and  aptness  to 
learn,  turn  their  schooling  to  bad  account, 
under  the  influence  of  evil  example.  While 
dishonesty  is  tolerated  among  men,  if  only 
the  rogue  is  successful  and  evades  punish- 
ment, who  can  wonder  that  accomplished 
and  adroit  young  lads  turn  forgers  and  de- 
faulters? And  while  the  tone  of  much  that 
is  printed  and  spoken  leads  to  a  low  esti- 
mate of  vice,  and  the  details  of  iniquity  scat- 
tered broadcast  are  the  themes  of  wit ;  and 
while  the  novel  and  the  drama  in  too  many 
instances  turn  for  their  interest  upon  crime, 
and  for  their  amusement  upon  sensuality, 
what  marvel  is  it  that  the  shrine  of  youthful 
purity  is  defiled,  and  that  the  education  of 
example  defeats  the  lessons  of  the  school- 
rooms ?  Age  may  or  may  not  deserve  re- 
spect ;  but  for  the  hope  of  the  future,  "chil- 
dren cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  rev- 
erence : ' '  meaning  by  this,  that  all  persons 
should  be  unusually  considerate  of  their  con- 
duct and  of  their  words  before  children,  for 
children  are  innocent  before  they  are  cor- 
rupted, and  are  educated  to  good  or  bad, 
more  by  the  living  examples  set  before  them, 
than  by  the  book  lessons  taught  them  at 
school.  Phila.  Ledger. 


OCCASIONAL  EXERCISES, 


MARY   H.    LEONARD. 


AMONG  the  "School  Entertainments" 
of  many  schools  may  be  found  exercises 
not  intended  for  public  days,  but  which  are 
both  entertaining  and  profitable  to  the  pupils 
themselves,  because  they  awaken  mental 
activity  and  yet  give  variety  to  the  routine 
of  school  work.  I  remember  the  pleasure 
which  some  of  us  took  in  a  simple  exercise 
given  by  one  of  my  early  teachers.  Several 
words  were  given  to  us,  whose  meanings 
seemed  unrelated,  and  we  were  told  to  con- 
struct a  good  reasonable  sentence  embodying 
these  words.  It  gave  us  no  new  knowledge, 
that  I  know  of,  but  it  did  do  something  to 
awaken  in  us  ingenuity  and  quickness  of 
thought. 
.  Of  course,  the  great  value  of  the  school- 


work  depends  on  the  regular  daily  lessons, 
and  much  time  cannot  be  given  to  exercises 
like  this.  But,  although  no  one  could  live 
upon  cake  compounded  wholly  of  spices,  yet 
this  furnishes  no  argument  for  the  entire  ab 
sence  of  spice  in  our  cookery.  Anything 
which  makes  the  school  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ant, if  it  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  work 
of  the  school  and  so  pernicious  to  it,  must  be 
helpful.  In  many  schools  it  is  customary  to 
give  one  school  session  of  each  week  or  each 
fortnight  to  exercises  of  a  varied  character. 
Some  of  these  call  out  the  very  best  thought 
of  many  of  our  teachers.  If  they  could  be 
written  out  and  published,  other  schools  and 
other  teachers  could  sometimes  get  great 
help  from  them. 

In  one  school  of  my  acquaintance,  one  of 
the  hours  of  a  "Wednesday  afternoon"  was 
profitably  spent  in  writing  telegraphic  dis- 
patches. When  written,  they  were  read,  and 
the  teacher  showed  the  scholars  which  were 
the  best,  because  most  concise  and  compre- 
hensive. 

In  some  of  our  upper  village-schools,  it  is 
possible  to  awaken  thought  and  develop  ex- 
pression among  the  older  pupils  by  school 
discussions.  The  ordinary  school  recitations 
give  some  opportunity  for  these,  but  some- 
times it  is  not  easy  to  take  time  enough  for 
the  recitation.  The  success  of  a  discussion 
must  depend  largely  on  the  subject  which  is 
chosen.  That  must  be  within  the  child's 
comprehension,  and  something  in  which  he 
feels  an  interest.  What  kind  of  animal  is 
the  best  pet,  and  why  ?  Do  we  enjoy  a  pleas- 
ure most  when  looking  forward  to  it,  or  when 
looking  back  upon  it  ?  What  kinds  of  sub- 
stances are  suitable  for  our  clothing,  and 
what  qualities  make  them  suitable?  Which 
are  pleasanter,  Summer  sports  or  Winter 
sports  ?  Which  of  my  studies  is  the  easiest, 
and  why  ?  Do  we  get  more  pleasure  from 
seeing  or  hearing  ?  Which  is  the  more  in- 
telligent animal,  the  horse  or  the  dog? 
These,  and  questions  like  these,  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  most  school  children. 

Suppose  a  class  has  just  finished  studying 
the  geography  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
each  child  has  been  asked  to  select  a  city, 
and  study  about  it  so  that  he  can  describe  it. 
One  of  them  begins :  "  I  know  a  city  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  not  on  the 
sea-coast,  but  is  on  a  large  river.  If  you 
were  there,  you  would  see  many  ships  and 
boats  lying  in  the  river ;  and  on  the  wharfs 
and  near  the  river,  you  would  see  a  great 
many  bales  of  cotton  piled  together,  * '  Here 
the  class  would  begin  to  look  intelligent,  and 
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as  the  pupil  goes  on  to  say,  '*You  would 
probably  see  some  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  perhaps  hear  some  of  the  peo-* 
pie  speaking  French/*  nearly  all  of  the  hands 
would  be  raised,  and  many  voices  would  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  **  It  is  New  Orleans." 

Or,  let  each  of  the  class  select  a  short 
journey  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  tell  what  he  would  be  likely  to  see  in 
taking  that  journey,  showing  on  the  map 
what  route  he  would  take  and  describing  all 
objects  of  interest.  If  some  of  the  class  can 
describe  journejrs  that  they  have  actually 
taken,  the  interest  of  the  exercises  will  be  in- 
creased. 

With  very  little  children  the  exercises  must 
be  much  simpler.  Suppose  you  ask  the  chil* 
dren  one  day  to  bring  into  school  something 
that  is  beautiful^ — a  stone,  a  toy,  a  flower, — 
anything  that  they  think  very  pretty,  and  to 
be  ready  to  tell  you  why  they  like  it.  Then 
talk  with  the  children  about  these  things, 
and  see  if  you  do  not  suggest  and  develop 
some  ideas  of  beauty  that  those  children  will 
never  forget. 

Or,  ask  each  child  to  come  prepared  with 
a  question  beginning  with  *'Why."  Why 
is  there  dew  at  evening  ?  Why  does  smoke 
go  up  the  chimney  ?  Why  is  there  snow  in 
winter,  but  only  rain  in  summer  ?  When  the 
questions  are  given,  write  them  on  the  slate, 
and  tell  the  children  to  think  for  a  little 
while,  and  see  if  they  can  answer  any  of 
them.  Those  that  are  not  answered  at  once, 
may  be  left  for  the  children  to  think  of  or  to 
ask  their  friends  about ;  and  at  last,  those 
that  the  children  do  not  answer,  the  teacher 
may  answer,  if  she  can.  But  if  the  teacher 
is  often  obliged  to  say  that  she  cannot  answer 
these  questions,  it  will  not  harm  the  children 
to  let  them  know  that  there  are  stores  of 
knowledge  which  their  teacher  has  not  yet 
learned,  or  which  human  wisdom  has  not  yet 
found  out. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  mental  excitements 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  tried  with  boys  or 
girls,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  is  in 
the  form  of  Biography  by  question  and  an- 
swer. One  of  the  children  thinks  of  a  char- 
acter in  history  with  whom  all  are  probably 
somewhat  familiar,  and  the  others  are  in  turn 
allowed  to  ask  questions,  which  he  must,  so 
far  as  he  can,  truthfully  answer,  "  Is  it  a 
man  or  woman  ?* '  "  A  man. "  "Of  modern 
or  ancient  times?'*  "Modern.**  "Of 
America  or  some  other  country  ?*  *  "  Amer- 
ica.'* "Is  he  living?**  "No.**  "Has  he 
been  long  dead?**  "Not  very  long.**  "Was 
he  a  general  ?**     "  No."     "  A  statesman  ?*' 


"No.**  "A  writer?**  "Yes.**  "Did  he 
write  poetry?**  ^'No.**  "Did  he  write 
about  science  ?*  *  "  Yes.  * '  "  Was  he  a  pro- 
fessor of  something?**  "Yes.**  Here  the 
hands  begin  to  come  up,  and  some  one  asks, 
"  Was  it  Agassiz  ?*  *     "  Yes.  *  * 

The  exercises  may  be  among  Bible  char- 
acters. "Is  it  a  man  or  woman?**  *  "A 
woman.*'  *'  Does  the  Old  or  the  New  Tes- 
tament tell  about  her?'*  "In  the  Old.** 
**  Was  she  a  queen  ?*  *  "No.  *  *  "A  proph- 
etess?** "No."  " Did  she  live  before  or 
after  King  David's  time  ?*  *  "  After.  *  *  Here 
comes  a  pause  for  a  moment.  At  last  some 
one  says,  "Did  she  live  while  Solomon  was 
alive?*'  "Yes."  "  Did  she  ever  see  him  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  Was  it  the  mother  of  the  living 
baby  that  was  brought  before  the  King?** 
"Yes." 

A  similar  exercise  can  be  used  as  a  Geo- 
graphy lesson.  Some  one  says,  "I  have 
thoughtof  acityof  the  United  States."  "Is 
it  in  the  northern  or  southern  part  ?**  "  In 
the  southern."  "  Is  it  a  seaport  ?"  "Yes.** 
*  *  Has  it  very  much  commerce  ?* '  "  No,  not 
very  much."  "  Is  it  noted  for  its  history  ?*' 
"Yes."  "  Is  it  a  noted  battle-field  ?"  "No." 
"Is  it  an  old  city?"  "Yes./'  "James 
town  ?"  "  No  :  I  told  you  that  it  is  a  sea- 
port; and  Jamestown  is  not  a  city."  "  Is 
it  St.  Augustine  ?"  "  Yes.  *  *  I  have  known 
children  to  be  so  much  interested  by  this 
that  they  would  beg  often  to  be  allowed  to 
play  "  that  game  of  question  and  answer.** 

In  another  article  the  writer  will  suggest 
some  plays  for  the  school-room  ;  little  games 
that,  being  conducive  to  mental  activity  and 
a  healthy  condition  of  mind,  may  prove  use- 
ful aids  to  the  real  work  of  the  school. 

N,  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


REMEDIES  FOR  IGNORANCE  AND 

CRIME. 


THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  Hon. 
Edward  Searing,  in  his  report  for  1874, 
strongly  opposes  the  enactment  of  compul- 
sory educational  laws  similar  to  those  on  the 
statute  books  of  some  other  states,  and  in 
connection  with  his  argument  on  this  subject, 
thus  indicates  his  views  with  reference  to  the 
proper  remedies  for  ignorance  and  crime. 
We  present  them  as  a  contribution  to  the 
discussion  that  is  now  so  general  and  so 
earnest  on  the  question  involved. 

That  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
into  an  inheritance  of  ignorance  anfl  crime,  if  society 
can  help  it,  is  obviously  a  sound  maxim.    Bat  how 
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can  it  be  helped  without  resorting  to  the  Spartan 
practice  of  aiding  Nature  in  her  effort  to  secure  the 
*.*  survival  of  the  fittest  ?"  As  this  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  with  our  present  civilization,  and  as  this 
civilization,  moreover,  throws  a  hundred  civil  and 
hygienic  safeguards  about  the  lives  of  even  the  most 
worthless  members  of  society,  the  question  of  pau- 
perism with  the  attendant  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  questions  a 
state  can  have  to  solve.  Formerly  through  wars,  and 
pestilences,  and  famines  this  question,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, periodically  settled  itself.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  was  attained,  but  attained  at  large  cost  of  life 
and  happiness,  even  to  great  numbers  of  the  "fittest" 
themselves. 

While  not  pretending  to  present  any  infallible  rem- 
edy for  that  deplorable  tendency  of  a  certain  fraction- 
al portion  of  society  to  degenerate — a  tendency 
chiefly  observable  in  cities  and  large  towns — I  never- 
theless venture  to  offer  what  would  seem  to  be  reme- 
dies more  or  less  potent  for  its  mitigation.  Want  of 
space  compels  me  to  mention  these  but  briefly : 

1.  The  schools  of  the  state  should  be  made  as  effi- 
cient and  attractive  as  possible.  Children  should  be 
strongly  drawn  to  them  by  the  bonds,  not  of  legal 
enactment,  but  of  personal  inclination ;  and  should 
be,  when  once  in,  strongly  impressed  by  the  high 
character,  intelligence,  skill  and  sympathy  of  the 
teachers.  Is  there  nothing  more  for  the  state  to  do 
in  this  direction  ? 

2.  There  should  be  a  vastly  more  efficient  super- 
vision— ^a  supervision  that  not  only  secures  wise  teach- 
ers and  wise  class-room  methods,  but  that  carries  its 
observation  and  its  influence  to  every  family  whence 
come,  or  ought  to  come,  children  into  the  schools. 
I  speak  of  an  observation  and  influence  not  com- 
pulsory, not  offensive,  but  still  effective  for  good, 
ev^n  as  the  influence  of  a  wise  and  good  pastor  over 
the  families  of  his  parishioners.  Supervision  is  now 
but  the  shadow  of  what  it  might  be,  ought  to  be,  and 
will  yet  be,  when  town,  county  and  state  shall  each 
have  its  own  fitting  and  most  effective  system. 

3.  The  schools  ought  to  be  made  so  thoroughly 
free — costless-r— that  not  even  extreme  poverty  should 
find  at  the  threshold  any  barrier.  There  should  not 
only  be  free  seats,  free  books,  free  instruction,  and 
free  attractions,  but  to  the  children  of  the  extremely 
poor,  free  clothing  and  free  time.  If  books  and  boots 
cost  money,  which  the  poor  child  or  the  poor  parent 
has  not  with  which  to  purchase,  let  books  and  boots 
alike  be  furnished.  If  cessation  from  productive  la- 
bor — even  though  childish  labor — be  a  severe  phy- 
sical hardship,  during  the  months  or  years  necessarily 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  that  intelligence  and 
culture  which  fit  for  good  citizenship,  then  let  appro- 
priate supp>ort  be  ^ven  to  child  or  parent  by  the  so- 
ciety or  state  that  is  interested  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  former.  There  is  no  escaping  this  conclusion ; 
and  the  man  who,  overlooking  these  difficulties  of 
poverty,  can  expect  to  see  ilUteracy  swept  away  by 
the  simple  fact  of  a  general  compulsory  law,  has  but 
very  superficially  studied  the  question  he  thinks  so 
easily  and  cheaply  solved. 

I  here  ask  attention  to  the  following  pertinent  and 
suggestive  paragraph,  descriptive  of  a  German  school 
which  I  find  in  the  last  Massachusetts  School  Report. 
Let  it  be  well  pondered  by  the  advocates  of  a  mere 
"Compulsory  Law."  In  his  description  of  a  visit 
to  a  German  schcv^l,  Mr.  Kay  says : 

"On  arriving  at  one  of  the  towns,  I  engaged  a 
ptoor  man  as  guide.    I  asked  him  to  take  me  to  some 


of  the  worst  schools.  He  answered  me,  *  Sir,  we 
have  no  bad  schools  here;  all  are  good.'  Well  take 
*ne  to  the  worst  you  know.  He  answered  again, '  I 
don't  know  any  poor  ones,  but  will  take  you  to  where 
my  children  go.'  It  was  a  lofty  and  handsome 
building,  five  stories  high  and  sixty  feet  broad.  Hie 
children  were  so  clean  and  respectably  dressed  that 
I  could  not  believe  they  were  children  of  poor  per- 
sons. I  expressed  my  doubt  to  my  guide.  His  an- 
swer was,  *  My  children- are  here,  sir;'  and  then 
turning  to  the  teacher,  requested  him  to  tell  me  who 
were  the  parents  of  the  children  present.  The  teach- 
er made  the  children  stand  up,  one  after  another, 
and  tell  me  who  their  parents  were.  From  them  I 
learned  that  two  were  the  sons  of  counts,  one  of  a 
physician,  one  of  an  officer  of  the  royal  household, 
one  a  porter,  and  others  of  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
laborers  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  children's 
education,  and  whose  children  were  clothed  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  expense  of  the  town.  In  their  manner, 
dress,  cleanliness  and  appearance,  I  could  discern  no 
striking  difference." 

4.  After  the  schools  have  been  made  thus  attract- 
ive, efficient  and  free,  and  after  wise  supervision  has 
done  its  proper  work,  there  will  still  remain  a  veiy 
small  fractional  portion  of  the  children  of  the  state 
upon  whom  the  strong  hand  of  compulsion  must  be 
laid.  These  will  be  chiefly  in  cities,  and  will  be  al- 
most exclusively  the  children  not  merely  of  poor, 
but  of  dissolute  and  vicious  parents.  Special  truant 
laws,  applicable  to  such  children  and  to  such  places, 
will  compel  attendance  in  the  ordinary  public  schools, 
or  in  case  of  peculiar  parental  or  juvenile  incorrigi- 
bility, will  separate  children  from  parents,  consigning 
the  former  to  special  reformatory  schools,  away  from 
the  home  influences  that  perpetually  degrade  and 
harden  the  character  already  peculiarly  prone  to  evil 
though  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent. 

5.  Voluntary  individual  or  associative  action  m^ht 
accomplish  large  results  without  the  action  of  the 
state.  Has  a  "  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals"  any  more  justification  in  necessity  than 
would  have  a  "  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  Illiteracy  in  Men  ?"  Why  should  numeroos 
voluntary  societies  for  the  suppression  of  intemper- 
ance exist,  and  none  for  the  suppression  of  ignorance? 
Can  a  nobler  object  for  an  association  be  conceived 
than  the  securing  of  a  cultivated  intelligence  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  community  ?  In  proportion 
to  the  intelligence  of  a  community,  do  intemperance, 
and  crime,  and  poverty  all  disappear. 

6.  There  is  an  indirect  means  by  which  absolute 
illiteracy  might  be  diminished,  education  honored, 
politics  somewhat  purified,  and  the  state  in  general 
benefited.     I  refer  to  the  limitation  of  the  privilege 
of  suffrage  by  an  educational  qualification.    It  is  ad- 
mitted that  universal  intelligence  is  the  only  foun- 
dation rock  upon  which  to  base  a  democratic  republic. 
In  such  a  government  an  unintelligent  voter— an 
integral  sovereign  of  the  commonwealth  without  the 
first  and  simplest  qualification  of  sovereignty — is  an 
anomaly  that  should  not  be  permitted.    There  is  no 
greater,  no  more  dangerous  political  absurdity  than 
the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  men  who  cannot  even  read 
it — much  less  read  the  laws  they  blindly  and  blun- 
deringly aid  in  enacting  and  modifying,  and  the  con- 
stitution that  directs  and  limits  their  powers.    To 
convince  us  of  this  we  need  not  the  examples  of 
Spain,  Mexico,  the  South  American  republics,  and 
the  nearer  and  even  more  pitiable  illustrations  in  some 
of  our  own  southern  states. 
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To  secure  to  the  franchise  that  simplest  degree  of 
intelligence  which  is  compatible  with  wise  and  honest 
government,  I  would  not  ask  that  the  elective  privi- 
lege should  be  taken  from  any  man  now  possessing 
it ;  but  I  boldly  and  unequivocally,  and  emphatical- 
ly, and  with  a  deep  conviction  of  its  eminent  justice 
and  wisdom,  declare  my  belief  that  the  state  ought 
to  fix  a  time  in  the  near  future  after  which  no  more 
illiterate  recruits  shall  be  received  into  the  ranks  of 
its  sovereign  rulers,  that  after  such  time  no  man  shall 
deposit  a  ballot  who  cannot  read  the  ballot.  This 
I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  cause  of  good  government, 
due  to  the  interests  of  education,  due  as  an  example 
to  unfortunate  sister  states,  due  finally  to  the  example 
of  that  Mother  of  Republics,  educated  and  thrifty 
New  England. 


HOW  SNOW  IS  MADE. 


BY  ADAM  STNYIN. 


JOHNNY  spent  the  holidays  in  the  country — the 
j oiliest  place  in  the  world  at  such  a  time,  at  least 
for  a  small  city  boy.  But  it  is  not  about  sleighing  or 
sledding,  evening  frolics,  or  anything  of  that  sort  that 
I  am  to  tell  you  now.  To  the  young  readers  of  the 
Christian  Union  the  doings  of  this  particular  Johnny 
are  of  no  interest  save  those  which  have  to  do  with 
his  way  of  finding  out  things.  This  time  Johnny 
learned. how  to  make  a  snow  storm;  not  a  very  big 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  snow  storm;  and  that  gave 
him  a  pretty  correct  iflea  of  the  way  big  snow  storms 
are  made  out  of  doors.     This  is  how  it  happened : 

You  will  remember  that  about  Christmas  time  we 
had  a  few  mild  days,  followed  by  bitter  cold  at  New 
Year's.  It  was  one  of  the  warm  days,  and  Johnny 
bad  ventured  out  to  slide  on  the  hill  back  of  the  barn. 
In  a  little  while  he  came  running  in,  pufHng  with 
excitement,  and  shouting,  "  The  barn's  a-fire !  the 
barn's  a-fire!" 

"  Where  ?"  I  asked,  starting  up. 
"  On  top,  I  guess,"  Johnny  replied.    "  I  didn't  see 
the  fire, — only  the  smoke.    Just  see  how  it  rolls  over 
the  roof?" 

"  Are  you  sure  that  is  smoke  ?"  I  asked,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  the  white  wreaths  curling  over  the 
ridge  of  the  barn. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Johnny.  "  What  else  can  it  be  ? 
Hurry  and  call  the  men,  or  the  horses  will  all  be 
burned." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  I  said.  "  The  horses  are  in 
no  danger.     Still  we  will  go  and  see." 

Before  I  could  get  my  hat,  Johnny  was  scamper- 
ing towards  the  barn,  which  he  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  see  burst  out  in  a  blaze.  When  I  got  there, 
he  stood  a  little  way  from  the  barn-door,  afraid  to  go 
nearer,  lest  the  flame  should  suddenly  overwhelm  him. 
"Do  you  see  any  fire?" 

"No,"  replied  Johnny;  "But  just  see  how  the 
smoke  comes  over  the  roof?" 

"  Let  us  look  inside,"  I  said,  opening  the  door. 
Johnny  came  forward  timidly,  greatly  surprised  not 
to  see  the  bam  full  of  smoke,  at  least. 
"  Maybe  the  roofs  a-fire  on  top,"  he  said. 
"  Let  us  take  a  look  at  it  from  the  other  side/'  I 
said,  leading  the  way  through  the  bam. 

Everything  was  quiet  in  the  sunny  bam-yard.  The 
cows  were  calmly  chewing  their  cuds,  and  the  chick- 
ens, clustered  in  a  comer,  chuckled  a  little  at  our  ap- 


proach, as  much  as  to  say,  "  Come  and  warm  your- 
selves ;  it's  like  summer,  here." 

Johnny  took  no  notice  of  cows  or  hens,  but  hurried 
to  the  further  side  of  the  yard  to  get  a  good  sight  of 
the  roof. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  as  he  stopped  short  and  looked  a 
little  disappointed,  "  do  you  see  any  fire?" 

"No-00,"  he  replied,  doubtfully;  "nor. smoke 
either.  It's  a  perfect  swindle !  I  was  sure  the  roof 
was  a-fire." 

"  Let  us  be  thankful  it  isn't.  But  how  came  you 
to  make  the  mistake  ?" 

"  Come  and  see,"  was  his  only  reply. 

I  stepped  across  the  yard  and  saw — just  what  I 
expected.  There  was  more  water  than  fire.  The' 
warm  sun  had  heated  the  shingles,  melting  the  snow 
from  off  them;  and  as  the  moist  air.  next  the  roof 
mixed  with  the  colder  air  above,  or  drifted  into  the 
chilly  shade,  little  white  curls  of  cloud  were  formed 
like  puffs  of  smoke. 

"  What  makes  the  roof  steam  so  ?"  Johnny  asked. 

I  told  him  how  the  sun  warmed  the  roof,  and  the 
roof  warmed  the  air  next  to  it.  How  warm  air 
drinks  up  moisture — much  more  than  it  can  hold 
when  cooled;  and  that  the  clouds  were  formed  by 
the  chilling  of  damp  air,  which  made  the  vapor  in 
the  air  visible.  "  See,"  I  said,  "  on  this  sunny  side 
of  the  bam,  where  the  air  is  warm,  you  can't  see 
your  breath;  on  the  shady  side  it  comes  out  like  a 
cloud.  That  is  because  the  cold  air  chills  the  moist- 
ure in  the  breath  and  makes  it  visible." 

Here  Johnny  went  on  with  his  sliding,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  house. 

Some  time  after,  perhaps  the  next  day,  Johnny  sur- 
prised me  with  the  question,  "  How  do  you  know 
that  it  is  moisture  that  makes  the  breath  white  in  the 
cold  ?" 

"  Go  breathe  on  the  window,"  I  said. 

"  What  for?"  asked  Johnny. 

"  You'll  see  when  you  try  it,"  was  my  reply. 

Johnny  went  to  the  window  and  breathed  against 
the  glass. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Nothing  but  a  blur ;  but  it  doesn't  stay  long." 

"  Keep  on  breathing,  and  breathe  faster,"  said  I. 

I  heard  no  more  from  Johnny  for  two  or  three 
minutes;  then  he  said: 

"  It  is  iftoisture !  See,  it  is  in  little  drops  all  over 
the  glass;  and  one  big  drop  has  run  down  to  the 
bottom." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that  before  ?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Johnny.  **The  glass  gets  wet 
so  every  cold  day.  Does  it  all  come  from  our 
breaths  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  the  most  of  it  comes  from  the  water  on 
the  stove.  See,"  I  continued,  holding  a  small  hand- 
glass over  the  um,  "  there  is  no  steam  that  you  can 
see  coming  from  the  water,  yet  moisture  gathers 
rapidly  on  the  glass.  The  cold  glass  chills  the  air 
next  it,  making  it  unable  to  hold  so  much  vapor,  so 
the  moisture  lodges  on  the  glass  just  as  it  does  on  the 
window." 

"  Is  that  the  way  the  frost  forms  on  the  windows 
when  it  is  very  cold?" 

"  Exactly ;  only  in  that  case  the  moisture  freezes  as 
it  forms.  If  you  will  step  into  the  store-room,  where 
there  is  no  fire,  and  breathe  slowly  against  the  window, 
perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  see  how  the  frost  appears." 

Johnny  ran  to  do  as  I  had  told  him,  and  I  went 
out  to  the  wood-shed  for  a  big  broad-axe  that  was 
there. 
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When  I  came  back  he  had  a  long  story  to  tell 
about  the  beautiful  forest  pictures  that  grew  up  un- 
der his  breath ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  listen  to  it  then. 
I  brought  the  axe  quickly  to  the  stove  and  held  it  high 
over  the  water  urn,  bidding  Johnny  to  tell  me  what 
happened. 

"  It  smokes,"  he  said. 

"Just  as  the  barn  roof  smoked,"  I  said.  "The 
cold  iron  chills  the  vapor  in  the  air  and  makes  a 
cloud  of  it.  If  the  iron  does  not  get  warm  too  soon, 
you  will  see  something  stranger  than  a  cloud." 

"  I  can  now,"  cried  Johnny.     "  It's  frost." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  I.  "  The  iron  is  cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  vapor  as  it  turns  to  Water.  I  think  that 
something  of  this  sort  is  going  on  up  in  the  sky  just 
now." 

"  Do  you?  "  cried  Johnny,  eagerly,  running  to  the 
window.     *•  Where?" 

"  All  over,"  I  said.  "  The  sky  was  clear  but  a 
little  while  ago ;  now  see  how  hazy  it  is.  The  wind 
that  comes  up  from  the  sea  is  warm  and  moist,  and 
where  it  strikes  the  cold  air  over  the  land  it  turns  to 
cloud.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  had  snow  be- 
fore morning." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Johnny ;  and  his  wish  was  grant- 
ed. When  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  the  trees 
were  loaded  with  feathery  snow;  every  fence-post 
had  a  snowy  night- cap  on,  and  all  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  clean  white  carpet. 

He  could  hardly  eat  his  breakfast,  he  was  in  such 

a  hurry  to  be  out  to  wade  in  the  snow  and  help  shov- 

^  el  paths.     But  he  was  soon  just  as  eager  to  get  back 

by  the  warm  fire  again ;  for  it  was  stinging  cold  out 

doors,  notwithstanding  the  bright  sunshine. 

After  sitting  by  the  stove  tul  he  was  thoroughly 
warmed,  he  suddenly  remarked: 

"  Snow  is  sky-frost,  ain't  it?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  I  said. 

"  Why,"  said  Johnny, "  I  mean  that  snow  is  made 
up  in  the  clouds  just  as  the  frost  is^made  on  the  win- 
dows." 

"  Just  the  same  way,"  I  said. 

"  What  makes  it  fall,  then.  Why  doesn't  it  stick 
to  the  sky  just  as  the  frost  does  to  the  window  or 
anything  else  ?" 

"  The  sky  offers  nothing  for  it  to  cling  to,"  said  I. 
"  The  snow  fall  last  night  was  caused  by  the  mixing 
of  the  warm  damp  wind  that  came  up  from  the  sea 
with  colder  air,  which  made  it  give  up  all  the  moist- 
ure ;  and  the  moisture  was  frozen  by  the  cold  air, 
turning  it  to  snow.  The  air  could  not  hold  the  snow 
after  it  was  formed,  so  it  fell  to  the  ground." 

"  Did  any  one  ever  see  snow  while  it  was  being 
made?"  Johnny  asked. 

"Often;  and  sometimes  when  the  conditions  are 
just  right,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  little  snow  storm 
in  the  house." 

"Really?" 

"  Really.  I  remember  seeing  one  in  a  lecture- 
hall,  one  cold  evening,  when  a  window  was  opened 
for  ventilation ;  and  at  other  times  in  our  kitchen  at 
home  in  very  cold  weather." 

"  Could  we  do  it  here  ?" 

"  Possibly,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
cold  enough  to-day.     It  will  do  no  harm  to  try." 

So  we  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  which  happened 
to  be  very  warm  and  full  of  steam  from  a  big  boiler  of 
clothes,  for  it  was  washing-day. 

"  We've  come  to  make  a  little  snow  down  here, 
Aunty,  with  your  permission,"  said  I. 

Go  'long  now  I"  replied  good-natured  Aunty. 


"Did'nt  de  good  Lord  make  enough  for  ye  las' 
night  ?" 

"  Quite  enough,  Aunty;  but  we  want  a  little  snow 
storm  in  the  house.^ 

"  S'pose  you  sweep  it  up  den ;  dars  moss  enough 
on  de  flo'  now." 

"  All  right,"  said  Johnny,  who  was  ready  to  shov- 
el out  the  snow  if  need  be. 

"  You  see  how  still  and  clear  it  is  out>doorSy"  said 
I  to  Johnny.  "  Now  watch  the  door  as  I  open  it  a 
little." 

So  saying,  I  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  the 
cold  air  rushed  in  like  a  great  white  cloud.  Johnny 
watched  the  cloud  till  it  disappeared,  then  cried : 

"  Where's  the  snow  ?" 

*  We  did'nt  get  any ;  and  I'm  afraid  the  air  is  not 
cold  enough  outside  or  damp  enough  within  to  make 
any.  Still,"  I  continued,  "  we  will  try  again,  further 
from  the  stove." 

We  went  to  a  window  in  the  comer  oi  the  big 
kitchen  farthest  from  the  fire,  and  having  roiled  up 
the  curtain  to  the  very  top,  I  made  ready  to  drop  the 
upper  sash  suddenly. 

"  Look  sharp  !"  I  said,  as  a  wave  of  cloud  burst 
into  the  room  and  rolled  along  the  ceiling,  spitting 
flakes  of  snow. 

"  Spec'  dat  blowed  in  from  de  ruf,"  said  Aunty. 

"  No.  it  did'nt,"  said  Johnny.  "  The  snow  is  per- 
fectly still  outside." 

"  Dat's  so,"  assented  Aunty.  "  Jess  lem  me  see 
dat  once  mo'." 

Again  I  dropped  the  upper  sash  for  a  moment, 
and  the  inrushing  cold  air  made  a  cloud  along  the 
ceiling,  from  which  a  few  snow-flakes  dropped  into 
the  warmer  air  and  quickly  disappeared. 

"  Whar*  dat  snow  come  from  ?  S'pose  you  'splain 
dat  myst'ry  to  me !"  said  Aunty,  half  inclined  to 
think  there  was  magic  in  it. 

"  Johnny  can  tell  you,"  said  I,  and  I  left  him  ex- 
plaining to  black  Aunty  how  the  snow  got  into  her 
kitchen. 

Do  you  think  you  could  have  made  it  clear  to  her? 

Christian  Union. 
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SURELY,  in  connection  with  our  com- 
mon schools  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
heartening than  the  mistake  parents  and 
teachers  often  make  regarding  the  relation 
they  sustain  to  each  other,  becoming  ene- 
mies instead  of  mutual  helpers  and  co-labor- 
ers for  the  good  of  the  children. 

If  the  teacher's  work  be  well  done  parents 
ought  to  rejoice  in  the  fact,  because  their 
own  duties  toward  theirchildren  are  rendered 
easier  thereby.  In  like  manner,  when  pa- 
rents maintain  that  home  discipline  which 
is  essential  to  a  pleasant  home,  the  pupils 
come  into  the  teacher's  hands  with  a  partial 
training  for  their  work.  Then,  too,  by  for- 
tifying the  teacher's  authority  and  sustain- 
ing his  deinands,  wise  and  considerate 
parents  can  lighten  the  labors  of  the  school- 
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room,  and  give  to  his  instructions  efficiency 
and  power,  which  would  otherwise  be  diffi- 
cult of  attainment.  Every  parent  who  is  at 
all  fitted  for  the  position  in  which  God  has 
placed  him,  will  most  earnestly  desire  the 
highest  good  of  his  children,  and  he  must 
needs  be  very  short-sighted,  indeed,  if  he 
does  not  see  this  highest  good — next  to  their 
consecration  to  God — in  the  direction  of 
their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment. Now,  the  fact  that  this  very 
business  of  overseeing  the  discipline  and 
development  of  their  pupils  is  the  especial 
work  to  which  the  true  teacher  is  conse- 
crated, will  show  that  the  relation  of  parents 
and  teachers  is  that  which  I  have  indicated — 
mutual  helpers  and  co-laborers.  It  is  then, 
indeed,  a  very  sad  thing  when,  instead  of 
this  normal  relationship,  they  become  an- 
tagonists, and  in  their  battles  use  the  poor, 
innocent  children  as  rival  players  do  the 
foot-ball,  which  they  kick  and  buffet  from 
side  to  side. 

In  cases,  all  too  common,  of  such  antag- 
onism, the  blame  may  justlyirest  upon  either 
party,  or  upon  both  parties.  In  this  paper 
it  is  my  purpose  briefly  to  discuss  the  cases 
wherein  parents  do  injustice  to  teachers, 
leaving  the  opposite  phase  of  the  subject  for 
another  paper. 

1 .  Parents  frequently  put  themselves  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  teacher  by  lending  a  willing, 
ear  to  the  tell-tale  and  complaining  spirit  of 
childhood,  which  should  always  be  repressed, 
and  generally  severely  rebuked.  Children 
seldom  see  the  justice  of  punishment.  Few 
are  the  parents  who  have  preserved  a  health- 
ful discipline  at  home,  without  being  com- 
plained of  by  their  children.  Much  more 
naturally  will  they  complain  of  their  teach- 
ers under  like  circumstances ;  and  yet  how 
frequently  parents  make  these  tell-tale  com- 
plaints criterions  in  judging  schools  and 
teachers. 

2.  Very  much  mischief  is  done  by  parents 
who  indulge  in  indiscriminate  condemnation 
of  teachers  in  the  presence  of  their  children. 
This  cannot  fail  to  weaken  the  teacher's  au- 
thority and  lessen  his  influence  for  good.  It 
frequently  disposes  pupils  to  insubordination, 
by  weakening  their  respect  for  his  position, 
power  and  personal  character,  and  making 
them  feel  that  they  may  depend  upon  paren- 
tal sympathy  and  support  in  disobeying  him. 

3.  Parents  sometimes  lessen  the  teacher's 
usefulness,  by  interfering  with  the  studies 
prescribed  by  him,  or  by  refusing  to  pur- 
chase necessary  text-books.  As  teachers 
make  the  subject  a  study,  it  ought  to  be 


taken  for  granted  that  they  .understand  the 
subject  better  than  those  who  do  not  give 
the  matter  so  much  thought.  Had  I  chil- 
dren to  send  to  school,  I  would  keep  them 
at  home  rather  than  send  them  to  a  teacher 
whom  I  esteemed  unworthy  my  fullest  confi- 
dence, both  morally  and  intellectually. 

4.  Another  reason  why  this  antagonism 
exists  is  that  parents  are  naturally  partial  to 
their  children,  and  are  likely  to  consider 
them  brighter  and  better  than  those  of  their 
neighbors.  If,  then,  their  children  do  not 
make  rapid  progress  in  study,  or  if  a  neigh- 
bor's children  outstrip  their  own,  the  teacher 
is  at  once  pronounced  wanting  in  zeal  or 
skill,  or  else  partial  to  said  neighbor's  chil- 
dren, when  the  fault  lies  wholly  in  the  child's 
want  of  capacity  or  disposition  to  study.  No 
teacher  can  supply  brains  or  energy  to  order 
— he  can  only  aid  in  the  development  of 
such  talents  as  nature  has  bestowed. 

5.  Again,  injustice  is  often  done  to  teach- 
ers by  parents  detaining  their  children  at 
home  for  the  most  trifling  causes,  so  that, 
missing  half  the  recitations  or  more,  they  are 
of  necessity  deprived  of  requisite  discipline, 
become  drags  upon  the  class,  and  lose  inte- 
rest in  study,  because  they  meet  with  insu- 
perable difficulties;  and  yet  the  teacher  is 
censured  because  the  children  do  not  like 
their  school,  because  they  cannot  understand 
his  instructions,  and  because  they  do  not 
make  rapid  progress  in  their  studies. 

6.  Finally,  this  antagonism  sometimes  ex- 
ists because  parents,  from  a  want  of  experi- 
ence, cannot  apprehend  the  difficulties  of  the 
teacher's  position,  or  the  exhausting  character 
of  his  labors.  They  can  know  nothing  of  the 
mental  anxiety  and  thoughtful  solicitude 
that  exercise  his  mind  day  and  night.  Feel- 
ing that  parents  habitually  underrate  his 
labors,  the  teacher  naturally  becomes  har- 
dened against  them ;  for  nothing  more  keen 
ly  touches  an  earnest  man's  sensibilities  than 
to  have  his  work  under-estimated.  That  such 
an  under-estimate  of  his  difficulties  and  labors 
is  prevalent,  is  painfully  patent  to  every 
thoughtful  observer.  I  have  frequently  been 
told  that  teachers  have  a  very  easy  time  of  it ; 
that  no  other  class  of  workers  devote  so  lit- 
tle time  and  labor  to  their  occupation ;  that 
none  engage  in  teaching  but  those  who  are 
too  lazy  to  work.  Such  things  have  been 
said  to  me  by  a  mother,  who  in  the  next 
breath  would  declare  that  the  noise  and  trou- 
ble caused  by  her  little  family  of  five  or  six 
children  was  nearly  worrying  her  to  death. 
At  the  store  or  office  I  would  probably  be 
told  the  same  thing  by  the  pater  fatntiti^, 
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who  had  skulked  off  from  home  in  the  even- 
ing to  avoid  the  trouble  of  managing  his 
"little  responsibilities."  The  bare  idea  of 
increasing  their  family  to  the  number  of  from 
thirty  to  seventy  would  strike  thi^  father  and 
mother  with  consternation.  A  sudden  and 
unexpected  clap  of  thunder  could  not  more 
amaze  and  startle  them.  Yet  the  care  and 
government  of  such  a  family  is  but  part  of 
the  task  they  deem  so  easy  for  the  teacher. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  exhausting 
about  taking  charge  of  classes  and  giving  in- 
struction. Why  this  is  so  is,  as  yet,  unex- 
plained. Perhaps,  when  the  philosophy  of 
animal  magnetism  comes  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, the  explanation  will  be  found  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  very  vitality  of  the 
teacher  passes  from  him,  as  nerve  force,  and 
becomes  stimulus,  power,  potential  energy 
in  the  pupils  before  him.  Preachers,  after 
delivering  two  or  three  sermons  on  Sundays, 
complain  of  **blue  Mondays;*'  but  the  true 
teacher  performs  work  equally  exhausting  six 
hours  per  day,  and  five  days  per  week.  It  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  that  **  teachers  seldom 
grow  old'* — they  die  toosoon.  Could  parents 
justly  apprehend  the  difficulties  of  the  teach- 
er's position,  all  enmity  would  be  overcome 
by  charity,  charity  would  melt  into  pity,  pity 
would  grow  into  sympathy,  and  sympathy 
would  develop  profound  respect.       B.  f.  h. 


RANDOM  NOTES  ON  MUSIC— IV. 


TRUE. — A  recent  writer,  advocating  a  more  gen- 
eral and  thorough  musical  education, says :  "  The 
frequently- adopted  plan  of  waiting  to  see  whether 
children  *have  any  taste*  or  *show  any  love'  for 
music,  is  a  wrong  one.  No  child  would  prefer  prac- 
ticing scales  to  playing  ball ;  and  few  boys,  if  the 
cultivation  of  their  tastes  depended  upon  the  whims 
of  their  ever- flying  fancies,  would  turn  into  educated 
men.  First  give  them  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
taste,  and  for  its  development  trust  to  the  aesthetic 
element  of  their  nature." 

*'  Good  Morning." — Plato,  who  passed  his  whole 
life  in  study,  investigation,  and  teaching,  had  the 
habit,  we  are  told,  of  making  any  man  whom  it  was 
his  interest  to  know  well,  read  or  talk  with  him  in  a 
loud  voice.  The  quality  of  ihe  voice,  the  intona- 
tions, the  inflections  of  the  speaker  or  reader,  were 
to  the  philosopher  so  many  indications,  if  not  certain, 
at  least  probable  ones,  of  his  moral  character.  And, 
in  our  own  time,  Gr6try,  in  his  "  Essays  on  Music," 
asserts  that  he  has  never  been  mistaken  in  the  opin- 
ion he  has  formed  of  individuals  who  had  said  nothing 
more  to  him  than  "Good-day,  sir,"  or  "Good-morn- 
ing, my  friend."  According- to  the  intonation  with 
which  these  words  were  spoken,  the  great  musician 
assumed  to  guess  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and 
regulated  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  impres- 
sion he  had  thereby  received.  "  A  *  good  morning  * 
is  almost  always  sufficient  to  enable  me,"  said  he, 


"  to  appreciate  in  general  the  pretension  or  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  man.     In  conversation  a  man  often  hides 
his  real  character  from  us,  either  through  politeness 
or  duplicity,  but  he  has  not  quite  learned  how  to  dis- 
guise the  intonations  of  his  voice.     This '  Good-day, 
sir,'  and   '  Good-morning,  my  friend,'  put  to  music 
with  their  exact   intonations,  would  show  what  a 
power  vanity  is,  and  how  quickly  the  key  changes 
when  its  influence  ceases  to  be  the  ruling  one."  One 
need  not  be  Plato  or  Gr^try,  indeed,  to  form  some 
estimate  of  an  individual  by  the  intonations  of  his 
voice,  and  it  is  above  all,  in  the  present  age  of  ver* 
satility  and  prejudice,  of  humility  and  arrogance,  of 
ambition  and  servility,  of  self- depreciation  and  van- 
ity, of  impudence  and  modesty,  of  timidity  and  bold- 
ness, that  a  "  Good-day,  sir,"  or  "  Good-morning,  my 
friend,"  may  enable  us  to  fathom  the  very  soul  of  him 
who  utters  it.     It  is  the  quality  of  tone  that  makes  the 
music,  according  to  an  old  saying,  and  "sir,"  "my 
friend,"  "yes,"  "no,"  spoken  in  a  certain  manner, 
often  express  more  to  us  than  a  hundred  words.    It 
is  not  only  of  the  intentions  of  people  that  judgment 
has  been  formed  from  merely  listening  to  the  tones 
of  the  voice,  but  it  is  even  assumed  that  their  tastes, 
their  instincts  and  inclinations  may  thus  be  discov- 
ered.— Chomet. 

Chinese  Legend. — No  one  doubts  that  the  people 
of  India,  Persia  and  China  were  the  first  to  establish 
rules  for  the  language  of  music,  and  to  determine  the 
series  of  sounds  which  constitute  the  scale.  A  Chi- 
nese legend,  charmingly  related  by  a  critic,  Scudo, 
whose  works  are  full  of  learning,  and  give  evidence 
of  keen  observation,  will  show  how  this  musical  scale 
was  formed :  "  Under  the  reign  of  I  know  not  what 
emperor,  who  lived  B.  C.  2600,"  says  thfs  amiable 
critic,  "  the  prime  minister  was  ordered  to  put  an  end 
to  the  confusion  existing  in  the  musical  scale.  Obe- 
dient to  his  master,  the  minister  went  upon  a  high 
'mountain  which  was  covered  with  a  bamboo  forest 
He  took  one  of  the  canes,  cut  it  between  two  knots, 
took  out  the  marrow  that  flUed  it,  and  blowing  in  the 
reed  thus  emptied,  a  sound  came  forth  which  was 
neither  higher  nor  lower  than  the  tone  which  was 
natural  to  him  when  he  spoke  TvUhout  being  agUaied 
by  any  passion.  Thus  the  generating  sound  of  the 
series  was  determined.  While  the  minister  pursued 
other  experiments  necessary  to  attain  the  end  he  had 
in  view,  a  couple  of  birds,  male  and  female,  came 
and  perched  on  a  neighboring  tree.  The  male  be^n 
to  sing,  and  uttered  six  sounds ;  the  female,  when 
replying  to  him,  was  heanl  to  utter  six  others,  and  it 
happened  that  the  twelve  sounds  formed  together  the 
twelve  degrees  of  the  chromatic  scale.  The  minis- 
ter, profiting  by  the  lesson  he  had  just  received,  cut 
twelve  canes  of  a  length  necessary  to  produce  the 
twelve  semitones,  or  chromatic  degrees  which  are 
contained  in  an  octave."  This  fable,  a  charming  fic- 
tion, which  concerns  the  theory  of  music  as  well  as 
the  physical  construction  of  the  scale  of  sounds,  con- 
tains fundamental  truth,  confirmed  later  by  searching 
experiments. 

Early  Sacred  Song. — The  first  sacred  song 
of  which  we  have  any  account  is  that  which 
was  sung  by  the  Israelites  on  the  occasion  of 
their  triumphant  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Having 
escaped  from  their  cruel  taskmasters,  they  fly  before 
Pharaoh  and  his  host.  We  behold,  with  glad  sur- 
prise, the  receding  waters  as  they  leave  a  highway 
for  the  faithful  fugitives.  Now  they  throng  the  safe 
shore,  while  their  foes  are  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
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turning  waves.  The  Egyptians  whom  they  have 
seen  to-day  they  shall  see  again  no  more  for- 
ever. Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
this  song :  ''  The  Lord  hath  triumphed  gloriously ; 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and  He  is  be- 
come  my  salvation :  He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  pre- 
pare Him  an  habitation ;  my  fathei-s*  God,  and  I  will 
exalt  Him/'  etc.  This  fine  ode  contains  a  cheering 
prophecy  of  the  effect  of  this  tremendous  judgment 
on  the  idolatrous  nations  before  them,  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  promised  land,  the 
building  of  the  temple  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  do- 
minion and  worship  of  God.  Powerful,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  impression  produced  by  the  sing- 
ing of  this;  the  earliest  lyric  poem  extant.  Let  us 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  jubilant  notes  of  the  glad 
thousands  who  stand  on  the  "banks  of  deliverance." 
These  glowing  sentiments,  made  thrillingly  em- 
phatic by  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  which 
they  were  joined,  should  live  everlastingly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  company  were  divided  into  two  grand  choirs, 
in  which  Moses  and  Aaron  led  the  men,  and  Miriam 
the  women.  It  seems,  also,  that  they  sang  by  turns, 
and  with  variations  of  soft  and  loud,  adapted  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  ode ;  the  males,  led  by  Moses  or 
Aaron,  or  both,  singing  the  song,  while  Miriam,  pre- 
siding over  the  female  part  of  the  choir  and  the  in- 
struments, called  in  their  aid  to  swell  the  chorus  by 
repeating  the  first  stanza  of  the  ode.  Hence  it  is 
said :  "  Miriam  answered  them,  *  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord, 
for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea.*  "  Shortly  after 
the  Israelites  commenced  their  wanderings  through 
the  wilderness,  the  Tabernacle  was  set  up  by  the 
command  of  God  :  and,  according  to  His  direction, 
the  Levites  were  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Although  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of 
the  fact,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  this 
time  singers  and  players  on  instruments  were  regu- 
larly appointed.  Moses  was  gathered  to  his  fathers 
in  sight  of  the  promised  possession,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  Previous  to  his  departure 
he  composed  a  song,  setting  forth  both  the  goodness 
and  the  justice  of  God.  It  commences  thus :  "Give 
ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak :  and  hear,  O 
earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth.  My  doctrine  shall 
drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distill  as  the  dew, 
as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the 
showers  upon  the  grass:  Because  I  will  publish  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our 
God." — Service  of  Song. 

Hallel. — The  psalms  composing  the  great  Hallel 
or  chant  which  the  Jews  used  at  the  close  of  the 
passover,  were  from  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth 
to  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth,  inclusive.  This 
Hallel  was  not  all  sung  at  once,  but  in  parts,  the  last 
of  which  was  sung  at  the  close  of  the  passover.  It 
is  probable  that  the  hymn  sung  by  Christ  and' His 
disciples  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Mount 
Olivet  embraced  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth, 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah.  The  words 
are  exceedingly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  especi- 
ally if  we  consider  the  Lord  and  His  eleven  faithful 
followers  as  turning  away  from  their  present  griefs  to 
contemplate  the  goodness  of  God  in  redemption,  the 
triumphant  resurrection  of  the  Crucified,  and  the 
unspeakable  blessings  conferred  upon  man  through 
the  Atonement. 


Incident. — A  few  years  ago  their  lived  a  beauti' 
ful  little  girl  in  the  far  Southwest.  She  was  almost 
always  smiling  and  singing,  and  every  one  loved  her 
for  her  goodness.  One  day  she  lay  down  upon  her 
bed,  looking  very  pale,  and  said  ^he  was  very  weary. 
Her  little  hands  grew  cold,  death  seemed  rapidly 
approaching.  Suddenly  her  large  blue  eyes  grew 
.  bright  and  sparkling,  and  a  heavenly  smile  irradi- 
ated her  pale  features,  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Music ! 
music !  O  how  sweet !"  Reaching  out  her  arms, 
she  said :  "  I  am  coming !"  when  instantly  her  spirit 
took  its  flight,  and  there  was  another  voice  in  the 
angelic  choir. 

Early  Impressions. — Much  stress  sh\)uld  be  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  youthful  memory,  being  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious,  impressions  made  upon  the  child 
are  likely  to  be  indelible.  The  great  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  were  woven  into  song, 
and  these  eucharistic  epics  were  required  to  be  dili- 
gently taught  to  their  children.  So,  in  the  present 
day,  the  simple  doctrines  and  thrilling  events  of 
Christianity  should  be  wrought  into  verse  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher  by  the  power 
of  music.  Truths  thus  inculcated  will  cling  to  the 
soul  forever.  We  all  know  that  cherished  memories 
W  home  and  friends  are  ours  with  such  enduring 
vividness  that  the  record  can  never  be  effaced.  But 
in  all  the  reminiscences  of  days  gone  by  there  is 
nothing  that  so  haunts  the  spirit  as  the  songs  to  which 
we  were  accustomed  in  childhood.  The  sweet  tones 
of  a  mother's  voice  will  live  and  speak  in  the  heart 
long  after  that  voice  has  been  hushed  to  silence.  The 
recollection  of  the  hymns  which  were  Jirst  heard 
amid  the  throng  of  worshipers  in  the  city,  or  in  the 
embowered  country  church,  will  remain  in  morning 
freshness  long  after  the  sanctuary  has  mouldered  into 
ruins.  We  may  cross  oceans  and  wander  in  foreign 
climes;  the  erect  frame  may  be  bowed  with  the 
weight  of  years,  and  raven  ringlets  may  be  changed 
to  locks  of  snowy  whiteness;  but  the  old  home- 
songs  heard  in  the  distance  in  the  still  morning,  or 
sung  by  ourselves  in  some  calm  hour  of  reflection, 
or  by  Uie  home-circle  on  a  winter's  evening,  will 
bring  around  us  the  friends  and  the  scenes  of  other 
days  and  of  far-off  lands;  and,  while  the  dim  eye 
of  age  sparkles  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  the  heart 
will  l)eat  with  the  buoyancy  of  early  youth.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  songs  learned  in  the  nur- 
sery, or  around  the  fireside,  will  be  used  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  after  years  as  the  means  of  conversion  to  a 
better  life,  it  may  be,  to  our  final  salvation  from  end- 
less ruin.  On  the  contrary,  bacchanalian  or  ribald 
songs,  which  are  apt  to  be  learned  and  used  by  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  religious  melodies,  are,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Destroyer,  a  most  potent  means  of 
spiritual  and  everlasting  ruin.  Shall  we  quietly  allow 
this  tremendous  power  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  or  shall  we  not  eagerly  seize  upon  it  as  our 
lawful  right,  and  wield  it  for  the  good  of  our  race 
and  the  glory  of  God  ? — Service  of  Song. 

Music  AND  Drawing. — It  is  not  uncommon  to 
speak  of  music  and  drawing  as  merely  ornamental 
branches,  as  distinguished  from  the  solid  studies.  In 
looking  the  world  over,  what  branches  do  we  find 
more  useful,  more  practical,  than  music  and  draw- 
ing  ?  Into  the  pleasure  of  social,  or  even  solitary 
life,  what  branch  enters  so  largely  as  music  ?  If  the 
objective  point  of  education  is  refinement,  what  agent 
or  influence  is  more  potent  ?  As  to  drawing,  it  en- 
ters every  branch  of  industry — from  the  digging  of  a 
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ditch  to  the  building  of  a  steamship.  The  repre- 
sented line  is  the  beginning  of  every  constructed 
form.  A  master  workman  may  have  no  stronger  arm, 
no  more  skillful  hand,  than  any  of  his  toiling  under- 
lings ;  but,  having  an  eye  for  distance  and  propor- 
tion, he  is  paid  well  for  directing  those  who  boast 
nothing  but  brawn.  Omitting  all  mention  of  the 
artistic  or  aesthetic  value  of  drawing,  its  practical 
utility  is  enough  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  solid 
studies.  But  why  not  consider,  too,  its  artistic  uses  ? 
Is  it  not  suggestive  that  nearly  all  our  best  artists  and 
engravers  are  foreigners  ?  Properly  taught,  drawing 
is  the  most  interesting  branch  to  children  of  any  age. 
Put  up  against  writing  as  a  candidate  for  popular 
favor,  it  win's  three-fourths  of  the  hands  in  any  well- 
regulated  school-room.  It  pleases  children  in  a  dou- 
ble manner,  for  it  allows  them  to  do  and  Uarn  at  the 
same  time.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  music  and  draw- 
ing not  being  solid  studies. —  Teachers^  Monthly. 

The  Boy  Organist. — Mozart*s  first  experience  of 
a  large  organ  was  in  a  monastery  of  a  little  town  on 
the  Danube.  He  was  then  only  six  years  old,  and 
in  company  with  his  father  had  left  his  home  in  Salz- 
burg, and  had  started  on  a  long  course  of  travel.  All 
day  long  they  had  been  sailing  down  that  majestic 
river,  past  crumbling  ruins,  frowning  castles,  clois- 
ters hidden  away  among  the  crags,  towering  cliffs, 
quiet  villages  nestled  in  sunny  valleys,  and  here  and 
there  a  deep  gorge  that  opened  back  from  the  gliding 
river,  its  hollow  distance  blue  with  fathomless 
shadow,  and  like  some  dim  and  vast  cathedral.  The 
little  company  of  monks  with  whom  they  had  been 
traveling  tijat  day  were  at  supper  in  the  refectory  of 
the  cloister,  when  Father  Mozart  took  Wolfgang  into 
the  chapel  to  see  the  organ.  And  now,  as  the  boy 
gazed  with  something  of  awe  upon  the  great  instru- 
ment looming  up  in  the  shadows  of  the  empty  church, 
his  face  lit  up  with  serene  satisfaction,  and  every  mo- 
tion and  attitude  of  the  little  figure  expressed  a  won- 
dering reverence.  What  inspiring  tones  must  even 
now  be  slumbering  in  those  mighty  pipes  ?  Tones 
which,  if  once  awakened,  could  give  utterance  to  all 
that  voiceless  beauty  which  the  day's  scenes  had 
shown  him — life  and  death,  present  and  past ;  the 
peaceful  river  and  the  deserted  ruin ;  the  sunshine 
unfailing  and  the  unfailing  shadow  at  its  side. 
"  Father,"  said  the  boy,  **  explain  to  me  those  pedals 
at  Ihe  organ's  feet,  and  let  me  play."  Well  pleased, 
the  father  complied.  The  boy  pushed  aside  the  stool, 
and  when  Father  Mozart  had  filled  the  great  bellows, 
the  elfin  organist  stood  upon  the  pedals,  and  trod 
them  as  though  he  had  never  needed  to  have  their 
management  explained.  How  the  deep  tones  woke 
the  sombre  stillness  of  the  old  church  !  The  organ 
seemed  some  great,  uncouth  creature,  roaring  for 
very  joy  at  the  caresses  of  the  marvelous  child.  The 
monks,  eating  their  supper  in  the  refectory,  heard  the 
tones,  and  dropped  knife  and  fork  in  astonishment. 
The  organist  of  the  brotherhood  was  among  them ; 
but  never  had  he  played  with  such  power  and  free- 
dom. They  listened ;  some  grew  pale,  others  crossed 
themselves ;  till  they  all  rose  up,  and  hastened  into 
the  chapel.  "  It  is  Satan  himself,"  cried  one  of  the 
monks.  But  when  he  reached  the  organ  front,  he 
stood  petrified  with  amazement.  There  stood  the 
tiny  figure  treading  from  pedal  to  pedal,  and  at  the 
same  time  clutching  the  keys  above  with  his  little 
hands,  gathering  handfuls  of  those  wonderful  chords 
as  if  they  were  violets,  and  flinging  them  out  into  the 
solemn  gloom  behind  him.     He  heard  nothing,  saw 


nothing  besides;  his  eyes  beamed  like  stars,  and  his 
whole  face  lightened  with  impassioned  joy.  Louder 
and  fuller  rose  the  harmonies,  streaming  forth  in 
swelling  billows,  till  at  last  they  seemed  to  reach  a 
sunny  shore,  on  which  they  broke ;  and  then  a 
whispering  ripple  of  faintest  melody  lingered  a  mo- 
ment in  the  air,  like  the  last  murmur  of  a  wind-harp, 
and  all  was  still. 

Music  at  Home. — If  you  would  avoid  discord  at 
home,  do  what  you  can  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music 
in  your  children.  Invite  some  one  who  can  play  and 
sing  bright  and  easy  music,  and  let  the  children  hear 
it.  The  music  should  be  attractive  and  animated. 
Make  them  understand  that  they  must  listen  to  muse 
in  silence.  They  are  not  allowed  to  talk  while  others 
are  speaking,  and  they  must  give  the  same  attention 
when  any  one  plays  or  sings.  By  this  means  they 
will  learn  to  think  more  of  music,  and  to  appreciate 
it  more  highly.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  chil- 
dren from  taking  up  music  as  naturally  as  reading 
and  writing.  The  notes  and  the  alphabet  should  be 
learned  at  the  same  time.  At  five  and  six,  children 
learn  to  sing  naturally  and  easily,  and  little  songs  and 
exercises  should  be  mingled  with  the  lessons  of  the 
primary  reading  and  spelling  book.  Experience 
teaches  that  nearly  all  children  who  can  speak  may 
be  taught  to  read  vocal  music  and  sing.  Some 
knowledge  of  music  should  .form  a  part  of  every 
child's  education.  At  the  same  time  it  is  useless  to 
carry  a  child  through  a  long  course  of  musical  stu- 
dies, when  he  or  she  has  no  musical  aptitude  fcrit. 
If  they  do  not  care  for  it,  let  them  study  it  long 
enough  to  understand  its  general  principles,  and  not 
beyond  this,  unless  they  express  a  desire  to  pur- 
sue  its  study.  Music  in  any  form  is  so  great  an  ad- 
dition to  the  social  delights  of  home,  that  we  strongly 
urge  parents  to  take,  these  few  hints  kindly.— £x. 


HOW  TO  EDUCATE  THE  PUBLIC. 


LAST  month  three  or  four  young  men  in 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  association  for  mutual 
improvement,  established  on  so  broad  and 
catholic  a  foundation  that  all  classes  alike 
might  share  in  its  benefits.  After  quietly 
canvassing,  they  discovered  that  the  move- 
ment would  meet  with  favor.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  called;  nearly  two  hundred  came 
forward  and  agreed  to  pay  twenty-five 
cents  a  month  in*  support  of  the  under- 
taking. Others  of  more  means  promised 
to  contribute  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  A  president,  two 
vice.-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary 
were  elected;  these  constitute  a  Board  of 
Direction.  A  three-story  building  was  leased. 
The  first  floor  was  fitted  up  as  a  reading- 
room  ;  the  second  was  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  appointments  for  a  library  and  lec- 
ture room,  and  the  third  floor,  such  as  is  not 
used  by  the  janitor,  is  to  be  partitioned  oflf 
into  apartments  for  checkers,  chess,  and 
other  games  of  amusement  and  instruction. 
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Only  a  comparatively  few  days  have  now 
elapsed  and  the  Association  is  on  a  most 
flourishing  basis.  Contributions  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  come  in  from  every 
quarter,  and,  though  no  journals  are  sub- 
scribed for,  the  reading-room  is  fairly 
stocked  with  newspaper  literature.  The  li- 
brary rooms  are  supplied  with  desks,  cane- 
bottom  chairs,  and  other  appointments,  and 
altogether  present  a  very  inviting  appear- 
ance. The  library  committee  are  planning 
for  a  large  collection  of  books,  and  already 
have  a  nucleus  of  several  hundred  volumes. 

Upon  the  Reading-Room  and  Library 
Association,  as  a  foundation,  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  several  educational  and  literary 
undertakings.  A  "Free  Science  Class"  has 
been  organized,  to  which  weekly  lectures 
are  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Professor  J.  M.  Hawkins.  The 
Lecture  Committee,  headed  by  George 
William  Curtis,  will  provide  a  course  of  lec- 
tures upon  general  topics  for  the  winter. 
There  has  also  been  organized  a  Society 
"for  our  Mutual  Improvement  in  Oratory, 
Composition,  and  Debate,  etc." 

We  have  thus  described  at  some  length  the 
"New  Brighton  Reading  Association"  and 
its  auxiliaries,  because  we  would  be  glad  to 
see  similar  societies  organized  in  every  vil- 
lage in  the  United  States.  As  promoters  of 
education,  intelligence  and  morals,  their  in- 
fluence and  usefulness  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. We  know  of  no  philanthropic  in- 
vestment which  promises  so  remunerative 
returns.  For  a  mere  nominal  outlay  on  the 
part  of  several  individuals,  there  is  secured 
in  New  Brighton — 

1 .  A  free  reading-room,  open  to  all  who  will  con- 
form to  a  few  simple  regulations. 

2.  A  public  library  for  the  use  of  members. 

3.  A  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  men  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  as  platform  orators. 

4.  A  course  of  free  lectures  upon  scientific  subjects. 

5.  A  literary  society  affording  opportunities  for 
culture  in  writing  and  speaking. 

6.  A  headquarters  where*  persons  of  leisure  can 
find  pleasant  and  profitable  recreation. 

7.  An  attractive,  elevating  resort,  to  allure  young 
men  from  drinking  and  billiard  saloons,  and  other 
haunts  of  vice. 

Here  is  an  excellent  field  of  labor  for. 
those  desiring  to  engage  in  philanthropic 
work.  A  few  active  spirits  in  every  place 
can  very  soon  interest  a  majority  of  the 
population  in  the  establishment  of  a  public 
reading-room  and  library.  Auxiliary  asso- 
ciations, such  as  we  have  described,  ought 
to  attract  the  young  and  middle-aged  people 
who  devote  so  many  evenings  to  parties, 


dancing,  billiards,  card-playing,  and  other 
amusements.  Were  the  time  now  spent  in 
this  way  given  to  education,  the  aggregate  of 
human  intelligence  would  be  vastly  increased. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  hours 
which  the  mass  of  people  waste  in  frivolities 
would  make  them  not  only  well  informed, 
but  highly  cultivated,  were  they  given  to 
self-improvement.  Samuel  Smiles  has  well 
observed  that  the  very  odds  and  ends  of  time 
may  be  worked  up  into  results  of  the  greatest 
value.  Reading  one  hour  each  day  for  ten 
years  is  sufficient  to  transform  an  ignorant 
into  a  well-informed  tnan.  Elihu  Burritt 
says  that  he  owes  his  wonderful  linguistic 
acquirements  not  to  genius,  but  to  the  em- 
ployment of  "odd  moments."  While  earn- 
ing his  living  as  a  blacksmith  he  found  op- 
portunities to  master  eighteen  ancient  and 
modern  languages  and  twenty-two  European 
dialects.  American  Ed.  Monthly. 


EXTRACTION  OF  ROOTS :  ABBREVIATIONS. 


BY  VAN  B.  BAKER. 


THE  ordinary  method  of  extracting  roots  is  gen- 
erally understood  by  most  of  the  teachers  of 
the  present  day,  yet  many  are  in  constant  dread  of 
the  time  when  their  classes  shall  be  so  fortunate,  or 
unfortunate,  as  to  reach  that  perplexing  and  inter- 
minable subject,  Cube  Root.  To  this  class  of  teachers 
the  present  article  may  prove  of  some  benefit,  at  least 
in  the  way  of  variety  and  novelty.  We  shall  con- 
sider only  such  numbers  as  are  perfect  powers,  and 
illustrate  such  practical  abbreviations  as  are  applica- 
ble to  the  questions  found  in  our  common  school 
arithmetics. 

I.  When  the  square  or  cube  roots  are  required, 
and  the  right-hand  figures  are  such  that  by  multiply- 
ing the  power  by  some  perfect  square  in  the  case  of 
square  root,  or  by  some  perfect  cube  in  the  case  of 
cube  root,  we  thereby  make  the  right-hand  period 
ciphers^  the  operation  may  be  abbreviated  by  such 
multiplication. 

Required  the  square  root  of  9025. 

0/^rrt/fV?«.— 9025X4=36100,  and  1/36100=190 
and  i9o-t-2=9S,  the  root  required. 

Required  square  root  of  390625. 

Operation. — 39o625X4X4X4*=25oooooo,    and 

1/25000000=5000,  and   5000-8-2X2X2=625,  the 
root  required. 

Required  cube  root  of  195^125. 

Operation.  —  1953125X^X8=125000000,     and 

^  1 25000000=500,  and  500^2X2=125,  the  root 
required. 

a.  When  the  product  of  several  numbers  is  a  perfect 
square  or  cube,  the  root  may  be  obtained  by  the  trans- 
fer of  one  or  more  factors. 

Required  the  square  root  of  162X2.  ^ 

Operation. — 162X2=8 1  X4»  in  which  the  factor  2 

*Thetc  multiplications  may  be  repeated,  as  long  as  eacb^ 
multiplication  gives  a  period  of  ciphers. 
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is  transferred  from  1 62  to  2.    But  |/8i  X4=9X2=i8 
the  root  required. 

Required  the  cube  root  of  2X54Xi2^* 
If  the  factor  2.  be  transferred  from  each  of  the 
numbers  54  and  128  to  the  2,  the  three  numbers  t)e- 

come  8, 27.  and  64;  but  f'8X27X64=2X3X4=-24t 
root  required. 

3.  The  root  of  the  product  of  several  numbers 
equals  the  product  of  their  roots.  When  therefore 
the  square,  or  cube  root  of  the  product  of  several 
numbers  is  required,  those  numbers  may  be  resolved 
xxAo  prime  factors,  and  in  each  case  that  number  of 
equal  factors  corresponding  with  the  index  of  the  re- 
quired root  will  give  a  corresponding  root. 

Required  square  root  of  128  by  18. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

ia8=a  XaXaXaXaX  a  X_a  ;  and  x8=aX3X3.    Hence, 
y  aXaX^Xa'XaXa><aXaX3X3'=<actora  of  the  product 
X 


«< 


it 


root. 


9    XaXaXaX3 
and  aX3XaXaX3='48  the  root  required. 

Required  the  cube  root  of  144X108X24. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

144=2X2X2X2X3X3;  108=2X2X3X3X3;  and 
24=2X2X2X3*  Now,  by  collecting  all  the  2*s 
and  all  the  3's  so  that  they  may  succeed  each  other 
and  prefixing  to  the  whole  the  sign  of  the  cubic  root, 
we  have 

f'2XaXaXaXaXaXaXaXaX3X3X3X3X3X3^<act's  of  pro't 

aXaXaX'3X3=        "     «»'» 
and  aX9XaX3X3=7a,  the  root  required. 

4.  The  cube  root  of  any  perfect  cube,  of  not  more 
than  six  figures,  may  be  determined  by  inspection ; 
and  whatever  be  the  number  of  figures  composing  the 
given  number,  the  first  and  last  figure  of  the  root  may 
be  known.     The  same  is  true  of  all  odd  powers. 

This  will  become  obvious  from  an  examination  of 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  first  ten 
integers  and  their  cubes  are : 

i»  2,    3,    4,      5,      6,      7,      8,      9,       10. 
I,  8,  27,  64,  125,  216,  343,  5X2,  729,  1000. 

It  will  here  be  seen  that  the  right-hand  figure  of 
the  cube  is  always  one  particular  figure,  and  that  in 
these  cubes  the  same  digit  does  not  occur  twice  as  a 
right-hand  figure.  We  may  therefore  know  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  root  from  the  right-hand  figure  of 
the  given  power. 

Required  the  cube  root  of  314432. 

Illustration, — Now,  from  an  examination  of  the 
above  table,  it  is  plain  that  the  ric:ht-hand  root  figure 
must  be  8,  as  no  other  figure  would  give  2,  as  a  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  power ;  and  by  ordinary  inspec- 
tion we  find  the  left-hand  root  figure  is  6;  hence  62 
is  the  required  root. 

5.  When  the  power  consists  of  three  or  feur  periods 
the  intervenmg  root  figure  or  figures  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  combination  of  the  above  methods. 

Required  the  cube  root  of  1 2326391. 

Illustration, — If  we  resolve  the  power  into  its  fac- 
tors until  the  point  is  reached  where  but  two  periods 
occur,  and  then  extract  by  inspection,  we  shall  have 
the  following  operation : 

(^3:12326391 
3-13   4108797, 


Required  the  cube  root  of  1067462648. 


13 


4565'33-  (W  inspection)  =77,  and 
77X3=231,  the  required  root. 


Operation. —  (  2 


7. 


7 
7 


1067462648 
"533731324 


266865662 


« 3343283* 


19061833 
27231 19 


389017  by  inspection  =73, 
and  73X7X2=1022,  the  required  root. 

6.  When  the  power  is  apparently  prime ,  and  not  sus- 
ceptible of  being  factored  as  in  the  two  preceding 
examples,  it  will  be  requisite  to  proceed  in  the  ordi- 
nary method  only  to  such  an  extent  as  to  determine 
the  intervening  figure  or  figures,  the  first  and  last 
being  known. 

Required  the  cube  root  of  131 872229. 
Operation. —  1 3 187 22291509  root  required. 

125 
5«X300=7500  i  6872 

The  preceding  illustrations  will,  no  doubt,  be  new 
and  interesting  to  a  {eyf  of  the  many  readers  of  The 
Journal^  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  aid  some- 
what in  rendering  the  extraction  of  the  roots  more 
attractive  to  the  pupil  of  ordinary  attainments  in 
arithmetic. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


METHODS  IN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


BY  C.  C.    EMIGH. 


IN  presenting  this  paper,  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  requires  many  years  of  earn- 
est, patient  labor  to  acquire  any  proficiency 
either  in  the  use  or  the  methods  of  teaching 
Orthography.  Yet  close  observation  and 
careful  application  during  our  short  experi- 
ence have*  taught  us  that  some  methods  of 
teaching  Orthography  produce  more  nearly 
the  desired  end  than  others ;  and  it  is  such 
that  we  will  notice,  hoping  that  our  remarks 
may  benefit  beginners. 

Every  day's  experience  proves  more  fully 
that  "orthography  signifies  writing  words 
correctly."  This  being  the  case,  all  meth- 
ods of  teaching  it  should  have  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  namely,  to  prepare  the  student 
to  write  the  words  of  his  language  correctly; 
and  any  method,  we  think,  comes  far  short  of 
the  desired  end  which  does  not  do  this.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  correct  spelling  is  not 
strictly  essential  to  correct  speaking ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  orthography 
arises  from  the  use  of  written  language. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  eminent 
American  and  European  educators  that  the 
shortest  and  most  successful  method  of  learn- 
ing spelling  is  by  the  eye ;  that  the  defini- 
tions and  the  use  of  words,. as  well  as  their 
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orthography,  are  soonest  learned  by  writing 
exercises  \  and  that  orthography  and  ortho- 
epy should  be  simultaneously  taught.  In  oral 
spelling,  memory  has  to  do  the  work  exclu- 
sively ;  true,  we  see  the  words  while  studying 
them,  but  the  mind  is  expected  to  retain  and 
describe  them  by  their  proper  letters. 

Not  so  in  the  written  method  ;  our  sight 
assists  in  discovering  dis-proportions.  The 
skilled  proof-reader  can  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  his  words  are  correct  or  not,  by  their 
shape. 

Again,  in  order  to  become  expert  in  writ- 
ing words,  the  hand  must  be  trained  with 
the  mind  and  the  eye ;  for  the  fact  has  been 
proven  that  when  a  person  not  used  to  writ- 
ing words  is  called  upon  to  do  so,  he  will 
misspell  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  by 
the  oral  method.  Within  our  own  knowledge, 
of  two  teachers  at  an  examination  each  mis- 
spelled about  eighteen  in  thirty-six  words  by 
the  written  method ;  they  had  studied  the 
oral.  The  same  words  were  pronounced  to 
them  again ;  they  spelled  orally  and  mis- 
spelled only  three  or  four  words.  Another  set 
of  words  was  given  them  to  test  the  matter* ; 
by  the  oral  method  they  missed  only  two, 
but  in  writing  them  they  misspelled  nearly 
sixty  per  cent.  This  was,  ot  course,  an  extreme 
case,  but  the  reader  will  doubtless  see  this 
in  it :  Since  we  only  use  a  knowledge  of 
spelling  in  written  language,  it  follows  that 
the  best  method  of  teaching  orthography  is 
the  one  which  prepares  us  to  write  words 
correctly. 

The  spelling  book  shoujfi  occupy  a  place 
in  primary  instniction  second  to  no  other 
work.  We  will  now  give  a  brief  outline  of 
what  we  will  denominate  the  written  meth- 
od of  teaching  orthography.  We  do  not 
claim  that  it  is  entirely  faultless,  but  that 
more  satisfactory  results  are  attained  from  its 
use  than  from  any  other  method — ^and  per- 
haps any  combination  of  methods. 

Since  spelling  is  the  foundation  of  educa- 
tion, it  follows  that  no  system  of  instruction 
is  complete  which  does  not  amply  provide 
for  beginners.  Of  course  they  cannot  write ; 
in  this  case  the  teacher  will  write  or  print 
the  letters  upon  the  black-board.  We 
would  present  their  lessons  in  the  following 
order :  Words  of  one  letter,  words  of  two 
letters,  formed  by  prefixing  or  affixing  a  let- 
ter to  words  of  one  letter;  words  of  two 
letters,  not  thus  formed ;  then,  words  of  three 
four,  five  and  more  letters  not  thus  formed. 
For  example,  let  the  teacher  put  o  on  the 
board ;  some  one  in  class  will  doubtless  name 
it;  then  affix  x  to  it,  and  if  the  class  cannot 


liame  it,  let  the  teacher  tell  them  its  name, 
and  that  the  two  taken  together  spell  ox; 
the  class  will  at  once  recognize  that  name. 
The  teacher  should  then  give  each  mem- 
ber of  his  class  an  opportunity  to  describe 
the  ox,  its  use,  &c.  Combine  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  a  similar  manner,  making 
by  each  combination  the  name  of  some  ob- 
ject with  which  they  are  familiar.  Have 
them,  in  all  cases,  describe  the  objects  named; 
in  this  way  develop  their  descriptive  facul- 
ties. Enlarge  upon  this  principle  until  you 
have  words  of  four  and  five  letters,  then 
combine  them  to  form  sentences.  By  this 
method  the  pupils  will  be  taught  to  read  and 
spell  at  the  same  tiipe.  As  soon  as  the 
children  have  learned  the  letters,  give  them 
books  and  have  them  copy  letters  and  words 
upon  the  black-board. 

By  this  means  they  will  be  learning  the 
forms  of  letters  and  words,  and  will  be 
kept  busy,  which  is  the  key  to  success  with 
any  pupil.  The  children  will  take  delight 
in  such  work,  and  as  a  result  will  like  to  go 
to  school,  which  is  as  essential  to  their  pro- 
gress as  good  teaching.  Have  those  in  words 
of  two  syllables  and  reading,  to  write  parts 
of  their  lessons  on  the  board  or  slates  and 
recite  therefrom ;  you  may  not  understand 
the  characters  they  make,  but  they  will. 

Classify  all  who.  can  write  as  their  ability 
demands ;  assign  to  each  class  a  number  of 
words  to  prepare  for  recitation.  At  recita- 
tion the  pupils  will  write  upon  slate  or  paper 
all  the  words  as  pronounced  by  the  teacher ; 
when  the  lesson  is  thus  written,  the  scholars 
will  exchange  slates,  and  as  the  teacher  spells 
the  lesson  they  will  put  figures  for  words  omit- 
ted and  misspelled,  putting  i  for  first,  2 
for  second,  and  so  on ;  then  when  the 
slates  are  returned  to  the  owner  he  can 
tell  by  looking  at  the  last  figure  how  many 
words  he  has  omitted  and  misspelled.  Let 
the  teacher  keep  a  roll  of  the  names  of  pu- 
pils in  each  class ;  then  when  the  slates  are 
corrected  and  returned,  he  can  call  the 
names,  crediting  each  pupil  at  the  head  of> 
the  column  with  the  number  of  words  in  the 
lesson ;  and  charging  opposite  each,  name 
the  number  of  words  omitted  and  misspelled. 
From  this  roll  the  progress  of  each  pupil  can 
be  ascertained  and  the  necessary  reports 
made  out. 

It  would  be  well  to  require  each  scholar 
to  write  out  daily  a  list  of  the  words  he  missed 
and  deposit  It  in  a  box,  these  words  to  be  re- 
cited at  some  appointed  time.  The  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  use  of  this  method  are 
numerous :  You  secure  the  attention  of  all 
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the  scholars  to  each  word,  for  each  pupil 
must  spell  every  word  in  the  lesson.  You 
teach  them  to  think  and  act  at  the  same  time; 
to  work  rapidly  and  with  precision.  They 
are  learning  to  use  the  pen.  You  can  do 
more  work  in  less  time  than  by  the  or^l 
method ;  for,  say  you  have  thirty  pupils  in 
class,  and  spell  sixty  words  at  a  lesson,  you 
can  dispose  of  it  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes;  this  will  be  equivalent  to  thirty 
times  sixty,  or  1800  words,  spelled  orally. 
But.  in  that  time  it  would  be  barely  possible  to 
dispose  of  sixty  words,  or  two  apiece,  orally ; 
by  writing,  instead  of  getting  but  two,  each 
scholar  gets  sixty,  and  is  acquiring  knowledge 
which  he  can  apply  in  practical  life. 


THAT  BAD  BOY. 


BY  ELIZABETH  LLOYD. 


I  HAD  had  but  a  brief  experience  in  teaching, 
when  the  Morville  school  was  offered  to  me.  It 
was  some  distance  from  the  field  of  my  previous 
labors,  and  I  entered  upon  my  work  there,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  pupils  with  whom  I 
would  have  to  deal ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  position,  and  that  most  of  my  pupils  were 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  manners  and  morals. 

As  is  usual  in  country  schools,  very  few  large 
boys  came  during  the  summer,  so  that,  at  first,  I  did 
not  have  the  most  unruly  element  to  deal  with,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  I  was  well-informed  of  what 
I  might  expect  when  the  time  of  the  annual  influx 
should  arrive.  I  was  assured  that  I  would  have  very 
little  trouble  with  any  but  Lewis  Armstrong,  but  that 
none  of  his  teachers  had  ever  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  him,  and  that  he  was  just  as  disagreeable 
as  he  could  be.  I  said  very  little  in  reply  to  all  the 
comments  upon  his  evil  doings,  but  I  thought  that 
perhaps  the  teachers  had  been  to  blame  as  well  as 
the  boy,  and  I  secretly  resolved  that,  if  Lewis  Arm- 
strong had  never  had  fair  play  before  he  should  have 
it  from  me,  and  that  I  would  never  lay  anything  to 
his  charge  unless  I  was  first  sure  that  he  was  guilty. 

At  length  the  winter  term  began,  and  when  I  en 
tered  the  school-room  and  looked  around  upon  the 
group  there  congregated,  I  had  no  trouble  in  picking 
out  "that  bad  boy,"  He  was  rather  good.looking 
than  otherwise,  with  a  clear  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  curly 
^rown  hair,  but  he  had  the  square  lower  jaw  which 
IS  the  sure  indication  of  stubbornness.  (In  the  course 
of  my  experience  I  have  had  more  than  my  share  of 
boys  with  those  square  set  jaws,  and,  whenever  I  see 
one,  I  always  look  out  for  breakers  ahead.)  How- 
ever, I  kept  my  thoughts  out  of  my  face  and  bade  all 
new-comers  a  pleasant  "  good-morning."  If,  in  the 
few  weeks  that  followed,  I  treated  Lewis  Armstrong 
at  all  differently  from  his  fellows,  it  was  that  I  showed 
rather  more  courtesy  and  kindness  to  him  than  to 
the  others.  Such  treatment  as  this  was  entirely  new 
to  him,  and  he  soon  began  to  entertain  for  me  (though 
I  did  not  then  suspect  it)  that  peculiar  mixture  of 
love  and  reverence  which  boys  of  seventeen  some- 
times feel  for  lady  teachers  two  or  three  years  their 
seniors. 


But  even  kindness  cannot  change  a  sinner  into  a 
saint  in  a  month's  time,  and  I  soon  discovered  tliat 
his  schoolmates  had  good  reasons  for  pronouncing 
Lewis  a  bad  boy.  Besides  being  stubborn,  he  was  a 
coward  and  a  bully,  and  one  of  the  most  proiane  boys 
that  I  ever  had  under  my  control,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  honest  and  generous,  and  came  of  a 
good  family.  I  had  no  serious  trouble  during  the 
first  winter.  When  he  was  stubborn,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  I  possessed  my  soul  with  patience  until  he 
yielded  the  point,  and  the  first  struggle  of  this  kind 
was  more  prolonged  than  any  which  followed.  He 
had  a  fair  share  of  mischief  in  him,  but  in  general  he 
yielded  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all  demands,  and  not 
a  boy  in  the  school  was  more  willing  to  do  me  a  favor. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  term,  I  had  a  serious  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  swearing ;  he  acknow- 
ledged  the  folly  and  sin  of  such  a  habit,  and  promised 
that  he  would  try  to  break  himself  of  it. 

The  next  winter  he  came  to  me  again,  and  for  a 
time  seemed   to  be  a   different  boy.     He  worked 
harder,  played  less,  and  seemed  more  of  a  man  in 
every  way.  But  one  noon  I  heard  a  loud  outcry  on  the  * 
play-ground,  accompanied  by  profane  words,  and  on 
going  to  the  door  I  found  that  Lewis  Armstrong  was 
maltreating  one  of  the  smaller  boys  and  swearing  at 
him  violently.     I  called  him  in,  but  said  nothing 
until  after  school ;  but  even  then  he  had  not  got  over 
his  passion,  and  declared  that  the  smaller  ^y  had 
said  something  toliim  which  he  would  never  forgive. 
I  tried  to  convince  him'  of  the  folly  of  getting  so 
angry  about  such  a  trifle,  but  with  no  avail.    When 
I  told  him  I  thought  him  a  coward  for  attacking  one 
so  much   smaller  than   himself,  he  seemed  to  fee^ 
somewhat  ashamed,  but  still  declared  that  he  would 
never  forgive  Willie  Barton  for  what  he  had  said 
about  him.  In  the  hope  of  convincing  him  that  such 
feeling  was  wrong,  I  asked  him  to  repeat  to  me  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  To  my  utter  astonishment  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  heard  it.    I 
told  him  that  I  had  often  read  it  in  school,  and  at 
once  repeated  it  to  him,  and  then  talked  for  some 
time  on  the  passage,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  those  wh9  trespass  against  us."    But  still 
he  would  not   own  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  de- 
clared that  his  teachers  always  thought  him  the  worst 
boy  in  school,  and  laid  the  blame  on  him  of  every- 
thing that  happened.     I  told  him  that  if  he  knew 
how  often   I  had  taken  his   part  when  others  had 
spoken  ill  of  him,  he  would  not  have  said  that;  that 
I  had   always   been  his   friend,  hut  that,  unless  he 
altered  his  conduct,  I  could  defend  him  no  longer. 
After  talking  a  little  while  I  dismissed  him,  still  un- 
repentant, and  went  home  completely  discouraged, 
for  I  felt  that  all  the  prayers  I  had  offered  up  for  the 
wayward  boy  had  been  in  vain. 

After  that  evening  he  was  worse  than  ever  before; 
and  one  day,  when  some  weeks  bad  elapsed,  he  tried 
me  beyond  all  endurance,  and  at  last  flatly  refused  to 
do  a  sum  which  I  gave  him.  When  I  dismissed  the 
rest  I  detained  him,  and  after  an  hour's  struggle,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  to  go  to  work ,  No  sooner  was 
the  sum  done  than  his  whole  manner  changed;  he 
turned  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  asked  me  10 
forgive  him,  not  only  for  the  way  he  had  acted  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  for  all  his  previous  misconduct.  He 
alluded  to  the  other  evening  when  I  said  that  I  could 
no  longer  take  his  part  unless  he  acted  differently, 
and  begged  me  to  be  his  friend  in  the  future  as  I  had 
been  in  the  past.  He  then  told  me  that  before  h« 
went  to  bed  that  night  he  had  learned  the  Lord's 
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Prayer,  and  had  since  frequently  repeated  it  when  he 
was  angry  and  felt  like  swearing.  He  seemed  very 
sincere  in  his  repentance,  and  promised  me  again,  of 
his  own  accord,  that  he  would  try  to  quit  swearing 
entirely. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  I  had  no  further 
trouble  with  him  in  school.  In  the  spring  he  went 
into  another  state,  and  entered  upon  the  battle  of  life 
for  himself.  I  frequently  beard  of  him,  and  all  the 
reports  said  that  Lewis  Armstrong  was  going  to  make 
a  man  of  himself  after  all.    I  had  several  letters  from 


him,  and  in  one  that  came  about  a  year  after  his  de- 
parture, he  assured  me  that  he  had  almost  quit  swear- 
ing, and  hoped  soon  to  be  entirely  rid  of  the  evil  habit. 
I  learned  a  lesson  from  Lewis  Armstrong,  as  val- 
uable as  any  that  he  ever  learned  from  me,  and  that 
was,  never  to  despair  of  any  pupil,  however  hopeless 
his  case  may  seem.  Indeed  the  more  varied  my  ex- 
perience becomes,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  few  boys  in  our  public  schools  who  cannot 
be  conquered  by  loving  firmness,  just  and  kind  treat, 
ment,  and  earnest  prayer.  Nornial  Monthly. 


<   ♦    ♦ 
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LANCASTER,  JUNE,  1875. 
I.  P.  WICKER8HAM ' .    J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

OUR  request  for  information  concerning 
Dr.  Keagy,  the  author  of  the  word 
method  of  teaching  reading,  has  been  kindly 
responded  to  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  who, 
it  seemSy  was  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Keagy's.  Prof.  Haldeman* s  article,  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number,  will  interest 
a  large  circle  of  educators.  It  appears  that 
Dr.  Keagy  was  born  in  Martic  township, 
Lancaster  county.  His  name  ought  hereafter 
to  be  associated  with  that  of  Fulton,  a  native 
of  the  same  county,  and  almost  of  the  same 
neighborhood. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  The  State 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  We  have  just  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  Eastburn,  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, stating  that  the  time  of  holding  the 
meeting  has  been  fixed  for  August  loth,  nth 
and  1 2th.  Those  having  suggestions  to 
make,  which  they  may  think  it  desirable  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  will  please  address  Mr.  H. 
B.  Eastburn,  New  Hope,  Bucks  county. 

The  present  (June)  issue  is  the  last  upon 
the  current  volume,  h.^  The  Journal  gxo\i% 
steadily  older,  we  trust  it  is  with  increased 
rather  than  diminished  influence  in  its  special 
field  of  labor.  It  numbers  amongst  its  sub- 
scribers thousands  of  busy  workers,  for  whose 
faithful  service  a  given  salary  per  month  can 
never  be  an  adequate  reward.  Thousands  of 
Directors  also  are  its  constant  readers,  and 
they  tell  us  that  the  price  of  subscription  is 
returned  many-fold  in  benefit  to  the  schools 
under  their  care.  The  Twenty-fourth  Vol- 
ume opens  with  the  July  No.  Will  those 
whose  subscription  expires  with  this  issue 
please  note  this  fact,  and  renew  promptly. 


Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  marry  in 
Austrip.  without  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  late  official  decree  reads  as 
follows : 

Considering,  i.  That  the  schoolmaster,  N.,  apply- 
ing for  permission  to  marry,  is  possessed  ofno  private 
fortune  and  enjoys  an  income  of  only  431  florins  p. 
a.,  which  would  not  suffice  to  sustain  a  family;  and,^ 
2.  That  his  affianced  bride  has  no  more  than  400  florins 
of  private  fortune,  the  legal  license  to  marry  cannot 
be  granted  to  said  schoolmaster. 

If  in  the  United  States  teachers  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  until  they  were  adequately 
paid  for  their  services  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred,  it  is  to  be  fedred,  would  be 
compelled  to  live  lives  of  single  blessedness. 


The  entire  territory  of  Greece  was  less  in  ex- 
tent than  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  it 
would  be  easy  to  name  periods  in  her  history 
when  the  number  of  her  great  men  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  her  genius  exceeded  beyond  all  com- 
parison anything  of  which  we  can  boast.  For 
models  of  art,  for  perfection  in  literature  and 
language,  for  breadth  and  depth  in  philoso- 
phy, for  wisdom  in  statesmanship  all  the  world 
has  gone  to  Greece  for  twenty  centuries. 
What  gave  this  small  country  her  proud  pre- 
eminence ?  Her  men  of  culture.  How  did 
she  obtain  them  ?  By  setting  a  high  value 
upon  their  production,  and  subordinating  all 
other  interests  to  that  of  making  them. 

At  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  which  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  April,  a  letter  was  received  fromi 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  ex-Premier  of  England. 
The  following  extract  from  this  letter  con- 
tains a  kind  of  truth  fully  realized  by  but 
few  of  our  fast-living  American  people.  All 
thinking  citizens  would  do  well  to  ponder 
it  and  the  great  question  suggested  by  it. 
How  shall  we  prepare  to  meet  the  mighty  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  is  so  evident  we  can- 
no^  avoid? 

The  circumstances,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  under 
which  the  United  States  began  their  national  exis. 
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tence,  and  their  unexampled  rapidity  of  advance  in 
wealth  and  population,  enterprise  and  power,  have 
imposed  on  their  people  an  enormous  responsibility. 
They  will  be  tried  as  we  shall  be,  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory, but  on  a  greater  scale.  They  will  be  compared 
with  the  men  not  only  of  other  countries,  but  of  other 
times.  They  cannot  escape  from  the  liabilities  and 
burdens  which  their  greatness  imposes  on  them. 


A  COUNTRY  is  nothing  without  men,  men 
are  nothing  without  mind  and  mind,  is  little 
without  culture.  It  follows  that  cultured 
mind  is  the  most  important  product  of  a 
nation .  The  products  of  the  farm,  the  shop, 
the  mill,  the  mine,  are  of  incomparably  less 
value  than  the  products  of  the  school.  If 
the  schools  of  a  people  are  well  taught  all 
else  will  prosper.  Wherever  schools  are 
neglected  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  national  degra- 
dation and  decay.  The  central  point  of 
every  wisely  administered  government  is  its 
system  of  education.  The  education  of 
•youth  well  cared  for  by  a  nation,  out  of  it 
will  grow  science,  art,  wealth,  strength,  and 
all  else  that  is  esteemed  great  in  the  judgment 
of  men.  

The  Legislature  failed  to  make  an  appro- 
priation to  secure  a  representation  of  our 
school  system  at  the  Centennial.  The  School 
Department  has  no  money  that  can  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  Little  can  be  accomplished 
without  money.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Let 
the  whole  thing  go  by  default?  Make  no 
attempt  to  exhibit  a  system  of  education  of 
which  we  have  greatly  boasted,  and  of  which 
we  have  claimed  to  be  justly  proud  ?  Leave 
the  field  altogether  to  foreign  nations  and 
confess  by  our  indifference  or  want  of  en- 
terprise our  inferiority  ?  We  must  not,  dare 
not,  act  in  this  way.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  raise  the  small  amount  of  money  needed 
by  an  appeal  to  teachers  and  to  the  school 
authorities  themselves.     If  each  teacher  in 

'  the  state  would  contribute  the  small  sum  of 
fifty  cents  the  work  could  be  done.  If  each 
school  board  would  appropriate  five  dollars, 

^  a  creditable  exhibition  could  be  made.  Will 
teachers  and  school  directors  unite  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  in  this 
way?  Their  patriotism  and  their  devotion 
to  the  school  interests  of  the  state  will  be 
tested  right  here.  If  success  could  be  made 
to  crown  an  effort  of  this  character,  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  effect  and  significance  of 
the  exhibition.  Government  aid  in  large 
amounts  is  always  required  in  the  Old  World 
for  such  purposes ;  here,  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  to  be  able  to  say :  The  people  supply 
the  place  of  the  government  and  know  how  to 
perform  a  noble  work  with  their  own  money. 


We  find  the  following  letter  in  the  School 
Bulletin  of  New  York.  It  opens  up  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  in  Pennsylvania : 

Dear  Bulletin  :  Having  read  in  your  March  num. 
her  that  **  the  first  institute  ever  held  in  the  state  was 
held  there/' — ^at  Jamestown, — I  am  led  to  inquire 
how  msLny  first  institutes  there  have  been  in  the  state  ? 
Yobr  article  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  Jamestown 
institute  On  consulting  the  documents  I  find  that 
institutes  were  held  as  follows :  At  Watettown  in  the 
fall  of  1837,  S.  R.  Sweet,  principal;  in  Warren 
county,  April,  1837 ;  at  Kingsborough,  Fulton  coumy, 
in  September,  1842,  S.  R.  Sweet,  principal;  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y:,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Denman,  Hon.  Salem  Town,  James  Thompson, 
A.  M.,  and  Rev.  D.  Powell.  In  the  fall  of  1843 
institutes  were  also  held  in  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, Cayuga,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Thompkins  and 
Onondaga. 

The  District  School  Journal  of  1844  says ;  "  Ful- 
ton county  established  thejirst  of  these  institutes,  and 
although  this  was  but  two  years  since,  there  have 
been  similar  schools  opened  and  sustained  during  the 
present  season  in  Alleghany,  Chenango,  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Yates,  Tioga,  Wyoming,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  Orleans  and  Genesee  counties." 

iVAen  was  the  one  held  in  Jamestown  ? 

Again,  your  article  states  that,  in  1847,  ^^^'  ^'^ 
Allen  went  to  Warren  county,  Pa.,  and  held  the/rs/ 
institute  ever  held  in  that  state.  In  Sweet^s  "History 
of  Teachers'  Institutes,"  I  read  as  follows  :  "In the 
fall  of  184.5  institutes  were  held  in  30  counties  in 
New  York,  two  in  Ohio.^if^  in  Pennsylvania,  four  in 
Massachusetts,'*  &c.  Query  :  Did  Prof.  Allen  also 
hold  the  one  in  1845,  ^^^  ^'^  either  of  these  the 
first  in  that  state?  M.  M.  B. 

Groton,N,  Y, 

What  we  would  like  to  know  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  article  is,  whether  Prof. 
F.  A.  Allen  did  conduct  a  teachers'  institute 
in  Warren  county,  in  this  state,  in  1847? 
And  whether,  if  so,  it  was  the  Jlrsl  one  held 
in  Pennsylvania?  Shall  we  hear  from  Prof. 
Allen  ?  Will  anybody,  who  can,  furnish  The 
Ibumal  with  information  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  teachers*  institutes  and  asso- 
ciations of  teachers  in  this  state?  Let  us 
preserve,  while  we  may,  the  history  of  these 
matters  which,  before  many  years,  will  be  of 
deep  interest. 

Bayard  Taylor  is  credited  with  having 
expressed,  in  a  letter  to  a  public  meeting  in 
New  York,  the  following  broad  and  truly 
patriotic  views  concerning  the  mission  of 
the  American  common  school : 

Although  our  American  schools  will  yet  have  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  technical  defnils  are  concerned, 
European  school  systems,  still  we  are  bound  to  look 
upon  the  scope  of  our  own  system  as  being  of  a  * 
higher  order;  that  we  must  look  upon  the  results 
which  it  can  ultimately  reach  as  of  far  greater  con* 
sequence  than  those  generally  attainable  by  the  edu- 
cational establishments  of  Europe.  As  all  our  insti- 
tutions should  do  justice  to  the  universal  interests  of 
1  humanity,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  state  of  things  / 
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in  Europe  and  the  conditions  of  th^  continental  gov- 
ernments will  allow,  so  towers,  in  like  manner,  the 
mission  of  the  American  common  school  high  above 
the  aim  of  the  elementary  schools  of  other  countries. 
It  can  accomplish  more  than  they,  and,  therefore,  it 
should  do  so.  The  American  common  school  is  des- 
tined to  become  in  time  the  model  school  of  the  world, 
and,  though  it  is  yet  very  far  from  having  reached 
this  end,  still  jts  disposition  and  adaptability  to  its 
sublime  aim  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  will  soon  attain 
the  same.  Our  system  needs  but  a  proper  guide  to 
lead  it  to  perfection,  for  the  conditions  of  success  exist 
already.  Therefore,  every  attempt  to  divert  it  from 
this  mission,  and  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  the 
most  elementary  grade  of  instruction,  must  be  imme- 
diately and  persistently  opposed. 

A  speaker  at  the  same  meeting  to  which 
Mr.  Taylor's  letter  was  addressed,  thus  eulo- 
gized the  common  school  system : 

The  comer-stone  of  our  free  institutions  in  America 
is  and  ever  must  be  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Universal  ignorance  is  incompatible  with  human 
freedom,  with  universal  liberty. 

The  public  schools  must  of  necessity  be  the  great 
leoer  and  means  on  which  the  nation  must  rely  for 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

The  higher  you  make  the  standard  of  the  system 
of  education  in  the  common  school  the  more  secure 
do  you  build  up  and  strengthen  the  structure  of  your 
national  liberties. 

Every  step  you  take  to  lower  this  standard,  every 
study  that  you  erase  from  its  list,  tends  to  sap  the 
veiy  foundation  stones  of  that  edifice  on  which  rests, 
and  must  ever  depend,  our  future  as  a  free  people. 

Intrigue,  trickery^  secret  plans,  under- 
hand movements,  designed  to  forward  in- 
terests that  will  not  bear  the  sunlight,  ought 
to  have  no  place  among  teachers.  The  worst 
class  of  politicians  play  politics  as  a  game. 
Bent  upon  victory  they  do  not  stop  at  any 
means  that  will  enable  them  to  secure  it,  and 
friends  quite  as  often  fall  victims  to  their  bad 
purposes  as  foes.  A  man  deeply  schooled 
in  the  dark  ways  of  modern  politics  can  do 
nothing  in  a  straight-forward,  manly  manner. 
His  intellectual,  as  well  as  his  moral  percep- 
tions, seem  to;be  blinded  by  the  purelight  of 
heaven.  He  must  resort  to  strategy,  to  trick- 
ery, to  "ways  that  are  dark,"  even  though  he 
knows  the  object  at  which  he  aims  can  be 
more  readily  obtained  by  a  direct,  open 
effort.  Such  a  man  is  to  be  pitied.  There  is 
no  lower  depth  of  moral  degradation  to 
which  he  can  sink.  The  poor  drunkard 
stands  upon  a  much  higher  plane. 

Are  teachers  to  imitate  this  low  class  of 
politicians?  Will  parents  and  school  directors 
long  tolerate  such  men  as  intellectual  and 
moral  instructors  for  their  innocent  children  ? 
Will  communities  always  continue  to  be 
patient  with  these  "blind  guides"  at  the  head 


of  their  systems  of  schools?  God  forbid.  One 
of  these  teacher  politicians  must  debase  all 
he  touches.  Hollowness,  insincerity,  du- 
plicity, intrigue  will  mark  every  feature  of 
his  conduct.  He  may  seem  to  be  interested 
in  his  work,  but  a  closer  look  will  show  how 
rank  is  his  selfishness.  He  professes  to  be 
your  friend  to  your  face,  but  turn  your  back 
to  him,  and  if  he  can  gain  anything  by  it, 
he  stabs  you.  He  is  a  coward,  too,  and 
works  by  instruments.  His  art  is  to  make 
them  think  they  are  working  for  themselves 
when  he  is  simply  using  them,  and  when 
used  he  will  push  them  aside  or  trample  them 
down  under  his  feet.  Of  course,  in  the  end, 
he  will  be  found  out  and  fail,  but  like  other 
wicked  people,  he  may  flourish  for  a  time 
like  a  green  bay-tree.  Some  circumstances 
of  late  occurrence,  growing  out  of  eager- 
ness for  office,  have  caused  us  to  draw  this 
picture.  If  any  recognize  a  portrait,  let 
them  profit  by  the  lesson  it  will  teach  them. 

The  authorities  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
New  York  city,  Buffalo,  and  other  places, 
made  a  concerted  movement  a  short  time 
since  to  place  their  parochial  schools  under 
the  charge  of  the  boards  of  public  education. 
They  proposed  to  rent  their  school-houses  to 
the  boards  for  a  nominal  sum,  to  allow  the 
teachers  to  be  selected  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  public-school  teachers,  and 
to  surrender  all  right  to  the  general  control 
and  management  of  the  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing reservations  were  made :  The  right 
to  occupy  the  school -houses  after  or  before 
school  hours;  to  require  the  presence  of  the 
children  at  these  hours,  and  to  give  them 
religious  instruction ;  and  thgt  the  teachers 
must  in  all  cases  be  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  Now,  while  we  do  not  see  how 
a  board  of  public  education  could  accept  the 
above  propositions  with  the  conditions  an- 
nexed, we  sincerely  rejoice  that  they  have 
been  made.  We  consider  the  movement  as 
an  important  step  towards  the  adjustment  of 
the  question  concerning  our  state  systems  of 
education,  which  has  been  so  long  at  issue 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  As  a 
friend  of  public  schools,  we  take  the  same 
interest  in  the  children  of  one  faith  as  in  the 
children  of  another ;  we  would  give  to  all 
school  privileges  exactly  equal;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  the  best  of  reasons  in  this 
country — intellectual,  social,  patriotic  and 
religious — ^why  the  youth  of  all  sects,  and  all 
parties,  and  all  nationalities,  should  be  edu- 
cated together  in  the  same  schools.  Not 
that  we  desire  this  union  for  the  purpose  of 
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proselyting — the  farthest  from  it  possible; 
but  we  do  want  to  see  the  American  people 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  remain  forever 
united ;  and  to  accomplish  this  end,  there  is 
no  influence  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  pub- 
lic school. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  Catholics  ought  to  be 
treated  with  strict  impartiality.  No  child 
should  be  compelled  even  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  if  his  parents  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  it.  Let  Catholic 
children  in  our  public  schools  be  excused 
from  attending  all  religious  exercises  to 
which  their  parents  seriously  object,  and 
thus  will  be  tsdcen  away  the  only  reasonable 
ground  of  objection  to  such  schools.  The 
action  of  the  Catholic  authorities  in  the 
cities  previously  named  shows  that  Catholics 
do  not  object  to  the  public  schools  as  schools 
of  a  secular  character ;  but  they  are  afraid 
that  the  attachment  of  their  children  to  the 
Catholic  church  and  its  doctrines  will  be 
weakened  by  the  teachings  or  the  influences 
of  the  schools  established  and  controlled  by 
the  state.  Their  tenderness  in  this  regard 
should  be  respected,  and  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint given.  If  the  Bible  is  read,  or  other 
religious  exercises  are  conducted  in  schools 
where  there  are  Catholic  children,  no  harm 
can  arise  by  permitting  them  to  be  absent 
during  the  time  the  school  is  thus  engaged. 
In  this  simple  way  the  demands  of  a  relig- 
ious sentiment  can  be  met,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  be  pre- 
served. If  a  member  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  request  were  made,  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  vote  to  set  apart  rooms  at 
certain  hours  in  the  day  for  brief  religious 
lessons  to  the  children  of  particular  denomi- 
nations, to  be  given  by  teachers  selected  by 
their  parents.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  common  school  system  that  the 
authorities  who  manage  it  must  control  the 
school  property,  the  teachers  and  the  schools, 
not  in  the  interest  of  any  one  sect  or  any  one 
party,  but  for  the  good  of  all  sects  and  all 
parties.  School  houses  cannot  be  bought  or 
f  rented  subject  to  conditions  that  are  inim- 
V  ical  to  the  principles  of  equality  upon  which 
/  the  system  rests ;  pupils  of  one  denomina- 
:^  tion  cannot  be  admitted  to  a  particular 
;  school  to  the  exclusion  of  others  having  equal 
;  privileges;  teachers  cannot  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  their  religious  preferences,  nor 
1  can  the  public  moneys  be  legally  used  ex- 
^  cept  to  establish  and  support  schools  open  to 


Catholics  cannot  be  complied  with  there  or 
anywhere ;  but  the  friends  of  public  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  will  gladly  welcome  to  their 
highest  privileges  all  the  Catholic  children 
in  the  state,  and  they  will  engage  to  treat 
them  just  as  they  would  like  to  have  their 
own  children  treated  in  circumstances  re* 
versed. 
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all,  free  to  all,  and  just  to  all. 

Of  course,  the  demands  of  the  New  York 


THE  eighth  triennial  election  of  supa- 
intendents  took  place  in  Pennsylvania 
on  Tuesday,  May  4th.  The  office  is  now 
just  twenty-one  years  old.  When  first  es- 
tablished it  met  with  very  great  opposition, 
and  now  and  then,  in  localities,  it  is  still  op- 
posed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  triumphantly 
vindicated  itself;  and  supervision — ^profes- 
sional, close  and  systematic — ^will  remain  a 
prominent  part  of  the  school  policy  of  our 
state.  Whenever  a  change  shall  be  made  it 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  more  superinten-/ 
dents  and  better  supervision. 

Including  county,  city  and  borough  super- -v 
intendents,  eighty-five  (85)  of  these  officen  I 
were  elected  on  the  fourth  of  May.  Of  these  / 
twenty-two  (22)  are  graduates  of  colleges;  \ 
fourteen  (14)  are  graduates  of  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  six  (6)  others  completed  apartial 
course  at  a  school  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  rest  ' 
nearly  all  either  hold  commissions  as  super- 
intendents,   or    permanent    certifi^cates  as  ■ 
teachers.  AUof  them  have  had  experience  in  ' 
teaching  or  supervising  schools  within  three  I 
years,  or  they  would  not  be  eligible  to  they 
office. 

In  the  list  of  superintendents  to  be  found 
in  the  official  department  of  this  number  of 
tYitJaumaly  will  be  found  the  names  of  fifty- 
one  (51)  officers  who  have  been  reelected, 
leaving  only  thirty-four  (34)  who  are  new 
to  the  office.  Of  the  retiring  superinten- 
dents we  shall  greatly  miss  some  men  who 
have  worked  long  and  earnestly  for  the  cause 
of  public  education,  like  Douthett,  of  Alle- 
gheny; Fisher,  of  Bedford;  Brunncr,  of 
Berks;  Chapman,  of  Cambria;  Johnson, of 
Cameron;  Migee,  of  Centre;  Ingram,  of 
Dauphin  ;  Gibbons,  of  Fayette ;  Rohrer,  of 
Forest;  Teal,  of  Greene;  Lowry, of  Jeffer- 
son; Bell,  of  Mifflin;  Horton,  of  Tioga; 
Fee,  of  Washington ;  Jones,  of  Westmore- 
land, and  others.  May  each  and  all  of  them 
long  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  years  of 
hard  and  not  always  well-requited  service. 
Among  the  men  who  are  about  to  take  their 
places  we  recognize  the  names  of  a  number 
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of  live  teachers.    Let  them  all  prepare  for 
three  years  of  work,  earnest  and  faithful. 

The  aggregate  salaries  voted  the  superin- 
tendents by  the  several  conventions  of  di- 
rectors, amount  to  ^73,700  as  against  ^75,* 
796  given  the  same  officers  for  the  last  three 
years,  a  reduction  of  ^2,000.  This  showing 
is  equivalent  to  at  least  an  increase  of  ^10,- 
000  in  prosperous  times.  The  amount  paid 
for  supervision  in  our  cities  and  boroughs 
will  be  about  the  same  this  term  as  the  last 
term,  f  30,000.  The  salaries  fixed  by  the 
conventions  of  directors  are  in  a  general  way 
bXx  and  reasonable.  In  several  counties, 
however,  very  deserving  officers  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  their  salaries  cut  down 
or  remain  at  the  old  figure,  by  influences  in 
no  wise  affecting  their  standing  or  showing 
a  want  of  confidence  in  their  devotion  to  the 
work.  This  is  to  be  much  regretted.  Com- 
plimentary resolutions  and  votes  should  be 
accompanied  by  something  more  substantial. 
Other  counties,  more  just,  rewarded  faithful 
officers  by  a  handsome  increase  in  their 
salaries.  The  only  county  that  did  this,  to 
an  amount  entirely  disproportioned  to  the 
salaries  paid  in  other  counties,  and  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  is  the  county  McKean. 
The  convention  in  that  county  voted  the 
superintendent  a  salary  of  ^2,000  per  annum. 
His  county  is  quite  large  in  territory,  but 
there  are  only  88  schools  in  it.  The  whole 
state  appropriation  to  the  county  last  year 
was  but  ^1,600,  and  this  year,  out  of  the 
million  of  dollars  appropriated,  the  several 
school  districts  in  the  county  will  receive 
only  about  ^2,500.  If  the  superintendent's 
salary  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  county,  as  the  State  Superinten- 
dent undoubtedly  has  the  power  to  do,  the 
schools  of  the  county  will  receive  only  ^500. 
The  directors  of  McKean  must  have  listened 
to  some  unwise  counsellors.  They  should 
hasten,  if  possible,  to  correct  their  mistake. 
The  same  disproportioned  salaries  to  amount 
of  work  present  themselves  this  year  in  the 
amounts  fixed  by  the  several  conventions  as 
heretofore.  Lancaster,  for  example,  gives 
her  superintendent  ^1,700,  while  Delaware, 
with  one-fifth  the  territory  and  one-fifth  the 
number  of  schools,  gives  hers  ^1,600.  The 
latte^  is  none  too  great,  but  the  former  is 
much  too  little.  Great  Bradford,  with  nearly 
400  schools,  pays  her  superintendent  no  more 
than  small  Elk,  with  50  or  60.  So  in  other 
cases.  The  Legislature  has  been  again  and 
again  asked  to  place  this  matter  of  fixing 
superintendents'  salaries  on  a  more  equitable 
basis,  but  as  yet  nothing  could  be  effected. 


Some  of  the  conventions  of  directors,  we 
notice  with  pleasure,  took  action  upon  this 
question,  and  we  may  look  before  long  for  a 
change. 

The  new  constitution  makes  females  eli- 
gible to  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools.  Ladies  were  candidates  before  the 
coiWentions  of  directors  in  several  counties. 
They  were  not  successful,  except  in  a  single 
instance.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Lewis,  a  graduate 
of  the  state  normal  school  at  Mansfield,  was 
elected  in  the  county  of  Tioga.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Lewis,  and  know  that 
she  will  perform  her  arduous  duties  with 
ability  and  zeal.  If  she  should  be  success- 
ful, she  will  not  only  win  honor  for  herself, 
but  she  will  open  wider  the  door  of  prefer- 
ment for  her  sex. 

•  It  might  perhaps  be  as  properly  said  here 
as  anywhere,  that  a  convention  of  all  the 
superintendents  in  the  state  is  contemplated 
at  an  early  day  to  prepare  to  make  the  com- 
ing term  of  the  office  the  most  fruitful  in  its 
history. 


THE  WAY  OF  REFORM. 


THE  Tunkhannock  Republican,  of  May 
5th,  contains  the  following  editorial 
on  the  right  way  of  reform.  The  position 
taken  in  the  article  is  a  sound  one.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  bad  habits ;  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  correct  them  when  formed.  The  common 
school,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  proper  home 
training  of  children  are  the  God-appointed 
agencies  for  the  reformation  of  society,  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  human  family  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization.  And  the  fact  is  most 
gratifying,  as  it  is  significant,  to  see  a  secu- 
lar paper,  a  political  organ,  state  so  fully, 
as  the  Republican  has  done,  the  truth  on 
this  subject. 

Having  learned  through  years  of  experience,  and 
by  study  of  crime  and  criminals,  prison  associations, 
and  boards  of  public  charities  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  re- 
duce the  criminal  classes  and  break  up  the  entail- 
ment of  vice  and  crime,  one  very  important  thing  is 
to  be  done,  namely,  *'  to  instruct,  save  and  train  all 
the  children.*'  This  is  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree.  Here  we  must  begin  anew  to  generate  "  a 
public  conscience,"  that  will  be  an  effectual  check 
upon  the  one  thousand  and  one  dishonorable  things 
which  the  men  of  to-day  may  do  without  a  blush. 
With  the  children  we  must  commence  to  build  up  the 
moral  man,  the  sober,  honest,  conscientious,  intelli- 
gent, gentle  man.  In  the  boy  of  to-day  is  the  germ 
of  a  sound  financial  policy,  healtliy  politics,  a  true  re- 
ligion. Had  the  children  of  a  generation  or  two  past 
been  properly  taught  in  lessons  of  integrity,  prqbity. 
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sobriety  and  morals,  the  condition  of  affairs,  as  to 
business,  politics  and  temperance,  would  at  this  time 
be  immeasurably  better.  When  Congressmen  can 
pocket  bribes,  and  excuse  the  crime,  buy  themselves 
into  office,  and  perform  any  species  of  disreputable 
service ;  when  men  can  drown  out  the  nobility  of 
their  nature  with  fiery  alcohol,  and  scoff  at  all  effort 
to  reform  the  present  generation,  the  conclusion  is 
that  these  men  gathered  the  best  of  their  mora^  on 
the  street,  and  not  in  the  sacred  environments  of  a 
closely-guarded  home.  The  assumptions  here  made 
no  one  but  a  moral  leper  will  undertake  to  deny. 
The  evil  is  patent.  How  is  it  to  be  remedied  ?  No 
one  remedy  will  suffice,  for  in  our  social  system  the 
disease  is  very  much  complicated.  Three  elements 
unite  in  forming  the  evil  complained  of. 

The  first  element  seems  to  be  inherited.  The 
parent's  degeneracy  artd  viciousness  is  the  child's 
inheritance,  not  absolutely,  but  as  a  rule;  and  the 
chances  against  the  proper  development  of  the  pro- 
geny of  the  vicious  are  so  overwhelming  that  it  were 
better  for  the  world  had  such  children  never  been  bom. 

The  second  element  is  miseducation.  By  con- 
scious teaching  the  loose  and  dissolute  classes  are 
constantly  corrupting  the  honest  and  contaminating 
the  pure.  The  child  of  virtue  may  thus  become  the 
monster  of  vice,  and  the  head  of  a  line  of  evil-doers. 
Street  education  largely  accomplishes  this  moral  ruin, 
and  no  parent  who  properly  considers  his  responsi- 
bility to  society  will  allow  his  child  to  be  so  uncon- 
sciously taught.  The  susceptibilities  of  the  youthful 
mind  are  wonderful,  and  the  wicked,  depraved  im- 
pressions acquired  by  the  child  are  never  wholly 
eradicated. 

Medicine  furnishes  a  term  which  will  well  define 
the  third  element :  Moral  **  atavism."  Constitutional 
virtue  is  product  of  long  culture,  the  fruit  of  moral 
habits  covering  many  generations ;  yet  in  good  fami- 
lies there  will  now  and  then  arise  children  in  whose 
moral  composition  the  barbarism  of  remote  ancestry 
strongly  dominates.  Instead  of  being  heirs  of  all  the 
graces,  such  children  unfortunately  inherit  only  the 
obliquities  of  the  family.  What  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions are  of  such  reversions  no  one  knows,  though 
the  fact  is  plainly  patent  in  the  "black  sheep  "  which 
afflict  so  many  domestic  flocks,  boys  and  girls  who 
turn  out  badly  in  spite  of  virtuous  parentage  and  the 
most  careful  education.  Time  alone  can  cut  off  or 
dry  up  this  source  of  crime. 

The  means  of  preventing  the  production  of  crimi- 
nals by  education  and  example  are  two-fold:  The  care- 
ful training  of  all  children  in  habits  of  industry  and 
virtue,  and  the  rigid  seclusion  of  all  offenders  against 
the  public  weal.  As  the  community  now  compels  the 
absolute  retirement  from  public  intercoui-se  of  all  per- 
sons afflicted  with  malignant,  infectious  diseases,  so 
in  time,  we  believe,  the  morally  diseased  will  be  iso- 
lated, not  for  punishment,  but  as  a  necessary  precau- 
tion against  the  corruption  of  others — a  measure  that 
will  be  made  possible  by  the  relative  rareness  of  crime 
when  the  most  fruitful  source  of  criminality — heredi- 
tary transmission — shall  have  dried  up.  It  does  not 
generally  seem  to  be  well  understood  that  a  commu- 
nity has  no  more  right  to  afflict  society  with  a  perni- 
cious progeny,  than  it  has  to  build  a  house  or  erect  a 
dam  in  such  a  way  as  to  imperil  life  and  property  ten 
years  hence.  Education  will  accomplish  much  in  the 
direction  of  reform.  There  is  a  natural  affinity  be- 
tween knowledge  and  good  morals,  between  the  cul- 
ture of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  between  truth  and 
rectitude,  so  that  even  the  mere  knowledge  of  read- 


ing and.writing  increases  both  the  means  and  the  ten- 
dency to  acquire  both  the  knowledge  and  habits  of 
virtue  and  good  morals.  And,  besides,  such  instruc- 
tion is  not  obtained  to  the  exclusion  of  mends  and 
religious  training.  Ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  moral,  and  nine-tenths  are  religious  per- 
sons. Such  instruction  and  training  radiate  constant- 
ly in  an  unconscious  influence  from  the  person  bear- 
ing an  example  of  the  teacher,  even  where  formal  les- 
sons and  special  exercises  are  not  employed  to  pro- 
mote them.  Any  scheme  for  the  redemption  of 
neglected  and  vicious  children,  however,  is  incom- 
plete, which  simply  aim  to  quicken  their  brains;  the 
habits  of  thought  must  be  made  wholesome  and  pore, 
just  as  clean  habits  of  body  are  inculcated;  their 
moral  sense  must  be  awakened  and  selC-respect  nour- 
ished, their  conception  of  God  elevated  and  vitalized, 
by  being  brought  to  bear  on  their  daily  life. 
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EDUCATION  begins  at  home ;  our  first  and  best 
teacher  is  our  mother.  In  the  rude  cradle  gen- 
tly touched  by  a  mother's  foot,  many  a  child  has  re- 
ceived influences  that  have  determined  its  destiny 
here  and  hereafter.  Many  a  soul  has  been  wooed 
to  virtue  by  a  mother's  lullaby,  which,  after  running 
like  a  sweet  strain  of  music  through  its  life,  has  been 
heard  in  the  anthems  of  praise  sung  to  a  patriot's 
deeds  of  glory.  The  heart  that  throbs  in  the  poet's 
line,  the  hand  that  wields  the  conqueror's  sword,  the 
will  that  rules  a  nation's  destinies,  may  have  drawn 
their  powers  from  a  mother's  consecrated  life.  The 
Republic  owes  almost  as  great  a  debt  to  the  mother 
of  Washington  as  it  does  ,to  the  conquering  hero 
himself. 

Home  education  is  especially  adapted  to  give  moral 
and  religious  culture.  The  susceptible  heart  of  child- 
hood is  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  those  impressk>ns 
which  result  in  noble  sentiments  and  virtuous  con- 
duct. The  minds  of  children  should  be  filled  with 
those  precepts  of  virtue  which  form  the  foundation 
of  high  moral  character.  The  conversation  of  the 
home  circle  should  be  high-toned  and  elevating ;  its 
literature  should  be  pure,  beautiful,  and  fitted  to 
make  virtue  attractive.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
home  should  be  purifying  and  bracing  to  the  moral 
nature ;  and  its  entire  arrangements  and  surround* 
ings  should  be  gilded  with  the  sunshine  of  love. 

Moral  instruction  to  children  should  be  given  in 
the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract.  You  cannot 
influence  them  so  much  by  theories  of  good  as  by  the 
actualization  of  the  good.  An  ounce  of  example  is 
worth  a  pound  of  precept.  Talk  to  the  child  of  the 
necessity  or  beauty  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  etc.,  and 
no  matter  how  mteresting  the  style  and  earnest  the 
appeal,  your  words  may  fall  upon  listless  ears ;  but 
give  him  truth  and  honesty  in  action  and  his  heart  will 
be  touched,  his  mind  opened  to  appreciate,  and  his  will 
influenced  to  do.  Let  virtue  embody  itself  in  human 
form  and  walk,  talk,  and  act,  and  an  impression  is 
made  which  will  realize  itself  in  the  conduct.  George 
Washington  and  his  little  hatchet,  however  trite  the 
incident,  is  better  than  a  sermon ;  some  little  story  in 
the  Sabbath -school  book  will  do  more  for  the  moral 
training  of  children  than  the  catechism. 
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We  should  join  with  the  precepts,  therefore,  exam- 
ples of  virtuous  actions.  When  we  cannot  find  real 
examples,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  proper  to  in- 
vent fictitious  ones.  Christ,  the  great  teacher,  taught 
thus,  the  parable  being  a  fictitious  representation  of 
▼irtue  actualized;  and  the  example  of  Him  ** who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,'*  may  be  imitated  by  parents 
and  instructors  with  great  advantage. 

Parents  should  be  careful  that  they  embody  their 
o'vrn  precepts  in  their  lives.  The  parent  who  teaches 
one  thing  by  precept  and  another  thing  in  practice, 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  child  should  be  early 
skilled  in  fraud  and  deception.  The  real  in  parents 
produces  a  reality  in  children ;  the  false  in  parents 
must  legitimately  produce  falsehood.  Children  are 
influenced  by  what  parents  are  more  than  by  what 
they  teach.  The  highest  idea,  of  duty  lives  in  the 
heart,  and  shines  through  us  in  our  lives. 

Childhood  is  the  period  for  religious  culture.  Re- 
ligion is  found  in  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
it  is  its  crowning  glory  and  excellence.  The  religious 
idea  is  the  keystone  of  the  spiritual  arch.  Philoso- 
phy ends  where  religion  begins — in  faith.  Religion 
is  founded  upon  faith  and  affection;  these  are  its 
comer-stone,  its  pillars  and  support,  its  living  princi- 
ple. Childhood  abounds  in  these  two  elements,  an 
unquestioning  faith  and  a  boundless  love.  Trusting 
and  loving,  they  endear  themselves  to  the  heart,  and 
trusting  and  loving  they  may  be  led  to  God.  We 
should  cultivate  in  childhood,  therefore,  a  deep  re- 
ligions faith,  and  call  out  its  affections  toward  the 
supreme  Author  of  good.  We  should  lead  it  to  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness, 
and  from  these  it  will  rise  to  the  adoration  of  the 
All-Father  who  is  the  embodiment  of  perfect  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness. 

For  this  purpose  woman,  in  her  gentle  tutelage,  is  a 
most  fitting  instrument.  Her  intutive  power  makes  her 
strong  in  faith — a  sceptical  woman  is  a  monstrosity ; 
her  sensibilities  give  her  an  abounding  love — the 
mother's  love  is  a  perpetual  miracle.  Thus  fitted  by  her 
nature,  home  may  be  a  consecrated  temple  of  religion, 
in  which  are  ever  heard  the  litanies  of  sweet  words 
and  the  music  of  loving  hearts. 

What  spectacle  more  beautiful  than  to  see  the 
Christian  mother  leading  her  prattling  child  to  the 
altar  of  prayer,  kneeling  beside  its  little  bed  and 
teaching  it  to  lisp  the  simple  words  of  childish  devo- 
tion. When  we  listen  to  the  sincere  and  earnest  ac- 
cents of  childhood  rising  toward  the  throne,  we  may 
begin  to  realize  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.*' 
Parents  should  more  fully  appreciate  the  power  of 
home  culture,  and  so  act  and  teach  that  their  influ- 
ence may  forge  golden  chains  which  shall  bind  the 
hearts  of  their  children  to  truth,  virtue,  honor,  and 
God. — Prof,  Brooks  in  Normal  Monthly, 

Give  Boys  a  Trade. — The  Scientific  American 
suggests  to  parents  who  are  perplexed  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  wherewithal  to  amuse  and  inter- 
est their  boys,  to  give  their  lads  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  mechanical  trade.  The  industry  and  in- 
genuity of  a  boy  of  average  ability  may  be  easily 
made  to  furnish  him  with  a  never-failing  source  of 
amusement  of  the  best  order.  The  boy  who  can 
produce  or  make  something  already  begins  to  feel 
that  he  is  somebody  in  the  world,  that  achievement 
of  a  result  is  not  a  reward  for  grown  people  only. 

These  occupations  teach  boys  to  think,  to  proceed 
from  initial  causes  to  results,  and  not  only  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  duty  of  the  mechanical  powers. 


but  to  observe  their  effects,  and  to  acquire  knowledge 
by  actual  experiment,  which  is  the  best  way  of  learn- 
ing anything.  All  the  theories  culled  out  of  books 
leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  and  memory,  which 
is  slight  compared  to  that  of  the  practical  experience 
of  the  true  mechanic.  Our  advice  is,  to  all  who 
have  the  great  responsibility  of  the  charge  of  boys : 
Give  them  a  lathe,  or  a  set  of  carpenter's  or  even 
blacksmith's  tools ;  give  their  mind^  a  turn  toward 
the  solid  and  useful  side  of  life.  You  will  soon  see 
the  result  in  the  increased  activity  of  their  thinking 
capabilities,  and  the  direction  of  their  ideas  toward 
practical  results ;  and,  still  more  obviously,  in  the 
avoidance  of  idle  mischief  and  nonsense  (to  omit  all 
reference  to  absolute  wickedness  and  moral  degrada- 
tion), which  are,  to  too  great  an  extent,  the  pastime 
of  the  generation  which  is  to  succeed  us.    • 


The  Cheerful  Voice. — The  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  home  and  home  intercourse,  let  us  here  say, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  kindly  and  affectionate 
training  of  the  voice.  Trouble,  care  and  vexation 
will  and  must,  of  course,  come ;  but  let  them  not  creep 
into  our  voices.  Let  only  our  kindly  and  happier 
feelings  be  vocal  in  our  homes.  Let  them  be  so,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  for  the  little  children's  sake. 
Those  sensitive  little  beings  are  exceedingly  suscept» 
ible  to  the  tones.  Let  us  have  consideration  for  them. 
They  hear  so  much  that  we  have  forgotten  to  hear ; 
for,  as  we  advance  in  years,  our  life  becomes  more 
interior.  We  are  abstracted  from  outward  scenes 
and  sounds.  We  think,  we  reflect,  we  begin  gradu- 
ally to  deal  with  the  past,  as  we  have  formerly  vividly 
lived  in  the  present.  Our  ear  grows  dull  to  external 
sound ;  it  is  turned  inward  and  listens  chiefly  to  the 
echoes  of  past  voices.  We  catch  no  more  the  merry 
laughter  of  children.  We  hear  no  more  the  note  of 
the  morning  bird.  The  brook  that  used  to  prattle  so 
gaily  to  us,  rushes  by  unheeded — we  have  forgotten 
to  hear  such  things ;  but  little  children,  remember, 
sensitively  hear  them  all.  Mark  how,  at  every  sound, 
the  young,  child  starts,  and  turns,  and  listens ;  and 
thus,  with  equal  sensitiveness  does  it  catch  the  tones 
of  human  voices.  How  were  it  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  sharp  and  hasty  word,  the  frelful  and  com- 
plaining tone,  should  not  startle  and  pain,  even  de- 
press the  sensitive  little  being  whose  harp  of  life  is 
so  newly  and  delicately  strung,  vibrating  even  to  the 
gentle  breeze,  and  thrilling  sensitively  ever  to  the 
tones  of  such  voices  as  sweep  across  it  ?  Let  us  be 
kind  and  cheerful  spoken,  then,  in  our  homes. — 
Once  a  Week, 


Boys. — Firelight  never  looked  as  bright  nor  any 
room  as  cosy  as  the  one  where  on  winter  evenings 
our  mother  gathered  her  brood  around  her  and  told 
us  tales  or  read  to  us  some  simple  story  of  Bible 
lore.  Those  evenings  shine  out  over  the  dreary  waste 
of  years  since  then  as  a  beacon  light  over  a  stormy 
sea.  There  was  alwajrs  something  new  and  attractive 
to  look  forward  to  in  those  brief  seasons  of  pleasure ; 
something  to  allure  us  all  to  doing  right  and  to  stay 
at  home  to  enjoy  it.  "  Our  "  boys  never  cared  about 
going  down  town  of  an  evening.  No  saloon,  grocery, 
or  any  other  loitering  place  had  any  attraction  above 
those  they  found  at  home.  They  were  never  in  the 
way,  never  made  mother  <*  nervous  "  by  their  fun  and 
merriment. 

I  think  one  reason  why  bo3rs  are  more  prone  to 
evil  than  girls,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  lack  the 
mother  influence  at  the  time  th^ ir  character  is  form- 
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ing.  Until  a  boy  is  ten  or  twelve  a  mother  generally 
thinks  her  duty  is  done  if  she  feeds  and  clothes  him, 
and  endures  spasmodical  attempts  at  controlling  him 
and  his  ways.  After  that  he  is  left  more  to  his  own 
devices.  His  days  are  spent  perhaps  at  school,  per- 
haps at  some  employment;  his  nights  until  ten  or 
later,  wherever  he  listeth.  She,  perhaps,  will  try  to 
compel  him  to  stay  in  of  evenings,  but  after  repeated 
failures  will  succumb  and  he  will  go  forth  to  learn 
his  lessons  of  life  from  the  lips  or  acts  of  some  bar- 
room loafer,  some  grocery  gossiper  or  street-comer 
ruffian.  Our  houses  should  be  made  attractive,  and 
our  "  evenings  at  home  "  doubly  so  for  our  boys. 

Boys  show  at  an  early  age  some  prediliction  or 
leaning  toward  what  they  will  be  most  successful  at 
in  future  years.  For  instance,  one  will  be  of  a  studi- 
ous nature,  another  of  a  mechanical  turn,  and  still 
another  of  a  roving,  unsettled  nature.  If  you  compel 
one  out  of  his  sphere  you  do  so  at  the  peril  of  making 
him  discontented,  unsettled  and  worthless.  A  student 
might  make  a  minister  or  a  doctor;  but  never  an  en- 
gineer, a  mechanic  or  machinist,  zxi6.vic<  versa.  And 
in  this  is  shown  the  beneficence  of  an  All-wise  Father, 
who  has  made  each  to  fill  acceptably  a  certain  sphere 
and  to  unite  ps  particles  of  perfect  whole.  And  now, 
to-night,  reader,  if  you  chance  to  be  a  father  or  a 
mother,  "  where  are  your  boys  ?"  Are  they  with  you 
enjoying  a  home  evehing,  or  ^^  they  somewhere 
you  know  not  of,  or  in  what  company  ?  If  so,  be- 
lieve me,  unless  some  way  is  taken  to  prevent  it,  there 
will  be  *< evenings  at  home"  when  you  will  weep 
that  sons  were  ever  bom  to  yo^n.-^'Sister  Patience  in 
Evening  at  Home, 


'  %\t  %t^. 


THE  graduates  of  the  Easton  High  School,  in- 
including  classes  from  '57  to  '74,  recently  formed 
themselves  into  an  alumni  association.  The  meeting 
at  which  the  constitution  was  adopted  was  large  and 
enthusiastic.  Speeches  were  made  by  a  number  of 
the  graduates,  Tlie  names  of  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men appear  in  the  proceedings. 


The  lecture  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  director  of  art 
education  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  in 
Philadelphia  on  Friday  evening,  April  24th,  attracted 
a  good  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
leading  citizens.  The  members  of  the  Penn  club, 
under  whose  auspices  Prof.  Smith  visited  Philadel- 
phia, gave  the  subject  special  attention.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  the  drawings  brought  from  Massachusetts  to 
illustrate  the  work  done  there  in  the  schools  took 
place  in  the  rooms  of  this  club.  Philadelphia  is  the 
greatest  manufacturing  city  in  America,  and  there- 
fore, above  all  others,  needs  skilled  workmen  in  all 
branches  of  industry.  She  now  imports  these  work- 
men, and  neglects  the  art  talent  bom  within  her  own 
precincts.  And  even  these  foreign  importations  will 
not  in  the  end  save  her  trade.  The  best  she  has  will 
surely  be  taken  from  her  unless  she  set  herself  about 
producing  workmen  as  well  as  work.  What  steps 
will  her  board  of  school  controllers  take  to  meet  this 
pressing  want  ?  Who  among  her  citizens  will  lead 
the  way?  What  Massachusetts  ts  doing  is  possible 
in  Pennsylvania. 


The  Tioga  Agitator  of  April  20th  contains  a  fine 
cut  of  the  school-house  recently  erected  in  Wellsboro, 
and  a  full  and  interesting  description  of  the  same. 
We  make  room  for  the  following  statements  conceni' 
ing  this  fine  improvement: 

The  house  stands  at  the  corner  of  Wain  and  Gnat 
streets,  on  a  portion  of  the  old  Morris  fjainn,  the 
grounds  covering  an  area  about  as  large  as  a  whole 
block  of  ordinary  village  lots.  Although  but  four 
blocks  from  the  heart  of  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
the  site  is  sufficiently  retired  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  hereafter  to  be  devoted,  and  sufficiently  elevated  to 
render  the  new  school-house  a  very  striking  object  in 
any  view  of  the  borough. 

The  main  building,  the  southwest  end  of  which  is 
seen  at  the  right  of  the  cut,  measures  62  by  52  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  is  flanked  by  a  wing  on  each  side 
measuring  i'6  by  30  feet.  As  will  be  seen,  these 
wings  are  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  maio 
building,  and  in  them  are  situated  all  the  staircases, 
cloak-rooms  and  wash-rooms  needed  for  the  conT& 
nience  of  the  scholars.  The  result  of  this  arrange* 
ment  is  that  the  house  is  supplied  with  four  independ- 
ent pairs  of  stairs  leading  from  the  basement  to  every 
floor  except  the  third,  and  that  the  main  building  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  school  and  the  recitation 
rooms,  its  space  being  entirely  unbroken  by  any 
hall  or  passage. 

The  whole  lower  floor  of  the  main  building  ii 
divided  into  four  equal -sized  school- rooms  by  wood 
partitions,  the  panels  of  which  are  composed  of  black- 
boards, so  hung  by  ropes  and  pulle3rs  that  they  may 
all  be  lowered  and  raised  out  of  sight,  thus  throwing 
the  four  rooms  practically  into  one.  The  teacher's 
desk  will  be  placed  at  the  inner  angle  of  each  room, 
and  the  scholars  will,  of  course,  all  face  toward  that 
point,  so  that  the  light  will  fall  on  all  their  desks  from 
behind,  thus  securing  the  safest  and  most  favorable 
light  for  the  students'  eyes.  This  story  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  Gnunmar  depart- 
ment. It  is  fourteen  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  eadi 
of  the  four  rooms  is  intended  to  accommodate  fifty* 
six  pupils,  but  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  seat  seventy- 
two,-  if  necessary.  Besides  the  sliding  blackboards  of 
•imitation  slate,  of  which  there  are  over  200  square 
feet  in  each  room,  a  continuous  line  of  natural  slate 
will  be  placed  around  the  outside  walls,  some  500 
square  feet  of  that  material  being  employed  in  the 
building.  The  second  story,  which  is  also  fourteen 
feet  between  joints,  is  divided  into  three  rooms:  a 
study  room  for  the  Academic  department,  40  by  50 
feet  in  area,  and  intended  to  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  two  recitation  rooms,  each  20  feet 
square,  fully  furnished  with  blackboards  and  eveiy* 
thing  necessary  for  the  school.  This  story  is  also 
supplied  with  commodious  cloak-rooms,  &c.  But 
two  pairs  of  stairs  (one  in  each  wing)  lead  from  the 
second  to  the  third  story,  the  space  which  is  thus 
saved  being  devoted  in  one  wing  to  a  directors*  room, 
and  in  the  other  to  a  teachers'  library.  The  whole  of 
the  third  story  of  the  main  building  is  devoted  to  a 
lecture  room,  50  feet  broad,  60  feet  long,  and  15  feet 
high.  The  acoustic  properties  of  such  a  room  are 
always  mere  matter  of  speculation  until  it  is  filled  with 
an  audience  and  tested  by  actual  trial;  but  so  for  as 
can  be  judged  there  is  no  finer,  as  certainly  tnere  is 
no  pleasanter  or  handsomer  hall  in  the  county.  It 
will  seat  about  600  persons. 

From  a  boiler  in  the  basement  the  steam  is  carried 
directly  to  the  top  of  the  bnilding,  and  then  passes 
down  through  the  several  radiators  on  its  retom  to 
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the  boiler.  By  this  arrangement  the  steam  is  always 
made  to  pass  through  th&  pipes  and  radiators  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  water  resulting  from  the  inevit- 
able condensation ;  and  the  disagreeable  thumping 
caused  by  the  passage  of  steam  through  the  water,  as 
in  the  old  form  of  steam  heaters,  is  avoided.  The 
rooms  are  warmed  by  direct  radiation,  eight  radia- 
tors  being  placed  in  the  lecture  room,  four  in  the 
large  room  in  the  second  story,  and  two  in  each  of 
the  four  rooms  in  the  lower  story.  The  post  winter 
has  been  a  good  one  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  new 
heater ;  and  during  the  coldest  weather,  we  are  in- 
formed,  the  whole  buildmg  was  kept  sufficiently 
warm,  even  with  a  low  pressure  of  steam.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  heater  will  prove  an  efficient  and  healthful 
means  of  warming  the  house  in  the  severest  weather 
of  our  northern  winters. 

But  pure  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health  as  warm  air;  and  to  secure  proper  ventilation, 
two  sets  of  ventilating  flues  have  been  erected.  One 
of  these  will  be  seen  in  the  cut  at  the  end  of  the  main 
building,  the  other  being  out  of  sight  at  the  opposite 


end.  Each  principal  apartment  in  the  house  is  con- 
nected with  these  flues  by  adjustable  valves  placed 
near  the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  A  radiator  is  con- 
nected with  each  stack  of  flues,  so  as  to  secure  an  up- 
ward current  of  air  in  winter ;  and  with  these  flues 
and  the  heating  radiators,  which  are  entirely  within 
his  control,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  teacher's  fault  if 
the  school -room  is  not  thoroughly  warmed  and  pro- 
perly ventilated  during  the  most  crowded  sessions 
and  in  the  coldest  weather. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  structure  when  completed 
and  furnished  will,  we  understand,  foot  up  about 
530,000.  The  steam  heater  cost  about  ^3,850,  the 
plumbing  I350,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
water  into  the  building  w^s  about  $350.  The  pre- 
sent class  of  school -boys  will  probably  have  a  chance 
to  assist  in  paying  for  the  edifice*,  and  it  is  right 
enough  they  should,  for  it  is  so  commodious,  and  so 
substantially  and  thoroughly  built,  that  their  chil- 
dren's children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
will  undoubtedly  receive  their  school  training  within 
its  walls." 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  1 
Harrisdurg,  June,  1875.     j 

NO  warrant  will  be  issued  for  the  last  quarter's 
salary  to  a  county  superintendent  going  out  of 
office,  until  he  has  complied  with  the  following  con- 
ditions : 
I.  Forwarded  to  this  department  his  annual  reports. 
3.  Made  all  his  monthly  reports. 
3.  Be  prepared  to  show  a  receipt  for  all  public 
documents  from  his  successor. 


TO  NEWLY-ELECTED  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Newly  elected  superintendents  should  carefully 
mform  themselves  with  reference  to  our  school  laws, 
and  they  will  And  it  almost  indispensable  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  matter  published  in 
the  Official  Department  of  The  School  Journal  dar- 
ing the  last  three  years. 

One  of  the  first  duties  that  superintendents  will 
have  to  discharge  is,  to  receive  from  school  officers 
their  annual  district  reports  and  certificates,  and,  if 
found  correct^^  approve  and  forward  them  to  this 
department.  They  should  be  approved  in  the  follow- 
ing form,  across  the  top  of  the  papers  when  folded, 
as  follows : 

Received 1875.: 

Approved ■ ^  1 875. 

Forwarded _— 1875. 

(Signature.) 

The  report  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  cer- 
tificate, and  none  should  be  accepted  unless  the  names 
of  the  new  officers  appear  on  the  right-hand  page  of 
the  report  and  in  form  No.  2  of  the  certificate. 

SUPERINTENDENTS*  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 


naries,  generalities  and  long  descriptions  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  reports  take  the  form  of  a  few 
comprehensive,  pointed  paragraphs,  giving  only  such 
facts  and  making  only  such  suggestions  concerning 
school  affairs  as  will  be  of  interest  to  all  friends  of 
education. 

The  statistical  reports  should  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible.  Every  item  called  for  should  be  given. 
If  not  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  they  will  be  returned. 
The  facts  stated  in  the  statistical  report' should  not  be 
repeated  in  the  written  report. 

All  superintendents*  reports  should  be  on  file  in 
this  department  by  the  fifteenth  of  July. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  written  reports  of  superintendents  for  the  year 
1874  will  be  limited  to  three  pages  of  the  printed 
state  report.  Within  that  space,  it  is  thought,  each 
superintendent  can  compress  an  account  sufficiently 
full  of  the  educational  progress  made  in  his  county, 
city  or  borough  during  the  year,  and  indicate  the  edu- 
cational work  still  remainiog  undone.    All  prelimi- 


THE  annual  examinations  at  the  several  State 
Normal  Schools  will  take  place  this  year  as 
follows : 

West  Chester, — Commencing  at  I  p.  m.  on  Mon- 
day, June  7th. 

Kutziown, — Commencing  at  I  p.  m.  on  Wednes- 
day, June  9th. 

Shippensburg, — Commencing  at  10  a.  m.  on  Mon- 
day, June  14th. 

Bloomsburg. — Commencing  at  9  a.  m.  on  Thursday, 
June  17th; 

i?^iff^(7r<7'.— Commencing  at  i  p.  m.  on  Monday, 
June  21st. 

Millersville, — Commencing  at  i  p.  m.  on  Tuesday, 
July  6th. 

Mansfield, — Commencing  at  9  a.  m.  on  Tuesday, 
July  13th. 

Sagamore, — Commencing  at  9  a.  m.  on  Wednes- 
day, July  14th. 

The  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy  will  be  pres- 
ent at  each  of  the  examinations. 

The  principals  of  the  several  schools  will  attend 
the  examinations  as  follows :  Prof.  Cooper,  at  West 
Chester ;  Prof.  Griswold,  at  Kutztown ;  Prof.  Brooks, 
at  Shippensburg ;  Prof.  Maris,  at  Bloomsburg ;  Prof. 
Ehrenfeld,  at  Edinboro';  Prof.  Fradenburg,  at  Mil- 
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lersville;  Prof.  Horne,  at  Mansfield ;  and  Prof.  Beard, 
at  Sagamore. 

Superintendents  Gotwals  and  Peirce  will  serve  on 
the  board  of  examiners  at  West  Chester ;  Superin- 
tendents Patterson  and  Knauss,  at  Kutztown ;  Super- 
intendents Sheely  and  Keith,  at  Shippensburg ;  Su- 
perintendents Bums  and  Burrowes,  at  Bloomsburg ; 
Superintendents  Bates  and  Aiken,  at  £dinboro'; 
Superintendents  Shaub  and  Shelley,  at  Miliersville ; 
Superintendents  Gahan  and  Tilden,  at  Mansfield ; 
Superintendents  Bufiington  and  Cooke,  at  Sagamore. 

All  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal 
School  districts  are  official  visitors  under  the  law, 
and  should  be  present  at  the  proper  examination  to 
witness  and  give  advice  concerning  the  proceedings. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers will  be  paid  by  the  state.  No  one  appointed 
as  member  of  a  Board  can  be  absent  without  secur- 
ing the  services  of  another  person  of  the  same  class 
to  take  the  place  of  his  own. 

A  student  must  receive  four  affirmative  votes  out 
of  five,  in  order  to  graduate.  - 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examinations 
will  be  in  force ; 

1.  The  classes,  especially  when  large,  shall  be 
broken  up  into  sections,  and  each  section  be  exam- 
ined by  itself. 

2.  The  examinations  shall  be  strictly  private,  no 
persons  being  admitted  except  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  invited  guests. 

3.  The  voting  shall  be  done  by  ballot. 

4.  The  result  •of  the  examination  shall  be  an- 
nounced to  the  class  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at  all  the 
schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sev- 
eral boards  of  examiners  which  have  held  sessions  at 
these  schools,  fully  written  up,  including  complete 
lists  of  all  graduates  both  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
gree and  all  persons  receiving  teachers'  certificates, 
and  inserted  at  length  in  the  blank  books  furnished 
by  this  department.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Su^t.  Com,  Schools, 


LIST  OF  COUNTY.   CITY   AND   BOROUGH 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

THE  following  is  the  list  received  at  the  School 
Department  of  superintendents  of  common 
schools,  with  the  post-office  address  and  salary, 
elected  in  this  state  on  Tuesday,  May  4.  The  list  is 
made  up  from  the  returns  of  the  elections.  The 
claims  to  the  office 'of  a  number  of  those  returned  as 
elected  will  be  contested. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTKNDKNTS. 

Adams,  Aaron  Sheely,  Gettysburg |l,ooo 

Allegheny,  James  Dickson,  Sewickley  .    .    .  2,000 

Armstrong,  A.  D.  Glenn,  Kittannlng  ....  1,200 

Beaver,  Benj,  Franklin,  New  Brighton  .   .   .  1,200 

Bedford,  J.  W.  Hughes,  Everett 1,000 

Berks,  Samuel  Baer,  Oley l,Soo 

Blair,  John   H.  Stephens,'  Martinsburg  .    .    ,  1,000 

Bradford,  Austin  A.  Keeney,  Towanda  .   .   .  1,000 

Bucks,  Hugh  6.  Eastbum,  New  Hope  .   .   .  1,500 

Butler,  J.  B.  Matthews,  Whitestown  ...»  1,000 

Cambria,  Hartman  Berg,  Ebensburg  ....  1,000 

Cameron,  N.  H.  Schenck,  Emporium  .   .   .  800 

Carbon,  R.  F.  Hoff^rd,  Lehighton 1,200 

Centre,  Henry  Meyer,  Rebersbufg 1,000 

Chester,  Hiram  F.  Pierce,  West  .Qiester  .    .  1,500 

Clarion,  A.  J.  Davis,  Rimersburg 1, 100 


CO 


Clearfield,  J.  A.  Gregory,  Clearfield  .  .  . 
Clinton,  Martin  W.  Herr,*Salona  .... 
Columbia,  Wm.  H.  Snyder,  Orangeville  . 
Crawford,  Jas.  C.  Graham,  Meadville  .  . 
Cumberland,  D.  E.  Kast,  Mechanicsburg  . 
Dauphin,  D.  H.  E.  La  Ross,  Hummelstown 
Delaware,  James  W.  Baker,  Media  .   .  . 

Elk,  Geo.  R.  Dixon,  Ridgeway 

Erie,  C.  C.  Taylor,  Waterford 

Fayette,  Wm.  H.  Cooke,  Uniontown  .  .  . 
Forest,  H.  A.  Brockway,  Marionville  .  .  . 
Franklin,  Samuel  H.  Eaby,  Greencastle  .  . 
Fulton,  H.  H.  Woodal,  New  Granada  .  . 
Greene,  Andrew  F.  Silvens,  Spraggs  .  .  . 
Huntingdon,  R.  M.  M'Neal,  Three  Springs 
Indiana,  Samuel  Wolf,  Indiana 

{efferson,  G.  A.  Blose,  Hamilton 
uniata,  John  M.  Garman,  Patterson  .  .  . 
Lancaster,  B.  F.  Shaub,  Lancaster  .... 
Lawrence,  Wm.  N.  Aiken,  New  Castle  .  . 
Lebanon,  Wm.  B.  Bodenhom,  Annville  . 
Lehigh,  James  O.  Knauss,  Allentown  .  .  . 
Luzerne,  Wm.  A.  Campbell,  Shickshinny  . 
Lycoming,  T.  F.  Gahan,  Montoursville  .  . 
M'Kean,  Wm.  H.  Curtis,  Curtisville  .  .  . 
Mercer,  J.  M.  Dight,  Sandy  Lake  .... 
Mifflin,  Wm.  C.  Gardner,  Belleville  .  .  . 
Monroe,  B.  F.  Morey,  Stroudsburg  .... 
Montgomery,  Abel  Rambo,  Trappe  .  .  . 
Montour,  Wm.  Henry,  Pott^^rove,  North'd 
Northampton,  B.  F.  Raesly,  Mt.  Bethel .  . 
Northumb'd,  H.  H.  Bartholomew,  Elysburg 
Perry,  Silas  Wright,  Millerstown  .... 
Pike,  John  Layton,  Dingman^s  Ferry  .  .  . 
Potter,  J.  W.  Allen,  Coudersport .... 
Schuylkill,  Jesse  Newlin,  Port  Carbon  .  . 
Snyder,  Wm.  Noetling,  Selinsgrove  .  .  . 
Somerset,  J.  B.  Whippy,  Somerset  t  .  .  . 
Sullivan,  Edwin  A.  Strong,  Dushore  .  .  . 
Susquehanna,  Wm.  C.  Tilden,  Montrose  . 
Tioga,  Miss  Sarah  R.  Lewis,  Wellsboro' . 
Union,  A.  S.  Burrowes,  Mifflinburg  .  .  . 
Venango,  S.  H.  Prather,  Sunville  .  .  .  .  , 
Warren,  Byron  Sutherland,  Warren  .  .  . 
Washington-,  A.  J.  Buffington,  Bentleyville 

Wayne,  D.  G.  Allen,  Prompton 

Westmoreland,  Jas.  Silliman,  Ruff's  Dale  • 
Wyoming,  Chas.  M.  Lee,  South  Eaton  .  . 
York,  Wm.  H.  Kain,  York 

CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTeHdENTS. 

Allegheny,  John  Davis,  Allegheny  .... 
Allentown,  R.  E.  Buehrle,  Allentown  .   . 

Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona 

Carbondale,  Matthew  G.  Neary,  Carfoondale 
Columbia,  B.  G.  Ames,  Columbia  .... 
Easton,  W.  W.  Cottingham,  Easton  .   .    . 

Erie,  H.  S.  Jones,  Erie 

Harrisburg,  Daniel  S.  Bums,  Harrisburg  . 
Hyde  Park,  J.  E.  Hawker,  Hyde  Park  .  . 
Lock  Haven,  John  Robb,  Lock  Haven  .  . 
Meadville,  Sam'l  P.  Bates,  Meadville  .  . 
Norristown,  Jos.  K,  Gotwals,  Norristown  . 
Pittsburgh,  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh  .  . 
Pottsville,  Benj.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville  .  . 
Reading,  Thomas  Severn,  Reading  .  .  .  . 
Scranton,  Joseph  Roney,  Scranton  .... 
Shenandoah,G.W.  Bartch,  Shenandoah  . 
Titusville,  Henry  C.  Bosley,  Titusville  .  . 
WtUiamsport,  Sam*l  Transeau,  Williamsport 
York,  Wm.  H.  Shelley,  York 
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Musical  Hints  for  the  Million. — By  Karl 
Men,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Pp.\  216,  Cleveland:  S. 
Brainard^s  Sons.    iSyj. 

This  modest  little  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor  of  Brainard^s  Musical  World,  a  professor  of 
music  whose  numerous  compositions  have  made  his 
name  familiar  as  household  words  in  many  parts  of 
the  West.  It  is  paragraphic  in  make-up,  and  replete 
with  variety  as  to  matter, — ^having  been  compiled 
mainly  from  hundreds  of  articles  written  by  Prof. 
Meri,  daring  the  past  few  years,  for  successive  issues 
of  The  Monthly  above-named.  The  book  is  espe- 
cially suggestive  to  teachers  and  amateurs,  much  of  it 
being  the  result  of  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
music.  We  know  the  author  to  be  an  unassuming 
gentleman,  no  less  noted  for  practical  good  sense 
than  for  his  rare  ability  as  a  musician,  and  this  little 
book  is  just  such  a  common-sense  production  as  we 
might  have  anticipated.  Teachers,  parents,  amateurs 
and  all  interested  in  music  will  find  it  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  market,  and  worth  much  more  than  it  costs. 

Normal  Elementary  Geometry. — Embracing 
a  Brief  Treatise  on  Mensuration  and  Trigonometry. 
By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.  Enlarged  Edition. 
Philadelphia  :  Sower,  Potts  &»  Co. 

Among  late  mathematical  works  this  deserves 
prominent  mention,  both  for  originality  and  un- 
doubted improvement.  The  "  new  education  "  made 
such  a  book  a  necessity.  It  has  gone  into  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin 
and  Oregon,  and  into  other  institutions  of  various 
grades  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  following 
ends  were  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  : 
To  give  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject  in  about 
half  the  usual  space ;  to  present  an  "  analysis  *'  of 
the  object,  steps,  and  order  of  each  '*  Book;*'  to  illus- 
trate the  theorems  by  practical  problems;  and  by 
**  exerc||es  for  original  thought  "  to  render  familiar 
the  application  of  knowledge  already  acquired.  The 
last  edition  of  the  work,  just  issued,  comes  with  the 
new  feature  of  Spherical  Geometry.  There  is  the 
same  simplicity  and  force  of  treatment  here  which 
have  already  won  friends  for  the  book  wherever 
known.  We  venture  to  promise  for  Brooks's  Normal 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry  still  wider  use  and 
greater  popularity. 

Childhood  Songs. — By  Lucy  Larcom.  Illus» 
trated.  Pp.:  202.  Price  $2.t$.  Boston ;  yas.  P. 
Osgood^  Co.    1875. 

Songs  for  Our  Darlings. — By  Uncle  Willis, 
Pp.:  224.     Boston  ;  S.  W.  Tilton  <5r*  Co. 

The  Beautiful  Book. — Por  Little  Children. 
Pp.:  128.     Boston  ;  Nichols  <5r*  Nail. 

In  olden  times  the  literature  of  the  little  ones  was 
comprised  between  the  covers  of  "Mother  Goose." 
Now,  though  the  good  dame  still  holds  an  honored 
place  in  their  regard,  there  are  other  rivals  for  favor 
m  poem  and  song  and  picture  such  as  gladden  the 
eyes  and  give  more  effective  lessons  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  taste.  Three  such  books  are  before  us,  and 
all  of  them  come  from  "Athens."  Of  these  Lucy  Lar- 
com  contributes,  through  the  University  press,  a 
dainty  volume  in  blue  and  gold  for  the  delight  of  the 
little  people.  The  second  is  made  up  of  choice  se- 
lections in  verse,  both  old  and  new,  compiled  from 
various  sources  and  appropriately  illustrated.    The 


last-named  is  a  reprint  of  illustrated  rhvmes,  songs, 
and  little  poems  from  that  prince  of  children's  peri- 
odicals "The  Nursery."  These  are  all  appropriate 
gifts  for  children,  and  the  presence  of  such  books 
among  them  is  like  music  in  the  household. 

Songs  of  Our  Youth. — Set  to  Music.    By  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Craik,  author  of  "John   Halifax,    Gentle- 
men** Pp.:  93.    Large  Quarto.     Price  ^2.50.  New 
York  :  Harper  6*  Brothers. 

The  author  of  "John  Halifai "  has  again  made 
the  public  her  debtor,  this  time  in  a  collection  of 
songs.  A  number  of  these  are  short  poems  of  her 
own  set  to  English,  Swedish  and  other  favorite  airs ; 
of  still  others,  both  music  and  words  are  by  Mrs. 
Craik  ;  and  of  others  again  the  music  is  hers  but  not 
the  words.  The  touching  little  poem  "Douglas," 
known  to  most  readers,  is  here  put  to  music  by  her- 
self;  but  the  air  that  has  taken  our  fancy  most  is  one 
entitled  "The  Faithful  Little  Bird,"  which  we  hope 
presently  to  insert  in  The  Journal, 

CYCLOPiGDIA    OF    BIBLICAL,     THEOLOGICAL    AND 

Ecclesiastical  Literature. — Prepared  by  John 
McClintock,  D.  D.,  and  James  Strong,  S,  T.  D. 
Pp.  gsS.  Vol.  V.  Letters  K,  L,  and  McC.  Price, 
in  cloth,  $$.00.     New  York  :  Harper  &*  Brothers. 

This  great  work  moves  steadily  on  towards  comple- 
tion. It  cannot  but  move  slowly  since  it  is  to  be  one 
of  the  standard  authorities  in  its  special  branches  of 
literature.  Each  volume  is  the  work  of  many  of  our 
ablest  scholars;  and,  when  completed,  the  Cyclopae- 
dia is  to  present  the  result  of  the  latest  and  most  ex- 
haustive researches  upon  each  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand or  more  subjects  proper  for  treatment  in  a  work 
of  such  vast  compass.  The  present  volume  contains 
some  twenty-five  hundred  articles,  and  is  illustrated 
by  wood-cuts  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  or  more.  A  work  like  this  is  as  much  in 
place  in  Christian  homes  as  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
scholar  or  the  table  of  divine. 

Christianity  and  the  Science  of  Manhood. — 
A  Book  for  Questioners.  By  Minot  Judson  Savage, 
Third  Edition.  Pp.187.  Boston:  J.  T.  Fields  6f  Co. 

A  thoroughly  good  book,  at  once  comprehensive 
and  concise,  without  a  trace  of  bigotry,  but  fearlessly 
lojral  to  Christ.  It  is  written  in  clear  style  and  pre- 
sents forcibly  the  truths  of  Christianity  as  against  the 
skepticism  of  the  time.  The  central  thought  of  the 
book  is,  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood. Few  better  books  than  this  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  young  men. 

The  French  Revolution  and  First  Empire. — 
An  Historical  Sketch.  By  William  O*  Connor  Morris, 
Sometime  Scholar  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With 
an  Appendix  upon  the  Bibliography  of  the  subject, 
and  a  Cour&e  of  Study  by  Hon.  Andrew  White, 
LL.D,,  President  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Pp,jo6,  Price, $1.00,  New  York:  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &*  Co. 

The  publishers  of  the  work  here  named  are  issuing 
a  series  of  historical  sketches  of  convenient  size  for 
the  hand  or  pocket.  Some  twelve  or  more  of  these 
books  have  already  been  published.  That  under 
notice  treats  its  particular  epoch,  not  exhaustively,  but 
giving  the  principal  facts  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  First  Empire — the  great  features  of  that 
period  of  revolution  and  struggle  through  which 
France  passed  from  1789  to  18 15. 
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The  Blackboard. — Lessons  in  music  written  on 
the  blackboard  the  moment  they  are  wanted  are  al- 
ways more  interesting  to  pupils  than  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  a  book.  The  teacher  should  accustom  him- 
self to  write  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  should  de- 
pend more  upon  the  blackboard  lessons  than  upon 
any  others.  The  board  should  have  the  lines  of  the 
staff  painted  upon  it,  so  as  to  save  the  time  of  the 
teacher.  The  staff,  without  clefs,  should  also  be  so  cut 
into  the  slates  of  the  pupils  that  it  may  always  be  ready 
for  use  when  they  are  called  upon  to  write  what  is 
sung,  as  well  as  to  sing  what  is  written.  The  time 
which  is  occupied  in  writing  a  lesson  is  not  lost  in  a 
well-regulated  school,  for  the  pupils  will  watch  the 
movements  of  the  teacher  with  interest,  and  will  ex- 
amine each  note  and  character  as  it  is  written.  It 
may  also  at  times  be  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  have 
his  pupils  name  the  tones  as  he  writes  them.     No 


written  lessons  can  possibly  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  blackboard.     If  all  the  teachers  in  the 
world  should  set  themselves  lo  writing  lessons,  and 
all  the  printers  in  the  world  should  be  employed  to 
print  them,  and  all  the  shops  should  be  full  of  the 
books  containing  them,  and  all   the  pupils  in  the 
world  should  have  all  the  money  in  the  world  with 
which  to  purchase  all  the  books  of  printed  lessons  in 
the  world,  and  every  pupil  should  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  every  book  that  was  ever  printed,  still  the 
necessity  for  the  blackboard  would  remain.   Itmi^ 
indeed   be   superseded   in  part  by  a  sufficiency  of 
printed  lessons,  so  far  as  practical  vocal  exercises  are 
concerned ;  but  yet  for  these  it  can  never  be  given  up 
by   a  good  teacher ;  but  even  if  it  were  given  up 
for  these,  it  would  still  be  needed  constonlly  for  the 
illustration  of  such  subjects  as  will  be  constantly  com- 
ing up  in  teaching.     The  idea  of  giving  up  the  black- 


CHIDE  MILDLY  THE  ERRING. 


W.  B.  Bradbuxt.    From  Golden  Chain. 
Per.  BxGLOW  &  Main,  N.  Y.     Gently. 


Iwi 


1 .  Chide  mildly  the  erring.  Kind  language  endears.  Grief  follows  the  sinful.  Add  not  to  their  tears ; 

2.  Chide  mildly  the  err  -  ing,  Jeer  not  at  their  fall.  If  strength  be  but  human.  How  weak  were  weall  I 

3.  Chide  mildly  the  erring.  Entreat  them  with  care,Their  natures  are  mortal,Theyneed  notdespair» 


[^u     Llj      r    \m*  w^  m^  m\^ 


void    with  re-proach  -  es  Fresh  pain      to     be  •  stow, 
What  mar-  vel  that  foot-  steps  Should  wan  -  der     a  -  stray, 
We  all     have  some  frail  -  ty,    We     all      are     un  -  wise, 


The  heart  which  is  stricken 
When  tempests  so  shadow 
The  grace  which  redeems  us 


^Pfe 


Needs    never    a      blow, 

Life's    wearisome    way  ? 

Must  come  from  the  skies. 


The  heart  which  is    stricken      Needs  never     a       blow. 
When  tempests    so     shadow       Life's  wearisome     way. 
The  grace  which  re-deems  us      Must  come  from  the  skies. 


board  is  preposterous;  and  any  one  who  entertains  the 
thought  of  doing  without  one,  proves  almost  con- 
clusively that  he  cannot  be  a  good  practical  teacher. 
Perhaps  our  language  on  this  point  may  appear  to  be 
strong,  but  surely  there  is  no  subject  on  which  we  feel 
a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  this.  That  the 
black-board  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every 
well-furnished  school-room,  whatever  be  the  subject 
taught,  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  good  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  all  departments  of  school- 
teaching.  It  is  needed,  too,  from  the  b'iginning  to 
the  end  of  a  course ;  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  a  few  of 
the  first  lessons,  and  then  to  be  given  up ;  its  use  is 
never  to  be  wholly  discontinued.-*- T'.  F,  Seward, 


Don't  Drag. — How  should  the  congre^tion  sing? 
With  animation  and  pleasure,  as  if  they  liked  it.  lit 
the  tune  be  announced  in  a  clear,  emphatic,  and  per- 
haps lively  manner,  and  let  the  people  take  it  up  boldly 
and  quickly.  «« Push  things."  There  is  more  danger 
of  dying  of  dullness  than  galloping  into  an  unseemly 
canter.  In  a  plain  choral  the  time  may  be  quite  rapid, 
if  the  last  note  of  each  line  is  held  slightly.  Most  pco- 
pie  cannot  hold  a  long  breath,  and  unless  thev  sing  fast 
cannot  sing  at  all.  Rather  than  drag  the  psalm  out  in- 
to the  dreary  funeral-procession  pace  commonly  heard, 
we  had  better  be  a  little  too  gay.  It  is  the  slow  and 
heavy  style  of  performance  that  has  brought  church 
music  into  certain  disrepute  that  it  does  not^  deserve 
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A  B  C  of  htt-^GilbeH  Butler^  183. 

America  in  Europe,  57. 

Arithmetical  Reasoning:  Induction — Edw.  Brooks^  3. 

Art  Schools  in  Southern  Germany — Scheie  de  Vere,  10. 

Bible  in  the  School,  The,  185. 

Bom  to  Teach — John  Beck,  337. 

Boston  Kindergartens — Louise  Moulton,  156. 

Building  School  Houses — W,  H.  Kain^  29. 

Buying  a  Map— ^^ifMtf  A*.  Bailey^  58. 

Care  of  School  Property — Editor ^  134. 
Chambersburg  Academy,  129. 
Cheap  Text  Books — Editor,  21. 
Children.  What  we  Owe  them,  209. 
City  of  the'Living,  (Poem,)  330. 
Crime  and  Ignorance,  Relations  of — Editor,  51. 
Co- Education  of  the  Sexes — T,  J.  Duncan,  76. 
Co- Education  of  the  Sexes— ^rfzt;.  J.  Magill,  80, 
Compulsory  Education  in  New  York,  354. 
Compulsory  Education  in  Michigan,  338. 
Corporal  Punishment  in  Schools,  336. 
Counsel  for  Teachers — Bishop  Doane,  132. 
Cultivation  of  Taste — L.  P.  hecker,  44. 

Detaining  Children  after  School,  60. 

Defects  in  Public  Education—/?.  O,  Kellogg,  288. 

District  Institutes,  Work  for,  55, 

Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools — C.  M,  Carter,  331. 

Drawing,  Free  Hand — A.  P.  Stone,  50. 

Drill'in  Primary  Reading — Emma  6*.  Martin^  160. 

Dull  Scholar,  The,  Celia  Sanford,  285. 
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tors, 1 6$.  Re-Union  Address,  x66.  Towards  Despotism? 
x66.  State  Superintendency,  x68.  The  First  Day  of  School, 
X69.  How  to  Teach  Geography,  X70.  The  Home,  X71. 
Punty  of  Life,  171.  Parental  Influence,  X71.  Practical  Sug- 
gestion, 173.  Hiring  the  Teacher,  X73.  Legacy  of  a  Direc- 
tor, 173.  I^issatisfaction  in  Hamburg,  X73.  Authority  of 
School  Board,  17^.  December— Vwhhc  Schools  of  Williams- 
port,  X97.  Training,  197.  Norma)  Department  of  National 
Association,  197.  Want  of  Deference  and  Respect,  198. 
Graded  School  Problems,  198.  High  Schools,  X99.  Teachers' 
Institute,  200.  Naturalness  in  Reading,  202.  Study,  202 
Endurance,  203.  Self-Reporting  System,  203.  Faults  in 
Elementary  Schools,  204.  Why  ?  204.  Fruit  of  Institutes, 
205.  Local  Boards.  207.  Text-Book  Bill,  207.  District 
Supervision,  208.  What  We  owe  Children,  ao8.  No  Children, 
909.    Four  Things  to  be  1  aught,  909.    Obituary  :    Amasa 


Editorial  Department — Continued. 

May,  210.  yanuary — Revised  School  Code,  2x5.  Happy 
New  Year,  215.  Co-Education,  216.  Institutes  Criticised, 
2x6.  ^  Leavening,  2x8.  Enemies  in  the  Rear.  2x8.  A  Me- 
chanic on  Drawing,  2x8.  The  Centennial  Exposition,  2x9. 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  220.  Every-Day  Sculpture,  229. 
School  Exercises,  222.  The  Schoolmaster's  Story,  223. 
**  Watched.  Caught  and  Chained,"  224.  Pittsburgh  Acade- 
my of  Teachers,  224.  Directors'  Visits  to  Schools,  225.  Feb- 
rwtfry— Lafayette  College.  268.  Conscience  in  the  School- 
Room,  2&).  County  Teachers'  Associations,  269.  Gov.  Hart- 
ranft on  Education,  270.  Erie  School  Exposiiion,  271.  Ar- 
gument for  High  Schools,  273.  Insuring  School  Buildings — 
Illegal  Proceedings— Women  as  Teachers  and  Supervisors, 

274.  BlackboaraRubbers,  275.     Map  Drawing  in  Schoob, 

275.  School-Room  Politeness,  276.  Method  of  Teaching  U. 
S.  History,  276.     Making  Schoolmasters  in  Germany,  276. 


Long  Study  Hours,  277.    Rules  for  Home  Ecjucation,  27 
Give  Your  Children  Trades.  277.    JIfarrA— Normal  Sch 


277. 

ooU 
in  Illinois,  301.  Erie  Academy,  30X.  Millersville  Normal 
School,  30X.  Memorial  to  Congress,  302.  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation in  Michigan,  302.  Superintendents  at  Washington, 
303.  Pittsburgh  High  School :  Visit  of  Jas.  T.  Fields,  303. 
Pe 


garet  Markee,  3x0.  yfpW/— The  Spelling  Fever,  3^3.  In- 
stitute Reports,  33^.  Cities  and  Boroughs  Without  Superin- 
tendents, 334.  Scnool  Legislation,  3^4.  Schools  and  the 
Centennial,  335.  Semi-Centennial  Celebration,  135.  Cor- 
poral Pumjfthment  in  Schools,  336.  Tlie  High  Scnool  Ques- 
tion. ^37.  Bom  to  Teach,  337.  Compulsory  Education  in 
Michigan,  3^8.  Neatness,  339.  Donation  of  Library,  340. 
County  Uniformity  of  Text- Books,  340.  Bucks  County — Al- 
legheny City,  340.  Obituary :  Henrietta  B.  Miller  ana  J.  R. 
Moore,  341.  ^/i^N^National  Association,  365.  I'hirteen 
Mills  Tax,  365.  Rights  of  Parents,  366.  Beginnings  of 
Things,  366.  Power  of  Moral  Training,  367.  Origin  of  the 
Word  Method,  368.  Preparation,  369,  Training  Eye  and 
Hand,  370.  Method  of  Recitation,  370.  Correcting  False 
Syntax,  37X.  Starting  a  School  Library,  37X,  Drawine  in 
the  Public  Schools,  379.    Scolding  in  School,  372.    Erie  City. 

i73.  Millersville  Normal  School :  Dedication  of  New  Chapel 
luilding,  374.  Obituary:  Joseph  M'Carty,  375.  y»«*— Edi- 
torial Notes.  399.  Election  of  superintendents,  40^.  Home 
Education,  405.  Give  Boys  a  Trade,  405.  A  Golden  Rule, 
406.     Etc.,  etc 

Educational  Antiques — Edw,  Shippen,  71. 

Educational  Systems  Criticised,  Our,  187. 

Edfucation  at  the  Centennial — Editor,  318,  356. 

Education  as  a  Fine  Art — Howard  Hinton,  1 3 1. 

Educatioi)  at  its  Sources,  385. 

Education  Under  the  New  Constitution,  106. 

Enemies  in  the  Kesj^^Editor,  218. 

Enlarging  School  Grounds,  142. 

**  Errors  in  Education,*' — M.  O,  Campbell,  296. 

Ethical  Outlines — y.  G,  Hornet,  16. 

Etymology — J.  N.  Fradenburg,  39,  121. 

Extracting  Roots ;  Abbreviations —  V,  B.  Baker,  395. 

Examination  Questions — Columbia  County  List,  14; 
Washington  County  List,  124;  Perry  County  List, 
158;  California  List,  189;  List  from  Williams- 
port,  266 ;  New  Hampshire  and  Indiana,  330. 

First  Day  of  School,  169. 

Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  164. 

Free  Text-Books — Thomas  lash,  52. 

Geography,  How  to  Teach  it,  170. 

Geometry;  Its  Nature,  Uses — Pobt,  Curry,  95. 

Graded  School  Problems — Editor,  198. 

Great  Telescope  Maker,  The,  291. 

Gov.  Hartranft  on  Education,  270. 

Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colors — G,  Butler,  316. 
High  Schools,  Argument  for,  273. 
High  Schools — Elias  Schneider,  199. 


n  In 

High  SctiooU— ^.  N.  Uerion,  toi. 
Hints  to  Parents— ^«nj  X.  Bailey,  355. 
How  to  Educate  Ihe  Public,  394. 
How  Snow  is  Made — Adam  Sfaim,  389. 
InipoTtance  of  Early  Teaching,  313. 
Lirerarj  Cullure— j^.   iVillis  Wntlakt,  I47. 
Inaugural  Address — Geo.  J.  Luekey,  6g. 
Intermediate  Schools— Cror^f  P.  Hays,  IJI. 

Johnny  Studies  Botany — Adam  Stuiin,  193. 
ohnny  Leams  Somethine — Adam  Stmin,  23, 

Keagy,  John  iA.—S.  S.  Haldiman.  381. 

Kindergarten  Instruction — E.  R.  Piabody,  ^%. 

Li.:cnse  vs.  Liberty—//.  W.  Gilbert,  1 19, 

little  Lalmrers  in  New  York— iiCfVot',  55. 

Lightning  in  Johnny's  Hair — Adam  Stinn,  256. 

Literary  Culture  in  Common  Schools— /f.  Metis,  127. 

Local  Supervision  of  Schools — B,  F.  Siaui,  99. 

Hake  Children  Useful,  309. 

Mechanics'  High  School—  (f,  T.  Mildrtip,  353. 

Mental  Arithmetic— ^.  ^.  Grtenvieod,  11. 

Mettray  :   French  Reform  and  Inilustrial  School,  45. 

Model  School,  A,  30S. 

Money  Value  of  Education  —Gee.  P.  Mays,  90, 

Moral  Discipline  in  Schools — .*.  D.  Maya,  33. 

Moral  Training  in  Public  Schools,  133. 

Moral  Training,  Power  of,  367, 

Music,  Random  Notes  on,  193,  326,  35S,  392, 

Music  l-age:  Home,  Sweet  Home,  32;  Sweet  Hoar 
of  Prayer,64i  Sweet  Bv-and.By,  II2;  Thoughts 
of  Home,  144 ;  The  Fairy  Boy,  r76;  Jolly  Old 
St.  Nicholas,  ZI4;  Sunshine,  242;  We  Lay  Us 
Down  to  Steep,  zS  I ;  Singing  in  the  Rain,  314  1 
O  Come,  Come  Away.  346;  Home  of  the  Soul,  378. 
Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,  410. 

National  Teachers'  Association,  Proceedings,  138. 

Natural  Science  and  Popular  Education.  177. 

New  School  House  at  Blosshurg,  Pa.,  299. 

Normal  School  Trustees,  376. 

Normal  School,  Another — Editcr,  32. 

Normal  School  at  Millersville,  New  (^apel,  374. 
'  Obituary  Notices:  Abram  Shank,  28)  Flora  T.  Par- 
sons, 601  Amasa  May,   zio;  Margaret  Markee, 
310;  Henrietta  B.  Miller,  341 ;  J.  R.  Moore, 341; 
Jos.  McCarty,  375. 

Official  Department. 

Narmil  School  Eiamrnallou,  >B.    FcrouDenl  CenificiUi 

Grai>l«l,  38,  «t,  Ml.  3B0.  311,  ^n, .    IniiiniK  Initruc- 

lort,  iS     Nornuil  School  of  (he  Tenth  Dlitriel,  iS.    Item> 

lluIiniK  Appoinimentl.  6e.  School  Leaislalion;  Seuion  of 
i»-H.i\.  Triennial RetuinofTanbla,  141.  County  lnt>- 
niKLisI,  14I'  EnlaigeinenlofSiW>IGiiiundi;  Judge  Bu(- 
ler't  DMijior,  iij.  Suie  Ttuiicet  o<  Normai  SchooTi,  xa. 
CouneorSludy^UiiEnded  Schools,  141.  Inrilid  Pcofei- 
•ionalCenifioicuj.  LulolCoiialy  liuiiiuiet,  .jj,  Lin- 
coln Univenity,  no.  Counly  liutltuln,  gio.  Nonnni 
BchoDl  Apptopnuicmi,  no.  Ntar  SchocI  Kegiiier,  aia. 
School  Idw  of  1B36,  111.    ChanBes  in    AdttresA,  itG.    Ap- 

enoial  El'tt^'ot^opcrf'iendeou.uf.  ol^of't^f^ce.  j^ 
Objection.  10  ConnniHioning  Supennlendent.,  3,5.  their 
Qualiticiiliani  Hud  Salariu,  343.  Member  of  LcEiiluure  a 
School  Director,  344.  Letllity  ol  Thirteen  MillTai,  37;. 
Opinion  of  Judge  Coidan  ef  the  SuprciBe  Coun  of  Penniyl- 
viini>.37}.  Making  out  Repom,  376,  Judicial  Deci.ion.. 
vfi.  Nonnil  School  Tiu>leti,37«.  InilruialoH  10  Super- 
inlendenti,  407.  Normal  SchoolEiaininaliani,  407.  List  of 
Counly,  a ty  and  BorouitiSupeTlniendenti,  40B. 

Occasional  Exercises — Mary  H.  Leonard,  386. 

Orthography,  Methods  in — C.  C.  Emigh,  39*. 

Parent  and  Teacher — E.  Schneider,  5,  41,  I95,  263, 
289.  360. 

Physics,  The  Study  of— ^   W.  CUherl,  2SI. 

Physiology  in  the  Schools,  40. 

Reading  the  Testament — Annaitll  Let,  263. 


Price,  Sr.jo  io  Advinca.    Five  or  more  Copitt.  (i.ss  per  Copy 
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NEW  TIXT^BOOK 


OLH?:^^^^- MATBEHATICS  AM  COLTOITS  SIW 


By  Prof.  EDWARD  OLNEY, 

OF   MICHIGAN    UNIVERSITY. 


I. 


The  Complete  School  Algebra. 

On<  vol ,  \2.m0y  price $1.50 

A  complete  Key  to  this  book  has  been  prepared, 
which  also  embraces  a  large  number  of  adJiiional 
examples.     Price,  $1.50 


II. 


.%2  00 


The  University  Algebra. 

One  voi.f  %vOf  price 

(Ready  July  25lh.) 

Iff. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

One  vol,f  Svo.f  tinted  paper Il-S^ 

Plane  and   Spherical  Trigonometry. 

One  vol, ^  Svo.f  tinted  paper .....^1.50 

The  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Bound  together $2.50 

These  books  embrace  all  that  is  usually  contained 
in  works  of  their  class,  and  in  much  improved  form. 

A  UNIVERSITY  EDITION  OF  THE  GEOME- 
TRY AND  TRIGONOMETRY 

has  been  prepared,  which  embraces  more  than  any 
other  text-book  heretofore  published  on  these  sub- 
jects.     Price I3.00 

IV. 

The  General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

One  vol.,  Svo.f  tinted  paper , .I2.50 

The  above  books,  by  Prof.  Olnky,  although  just 
issued,  have  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  most  unqualified  praise  from  all  who  have 
seen  them. 


The   Simplest,  Most   Practical,  and  Cheapest 
Series  of  Geographies  yet  Published. 


Cqe^tom*s 


NEW    SERIES   OF 


&EQGM;§PBtBS. 


The  whole  subject  embraced  in  Two  Books. 

This  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  complete  Sena   I 
0/  Geographies  ever  published, 

I. 

Colton's  New  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy, 

Elegantly  ilhistrite  I,  contninini^  18  entirely  new 
maps  drawn  expressly  for  this  book. 

Price...,, 90  Cents. 

li. 

Colton's  Common  School  Geography, 

Elegantly  illustrated.  It  al>o  contains  twenty  t^ro 
study  maps^  so  arranged  thai  the  map  que<«tions  can 
be  answered  with  the  greatest  ease.  Two  double- 
page  Railroad  Maps,  wl.ich  are  marvels  of  beauty, 
and  pronounced  by  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
best  published.  Also,  twelve  complete  Reference  Maps. 
Price J2.00 

THE  DISTINGUISHING  FKATUSJB  OF  TI{ESX 
BOOKS  ARE : 

1st.  They  contain  all  which  the  scholar  should  be 
required  to  leam,  and  nothing  more,  stated  in  the 
clearest  possible  form. 

2d.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  Maps,  whidk 
su'e  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  study. 

Bx  tli«tr  aae  a  ^sr^tA  BaTinc  In  Tlfli«  mi4 
Money  la  •fltoeied. 

We  ask  for  these  new  hooks  a  comparison  wlk  the 
best  series  yet  published. 


iVE  ALSO  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


I«o«ainv*s  Primary  History  of  17.  B.   338  pp. 

$1.00 
l.oNNln8^*a  Com.  Sch.  History  of  U.  S.    378  pp. 

♦  I. 7ft. 
LoNMlngr'N  Ontline  U.  S.  Hlfttory.    Elegantly  II- 
lu-*tratod.   Short  course  for  public.-^choolH.    JnpreBf, 
This  scries,  by    Benson  J.  Lossinc;,  LL.    D.,  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  each  volume  is  adapted  to  some  class  of  pupils.     No 
p.(ins  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  the  Maps  and 
liiustratioHS,  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  perfect  series  of 
School  Histories,  cither   in  literary  merit,   Adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illustrations. 


Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetio. 


Stoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic 
Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic 
Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic       -         -        - 
Will  furnish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arithme- 
tics for  graded  schools. 


.30 
.75 
1.25 


}$2,30 
Send  for  Complete  School  Cataloi^ne. 

SHELDON 


TEXT-BOOKS  OH  GOYEBIIMBBT. 

Aldoii*s  Cltlmon*s  Manual     •     •       •       Bd  elf. 

A  Text-book  on  Government,  in  conaect:oa  vith  Americaa 
Institutions,  adapted  to  Comnum  Schools 
Alden^s  Science  of  GoTemment     •     •  9I.M 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions.    Adapted  to  the 
wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

PHYSIOLOGIES. 

Hooker's  First  Book  In  Pli7sloI<Mnr«  ^  <(*>. 
Hooker's  Human  Pkysiolofry*      -      -     Vl.TS 

For  Academies,  and   general  reading.    Bf  Woxtuikgtom 
Hooker,  M.  D.,  Yale  College. 

Elements  of  Anatomy,  PkysioliiirT*  *»<!  Hy* 

Slene,  ••••.•••  91.8S 
y  J.  R.  LooMis,  President  Lewtsburgh  Umversity,  Pa. 
This  book  has  been  carefully  revised,  oat  the  only  impor^ 
tant  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Ckaf>ttr  gn  Digestion. 
Palmer's  Practical  Book-keeplnff  •  ■   91«<M 

Addbbss 


* 


&  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  VORK. 


4 


* 


Ijennsglciinia  s"  f  aucrifc '  ||ejhlti[iuniphant 

AFTER  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  OF  TRIAL,  ON  THE 
loTH  OF  JUNE,  1874,  IT  WAS  AGAIN 

EXCLUSIVELY  ADOPTED  ON  MERIT  ALONE 

FOR    *T.T.   XHX: 

ITew  Fublio  Sobools  of  FhUadelphia  for  1S74. 


^rAn  EndorBsment  Uneqoaled  b7  any  other  School  Sosk  in  the  United  States,' 


M>MSa,0O0Pnplla  ordered  and 


Miw  Patiht  Qothic  Disk, 

SQIID  G?&V1S  BACE  I  FOOT-llST. 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  ITS  COMPETITORS,  THEREFORE  GET  THE 
MOST  PERFECT. 

IPS  ffiirs  F&rM  STYLSS  QF  CQXXQ:^  SCSQQL  F&SX£TVSE. 
And  "  Every  Article  for  the  School-Room."  a^caiaioEnootRiirrcc. 


«- 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  512  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


* 


SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TEACHERS  DURING  SUMMER. 


N_^    S    •    X    •    Sv  ^ 


AND  ALL  WHO  WOULD  SECURE 


•'*^A»^*^ 


Practical  Preparation  for  Business  Life 

Can  find  Superior  Advantages 


tr«JKAT  THBw<« 


CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE, 


1131  Chestnut  St.,  Comer  of  12t/i,  PMUidelphia. 


^> 


^HIS  is  the  longest  established,  best  organized,  and  most  largely  attended  Commercial  College  in  the  city. 
It  was  founded  in  1844  and  incorporated  in  1855.  '^^  practical  yalue  of  its  course  of  instruction  has 
been  tested  by  long  experience.  Many  of  our  ablest  and  most  successful  bankers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  are  among  its  graduates.  The  qualifications  for  business  gained  here  have 
proved  a  fortune  to  hundreds  of  young  men.  Its  reputation  for  thorough  and  valuable  instruction  extends 
over  the  whole  country.  A  diploma  of  the  institution  is  one  of  the  best  recommendations  a  young  man  can 
have  for  obtaining  a  situation.  Numerous  applications  are  received  from  business  houses  for  its  students. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  comprises : 

BOOK  KEEPING  in  all  its  styles  and  varieties  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  account- 
ints  and.  business  men,  and  adapted  to  the  different  departments  of  business,  including 

Wliolesale,  Real  Estate,  Steamboatlny,  Forelipn  SblppiBC, 

Retail,  JTobMny,  Co'y  Speenlatliiv,  JTolmt  Btoelt  Ce., 

Proresslomal,  Importing,  Com  mission,  BamlLlBs, 

Meciiaiiical.  Hamnraetariiiff,  Domestic  Sltippiny,  Ete.,  Ete. 

SU8IN1SSS  PRACTICE.  From  the  first  the  student  performs  those  practical  operations  which 
;ive  skill  and  readiness  in  actual  transactions.  He  makes  out  invoices,  gives  his  receipts  and  orders,  draws 
nd  accepts  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange,  writes  letters  on  business  subjects,  writes  out  and  remits  state- 
aents,  accounts-current,  account-sales,  etc.,  makes  out  balance-sheets,  etc.,  etc.  The  College  Bank  is  pro- 
ided  with  its  own  checks,  certificates,  etc.,  and  issues  its  own  beautifully -engraved  currency.  The  student 
pens  a  bank  account,  receives  his  bank  and  check  bo3ks,  makes  deposits,  draws  checks,  leaves  notes 
hr  collection,  gets  notes  discounted,  and  in  turn  keeps  the  books  of  a  bank.  He  thus  becomes  familiar 
" '    every  variety  of  commercial  and  bank  paper,  and  the  various    processes  of  exchange  and  business 

ilings. 
^EdN3£A.NSmP  is  taught  by  a  penman  whose  whole  attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  this  dc- 

rtment,  and  superior  facilities  are  possessed  for  imparting  free,  rapid  and  beautiful  style  of  writing. 

\COMMBRCIAL  CALCULATIONS,  the  best  short  and  rapid  methods  in  actual  use,  includ- 
rapid  addition  and  multiplication,  interest  accounts,  averaging,  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  etc. 
Also,  Commercial  Law,  Political  Economy,  etc, 

>pen  all  the  year.     Students  received  at  any  time,  and  assisted  in  finding  suitable 
larding  places  if  desired. 

W^  Circulars  and  Information  Sent  Free. 
AddresSt 


J.   GROESBBCK,  Principal. 


•^ 


AUGUST,  1874. 


re  Copiei,  (i.ij  pet  Copji 


^ 


■^ 


DNTEA^  TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1874. 


PROF.  OLNEY'S 

ZXTTSOSTrCTIOlT  TO  ALOES  3 A. 

One  Vol.  i2mo.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  designed  /"or  lu-ginners  hi  Afg<bra.  Its  object 
is,  to  make  clear  to  the  learner  at  the  very  outset  the  ohjt-ct  u/ 

it  will  make  thcstiidy.  which  has  heretofore  been  distaste- 
ful to  most  scholars,  attractive  at  once  ;  by  showing  them 
clearly  the  uses  and  beauty  of  ihii  most  important  branch  of 
knowledge. 

This  book,  with  "Prof.  Olney's  Comftlde  Af^s^ebra.  Price, 
^1.50.  "  l'uh>.  Alg^tbra,"  f^.co,  form  the  most  comjjletc 
Serit  s  n'tr  published :  and  also  meets  the  waiiti  0/  Hchooii*  and 
Colleges  0/  ivhatever  Crade. 


3SAWS  2Ti.W  SZSZS8 

ON 

English  and  American  Literature. 


SEAWS  ZrZW  SZST0B7 


NEW   SCRIES   OF 

Writing  Spellers,  and   Exercise  Books. 

A  COMFZ^ETE  COX7HSE. 

"WE  SPELL  AS_WE  WRITE." 

PATTEBSON'S 
COMMON -SCHOOL    SPELLER. 

Ready  AnguHt  lf>lh. 

Price,  about  30  cents. 

This  book,  beginning  with  the  SintpUst  Lessons  in  Bcld 
Tyf>e  for  printing  on  the  slate,  and  Dictation  E.verci^es  in 
scrim  for  writing,  will  also  embrace  Lists  of  Fantiliar  Objects 
on  the  vowel  sounds.  Words  alike  in  Pronunciation,  but  differ- 
ent iii   spelling,   and  Words  similar  in  Pronunciatiou,  with 

definitions,  etc.,  etc.  

RKCENTLY  PUHMSHED. 

PATTERSON'S 

SPELLER    AND  ANALYZER. 

B^or  -A^dvanced  Cl?|p.*^.s. 
Price,  40  cents. 

THE  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

adapted  to  the  above,  are  something    "EutirHij   Nftv  and 
Original,  and  must  be  seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated. 
The  Exerclsn  Bookn  contain  full  directions  for   use,  and 
also  for  class  drill. 
Price  of  the  Exercise  Book,  large  size,  bound  with  stiff 

covers 
Price  of  the  Exercise  Ho<ik.  small  si/c. 


OF 

English  and  American  Literatora 

RkADY   Al'ClST   2CTH. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  the  gnatest  rare  )r,'  Pr^f. 
Triman  J.  H.\(  Kis.  of  I'assar  College,  using  ^aiv' s  Afaniuii, 
edited  by  Dr.  \Vm.  Smith,  as  a  basis. 

ist.  It  has  been  ptit  into  the  ntwiern  t*jrt-hoo\'  /orm,  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  facility  by  ixxJi 
Scholar  and  Teacher. 

2d.  It  is  printed  in  Iftrfj**,  rlenr  tffp  \  an  1  the Icadinjj parts 
are  brought  out  prominently  by  the  use  of  biuck'/'ac«nl  type 
for  catch-words. 


Sample  Copies  sent  on  very  Liberal  Terms. 


50  cts. 
25  cts. 


KHADT'S  S1*£CI]9I£:\S    OIT    AMEBIC A^T 
IiIT£RATrKE    A.ND    LITERARY 
READER. 

Greatly  Enlarged. 

By  Prof.  Bknj.    H.   Martin,  I)  I) 

One  vol.  12  mo.     Price,  %\.y^. 

Rbady  August  25TH. 


HOOKER'S 

NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A' E  VISED,  CORRECTED,    and  put   into  th 
most  perfect  form  for  text  book  usc^  by  PkOK. 
J.    A.  Sew.-vll.  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School, 


One  Volume,  lamo.  Well  Illustrated.     Price,  %\  h-y. 
Reapy  August  25T11. 


We  also  j^ubliuFi 

Lossing's  Primary  History  of  U.  S.   528  pp.  $1.00.  1 

Lossing's  Gram.  Sch-  History  of  U.  S.    288  pp.  ' 
^1.25. 

Lossing's  Com.  Sch.  History  of  U.S.  378  pp.  v^i.75. 

Xo  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparins  the  A/a/s 
and  Jllustratious,  and  ihcv  .ire  now  submitted  to  the  public  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  vnorn  perfect  series 
of ///>c/<»r/>j,  either  in  literary  merit,  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  iilustratious. 

Shorter  Course  of  Arithmetic. 

Sfoddnrtl's  l*rimary  Pictorial  Arithmetic,  30  (ts. 

Stodtiftrd*it  Combination  School  Arithmetic,  73  Cts. 

Stoddard's  Compicto  Arithmetic,  $1.25. 

JVilf  fitrninh  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arithme- 
tics for  graded  Scho<ds,  $it  30. 


the  following : 

TEXT-BOOKS  Ojl^GOVERNMENT. 

Alden's  Citizen's  Manual         -         -        50  cts- 

A  Te.\t-book  on  Government,  in    connection  with  Amcricin 
Institutions,  adapted  to  Common  ^hools. 


$1-50 

Adapted  to  Lhc 


ADDRK.SS, 


.-fi^ 


Alden's  Science  of  Government 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions, 
wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

COLTOS'S 

NBW  SEKIES   OF 

aii:oaiiA.i>jHiES 

T  he  whole  subject  embraced  in  two  U^ioks. 
With  Three  J''all  S'tn  of  Maps,  each  separate.      Sludtf, 
Jifft-renve,  and  Jtaiirwttl  Maps. 

Send  for  Complete    School    Catalos^ite. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

6T7  BROADWA7,  NEW  TOBK. 


-« 


A 


AN  UNPARALLELED  RECORD!! 


etttt! 


s  jlcanijr's  "lacnrite"  j  j^sk  i  |  /iumpknt 

AFTER  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  OF  TRIAL,  ON  THE 
iiTH  OF  JUNE,  1874,  IT  WAS  AGAIN 

EXCLUSIVELY  ADOPTED  ON  MERIT  ALONE 

FOXZr    AT.T.   XHB 

ITew  Fubllo  Boliools  of  FMleLdeIp3iia  for  1874. 

1^  An  Zndorsement  ITasqnaled  by  0117  other  School  Desk  In  the  TTnltEd  States.  "Sa 


Nature's 
Outlines. 


M-8Mtta  for  30,000  to  IMfOOO  Paplla  omerednnd  dbw.Iii  •■•«  In  Pnbllo  Scbovis  of  tbe  CK^.-Et 

Mew  Patimt  Gothic  Disk, 

WITH 

SOUS  CUEYED  BACH  f  FOOT-BEST. 


WM  aurs  F0V9  smss  of  coxjuo^  scaoot  FvaftirvaM* 

And  "  Every  Article  for  the  School-Room."  «-c«tai«KaeB  »raiih«M 

J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  5x2  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.       1 
( 


as; 


J  is  [he  longesl-eslabliahed,  besl-organized,  and  most  largely-attended  Commercial  College  in  Ihe 
J.  It  was  founiied  in  1844  and  incorporated  in  1855.  The  praclical  value  of  its  conne  of  in- 
uclion  has  been  tested  by  long  expcrieiice.  Many  of  our  ai)leit  and  most  successful  bankets, 
rchanl5,  manufacturers  and  business  men  ore  among  its  graduates.  The  qualifications  foe  btisi- 
s  gained  here  have  proved  0  fortune  to  hundreds  of  young  men.      Its  reputation  for  ihorongh  and 


« 


^ 


NE^V^  TEXT-BOOK 


FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1874. 


♦— 


PROF.  OLNEY'S 

Z1TTA0DTJCTX02T  TO  ALGSBltA. 

One  Vol.  i2mo.     Price,  $i.oo. 
Now  Ready, 

This  book  is  designed  yhr  br^inners  in  Algebra.  Its  object 
is,  to  make  clear  to  the  learner  at  the  very  outset  ihe  object  of 
Algebra. 

It  will  make  the  study,  which  has  heretofore  been  distaste- 
ful to  most  scholars,  attractive  at  once  ;  by  showing  them 
clearly  the  uses  and  beauty  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
knowledge. 

This  book,  with  *'Pro/.  Olney's  Com^iete  Algebra.  Price, 
^1.50.  "  Uuiff,  Algebra,"  $'i-<^,  form  the  most  complete 
Series  ever  jhtblishea  :  and  also  meets  the  tvuh/s  0/  Sckooln  and 
Colleges  0/  whatever  Grade. 


r-A.TTKRSON'S 

NEW  SERIES  OF 

Writing  Spellers,  and   Exercise  Books. 

A  COMFZ.BTS  COX7HSE. 

"WE  SPELL  AS_WE  WRITE." 

PATTERSON'S 
COMMON -SCHOOL   SPELLER. 

I^o-w  Ready. 

Price,  30  cents. 

This  book,  beginning  with  the  Simplest  Lessons  in  Bold 
Type  for  printing  on  ine  slate,  and  Dictation  Exercises  in 
script  for  writing,  will  also  embrace  Lists  nf  Familiar  OH^cts 
on  tnc  vowel  sounds.  Words  alike  in  Pronunciation ,  but  differ- 
ent in  spelling,  and  Words  similar  in  Pronunciation ^  with 

definitions,  etc.,  etc.  

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

PATTERSON'S 

SPELLER    AND  ANALYZER. 

For  .A^dvanced  Classes. 
Price,  40  cents. 

THE  EXERCTSE  BOOKS, 

adapted  to  the  above,  are  something  JStitlrHff   N*^v  and 
Or*iffinfif,  and  must  be  seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated. 
The  ICxerrinn  JSooks  contain  full  dircaions  for  use,  and 
also  for  class  drill. 
Price  of  the  E.xercise  Book,  large  size,  bound  with  stiff 

covers  ....  .50  cts. 

Price  of  the  Exercise  Book,  small  sire.  .  .      25  cts. 

Sample  Copies  sent  on  very  Liberal  Terms. 


SSAWS  irSW  SSBXES 

ON 

English  and  American  Literatnra 


SSAWS  ZnCW  SZSTOSY 

OF 

English  and  American  Literature. 

Now  Ready. 

This  l)Ook  ha5lK^en  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  by  Pnit 
Truman  J.  Backi'S,  of  l-'astar  Col  lege,  xxskngSkavo'sJifanualt 
edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  asa  basis. 

ist.  It  has  been  put  into  the  9HO*iem  trrt-honfe  fornif  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  facility  by  both 
Scholar  and  Teacher. 

2d.  It  is  printed  in  Innf^,  rt^ar  tffg^f  and  the  Icadinic  parts 
are  brought  out  prominently  by  the  use  of  btaek'fuced  tffpe 
for  catch-words. 


NHA^KT'S  SI*E:CIIftE:VS    OF    A^IERICA^T 
I.TTEKATIJKE    A!VD    I.IXERART 
KEAAEB. 

Greatly  Enlarged. 

Ry  Prof.  Bk.nj.    H.   Martin.  D.D. 

One  vol.  12  mo.     Price,  $1.50. 

Ready  October  ist. 


HOOKER'S 

NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

REVISED,  CORRECTED,    and  put    into  tht 
most  perfect  form  for  text  book  use,  by  PROF. 
J.    A.  Sew  ALL,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School. 


One  Volume,  i2mo,  Well  Illustrated.     Price,  |r.fc. 
Now  Ready. 


We  €if8o  jmhllah  the  following: 


Lossing's  Primary  History  of  U.  S.   528  pp.  <li.oo. 

Lossing's  Gram,  Sch-  History  of  U.  S.    2S8  pp. 
31.25. 

Lossing's  Com.  Sch.  History  of  U.  S.  378  pp.  $i.7S- 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  the  Ma^s 
and  Illustratious,  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  per/ect  series 
of  /lint or ies,  cither  in  literary  merit,  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illustrations. 

Shorter  Course  of  Arithmetic. 

Stoddard'M  J*rimary  rtetorial  Arithtnetie,  30  Cta. 

Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic,  7S  Cts, 

Stoddard^s  Complete  Arithmetic,  $1.25. 

wm  furnish  a  full  and  Uiorough  series  of  Arithme- 
tics for  ffradtrd  Sctiools,  $3  30, 


ADDRESS, 


TEXT-BOOKS  OJI_GOVERNMENT. 

Alden's  Citizen's  Manual        -         -        50  cts- 

A  Text-book  on  Government,  in   connection  with  Americu 
lastitutions,  adapted  to  CommOM  Schools. 


Alden's  Science  of  Government 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions, 
wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

NBVr  SERIES  OP 


$150 

Adapted  to  the 


The  whole  subject  embraced  in  two  books. 
With  Tt%re^  J^uU  H*'U  of  Maps,  each  separate.     StuAf, 
Jtrferencct  and  Railroad  Maps. 


« 


'Send  for  Complete   School   Catalogue. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

6T7  BROADWAT,  NEW  TORK. 

Or,  M.  B.  SLOAXT,  Care  of  B.  S.  DAVIS  &  Co.,  PittsbnzK.  Pa. 

$ 


■ 


^ 


« 


3$  cents. 

so     " 
1  ao      •* 


«• 


MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,   TAYLOR   &   CO.,   beg  to  in\nte  the  atten- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  following  announcement  of  their  recent 
publications : 

Tho    Tifor»nr»H    T^onrlor*        TYPICAL  SELECTIONS  from  the  BEST  BRITISH  and 
1  fVt/    LtiLcf  ill  y    ULUU/Lf  .        AMERICAN  Authors,  chronologically  arranged,  from  Shake- 
speare to  the  present  time ;  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  and  numerous  notes.     By  Geo.  R. 
Cathcart.    438  pages.     Price  $1.60. 
ly^  mat/,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  y  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction, 

UUtLllWS  Oj  ttl6  WOrLCL  S  lilStOry,  ERN,  with  special  reference  to  the  nUtory 
of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  AVilliam  Svvinton.  i  vol.,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations.  500 
pages.  i2mo.  Price  $2.00.  Specimen  Copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  if  desired  for  eramination 
with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Tho   rnmr\lpii>    ATnohvn        for  schools  and  colleges.    By  Joseph  Ficklin. 

X  flV  l/UffV[JVOLL  JtllyvUI  U.  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. I  vol.  8vo,,  sheep,  425  pages.  Price  $2. 20.  Specimen  Copies  by  mail  to  teachers  on  receipt 
of  ;$r.25,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Thp  Npw  Hrnflprl  PpnrlprQ     fully  and  handsomely  illustrated- 

IrVO    llOiV    iXf  UU/VU   liOUU/VfO.       surpassing  all  others  in   Excellence   of  Manufacture. 

Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.    The  most  beautiful  series  of  School  Books  ever  issued. 

FIRST  READER,  64  pages Price  $ 

SECOND  READER,  124  pages " 

THIRD  READER,  i6d  pages " 

FOURTH  READER,  240  pages " 

FIFTH  READER,  336  pages " 

8^*/f  set  of  the  complete  series — Pive  books — wilt  be  mailed  on  receipt  of$r.jo,  if  desired  for  examina- 
tion with  a  vietv  to  introduction. 

* J^  Special  circulars^  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series  ^  together  with  many  testimo- 
nials from  eminent  educators  who  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  class  room,  will  be  sent  on  application, 

Speneerian  Copy  Books  and  Charts,    new  revised  edftiox. 

I.  SHORTER  COURSE $1.90  pcrdoicn. 

II.  TRACINO  BOOKS 1.80 

III.  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES « 1.80 

IV.  EXERCISE  SERIES , x.8o 

V.  BUSINESS  SERIES 1.80 

VI.  LADIES' SERIES x.8o    •  " 

VII.  SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF  WRITING.      47  Charts  bound  togcihcr,  size  19  by 

34  inches Price  5.00 

i       T|r  TT  1       /nr  A  PRACTICAL  Course  with  the  French   Language,  cm  JTw^- 

A      nfUJJ     trBThGrl    {rrCLTflTfKir         bury'sPtan  with  the  German.    By  Profs.  Louis  A.  LAMcuEt- 
yi    XTC/U/    X  /  C/C/L/ZC/    Ur  U^iiViiVU/f  .        LrKi,LL.D..andH.M.MoNSANTo;M.A.    550 pages.  Price J1.00. 

HSrBy  mail  on  receipt  0/  #1.50,  ifdtiiredfor  exa-mination  with  a  view  to  introduciun. 

WITH    HISTORICAL   INTRODUCTION  and  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  principal  Authors.     For  the  use  of  the  Scnooi  and 
_  the  Home.    Cloth,  550  pages.    By  A.  H.  MixsR,  A.M.,  Prof. 

Modem  Languages  in  the  University  of  Rochester.     Price  $2.00. 

JtSf-By  mail,  on  receipt  q/'$t.yj  i/dtsired/or  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

17  1*     IT       l>  ^^  ^^^  TREATISE.)    INCLUDING  AN   EASY  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD 

J^ rSTtCth     y  SrOS  ^*"^  acquiring  the  Irregular  Verbs,  and  the  Rules  for  the  Present  and  Past  Participles.  Ckwh. 

•  xaj  pages.     By  Alfkkd  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French  iu  the  University  d 
Michigan.     Price  90  cents. 

K9^By  mail,  on  receipt  of  so  cents,  if  desired /or  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Ti  9         TUT  7  CA  NEW  REVISED    EDITION.)    MANUAL    OF   GEOLOGY,   treating  of  the 

\ }ClY\iCli   9\      vfl CtY)lLCi\.  Principles  of  the  Sciv*nce,  with  special  reference  to   American  Geologicii  Historv,  fiw 

x-r  \Miv\M   u    j.rj.  lA/i  VWiA/V.        ^^^  ,j5j.  ^f  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  Science,  bv  James'  D.  Dama.  LL'  D.. 

Silliman   Professor  of  Geology  and   Nat.  Hist.,  Vale  College.     Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  Worid,  and  o\'er  one  thousand 

figures,  mostly  frum  American  sources.    Thorounrtily  revised,  much  enlarg^edy  fknd  almosl  wliolly 

rewritten,     i  vol.  8vo.,  about  850  pages.     Price  JI5. 00, 

4QrmE  BE.SCR1PTIVE  CATAI^OOL'E  op  thb  American  Educational  Srriks  of  School  akd  Collbci 
Tkxt-Books,  and  The  EDrc.\Ti()NAL  Rkforter  for  September,  a  handsome  publication  full  of  useful  information^  mailed  ftee 
to  any  teacher  or  educationist. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 

PITBIiZSHBRS, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

*«*€.   I..    Ki:¥0,   Agent,  and  WH.   RIDDLE,  AssUtant  Agr^nt  for  Pemnsyl 
tlieni  to  our  care. 


Manual  of  French  Poetry. 


•« 


«• 


■* 


NETN^  TEXT-BOOK 


FOR  THE  AXTTUMN  OF  1874. 


"♦-* 


PROF.  OLNETf'S 

UTTXtOSTTCTZON  TO  ALQSBBA. 

One  Vol.  izrao.     Price,  $i.oo. 
No-w  Ready. 
This  book  is  designed  for  beginners  in  Algebra.     Its  object 
is,  to  make  clear  to  the  learner  at  the  very  outset  the  object  of 

fi^will'make  the  study,  which  has  heretofore  been  distaste- 
ful to  most  scholars,  attractive  at  once;  by  showing  them 
clearly  the  uses  and  beauty  of  this  most  important  branch  of 

knowledge.  .    ^        ,  .     ^.    t  t>  • 

This  book,  with  **Prof.  Olney's  Complete  Algebra.  Price, 
<i.5o.  "  Uuiv.  Algebra:'  $2.00,  form  the  most  complete 
Series  ever  published ;  and  also  meets  the  VMnts  of  Schoolts  and 
Colleges  of  whatever  Grade. 

I>-A.TTB2RS02Sr»S 

NEW  SERIES  OF 

Writinq  Spellers,  and   Exercise  Books. 

A  COMPl-ETB  COURSE. 

"WE  SPELL  AS_WE  WRITE." 

PATTERSON'S 

COMMON -SCHOOL   SPELLER. 

N'ovr  Ready. 

Price,  30  cents. 
This  book,  beginning  with  the  Simplest  Lessons  in  Bold 
Type  for  printing  on  the  slate,  and  Dictation  Exercises  in 
script  for  writing,  will  also  embrace  Lists  of  Familiar  Objects 
on  the  vowel  sounds,  Words  alike  in  Pronunciation,  h\xi  differ- 
ent in  spelling,  and  Words  similar  in  Pronunciatwu,  with 

definiUons,  '"-^'^cENTLyTuBLISHED.    , 

PATTERSON'S 

SPELLER    AND  ANALYZER. 

ITor  A-dvanced  Classes. 

Price,  40  cents. 

THE  EXERCTSE  BOOKS, 

adapted  to  the  above,  arc  something  Entireilu  Netv  and 

Original,  and  must  be  seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Eoeercine  Books  contain  full  directions  for  use,  and 

also  for  class  drill.       „    ,    ,  .       .         .     .  i.     -/r 

P/ice  of  the  Exercise  Book,  large  size,  bound  with  stiff 

covers  ....  .50  ^^' 

Price  of  the  Exercise  Book,  small  size,  .  •      ^5  cts. 

Sample  Copies  sent  on  very  Liberal  Terms. 


SEAWS  ZTBW  SSEZES 


ON 


English  and  American  Literatnre. 


SSAWS  Xn&W  BISTOEY 

OF 

English  and  American  Literatnra 

Now  Ready. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatwt  care  by  Prof. 
Trumam  J.  Backus,  of  ydssar  College,  using  Shaw  *  Mamnat, 
cdhcdhy  Dr.  Vfyi.  Smith,  as  a  basis.  

1st.  It  has  been  put  into  the  modem  t«^rf-»«o«/orm,  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  facdity  by  both 

Scholar  and  Teacher.  ,  .    1     j-         _», 

2d.   It  is  printed  in  larff^,  rl^ar  tffp^^  and  thcleadiypaitt 

are  brought  out  prominently  by  the  we  of  MaeH-facea  tffpe 

for  catch-words. 


NHAIV^'S  SPECimENS    OF    AlflEKICAlf 

l.ITE«ATi;«E    AND    L.ITERABY 

READER. 

Greatly  Enlarged. 

By  Prof.  Bbnj.   H.  Martin,  D.D. 

One  vol,  12  mo.     Price,  $i.5o- 

Ready  October  xst. 


HOOKER'S 

NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

REVISED,  CORRECTED,    and  put    into  tht 
most  perfect  form  for  text-book  use,  by  PROF. 
J.    A.  Sewall,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School. 


One  Volume,  i2mo.  Well  Illustrated.     Price,  $1.60. 
Now  Ready. 


We  also  publish  the  foUotvtng: 


Losslng's  Primary  History  of  U.  S.  528  pp.  $1.00. 
Lossing's  Gram.  Sch-  History  of  U.  S.    288  pp. 

31.25. 
Lossing's  Com.  Sch.  History  of  U.  S.  378  pp.  $i.75- 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  the  Maps 
and  lllustreUious,  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  perfect  series 
of //««/orzVx,  either  in  literary  merit ,  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illustrations. 

Shorter  Conrse  of  Arithmetic. 

Stoddard's  l^rimary  JHetorial  Arittitnetie,  30  Ctn. 
Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic,  75  Cts, 
Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic,  $1,2S. 
WUl  furnish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arithme- 
tics for  graded  Schools,  $2  SO, 


TEXT-BOOKS  OJI_GOVERNMENT. 

Alden's  Citizen's  Manual        -         -        50  cts- 

A  Text-book  on  Government,  in  connection  with  American 
Institutions,  adapted  to  Common  Schools. 

Alden's  Science  of  Government        -        $IM- 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions.     Adapted  to  the 
wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

COLTON^S 

NBW  SERIES  OF 


The  whole  subject  embraced  io  two  book 
With  T/iree  rail  SHs  of  Maps,  each  sepa- 
Jteftfrence,  and  Jiailroad  J* 

Send  for  Complete   School  Catalogue, 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Pubiisner! 

6TT  BROADWAY,  HEW  T» 

Or,  M.  B.  SI.OAN,  Care  of  R.  S.  BAVIS  &  Co.,  PitteburK,  Pa. 


ADDRESS, 


-^  -* 
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■^ 


AN  UNPARALLELED  RECORD!! 


§ennsgkmim's''pcBritc''j]^sl{l|;tttntpknt 

AFTER  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  OF  TRIAL,  ON  THE 
iiTH  OF  JUNE,  1874,  IT  WAS  AGAIN 

EXCLUSIVELY  ADOPTED  ON  MERIT  ALONE 

FOR  AIiTi  OTHx: 

TSr&vr  Pixbllo  SoJioola  of  PMladelp^ila  for  1S74. 

am-  An  Endorssmmt  ITneqttaled  hy  any  other  School  Bask  in  the  United  States.  -%« 


Its 
Carved 

Back 

and 
Folding 

Seat, 
Conform 

to 
Nature's 
Outlines. 


Adjustable 
Foot 
Rest. 

Noiseleasi 
Hinee. 

Beauty 

and 

Durability 


JVScMa  t«r  aO,000  (oaS,0O0  Pupils  ordered  and  now.la  Me  In  Public  Hcbovls  of  Itaa  Clt7.-«ft 

Mew  Patimt  Gothic  Disk, 

WITH 

SOID  C1TBVSB  BACH  |  FOOT-BEST. 


matrarova  smas  or  cojaroir  scnooi  rvmmrma. 

very  Article  for  the  School'Room."  «»HMdecDM*f  sufrM. 

..BANCROFT  &  CO.,  512  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,   TAYLOR  &   CO.,   beg  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  following  announcement  of  their  recent 
publications : 

Tho    Tiior^nr^Ti    Honrlor^        TYPICAL  SELECTIONS  from  the  B^ST  BRITISH  and 
JL  fVO   LUt/f  ill  y   £lCUU/Cf  .       AMERICAN  Authors,  chronologically  arranged,  from  Shake- 

speare  to  the  present  time ;  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  and  numerous  notes.     By  Geo.  R. 

Cathcart.    438  pages.     Price  $1.60. 
tSF^-Sy  fnail,  on  receipt  o/$l.oo,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  inirodmction. 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  S  w^^'spS^^e^i  .iS  S; 

of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton.  i  vol.,  with  namerous  maps  and  illastrations.  500 
pages.  i2mo.  Price  I2.00.  Specimen  Copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  |i.oo,  if  desired  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Tho   CnrvtrJoio    ATnahv^n       FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.    By  Joseph  Ficklin. 

1  fVO  LUffV[Jl/VLC  JH/yvUf  U.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univereity  of  Mis- 
souri. I  vol.  8vo.,  sheep,  425  pages.  Price  $2.20.  Specimen  Copies  by  mail  to  teachers  on  receipt 
of  $1.25,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Tho    Nam   Pr^nfloi^    Tionrlor^o       FULLY  AND  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
ItlV   lyvU/    Ul  UAlVil' LiViMlV!  b.      Surpassing  all  others  in  Excellence  of  Manafecture, 
Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.    The  most  beautiful  series  of  School  Books  ever  issued. 

FIRST  READER,  64  pages Price  %    ascents. 

SECOND  READER,  «4  pages "  40     " 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages "  50     " 

FOURTH  READER,  a4o  pages "  70     " 

FIFTH  READER,  336  pages "        x  ao     " 

VS^-A  s^^  of  the  complete  series — Five  books — 7vill  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1,^0 1  if  desired  ftr  examina- 
tion with  a  vieto  to  introduction, 

^i^  Special  circulars  ^giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series  ^together  with  many  testiwto- 
nials  from  eminent  educators  whi  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  class  room,  will  be  sent  on  application, 

Spencerian  Copy  Books  and  Charts,   new  revised  edition. 

I.  SHORTER  COURSE Ix.ao  per  down. 

II.  TRACING  BOOKS x.8o 

III.  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES i.do 

IV.  EXERCISE  SERIES , x.8o 

V.  BUSINESS  SERIES x.So 

VI    LADIEIS'  SERIEIS : . x  80        " 

VIl!  SPENCERIAN  CHARfs*OF*WRifiNG.""4^^ 

34  inches Price  5.00 

A  PRACTICAL  Course  with  the  French  Language,  on  W^oi' 

bury's  Plan  with  the  German,    By  Profis.  Louis  A.  LambukL' 

LiBR,  LL.  D., and  H.  M.  Monsamto,  M.A.    550  pages.  Price  ^00. 

MSfBy  mail  oh  receipt  ^  %i.yi^  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction, 

WITH    HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  and  Biogt^tcal 

For  the  wte  of  the  SokmI  and 
_  .  -^    .  ^  y  A.  H.  MiXKK,  A.M.,  Pwt 

Modem  Languages  in  the  University  of  Rochester.    Price  Ja.oo. 

M^Bjf  maily  on  receipt  o/'$i.y>  if  desired/or  examinaiionwith  a  view  to  introdnction. 

T*            ^l.     rr       "L  (A  NEW  TREATISE.)    INCLUDING  AN  EAST  AND  PRACTICAL  3HETHOD 

HlBYlClfl     V  BVuS  ^^^  acquiring  the  Irregtilar  Verbs,  and  the  Rules  for  the  Present  and  Past  Participles.  Clotii, 

^^*  125  pages.    By  Alfred  Hbnnbquin,  M. A.,  Instructor  in  French  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.    Price  90  cents. 

MSt^By  mail,  on  receipt  ofy>  cents ^  if  desired/or  examination  with  a  view  to  introdMCtion. 

Tkr^  *         TUT  1         ^A  NEW  REVISED    EDITION.}    MANUAL   OF   GEOLOGY,    treating  of  die 

JJUTKI  S    JHOJLUCLL,        Principl«oftheScicncc.  with  spcaal  reference  t©  Amencan  Oeolpgi^l  H 
^m^  ^,  ^^^   w    .fl^rAwr  v«/vvi/v«        the  use  of  Collegcs,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  Scicncc,  bv  '     "^ 

Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Vale  College.     Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  Wi  eronc  a 

figures,  mostly  from  American  sources.    ThorOUiTl^ly  r^vls^^l* ■.       -  -  -  ^ 

i^Wrltten,    i  vol.  8vo.,  about  850  pages.    Price  ^5.00. 

49^HE  BEACRIPTITE  €ATAI<0«VE  of  the  American 

Text-Books,  and  The  Educational  Reporter  for  September,  a  handsome  publicatiop  *»•"  ^ 
to  any  teache;  or  educationist. 


A  New  French  Grammar. 

MSf  By  mail  on  receipt  qf  %i.yij  i/ desired/or  examim 

ItJr^        .-.7    ^J*    J?  t      n       -£  WITH    HISTORICAL  INTROE 

Manual  of  French  Poetry.  rsrn.^.*a£3i:n^^°"B/ 
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CONTENTS. 

Natural  Science  and  Popular  Education,       -        CAat   F.  Nimes     m 

I!**  ^5  ^.  °^;^*^c;   t-   ', Gilbert  ButUr,     183 

The  Bible  in  the  School, ,8s 

Our  Educational  Systems  Criticised,         -         -        .       .       .  jg^ 

Examination  Questions:  Califomi.i  List, jgl 

The  Finished  Scholar,         -         -        -        -        -        T.  D.  Woolsey.     loi 

Johnny  Studies  Botany, AdafnShvin.    107 

Parent  and   Teacher— No.  IV.,  -         •        -         E.  Schneider.     195 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT.— Edliorial  Notes— Public  Schools  of 
Willianisport— Training— Normal  l)ep.-irtm<:nt  of  National  Association— Wanl 
of  Deference  and  Respect— Graded  School  Problems— High  Schools— Teachers' 
Instituie— Western  Pennsylvania.  The  School-Room:  Naturalness  in 
Reading— Study— Endurance— Self-RcportinK  S>  stem— Faults  in  Elementary 
Schools — Why? — Emit  of  Institutes.  Directors'  Column:  Ix>cal  Boards— 
Text-Hook  Hill— District  Supervision,  Home  Education:  What  VVe  Owe  Chil- 
dren—No  Children— Four  Things  to  be  Taught.  Obituary:  Amasa  May.     197 

OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT.— Lincoln  University- Institute  Instriictors 

—County  Institutes— Normal  School  Appropriations— New   School  Reciiiier 

Items  from  Reports — School  Law  of  i8s6.  -         -         -         .        .         -         210 
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Price,  $1.90  in  Advance.     Ten  or  more  Copies.  Si .35,  Postpaid. 
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FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1874. 


PROF.  OLNETf'S 

niTTSODTrCTZOlT  TO  ALOEBXtA. 

IIMin.li^        II   One  Vol.  xamo.     Price,  |i.oo.  ti^  ^ 

8F"     ^^^"f^        Now  X^eady. 

This  book  is  designed  yar  beginners  in  Algebra.  Its  object 
is,  to  make  clear  to  the  learner  at  the  very  outset  the  object  of 
Algebra. 

It  'will  make  the  study,  which  ha£  heretofore  been  distaste- 
ful to  most  scholars,  attractive  at  once ;  by  showing  them 
clearly  the  uses  and  beauty  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
knowledge. 

This  book,  with  **Pro/.  Olney's  Complete  Algebra.  Price, 
$1.50.  "  Uufv.  Algebra"  $2.00,  form  the  most  complete 
Series  ever  PvblhkeS:  and  also  meets  the  wants  qf  Schooln  ami 
Colleges  0/  whatever  Grade. 


I>A1?TElRSON»S 

NBW  SERIES  OP 

Writing-  Spellers,  and   Exercise  Books. 


"WE  SPELL  AS^WE  WRITE." 

PATTEBSOH'S 
COMMON -SCHOOL   SPELLER. 

No-w  I^eady. 

I  Price,  30  cents. 

This  book,  beginning  with  the  Simplest  Lessons  in  Bold 
Ty^e  for  printing  on  the  slate,  and  Dictation  Exercises  in 
script  for  writing,  will  also  embrace  Lists  0/ Familiar  Objects 
on  tne  vowel  sounds.  Words  alike  in  Pronunciation ^  but  (fi0er- 
ent  in  spelling,  and  Words  similar  in  Pronunciatiou^  with 

definitions,  etc.,  etc.  

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

PATTERSON'S 

SPELLER    AND  ANALYZER. 

ir*ox*  Advanced  Classes. 

Price,  40  cents. 

THE  EXERCTSE  BOOKS, 

adapted  to  the  above,  are  something  Untiretl^  Ifeuf  and 
Ortffin»l,  and  must  be  seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated. 
The  EaterriMm  Sooks  contain  full  directions  for  use,  and 
also  for  class  drill, 
i^ce  of  the  Exercise  Book,  large  size,  bound  with  stiff 

covers  ....  .50  cts. 

Price  of  the  Exercise  Book,  small  size.  .      as  cts. 

Sample  Copies  sent  on  very  Liberal  Terms. 


SSAWS  KSW  SSBISS 

ON 

English  and  American  Literatora 


SSAWS  ZnCW  BIST0S7 

OF 

English  and  American  Literature. 

Now  Ready. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  bv  ProC 
Tkuman  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  College, \xsXn%  Shaw' sMamnal^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  as  a  btuis. 

ist.  It  has  been  put  into  the  tnodem  U^Bt-hetok  fofWk^  ud 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  facility  by  botL 
Scholar  and  Teacher. 

3d.  It  is  printed  in  Utrg^,  riear  t^pf'r  and  theleadiqgputs 
are  brought  out  prominently  by  the  use  of  hlaeh'faeed  tjfpe 
for  catch-words. 


SHAHT'S  SPECIMENS    OF    AMERICAif 
r^ITERATVRE.AlVD    LITERARY 


Greatly  Enlarged. 

By  Prof.  Bbnj.   H.   Martin,  D.D. 
One  vol.  13  mo.    Price,  $1.93. 

RSADY  OCTOBBK   1ST. 


HOOKER'S 


NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

REVISED,  CORRECTED^    and  ptU   inh  the 
most  perfect  form  for  text-book  use,  by  Prof. 
J,   A.  Sewall,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Norptal  School. 


One  Volume,  lamo.  Well  Illastrated.     Price,  %i  60. 
Now  Reawy. 


We  altto  publiith  the  following: 


Lossing's  Primary  History  of  U.  S.   528  pp.  $1.00. 

Lossing's  Gram.  Sch-  History  of  U.  S.    2S8  pp. 
^1.25. 

Lossing's  Com.  Sch.  History  of  U.  S.  378  pp.  $i.7S- 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  the  Ma^s 
and  Illustratious,  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  perfect  series 
of  /histories,  chhcT  in  literary  merit ,  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illustrations. 


TEXT-BOOKS  OJ_GOVERNMENT. 

Alden's  Citizen's  Manual        -         -        50  cts- 

A  Text-book  on  Government,  in  connection  with  Americaa 
Institutions,  adapted  to  Common  ScAools. 


Alden's  Science  of  Government 

In  connection  with  American  Instilution.c. 
wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 


$150. 

Adapted  to  die 


COLTON  K 

NBW  SBRISS  OP 


^ 


Shorter  Course  of  Arithmetic. 

Stoddard's  PiHmary  Pictorial  Arithmetic,  30  Cts. 

Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic,  75  Cts. 

Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic,  $1.2S. 

Will  fUmish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arithme- 
ties  fin- graded  Schools,  $2  80» 

ffg^ Send  for  Complete   School  Catalogue. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishei 

6TT  BROADWAT,  NEW 

Or.  lA.  B.  SLOAJSt,  Care  of  B.  S.  DAVIS  &  Co.,  Fittabvuv,  Pa. 


The  whole  subject  embraced  in  two  b 
With  Three  FuU  Srts  of  Maps,  each  <-- — 
Jteft-ronce,  and  Jtailroad  Maps. 
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MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,   TAYLOR  &   CO.,  beg  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion  of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  following  announcement  of  their  recent 
publications: 

77i/>    Tiior^nwi    'Ponflot*        TYPICAL  SELECTION?  from  THI^  BEST  BRITISH  ind 
1  fi/O    JbLLVf  Uf  y   IlvUU/Vf  .       AMERICAN  Authors,  chropologioJIy  arranged,  from  Shake- 
speare to  the  present  time ;  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  and  niunerous  notes.     Bj  Geo.  R. 
Cathcart.    438  pages.     Price  $i.&>. 
ly^^y  mat'/,  en  receipt  of  $\, 00,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  inirodiution. 


UUtllTWS  OJ  tlW  World  S  History,  ERN,  with  special  reference  to  the  Histoiy 
ankind.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton.  i  vol.,  with  numeroos  maps  and  illostrations.  500 
s.     i2mo.    Price  ^2.00.    Specimen  Copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  ^1.00,  if  desired  for  ezaminaliot 


of  Mankind. 


** 


pa^es. 

with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Tho   Tnyyi  riloia    A  Irtiyht^n       ^^R  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  "  By  Josiph  FiacLnc. 

1  rVtj  yUllLJJWLV  JtiLyvUi  U.  ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Matliemaltcs  in  tbe  Univewity  of  Mis- 
souri.^ I  Vol.  8vo.,  sheep,  425  pages.  Price  ^2.20.  Specimen  Copie*  by  mail  to  teachers  on  receipt 
of -#1.25 j  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Th/>  Npw  flrn/Jpfl  Ppnf1pr<^     ^^^^^  ^^^  handsomely  illustrated 

If  My  11 VU/  {JiUAltjUf  llVUilOfO.  Surpassing  all  others  in  Excellence  of  Manu&ctare, 
Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.    The  most  beautiful  series  of  School  Books  ever  issued. 

FIRST  READER.  «4  pages Price  $    95  cento. 

SECOND  READER,  xn  J»«« "  4© 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages "  50 

FOURTH  READER.  940  pages "  79 

FIFTH  READER,  336  ^ages /. ".  t  ao.    "  -     - 

^/ST-^  sf^  9/ the  complete  series — FiV6  books — wiil  be  mailed  on  receipt  of$i.jo,  if  desired  for  examis^a- 
tion  with  a  view  to  introduction, 

^^  Special  circulars^  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series,  together  with  many  testimo- 
nials from  eminent  educators  who  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  clcus  room,  will  be  sent  on  applicatimt, 

Spencerian  Copy  Books  and  Charts.   »jew  revised  edition. 

I.  SHORTER  COURSE ...Ii.ao  per  doiea. 

11.  TRACING  BOOKS 1.80 

III.  COM^fON  SCHOOL  SERIES x.8o 

IV.  EXERCISE  SERIES , x.8o 

V.  BUSINESS  SERIES ., 1.80 

VI.  LADIES' SERIES ., , «...  x.8o 

VII.  SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF  WRITING.     47  Chans  bound  togethet,  size  xo  hj 

34  inches .Price  5.00 


A  PRACTICAL  Course  with  the  French 


Lanauase.  nn  mt^ 


Hjr  1       ^    T  "L      Tk       ±  WITH    HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTI 

Manual  of  French  Poetry.  s?ssLSf.*aa"1^5i^t"B;x'^. 


A      jkT  yy^^ ^'L     f^     ^  .         A  PRACTICAL  Course  witn  tne  rrencn  Language, 

A     NSW    trSnCil    iTrCLJnmdr         bury',  Ptan  wUA  tAe  German.    By  Pro&.  LouiTa.  Lasccb. 
XX    i.fC/U/    M  i  ^rVUfV    Ui  U/riVift/U/t  .       LiBi,LL.D.,andH.M.  Monsanto,  M.A.    550  pages.  Pncc#im 

9^  By  mail  on  receipt  of  ^x.50,  if  desired  for  exarnination  with  a  view  to  iniroduciiaH. 

WITH    HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  and  Bienaphical 

use  of  the  Satool  aaii 
._-._,  MiXBK,  A.M.,  ?«£ 

Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Rochester.     Price  ^.00. 

9^  By  mail,  on  receipt  ^$i.y>  if  desired  for  examinationwith  a  view  to  itUroduction. 

T^  "L     IT       T.  ^^  ^^'^  TREATISE.)    INCLUDING  AN  EASY  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD 

M^T*STtGlh     Y GrOS  *°*"  acquiring  the  Irr^ular  Verbs,  and  the  Rules  for  the  Present  and  Past  Participles.  Qoth, 

X,  I  \ytv\/iv     r  \yt  w»        rampages.    By  Alfrbd  Hbnnbquin,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  French  in  the  UmTenity  ol 
Michigan.    Price  90  cents. 
M^By  mail,  on  receipt  of^'o  cents,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Y\  9         TUT  7         (A  NEW  REVISED    EDITION.)    MANUAL   OF   GEOLOGY,   treating  of  the 

1 1  cm  id,  R     Ifl  nHjlJjCI,!,  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special  reference  10  American  Geological  History,  for 

XJU/IVW  O    /a  U/il/U/UV.        jhe  use  of  Colleees  Aca<femies,  and  Schools  of  Science,  bv  Jambs  d!^  Dana.  LL   D., 

■  Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Yale  College.     Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  one  thousasd 

•fiKures,  mostly  from  American  sources.    Thoroui^bly  revlned,  much  enlaiYcd»  And  mlmost  wli*Ilx 

rewritten*    x  vol.  8vo.,  about  850  pages.     Price  J3.00. 

49^II£  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA1.001JE  op  thb  Ambrican  Educational  Sbribs  of  School  and  Cqllim 
Text- Books,  and  The  Educational  Reporter  for  September,  a  handsome  publication  Xull  of  useful  information,  mailed  fite 
to  any  teacher  or  educationist.  * 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 


%*r.   I^   KI5rG«  Agrent,  and 
tJieuft  to  onr  care. 


755  and  f40  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

SIDDI^E,  Asisistant  Ayent  for  PennaylTi 


m 


•* 


JANUARY.  1876. 


VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC.  GERMAN,  FI 
HEBREW  AND  GYMNASTICS  As  Spec.ai.ttes. 


Kx|k;ns(;s  less  than  in  any  other  institution,  affording  e<\\vd\  facilities.       Bua. a-  ■-■ 

Boarding  and  Clubbing  at  lowest  rates.  I 

A  term  of  twenty  weeks  will  o|>en  on  the  Seiond  Monday  in  April.  I 

For  particulars,  or  for  Catalogue,  address  ] 

THE  PRESIDENT,  at  Wayneaburg.  P.. 

National  School 

NO.  1418  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


y.    ir.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  Af.,  Principal. 

Mrs.  J.    ir.  SHOEMAKER,  Aawialc  rrimipal. 

J.  J{.  JiECIfTEL,  Sccretai 

CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

16^' rii-nd  for  Ciitaloguc  ami  I'rii?i>ectu«. 
^^^^l^ClN^on>A^CMOU^!oolt^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

SXX-TT'ESZl.  o!d.Xt.C3X<S, 

BY  W.  A.  OGDEN  AND  J.  H.  LESLIE,        ' 

TXtr  B<>Ml.  Handiiampfit    unit    Maul   Prnrllral  I 

MiihIv  Bowk  for  thp  nny  Hrhoolx  Kvpr 

Wriltrn;  Wnltnl  far  F.vprr  Mpm- 

Hlvn  In  Kchool. 

It  Ctontoin*  3W)  J^M.  I 

A  'lliuiirciical  Dcuinnient,  shorty  Kimple  and  laraciiul.  A 
Con«lino  of  Song*  for  generjll  liw  rn  ihti  School  Roctm.wTiich 
arc  brjuhi.  lively  and  chcvrAil.  A  Sons  ^iid  Chonu  Depart- 
ment of  SparklinK  Mcludipi  fiw-  ipccinl  tx^cnsinmi  and  ihe  home 
circle.      A  collccclon  of  RoiinJ-,,  chersrfiil  am)  cnlerulnlnji. 

BookfniL1ny'r^ho^",Sin^nE'l?a>w>a>)il  the  Home,  %-.a 


ike"t  ^lU^WlI » (iriilci  for  V^\t 


;yssji^ 


-* 


ipknt 


«• 


^. 


MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,   TAYLOR  &   CO.,   beg  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  following  announcement  of  their  recent  I 
publications; 

Thp    Tiipr>nvil    'Ronflor^        typical  SELECTIONS.FKOMnHE  BEST  BRITISH  wd 
X  fl/V   LillVr  ill  y    UVUU/Of  .       American  Authors,  chroaologlcaHy  arranged,  from  Shake- 
speare to  the  present  time ;  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  and  Dumerous  notes.     By  Geo.  R. 
Cathcart.    438  pages.     Price  $1.60. 

?y  mai/,  on  receipt  o/$i.oo,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 


UUtllJlBS  OJ  t/l6  WOTld  S  lilStOry,  eRN,  with  special  reference  to  theliisrflry 
of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton.  i  vol.,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations.  500 
pages.  i2mo.  Price  $2,00.  Specimen  Copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  #Koo,  if  desired  for  examiaioion 
with  a  view  to  introduction.  ^ 

Tho   rnwirJoio    Alnohr^n        FOR  SCHOOLS  AND COLI-EGES:    By  Joseph  Ficklw. 

1  fVC  VUiKjJWlC  JlLyoUfU.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  ia  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. I  vol.  8vo.,  sheep,  425  pages.  Price  $2.20.  Specimen  Copies  by  jiuui  to  teachers  on  receipt 
of  $1.25,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Tho    Noin   Cr^niioii    Doniior^o       lULLYAND  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
JLII%J    llVUJ    Ui  U/UVU/  liOUU/VfO.      Surpassing  all  others  in  Excellence   of  Manufacture, 
Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.     The  most  beautiful  series  of  School  Books  ever  issued. 

FIRST  READER,  64  pages Price  $    asccnis. 

SECOND  READER,  124  pages •*  40 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages "  50 

FOURTH  READER,  240  pages «'  70 

FlFrH  READER,  336  pages "        i' ao 

W&^A  set  of  the  complete  series — Five  books — will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of$i.jOt  if  desired  for  examiiu- 
tion  7uith  a  vie^v  to  introduction. 

*^  Special  circulars ,  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series, together  js&ilk  many  testimo- 
nials from  eminent  educators  whj  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  class  room^  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Speneerian  Copy  Books  and  Charts,   new  revispd  edition. 

I.  SHORTER  COURSE I1.20  per  doxcn. 

II.  TRACING  BOOKS x.8o 

III.  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES 1.80 

IV.  EXERCISE  SERIES , 1.80 

V.  BUSINESS  SERIES 1.80 

VI.  LADIES'  SERIES 1.80 

VII.  SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF  WRITING.     47  Ch.irts  bound  together,  sixc  10  by 
34  inches Price 


if 


A  New  French  Grammar. 


Manual  of  French  Poetry. 


5.00 

A  PRACTICAL  Course  with  the  French   Language,  on  ffV*^ 
bury's  Plan  witk  ike  German.     By   Profe.  Ix>uis  A.  LiVNCun* 
LiBK,LL.  D.,andH.M.MoNSANT(>,M.A.    550  pdges.  Prioe  j^-cb. 
JK^By  wail  on  receipt  0/  $1,501  if  desired /or  examination  with  a  view  to  introduciion. 

WITH    HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  and  BioerapW«^ 
Notices  of  the  principal  Authors.     For  the  use  of  the  School  aid 
_  the  Home.    Cloth,  550  pages.     By  A.  H.  Mixkr,  A.M.,  PraC 

Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Rochester.     Price  $2.00. 

"By  ntail,  on  receipt  o/$\.io  if  desired/or  examinationwith  a  view  to  introduction. 
j-T  r     rr       L  ^^  N^^^^  TREATISE.)    INCLUDING  AN  EASY  AND   PRACFICAL  METHOD 

r  J^PH  Pth     VP7*uR  '°''  ''*CM">>^'ng  **><=  Irregular  Verbs,  and  the  Rules  for  the  Present  and  Past  Participles,  Ooch. 

J.  I  \Jiv\JiV     f  i/f  t/cj*        j2_  pages.     By  Alfred  Hbnnequin,  M. A.,  Instructor  in  French  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.    Price  90  cents, 
JtSg^By  Mail,  on  receipt  0/50  cents,  if  desired /or  examination  with  a  vie7u  to  introd  action. 

f\  9         IkJr  1         ^^  ^^^^  REVISED    EDITION.)    MANUAL  OF   GEOLOGY,    treating  of  t1»e 

tinun    Q     nrl nfiUnl  Principles  of  the  science,  with  special  reference  to  American  Geological  History,  fer 

UUjIVUj   O    IrlU/rl/n/U/Vm        t^^  use  of  Collcges,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  Science,  by  James  D.  Dajca,  LL.  D.. 

Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and   Nat.  Hist.,  VaTe  College.     Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  one  ih       ad 

figures,  mostly  from  American  sources.    Thorouprhly   revii»ed,  mach  «;ilarfred,   and  air  Ij 

rewritten,     i  vol.  8vo.,  about  850  pages.     Price  ^5.00. 

4^^IIE  DEHCRIPTIVE  CATAEiOOlJK  op  thr  American  Editcational  Seribs  op  Schooi  68 

Text-Books,  and  The  Eihcatiosai.  Rkfokthk  for  September,  a  handsome  publication  full  of  useful  information  xc 

to  any  teacher  or  educationisi. 


1^ 


I>.    KINO.    AKent,  and  W.H. 
them  to  onr  care. 


*♦*  V. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  C 

FXTSXiZSSERS, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  Netb  - 

RIDDLE,  AHAifitant  Agent  for  Pennfiylvanla.    Adc 


k. 


-^ 


*- 


A  liive  Inatitutiea,  having  a  Corps  of  Exporienced  TaachAn,  and   also 

ASMrrmra  both  sezes. 


A  CLASSICAL  COURSE, 

A  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE, 

A  NORMAL  COURSE, 

A  COMMERCIAL  COURSE- 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC,  GERMAN,  FRENCH 
HEBREW  AND  GYMNASTICS  As  Spf-ualties. 


KviJensfs  less  than  in  any  other  institiirion,  affording  e(|iial  lacilitics.      Hoarding,  Self- 
Boarding  and  Clubbing  at  lowest  rates. 

A  term  of  twenty  weeks  will  ojien  on  ihe  Second  Monday  in  April. 
For  particulars,  or  for  Catalogue,  addrt'ss 

THE  PRESIDENT,  at  Waynesburg.  Pa. 

National  School 


lUPlll  til  -^Wliiif! 

NO.  1418  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

y.    »'.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Mrs.  J.    ir   SHOEMAKER,  AsuhuU.-  Prinafal. 

J.   H.   BECHTEL,   Sreretaf 

CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

^'  ritnd  fur  Cntalogue  and  I'rcwjiccni'i. 


THEKlNll  OKl)AV  SCHOOL  HOOKS, 


BY  W.  A.  OGDEN  AND  J.  H.  LESLIE, 


Writira:  Niilird  for  V.yvrj  4»rrii- 


xre  briiiht,  lively  and  ch«rAil.    A  Song  nnd  Uion»  Depan- 
B«it  NlDKlnc 


by  mAec. '°     "    *'    '^" 


i»ls,  Sinking  Cbj«3  and  Ihc  Hon 

"W.  T7.  WIZIT1TE7, 

PuWi«hcr,  Toledo,  Uhii 
IstLr.     SptcimtnpaKiss. 


-* 


cnnsgluanra »"  tatinrite  jp^slil«^num|}lrant 

AFTER  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  OF  TRIAL,  ON  THE 
iiTH  OF  JUNE,  1874,  IT  'WAS  AGAIN 

EXCLUSIVELY  ADOPTED  ON  MERIT  ALONE 

FOR.    AT.T.   THS 

HT9W  Public  Solxools  of  Fliiladelplila  for  1874. 


0~  Au  Endorsement  Unaqnaled  by  any  other  School  Desk  in  tbs  United  States.  "Qt  . 

Its  Adjustable  \ 

Carved  Feat 

Back  »o»t.        I 
and 

Foldinc  Noiseless. 

Seat.  ^*^«- 
Conform 

to  Beauty 

Hatnre*s  •"* 

Outlines.  Durability 

J9-BMitafor  XO,00«to2S,000FnpUa  ordered  and  nov.ln  DiclnPabllcleliiMilsof  the  City. ■«» 

Mew  Pateht  Qothic  Desk, 
sold  cubvsd  sack  |  voot-best. 


WM  Mtrm  rov»  srr^ma  QP  coMxojf  seaoo^  Ftf^tiTomm, 

"  Every  Article  for  the  School-Room."  49-caMi<«BM  sr  *ii  n-e*. 

A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  512  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
\ ^ 


& 


« 


;^^"<^^ 


MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,   TAYLOR  &   CO.,   beg  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  following  announcement  of  their  recent 
publications : 

Thp  THpvnrii  'Rotiflor*      typical  selections  fkom  n he  best  British  and 

Xil/V  LilVVf  ill  y  IlCUU/Vf  .  AMERICAN  Authors,  chronologically  arranged,  from  Shake- 
speare  to  the  present  time ;  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  and  numerous  notes.  By  Geo.  R. 
^ATHCART.    438  pages.     Price  $1.60. 

3y  mai/f  on  receipt  of  $1.00^  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  vieiu  to  introduction. 


35  ccnis. 
40     •• 
50     •' 
70     " 


UUtllTWS  Oj  trW  World  S  lilStOry,  eRN,  with  special  reference  to  the  History 
of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton.  i  vol.,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations.  500 
pages.  i2mo.  Price  $2.00.  Specimen  Copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  #i.oo,  if  desired  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Tho   rnmrJoio    Alnohr^n        FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES*.    By  Joseph  Ficklin. 

If  I/O  l/UinjJltjltj  JiLyoUfU.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. I  vol.  8vo.,  sheep,  425  pages.  Price  $2.20.  Specimen  Copies  by  mail  to  teachers  on  receipt 
of  $1.25,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Thp  Npw  Crrnflpfl  Tipn/1pr<^     ^  ^^^^  ^^^  handsomely  illustrated 

XIVV    IICUJ    Ui  UUOU/  nCUU/OiO.      surpassing  all  others  in  Excellence   of  Manufacture, 

Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.     The  most  beautiful  series  of  School  Books  ever  issued. 

FIRST  READER,  64  pages Price  $ 

SECOND  READER,  124  pages " 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages " 

FOURTH  READER,  240  pages " 

FIFTH  READER,  336  pages "        i' 20 

9&*/1  set  of  the  complete  series — Pive  books — ivill  he  mailed  on  receipt  of$f.jO,  if  desired  for  examinU' 
lion  ivith  a  vie^o  to  introduction. 

*  ^Special  circulars  t  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series  ^together  with  many  testimo- 
nials from  eminent  educators  whj  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  class  room,  loill  be  sent  on  application. 

Spencerian  Copy  Books  and  Charts,    ^^w  revised  edition. 

I.  SHORTER  COURSE I1.20  per  dozen. 

II.  TRACING  BOOKS x.8o 

III.  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES i  80 

IV.  EXERCISE  SERIES , x.8o 

V.  businp:ss  series 1.80 

VI.  LADIES'  SERIES i.S'j 

VII.  SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF  WRITINO.      47  Charts  bound  together,  size  iq  hy 

24  inches I^rice  5.Q0 

A  PRACTICAL  Course  with  the   French   Language,  on  Wood' 
Imry's  Ptan  with  the   German.     By   Profs.  Ixjuis   A.  Lancl'KL- 
LiHK,  LL.  1). ,  and  H.  M,  Monsan^fo,  M.A.    550  pages.  Price  1^.00. 
H^By  mail  on  receipt  of  ^1.50,  if  desired  for  exainvination  tuith  a  view  to  introduction. 

WITH    HISTORICAL   INTRODUCTION  and  Bioeraphica^ 
Notices  of  the  principal  Authors.     For  the  use  of  the  School  and" 
_  the  Home.     Cloth,  550  pa^cs.     By  A.  H.  Mixer,  A.M.,  Prof. 

Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Rochester.     Price  $^.(jo. 

By  mail,  on  receipt  o/^i.^o  i/ desired /or  examinationtvith  a  vietu  to  introduction. 

F'  L     TT"        L  ^^  ^^"-^^  TREATISE.)    INCLUDINC;  AN    K.^SY  AND   PRACTICAL  METHOD 

pY*PTl,Phj      Y ST*US  ^""^  actiuiritig  the  Irregular  Vcrl>s,  and  the  Rules  for  the  Present  and  Past  Participles.    Cloth, 

X  /  vz/c/l//!/     r   %Ji  \/fj  •         jg.    p.tgcs.     By   Alfkeu   HK.NNEt^uiN,   M.A.,  Insirucior  iu   French  in   the   University   of 
Michigan.     Price  90  cents. 
M^''By  mail,  on  receipt  0/  s*>  cents,  if  desired /or  examination  ivith  a  xnezv  to  introduction. 
Y\  9  -mm-  7  ^A  NEW  REVLSED    EDITION.)    MANUAL   OF    GEOLOGY,    treating  of 

§  inn n     Q      M (lYiTJft I  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special  reference  to  American  Geological  History, 

U\A;IV\AJ   O     ITXlAfl 9/nf\A/V .         ^1,^  ^^^  ^^f  CoUckcs,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  Science,  hy  James  D.   D  '  "      ' 

Silliman    Professor  of   Geology  and    Nat.  Hist.,  Vale  (JoUcije.     lllusiraicd  by  a  (.hart  of  the  World,  and  over  one  in< 
fi^jurcs,  mostly  from  American  sources.     Thoroilfphly    r«vif«ed,    niUCll    <>^llar||r«d,    liud    •*■" 
rewritten.     1  vol.  8vo.,  about  850  pages.     Price  $5.00. 
JJ^*THE  ]>EM'RIPTIVIv  <'ATAIjOOITE  ok  thr   Amf.rican  Edttcational  Series  of  Sci 
Text-Books,  antl  Thc  Eor<  aii'-vai.  RifOHiiK  for  Scpiember,  a  han<lsome  publication  full  of  usefu'  '   '  ' 

to  any  teacher  or  c<liii.alioiu^i. 


A  New  French  Grammar. 


Manual  of  French  Poetry. 


the 
ibr 


« 


I..    KISiO,    Ai^enf,  and  W3I. 
them  to  our  eare. 


*»*€'. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOk 

PXTSTiTFI  H.  V\  H  3, 

138  and  140  Grand  ^,. 

RIDDLE,  AnniMtant  A^ent  for  PenuMylvai 


^ 


MARCH  187o. 


*■ 


AND  THEIR 


^IP"  """'"""'"'"""  A  Suggestion. 

WHILE  the  public  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  less  adequately  ixiid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  talent,  training  demanded  than  any  other  profession  ;  the 
undersigned  offers  a  suggestion  based  upon  his  own  personal  expereince,  by  which  their  inter- 
ests in  various  ways  may  be  largely  stimulated. 

■  Give  such  spare  lime  as  you  have  to  the  development  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agency ;  not  impairing  at  all  your  present  effectiveness  in  Teaching-this 
will  the  rather  increase  it  by  affording  that  diversity  which  contributes  to 
vigorous  health. 

Standing  as  Teachers  do  among  the  honored  portion  of  the  community,  your  ability 
and  influence  will  assure  a  pecuniary  success  from  the  start. 

The  benefit  done  to  tliose  whom  you  induce  to  become  applicants  is  incalculable.  Al- 
though men  await  persuasion  in  Life  Insurance,  few  but  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
Prof.  Wright's  encomium,  ''Among  the  honorable  workers  in  the  civilized  world,  to  whom 
the  public  as  well  as  the  assured  will  die  indebted,  we  give  the  faithful  Life  Agent  high 
place. 

The  premium  upon  your  own  Insurance  can  thus  hz  paid  out  of  commissions.  Enough 
secured  beside  to  keep  your  Library  well  stocked  with  educational  aids,  &c.,  &ic. 

Communicate  with  the  undersigned  (an  old  member  of  the  profession)  for  particulars, 
and  if  you  have  a  friend  out  of  business,  or  about  to  change  his  vocation,  commend  him  to 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pa. 


Prof.  A.  N.  Raiib,  City  Supt.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Jesse  Newlin,  County  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county,  Pa. 
K.  M.  Magee,  County  Supt.,  Centre  county,  Pa. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 


7     c\  rj/~ 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
J.  W.  SHO^MAKEH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Iftfi)"  Si»iin}^  Term  Ijcj^ins  April  12. 


JB^^Send  for  Prospectus. 
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BSST  TSZUGS  FROM  BSST  AT7TSOHS. 

THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  MANUAL, 

A  FOFUIiAR  COZXECnOIT  OF  REABIITaS  A3StT>  RECITATIOITS. 

)'Ki(i;s,  rosT-rAin:     Vayict  Edition,  35  cents;  Cloth  edition,  75  cents;  Green  and  Gold  edi'i 
A  Liberal  Discount  made  when  ordered  by  the  Dozen,  or  Larger  Quantity. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3  NOW  BEAD7. 
J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1418  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPl 
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AN  UNPARALLELED  RECORD!! 


eitnsjlranta's "  lauoritt"  j  jitslt  I  tmimpliant 

AFTER  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  OF  TRIAL,  ON  THE 
iiTH  OF  JUNE,  1874,  IT  WAS  AGAIN 

EXCLUSIVELY  ADOPTED  ON  MERIT  ALONE 

FOR    A^Ti  THX: 

UTovT  FuUio  Soboola  of  FliiladelpMa  for  1874. 

I9~  An  Endorsement  Uneqnaled  b?  any  other  School  Desk  !n  the  United  States,  -at 
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to  Beauty 
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Outlines.  Dnrability 

XrSeMUfAr  20,000  (0^,000  Pupils  orilcrcilnixl  non  In  aaeln  FnblleSehiMtl«arfh«  CltT.'^« 

Mew  Wmtewt  Qothic  Disk, 

WITH 

SOLID  CUBYSD  BAliB  f  FOOT-BEST. 


MM»rMroimsrrtMSoreQjaiOirsceoatrtrB.YtTims. 

Kvery  Article  for  the  School-Room."  n-cateioraea  af  aii  rr«e. 

BANCROFT  &  CO.,  512  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Dana's  Text  -  Book  of  Geology. 


MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,   TAYLOR   &    CO.    beg   to  invite    the  atten- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  following  announcement  of  their  recent 
publications : 

A  NEW  KKVISED    EDITION.     DcMgiici 
for  ScHO)l-S  and  AcadkMiks, wholly  re-wriUen, 

with  more  than  400   ilhistrations,  many  of   which  are  entirely  new.     By  James  D.  Dana,  LL.I>. 

Cloth,  358  pages.     Price  $2.00. 
jBy  mai/,  on  receipt  o/$i.^o,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  viezv  to  introduction. 

j^  9         -m/r  7         (^  NEW  REVISED    EDITION.)    MANVAI.   OF  GEOLOGY,    trcatiug  of  the 

/l/yyi/T    Q     m Qftll n I.  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special  reference  to  Americaa  Gcol<wicad  Htstory,  for 

lyU/il/U/  O    MlWHfi4/U/V.        the  use  of  Colleges.  Academics,  and  Schools  of  Science,  by  Jambs  D.  Da^a,  IX. I).. 

Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Vale  College.     Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  one  thousaad 

figures,  mostly  from  American  sources.    Tkoroaffllljr    reTt««4l,   inach    eularftMl,    mwtA   ttlUMMI*  Wll^Uy 

re-wriiten.    1  vol.  8vo.,  about  850  pages.    Price  I5.00 ;  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  same. 

— fc     ,   .  •  T  •  jn  A       'Ml  ±'  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN.     For  Ckaufu 

Robinson  s  Junior  Class  Arithmetic,  j?^,* rr^  ^t««.  "^^^^^i^. 

lustrated  with  .appropriate  designs.     Price,  So  cents. 
4^.£fy  matt,  for  examination  with  a  virw  to  introdmrtion,  m  receipt  o/y>  eetUt, 

_.-  /an  7    •  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  LEARNERS.     DcY«lopr.i ! -. 

tn/y/^J^II    r\T       r^OTIfYI/ITI  OhlTi  Ouestions  and  Answers,  wijh  >rtf^-//«f/ ///wx/ra/yV/^j-,  and  »i.-*'»;i    i 

1  fi/VUf  y     UJ       JL   tjlVllVU/IVOiljVjJm  ;^  be  studied  ,in  connectirti  with  the  use  of  the  Si>cnccrian  t    <  s 

Books.     By  the  Spenxekian  AtrrHORS.     Price,  40  cents ;  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  s.ame. 
_,_     -     ^  ,   .  ,.  /^        77  -A    SCIENTIFIC    DEVF:IX)PMENT    OF    ENf.M^U   i'P. 

Tho    rnmmnnrinil      ^TlPiiPr  THOGRAPHY  AND.ORlHOEPV.l.y  a  fuH    miij.:   ,tttf 

JL  llAy     VUffl/UVflU/Vl/UlV     kJf/V/VV^i   •  sounds  of  the  language  and  adaptation  of  the  alp'>..«Ut  i-       ;  j 

netic  hasis,  together  with  rules  for  spelling,  the  meaning  of  prefixes  and  suffues,  the  use  of  words  likrlv  f-  i.*  <  ..  S  -  .  . 
&c.     Conformed  chielly  to  Webster's  Dictionary.     By  James  W.  Shrakbr.     168  pages.     Pncc  30  cent*. 
M^By  mail,  on  receipt  e/"i5  cents,  if  desired /or  examination  wUh  a  view  to  tniroduction. 

-MM-'Ti  T  FOR  MILITARY  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  MILITIA      With  miraer- 

Mlllfnt*!!     I  PQQnTt  Q  c'us  di:ierams.     By  Prof.  W.  T.  Wklckkk.  Profcs>or  rf  NLiiin  «n  .lioiajid  Ch > •' 

IfllUVlUjI  y     MjaOOUiVOm  ^^  Military  Instruction  in  University  of  California.     McxiUc    .  I  -vh 

Price  75  cents,  .  .       ...... 

tm-By  mail  on  receipt  0/  50  cent^,  if  desired /or  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

y^  •  l^-         *        r  A  COURSE  OF  INSTRICIK»N  i.-nviTxin 

Progressive  Music  lessons.    };r u^'^r Scmr."'!^l;Sr "; ';  :■/  "r.::. 

^tV; A"  .SiPCaV/7,  price,  25  cents.  ,  .       ,    .  ,     ^    ,. 

M^  Both  /ymait,  on  receipt  0/  25  cents,  i/  desired  /or  e.xamtnaiwn  wit  ft  a  view  to  introduction. 

rm  T-'t  T\  7  TYPICAL  SELECTIONS  from  the  BF^T  imi  n>U  AM)   VMIK I 

I  nP    I  ITPTnVll     nPnrl.PV  can  AUTHORS,  chronoloniially  .irranged.  fn.m    Sh.*kc>peaic  ta  V. 

X  IVKj  lulVZli  U/i  y     XlVU/l*/Vr  •  present  time;  with  biogiaphical  and  critical  skci.  hir^.uud  r.-mw  r^  u'  u^v 

By  Gro.  R.  Cathcakt,  M.  A.    438  pages.     Price,  ;^i.6o, 
Jt^'By  mail, on  receipt  0/  %\.<x>,  i/  desired/or  examinatiofi  luith  a  viezv  to  introduciiou. 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History.    ^^x^^^^^^£l. 

I  vol.,  with  niimcnMis  m.nps  and  illustrations.     yx>  piiges.     lamo.     Price  f2.fxj. 
Ma  By  mat  I,  on  reteipt  0/  ;$i.oo,  i/  desired  /or  cjrawination  -with  a  z'iexv  to  introduction, 

rpj  /y  ft  i7         1.  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLHiKS.     B>  Jo^i  i»m  FicKitx,  Pif.  I) . 

Ine  Complete  Algebra,    e^iot^^^'p'^^^^^^^^  '^•■'  "■• 

Jti^By  mail  on  receipt  c/f.1.00,  i/  desired  /or  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 
m       '  TLT  r^  3     J     Tk         J  FULLY  AND  HANDSOMELY    ILLUSTRATED     Sct- 

/  UjPj     nPW     IrVn^niPCl     nPn^ClPVR  passing  all  others  in  Excellence  of  Manufacture.  t;radat;nn  aa4 

X  fLO    AlOUt     U/  UU/QU^    liC/U/U/(^/  O.  C„  cheapness.      The   must  beautiful   ^.crics  of  Schod  Books 

ever  issued. 

Flrtit  Reader,  64  pages Price  25  cents.  I  Foarth  Reader.  ?40  pages Price  70  crms. 

Neeond  Readc^r.  124  pages "     40     "     I  FlDtli  Reader,  3j6  pages »   "li.au    " 

Third  Reader,  160  pages "     50     "     | 

tJfA  set  0/  t/te  cont/>/ete  series— tk\e  l>ooks—7oill  be  mailed  on  receipt  o/fx.-^o,  if  desired  /or  e.rawtinatit^  wtk  a  r/'w 
to  introiiuition.  Speiial  circulars,  g^iving  full  descriptive  uoticrs  o/  each  b<K'k  oj  the  series,  tog-ether  tt'itA  fuany  ttiti- 
fnonials/rom  eminent  educators  who  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  class- 7-oopn,  7vi 

Spencerian  Copy-Books  and  Charts     ' 

Per.  Do/en.  , 

I.  TlieNhorter€oar»e #1.20  V.  Biiwf  nesw  frw- 

II.  Traelnv  <'oiirMe i.So  YI.  fjadlo^*  Merles 

III.  <'oniinoii  Nehool  Series i.8o  VII,  Npeneerlan 

IV,  KxerelHe  Nerie« 1.80  |  47  Charts  bound  tc,: 

**.  THE  KI)11:A'H0NAL  REPOR  TKR.  a  popuUnr  School  Journal,  full  ofintcr 
lion,  will  be  S'Ciu  to  tcachcis  and  cdncatiunists  without  charge,  on  application. 
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AND  THEIR 


A  Suggestion. 


WHILE  ihe  public  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  less  adequately  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  talent,  training  demanded  than  any  other  profession ;  llie 
tindereigned  offers  a  suggestion  based  uiion  his  own  personal  expereince,  by  which  their  inla. 
ests  in  various  ways  may  be  largely  stimulated. 

Give  such,  spare  time  as  you  have  to  the  development  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agency  not  Impairing  at  all  your  present  effectiveness  In  Teachlng-ihis 
win  the  ratheF  Increase  it  by  affording  toat  diversity  which  contrihutes  to 
vigorous  health. 

Standing  as  Teachers  do  among  the  honored  portion  of  the  community,  your  abiluy 
and  influence  will  assure  a  pecuniary  success  from  the  start. 

The  benefit  done  to  those  whom  you  induce  to  become  applicants  is  incalculable.  .U 
though  men  await  persuasion  in  Life  Insurance,  few  but  come  to  acknowledge  the  Inith  of 
Prof.  Wright'seneomium,  "Among  the  honorable  workers  in  the  civilized  world,  to  whom 
the  public  as  well  as  the  assured  will  die  indebted,  we  give  the  faithful  Life  Agent  high 
place. 

The  premium  upon  your  own  Insurance  can  thus  be  paid  out  of  commissions.  Euough 
secured  beside  to  keep  your  Library  well  slocked  with  educational  aids,  &c.,  &c. 

Communicate  with  the  undersigned  (an  old  member  of  the  profession)  for  particaUis, 
and  if  you  have  a  friend  out  of  business,  or  about  to  change  his  vocation,  commend  himto 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  PottsviUe.  ha  " 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ctnl.  John  F.  Hanmnfl,  fiovernor  of  P.nnsylvMiiM.  I  Prof.  A.  N.  R»ub,  Ciiv  Supl     liick  Hn.eii,  P.. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wkker^ham.LI,.  D.,  Hamibnis,  Pi.  Jan  N*»Un,CouwySnpI.,  Bchuylkitl  county^  Pi, 

Hon.  W.  D.  Suufler,  Mayor  of  tincister  Ciir,  P».  R.  M,  Mii(«,  Coumy  Supt..  Ctntn  countr,  P*. 

Pref  EdwaidBmoki,  SuioNormilSthool,  Miilmville.  Pi,  j  Prof.  B.  F,  Shuub,  County  Supl,,  L«icuiertouiWT,P" 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


J.  -vr.  BBOEMAZES.  A.  U.,  Principal. 

CLASS  Ji-ITX)  FEIV-JLXH  UTeTKTTGT'IOIir. 

g^.Spting  Term  begins  April  12.  l^'Send  for  ProaprctiB. 

SXST  TBHTGS  7B.02C  BSST   ^  TTTBORS. 


THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  MAi>  ^ 

A  FOFtTZtAlt  OOXJ-EOTZCOT  OT  StEASIMaS  AKS  -■>»— 
Prices,  Post-paid:     P«per  Edition,  jj  cents ;  Cloth  edition,  7J  cents; 
A  Liberal  Dlteaaiit  nade  whan  ordered  by  thi  Dona,  or  Lt 

Mo*.  1.  2  kdA  3  XTQ-W  KEAXyT. 
J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  1  ««..=.. 

1418  CHESTMUT  8T.,  »""  "• 
4l ■« 


AN  UNPARALLELED  RECORD!! 
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AFTER  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  OF  TRIAL,  ON  THE 
iiTH  OF  JUNE,  1874,  IT  WAS  AGAIN 

EXCLUSIVELY  ADOPTED  ON  MERIT  ALONE 

FOXE    ATiTi   XHZ3 

370X7  Public  So]ioole  of  Fliilcbdelpbia  fbr  1874. 

»■  An  Endoraement  Uacqtialed  by  asij  other  School  Desk  is  the  United  States,  -ttt 
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Article  for  the  School-Room." 

\NCROFT  &  CO.,  513  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,   TAYLOR  &   CO.   beg  to  invite    the  atten- 
tion  of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  following  announcement  of  their  recent 
publications : 

Dana's  Text-Book  of  Geology.  t'^Lt^i'^.^S^^^S 

with  more  than  400   illustrations,  many  of   which  are  entirely  new.     By  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D. 
Cloth,  358  pages..  Price  $2.00.  •  •  - 

mat'/,  on  receipt  0/$i.So,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction, 

(A  NEW  REVISED    EDITION.)    MANUAL   OF   GEOLOGY,   treating  of  tbe 


Dana's  Manual. 


thoauQd 


Robinson's  Junior  Class  Arithmetic. 


Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and 

figures,  mostly  from  American  sources.    Tlloroa|rl*ly    r«TlA«<l«  miieh   eillarfped,   mm^  al 

re- written,    x  vol.  8vo.,  about  850  pages.    Price  I5.00 ;  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  >aia«. 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN.    For  Graded 
AND  Evening  SckooLS.    B^  Dantsl  W. 
Fish,  M.  A.    318  pages.    Nttmenntsly  il- 
lustrated with  appropriate  designs.     Price,  80  cents. 
^By  mailt  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of^o  cents. 

yj^  /3      T-fc  7    •  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  LEARNERS. '  Devdoped  by 

/  n PnVll    fl T      HPTI YYIHTI  Qn 7  71  Questions  and  Answers,  with  ^radical  illmUraiimts,  and  dcsigwd 

X  iVVU!  y  ^J  ^  VlUIVUjlLOiVVJJ.  iS  be  studied  ,in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  Spenccrian  Copy- 
Books.    By  the  Spkncerian  Authors.    Price,  40  cents :  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  same. 

rrti  r^  1  •  I  '  n        n  A    SCIENTIFIC    DEVELOPMENT   OF    ENGLISH.  OR. 

I  nP    (.nTyimnnnnyt      \T)PIIPV  THOGRAPHY  and  orthoepy,  by  a  full  anaiysisoftbe 

1  ILV     V  Uffl/UVfVlVV  VUlV    UjJ^JVlV!  .  sounds  of  the  language  and  adaptotion  of  the  alphabet  to  a  pho- 

nctic  basis,  together  with  rules  for  spelling,  the  meaninz  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  th«  Use  of  words  likely  to  be  confounded, 
&c.    Conformed  chiefly  to  Webster's  Dictionary.    By  Jambs  W.  Shearer.    168  p.tgcs.    Price  30  cents. 
M^By  maii,  on  receipt  qfis  cents,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdnctiou, 

Tkr'T  L  T  FOR  MILITARY  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  MILITIA.    With  numer- 

Mlh  tnVII     I  PQQnH  <?  ous  diagrams.    By  Prof.  W.  T.  Wblckbr,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chief 

JLrlVVVVUf  y    XjCfOOUiVO.  of  Miliuuy  Instruction  in  University  of  California.     Flexible  cloth.     175  pages. 

Price  75  cents.  .  ... 

Jt9Sy  mait  on  receipt  of  50  cent*,  if  desired  for  examinati^  with  a  vtew  to  tntroducitsn. 

r\  •  "M#-         •        T  A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  prepared  for  the  use  of 

Progressive  Musie  Lessons.    s^-sSo'^rSo^S'^il^Sr  >fe'^J°  "•^' 

BOOK  SECOND,  price,  25  cents. 
9^  Both  by  maii,  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

rrn         r  '±  r\  1  TYPICAL  SELECTIONS  from  the  BEST  BRITISH  AND  AMERI- 

/  hjR  LltSram    nSCLdSr  ^AN  authors,  chronologically  arranged,  from  Shakespeara  to  the 

Xrt/O  I^VV%Jl  U/l  y    XLVWlVVt  .  resent  time:  with  biographical  and  criticd   ■       • 


present  time;  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches, and  numerous  notes, 
ce,  ^x.6o. 
9^ By  mail,  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 


By  Geo.  R.  Cathcakt,  M.  A.    438  pages.    Price,  lx.6o. 

-  'de        ' 


Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 


The  Complete  Algebra. 


ANCIENT.     MEDIEVAL    AND    M0I>- 
ERN,  with  special  reference  to  the  Hi^tofy  rf 
,  Mankind.      By    Prof.   Wiluax  SmmON. 

z  vol.,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations.     500  pages.     z2mo.    Price  $2.00. 
ittifBy  mail,  on  receipt  of  jix.oo,  if  desired  ^or  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGER.    By  Joseph  Fickum,  Pb,  D .. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  In  the  University  of  Missouri.    xrdL  6vo., 
cloth.    425  pages.     Price  ^2.00. 
M^By  mail  on  receipt  (f  $1.00^  if  detired  for  examination  with  a  vitw  to  introduction. 

m  \r  n         J     J     Tk         J  fully  and  handsomely  illustrated.     Sur- 

Th£  New  Graded  Readers.    ^&'^i^-:'^-^^t^^'^T^'^^ti^ 

ever  issued. 

Fimt  Reader,  64  pages » Price  25  cents.  I  Fonrtb  Reader,  340  pages ....Prkc  7»  ceate. 

fleeoiMl  Reader,  124  pages "    40     '*     I  Fin.li  Reader,  336  pages "^.ao    ** 

Third  Reader.  160  pages "     50     "     | 

•  IIT'A  set  of  the  complete  series— i^ve  books— wll  be  mailed  on  receipt  of$i.y>,  if  desired  for  exafttination  with  a  view 
to  introduction.  Special  circulars,  g^iving- full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series,  together  tmtk  many  testi- 
monials from  eminent  educators  who  have  tested  their  merits  in  theclas^-room,  will  be  sent  on  appiicaiien. 


Speneerian  Copy- Books  and  Charts. 


NEIF  REVISED  E. 


Per.  Dozen. 

I.  The  Shorter  Connie |i.ao 

II.  TraelnK  CToarae 1.80 

III.  Coimnon  Aehool  Merieii- z.Po 

.  lY.  Eitercliie  Aerie* z.8o 


T.  RnnlneiiH  Series 

TI.  I^adiea'  fieries....,';. 

YII.  SpeneerUm  Chatfft*  of  Wrltla 

47Charts   bound  together,  size  19  by  24  in., 

JK9-TUE  educational  REPORTER,  a  popular  School  Journal,  full  of  interesting  and  vahiablecducaf'-^ 
tion,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  educationists  without  charge,  on  application. 


.80 
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Inson,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

EDUCATIONAI^  PUBLISHKR8, 

1S8  an«  140  Grmad  Street, 


*■ 


4 


AND  THEIR 


mmn. 


A  Suggestion. 

WHILE  ihe  public  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  less  adequately  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  talent,  training  demanded  than  any  other  profession  ;  the 
undersigned  offers  a  suggestion  based  upon  his  own  personal  experience,  by  which  their  inter- 
ests in  various  ways  may  be  largely  stimulated. 

Give  such  spare  time  as  you  have  to  the  development  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agency  ;  not  impairing  at -all  your  present  effectiveness  in  Teaphing-this 
will  the  rather  increase  it  by  affording  that  diversity  which  contributes  to 
vigorous  health. 

Standing  as  Teachers  do  among  the  honored  portion  of  the  community,  your  ability 
and  influence  will  assure  a  pecuniary  success  from  the  start. 

The  benefit  done  to  those  whom  you  induce  to  become  applicants  is  incalculable.  Al- 
though men  await  persuasion  in  Life  Insurance,  few  but  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
Prof.  Wright's  encomium,  "Among  the  honorable  workers  in  the  civilized  world,  to  whom 
the  public  as  well  as  the  assured  will  die  indebted,  we  give  the  faithful  Life  Agent  high 
place. 

The  premium  upon  your  own  Insurance  can  thus  be  paid  out  of  commissions.  Enough 
secured  beside  to  keep  your  Library  well  stocked  with  educational  aids,  &c.,  &c. 

Communicate  with  the  undersigned  (an  old  member  of  the  profession)  for  particulars, 
and  if  you  have  a  friend  out  of  business,  or  about  to  change  his  vocation,  commend  him  to 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 


iohn  F. 
.P.  W 
/.  D.  S 


Hartranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
rMckersham,  LL.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Gcnl. 

Hon.  w.  D.  Stauflfer,  Mayor  of  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  State  Normal  School,  Miilersville,  Pa. 


Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  City  Supt.,  l/xk  Haven,  Pa. 

icssc  Ncwlin,  County  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
I.  M.  Magee,  County  Supt.,  Centre  county.  Pa. 
Prof-  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


J.  W.  SIZO£MAK£H,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


CIJ.A.SS  Jk-isrx)  'jp:RX'^j^rr:jE^  h^tst^^tjctiojct. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  I2.  0^**Send  for  Prospectus. 


* 


THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL, 

A  POFUZiAH  COZJL^ECTIOXT  OF  HEADZK'aS  AITD  X^SCZTATZOITS. 
Prices,  Post-paid:     Paper  Edition,  35  cents  ;  Cloth  edition,  75  cents  ;  Green  and  Gold  edi 
A  Liberml  Discount  made  when  ordered  by  the  Dozen,  or  Larger  Quantity. 

ITos.  1,  2  and  3  NOV7  HEAD7. 
J.  W. SHOEMAKER  &  CO,  Publishers, 

1418  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPL 


SCIENTrFIC,  EDUCATIONAL  and   PRACTICAL  ENDORSEMENTS 

PENRSYLYAKIA'S  FAVORITE  DESK. 
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Feilaselfhia'S  Uhahimstis  Ie-asoptiqh. 

UILLEBSVILLE  STATE  KOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


From  tite 
Iformnl 
Monthly. 


'Ovr  own  optnUm  ofthf  ra 


t^mlZ,  U^/a 


I  ofthrlr  School  Fnrnl- 
re  /'HrntaMltff  our  n<?"* 


Professor 

Edward  Brooks, 

Editor. 


We  Have  |  Four  Styles  of  C«bhob  School  Fiumilure.    Send  for    Dewriplion. 

J.  A.  BArCEOFT  &.C0.,  512  Arch  Street,  PhiladelpMa. 


«• 


MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.   beg  to  invite    the 
tion  of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  following  announcement  of  their 
publications : 

Dana's  Text-Book  of  Geology,  L'^l^^^JSS^^,^ 

with  more  than  400   illustrations,  many  of   which  are  entirely  new.    By  James  D.   Dana,  IJ 
Cloth,  358  pages.     Price  $2.00. 
XS^By  mailf  on  receipt  of  $1.^0^  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdtutiort . 

r\  9         Hjr  7         Cf  NEW  REVISED    EDITION.)    MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY,    ticaiuie  of 

11(111,(1*  R     mnJljUdjL  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special  reference  to  American  Geological  Histsrr. 

UlLIUU/  O    Xf± U/iVUU/L.        the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Scbools  of  Science,  by  Jau^^.  DajSTl? 

Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Yale  College.    Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  one' 

figures,  mostly  from  American  sources.    Tborouirllly    revltied,   mnell   cnlAripiMl,   ancl  allMtfSt 

re-written,    x  vol.  8vo.,  about  850  pages.     Price  $5.00 ;  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  same. 

Robinson's  Junior  Class  Arithmetic.  S*¥'t^J"S\IS' 

,  risH,  m.  A.    310  pages.     j\ uiiieraBs.f 

lustrated  with  appropriate  designs.    Price,  80  cents. 
Kf-By  mail,  for  examination  with  a  mew  to  introduction,  on  receipt  ^50  cents. 

rm  n      Tk  7    •  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  LEARNERS.     De%riape4br 

/  hPnVTI    nt      HPH.W.n.RRh.l'n  Question*  and  Answers,  with  practical  illustraiions,  and  do^, 

JL  rVVUI  y    yj       J-  VIVlHflLlLOlVVJ[J.  ^^  y^  studied  .in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  SpeijceriarSP 

Books.    By  the  Spsncerian  Authors.    Price,  40  cents ;  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  same. 
rrfi  ry  7  •  #  •  r»        77  A   SCIENTIFIC    DEVELOPMENT   OF    EXGUSH  (MU 

I  nP    (.nmhlYintinJi.    SUPUPV  THOGRAPHY  and  orthoepy,  by  a  full  analyst  ci(h 

1  fVC     V  UfrVULfLllL  lUfU    tJlJ.V llVf  .  ^^^  ^f  ^he  language  and  adaptation  of  the  alphabet  10  a  v^ 

nctic  basis,  together  with  rules  for  spelling,  the  meaning  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  the  use  of  words  likdy  to  be  co^haaki, 
&c.    Conformed  chiefly  to  Webster's  Dictionary.    By  Jambs  W.  Shearer.    168  pages.    Price  30  cents. 
M^By  mail,  on  receipt  o/\s  cents,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

■M£"Tt  T  FOR  MILITARY   SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  MILITIA.    With  Bowr* 

IfllhtflVll     I  PQQHTJ.Q  ous  diagrams.     By  Prof.  W.  T.  Wklckbr,  Professor  ef  Mathematics  and  CUil 

lULVLVlVi  y    MjOOOUiVO*  of  Military  Instruction  in  University  of  CaUforoia.    Flexible  cloth.     175  japa. 

Pricc  75  cents. 
9^  By  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cent»^  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdnciUn. 

r\  •  ^tr         •         T  A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  prepared  for  the  OK^ 

rVnnVPjRRWPj     MURia    LSRROTLS  Public  Schools.    (Revised  from  "First  Step*  in  Mbvc^ 

Z  /  Uyr  VOOLUO    inU/Ot/V   XjVOOUiVO.  B^  t^^o     U     Ixjomis.     book-  first,  pncr,  20  ee^ 

BOOK  SECOND,  price,  35  cents. 
Kir  Both  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  35  cents,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

m         T  '±  Tl  7  TYPICAL  SELECTIONS  from  the  BEST  BRITISH  AND  AMEW- 

1  fie  LlterarU    Reader.  ^^N  authors    chronologically  arranged    from  Shakespeare  to  tk 

^rvw   M^vvv/i   vwf    \j     .&«.w«,^vw*    •  present  time;  With  biographical  and  cntical  sketches, and  numerouMioo. 

By  Geo.  R.  Cathcakt,  M.  A.    438  pages.    Price,  $1.60, 
MSfBy  mail,  on  receipt  of  ^i.oo,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  z'ietv  to  introduction. 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History.    l!l2*V^"irS£«S 

X  vol.,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations.     500  pages,     xamo.    Price  $2.00. 
Jttjf^By  mail,  on  receipt  of  $t.oo,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

nm  n  1    J.  i  7         "L  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.    By  Joseph  Ficklin.PjuD. 

Irie  Complete  Algebra.    s^tS'^T^P^g^^^^^^  of  Mi^soun.  ^.^.  ev.. 

Jti^^By  mail  on  receipt  of  j^i.oo,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

m       nr         r^       J    J    n       i  fully  and  handsomely  illustratkd.  sar- 

llie    jyeW    liradeCL    KeaderS  passing  an  others  in  Excellence  of  Manufacture,  Onubt^^nari 

J.IV%J    XJ^iAJ     \AI  U/U/l/M/    Xli/U/U/C//  O.  r„  cheapness.      The  most  beautiful  scries  of  Sciiod  Boob 

ever  issued. 

First  Reader,  64  pages Price  vs  cents.  |  Fourth  Reader.  240  pages Price  70  cau. 

Heeond  Reader,  134  pages "    40     "     1  Fifth  Reader,  336  pag» "|i.3c    " 

Third  Reader,  z 60  pages "     50     "     I 

SWA  set  of  the  complete  series — five  hooks — will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.50,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  tuv 
to  introduction.  Special  circulars.^  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series,  togeilur  with  manj  itiSr 
monials  from  eminent  educators  who  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  class-room,  ivi       esent  on  applicettion. 


Speneerian  Copy-Books  and  Charts. 


Per.  Doren. 

I.  Tlie  Shorter  Course 41.30 

II.  Tracing  Coarse 1.80 

III.  Common  Mchooi  fineries 1.80 

IV,  Exercie  Serie 1.80 


V.  Bnfiinesfift 

VI.  I^adles'  Herie« 

VII.  Speneerian  Chartn  of  Wri 

47Charts    bound  together,  size  19  by  3 


>r*-THE  educational  REPORTER,  a  popular  School  Journal,  ftiH  of  intcres' 
tion,  witl  be  sent  to  teachers  and  educationists  without  charge,  on  application. 
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SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL  and   PRACTICAL  ENDORSEMENTS 

PENKSYLVANIA'S  FAYOBITE  DESK. 


Jirst  flremium  Imardtfl  bg  fhc  IranMin  jiffitifa^  of  fltnnsjtania. 
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faiLAQSLFHIA'S  VHAHIMOnS  EE-ASOFTION. 


' 

MILLERSVILLE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

From  the 
Xormai 
Monthly. 

"Our  oan  ofitnimt  of  the  Rnrxlfnuw  of  Oielr  SfKoot  Fvi^l- 
titm  *«  mhotea  In  the  fttct  that  ife  a™  famishing  our  ttow 
Bulldloff  ,rUh  U,  and  «»  *»r«e  our  ed««UI«.al  iVIr.Ht. 

Professor 

Edward  Brooks, 

Editor. 

W«  Hare 

FoHr  Styles  of  ConiinoD  Scbool  FunUtuM.   Send  for 

Descrlftlion. 

J.  A.  BAHCEOFT  &  Co.,  512  Arch  Street,  Philadelplua. 
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MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,    TAYl 
tion  of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  th 
publications: 

Dana's  Text-Book  of  Geoloau.  ,  ^       , .- 

By  mat/,  on  receipt  o/$l.SO,  'if  desired  for  examination  loith  a  vieuf  to  introdtution. 


O.    beg   to  invite    the  aiten- 
annoiincement  of  their  recent 


A  NEW  REVISED   EDITION. 


Designed 


biiliman  frofcssor  of  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Yale  College.  llkUtnited  by  a  rhnrrnf  t^'^  ^  "'m"*^  i^ANA  l.Uli., 
figures,  mostly  from  American  sources.  ThoroaffUly  reTl«ed.  mnrh  •^..i^ii^  '"''^^'i"^ T""^  '"'''  ihousand 
re-wrUteu.    i  vol.  8 vo.,  about  850  pages.     Pricf  $5.?o:T7maU  o'n"c"p^f^^^^^  and  allIl«.twhoUy 

RoUnsoji's  Junior  Class  Arithmetic.  ^^^-^^^ 

lustrated  with  appropriate  designs.     Price,  80  cenL-?.  'imi,  AI.  A,    318  pages.    Xumerously  il- 

9^By  mail,  for  txamination  with  a  view  to  introduction^  an  rgcei/t  oftp  cents. 

ThpnVll    nf      Ponwnr^olnirx  f,^V^"OOLS  and  private  learners.     Developed  bv 

i  naOri/    OJ     Jr6TL/nUnS/lW.  ^",!!''?^'^3^  Answers,  with  j^racticat  illustrationt,  and  d^Slgned 

Tj_,        ?/     .*'o  ,  ^^  *° '^  *^"^'<^<*  •»"  connection  with  the  use  of  the  Soenceriaii  Conv. 

Books.    By  the  Spencerian  Authors.    Price,  40  cents  ;  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  same  i^pcnccnan  Lopy- 

The  Combination  Speller.    ™ffi?^.!'k^n?L^s^^^ 

n«!c  basis,  tog„h„  with  rules  for  spe£g,  ,he  m«„i„.  „r;;;t«'  L'„V"sX\i^!?h\^^tSfl7d°fi£^t''t'll!.L'A^ 
&c.    Confornied  ch.clly  to  Websterjs  Dicuonary.    By  Jamks  W.  Shearhr.    i68  pages.    Price  30  cena.  ""'""nocd, 


Military  Lessons. 


.D    — •# .r.-'v.^^^^^ — -WW  .^  .^.v.w.,.,..«.j,.     .ij^  ^ANiu  *> .  ohkakhic     100  pages. 

20'  *»««,  on  receipt  o/is  cents,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  vieio  to  introduction. 

FOR  MILITARY   SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  MILITIA.     W.th  numer- 
ous diagrams.     By  Prof.  W.  T.  Wklckkr.  Profes.sor  «f  Mathematics  and  Chief 
Price  75  cenls.  Military  Instruction  in  University  of  California.     Flexible  cloth.     ,75  pages. 

^9^By  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cent»,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  vie^v  to  introduction. 

Progressive  Music  Lessons.    ^»J?cl^|>^;i.^fie^^^^^^^^ 

^^C?A'^^C^.VZ>,price.,5  cents.  ^^'   ^^''-    ^'    ^^^'''^''-      ^^^^'  ^^^^'^'^''  l"'-^>  ^  «-°^^. 

Aki^Both  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  vie7v  to  introduction 

1  fVO  JblLof  ill  If    Jlt/U/llCr.  ^'^^  At THORs    chronologically  arranged,  from  Shakespeare   to  the 

By  Ceo.  R.  CATHCAfr,  M.  A.    43B  pages.     PriL'!%" fo.""' '  """''  ^'"S'-'^P'^'^^I  ^"^  critical  sketches,  and  nuS^ero...  notes. 
^i'By  mail,  on  receipt  of  f  i.oo.  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History.    W^^l^.^^^^^Ji^^^ 

I  vol.,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations.     .500  pages,     wmo.    ?rice  <- 00  ^^^'    '^'««»'-    ^^''"-"^m   SwiNios. 

*«  By  7W, on  receipt  of  #1.00,  // desired  for  examination  with  a  vie^u  ^'introduction. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.    By  Josfi-h  Fu  klin  Pit  D 
Professor  ofMathcmatics  in  the  University   of  Missouri.     I'v'ol.    %su\ 
J^-By  mail  on  Receipt  of  ;$i.oo,  if  desired  for  exan^ination  ^wiOtTview  ITintr'^uciion 

The  New  Graded  Readers.    ''^'^^P'^'^'^'P'^^^^^^^y^^^^o.  s,„. 


-.>w  *'^  »*.v»..,v«  rfi-tij't  vj  ^i,<ju,  fj  aesirea  ror  1 

Th^  Complete  Algebra. 


passing  all  others  in  Excellence  of  Manufacture,  Gradation  and 
in  Cheapness.       I  he   most  beautifid   j     ' 
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Fourth  Reader.  240  pages. 
Fifth  Render,  336  pages.... 


•  ••■•••  .•• 


......Price  7t»  cents. 


ever  issued. 

First  Reader,  64  pages 

Second  Reader,  124  pages 

Third  Reader,  i6q  pages. 


•  Price  2S  cents, 
.    "      40      " 


Spencerian  Copy-Books  and  Charts. 
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•!!'  J'"*****"*  Coume ,.80 
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■      ■        .andichooleducalion,"    T*,  Cold' 


ithly 


fra.Dfli'lini 


luco 


ntSiheti,^  well-ediied  teachers'  mumiily,  published  a1  Viai - 
lanti,  Michigan,  in  iu  iuue  of  Feb.  ijlh.  iB;;,  compllnicnis  n< 
■     iiMiA»/>«nM/,  "asiheprince  ofeducilional 


West  Cliestcr  ]V«nn«ltleb«oI.— Aitention  is  ca|] 
la  ihe  adieniscineiit  af  Ihif  flourishing  normal  schuol.  Tan 
above  in  thit  itiue.  Teachen.  and  ihoH  prcnring  to  I 
eane  teachers,  canuol  (o  wrong  in  going  lo  West  Chuur. 

Pr«r.Tb««.B.ConuMeIi.ofClevetind,Ohia,oHt< 


Bora,  and  should  be  circulalcd.general 
Mayjt.  prcperityeonlinue." 
Tbc  UUI«  Dianond.— We  a 


rough  ilie  CO 


B*me  Palnta.^l'he  La  F*yitU  Mamtkly  for  March, 
''JS,"!":  •"^uFnntjlvmtniiSikooiyauriuUbT  March  is 
oe  our  table.  As  usual  It  is  &1I  of  good  thlnn  for  parentt, 
teachen.  and  Uughi.  Ptnnaylvanians  ought  lo  be  ptmid  aT  it, 
aad  wc  argnder  anj'  teacher  would  do  without  It  for  many  limn 
in  price.  If  we  were  a  tuperintcodeni  we  unnild  not  grant  any 

KK,  only  niitr  ti  of  [i  would  receive  ichwli;  it  we  were  a 
uaclur,  «■  muld  Lavite  every  parent  lo  procure  It." 


■■■titate  l^ectnrer. 

iHS  Ku^f^  S^JiilS'i 


V.  J.  D.  Herr  of  Plltsborgh, 


ave  iu«  pub 
ra  and  PrI 


tftnte,  Ihe  >.„. 
:cturea  f  pedally  adapted  for  such 

.nd  inacTeralof  the  cauniiei  weal 

i>nii.    Wcundentand  that  his  lemu  art  naapn. 
he  gives  good  latiilaciian. 
■,  Hlakle  *  C*.  (Cincinnati  and  New  York) 
lublished  H»rT«*a  «nd*«  S«b**l  Bm«- 

""  ■ iry  SHlleF, byTha*.  W.  H»r»«y, 

m..,a.,dbukuj  ui  Elocutionary  and  Practical  Grammar  of  ue 
Engiitli  Language.  The  Craded-Schoal  Raaden  are  compile 
n  five  books,  embodying  ihe  most  approved  meihodi  of  leach- 
nareading,  primed  on  fine  paper,  handsomely  and  lubatantial- 
lountry.    See  Ihc  publishers'  advertisement, 

Tlic  Cktaloaraca  of  Saans  Ahd  Pi.Aim  for  i  (75,  of  P|. 
r-aa   Hannaasnu  ft  Co,,  jj  CoRTLAHDT  St.,  NlW  VoKH,  IfC 
number  about  i8apaga,an  finely  lUvstra- 


ted,  and  in  addilir 


iilind  colon 


A  GntnB  st  Mosea. 

VarbCBBB. 
"  Plnka. 

"  I,ob«IlH. 
And  » Ifeir  V«ceMbI«. 
These  Catalogues,  with  all  Ihe  plates,  are  mailed  la  aO  appli- 
cants by  Peter  Hendeiwn  &  Ca.,  on  receipt  of  10  centi.  Ali» 
to  alt  purchuen  of  their  books,  "CatdeniMg  lor  ProHt"  a^ 
"Praciical  Floriculture"  (Ihe  cost  of  which  li  |i.}g  each,  pre- 
paid by  mail),  they  will  annually  send  plain  cDpiea  Without 


A  8EEAT  OFFEEI  i-SSSSflTSSSS 

of  100  PIANOS  a 


WKT.  Xew  Tork.  will 


*  RONS, 
sy.  Xew  Tork.  will  dispose  of  loO 

:GANS  cf  firll-clatt   mutiri,   inciudina    WATERS' 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES,  fcr  cash,  DURING  THIS 

MONTH   or  pan  cash,  and  balance   in  small  mDulhly   pay. 


lVfiter«*  Oonoerto  Otrfga.am 

The  Canceno  Slop  is  a  fine  imitation 'of  Ihe  Human  V^ce. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  A  liberal  discount  to  Teachen, 
Minlileti.  Churches,  Schools,  Lodgea,  etc.  Special  Induce- 
menls  to  the  trade,  ^  liliulrated  Cataloguea  Mailed. 


WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ilie*j6lh  Winter  SeasiOn  will  open  October  7tb,i8ij,  in  the 
elegant  and  commodious  new  College  Building,  Clinical  in- 
itrucilon  h  riven  In  the  Woman's  Hkpltal,  and  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania, mia,  and  OnhopmdicHaiprials,  Spring  coutte  of 
Lecturer,  practical  demonstration.,  and  WinterQuTiie.  are  free' 
10  all  Ihe  malritulanu. 

AddrcM.        RACHEL  L.  BODLEY.A.M.,  Dean, 
II- j  Neitb  Cdlcgeavanuc  and  iisi «.,  Phila. 


PENJfSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

SUMMER  INSTRUCTION  IK  SCIENCE, 

CHEMIRTUY.— InECMnlchtiBiilry.qiuJiutlveuuiIr- 
io.'  Fee,  ti%.  Adams'  inquiiici  .nJapplicalioiu  lo  Prof.  J. 
P.  CcoH.Cunbiidce,  Mui-.befnie  Jdih  i. 

BaTAIIV.-ln  phunesimic  baiuy,  by  Aui.  Prof.  C. 
L.  Goodalc,  from  Ju>v  8  u  Aiur.  JO.  In  cryplogamlc  bouny, 
byAnt.  Prof,W.  G,F.rtoir,^mjii[ygroAiig,  19,  Thefint 
courte  tl  the  botaniCHj  Uboralory,  Cfmbridfff ;  the  aecoiut  at 

drtu  \va(.  Goodale  end  Pref.  FaKow,  >t  thi  Bounic  Guilen, 
Uambhdge,  Mul.,  bcfoR  June  I. 
SEOIiOeT.— Al  a    camp  near 

-      ■  ■      —        ■         >«,*: 


loScottn 


u.,  before  Juo. 


CumbeHand  Gap,  Ky.. 
0^  indudinf  the  ute  el 
S-  Shalkh,  Cambridge, 


ECHOES  FROM  ZION. 

rYVam  New  and  Old  in  Sacred  S 
SHERWIN.     For  Prayer,  Praiie  «a_  _ _ „ 

The  moil  deiirabrecallectlonorDe>alkiPi/Hvinn(ind  Mm 
ever  hnied.     Tr  contains  19a  handiome  UEet.     Price,  MK 
T  hundnd.    Clotl 

JS,'*srBreiS« 


PEIBCE'S  PiraraLAIE  SDRFACE, 

For  making  Blackboards  on  AVall,  Board  or  other 
malcrial. 
"We  have  utcd  Peiice'i  Blackboard  Sui^ce''in*ihe'  Itile 

■■daflCT  ltiIhi/llihonuj^y,*R*enabled^o^'ve*'l7nir«. 
IM^ifitd  tmdtrununt.  ft  ii  in  my  opinion,  Ac  bat  Black, 
loan!  Suibce  m  the  counUy. 


UD  Biio 


..'rhulfat. 

State  Nonul  School,  MiltefiWIIc,  P>. 
Inquire  for  it  at  jour  neairst  BoolUelten.    Manu- 
f»c<ured  only  by 

I.  NEWTON  PEIRCE. 
10-12  148  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphn. 

THE  "REVEILLE/ 

■       ■  ■■  .1  NORWICH  UNIVER. 


I 


SITY.     DcTOted  10  Educ 


SI,  Piof.  CHAS.  DOLE, 


TEACHERS 


HKW  BOOBS. 


First 

L.  HoT£B 

First  Lesaoiui  In  PhiIosoph7.    Bjr  ihe 
Mme.     Ijspp.,  Jl.00. 
tH^Prite  for  Intredttclisn  or  Exammatien,  60  tit, 

tack. 

The  only  Elementaiy  works  of  the  kind  written 

Specially  for  the  upper  grades  of  our  Common  Schools, 

Th*  Cmtntl  Pabliahlns  Co., 

4-a  St.  Louta,  Mlaaourl.        > 


(KiMleuiSdw'i^ 
Cyclopaedia  ^ 
of  Education 

wiU  be  publiibed  by  £  Stiff 


Edtuatliiiul  Patdlcal 


•'Stria,  ud  R««ri 
man  Baaden,  tbs  txeOeKH  or  vbiah  li  slgnidly  UteMM 
by  their  cOatiivt  iHlrrdiKtiM  (wittuml  the  lid  of  d^ 
Agent*)  Into  ths  FnbUo  BchooU  of  Neir  Tork.  lUtnokn. 
CUeaco,  nsTBlaod,  OaTlon.  HartfOtd,  BoebicteiiUdinn 
WothsrcltlM— alu)  t*  DomT*  BiKIohI  Baodnv,  Ril«i 
JrilJk«w<te,Scb*dlM'i  SMfl*  wd  Beli^  Jti^*,  tod  to 


B.Steiger, 
'22  ft  u  V^uUori  Str.i  Kew  York. 


Teacher's  National  Bureau. 

ORGANIZED  1871- 

1.  To  assist  School  Officers  and  othert  in  tf 
curing  the  services  qf  experiencBd  teaehm. 

2.  To  represent  weU-qualifiedteaehers  m 
ing  positions,  and  make  engagements  fv 
Institute  Instructors. 

The  BUREAU  furnishes  teachers  for  SCHOO 

On  the  Register  of  Applicants  are  the  nama  ti 
fopERiCNCED  Teachers,  who  have  bean  edncUed 
at  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country,  wB 
quatifitd  for  positions  in  High  Schools,  Grinunu 
Schools,  SaminoHcs,  Academies,  Normal  Sctiooi 
and  Colleges. 

Persons  desiring  geti  leaikin  will  find  tbe  Bl'- 
REAU/re«// and  r//joWir.  No  charge  for  isjisi 
ancc  given  (hose  applyitig  for  leacheis. 

Teacheis  wanting  positions  for  next  session  tJioold 
send  atampfor  our  Teachers'  Application  BuKt 

Forcbculars  containing  furthcrinfomiaKon,  nlei 
ences,  testimony  of  prominent  educators,  etc., 

Address,  'o-J 

T««c]Mrs*  ITation&l  BorMtu, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


^NNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


ir«d  oinlrinatimi  m kol  nesi 

in's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


tticlet  to  the  broom  and  scnib- 
faing-brtub  than  any  other  deik 
jmscnti.  (2)  It  doe>  not  need 
to  be  Eutened  to  iha  floor— 
the  only  deik  in  exiitcnce  that 
doa  not.  (3)  It  it  perfect  in 
tiM  eue  of  ingrest  and  egreu. 


Host  ConTenient  ani  Host  Duiable. 

Tliat  it  ii  tue  itroDgcit  and  mo«t  durable  desk,time  and  long  ■■■''''^^■"dispatablyprovea.  When  pren 
equal  adrantazei  of  lamber  and  workimanihip,  (here  it  no  deik  with  iron  castings  ax  lamprr  '*■-"  —  "--- 
compaiiMQ  with  it  in  thii  reipect.      Besides  thi*,  it  is  the  cbeapeit  good  desk,      (i)  The 


catting*  about  it  to  increase  the  cost,  (i)  It  do«i  not  become  "  rickel<f "  and  require  to  be  rndaced  by 
newoneiinarewyean,  asnuny  deskinow  in  sse  do.  [j)  Itt  fint  cost  is  lem.  ItissIwArtmadeinaneal, 
snfattantisl  manner,  of  the  best  leaioBcd  Omrj,  Aih  or  Oak,  Mid  fnraitbed  with  ink  well*  and  «0T«n^  at 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 46  in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14 in.  wide,  $5  a; 
No.  3, 42  in.  long,  top  16  in.wlde,    5  50  |  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  la  in.  wide.   5  00 


c-^  No  Casangs-lTo  ShaMiig.^-^ 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  reiy  popnlar  in  Ohio.  Hon.  E,  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  Italieital  Tiachtr,  and  Ex- 
Comnusdoner  of  Schools,  layt  of  it ; 

■  Ii  li  •>>(,  dumf,  dwraiUa&amtHUm,  ndlttM  wkkb  wD)  tammtaA  U  u  all.  A  cheap  Khool  dsk  vMct  UiB  iwmsrfi 
iIm  nddulir  ud  incoaniuciit  jMb  ainr  foud  la  but  oftnt  •cbool.haiiKS  will  ptote  a  (reu  bleuiiif.  Baarda  of  laaeadoa 
haw  BaloiiKBr  any  aicuM  lor  nJimaCTCBantfyachBothw  with  daMy,  mightly  bo»-dtalti."  Shnllar  tatbnaidab  froti 
•ally  anrr  Normtni  and  Wdwn  Btata  mlsbi  b*  flm,  if  spac*  peminciL  Tbougb  bui  UieI^  pnKntedp.ibllclr  hiPnu- 
■jlTaala,  muiy  thaniiiidi  an  alnwly  la  OSSi  llolaB  olln  sallalBCtiiiQ  whamat  iBIioductd. 

^  Csl.  Gml  p.  McruuHi^flMr  ^&^W1hi  co«apUtl^  Iha  Khsol  biilldli«  latdy  cKcwd  »  a  c»i  of  norlT  Uofm,  ia  Mb 
citT.kvMaBallctofaanKHiarcni^tliiBwIlhHBakiB^^^ililutiMheiiHdlnAiriiiihiiigcmrinjM.  We  hadutad sav 
dolis.     W*  wamlnrd  Iha  (net  vartaty  of  itrl*)  aabalmd  to  ■•>  and  ftnally  choas  th*  dtik  you  proposed.      It  haa  m  bsaa  la 

BEaa  and  laatnii.  It  la  Miytluiic  that  eaiiU  badaairsd.    Ilbuifna  pnfeci  uilibciion  to  Slrecton.  [eachcnud  aeholais. 

WAU.ACSDIWITT,Scnte>7,  DANI£L  B.  BOAS,  Avn^^ai. 

W  point  of  •canoay,  both  aa  to  onclBal  co*^  aod  *i  tifitrdi  ihaspMo  oecupisd,  ihoy  have  no  equal.  They  eoublne  ArvMi!^, 

HitiuM,  fMtAr<,  cooralaca  la  fwoipfaic  aad  daaalia  abou  Ihaa,  and  In  (Iitin(and  in  rliioc  from  Ihta,  tngeUKr  vilhMeb 

aiTiadW>M»nactlyadaputhaBua*Taryli«tfMorpBpils.  C  W.  DSANS, /Vlw^Mi 

t^  MAmiFACTUKXD  AUD  mjRNBHiD  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  ^r* 

By  GEORGE  P.  McFARLANO, 

HARRISBTJRa,  PEINNA. 

(FACTOXY— RXILLT  AND  SKOHD  STRBRTS-C.  R.  SCHAEFFER,  Superinleodenl.} 
Pnidvd,  alaq,  b*  Iha  Wlswl«  Oaanl  Afaatt,  u  >boa  ordm  anbe  addnoKd  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO^  Biiabainwi 
and  Sladoa>rsrNi).tnLRHnyltfaat,PlllabiuA:  STRICKLAND  »BRO.,WhaIeuJt  and  Reull  Dealcn  m  SckosI,  HlNil. 
luaoa  asd  BUali  Booka,  StaUowry,  ate,  Na>  jB  ^*a>  •!»*(,  RauUng,  Pa. 

l9*For  deikt  and  farther  information  address  either  of  the  al>ove.  Sh  jul  J  you  order  desks,  tend  la- 
formation  on  the  following  pointtt  isL  Siieand  diagnunof  Iheroomor  room*  to  be  furnished,  ad.  Nnmbei 
andageof  the  pnpJb  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  an;  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  u  piUait,  ttorei,  etc 


^ 


SCBDnS'S  EDVCATIORAL  8I8BS. 


KEW  AHDJPOmAR  SCHOOL  BOOKa 

Reading. 

SHELDON'S  NE  VV  FIRST  READER.     80  pages.     Price  25c. 
SHELDON'S  NEW  SECOND  READER,     192  pages.     Price  50c. 
SHELDON'S  NEW  THIRD  READER.     224  pages.     Price  75c. 
SHELD  ONS  NE  W  FO  UR  TH  RE  A  DER.     3316  pages.     Price  $1.25. 

A^^These  four  books  by  mail,  fbr  ezaminaticn,  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 
SHELDON' SNE  W  FIFTH  READER.    Completes  the  series.    Ready  in  July. 
SHELDON'S  MANUAL  OF  READING.  For  teachers  only.  Ready  in  July. 

Primary  Reading. 

SHELDON'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PHONIC  PRIMER.  64  pp.  Price  20c. 
SHELDON'S  NEW  PHONIC  CHARTS.     Ten  numbers.     Boards.     Price  15. 

i^'Set  of  Charts  and  Primer,  forrezamlnation»  for  $3.50. 


Geography. 

GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.     96  pages.     Price  75c. 
GUYOT'S  INTERMEDIATE   GEOGRAPHY.     118  pages.     Price  I1.50. 
MANUAL  OF  METHODS  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY. 

V^^These  two  books  and  Hannal  bj  mail  fbr,  ezamlnaiion,  for  $125. 

For  Senior  (trades— Sigli-Soliools. 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.     120  pages.     Price  I2.00. 
GUVOTS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     124  pages.     Price  $2.25. 
9^,  These  two  books  by  mail  for  examination  for  j(2.68. 

Arithmeik, 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  Oral  and  Wriitcn.  With  answers.  182  pages.  Price  35c. 
FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC.  Oral  and  Written.  Answers.  3cx>  pp.  Price  Sc. 
FELTER'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  Oral  and  Written.   With  answere.  360  pp.  Price  |i.oo. 

9^«  Tki:  series  by  mail  for  examination  for  %\  .00. 

FELTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.     Illustrated.     98  pages.     Price  25c. 
FELTER'S  INTELLECTU.\L  ARITHMETIC.     214  pages.     Price  45c. 

BUgliSll  Graamar.— HADLEY'S  lessons  in  language.     142  pages.     Price  60c. 
HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     308  pages.     Price  ^i.oo. 
DOLEISH'S  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS.     66  pages.     Price  60c. 
Jl^^  The  three  books  by  mail  for  examination  for  $1.25. 

ITatWal  PhilOSOpliy.— COOLEY'S  elementary  philosophy.     192  pages.  Price  |i.oo- 
COOLEY'S  natural  PHILOSOPHY.     315  pages.     Price  ^1.50. 

Ohwaistryi— COOLEY'S  elementary  chemistry.     192  pages.     Price  #1.00. 

COOLEY'S  CHEMISTRY.     262  pages.     Price  $1.25. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS.     Philosophy  and  Chemistry.    85  pages.     Price  75c. 
X&tM,The  three  books  of  this  series  by  mail  for  examination  for  I1.50. 

iPeamailSlxip.— WILLIAMS  and  SOUTHERLAND'S  patent  copy  books,  Eight  numbers 

Numbers  i  to  5  inclusive,  with  blotters,  per  doz.  90c. 
Numbers  6  to  8  inclusive,  with  blotters,  per  doz.  $1.34; 

Dra'Wi&g  Books.— VERE  poster's  system,     comprising  46  Books. 

Graded  Series  of  one  to  six  numbers  on  different  subjects.     Price  per  book  15c. 
Descriptive  Catalogues ,  Special  Circulars^  and  Price  Lists  fonvarded  to  any  address  9H  applic^ion. 

PLEASE  ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHERS, 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONa  &  CO., 

743  ^  746  BHOAD'WA'7,  NEW  70BS. 
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NOW    READY. 


HARVEY'S 


GRADED-SCHOOL  READERS 


AND 


Primary    Speller. 


By  THOMAS  W.  HARVEY,  A.  M., 
Author  of  Elementary  Grammar  and  Practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 


THE  publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  the  educational  public  Harvey's  Graded- 
School  Readers  and  Primary  Speller,  and  feel 
in  so  doing  that  Mr.  Harvey's  long  and  intimate  ex- 
perience in  the  theory  and  practical  workings  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  his  established  reputation 
as  an  author  and  educator,  would  of  themselves  make 
his  authorship  of  these  new  works  a  sufficient  war- 
ranty for  their  publication.  But  the  publication  is 
made  in  further  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  very 
large  body  of  intelligent  educators  of  the  country, 
and  after  a  patient  and  careful  consideration  of 
methods  and  a  preparation  of  material,  extending 


over  the  last  ten  years.  Acknowledgment  is  due,  and 
is  here  made,  to  the  many  Superintendents,  Teachers 
and  School  Officers  who  have  rendered  valuable 
assistance  and  advice. 

The  grounds  as  urged,  calling  for  the  publication 
of  such  a  series  of  Readers,  are  briefly : 

1.  Graded-Schools  have  changed  in  methods 
of  instruction  and  increased  in  number,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  advanced  educational  ideas  acting  direct- 
ly and  through  Normal  and  Training  Schools  and  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

2,  This  growth  and  development  of  Graded- 
Schools  demand  for  them  a  class  of  text-books 
especially  adapted  to  their  peculiar  requirements,  if 
the  full  benefits  of  their  methods  are  to  be  realized. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  new  series  of  Readers  the 
primary  proposition  has  never  been  lost  sight  of:  viz., 
that  the  first  aim  of  a  School  -Reader  is  to  teach 
reading;  and  to  this  end  the  best  reading  methods 
as  determined  by  the  best  experience  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  several  books.  At  the  same  time 
the  very  important  office  of  the  School  Reader  as 
a  vehicle  of  useful  knowledge  has  been  steadily  kept 
in  view.  The  selections  convey  interesting  and  in- 
structive information,  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
best  authors  and  literature  of  the  language,  and  in- 
culcate a  sound  and  wholesome  morality;  being  at 
the  same  time  free  from  all  partisan  or  sectarian  bias. 

In  the  mechanical  features  of   Harvey's  Graded- 
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GRADED-SCHOOL  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 


School  Readers, — ^their  form,  paper,  binding,  typog- 
raphy, illustrations,  and  general  appearance,  no  effort 
or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  them  the  best, 
it  is  hoped  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  books  will 
recommend  them  as  a  standard  of  good  taste  to 
train  and  educate  the  youth  of  the  land. 

In  this  connection,  the  publishers  point  with  especial 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  illustrations  of  the  series. 
These  have  been  prepared  for  the  very  lessons  they 
illustrate,  and  by  the  most  skillful  designers  and 
engravers  the  country  affords.  The  names  of  such 
artists  as  Miss  Hallock,  Mrs.  Ferris,  James  and  Frank 
Beard,  Farny,  Moran,  Davis,  Kappes,  White,  Gib- 
son, Schell,  Hogan,  Shepherd,  Darley,  Ben  Day, 
Wm.  Momberger,  Kendrick,  Fredericks,  Mettais, 
Harley,  Karst,  and  Juengling,  speak  for  themselves. 

Harvey's  Graded  -  School  Readers  and 
Speller  complete  the  series  of  graded  school  text- 
books which  the  publishers  have  had  in  course  of 
publication  during  the  last  few  years.  As  the  time 
is  now  at  hand  when  teachers  and  school  officers 
who  contemplate  changes  of  text-books  in  their 
schools  are  making  examinations  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  best  books,  attention  is  particularly 
invited  to  this  series  as  fresh  and  complete  in  every 
respect;  and  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Graded-Schools. 

FOB  SAMPLE  COPY  AND  IHTBODUCTIOH  PRICES 

SEE  NEXT  PAGE. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL  PR 

ey's  Graded-School  ] 
Ive  books.     The  prices  a 


iraded'School  First  Reader, 
ge  i6  tno.,  Illustrated, 

Iraded-School  Second  Reade 
ge  i6  mo.,  Illustrated, 

iraded-School  Third  Reader, 
ge  i6  mo..  Illustrated, 

iraded-School  Fourth  Reader, 
DO.,  Dark  Cloth,  Illustrated, 

raded-School   Fifth  Reader, 
no..  Dark  Cloth,  Illustrated, 


raded-School  Primary  Spellei 
ge  i6  mo. 

:  Sample  Copies  of 

leaders    and    Primary  S| 
post-paid   for  examinatii 
)duction,  on  receipt  of 
nd  column)  as  quoted  ; 

WIL.SON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
lers  of  The  Eclectic   Educational  Series, 

'CmSATI:  KKWrORK: 

hlant  Street.  S8  Bond  Street. 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Publishers'  Department. 


I«ast  Xo.  of  flcbool  Tear.— The  present  (June)  issue 
completes  the  current  volume.  The  24th  volume  will  begin 
with  the  July  No.     Each  subscriber  whose  copy  is  dated  "Je 

55"  will  please  renew  subscription,  if  it  is  desired  that  The 
otntNAL  shall  be  continued.  When  renewals  are  niade  thus 
promptly,  the  name  of  the  subscriber  is  not  taken  from  our 
printed  mailing  list.  There  it  less  risk  of  error,  and  Thb 
Journal  is  continued  from  month  to  month  without  any  break 
tn  the  subscription 

JToly  9f amber. — Our  issue  for  July,  the  first  number  of 
the  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  before  the  7th  or  8th  of  that 
month,  in  order  that  our  mailing  lists,  with  the  names  of  the 
newly -elected  Secretaries  of  School  Board  ^  mav  be  as  full  and 
coonplete  as  possible.  The  Secretaries  will  please  report  the 
new  organisktion  of  their  Boards  at  once  to  the  Department  of 
Common  Schools,  through  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  mailing  Thb 
JouKMAL  to  each  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Se«  ill«  Index.— The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  Index  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  issue.  It  gives  the 
▼arie^  and  scope  of  educational  and  other  topics  treated. 
T%€  Journal  aims  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  progressive  educa- 
tional sentiment  of  the  time  ;  ft  professes  t^^scuss  without 
fea.r,  £ivor  or  affection,  all  the  live  educationJ^uestions  of  the 
day ;  and  so  &r  as  may  be,  it  will  aid.  in  season,  and  out  of 
season,  whatever  measures  promise  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  great  work  which  has  been  so  largely  confided  to  the  teach- 
en  and  directors  of  the  state. 

H€»p«rt  to  tlie  DeiMUrtment.— Will  the  Secretary  of 
each  School  Board,  who  is  continued  in  office  for  the  new  school 
year,  please  report  at  once  the  ntvf  organtMotion.  of  the  Board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  it  may  be  known  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Education  at  Harrisburg.  Tko 
School  Journal  can  then  be  continued  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary ;  or,  in  case  of  a  change  in  this  officer,  win  the  old  Secre- 
tary please  suggest  this  action  to  his  sucoeasor  ? 

National  formal  Aehool.— We  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  institution  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  the  Natural  Sciences — Botany,  Zoology.  Mineral- 
ogy, Geology  and  Physiology ;  also,  for  experimental  practice 
in  Natural  Phylosophy  and  Chemistry.  The  object  of  these 
studies  is  to  make  original  and  independent  observers  and  ex- 
perimenters in  all  these  branches.  Any  of  these  may  be  mad^ 
a  specialty  during  the  session  by  any  teacher  in  attendance 
See  advertisement. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Knlyht,  for  the  past  three  years  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Excelsior  School  Furni- 
ture Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  and  accepted  the  manage- 
ment of  an  important  department  in  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, at  807  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr.  Knight  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  he  takes,  having  had  several  years'  expe- 
rience in  tiie  Cincinnati  Book  Concern.  He  has  been  en- 
terprising and  successful  in^  the  school  furniture  business, 
and  we  wish  him  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

At  a  reeent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Watson's  Series  of  Independent 
Readers,  Monteith's  Independent  Series  of  Geographies, 
Clark's  Grammar,  Barnes'  Brief  History,  Steele's  14  Weeks' 
Course  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  Robinson's  Chapel  Songs, 
were  adopted  for  use  in  said  institution. 

Sllaatlon  Wanted.— By  acraduateof  Norjpal  Musical 
Academy,  late  of  Mansfield,  Pa.  Can  teach  vocal  and' instru- 
mental music  in  all  its  branches.  Address  Hannah  Sherer, 
Coolville,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa. 


Zmportfloit  Notice, 

To  fl«er<etarleil.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boards 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Superin* 
tendents  the  organization  of  their  Boaros ;  that  is,  who  has  been 
elected  President,  who  is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretaiy, 
with  the  Post-office  addret*  of  each  of  these  officers.  'The 
County  Superintendent  will  report  these  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  Tkt  ^ourmU,  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  for  the  ensuing  year,  free  of  cost 
to  the  Board. 

JteuBlttanees. — In  remitting  money  for  subscription  in 
amounts  of  $3.00  or  over,  please  send  check,  drafl,  post-office 
money-order,  or  Rbcistbrbd  letter..  The  r^stration  fee  is 
t^gkt  centty  and  the  present  system  has  been  found  an  absolute 
protection  against  losses  by  mail.  All  postmasters  are  obliged 
to  recbter  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  the  fee  upon  which 
may  oe  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  remitted.  On  postal 
money-ord^  the  rates  until  July  xst,  1875,  are  five  cents  on 
sums  not  exceeding  $10;  from  $10  to  $20,  ten  cents;  for  $20  to 
I30,  fifteen  cents ;  for  I30  to  I40,  twenty  cents. 


le  present  issue 
trnaJgnot  hope 


Renew  flnbaerlptlon.— We  shall  regard  it  a  &vorif 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  Thb  Journal  continued  to 
their  addres^fbr  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
eariy  as  convenient,  that  theuuuimes  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  printed  mailing  list.      ^^^^ 

End  of  Twentj-thlfVVolnnie.— The  present  issue 
gfidt  our  Twenty -third  VoljAhe.    May  Tk^  Jomrfi 
for  an  increased  subscription  list  upon  the  volume 
next  month  wit^  the  July  No.  ?    We  shall  try 
Teacher  and  Director  full  value  upon  investment. 

Twenty-fonrtll.—The  Twenty-fourth  Volume  of  TIU 
School  Journal  begins  with  our  issue  for  July,  which  will  not 
be  mailed  before  July  7th  or  Uth,  in  order  that  the  new  Secre- 
taries may  be  represented  as  fully  as  possible  upon  our  mailing 
list  for  the  first  number  of  the  next  volume. 

OTer  400  Paven.— The  current  volume  of  The  Journal 
contains  over  four  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  matter  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  all  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  Is  it 
"too  dear"  at  The  Journal  subscription  rate  ? 

Expirations.— Look  at  the  printed  label  on  your  paper  ; 
the  date  thereon  shows  when  the  subscription  expires.  All 
subscriptions  marked  "Je  75"  expire  with  this  No.  Forward 
the  money  for  renewal  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  advance. 


^      WHAT  DIRECTOIM  THINK. 

««Tlie  Work  of  a  Mlnnte.*'— Mr.  Henr^  Hubley,  of 
Thomasville,  Pa.^  ordering  Thb  Journal  for  the  School  Board 
of  Jackson  District,  York  county,  writes :  "  This  is  their 
/ourteentkjtcar' s  iuhscription.  The  Board  consider  it  a  part 
of  their  regular  business  to  subscribe  for  Thb  Journal  at  their 
meeting  for  organization.  They  do  not  want  to  be  without  it. 
To  agree  upon  ihis  point  is  but  the  work  of  a  minute.'* 

'*  A  Better  Day.*'— A  Secretary,  ordering  subscription 
for  his  fellow-directors,  savs :  "  Our  Board  have  noi  before 
taken  TAc  Journal.  I  think  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  more  &ithfully  from  being  readers  of  The 
School  Journal.  A  better  day  is  dawning  for  our  schools  when 
Directors,  generally,  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  it." 

^'Indispensable  to  Us  as  a  Board.'*— Mr.  Wat- 
son Jeffers,  Secretaiy,  Harford,  Susquehanna  county,  says: 
"  We  consider  your  Journai.  indispensable  to  us  as  a  Board. 
Most  of  our  teachers  are  now  taking  it,  and  we  hope  that  others 
will  soon  see  tlft  importance  of  doi»g«o." 

^-Mnst  Have  It.'*— Mr.  John  M.  Gibbony,  Secretary, 
Duncansville,  Blair  county.  Pa.,  writes :  "  We  must  have  Thb 
JointNAL.  Let  those  f  Directors  and  Teachers']  who  neglect  the 
important  duty  of  reading  it,  take  the  responsibility  of  their 
ignorance." 

**  Indispensable."—'*  Our  Board  deems  Thb  Journal 
indispensable.  I  am  therefore  instructed  to  renew  subscrip- 
tion. So  writes  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Young,  Secretary  Board  of 
Bristol  Boro',  Bucks  county. 

**Double  ItsCost.''— Mr.  John  Reap.  Secretary,  Murr. 
Luzerne  county,  writes  :  "  Our  Board,  in  this  district,  woula 
not  be  without  Thb  Journal  for  double  its  cost,  even  if  they 
were  to  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets  1" 

''Necessary  and  Yalnable."— Mr.  Paul  Yahner, 
Secretary^ Carrolltown,  Cambria  county,  writes:  " Our  Board 
are  desirous  of  jl^rforming  their  duties  as  School  Directors,  and 
to  this  end  they  deem  Thb  School  Journal  a  necessary  and 
valuable  guide." 

.*'lfo  Board."— Mr.  Albert  Miles,  Secretary,  Dimock, 
Susquehanna  county,  ordering  subscription  for  four  members  ot 
his  board,  adds  :  "  I  am  sure  that  no  Board  of  School  Direc- 
tors is  qualified  to  perform  its  duties  well  without  it." 

•'A  Neeesslty."— Mr.  Israel  Stone,  Secretary,  Wells- 
boro,  Tioea  county,  ordering  renewal  of  subscription  for  his 
Board  of  Directors,  adds :  "  We  find  Thb  Journal  a  neces- 
sity, and  are  plea  ed  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted." 

*'A  Welcom  e  Ylsltor."— Mr.  Asa  Wellman,  Secre- 
tary.  Ediaboro,  Erie  county,  orders  renewal  of  subscription  for 
his  Board  of  Directors,  and  adds :  "  Thb  Journal  is  always  a 
welcome  visitor." 

'*  If ew  Men." — Mr.  John  E.  McGee,  Secretary,  Auden- 
ried,  Cafbon  county,  writes  :  "  This  is  the  second  term  of  a 
new  township.  The  Board  beine  new  men  did  not,  during  the 
first  term,  know  the  value  of  1  hb  School  Journal.  Now 
they  could  not  do  without  it." 

*^ Every  Director  should  take  a  copy  of  Thb  Joitr- 
NAL."  So  write  Superintendents  generally — and  Directors  are 
sul»cribing  more  freely  than  of  yore. 

tw  Please  renew  snbserlptlon  as  soon  as  the  New 
Board  is  organized,  and  send  us  on  tne  blank  form  enclosed  in 
this  number  the  names  and  postoffice  address  of  each  member 
of  vour  Board,  so  that  the  issue  of  the  next  volume — beginning 
with  the  July  Numbei>-may  be  sent  you  promptly  and  with- 
out delay.  'We  now  prepay  all  postage. 

Five  copies  One  Year  for  Ij.oo.    All  postage  now  prepaid. 


PENJ^SYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


[Juke, 


Ptnou  uil^rbg  lay  AAT«rtliem«ati  Sn  thli  p«riodlMl.  win 
tiUu«  lUte  tbftt  th«7  uv  the  ftdvertiitmiBt  h  The  PflSBiylTaniA 
Bohool  Jouaal-  Thii  wUl  te  iititiMd  «  &?or  botb  hy  ▲dTtrtisen 
tad  the  Puhllihin  of  the  Joan*l. 

Zmportfloit  to  Sdiool  Officers. 

To  Seeretariefl.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boards 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents tne  organization  of  thei^^ards ;  that  is,  who  has  been 
elected  President,  who  is  Treaurarvr,  and  who  is  Secretary, 
with  the  post-office  adiiress  of  each  of  these  officers.  The 
County  Sooerintendent  will  report  these  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment^ Pumic  instruction,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  Thb  Journal,  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  for  the  ensuing  year,  free  of  cost 
to  the  Board. 


**  Most  Influential  in  Pennsylvania.** 

The  Lancaster  Evening  Express  of  Januaiy  ist^  1875,  says 
of  The  Pennsylvania  School  yournal:  "  As  to  this  periodical 
few  of  our  readers  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  work  it  has 
done  and  is  uow  doing.  Because  of  its  very  general  circulation, 
and  of  the  permanent  character  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, we  believe  it,  without  any  exception,  to  be  the  most  in- 
fluential publication  in  Pennsylvania." — After  looking  over  the 
field  carefully  we  believe  this  statement  to  be  literally  true. 
There  Is  no  newspaper  or  magazine  published  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsbui^h,  or  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  circulation  is 
so  general  throughout  the  state,  and  certainly  none  that  comes 
so  directly  to  the  aid  of  our  greatest  vital  interest,  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  system  of  public  school  education. 

^'Talce  One.*' — An  able  County  Superintendent,  who 
leads  the  educational  work  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ad- 
vanced counties  in  Pennsylvania — at  his  examinations  of 
teachers  and  on  other  occasions — puts  the  matter  of  subscrip- 
tion to  an  educational  journal  upon  the  proper  basis,  thus: 
"Teachers  «/^i/ an  educational  magazine.  I  shall  regard  the 
regular  reading  of  such  journal  an  evidence  of  professional  in- 
terest. There  are  several  ^ood  journals  now  published,  and  of 
these  the  applicant  for  certificate  must  take  one  or  another.  No 
certificate  will  be  issued  to  any  one  employed  in  the  work  of 
teaching  who  does  not  read  something  of  the  current  literature 
of  the  teacher's  profession." 

**]>own  KtkmU**— The  Eastport  (Maine)  Sentinel  %m: 
*'  One  of  the  best  educational  journals  in  this  country  is  tnat 
edited  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Most  publica- 
tions of  this  kind  have  too  much  theorizing  for*  the  ordinary 
teacher,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  remark,  of  a  certain  class 
of  teachers,  that  they  have  not  been  benefited  by  a  year's 
numbers.  This  may  not  always  be  the  fault  of  the  publica- 
cation, — ^and  we  are  willing  to  say  that  we  believe  no  teacher 
could  read  the  Pennsylvania  School  yournal  one  year  and  not 
r«t^  an  abundant  harvest  from  its  perusal.  If  you  have  anv 
desire  to  succeed  in  your  profession  send  ^1.60  to  the  above  ad- 
dress and  receive  the  next  twelve  numbers." 

Mr.  Howard  MeeKK,  Examiner  of  Kent  county,  Mary- 
land, writes  :  "  The  Pennsytoania  School  Journal  is  the  most 
substantial  reading  I  meet  with  on  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation; and  I  have  been  anxious  to  have  our  county  school 
board  subscribe  tor  a  copy  for  each  school  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. I  am  sure  no  better  investment  of  public  money  can  be 
made.  Lvery  teacher  should  have  such  a  journal  as  yours ;  and 
if  unable  to  pay  for  it,  as  they  too  of^en  are,  their  employers 
should  see  to  it  that  they  are  supplied.  How  can  the  workmai* 
do  his  work  without  tools  ?" 

**  The  Most  and  tbe  Best.^— The  October  number  of 
The  Minnesota  Teacher  says  a  word  in  the  following  para- 
graph :  "  The  Pennsylvania  School  yournal,  with  a  very 
large  home  circulation,  probably  exceeding  by  nr  that  of  any 
other  magazine  of  its  kind  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  an  editor  fitted,  by  long  experience  and  constant  activity, 
for  his  work,  never  lowers  its  tone,  but  carries  monthly  to  its 
readers  the  most  and  the  best  reading  matter  of  any  of  the 
educationals." 

An  Exehanfl^e  says  olThe  Pennsylvania  SchoolJoumal: 
**  The  last  number  of  this  excellent  educational  monthly  is  on 
our  table  filled,  as  usual,  with  the  choicest  educational  matter. 
Its  editor  is  a  leading  man  in  educational  affairs,  and  spares  no 
pains  in  making' 7 Ar  Journal  ^v%l-c\sc&%.  We  consider  The 
Journal  m  much  a  necessity  in  the  schoolroom  as  the  text- 
book, and  we  think  every  teacher  who  would  keep  himself  in- 
formed on  the  progress  of  the  work  of  education  in  our  great 
country,  and  on  the  views  and  suggestions  of  our  best  educa- 
tors, should  be  a  subscriber  and  careful  reader  of  it." 

Four  Time*  a  Year. — ^Subscription  begin  quarterly 
with  issues  for  January,  April,  Tuly,  or  October,  as  may  be 
ordered.  When  no  time  is  nameo,  they  begin  with  the  current 
quarter  in  which  received. 

Club  Rate. — Our  club  rate  under  the  new  law,  including 
pre-payment  of  postage,  will  be  $7.00  for  FlTO  Copies ; 
Ten  Copies  or  more  at  $1.S0  per  copy. 


«i' 


'June  '75.'*— All  subscriptions  with  this  dale  fbOowiag 
the  name  on  the  mailing  slip,  expire  with  the  present  issae, 
June,  Z875.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  an  eaily  order  for  re- 
newal from  subscribers  who  wish  The  yournai  cominued,  so 
that  names  may  not  be  removed  from  the  printed  mailing  Use 

Increasing  Sul»scrlpUon  I«ist.— If  oar  snbsczib- 
ers,  in  renewing  subscription,  will  say  a  good  word  far  Tri 
Journal  to  their  fellow  Teachera  or  Directors,  we  sfaaUbe  atic 
greatly  to  increase  our  mailing  list,  and  to  extend  thefidd  of 
usefulness  which  we  cannot  but  believe  Tub  Jourmal  already 
occupies. 

Will  tbe  New  Secretary,  at  the  reorganization  of  the 
Board  in  his  district,  within  the  next  few  days,  please  call  the 
attention  of  his  fellow-members  to  the  matter  of  subscriptioa  to 
The  yournal.  It  is  furnished  to  School  Boards  at  ^x.4oper 
copy,  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  postage  prepaid,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  the  post-office  address  of  eacn  oirector.for  whoa  it  is 
thus  ordered.  For  five  copies  remit  check,  draft,  or  mooey- 
order  for  $7.00,  or  send  registered  letter. 

Renali  money,  in  amounts  of  three  dolbn  or  over,  by 
check,  money -order,  or  registered  letter.  The  fiee  in  the  hitler 
case  (8  cents)  may  be  deducted  from  amount  to  b:  remitted. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  when  desired. 

I^anrest  in  tbe  United  States.— rA#  Pemuyhamia 
School  yournal  contsiios  more  reading  matter,  and  in  greater 
variety,  than  any  other  monthly  educational  periodical  in  tbe 
United  States. 

£nd  of  VcriUime. — ^The  June  No.  (now  issued)  completes 
the  Twenty-thiraVolume.  Our  mailing  list  is  laiger  than  ever 
before,  on  June.No.  but  not  half  what  it  should  be,  or  what  we 
hope  to  see  it.  The  Twenty-lburth  Volume  will  begin  with  the 
July  No.  We  shall  try  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  profession,  and 
a  greater  power  for  good  in  the  special  field  it  occupies. 

Examination  <|ueiitlont(.— These  are  popular  with 
teachers  who  use  them  at  the  District  Institute,  and  in  their 
more  advanced  cla.s8es.  They  are  in  alt  cases  lisu  of  ques- 
tions that  have  been  used  in  examinations  by  school  officials  o< 
various  grades. 

Music  Page  Eaeb  Moalb. — Thb  Peknsylvaxia 
School  Journal  is  the  only  one  in  tbe  United  States  that  ooa- 
tains  each  month  a  song  for  the  school-room.  This  popular 
feature  will  be  continued  through  the  twenty -fourth  volume. 

Mottoes  or  Hupplements  as  Preinlnnis.-~For  a 

club  of  Three  Subscribers,  and  ^4.79,  we  will  send  One  Set 
of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  or  Twenty  Copies  of  Music- 
Page  Supplement  to  The  yournal,  as  the  person  ordering  club 
may  desire. 

Tbe  Richmond  (Ya.)  Journal  says :  We  r^ard 
The  Pennsylvania  School  yournal  as  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional periodicals  published.  It  should  be  read  by  every  school 
teacher  in  the  land." 

Write  Names  Plainly.— Will  all  persons  orderiug 
subscriptions  to  The  yournal,  please  make  the  capital  let- 
ters so  plain  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  them,  and  write  the 
body  of  the  word  in  a  legible  hand  ?  Also,  eive  in  all  cases  die 
post-office  and  county.  This  will  aid  greatly  in  securing  ac- 
curacy in  our  mailing  list. 

Remit  Money  y  in  amounts  of  Three  Dollars  or  over,by 
check,  money-order,  or  registered  letter.  The  fee  in  the  laner 
case  (8  cenUt)  may  be  deducted  from  amount  to  be  remhted. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  when  desired. 

Tblrty-flve  Knndred  Sets  of  the  Lancaster  School 
Mottoes  have  thus  far  been  printed.  They  have  been  sent 
iar  and  wide,  from  New  England  to  California,  and  fron 
Minnesota  to  Texas.  There  is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  so 
low-priced  that  teachers  think  equally  satis&ctory.  Price, 
by  mail,  #1.35.  This  advance  of  15  cents  in  price  is  made 
necessary  by  the  new  law ,  which  charees  double  postage  on  all 
miscellaneous  matter.  Three  copies  ofMusic  Page  Supplenieat 
will  be  enclosed  gratuitously  with  each  set  at  $1.25.  Addrea 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Tbe  Metbodlst  Recorder  says  of  The  Journal: 
"  We  greet  this  old-time  educational  friend  in  its  weU-manired 
individualness,  as  a  chief  influence  among  the  culturii^  powen 
of  the  state.  Among  the  educational  monthlies,  this  n  one  of 
the  most  approved  and  interesting.  Every  teacher  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ought  to  file  it  among  his  helps,  and  ite  agency  for  good 
among  fomilies  would  amply  compensate  for  its  cost." 

^'Compelled.'* — An  intelligent  director,  and  an  active 
school  officer  writes  :  *'  Teachers  should  be  compelled-ires, 
that's  the  word !— to  read  The  School  Journal,  since  ihey  can 
do  better  work  in  the  school-ioom  with  itthan^withoutit."— We 
do  not  like  the  policv  of  compulsion  in  such  matters,  but  cxx- 
tainly  the  teacher  who  reads  little  or  nothing  is  out  of  place  in 
the  school-room.  He  or  she  should  make  room  for  another 
who  reads,  and  thinks,  andgrotos.  Teachers  should  take  aa 
educational  journal,  but  their  reading  should  not  be  confined  to 
any  one  book  or  periodical.  The  field  of  literature  is  veiy 
wide,  and  here  should  the  teacher  especially  be  no  idleglcaner. 

Postaye. — Add  ten  cents  for  postage  to  your  sulocriptioo, 
making  $1.60.    The  n^w  law  makes  prepayment  necessary. 


1875] 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


X*Oo1k   Oat   for   fltoppaf^s.— J?nfrw   immediately. 

I>on't  wait  to  have  your  Tournal  stopped.  Renew  now  ! 
**  June*  '75.** — If  the  credit  on  your  mailing  shp  be  thus 
marked,  your  copy  of  The  yonrnai  will  be  discontinued  with 
the  present  issue.  Please  renew  if  you  wish  it  sent  as  before — 
remitting  zo  cents  for  prepayment  of  postage,  making  $i.6o. 

IjOoIk  tbroaipli  the  Index  to  the  83rd  volume,  and  we 
think  you  will  regard  Thb  Journal  worth  at  least  its  cost  to 
teacher,  director,  or  other  fnend  of  education. 

Cent  per  €ent.—Msy  The  youmal  not  hope  for  a 
creatly  increased  subscription  Wax  upon  the  Twenty-Fourth 
volume  ?  We  shall  try  to  give  both  Teacher  and  Director  at 
least  cent  per  cent,  upon  investment. 

••IPenny  Wiee."— Mr.  H.  L.  Atkinson,  of  Tyrone,  Blair 
county,  writes :  *'  I  am  sorrv  I  cannot  make  enclosed  list 
larger.  \t\%  '  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish'  economy  for  a 
teacher  to  do  without  The  School  yournai." 

Stottoeefor  Sebool  Dlntrleta.— The  School  Board 
has  in  some  cases  ordered  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  for 
each  school  in  the  District,  regarding  them  as  among  desirable 
school  supplies.  On  such  order  they  are  furnished  at  $1 .00  per  set. 

Mnke  Postal  Money  Orders  in  all  cases  payable  at 
Lancaster,  not  at  Harrisburg. 

^  Inereaaed  Poetnve.— During  the  last  night  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  postage  law  was  so  changed  as  to  double 
all  rates  on  miscellaneous  matter.  On  specimen  copies  of  The 
ytfumal  we  must  now  pay  three  and  four  cents.  Our  friends 
'wriung  for  specimens  will  therefore  please  eiMose  postage  for 
as  many  copies  as  they  may  desire. 

Cbanye  In  Rate— If ew  Poetafre  Iaw. 

By  the  recent  Ill-advised  change  in  the  law,  postage  has  been 
DOUBLBD  on  miscellaneous  matter,  making  it  one  cent  per 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  weigh 
twenty-four  ounces,  and  hence  must  pay^  twenty-four  cents  pos- 
loige,  nearly  one-fourth  the  price  at  which  they  are  advertised. 
They  will  hereaftef  be  sent  by  mail  at  ^i.as  per  set,  by  ex- 
press at  tt  .00  per  set,  or  a  dozen  sets  by  express  at  ^zo.  Thrbb 
copies  of  Music  Page  Supplementwillhercafterbe  enclosed  with 
each  set  of  Mottoes,  mailed  so  that  the  teacher  may  receive  /ttU 
tMUme  upon  his  remittance.  Also,  The  Music  Page  Supplement 
(postage  now  accents  for  20  copies)  will  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
$i..9o  instead <if$x. CO fhr  ^  copies,  as  heretofore.  Address 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Some  PolnUi.— The  La  Fayette  Monthly  for  March, 
1875,  says  :  '*  The  Pennsylvania  School  yonrnai  for  March  is 
on  our  table.  As  usual  it  is  full  of  good  thinn  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  taught.  Peansylvanians  ought  to  oe  proud  of  it, 
and  we  wonder  any  teacher  would  do  without  it  for  many  times 
its  price.  If  we  were  a  superintendent  we  wuuld  not  grant  any 
one  a  certificate  until  he  subscribed  for  it ;  if  we  were  a  direc- 
tor, only  readers  of  it  would  receive  schools ;  if  we  were  a 
teacher,  we  would  invite  every  parent  to  procure  it." 

In  eloelny  an  article  on  Home  Education,  the  Canons- 
burg  Herald  sajyrs :  **  We  have  been  led  into  saving  this 
mucn  on  this  important  topic  from  a  paragrapn  in  the 
last  number  of  Tne  Pennsylvania  School  youmal:  and  we 
earnestly  wish  this  periodical  were  read  in  every  home  where 
there  are  children,  not  only  in  our  own  commonwealth  but  all 
over  this  broad  land.  So  nobly  is  it  doing  battle  for  ail  that  is 
good,  and  pure,  and  true." 

SniMerf  ptton. — Our  terms  of  subscnption  are  $x.6o  per 
year.  To  Teachers  and  others  ordering  sul>scription  through 
their  Superintendents,  or  subscribing  at  their  County  Institutes, 
or  in  cluos  of  ten  or  more,  ^z.35  per  copy.  To  clubs  of  five  or 
more,  $1.40  per  copy.  Postage  prepaid.  We  shall  be  gratefitl 
if  Superintendents,  Teachers,  or  Directors  who  think  this 
magazine  worthy  of  the  profession,  will  interest  themselves  in 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  in  their  localities. 

1874.—Bnpplemeilt  No.  8  contains  fourteen  songs 
and  hymns  rtrith  music  as  fdllows :  Welcome  to  Morning,  I'm  a 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley,  Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling ;  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy.  Lord  God  Almighty;  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine; 
Babv-Bye,  Here's  a  Fly;  JoHy  Old  St.  Nicholas ;  Sweet  Hour 
of  Prayer ;  Home,  Sweet  nome;  The  Fairy  Boy  ;  Thouehts  of 
Home  (chant),  and  the  Sweet  By-and-By.  The  following 
school  sonffs  are  also  given  without  the  music :  There's  Music 
in  the  Air  :  Jerusalem  the  Golden ;  Work,  for  the  Night  Is  Com- 
ine;  Silently  Falling  Snow:  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall; 
when  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again  ;  What  is  Home  Without 
a  Mother  ?  The  Sabre  Song :  Safe  Within  the  Vail ;  Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee :  N^t'onal  Hymn ;  Jewels  ;  When  the  Mists 
Have  Rolled  Away ;  Fair  as  the  Momine ;  Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean  ;  Bonnie  Ciiariie ;  What  I  Love  and  Hate,  John 
Brown  ;  and  Swinging  'neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree. 

'The  music  found  in  each  of  these  issues ^  if  bought  separately, 
%muld  cost  as  much  as  a  year's  subscription  to  '/he  youmal. 
Teachers  desiring,  for  use  of  pupils,  copies  of  either  of  these 
Supplements 


rates :     1  copy 


,    may  order  same^  postage  paid,  at  the  following 
>y ,  10  cents ;  3  copies,  25  cents ;  8  copies,  60  cents ; 


ao  copies,  $z.2o,  postage  prepaid. 

49-To  avoid  mistake  in  ordering  or  sending  them  it  will  be 
well  to  name  one  Of  tbe  SOnare  with  music  in  the  Supple- 
mcDi  desired.    Address      J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
SUMMER   INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE, 

vox  TBACHBK9  AND    OTHSK  ADULTS. 

CHEMIflTRT.— In  general  chemistry,  qualitative  analy- 
sis, quantitative  analysis,  or  mineralogy,  from  July  8  to  August 
xo.  Fee,  $»$,  Address  inquiries  and  applicatioiui  to  Pro?.  J. 
P.  CooKB,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  before  June  x. 

BOTANT.—In  phaenogamic  bouny,  by  Asst.  Prof.  G. 
L.  Goodale,  from  July  8  to  Aug.  19.  In  cryptogamic  botany, 
by  Asst.  Prof.  W.  G.  Fariow,  •rom  July  8  to  Aug.  19.  The  first 
course  at  the  botanical  laboratory,  Cambridge ;  the  second  at 
some  place  on  the  seashore.  Fee  for  each  course,  $a.s-  Ad- 
dress Prof.  Goodale  and  Prof.  Fariow,  at  the  Bounic  Garden, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  before  June  z. 

OSOIiOCIT.— At  a  camp  near  Cumberland  Gap,  Ky., 
from  July  z  to  September  z.  Tee,  |so.  including  the  use  of 
camp  fixtures.  Address  Professor  N.  S.  Shalkr,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  before  June  z.  4.3 

Mr.  G.  I>.  Aekerly,  Secretary.  Union  Citv,  Erie  go., 
orders  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  Mottoes  for  each  of  tne  schools  ot 
his  district.  He  writes  as  follows:  "I  think  you  should  call 
the  attention  of  all  school  boards  to  these  silent  monitors. 
Where  I  attended  a  district  school  nineteen  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  but  wads  of  paper  to  hide  the  bare  walls — ^wads 
chewed  andthrown  there  by  mischievous  boys.  I  well  remem- 
ber now  the  exact  position  of  almost  every  wad  I  Had  each 
one  been  a  motto,  I  can  easily  imagine  how  they  would  stare 
me  in  the  figice  now  whenever  1  bring  to  mind  the  old  school- 
room. The  Lord's  Prayer  in  large  type  on  the  walb  of  our 
school-rooms  is  certainly  a  grand  idea. 

PEIRGE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SUBFACE. 

For  making  Blackboards  on  Wall,  Board  or  other 
material. 

MiLLSitsvxLi.B,  Sept.  39.  t873. 
"We  have  used  Peirce's  Blackboard  Surface  in  the  Sute 
Normal  School  at  Millersville  for  several  years,  (since  1863,) 
and  after  testing  it  thoroughly,  are  enabled  to  give  it  our  un- 
ouali/ied  endorsement,  ft  is  in  my  opinion,  the  best  Black- 
Doara  Surfoce  in  the  country. 

Edward  Brooks,  Prineipal. 
State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 
Inquire'  for  it  at  your  nearest  Booksellers.     Manu* 
factured  only  by 

I.  NEWTON  PEIRCE, 
10-12  148  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Speelal. — We  will  send  The  youmal  {^^fSa  volume — from 
Julv,  t875,  to  June.  z876;frbb  to  any  teacher  who  shall  obtain 
and  forward  the  subscription  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  his 
district  (if  new  names),  with  97.00,  club  rate  of  subscription. 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  a6th  Winter  Session  will  open  October  7th,  1875,  in  the 
elegant  and  commodioas  new  College  Building.  Clinical  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  Woman's  Hospital,  ana  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Wills,  and  Orthopaedic  Hospitals.  Spring  course  of 
Lectures,  practical  demonstrations,  and  Winter  Quuxes  are  free 
to  all  the  matriculants. 

Address,        RACHEL  L.  BODLEY,  A.  M.,  Dean, 
1X-3  North  Cdlege  avenue  and  ant  st. ,  Phila. 

**Fellow  Feeltnip.**— Mr.  Edwin  Francis,  principal  o> 
schools,  Carbondale,  Luzerne  county,  sending  list  of  nine  sub- 
scribers, a  short  time  since,  writes  :  "  In  giving  you  once  more 
this  expression  of  our  loyalty  to  The  youmal ^  we  feel  like  say- 
ing, that  we  do  It  not  because  it  is  common  among  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  to  exercise  themselves  greatly  about  its 
circulation,  but  because  we  feel  it  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  few  other  school  journals 
that  we  have  tried  are  too  far  out  of  the  teacher's  track  to  be 
of  much  service. to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and 
too  destitute  of  that  professional  *  fellow-feeling,'  so  strongly 
characteristic  of  The  youmal^  to  give  him  much  interest  in 
what  they  have  to  say.  The  youmal  thus  becomes,  in  a 
measure,  essential  to  every  person  who  believes  that  an  educa- 
tional magazine  should  go  along  with  the  teacher  into  the 
school-room,  and  by  its  words  of  knowledge,  comfort  and  cheer, 
understandlngly  help  him  in  the  laborious  work  of  his  life." 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Qum, 


A  LIVE  MAGAZINE  FOR  LIVE  TEACHERS. 


TH£ 


Hti0ttHllaackr8j[0tttljIg 


Edited  by  Prof.  J.  MAHONY. 
Late  Editor  of  the  ''Chicago  Tbachkr/* 


Extraet/rom  EditoruU  Pro^tcius. 

"The  Monthly  will  have  strong  convic- 
tions on  the  following  named  measures,  and 
will  express  the  same  in  language  never  faint 
nor  equivocal :  In  favor  of  State  Colleges 
and  a  National  University ;  in  favor  of  Vil- 
lage High  Schools  and  city  Academies  \  in 
favor  of  Secular  Schools  as  far  as  such  schools 
are  practicable ;  in  favor  of  the  co-Educa- 
,  tion  of  the  sexes ;  in  favor  of  tlie  Highest 
education  of  women ;  in  favor  of  raising  the 
scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  of 
teachers ;  in  favor  of  professional  training 
for  teachers,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but  in 
addition  to,  a  liberal  education ;  in  favor  of 
higher  salaries  for  teachers,  which  said  high- 
er qualifications  will  necessarily  command  ; 
in  favor  of  permanency  of  teachers  in  their 
positions;  in  favor  of  the  examination  of 
teachers  by  members  of  their  own  profes- 
sion ;  in  favor  of  a  system  of  State  Exami- 
nation, Inspection,  and  Comparison  of 
schools;  in  favor  of  the  government  of  schools 
without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment — the 
rod  to  be  voluntarily  discarded  by  the  teach- 
er, whether  its  use  be  forbidden  by  school 
officers  or  not ;  in  favor,  in  short,  of  partial 
educational  reform  and  complete  educational 
refinement." 


The   Contents  of  each  number  of   the 
Monthly  will  be  as  follows : 


1.  CONTHZBXrrEnd   AXmCZiSSp  by  the  best 
Professional  Talent  the  Country  affords. 

2.  EDZTOX^ZAZh— Pithy  essays  upon  current  educa*' 
tionai  topics. 

3.  BOOS  2TOTZCES.— Critical  and  independent. 

4.  KOTBS  AND  COMMEZTTS.    ~ Wit  and  wis < 
dom  in  short  paragraphs. 

B.  STORTCOZUTSR.— To  be  read  aloud  to  the  young 
folks. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM. 

POSTAGE  PREPAID. 
Sample  copy,  Ten  cents.  First  number  bears 
date  November,  1874.  Subscriptions  may  commence 
at  any  time.  Bacic  numbers  supplied.  Premiums 
for  clubs  and  "club  rates",  with  other  periodicals  for 
individuals,  given  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO* 


Do  You  Read  an  Edncatioiial  Joanial  P—TUi 
is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  Teacher  at  his 
Examination  by  the  County  Superintendent.  It  ii 
believed  that  every  teacher  would  be  better  fitted  far 
his  work  were  he  a  regular  reader  of  this  periodical 
which  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as  mou 
other  educational  journals  on  its  excbinge  list  Di- 
rectors, also,  may  fairly  be  asked  the  cbove  qaestioa 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools  under  their  care.  The? 
need  the  information  concerning  school  matters  whidi 
it  contains,  and  the  schools  in  all  piarts  of  the  State 
would  be  benefited  by  ihe  more  general  snbscxiplin 
cf  Directors,  as  well  as  Teachers. 

Teaohepg  and  Students 

Can  make  good  wages  during  the  summer  vacation  by  ttkiag  aa 
agency  for  The  Home  IPVrldif,  One  of  the  best  and  cmbaf- 
EST  Literary  and  Family  Papen  puUished.    Stud  sUmpfer 
t^ecimtn*  and/uU  partieulart. 
Address,      • 

HOME  WEEKLT9 

BOX  694,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[We  insert  the  following  advertisement  to  dose  accoiioL } 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO. 
conduct  an  Agency  for  the  reception  of  adYeitisc- 
ments  for  American  newspapers — the  most  complex 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Six  thou- 
sand newspapers  are  kept  regularly  on  file,  open  to 
inspection  by  customers.  Every  advertisement  is 
taken  at  the  home  price  of  the  paper,  without  any 
additional  charge  or  commission.  An  advertiser,  in 
dealing  with  the  Agency,  is  saved  trouble  and  cor- 
respondence, making  one  contract  instead  of  a  dozen, 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand.  A  book,  containing  lai]ge 
lists  of  papers,  circulations,  with  some  information 
about  prices,  is  sent  to  any  address  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Persons  wishing  to  make  contracts  for  sriver- 
tising  in  any  town,  city,  county,  state  or  territoiy  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  portion  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  may  send  a  concise  statement  of  what  they 
want,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  advertisement,  and 
receive  information  which  will  enable  them  to  de- 
cide whether  to  increase  or  reduce  the  order.  For 
siv:h  information  there  is  no  charge.  Orders  are 
taken  for  a  single  paper,  as  well  as  for  a  list ;  for  a 
single  dollar  as  readiiy  as  for  a  larger  sum.  Office 
(Times  Building),  41  Park  Row,  New  York.    3-3 

Give  Former  Address,  as  well  as  that  to  which  Vu 
youmal  is  to  be  sent,  when  change  of  address  is  ordered.  This 
must  be  done  to  insure  change  as  desired. 

fl^"  "Write  to  ^Tilsoa, 
Hlalcle  A  Co^  137  "Wat 
aut  St.,   Oinnlirnati,   28 


Scad  st,  IToTKr  ITorlB,  fbr 
desoriptiTre  oiroulax  axxd 
price-list    of    Sarvey's 


maory  Speller,  jvust  pub- 
lished. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Splendidly  illustrated,  and  beaatifully  printed  on 
fine  tinted  paper.  Price,  93 -«  per  Tolume.  Mailed, 
post-paid,  to  anjr  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Age  of  Fable;  or. 

Beauties  of  Mythology. 


The  Age  of  Chivalry ;  or. 

Legends  of  King  Arthur. 


Legends  of  Charlemagne;  or, 

Sdmanee  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


BY  THOMAS  BULFINCH. 


Published  by  S.  W.  TILTON  ft  CO.,  BoBton. 

We  have  read  (hese  three  volumes  by  Mr.  BulRnch 
with  the  liveliest  satisTaction,  and  can  recommend 
them  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the  stories,  but  as 
books  of  constant  reference  in  the  school-room,  in  the 
family,  and  to  every  one  at  all  interested  in  the  study 
of  English,  literature.  Teachers  especially  will  lind 
them  of  the  greatest  value  in  explaining  and  illustrat- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  best  authors. 
Supl.  B.  F.  Tweed,  Charlesloivn,  Mass. 

"      A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,        ■' 

"       A.  P«riBh,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"      Oeo.  P.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"      Jaa.  MacAliater,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Prof.  M.  C.  Kiraber,  Wilmington  Col,,  Ohio. 
Rev.  Philllpa.BrO0ks,Masi.  Board  of  Education. 
A.J.  Pbippa,  Gen'l  Agent  Mass.  Board  of  Education. 

Boy«  and  girls  who  are  reading  the  anrient  classics 
need  to  have  "  The  Age  of  Fable  "  constantly  within 
their  reach,  and  all  three  boolts  are  necessary  lo  young 
readers  of  modem  Isteralure.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  books  is,  that  one  is  tempted  to  read  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  particular  story  he  is  looking  for, 
even,  perbap*,  to  read  the  book  through.  Of  course, 
we  are  all  glad  to  have  boys  and  girls  tempted  in  that 
way.  In  our  public  schools,  where  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  a  part  of  the  work,  these  t>ooks  would 
be  of  very  great  use.  If  not  allowed  as  text-books, 
they  should  be  furnished  as  books  of  reference  for  the 
teacher's  desk,  so  that  the  scholars  might  have  lre« 
access  to  them  at  all  times.       E.  P.  SEAVER, 

Htad  Master  EngliiA  Nigh  StAeel,  Baslen. 
We  most  heartily  concur  in  Phof.  Seaver's  view ; 
Eldridge  Smith,  Head  Master  Uorchesler  High 
School.  Caleb  Emery,  Head  Master  Charlestown 
High  School.  S.  M.  Weston,  Head  Master  Rox- 
bury  High  School.  Ed.  W.  Howe,  Head  Master 
West  Roxbury  High  School. 

John  W.  Perkins,  Head  Master  Salem  High  School. 
l>.  A.  Wheelock,  Principal  of  Rice  School,  Boston. 
R.  C.  Metcalf,  "         "  Adams    "         ■• 

Ed.  T.  Home,  "        "  Harris     "  " 

L.M.  Chase,  "       "Dudley   "         " 

Special  terms  for  introduction.     Descriptive  circu- 
lars free  by  mail  on  application  to  publishers. 

a  VT.  TXCTON  at  CO.,  Bertoa. 


(        I 


Kiddle  ud  Schem's 

Cfcloptedla 

of  Education 

will  be  published  by  E  Stitetr. 
iwianm  to  i    irnoni  ParUcnlar  atUatton  Is  in. 

EdnoiUoMl  PnbUcitlona.     Sertet,  UufHantt  Fnndk 

■    ■  ""     "         '-"■      'Serir*,  and    RaffalTi   Oer. 

tnan  Itfadefm,  thn  eaetiitnet  of  which  Is  sienAlIy  iLttQsted 
b;  their  etlmtine  intrtkliielisii  [wlthDiit  the  aid  of  any 
Agsnta)  Into  the  PabUo  Bchooll  of  New  York,  UUwsukee, 
GhkagD,  Olevaland,  Dafton,  Hartford,  Bochestar,  snd  over 
m  other  eitlea— alio  tsDouariBo'tana'  Knadera,  Reflair* 
ArUliriHrlla,  Schadlar's  Qlaba  and  BtlUf  Mapt,  and  to 
Xhlrd/irgaTttH  LUemhim  and  Xlndarjfarlm  Oiftt.  — 
ewman  Book*  a  apedaltf.  I«rge  itoek  on  hand.    Cate- 

E.Stetger, 

22  A  34  FranUort  Str.,  New  York. 


Teacher's  National  Bureau.. 

ORGANIZED  1871- 

1.  To  assist  School  Officers  and  others  in  se-  ■ 
curing  the  services  of  experienced  teachers. 

2.  To  represent  well-qualijiedteachers  want- 
ing positions,  and  inake  engagements  for 
InsHtate  Instructors. 

The  BUREAU  furnishes  teachers  for  schools  op 

On  the  Register  of  Applicants  are  the  names  of 
ExPEKiENCED  Teacheks,  who  have  been  educated 
at  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the.country,  tfir// 
qualified  for  positions  in  High  Schools,  Grammar 
Schools,  Saminaries,  Academies,  Normal  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

Persons  desiring  gi>ed  itachrri  will  find  the  B\i- 
H^JM  prompt  istA  rtliaili.     No  charge  for  assist- 
ance given  those  applying  for  teachers- 
Teachers  wanting  positions  for  next  session  should 
send  stamp  for  our  Teachers'  Application  Blakk. 
For  circ a lars, containing  further  information,  refer- 
ences, testimony  of  prominent  educators,  etc.. 
Address,  io-j, 

Ts&eharB'  National  Boivaa, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


alioMl 


LEBANON,  'WARREN  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

INSTITUTE  OF  SIX  W^EEKS, 

COlIMEITCIira  JUL7  ISth,  1875. 


THE  fact  that  the  brief  time  afforded  in  County  Institutes  renders  them  almost  usele^ 
for  the  TllOrOUgll  Study  of  any  branch  is  obvious ;  and  the  fact  that  a  succession 
of  lectures  by  the  most  able  lecturers,  without  earnest  study,  can  never  give  those  that 
merely  listen  any  definite  or  thorough  knowledge  on  any  subject,  is  now  generally  under- 
stood by  the  multitudes  of  teachers  who  have  been  thus  victimized.  Hence,  .these  short 
County  Institutes  are  more  and  more  complained  of,  as  very  expensive  and  almost  useless, 
promising  much,  and  accomplishing  little,  but  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  those  jv^ho  orig- 
inate them.  The  expression  of  this  state  of  feeling,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
has  induced  me  to  make  more  extensive  arrangements  every  year  to  accommodate  those 
teachers,  who,  during  their  vacation,  wish  to  study  ^^  MViOV  ^^^y  of  the  common 
branches  thoroughly,  and  to  obtain  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

Opportunity  will  also  be  given  to  study  many  of  the  higher  branches  with  facilities  that 
no  other  Institution  in  the  West  affords,  so  far  as  I  know. 


COMMON    BRANCHES. 


Two  classee  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  of  different  grades,  will  be  auBtained,  to  meet  the  wants  of  sU. 
The  higher  class  will  give  a  thorough  review  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  both  syntax  and  analysis. 

A  new  and  beautifUl  method  of  analysis  in  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  will  be  substituted  for  the  fluctu- 
ating, unsatisfactory  methods  given  in  the  books,  and  used  in  nearly  all  schools  and  institutes.  The  new 
analysis  is  adapted  to  all  grades  of  problems,  and  renders  the  study  exciting  and  thorough. 

The  same  method  of  analysis,  with  suitable  modifications,  is  introduced  into  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIO, 
and  the  study  is  thus  transformed  from  the  dull,  repulsive  working  of  examples  according  to  rules,  withstei^ 
eotyped  explanations,  into  a  clear  and  interesting  analysis,  applicable  at  once  to  every  kind  of  scientific  pro- 
blem and  business  transaction,  freeing  the  student  from  stupid  book  rules,  by  giving  him  in  school  what  the 
most  successful  business  men  acquire  out  of  school,  an  insight  into  relations. 

The  change  is  such  that  even  those  who  think  themselves  naturally  dull  in  arithmetic  become  interested, 
and  overcome  their  antipathy  to  this  study.  Three  classes  of  different  grades  will  be  sustained  in  Written 
Arithmetic. 

GEOGRAPHT  Is  taught  by  a  variety  of  devices  and  expedients,  novel  and  effective,  embracing  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Guyot  method,  so  extensively  and  ably  set  forth  by  the  Oswego  teachers,  and  other  methods 
of  greater  value.    MAP  DRAWING,  by  the  best  method,  receives  special  attention. 

ELOCUTION,  as  a  branch,  will  be  so  managed  as  not  only  to  give  vocal  culture,  but  a  thorough  drill  to 
the  elementary  sounds,  by  an  attractive  and  exciting  method  of  training  a  class  or  a  school,  in  orthographic 
parsing  of  the  phonic  and  written  elements  of  words.  •  The  best  methods  of  teaching  spelling  will  receive  at- 
tention. 

TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET.    The  method  adopted  here,  in  which  our  pupil-teachers  are  trained,  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  the  word  method,  the  objbct-lesson  method,  and  the  phonic  method,  and 
'Converts  the  labor  of  teaching  a-b-c  classes  into  a  pleasure  for  the  teacher  and  pupils.    It  saves  from  on^ 
half  to  four-fifths  of  the  time  necessary  to  make  good  readers  by  any  other  method. 

DRAWING  and  PENMANSHIP  will  each  be  taught  in  a  course  of  twenty  lessons,  with  special  design  of 
•enabling  teachers  to  use  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches  in  their  schools. 


National  Normal  School, 


HIGHER  BRANCHES. 


One  LATIN  CLASS  will  be  sustained  In  Caesar ;  and  one,  beginning. 

BOTANY  and  ZOOLOGY  will  be  taught  in  a  series  of  daily  drills,  with  the  design  of  giving  teachers  the 
ability  of  using  them  as  exercises  of  great  interest  in  object  Illustration,  and  as  a  class  of  exercises  that  will 
be  worth  more  than  all  conceivable  penalties  in  securing  regular  and  prompt  attendance  of  all  grades  of  pupils. 

An  experimental  class  in  CHEMISTRY  and  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  wUl  have  daily  use  of  an  exten- 
sive apparatus,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  most  pleasing  and  brilliant  experiments  in  these  sciences  will  be 
performed  and  explained  by  the  students. 

A  rare  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  practical  study  of  GEOLOGY  and  MINER ALOGY,  both  by  class- 
room exercises  and  daily  excursions  over  the  Lebanon  group  of  the  Old  Silurian.  No  other  locality  will  com- 
pare with  this  for  these  studies.  Students  often  collect  good  cabinets  of  minerals  and  fossils  in  this  course  of 
six  weeks,  and  thus  make  a  reliable  basis  for  a  thorough  and  general  knowledge  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
Without  such  basis  in  the  study  of  nature  all  book  recitations  and  lectures  given  even  in  connection  with  ex- 
tensive cabinets  are  comparatively  useless. 

A  thorough  and  practical  system  of  teaching  PHYSIOLOGY  will  be  developed  by  the  use  of  a  French 
manikin  aiKl  skeleton ;  also  of  charts,  models,  and  other  facilities. 

Three  classes  of  different  grades,  will  be  sustained  in  ALGEBRA. 

The  class  in  SURVEYING  will  have  daily  practice,  In  the  field,  with  requisite  instruments.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  a  person  have  a  knowlegde  of  arithmetic  to  enter  this  class.  Former  classes,  during  the  term 
of  six  weeks,  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  surveying  as  enabled  them  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of 
county  surveyors,  with  accuracy  and  dtepatch. 

An  additional  class  in  ENGINEERING  will  be  oi^ganized,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  mastered  Ge- 
ometry and  Trigonometry.  A  transit,  leveling  instrument,  and  theodolite  will  be  used  by  the  different  sec- 
tions of  this  class.     • 

A  class  in  BOOK-KEEPING  will  be  organized,  which,  in  connection  with  the  classes  in  Commercial  Arith- 
metic and  Penmanship,  will  give  the  pupu  a  good  knowledge  of  ordinary  Double- Entry  Book-keeping,  and 
the  ability  to  manage  a  set  of  books  in  any  onlinary  retail  or  wholesale  business.  The  time  of  the  pupil  must 
necessarily  be  given  entirely  to  these  three  branches  in  order  to  accomplish  such  a  work  for  himself  in  six 
weeks. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  by  the  Principal  to  the  ART  OF  TEACHING,  and  to  such  methods  of  con- 
ducting recitations  as  will  not  only  secure  earnest  attention  during  the  recitation,  but  will  inspire  every  pupil 
with  enthusiasm  to  prepare  for  the  next.  Thus  the  entire  feeling  of  a  school  is  changed  from  reluctant  force- 
work  in  study  and  order,  to  that  of  cheerf^  and  eager  effort  to  excel  in  the  mastery  of  subjects,  and  in  the 
lessons  and  duties  assigned. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT,  by  these  and  other  corresponding  arrangements,  is  changed  from  watching ' 
scolding,  and  punishing  lazy  and  shirking  pupils — a  work  as  euiausting  and  degrading  to  the  teacher  as  it  i 
odious  and  depraving  to  the  pupil — into  that  of  inspiring  and  guiding  energetic  and  ambitious  students  in 
their  eager  efforts  to  acquit  themselves  well  in  their  school  work. 

The  teacher  is  thus  changed  from  a  supicious,  exacting  tyrant,  whose  demands  It  is  honorable  to  evade' 
into  a  respected  and  trusted  friend,  with  whose  wishes  it  is  a  pleasure  to  comply. 

Great  numbers  of  teachers  who  have  adopted  these  Normal  Methods  of  class  and  school  management,  have 
afterward  reported  that  teachix^  became  a  new  business,  as  pleasant  and  exciting  as  it  was  before  vexatious 
and  exhausting. 


GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 


In  consequence  of  the  superior  facilities  afforded  at  the  Normal  Institute,  in  connection  with  the  National 
Normal  School,  the  number  In  attendance  has  increased  at  every  successive  Institute.  Our  sessions  are  as 
loBg  as  elsewhere,  our  apparatus  more  complete,  and  the  range  of  branches  much  larger  than  at  any  other 
Normal  Institute  or  Normal  School  yet  oi^anized  in  the  Nation.  All  who  wish  to  study  any  of  the  branches 
in  the  programme,  will  have  opportunity  to  attend  regular  recitations  ;  while  those  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Institute  for  its  general  advantages,  for  rest,  recreation,  and  social  ex^oyment,  will  find  suitable  arrange- 
ments and  ample  opportunity  for  such  purpose. 

The  entire  corps  of  teachers  for  the  long  sessions  will  be  engaged  during  the  short  session,  this  year. 

Tuition,  per  week,  $1.00,  payable  in  advance,  fh>m  the  time  of  entering  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

Table  board,  per  week,  from  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

Rent  of  plainly  furnished  room,  per  week,  40  cts.  to  60  cts. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  ;  the  "Professional  History"  contained  gives  many  of  the  improved  methods  of  class 
management  practiced  here,  and  not  elsewhere. 

ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

Principal. 


jkifivou  11  uflMiiPnr. 


TW^O  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  who  are  contemplating  a  change  of  their  test-boeks  on 

are  earnestly  requested  to  WAIT  till  they  can  examine 

BUTLER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

Which  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
READY  JULY  1st. 

It  will  contain  nearly  350  pages,  with  maps,  and  will  be  fully  illustrated,  beautifully  printed 
on  fine  paper  (from  large,  clear,  new  type),  and  substantially  bound.  Retail  price  $1.50.  A  speci- 
men copy  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  school  authorities  for  escaminaUan  tvUh  a  view  to 
ifUroductiant  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.    Specimen  sheets  sent  Free. 


■•-•*- 


All  teachers  usins  Bingham's  I*atin  Series  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 


LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

Will  be  READY  AUGUST  1st, 

and  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  series  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond 
with  us,  (sending  Catalogues  of  the  Institutions  with  which  they  are  connected)  when  full 
information  as  to  its  merits  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 


<  *  •  » » 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


MitehelVs  New  Series  of  Geographies, 

MitchelVs  New  Outline  Maps, 

Bingham's  Latin  Series, 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Histories, 

The  New  American  Readers  &  Spellers, 

The  Etymological  Reader, 


Ojtford's  Speakers,  Junior  &  Senior, 
Sargent's  School  Etymology, 
The  Scholar^ s  Companion, 
Coppee's  Logic,    Cqppee's  Rhetoric, 
Smith's  Granwiar, 
Tenney's  Geology. 


J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO,  Publishers, 

No.  728  Chestnut  Street, 

PHTfiADKTiPHIA,  PA* 

A.  E.  E7STEE,  HaiTis1)iLrg,  Fa. 


Tax  AlCSBIOAXr  bbyzsss  bditioit 

OF 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYLOPvEDIA. 

I  AT   BEDVCKD   PBICEfl* 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  nNIYERAL  KHOWLEDeE  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

WITH  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

lUustVated   with  about  FOUR  THOUSAND  ENGRAVINGS   AND  FORTY  MAPS,  together  with  a 
Series  of  from  EIGHTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  ELEGANTLY  ENGRAVED  PLATES— Illustra- 
tive of  the  Subjects  of  Natural  History — now  for  the  first  time  appearing  in  the  work. 

Comptete  in  80  Farts,  making  10  Vols,  of  832  Pages  each. 

The  Publishers  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  especial  care  has  been  taken  during 
the  recent  thorough  revision  of  the  American  Edition  to  edit  it  with  a  view  to  the  wants 
of  AMERICAN  readers. 


NEW  LIST  OF  PRICES. 

Price  per  Part  reduced  from  60  cents  to  45  cents ;  or  per  Set  in  Parts,  reduced 

from  $48.00  to  $36.00. 

Extra  Qoth,  Bevded  Boards       ...  reduced  from  I5.50  per  vol.  to|4.oo  per  vol. 
•      Library  Sheep,  Marble  Edges          .           .          -  "         "        d.oo       "       "    4-75     " 

Half  Turkey,  Plain,  Sprinkled  Edgea     -  -  .    "         *«        6.50       "       "5  5©     " 

«'        •*        Extra,  Marbled  Edges  -  -  "         "        7.00       "       *'    6.25     " 

'«       "        Roxburgh.  Gilt  Top       -  -  -        "        "        7.00       "       "    6.25     " 


"        Calf,  Gilt,  Marbfed  Edges  -  -  .     "         "        7.50       "       *«    6.50 

Russia,  Red  Edges    ----""        8.00       "       "    7.00 

Full  Turkey  Antique,  Gnt  Edges  -  -  .     «        «        9.50      "       "    i.^o 


ATTENTION  IS  ALSO  INVITED  TO 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION,  REVISED. 

Complete  in  58  Parts  of  144  Pag6s  each.    Illustrated  with  about  FOUR  THOUSAND  EN- 
GRAVINGS.    This  Edition  contains  the  complete  Revised  Text  of  the  Work, 
and  is  hound  in  5  Vols.    Price  per  Part,  40  cents ;  or  per 
Set,  in  Parts,  $23.20.    Price  per  Set,  bound  in 
Library  Style,  $3125;  in  Half 
Turkey,  $37.50. 


COMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  WORK. 


From  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.»  L.L..D., 

Zo//  Prendtni  Amhtrst  College. 

"  I  have  looked  the  work  over  as  attentivelv  as  my  time  would 
allow,  and  it  appears  to  me  well  adapted  to  tne  objects  in  view. 
Judging  from  those  articles  on  which  I  feel  most  Qualified  to  give 
an  opinion,  the  work  seems  to  me  to  be  prepared  by  men  tnor- 
ouehly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  about  which  they  write ; 
and  the  whole  work  must  prove  a  cheap  and  invaluable  source 
of  information  to  almost  every  class  of  the  community." 


From  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.D.,  D.D., 
Chancellor  of  The  University  0/ Nashtnlle. 


FBOM  BfiV.  JOS.  P.  TEOlCPSOIf,  D.Dm 

Paetor  0/  The  Tabernacle  Church,  N.  V. 

**  I  have  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  care  the  numbers  oi 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  It  strikes  me  very  &vorably  in  con- 
trast  with  any  previous  attempt  to  provide  such  a  work  for  gen- 
eral  circulation.  Upon  several  topics  wherein  I  have  compared 
the  two,  I  find  it  more  full  and  thorough  than  the  New  Ameri- 
can  Cyclopaedia." 

FBOK  HOH.  0EO.  BAHOROFT,  I1L.D. 

"  The  work  happily  avoids  superficiality  without  becoming 
cumbersomely  scientific.  The  neatness  of  its  typography  is 
much  to  be  commended ;  the  wood-cuts  are  very  instructive, 
and  the  maps  are  an  important  addition,  I  shall  certainly  keep 
it  at  hand  as  a  most  convenient  and  valuable  book  of  reference. 


"  It  is  indeed  just  what  it  proposes  to  be— a  People's  Die-  PBOM  WILLIAIC  0,  BBTAHT. 

tionary  of  Universal  Knowledge.     Its  convenient  size,  vast        ""»'»-  «  ^  -  «-- -'  -'■  — '- 

amount  of  matter  and  exceedingly  low  price  are  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  very  many  profession- 
al students  and  others  whose  meagre  purses  have  hitherto 
debarred  them  from  the  possession  of  that  indispensable  literary 
u>ol — ^a  good  encydopveaia." 


"  It  is  just  such  a  book  of  reference  as  every  man  has  occa- 
sion for.  The  different  articles  have  the  appearance  of  being 
furnished  by  writers  possessing  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat ;  they  are  as  free  from  abstruse- 
nessas  may  be,  consistently  with  scientific  exactness,  and,  with- 
out being  meagre,  they  are  admirably  concise." 


,For  sale  by  BookseUers  generaUy^  or  wiU  he  sent  Free  of  Expense  upoii 
receipt  of  the  price,  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  d  CO,.  Publishers,  Phila, 


Tlie  Spiciest  of  tiie  SduoatLonals  I 


AND  THE   CHEAPEST  1 1 


The  ITational  Teaohers'  Monthly. 

Oonduoted  yy  Prof.  J.  ICABONT,  late  editor  of ''  The  Ohioafifo  Teadier." 

Subsoription,  OITS  DOLLAB  per  anntim.  VTiHi  FeuisylTaiua 

Soliool  Journal,  $2-26.   Sample  Copy  10  oents*   Publislied 

%7  ▲.  8.  BAEZISS  8b  Co.,  who  also  an&ou&oe 

The  New  National  Series. 


MESSRS.  A.  S.  BARNES  ft  CO.  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the  completion  of  their  new  or 
supplementary  Series  of  Text-Books,  embracing  the  choicest  recent  works  on  every  subject  puisued 
in  our  schools. 

They  are  the  only  publishers  in  this  country,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world,  who  can  offer  to  their  patrons,  for  seiectioa, 
TWO  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  possessing  incontestable  merits, 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  elder,  or  "STANDARD  COURSE."  is  composed  of  such  works  as  Oavies'  Mathematics.  McNaliy's  . 
Geography,  Parker  and  Watson's  Readers,  Willard's  History ;  Peck,  Porter,  Jarvis,  Wood,  and  others  in  the  Sciences,  en: 
All  of  tnese  have  been  recently  revised  or  re-written,  so  as  to  be  fully  up  to  the  most  exacting  modem  demand,  and  are  sold  to 
the  extent  of  many  hundred  thousands  of  volumes  annually,  with  the  undiminished  approbation  of  the  public. 

The  NEW  SERIES  finds  its  raiscn  cTetre  largely  in  the  demand  for  "  brief"  text-books  forced  upon  us  by  the  crovded 
courses  of  instruction  which  now  prevail .  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  limit  of  concession  here,  in  tkt  interest  oftdueU^ 
and  our  books  have  not  accordingly  been  reduced  to  the  minimum^  but  are  sufficiently  full  to  aflford  a  Thorough  and  Practicat 
Education  to  those  who  depend  upon  them  for  all  they  acquire.  The  difficult  attempt  to  reconcile  the  popular  damor  with  a 
really  adequate  course  has  been  brought  to  a  most  successful  issue  in  the  several  series  enumerated  below,  of  which  the  pubU^- 
ers  are  as  justly  proud  as  of  their  Standard  Course,  and  predict  for  them  an  equal  degree  of  popularity. 


Independent  Beading  Series. 

By  Prof.  J.  M.  Watson. 

(Completed  1874.) 

Jndependeni  FHrst  Header y  80  pp. 
Independent  Second  Header,  160  pp. 
Indevendent  Third  Header,  240  pp. 

Independent  Oonrse  in  Geography. 

By  Prof.  jAMis  Monteith. 

(Completed  1874.) 

J^ementary  Geography. 

Comprehensive  Geography. 

Independent  JFburih  Header,  264  pp. 

Independent  F'lfth  Header,  336  pp. 

Independent  Sixth  Header,  474  PP« 
Independent  Spelling  Sook. 

SCRIPT  SPELLERS. 

Independent  Child ^s  Speller. 

Independent  Touth^s  Speller. 

Bnglisli  (Grammar  by  Diagrams. 

By  Prof.  S.  W.  Clark. 

(Completed  1874.) 

Clark  ^s  J^asy  lessons  in  language. 
Clark  ^s  '^Hrief  Grammar. 

For  Advanced  Classes. 
Clark's  formal  Crrammar. 

9 

Brief  Oowse  in  Aritlimetio. 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Peck. 

(Published  1874.) 

F'irst  lessons  in  jirithntetic. 

Manual  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Complete  jirithmetic. 

United  States  History. 

HoLHJ^r^S'  SHIBIP  SISTOHY. 

(Published  1871. ) 

11  Weeks  in  eaoli  ZTatural  Soienoe. 

By  Prof.  J.  D.  Steele. 

(Completed  1873) 

Steele's  fA  Tfeeks  in  Chemistry. 
Steele's  /^  Jfeeks  in  Philosophy. 
Steele's  /A  Ifeeks  in  Astronomy. 
Steele's  /^  Tfeeks  in  Geology. 
Steele's  /^  "Weeks  in  ^^siology. 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  several  of  the  writers  named  have  heretofore  obtained  some  reputa* 
tion  as  authors,  the  books  now  advertised  are  not  revisions,  or  new  editions,  but  are  entirely  new  works, 
With  fresh  matter  and  novel  arrangement. 

Any  of  these  works  will  be  sent  for  examination  (to  teachers  only)  on  receipt  of  examination  prices. 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  further  details. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 


XXX  and  113  William  St.,  1  j^  f 
NEW  YORK.  /*l 


8«  CfrssTNirT  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


mvJhm% 


AND  THEIR 


A  Suggestion. 


nUrnk^ 


WHILE  ihe  public  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  less  adequately  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  talent,  training  demanded  than  any  other  profession ;  the 
undersigned  offers  a  suggestion  based  upon  his  own^personal  experience,  by  which  their  inter- 
ests in  various  ways  may  be  largely  stimulated. 

Give  such  spare  time  as  you  have  to  the  development  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agency  ;  not  impairing  at  all  your  present  effectiveness  in  Teaching-this 
will  tlie  rather  increase  it  by  affording  that  diversity  which  contributes  to 
vigoroas  liealth. 

Standing  as  Teachers  do  among  the  honored  portion  of  the  community,  your  ability 
and  influence  will  assure  a  pecuniary  success  from  the  start. 

The  benefit  done  to  those  whom  you  induce  to  become  applicants  is  incalculable.  Al- 
though men  await  persuasion  in  Life  Insurance,  few  but  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
Prof.  Wright's  encomium,  "Among  the  honorable  workers  in  the  civilized  world,  to  Whom 
the  public  as  well  as  the  assured  will  die  indebted,  we  give  the  faithful  Life  Agent  high 
place. 

The  premium  upon  your  own  Insurance  can  thus  be  paid  out  of  commissions.  Enough 
secured  beside  to  keep  your  Library  well  stocked  with  educational  aids,  &c.,  &c. 

Communicate  with  the  undersigned  (an  old  member  of  the  profession)  for  particulars, 
and  if  you  have  a  friend  out  of  business,  or  about  to  change  his  vocation,  commend  him  to 

J.  A.  M.  P  ASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Genl.  John  F.  Haitranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Wickcrsham.  LL.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Staufier,  Mayor  of  Lancaster  uty.  Pa. 
Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Sute  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 


Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  City  Supt..  Lock  Haven,  PSi. 
Jesse  Newlin,  CoiuUy  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
K.  M.  Magee,  County  Supt.,  Cen^t  county.  Pa. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 


hnKm 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


J.  Vr.  SSOBMAZBX^  A.  M.,  PrindpaL 


Spring  Term  begins  April  12. 


j|9*Send  for  Prospectus. 


BZST  TBnrCS  FROliC  BXST  AT7TSORS 


THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL, 


Pricks,  Post-paid:    Paper  Edition,  35  cents;  Cloth  edition,  75  cents ;  Green  and  Gold  ed»  jn,  $1, 
A  Liberal  Discount  made  whan  orderad  by  the  Dosen,  or  Larger  Qtianttty. 

XT08.  1,  2  and  3  270377*  HEAD?. 

J.  VVT,  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1418  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ANNOUNOHMllZVT. 


Wc  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  , 

THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 

B7  aaOBOB  S.  BILLABD, 

18  BfOTW  BBA.D'S'.  IB  NO"W  RgADY. 


This    book    completes     the     "FRANKLIN    SERIES    OF     READERS,"    i 
choice  selections    (or    Reading    uid   Speaking,   with  an  Inlroductorr    Treatise,    profusely    illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gestnte, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  Univenitr,  and  now  Principal  of  Ihe  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We  claim   unusual   excellence  for  this   book,  and  shall  take   pleasare  in  sending  sample  cojnes  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductoiy  and  Exchange  Prices  will  be  made. 

lORCESTER'S^illCTIONARIES. 


VnOTlTA,  1873. 


tarn  tien  iwHilcd  to  tov  Irm  In  coui^mlon  of  die  pubtlatloD  of  At  ••■ 
ria  of  Worcato'i  Dietlaiiuta.  mad  <b  my  judtsieiit  li  !i  u  hoiKir  mil 

JOHN  D.  PHtLBRICK, 


"WORCESTER," 


B  AUTHOftiTV  or 

Bverett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
MftTsh,  Uann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow. 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Pelton,         Hopkini, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

^T^oroeeter'a  Quarto  Dictionary,  Ulnstnted,  $10. 

mrBBBALlSDOBmOALDIOnOXABT,   ■   C4.37 1  ELBWEITi&T  DtOTIOIAST,  <  ILU 

AaUBnODIOnOKABTi  •  '  -  a.ae  FBTHABT  DIOTIONAST,  lu-onntTD,  ■  Ul 
OOKPKEHBKBITE DIOnOVAKT, lu-twnATSB,  -  1,80 1 POOIET DKTnOTABT,      ■      -      -      -   |U)0,3a,ff 

Wor«MMr*a  Pocket  Dtetlttnarr,  ninitnted.  Tuck,  CDi  Edcs,  SI.00.  Flczlhla,  SBa^  Clatk,  7«e. 

Woi«eaMr^lMMl0B>rl«au(lb(ultbTbcMikiellei*(«Mnl1;r-  Sduol  oOcn  ud  UKhin  an  mpcoMIr  i»W 
t>  eoimpeaJ  wlih  tba  publblwii.    f  ■TonbLe  icnnt  gina  for  imnxlucDDii. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FBAITSXJN  STHUBT.  BOSTON,  MASa 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

AGEtfTs  FOK  ABOvSi  No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa< 


SCBIBIIIB'S  nVCATIOIAL  sibhs. 


HEW  JUro  fOKTUS  SCHOOl  BOOKa 

Reading. 

SHELDON'S  NE  W  FIRST  READER,     80  pages.  Price  25c. 

SHELDOJSr.S  NE W  SECOND  READER.     192  pages.  Price  soc. 

SHELDON S  NEW  THIRD  READER.     224  pages.  Price  75c. 

SHELDON S  NEW  FOURTH  READER.     336  pages.  Price  ^1.25. 

B^^ThoM  fbur  boobi  \f  mall,  fi)r  ezamioation,  on  receipt  of  $1.26. 
SHELDON  SNE  W  FIFTH  READER.    Completes  the  series.    Ready  in  July. 
SHELDON S  MANUAL  OF  READING.  For  teachers  only.  Ready  in  July. 

Primary  Reading. 

SHELD  ON  S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PHONIC  PRIMER.  64  pp.  Price  20c. 
SHELDONS  NEW  PHONIC  CHARTS.    Ten  numbers.     Boards.     Price  I5. 

B^^Set  of  Cbarts  And  Primer,  fbr  examination,  fbr  $3.60. 

Qeograplng. 

GUYOTS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.    96  pages.    Price  75c. 
GUYOTS  INTERMEDIATE   GEOGRAPHY.     n8  pages.    Price  |i.so. 
MANUAL  OF  METHODS  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY. 

S^.The8e  two  books  and  ICannal  bj  mail  &r,  examination,  for  $L25. 

For  Senior  Orades— Biffb-Soliools. 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.     120  pages.     Price  I2.00. 
GUYOTS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     124  pages.    Price  ^2.25. 
—  Xheu  two  books  by  mail  for  examination  for  |2.68. 


Arithmetic. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  Oral  and  Written.  With  answers.  182  pages.  Price  35c. 
FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC.  Oral  and  Written.  Answers.  300  pp.  Price  Soc. 
FELTER*S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  Oral  and  Written.   With  answers.  360  pp.  Price  ;J5i.oo. 

TAi.  series  by  mail  for  examination  for  ^I.OO. 


FELTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.     Illustrated.    98  pages.    Price  250. 
FELTER'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC.    214  pages.    Price  450. 

ft^g^tflh  (Jxammar.— HADLEY'S  lessons  in  language.     142  pages.    Price  60c. 
HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    308  pages.    Price  |r.oo. 
DALGLEISH'S  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS.    66  pages.     Price  60c. 

The  three  books  by  mail  for  examination  for  %i. 2^. 


KatWal  Philosophy.— COOLEY'S  elementary  philosophy.     192  pagw.   Price  li.oo, 
COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    315  pages.    Price  I1.50. 

OhOmlBtryi— COOLEY'S  elementary  chemistry.     192  pages.     Price  ^i.oo. 

COOLEY'S  CHEMISTRY.     262  pages.    Price  I1.25. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS.     Philosophy  and  Chemistry.    8$  pages.     Price  750. 
1^,  The  thrie  books  of  this  series  by  mail  for  examination  for  |l  .50. 

PeamaaBhip.— WILLIAMS  and  SOUTHERLAND'S  patent  copy  books,  Eight  numbers 

""         Numbers  i  to  5  inclusive,  with  blotters,  per  doz.  90c. 
Numbers  6  to  8  inclusive,  with  blotters,  per  doz.  ^1.34. 

Drawillff  Books. — ^VERE  poster's  system,    comprising  46  Books. 

Graded  Series  of  one  to  six  numbers  on  different  subjects.     Price  per  book  15c. 
Descriptive  Catalogues^  Special  Circulars^  and  Price  Lists  forwarded  to  any  culdress  on  application. 

PLEASE  ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHERS, 

SCRIBNER,  AEUSTRONa  &  CO., 

743  at  749  BHOAD'g^A'Sr,  VTETT  70XUS. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND- 


SFSCIAX.  FStXCB  XJBT.  '^J 


-PILE  FOR  REFERENCE. 


tyfoi'ma/     wauca/iona/  «>^^. 


SOWER,  POTTS  iL  CO. 


Piili!i«%r^t1§««Ji^fes^net^  #^toti0t^^^ 


5S0  WfARmyr  (3ntBBT» 

P.  O.  Box,  9379. 

I.  Introduction  Prices. — (i)  When  books  are  for  first  introduction  into  schools 
not  already  using  them ;  and  (2)  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  post  paid,  when  single 
specimen  copies  are  for  examination  with.an  express  view  to  first  introduction. 

II.  Exchange  Prices.— ((7«<f-^^  Retail)  When  books  for  first  introduction  are  ex- 
changed for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  these 
are  sent  to  us  at  or  before  settlement. 

III.  Regular  Retail  Prices. 


:i 


ARITHMETICS,  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY. 

Brooks's  Primary  Arithmetic, 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  with  or  wiihout  answers,  .    .  (Key,  50  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Mental   Arithmetic,  . (Key  and  Nfethods,  38  cts 

Brooks's  Written  Arithmetic,  tt/i^/i  or  without  Answers ,  (Key  and  Method  Ji. 00.) 

Brooks's  Normal  Algebra, (Key,  j^ 1. 25.) 

Brooks's  Normal  Geometry,  t«^Y^<>M/ Tri^oif^m^/rv, (Key,  ^1.25.) 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, (Key,  j^I.25.) 

SPELLERS  AND  GRAMMARS. 

Raub's  Primary  Speller, , 

Raub's  Normal  Speller 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar, 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammar, 


FAMILIAR  SCIENCE.  &c. 

Sheppard's  First  Book  of  Constitution, 

Sheppard's  Constitutional  Text  Book, 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  i8mo., 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  l2mo., 

Tarvis's  Chiming  Bells,  (Paper,  Int.  20,  Retail  38,) Bds. 

Roberts's  History  of  United  States, 

Hillside's  Geology, 

Fairbank*s  Book-keeping, 

Bouvier's  As^'onomy, 

Bouvier's  Astronomy,  (abridged,) 

OUTLINE  SCHOOL  MAPS. 


Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Muslin,  7  ft.  x  7  ft.  Six  Maps,  per  set, 
Pelton's  Key  to  Outline  Maps,  Revised  Edition, 


I. 

II. 

III. 
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37 

75 
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267 

400 

2  17 

325 

150 

225 

2500 

2500 

53 
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FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAflft,  ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


Tn  ordering  Books  at  these  Special  Q^ Introduction  and  Exchange^ ^^  Prices,  please 
state  specifically  the  Special  \J sis,  for  which  the  books  are  desired,  and  whether  you  are  a 
leacher  or  a  School  Officer, 

s»*Please  write  j^ifUy  and  4/n  fuU,  your  Name,  Post  Office,  (kmnty 

and  State  f  and  when  ordering  books,  your  Station  or  Express  Office. 

All  books  sent  for  first  introduction  will  be  billed  at  "Introduction"  prices,  but  settle- 
ment will  be  made  at  ''Exchange"  prices,  when  the  old  books  exchanged  are  sent  to  tis. 

Orders  for  specimen  copies  should  be  accompanied  by  the  money  or  postal  order,  to 
secure  prompt  attention,  and  to  relieve  us  from  opening  a  large  number  of  small  accounts. . 


SEND  FOX  ILLUSTRATED  DBSCSIPTIVB  CATAIOGVS. 


|HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Uost  Comfoitablei  Durable,  and,  in  all  Bespects, 


THE  BIST  SCHOOL  DISK 


IN  THBtMXRESX 


Strong, 

Durable, 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-*73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Qunufactnren  of  this  d*> 
servedly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  tent  to  tnjr  Boud  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture.  ^__^_   _^___ 

GOOD  AOERTS  WANTED. 

Vauiual  and  Ziieral  indacements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  par- 
chase  till  you  have  eumined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

IXCILSIOB  BCaOfL  lUBSimi  MUCTAOICSIHS  CUHPiNT, 

H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt., 

ieo3  Arch  Strset,  Philadelphia 


*- 


J\rfc: 


FENmVLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


STMOjftiMST  MfO  CmmsrmsT. 

mx  |mpr0cd  (fombrndian  MO0I  BtsK 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  l8,  1862. 


It  ii  i1m  mott  GonTflolaai 


9 


Thi)  excenent  deik,  a 


leiuively  uied  in  ercfj  Wots* 
&n4  Souih-wettera  Stue,  ti 
ni>w    being    intiodoctd    iato 

Fint  pmniumkwwdedtok 


(I )  There  »re  fewer  ob- 
tucies  to  tbB  bipom  and  icrub- 
Ung-bnuh  than  any  other  dctk 
pMKnu.   (i)Itdoeiiiotneed 

to  be  Eiitanvd  to  ttia  floor—  ^ 

tia  onljr  dak  In  exitteDce  that  fat  the  Stale  Fair  it  H>n)ibii|, 

doM  not     (3)  It  ii  perrecl  in  iBSg,   and  at  the  LiacMMr 

Iba  MM  of  ingren  and  egrew.  Count;  Fair,  t>0g. 

l£ost  ConTement  and  Uost  Durable. 

Thathla  tneitrongert  and  mwtduBbladeik,  time  and  longnie  have  indisputably  proven.  Whenitrea 
•qnal  advaUaget  of  lumber  and  irorkmanihlp,  there  ii  no  desk  with  iron  cailin|{i  as  supports  that  caa  bar 
eoMpariion  with  it  in  this  reipect.  Baida  thii,  it  is  the  cheapeat  good  desk.  ( i )  There  are  no  Iroa 
eaittng*  abont  it  to  increaw  the  eoat,  (i)  It  doa  not  become  "  rickety  "  and  re<juire  to  be  replaeed  bf 
nawonealnafewfeaii,  aaauBf  deik*  now  Intue  do.  (t)  It*  fint  com  is  leu.  Itiialwayi madeiaaMat, 
rahatantlal  nunner,  oT  the  beat  leaiOMd  Ctany,  Aih  oi  Oak,  and  forniibed  with  ink  welli  and  oow^  M 
thafeUowlnc 

PBICES: 

No.  1,  46  in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14  in.  wide,  $5  %\ 
No.  a, 4a  in. long, top  16 In. wide,  5  50  |  No.  4, 36 in.  long,  top  la  In.  wide,  500 
■D«ala  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  pricaa.  Also  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  wUhaat 
Uda,  and  of  styles  and  price*  to  suit  (TDyelBM  of  schooL  Backs  open  or  ctoied  as  may  bo  de^rad.  Ta 
pen  (ba  RanUo  daik  the  cheapest,  thoa  prieai  neod  only  be  compared  with  the  price*  of  any  good  dMk 
Is  tht  Market  

cr*-^  No  Castings— No  Sliakmg.^-*rD 

TlM  Rankin  Desk  is  vtry  popvlar  in  Ohio.  Hon.  E.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  Natitnal  Titektr,  and  b; 
Commissioner  of  Schools,  nys  of  it  1 

•>  b  !•  atmt,  tlu»f,  imrakU  «idwn— I.X,  qaitltiM  wUifc  wfll  adDnad  it  lo  ill. 

(h*  aailfhdr  ud  lueoBTolnt  daki  bow  (mibS  la  way  ofgur  sehool-hEKUca  iHIJ  prat 

hsra  so  lOBflv  u*  «WMt*  Cr  llUic  (w  souatry  KkiiiUiMa  with  dumir,  uulihtly 

■Mfly  n«y  Manhn  ud  WiiMra  8tM  Blghi  b*  flvw,  if  ipM*  ptrBLiioi.     Thoui 

Sjlnala,  aujr  thouundt  an  tiami-j  la  um,  tftlaf  alln  sulibalaa  whuani  iBindi 
^  (nuit  T«  KuiB  a>  coirmoL,  ciT¥  o*  hmhi 
^  Oot  Ob.  r.  Mcruiuut»-Z>Mr  .Sr— Whn  complMiv  th*  kIuxiI  liulldiiia  U\Ay 

dijr.  Ii  n*  ■  luiHr  of iubm  laraaU^ilaa  wlih  w  m  »  hW  AnI  ihauld  ba  uHd  lo  fumlit 


-.    -  -  Ufrai  wktytf  itTlM (nhBltMd ts m, — ,._  ^  ., 

■•HudHiIHH.  lltoniMthiDKIkMsoridbcdMind.    Ilhu  tlna  parfiuiuiifuiioa  to  dirocion.  nactwrtud  KbabM. 

WALLACK  SIWITT,  ^ttrAtry.  UANIl^L  B.  BOAS,  FrmUml. 

la  potetaTacaaMar, both  ■••aanflMl«o*t,aad**n(trditlMip*o*  occupied,  iheyh*ni»«tiul.  Ttaj  tonMam  dmrMtUf, 

ar«'MMM«B*c«lyadapUlhBla&*a(TlB||Iii!i<rpi>|>ita.  C.  f .  aitiS%  Prim^ih'- 

aJt  MASVrACTtaiD  AlfO  rUJtmSHSD  A  T  SHOS  T  NO  TICS  %^ 

By  GBOROB  P.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBURO,  PENNA. 

(TACroRV-RBItXT  AKDSICOND  STREBTS-C.  R,  SCHAEfPER,  Sutxriaiudut.) 

PwalthW,  ato^  by  Ih*  Ml«rinf  Ooml  AfMs,  to  mrhiu  oidtn  eu  tx  iddmicd  :  ROBERT  3.  DAVtS  ft  CO.,  »iibiilin 

*adSMl5:Srir<ri(]Ubmr  U»M,PI«bMi|h;  STRICKLAND  kBKU.,Whi>lc.Alc  jind  R<i^l  UnaUn la ScLial, UlMt- 

li         I  aad  lUdi  BmIb,  SwhMn't  MB-.  No.  SU  P*aa  stnM.  R«(lli«,  Fl 

■^^Por  desks  and  further  information  addren  either  of  the  above.  Sh  juM  you  orJcr  desks,  send  la. 
ibrmatlonon  the  following  point*  t  ist  Sitaand  diagram  of  the  room  or  ruumt  to  berumiibed.  aA.  N«Bbat 
andafeorthapopilstobeseided.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  tuch  ai  {HlUrt,  stores,  ate. 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

McG-uffoy's  Speller 
McGuffey^s  Readers 
Ray's  Aritliinetlcs 
fTiriitte's  Arithmettcs 
Harvey's  Crrammars 
Eclectic  Geographies 
XSclecfic  Penmansliip 
Venable's  History 

^if"  ^en<i  for  CafaJoffue  of  these  and  other  TexiSook*» 


WILSON,  HINELE  &  CO. 
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ITeT^  Books  Just  Published. 


Pestahzzi,  His  Life,  Work  and  Influence.    Jl;.?;",;*iJ^S^i/XV;^iK^f1SLi 

Training  School.  Embraces  large  extracts  from  Pestalozzi's  writings,  some  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  publishtfd  in 
English  ;  and  biographies  of  Pestalozzi's  chief  assistants.  Also,  a  connected  aud  particular  account  tif  the  spread  of  Pesta- 
lozri's  doctrines  ana  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  American  schools.  No  Teacher  should  /aii  to  rtad  this 
itn^ortant  Educational  Work,    948  pp.,  8vo.  cloth,  with  Portraius  and  other  Illustrations.    $1l«85. 

DvnmnQ  rtnti  Drnmniin    ^PPTIPQ         F-dited  by  W.  H.   Vbnablb,  Author. of  Th4  School  and  Stago,  Th 
UramUo  UnU  UrUfnilHO  OLtntO.        Amateur  Actor,  and  United  States  History,    so  Plays  selected  from 

the  writings  of  standard  authors.    Adapted  to  school  and  home  exhibitions  and  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes  in  reMflag. 

Illustrations  by  Fakny.    zamo.  cloth,  386  pp.    $1.00. 

T^nlorA-in    lTioinw»inn1    AH  no         Full  8  vo.  cloth.     Kigh  teen  Double- Page  Maps,  accurately  drawn  and  engravefl. 
JZCieCllC  nlSlOrlCai  AUaS.        a  Hand-BooW  for  general  readers  and  students  In  History.    •1.80. 

I77avm/3vi/o  n-F    J^hitoi/io         For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.     By  S.  A.  Norton,  A.  M..  Professor  in 
n  IfSmtiniS  UJ     rnU^SLU^.        oMo  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  Author  of  "Elements  of^Natural  Phil- 

OBophy."      i2mo.   cloth,  386  pp.    Liberally  Illustrated.    $l.lff.    Supplies  tor  first  introduction  into  schods,  and  single 

copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  94c  per  copy. 

''  If  there  has  been  an  educational  need  in  America  more  pressing  than  another,  it  has 
heen  the  want  of  a  text-book  of  convenient  size  and  scone,  upon  the  subject  of  Morals  <md 
Manners.  Gow's  m^anual  should  be  in  every  school  in  the  land ;  and  jf  the  teachers  were 
compelled  to  devote  one-tenth  of  the  usual  school  session  to  the  subject,  the  nation  would  be 
saved  a  hundred  times  the  value  thereof  in  the  decrease  of  crime  andpunishnent.  I  shaU 
recommend  its  use  in  all  our  schools." — Isaac  If.  Brown,  County  ConCr  Public  Schools, 
Jefferson  County,  Mo. 

A  single  sample  copy  e/'GOW'S  GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS  vnll  be  sent  post-paid 
to  any  School  Officer  or  Teacher,  for  examination,  with  a  vie^u  to  introduction  into  schools,  at  the  intro- 
duction price,  94  cts, 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THALHEIMER'S  MEDIJEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY, 

THALHEIMER'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  VENABLE'S  AMATEUR  ACTOR, 
YENABLES  SCHOOL  STAGE,  DUFFETS  FRENCH  METHOD, 
HAILMAN'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY, 
HAILMAN'S  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE. 

ANDREWS  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  Ae.,  &e. 

tSf^  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.     Liberal  Terms  on  Sample  Copies  and  Supplies 

far  Introduction.  WILSON,  HIlvIKLE  &.  CO.,  Publishers, 

OlVrCtNNA.TI  and  XTSTW  YORK. 


ANNOlTNOlilEllNT. 


Wc  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 

THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 

By  eSOBSZ  8.  HILLABS, 

IS  NO'W  RffiA.DY.  IS  N'O'W  RBA.D'E'. 


This  book  completes  the  "  FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contuns  toj 
choice  selections  Tor  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  proTosely  illnttrded, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE, 

L«lc  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  (he  Adelphi  Acadenijr,  Rrookljn,  N.  Y. 

We  claim   anuiual  eicetlence  for  this  book,  and  shall   take   pleume  in  sending   Hmpk  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will  be  made. 

lORCESTER'SllBlCTIONARIES. 


VZXmTA,  1873. 


id  lujroni  Am  Id  CDnllderation  of  tliq  pubttcj 
- tft  DIclloDuiei,  jtBd  in  my  juEJgncnt  it  b 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  B.  CamtaniloBer  to  tba  Vleana  1 


twudolu 


"WORCESTER," 


I  AUTHOWTY  or 


Everett,        Somner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop. 
Harsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Lon^ellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton,         Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


^^oroos-tMr's  Quaxto  DlotioxiaxT',  Illustrated,  $10. 

DVirEUiLASDOBITIOALDIOTIOIiST,  •  C4.37 1 ELSHBVTABT DIimoVABT,  lUB 

AOiSEino  manoJiiXT,      .  2m\  fvauoj  diotioiiabt,  ili.™i«t»b,  oat 

OOIIFREEEISITBIIIOTIOVAST,Ii-LmTUT>D,  -  1,80 1 POOXET SIOTIOHAST,      .      -      .      .   tL0O,Kn 
W«v«Mt*r'S  P*«k«t  Dl«tlaM*iT<  lUntiaUd,  Tuck,  CUi  Ed[c(,  Sl.OO,  VlaclMe,  SR«^  Cl*tk,  >*•• 
Wo*«*atar*Bl>leUitB*ri*BinK>rulcliTbaok*clItn(eBennr.    Schod  oflinn  and  toclien  in  nspcoMit M'l' 

u  cocmpsBd  wllb  tin  publlihcn,    FiTonbl*  Icnu  (Ivu  for  InlrodiKDon. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FHAKEUN  STHBET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

^AGEj/TsroKABoys-  No.  17  N.  Seventh  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i«75] 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


WEBSTEB'S  nialriilieil  DICTIONABT. 

fOyOOO  lV»rds  and  Meanings  nai  in  otktr  Dictionaries. 

8000  EngniTiagii  1840  PagM  Qurto)  Frioe*  ^^^• 

•*The  brst  Practical  English  Dictionary  ex- 
TAMT.'*- — London  Quarterly  Review^  October^  '^73 * 

j|0^A  National  Standard.  The  aathority  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  and  sup- 
plied by  the  Government  to  every  pupil  at  West  Point. 

Gov't  Printing  Office ^  Washington,  April  2$^  187 Z- 
Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  standard  authority  for 
printings  in  this  office,  and  has  been  foe  the  last  four 
ycATB. — A.  M.  CLAPP,  Congre  sional  Printer. 

K^  Warmly  recommended  by  BancroA,  Prescott, 
Motley,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleck,  Whittier,  Willis, 
Saxe,  Elihu  Burritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate, 
and  the  best  American  and  European  scholars. 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student, 
teacher  and  profes^innnl  man.     What  library  is  com- 
plete without  the  bcsi  E.v^lish  Dictionary  ? 
RKCEKT  TESTIMONT. 

We  have  already  published  such  varied,  emphatic 
and  numerous  testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  from  distinguished  sources,  and  both 
hemispheres,  that  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  publish  larj^ely  from  those  of  a  like  character  we 
are  constantly  receiving.  We,  however,  present  the 
following,  quite  recent,  as  representing  different  lo- 
calities and  varied  interests : 

Springfield,  III,,  January  2%,  iSyS- 
Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  Standard  in  II- 
UNOis.— S.-M.  ETTER,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruc- 
tion.  

Mt.  Holyok€  Sem.t  So.  I/adley,  Afass.,  Feb.  2^,  ms- 
Webster's  Dictionary  is  now  our  Standard.  It  is  a 
whole  library  in  itself.  It  is  a  mine  whose  treasures 
I  so  like  to  explore,  that  when  I  go  to  it  for  a  word,  I 
am  constantly  lingering  to  study  it.  Its  definitions 
and  word  histories  are  marvels  of  thoroughness  and 
Mccuracy.^JVlAA  E.  WARD,  Principal. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  [R.  C]  New  York, 

March  /,  187$. 
The  "Unabridged,"  as  it  now  stands,  has  no  rival. 
It  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in 
the  English  Language.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  100,000,000  of  people  are  your  debtors. 
The  improvements  are  as  vast  as  the  original  under- 
taking was  «tupendous.-.JOHN  O'KANE  MUR- 
RAY, Prof.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Theolog.  Sem.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  28, 187$. 
V/ebster  is  considered  the  standard  authority  on 
disputed  points.--Prof.  J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

^rom-Rrv,  Lyman  Abbott,  a  weltknonvn  scholar 
^nd  wiier,  and  editor  Illust.  Chr.  Weekly, 

New  Yorkf  January  25, 187s* 
In  the  particular  department  in  which  I  have  had 


more  occasion  for  a  critical  use  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary— theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature-*! 
have  found  its  definitions  without  an  equal  in  any 
book  in  the  language.  By  its  habitual  method  of 
treating  all  doubtful  words,  and  all  werds  of  complex 
meaning,  historically,  tracing  down  their  use  from 
primitive  to  present  meaning,  and  by  its  statement  of 
the  derivatives  and  equivalents  in  other  languages, 
as  well  as  by  its  colorless  impartiality,  it  often  throws 
light  on  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  on  ths 
proper  significance  of  language,  which,  by  its  purely 
professional  use,  has  lost  its  true  character ;  and  I 
have  frequently  found  in  the  compass*  of  a  few  lines 
an  amount  of  real  information,  and  of  practical  sug- 
gestions, which  elaborate  articles  or  essays  in  profes- 
sional works  have  failed  to  afford.  In  this  respect  it 
has,  in  my  judgment,  no  equal;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  dictionary  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  language  which, 
in  the  thoroughness  of  treatment  in  these  respects,  is 
its  peer.  We  place  a  Webster's  Dictionanr,  next  to  a 
good  reference  Bible,  as  the  foundation  oftht  family 
library.—LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


To  the  3000  Illustrations  heretofore  in  Webster's 
Unabridged  we  have  recently  added  four  pages  of  • 


engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  at  large  expense. 


also, 


WEBSTER'S  Nattonal  Morial  DictioiirT- 

1040  PAGES  OCTAVO.   600  EN6RAViN68.   PRICE  $5. 


J^The  National  Authority. 

• 

The  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  throughout  the 
country  in  1873  ^^re  20  times  as  large  as  the  sales  of 
any  other  Dictionaries.  In  proof  will  be  sent  to  any 
person,  on  application,  the  statements  of  more  than 
100  Booksellers,  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

t&^lf  "usage  is  the  law  of  language,"  what 
stronger  proof  is  possible  than  the  above  of  what  is 
the  usage,  and  hence  the  standard,  of  the  American 
people  ?  And,  how  great  the  importance  to  educa- 
tors, that  Readers  and  other  text-books  conform  to 
the  national  standard  ? 

Published  by  G.  ft  C.  Merriam,  Springfield, 
Mass.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Witatir'i  Priaiiy  Sobeol  fiiotiOBiry,  804  bfttftagi. 
Oomaoa     "         "        87i        " 
"        Biflh         "         "         S87        " 
.   AosdMBle  "        8i4        " 

Gnatlag  Eeaw      "  wtthXutiroBi  IQagferittai 
iBd  any  ViluUi  Tsttii  sot  te  U  fen&A  ilMwhtrt . 

Published  by  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAY- 
LOR ft  Co.,  New  York. 


'SSC'.OP 


•W    i    la     ,'1 


rENNSVLVAinA  SCHOOL  JOUHHAt. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

SUMMER  INSTRDCTION  IN  SCIENCE, 

ifi^i'a-'irMls^t"?.-'.';:'"'""'  " ' 

BOTAMT.^ln  pWK-g.imk  bolsny,  by  Aai;  Prof .  G 
L,  GoodJc.  rrom  July  B  .o  Aug.  -9;     '"  *'^J',^,T  tK  fi"' 

»mc  p1»ce  on  the  Mathar..     F«  fcr  cell  wmnt,  »n      All 
dRU  Prof.  GoodJe  »nd  Frol.  Furlc™-.  M  ihe  Bonnie  O.rdcn 
<:anilm(lgi!,  Uau.,  bcfcre  Juk  ■■ 
(1EOI.OCIV.-At>    (MP  ««  r.™K-rf.„J  f;,.,   K. 

MiM.,  before' Juim. 


■  ,  ^mbridge. 


(    i: 


kiddle  ai  k\>^% 

Cyclopaedia 

of  Education 


EaocitloMl  FnbUcitioiu.     Sa — ,   ™..^ 

mil.  ■Bd  B«f*"t  «"- 

««>•  Bemlm*,  Oie  cmOett  of  irMch  1>  .i«n»lU  Ml~i.i 
by  thelt  ericMiM  inlroduaicm  [mthoat  the  aid  of  a] 
AaontiMnlo  th«  Pnblio  fletooU  of  K»w  York.  im""h«. 
Chic»fli.  ClOTel«id.  DWWn.  HwUort.  B«b-Ur,«i™ 

^    ...       ..... •.  i>-u__i  R«uiM.BiUri 


BOARDING-SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

The  Directors  of  Ihe  Old  Columbm  Public  Ground 
Company  offer  for  retit,  on  lang  or  short  lease,  and 
on  reuoMible  terms, 

"THE  WASHINGTON  INSTITUTE," 

Pleiuntly  and  healthily  located  in  Colnmbia,  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa.,  on  the  eastern  banV  of  the  Susquc- 
honni  river.  80  miles  from  Philadelphia,  z8  miles 
eiMofilurisbure,  and  60  miles  from  Baltimore. 

The  Instilule  a  a  large  two-stoiy  brick  building, 
handsomely  wluat«d  on  »n  eminence  overlooking  Ihe 
town,  and  within  wx  sqnires  of  Oie  depots  of  ihe  rail- 
roads connecting  with  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Rend- 
ifig,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Williamspoil,  kc. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  Institute  comprise 
about  four  acres,  fronting  on  the  two  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  town,  well  filled  and  ornamented  wilh 
shade  trees,  wilh  space  enough  for  a  large  vegetable 
trarden.  An  excellent  and  well -encouraged  boarding- 
school  wai  kept  in  this  building  for  many  years  by 
Rev.  H.  S.  Alexander. 

Columbia  is  long  and  eilensively  known  as  one  of 
the  most  Honrishing  and  healthy  towns  in  the  Slate. 
■It  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Penn'a  Railroad, 
■cceswble  by  railway  from  all  important  points,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  10,000,  14  churches  of  leading 
denominations,  good  wide  streets  and  pavements, 
lighted  at  night  with  gas ;  pure,  wholesome  water  in 
abundance ;  mail,  lelcgraph  and  other  commercial 
facilities,  and  ii  snmiunded  with  the  grandest  and 
most  charming  agricultural  country  on  the  Sasquc 
hanna,  all  of  which  make  it  a  pla^  of  interesting  it 
sort.      For  terms  and  particulars,  address 


MothonitiM— •lKi»»0»Mr»»~«in~*  '--—"''■- 
^rUfc«eiW,Sch*)l«'s  «*»  "^  y^???;,^-  - 
»»*•  a  «l»ci*llT.  I*rg«»l«*  "■>»»*■  '^'^ 


JE.  Steiger, 

2ttU  gmnMort  Str..  Sew  Tort. 


n  10  the  MdY«rtiKnn 


jJiiihU,  Pi.,  onloai" 


nw  BOOBS. 


Teafihep's  National  Bureau. 

ORGANIZED  1871. 

1.  To  assist  School  Officers  and  others  iji  w 
curing  th£  services  of  ejcperiemed  teadim. 

2.  To  represent welUqual^fiedteaehersimit- 
ing  positions,  and  make  engagemenis  fir 
Institute  Instructors. 
The  BUREAU  furnishes  teachers  for  sciiooi 

ALL  CBAIIES. 

Oh  Ihe  Register  of  Applie.hls  .re  the  uj=  « 
Ex«,lE.«ED  TlACllEAs,  »ho  h.,e  bee.  rf.aj 
at  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  countrj,  w^ 
^,ri/!,J  for  positions  in  High  Schools,  (.«-« 
Schcils,  Semin»ries.  Aodemics,  No-m.i   iKh-" 

"leSns'dtlring  ,^  -.r*-;.  -i'l  «  *<■ 
KEAVfremfii  and  rtliai/e.  No  charge  for  aa 
ance  eiven  those  applying  for  teachers. 

Teachers  wanting  positions  for  next  session  sbc^i   i 
send  stamp  for  our  Teachers' AppucATioit  Bla.«. 

for  circulars  eonlaining  further  information,  rein 
ences,  testimony  of  prominent  educatore,  etc.. 

Address, 

Teachers'  KTrntlenja  BoreAOT 

HARRISBURG.  P* 


First  liOBSOna  ia  Tby^olory:    By  C. 
L.  HoTIE,  19a  pp.,  fioo,  over  forty  Engravings. 

Firat  Ifeaaons  In  Fbiloaophy.    By  the 
same.     l1SPP>f'-°^ 
g^Frice  for  Introdttctxon  or  Examination,  bo  eft. 

The  only  Elementary  works  of  the'  kind  written 
specially  for  Ihe  upper  grade  of  oar  Common  Schools. 
Tb*  Cmteal  TntolUUsc  COh, 
,.,  SL  Lsttula,  Miaaourl. 


cccuiopt  which  be  hu  delivered  la  leietal  ofih*  c-mi" 


.J.D.Hoi 


SMMD  J'OX  ILLVSTkATSD  BSSClUfT/YE  CATALOGUE. 


|HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  tbe  Host  ComfortaUe,  DnraUe,  and,  in  all  Respects, 


THE  IIST^SQMOOL  DESK 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


Handsome,  Noiseles, 

^'^°^'  Duable.  ' 

Bomfortable, 

The  Best, 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-*73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  ooriespond  with  the  msnn&ctiiKn  of  thli  d*- 
seivedly  popular  desk.< 
A  lample  will  cheerfully  be  lect  to  tsy  Botrd  of  Education  contemplatiag  the  par- 
chaM  of  furniture.  ___^_  _^____ 

GOOD  AOHNTS  wahted. 

Unutital  and  Liitral  inducements  will  be  ofTered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  pur- 
chase till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

EXCILBIOB  BCHMI  nRIITill  KiXVUCnrBIHS  OOMPAXT. 

H.  W,  KNIQHT,  Supt., 

im3  Arcb  Street,  PbUadelpblc, 


mm  TBI  BIST  TIZT-^XtSS. 


J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

Educational  Fublishebs. 

723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Tht  attention  of  Boards  of  Sdueation,  Superiatendents,  and  Teachers  is  inoUei  to  tk$ 

following  list  of  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  : 


The  Standard  Series  of  America, 

t^Alwmju  kepi  up  with  the  Tlme*,'^^ 

MtCihflVll  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 

UtdhiU'l  New  Primary  Geography. 

KltfthflVf  New  Intermediate  Geography. 

UtdhiU'l  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

UtdM&'fl  New  Physical  Geography. 

lDtdMll'4  New  Ancient  Geography. 

UtdwU'fl  New  Outline  Maps  and  Key.*  Small  Series, 

On  Rollers. 
Utdldll'l  New  Outline  Maps  and  Key.*  Large  Series, 

On  Rollers. 
Sa&d-b06k  of  Map  drawing. 
^CcUred  physically  and  politically,  or  politidally  only 

GOODRICH'S  SERIES  OF 

UNIVERSALLY  POPULAK. 

QooUdl'8'^^^CAQ  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the 

United  States. 
Qoodrich'S  United  States  Pictorial  History. 
Qoodridh's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Qoodridl'l  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 
Qoodridl'S  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
Ooodrldl'i  Pictorial  History  pf  France. 
QopMw  S  Parley's  Common<school  History  of  the 

World. 
QOOdrldl'S  Pictorial  Natural  History. 

BiadltBl'S  Latin  Grammar. 
pf^jgjMn'ig  Latin  Reader. 
JS^Sim'f  Caesar. 
BiiSin'S  Exercises  for  Translation. 


THE  NEW  AKEBICAK 

Sender^  and  Sfi^Uers. 

The  lAteet  and  Handeenaeet   Series. 
Beet  and  Cheapest  er  lee. 

READERS.— By  Sargrnt  and  May. 

Th»  KeW  Axnt rieaa  First  Reader. 
Tha  KfW  AniarietB  Second  Reader. 
Tlie  KeW  Amaietn  Third  Reader. 
Tlie  Kf W  Amerietn  Fourth  Reader. 

Tlie  ITfW  Axnerieaa  Fifth  Reader. 

SPELLERS. 

Tlie  ITeW  American  Primary  Speller. 
Tlie  ITeW  Amerietn  Pronouncing  Speller. 


JUST  READY. 

S^e  j§isn(0Ugic»t  §e»der. 

BY  EPES  SARGENT  AND  AMASA  MAY. 

480  pages — 16  Engravings,  with  an  Index  of  5,000 
words — A  superb  School  Book, 

Oxford* s  ^nnio^  ^f;r^. 
1ixford*§  S^tUoii  Speaker, 

432  PAGRS — 90  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  NEW 
BY  EPES  SARGENT. 


These  books  are  being  introduced  this  Fall  to  an  extent  hitherto  unprecedented.  They  are  the  most 
popular  books  with  teachers  and  pupils.  .    " 

Our  publications  can  be  obtained  upon  the  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction.  .  Correspondence  and 
visits  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  school  literature  cordially  invited.  %*Send  for  Price-list, 
Orculars,  and  Illustrated  Catalogue.. 


A  Few  Words  TO  Teachers. 


■^-^ 


HERE  never  was  a  time  when  more  active,  intelligent  and  persistent  efforts 
Were  made  than  now  to  improve  the  methods,  means,  and  books  used  in 
teaching.  Educational  journals  are  multiplying  and  striving  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  ripest  experience  and  the  keenest  intellects  to  be  found  in  this 
noble  and  ennobling  profession.  When  so  many  able  minds  are  at  work  at  one 
great  object,  and  all  their  labors  open  to  each  other,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  marvelous  results  be  produced.  It  is  a  literal  truth,  therefore,  that  amid  all 
the  wonderful  progress  and  results  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  this  age  of  improve* 
menta  and  discoveries,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  those  made  in  the  arts  and 
appliances  of  teaching. 

It  becomes,  therefore  a  duty  and  necessity  of  the  "  live ''  teacher  to  be  in 
continual  communication  with  those  engaged  in  this  great  work,  and  especially 
with  authors,  editors  and  publishers  of  school  journals  and  school  books.  Among 
the-nieana  of  keeping  up  this  communication,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical 
has  been  the  much-abused  school-book  agent.  During  the  past  thirty  years  the 
undersigned  have  devoted  their  best  abilities  to  the  publication  of  school  books, 
availing  themsrives  from  time  to  time  of  the  freshness  and  energy  of  younger 
men;  In  selecting  their  publications  they  have  taken  those  which  gave  evidence 
of  their  foroe,  originality  and  intellect,  as  well  as  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
to-day  in  tho  great  success  and  extended  reputation  of  their  authors  as  prac- 
Ucal  teachers. 

The  results  have  been  a  success  of  their  publications  gratifying  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  in  naming  Raub^s  Spellers,  Brooks'  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics, 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  Fewsmith's  Elementary  and  Larger  Grammars,  Pelton's 
magnificent  Outline  Maps»  Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  etc.,  they  feel  that  every 
\  intelligent  teacher  using  these  works  will  admit  they  have  kept  up  to  their  day  in 
the  work  of  education. 

Teachers,  and  all  interested  in  this  great  subject  who  desire,  will  be  cheerfully 
tarnished  with  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  admirable  works,  with  prices, 
irates  of  introduction,  and  sample  copies,  by  addressing 

,  SOV/ER,  POTTS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS  I  STATIONERS, 

Nos,  530  Market  and  523  Minor  Streets. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


*- 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


STMOJfeMST  Mtp  CWMitPMST. 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


It  I*  the  moit  Gonvenlanl  ^       Thii   eicdlent  deA,c(._ 

desk:  (I)  There  aie  fewer  ot>-  I  teiuirelyusedinertryWeitai 

itaolei  to  th*  broom  and  scrub-  I   and   South- western    Stite,  k 

tnng-bmsh  Clunuiy  other  desk  I    now    being    introdnod    i 

preunt*.    (z)Itdo«  nolneed  I    Pennsjivanii. 

to  be  tkatcnad  to  th>  Boor —  I        Fint  premium  swuded  1*1 

tlM  onljr  desk  in  ex!it«nce  that  I*  at  the  State  Fui  >t  HuriibBi, 

doa  not.     (3)  It  ii  perfect  In  ^  iSeg,    and  at  the    T '~ 

Um  eaM  of  ingrcM  and  egress.  "  "  ' 


Connty  Fair,  iSOg. 


Host  CoiiTBnient  and  Host  Durable. 

Tlut  it  it  the  itrongest  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  hare  indisputably  proren.  Whea  gina 
•qnal  adfantages  of  lumber  and  woricmaniliip,  there  ii  no  desk  with  iron  coatings  u  lupporti  that  caa  bw 
coauMiiion  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  ii  the  cheapait  good  dexk.  (t)  There  an  ■«  ina 
CMtugs  about  it  to  increase  the  cott  (a)  It  does  not  become  "  rickelf "  and  require  to  be  replaced  bf 
newonesinafewyean,  Blmanf  desksnowinnsedo.  (3)  Its  fir*t  cost  is  less.  Itualwajitaademattetf, 
mfaeteiitial  manner,  of  the  best  leaM— d  C3mr7,  Aik  or  Oak,  and  rnniibed  with  Ink  wells  and  com^  ' 
the  fbUowing 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 4610. long,  top  17  to.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14  in.  wide,  $5  ij 
No.  8,42  in.  long,  top  i6in.wide,    5  50  |  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  12  in.  wide,  5M 


<~>-^  Ho  Castings-Ho  ShaBag.^-^rD 

The  Rankin  Dedc  Ii  vary  popolir  in  OUo.    Hon.  B.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  Natiamal  Ttadur,  tad  Et 
ComniHioner  of  School*,  tm  of  it  t 

■  l\Uiitt,dti^imrmMi  aadfim— IK  qadiaia  whteh  wOl  cimmiI  It  to  .II.    A  etaap  tduiiil  d«k  wbkfa  OaJ  iwiwli 
'    t  date  Mvlbnid  la  BUT  «r  our  tchogl-hvuKivill  prove  iinublcHii^      Bomh  tt  ihntm 
ichoiif4oiiHi  vllk  duiur,  UDiij^ilr  boM-dctkir     Si~UKr  MrtwwJili  *— 
ha  •)»•,  If  wftea  pcnalRid.     Thoucli  but  Ut^r  pnuucd  psbUdT  la 

Mllihctjoa  wiiomBT  Introduced, 


dst  th*  kW  bundlDf  laulr  encKif  uaeounrBBilT  |6ui*,liM 

IB>U/^M«lllOllldtMIIH>linlHml>luil(DUri«HBl.     WthwItiMMkt 

Imtotjor  ujfUs  Hbaitlad  la  at,  ud  finallr  ehoM  the  dak  you  profsHd.      Ii  huaoakiisk 

I  aad  «  kiv*  HtliMltiuIiia  la  Hnatlir  ncomiKiiitiiia  lu  luHriDrilir.     As  to  dorablitT,  b» 

■OS  ud  BaatBHs,  It  k  nwyiluBt  iliai  ODidd  b*  dninl    IlkatiiTa  pn&ct  utiifaciioa  to  dircctan,  luchcn  a^  irlijin. 

WALLACE  DtWITT,  SicHtmty.  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  fn-Hml 

hpii(aigf«wiaT.k«liaiusncladMM,udMnf«i)ithe(piHaocnplcd,iherhani>iiaiiul.  Tliejr camhlDt A»U^ 

miUiim.itiilfirt.uatmiinmluwwwniat  ud  dwMM  abaat  thaa,  aad  In  liiiini  ud  la  riiiiig  fhua  tbem,  B«h(t  nU  M 

B«nrfift«BU*aH:tlrad>wUtIwBMih^niyla|kM(Ipapas.  C  W.  D£ANS,  Ailiiiiui 

t^  ttAXVFACTVXMIt  A/m  rUXSIS/fSn  AT  SffOItT  IfOTICS  %r* 

By  OBORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBURO,  PENNA. 

(TACTOKY— SULLY  AHD  SICOND  STREETS— C.  R.  BCHAKPFEK,  Sup«iDUndeiD 
fH^dwd,  aba,  br  dM  MIbw(m  QwhbI  Aawa  is  wIbb  ordcn  caa  be  addrcMed  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO^  BuhJai 

^S^SaomZso.  inLOmtT  tamt,n^aiaA:  STRICKLAND  ft  BRO.,  Wholnal*  and  RtiaU  D*dn  ■>  ScLad,  lO^ 

laauM  and  BUah  Baaki,  Statkaaty,  Mb,  No.  UI  '*"  ■"«■>  RwUia.  Fa. 

t^Tot  desks  and  Auther  inTocmation  addreu  dlher  of  Che  above.      Shsnld  yon  order  desks,  teii  Ii. 

fonnation  on  the  following  point*  i  lit.  Siieand  diagram  of  the  room  or  roomt  to  be  famished.  H.  Hiatv 

andageof  thepofililo  bese^ed.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  ai  jnUan,  " -** 


ANNOlTNOllMIIIfn:'. 

We  take  pleasure  in  annaimcing  that 

THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 

By  aZOB&Z  S.  EILLABD, 

IS  N^O^W  BEIADY,  IS  N'O'W  RK^DY. 

This  book  coinplMM  the  "  FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  eoouins  very 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  wiih  an  Intradtictory  Treatite.  profusel;  illustraled, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Pror.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  UnivenitTi-and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Rtooklyn,  N.  V. 

We  claim   uimsual   encellence  for   lhi&   book,   and  shall   take  pleasure  in  sending   sample  cupiet  to 
Teachers  and  Ccmmittees  intending  a  change. 

The  a^ual  Introductory  sad  Exchange  Prices  will  be  made. 


JORCESTER'S-^f 


ffilCTIONARIES. 


'VOUmtA.,  1873. 


rtport  tliat  tha 

luu  bcu  ivmnlcd  to  THir  firm  In  conudcntion  of  Ihc  publii 
'  "'         ~    'a  DlctloaariM,  and  ia  nj'  judgmcDi  ii  ft 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRtCK. 
U.  8.  CommfMloner  to  the  Vienaa 


AmnuA,  AnpM  •,  i*ti- 


"WORCESTER," 


THE  AtTTHORlTY  0 

Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
llarsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,      Bryant,  Irving,         Henry,         Pelton,        HopUnt, 

The  U.  S,  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

TT^oroester's  Quarto  Diotloxxar^,  Illustrated,  $10. 

iniraaAIAKD(miTIOJJ<QI0nOXAKT,   ■   t4.37|ELE][BrrABTDI0TIOTAKT,  •  lUG 

AOADEHIO  DIOnOVAKTi  -         3.SG  I PKHAST  DIOTIOlTiBT,  iLunruTaD,  041 

aOWaBHOTBITE  DIOnOSiaT,  li."»i»*TaD,  -  1,80 1  POCKET  DIonOSAST,      •      -      -      -   *U»,8N7B 

W«v«Ml«r'a  F*aket  DIcUaBary,  DliBinWI,  Tuck,  Gili  Edga,  ll.DO,  Fleslbla,  SSe^  Cl«tb,  TM. 

WopeMtor>B  Dlell«B>rlaB  in  br  ulc  by  bookKlIen  gencnlly.    School  alHInn  and  iwhm  arc  ropKtltair  tailMd 


BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FBANSXIXT  STBEETT.  BOSTOIT,  1AA8a 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER. 

AGENTS  FOK  ABovs'.  No.  17  N.  Seventh  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

— '    ■       ♦" 

IK[cGufFey''s  Spellev 
IIIIcGufFey''s  Readers 
Ray^s  Arithmetics 
mrhlte^s  Arltbmetlcs 


ZSclectlc  Oeogvaphles 
ZSclectIc  Penmanship 
Venahle^'s  History 

^  Send  for  Cataiopue  of  thete  and  other  Texi»SiookM, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 
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ITe"^  Books  Jiist  PuhHtftiiwl. 

Pestalozzi,  His  Life,   Work  and  Influence.     jL/^SwlJiSSi^'Ii  "/».'S5Sf5; 

maland  Training  School .  Embraces  large  extracts  from  Pestalozzi's  writings,  some  ot  which  have  not  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  English ;  and  Biographies  of  Pestalozxi's  chidf  assistants.  Also,  a  connected  and  particular  account  of  Pestaloni'i 
doctrines  and  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  American  schools.  No  Teacher  should /ail  to  rtad  this  imfortaat 
Educational  IVorh.    348  pp.,  8vo.  cloth,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    ^2.26. 

Dramas  and  Dramatic  Scenes.    ^J:;^^Z^Z"JSi^J.^:)^^fftJ^  t*?iU"iS5'i2: 

the  writing  of  standard  authors.  Adapted  to  school  and  home  exhibitions  and  to  die  use  of  advanced  dasses  ia  nnHag, 
Illustrations  by  Farnby.    zamo.  cloth,  236  pp.  01, 60. 

/Ty  A»y /«' y     //Vc//>W/*/y  /     >i  //yv  r         Full  8vo.  cloth.    Eighteen  Double- Page  Maps,  accurately  drawn  aadamimnd 
HaeCllC    niSlOnCai    JlUaS.       ^  Hand-Book  for  general  readers  and  students  in  Hislory.    #1.M. 

17fM^iMA^ff    /«/*    J?^4icV/-r         For  AcADBMXBS  AND  CoMMON  SCHOOLS.    By  S.  A.  NoRTOM,  A.  M.,  PMfenoriB 
IZ^l^eTneniS    Uj     I^ny^^QS,        q^^^  Agricultural  and  Mechanieal  Colkgf,  and  author  of  "Eleaients  of  NatORitPlia- 

esophy."    ismo.  cloth,  a86  pp.     Liberally  Illustrated.    91.15.    Supplies  for  first  introduction  into  scImmIs,  and  «iii^ 

copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  Mc  per  copy. 

''  If  there  has  been  an  educational  need  in  America  more  pressing  than  another,  it  to 
been  the  want  of  a  text^book  of  convenient  size  and  scope,  upon  the  subject  of  Morals  and 
Manners.  Gow's  manual  should  be  in  every  school  in  the  land ;  and  if  the  teachers  um 
compelled  to  devote  onc'tenth  of  the  usual  school  session  to  the  subject,  the  nation  would  U 
saved  a  hundred  times  the  value  thereof  in  the  decrease  of  crime  and  punishment.  I  sluH 
recommend  its  use  in  all  our  schools." — Isaa^  If,  Braum,  County  ConCr  Public  Scb^&t 
Jefferson  County,  Mo. 

A  nngle  sample  copy  tf/GOWS  GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS  vriil  he  sent  wst-paid 
to  any  School  Officer  or  Teacher,  for  examination,  rvitk  a  view  to  inirodueH^m  into  sckoois^  at  the  iMtn- 
Auction  price,  94  els. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THALHEIMER'S  MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY, 

THALHEIMERS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  VENABLFS  AMATEUR  ACTOR, 
VENABLFS  SCHOOL  STAGE,  DUFFETS  FRENCH  METHOD, 

HAILMAN'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY, 
HAILMAFS  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE, 

ANDREWS  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  <fo.  Ae. 

tSr  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulan  and  Price  List.    Liberal  Terms  on  Sample  Copies  and  Supplia 

for  Introduction  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  PublisheFS 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


PUBLISHERS^  DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


'Half  Trnttui  Often  ITo! 


Than  Id«».** 


Vbt  FwMjlnak  flehod  Xomal  Own  Vo  Italy  to  Aajtodj. 

**€tea.  P«  Bowell  &  Co.**— An  advertising  agency 
in  New  York,  under  the  firm  name  here  given,  pub- 
lishes a  so-called  "  Newspaper  Reporter.**  Our  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  a  statement  in  a  recent 
issue  of  said  **  Reporter'*  to  the  effect  that  the  Lan- 
easier  School  youmal  owes  this  firm  of  «•  Geo.  P. 
Rowell  &  Co.,*'  the  sum  of  1 17.50,  and  the  impres- 
sion is  designedly  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
the  said  Journal  refuses  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  in 
good  faith  and  honestly  due.  Some  of  our  editorial 
friends— to  all  of  whom  this  "  Reporter**  is  regu- 
larly mailed — may  be  sufficiently  interested  to  desire 
to  know  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  on  their  accouni 
we  notice  the  bas6  "half-truth,** — premising  the 
following  noteworthy  facts : 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  published  at 
Lancaster,  is  issued  at  an  expense  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month.  Using  upwards  of  a  ton  of 
paper  upon  each  issue,  its  composition  averaging 
from  120,000  to  140,000  ems  per  month,  and  its 
postage  bills  amounting  to  some  fifty  dollars  monthly, 
it  has  not  at  this  writing  cash  indebtedness  to  the 
amount  of  One  Dollar,  due  to  any  individual  or  firm 
at  home  or  abroad — to  any  party  whatsoever ,  on  any 
account  whatsoever  I  Hundreds  of  dollars  are  due 
us  upon  our  books,  but  The  Journal  itself  owes  no 
money  to  any  one, — be  it  to  printer,  binder,  paper 
manufacturer,  or  on  mailing  account ! 

T^he  School  Journal  has  long  believed  in  prompt 
payment,  and  its  publishers  would  be  glad  to*  know 
that  certain  advertising  agents,  whose  names  are  on 
its  books,  had  a  similar  article  in  their  business 
creed.  Had  this  amount  of  ^17.50  been  due  in  cash 
it  would  have  been  paid  long  since,  but  it  is  owed 
**in  trade,*  and  ** with  conditions.** 

After  much  solicitation  from  the  firm  above  named, 
we  gave  them  an  advertisement  to  be  paid  for  in  ex- 
change advertising,  at  regular  rates  less  their  db* 
count  of  25  per  cent..  The  Journal,  as  usual,  re- 
serving the  right  to  reject  any  matter  sent  that  might 
be  thought  improper  for  its  columns.  The  first  ad- 
vertisement inserted  under  this  agreement  was  unob- 
jectionable in  style  or  matter.  This  was  followed  by 
another,  which  we  believed  to  be  a  card  of  invita- 
tion from  "  The  Spider  to  the  Fly.**  Not  even  to 
oblige  an  honorable  f?)  advertising  agency  can  we  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  professional  swindler,  cir- 
culate the  puffs  of  the  patent  medicine  man,  or 
advertise  paper-soled  boots  or  mock-auction  watches. 
Accordingly  the  order  was  thrown  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  It  was  repeated,  and  again  thrown 
aside.  Then  followed  something  else,  equally  ob- 
jectionable, and  with  a  like  result.  Thus  the  matter 
stands,  with  this  additional  item,  that  we  have  lost 
faith  in  the  decency  of  *«  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.** 

We  have  not  written  them  in  regard  to  their  orders, 
nor  shall  we  do  so  now ;  but  now,  as  heretofore,  we 
are  ready  to  insert  proper  advertising  matter  to 
balance  their  account,  which  to  us  has  been  of  no 
value  whatever.  And  said  account  once  closed,  the 
^  Lancaster  School  Journal  *'  will  decline  further 
dealings  with  what  we  regard  the  least  profitable  of 
all  unprofitable  advertising  firms  in  the  busineis. 


«4 


Most  ■■•■•■tial  iM  PemiaylTABUu** 


The  Lancaster  ^wmA^  JS'x/rrM  of  January  1st,  1875,  says 
of  The*  PtnntvlvaHM  School  Journal:  "As  to  this  periodical 
few  of  our  readears  hare  any  aidequate  idea  of  the  work  it  has 
done  and  is  now  doing.  Because  of  its  very  general  circulation, 
and  of  the  permanent  character  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, we  oelieve  it,  without  any  exception,  to  U  the  most  in- 
Jiuential  publication  in  Pennsylvania."  After  looking  over 
the  field  carefully  we  believe  this  statement  to  be  literally  true. 
There  is  no  newspaper  or  magazine  published  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  circulation  is 
so  general  throughout  the  state,  and  ceruinly  none  that  comes 
so  directly  to  the  aid  of  our  greatest  vital  interest,  the  growth 
and  developmenr  of  our  system  of  public  school  education. 

Home  A|falH. — We  had  the  pleasure  a  short  time  since, 
in  Philadelphia,  of  meeting  our  good  firiends,  W.  S.  Schofield 
and  A.  P.  Flint.  The  former  recently  returned  from  a  six 
months'  tour  through  Europe,  and  the  latter  from  a  pleasant 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Twice  across  the  broad  Adaniic  has 
done  as  much  for  one  as  twice  across  the  Continent  for  the  other. 
j€  Tcatlos  eunbo  I 

**  We  I<a|r  Va  Dowb  to  Bleep.**— The  music  of  this 
beautiful  song  is  heard  at  its  best  when  Thomas's  Grand*  Or- 
chestra swells  upon  its  crescendo,  and  sweeps  down  almost  to 
silence  upon  its  softer  passages.  We  take  it  from  the  Teachers' 
Institute  Glee  Book,  oublished  by  Hall  &  Lyte. 

Mr.  Albert  Miles,  Secretary,  Dimock,  Susquehanna 
county,  ordering  subscription  for  four  members  of  his  board, 
adds  :  "I  am  sure  that  no  board  of  school  directors  are  quali- 
fied to  perform  their  duties  well  without  it." 

The  liaaeaater  fsiehool  Mottoea.— Numerous  or- 
ders have  been  received  within  the  past  fbw  weeks  for  these 
mottoes,  teachers  and  others  who  write  for  them  usually  taking 
occasion  to  add  a  word  of  approval  or  endorsement.  Miss  M. 
A.  Ingram,  of  DuncansviHe,  Pa.,  writes  :  **  Thb  is  the  seventh 
set  I  have  ordered,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  have 
given  satis&ction  in  every  instanceZ—Miss  Dora  A.  Win- 
tersteen,  of  Mainville,  Columbia  county,  writes :  "  I  am  teach- 
ing in  the  country,  and  thoueh  we  have  a  pleasant  school  and 
a  fine  building,  it  is  incomplete  without  tne  Lancaster  School 
Mottoes  to  decorate  the  walls."— B.  F.  Haines,  Dublin,  Pa.: 
**  We  think  they  are  just  what  is  wanted  in  our  school." — 
Robert  Loder,  New  Washington,  Pa. :  "I  have  used  with 
good  success  for  the  past  four  years  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  Mot- 
toes, 9s  incentives  to  study  and  morality.  No  school  should 
be  without  them."— Miss  R.  A.  Stevenson,  Vandalia,  Illinois : 
"  I  wish  to  make  my  school  a  present  after  the  holidays,  and  do 
not  think  of  anythii^  at  moderate  cost  likely  to  do  more  sood 
than  a  set  (rf*  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  — H.  R.  Shellen- 
beiger,  Sellersville,  Pa. :  "  My  pupils  started  a  subscription 
list,  and  in  five  minutes  had  plenty  of  money  for  a  set  of  the 
Lancaster  Mottoes." — Miss  Jennie  Livingston,  JefTries,  Qear- 
field  county.  Pa. :  "  I  have  received  one  set.  Please  send  me 
another." — R.  M.  Vaughters,  Portsmouth,  Ohio :  "  Enclosed 
find  ^i.zo  for  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  I  have 
just  seen  a  set  received  by  one  of  my  friends,  and  cannot  longe  r 
be  without  them." — ^J.  A^  Stadden,  New  Columbia.  Pa. : 
'*Some  lime  ago  I  purchased  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  Mottoes. 
I  am  now  in  another  school,  and  wish  another  set." — Minnie 
T.  Wilkinson,  Bridse  Valley,  Pa. :  "The  Lancaster  Mottoes 
are  what  I  have  long  beoi  wanting.  Please  send  by  return 
mail.  The  walls  look  so  bare  and  cheerless  without  them  in 
my  school-room." — T.  J.  Smith,  Rutan,  Pa. :  "  I  have  seen  a 
set  of  The  '  Lancaster*  Mottoes  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Bur- 
roughs. They  are  what  should,  by  some  means,  be  placed  in 
every  school-room.  Find  enclosedtz.xo,  price  of  same  by  mail, 
and  forward  at  once."^Henry  B.  Bower,  Huff's  Church, 
Berks  co. : — "  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  set  of  mottoes 
just  sent  me.  They  ougnt  to  be  in  schools  everywhere." — Agnes 
S.  Michener,  Aquetong,  Pa. :  "  I  have  had  The  Lancaster 
Mottoes  in  my  scho6I  during  the  past  two  years,  and  value  them 
more  highly  every  day."— W.  G.  Weaver,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. : 
"For  enclosed  ^i.io  please  forward  a  set  of  The  Lancaster 
Mottoes.  I  have  seen  them  and  think  them  just  the  thing  for 
every  school-room." — Miss  N.  Graham,  Petrolia,  Pa. :  "I 
have  heard  so  much  said  of  them  by  a  friend  that  I  cannot  longer 
be  without  them." — Henry  A.  Weirick,  Reberxburg,  Pa.  : 
"Enclosed  find  ^z.zo,  for  which  please  fill  by  mall  my  fourth 
order  for  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
leave  them  in  every  house  where  I  have  taiu^ht.  No  school 
should  be  without  them." — }.  A.  Bowerson,  Jenerson  Line,  Pa.: 
"Please  send  me  another  set  of  "The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes. 
I  bad  them  in  my  school  for  two  years.  Having  uow  anotl^r 
school  I  wish  to  have  another  set.  as  I  consider  these  Mottoes 
indispensable."— M.  T.  Waltz/MTiUiamsport,  Pa.  :  'Send  -jo 
copies  of  Supplement  No.  3.  The  Mottoes  which  I  received 
last  yew  are  oeautifiil,  and  give  entire  satisfiiction."  See  list  of 
Mottoes  on  second  cover-page  of  this  issue  of  The  youmal' 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Tuehwi'  IfatlODll  Butmh  supplies  High  SchooU^ 
Seminoriei,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  with  ex- 
perienced teachen  qualitied  foT  any  department.  No 
charge  lo  school  oFRcen  for  assiilance  in  securing 
teachen.  Well -qualified  teachers  vaoling  poiilions 
for  next  session,  should  send  at  once  tor  our 
"Teachers'  Application  Bli.ak."  Address  Teachers' 
National  Bureau,  Hamsbui^,  Pa. 

MnBle-Pac«   Bappl«»*Bt— IT*.  S. 

Thii  Supplemcnl  li  giiin(  largely  into  the  ichooh.  I'cichcn 
tpak  cf  It  very  riYonEly.aiid  wt  think  ihii  ilcinnat  bll  to  do 

from  Icttera  Dil^t  be  fivcn,  bul  we  hara  noc  the  tpa«  al  cora- 

longi  nod  hyniniciriheSuppkineniiiMiii  iDtalubalBithlht 
liuleblki."  Utfam:  "  We  had  Iwentv copia  la>[ year,  and 
need  more  lhi<  wiion.  Muilc  infuKi  new  Kfe  into  (chool 
woilt."— ^'  My  puppi  are  delighted  with  the  Supplement,  and 

the  Tciehcrs'  Inititu.t''The  boyi'and'^^rT.""  ^'plL.^ 

■hould  hardly  be  lo  luccetiful  in  my  leaching  withoul  the  aid 
of  thi«  Supplement,     E»ery  teacher  Mrho  knowi  anything;  at  all 

have  been  linging  ta  my  pupili  the  »n[i  In  the  Supplement. 
They  have  learned  nearly  idl  of  them,  and  now  wish  to  have 
copiei  for  Ihenudve.."— *'  I  lued  No.  %  lait  year,  and  found 
■heir  value  lobr  beyond  their  coil,  that  I  lend  at  once  for  No. 
J.    The  bo/i  and  girt,  an  eafer  to  have  ihen."— •'  The  twen- 


■■»„ 

-"  They   are  the  life   of  .he 

Ihi'B'flhlithJ^" 

ihemftom  the  Suppler 

iISTpp 

;!?jT?"r.?£'.^!?i„^ 

^itionalSJ 

number  ordertd  (t[d  n 

wlthlni  it.     We  are  greatly  pleaud  with  the  tonci 
a  Kcond  time."— ThH  li  the  thlnl  l«  which  I  hi 


nion  oflhesesonciandhyDntii." — We 

/  comei,''— '■  Many  ihaokt  fcr  them;  they  do  ■■• 

good^  :n  the  Khool-r«>n."—"Vehada<upply  hut  week.  C 


P^^Jl? 


:  delighted  with  Ih 


'Lth  the  Supplement  ihat  we  muit 
greatly  intereiled  iu  the  Sup^e- 

gi«[ly 
"book'.""~"''The  Jlec- 


ilh  Ihc  ioi«s  and   hyinai."--"1 
™k*"™ta''!he'fo*™r"f» 

jh^-roomfsend  mt  ™ni;  wpioTSf  No'  fr^ 

Dl  be  Jbuntt.'* — "Got  a  copy  of  Supi^etneni  lait 
itule ;  took  it  into  ichool  ihii  week,  and  the  boyi 
once  decided  that  they  muu  have  the  tongi."— 
ic-Pag*  Suppl< '■-■■'-  ■--'-• - 


My  p. 


•ay  their 


rell  pleaaed  that  we  miut  order  more," — "•  Ourcl 
lucli  pleated  with  the  Supplement  Ihat  wc  muat  i 
-"  The  Supplement  it  a  great  Cvorite  with  ih 


tPage 


diu>  ).  P.  McCaikey.  Lan'caatc 
The  Retaool  Record.  publUhcd  at  St.  Albana, 


,-.    ■•Thi  Ptniujh'^mm  School  ,  .    . 

valuable  periodical.     It  it  doing  a  great  and  good  vrorit 
alLon  in  Penniyl'— '-      ''■'■ ^^-  '-  ' 


Tbe  Wosdatowi 

publication  like  TA 
«Ne»Jc™ej-^h„ 

publiihe 
'.  Sapt 


Mm1.«  for  jan^ 
N.  J.)  MtglMitr  uya  :    We  do 

ibacrrbc  for  thla,  one  of  the  beat  of  4tl 
1,  of  Lebanon,  who  lent  is  ■ 


.•pecli 


aDppI*me>tlaB«MTer.~Ur.U.L.  Knight. Caotr 

SuperSterdenl  of  Beaver  county,  wriia,  Januarr  .i.  iln: 
"Your  Muilc- Page  Supplement  rendeied  '     " 

"'—  ■-  the  hands  of  Fiot  J.  H.  Pbillo. 


xade  alivf 

fiink  the  Sutc  c 
3  much  to  the  i 

_,  _. :.~__ J.    _■  liri!  (rf' the  peiiit 

.. vocal    music  tatigfat  in  oar  EclioDii,aa   hj  u^filligg 

the  pubUshcrt  oSTf        ■     .  — 


iiiSio/Ti 


i  ) 


Kiddle  m  St\m'% 

CfClopcedia 

of  Education 

viIIIk  publiahed  by  £  Siiir. 


ahuMiinml  PabUcaiioaa.     BerlM, 

■  ■    ^  Sarin,  aod    RiMairs  G«»- 
man  Seadart,  Uia  eaalliaa  of  wbldi  1*  slgtiaUy  atteUtil 

Agsnta)  Into  the  PnbUo  Bchooliof  Kei 
Chicago.  Cleveland,  Dayton.  HartfOnL  BocbMtsr.aiidimr 
eo  other  dUea—aUotaOouarsBaMaHOl  ABOden,  lATl 
.,<rllhnKMa,Schadttr's  ait*r»  and  Bef  K/ Jfasiw,  ud  t> 
XlnOKTuartm  IMavhim  and  Ktndavartem  O^la.  - 
6irramt  Baolu  a  apsdalty,  I^rgs  stock  on  hand.   <!Mb 

iV<>.d#mt>(>itk4;ML 

E.  Stetger, 

22  A  24  Frankfort  Sir.,  New  Toric 


Mr.  O.  D.  Aekerlr.  Secretary  UaioD  ary,  Enc 


r  Uak™  Or,,  E 
for  each  of  the  k 


ciinved  an? thrown  there  ^  mTichicvoua  bSyi.  I  wdl'icu 
ber  now  the  enact  poiition  of  almost  every  wad  I  Had  d^ 
one  been  a  motto.  1  can  easily  imagine  how  ihcy  would  wi 
me  in  the  bee  now  whenever  1  bring  to  mind  the  old  v^a 
room.    The  Lord's  Prayer  in  large  type  on  the  walk  of  a 


■HE  "REVEILLE," 

onthly  paper,  published  at  NORWICH  UNIvfx. 


T' 

I       year.     On  trial  «  months  for  jj  cents.      Scwi  ttanipii 
specimen.     Addresi,  ProT.  CHAS.  fKJLE.NaRhfielil,  Vl. 


SITV.      Devoted  * 


J   iwtf^fni.     ft  « 


without  ia>. 


Kn.  Sop*.  Mum.  A.  Z^wi7  w 

of  TV  &i«/  ycHTTial." 

Snpt.  B.  H.  P«(t«nmi,  Jotmuwn,  V^.,  sends  a 
list  ofWy-sli  names.     He  thinks  :     "  TXi-  yMnal  ispre 


TEACHERS 

will  pl«se  write  for  PRSE  SAMPLES  of  Reward  Cinh, 
Helps  to   School   Management,  Chromo    Prina.  Momhlj  Rf 

Kris,  Regiitei^eicloE.  F,  HOBART  &  CO..  Ediicar— ' 
Lblisbeis.Sl.  Louis.  Mo. 


SEND  HOR  ILLVSTRATED  DESCJtlPTITE  CATALOGUE. 


|HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Uost  Comfortable,  Suiatle,  and,  in  all  Eespects, 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  BISK 


IN  THK  MARKST. 


Strong, 

Durable, 

Gomfortable, 

The  Best. 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correapoud  vith  the  manufactoren  of  this  da- 
served'.^  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  teiit  to  anjr  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  par* 

chaw  of  furniture.  ^_^__  

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

VmsuaiaiaA  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  pur- 
chase till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Bladtboaids  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

uoiLBioB  80HOoi<  nuiTinB  lunrrAorvBiiie  ooipin. 

B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt.,  'I 

u  ioo3  Arch  Street,  Phllada^bla,    j 


Krusi's  Popular  System  of  Drawing. 


ZZAHZlirZ 
XT. 


OBADZD 
COTIBSZ. 


SPZCZAL 
COXTBSZS 


CSABAO- 

TZB- 

XSTZCS. 


Adapted  to  tlie  Eequirements  of  all  Scliools. 

It  is  the  only  oomplete  graded  course  pablished.  It  b  tbe 
only  system  so  plain  and  practical  that  it  can  be  succeasfdlly 
taught  in  public  schools  without  the  aid  of  experts. 


Series,  (Primary),  4  books  and  Manual* 
Analjrtic  Series  (Intermediate),  6  Books  and  Manual 
Ferspective  Series  (Grammar  School),  4  Books  and  Manual 
Advanced  Perspective  and  Shading  Series  (High  School), 

4  Books  and  Manual. 


A  series  embracing  all  departments  of  industrial  and  me* 
chanical  drawing. 

A  series  embracing  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  varioiu 
orders  of  architecture,  with  practical  applications. 

A  series  of  characteristic  leaves  and  flowers,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  botanical  orders. 

A  series  of  foliajge  and  trees. 

A  series  of  landscapes. 

A  series  containing  the  various  ssoological  forms,  arranged 
according  to  scientific  classification. 


Krusi's  New  System  of  Drawing  is  preeminently  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  public  school  instruction. 

It  is  strictly  progressive,  and  adapted  to  every  grade,  from  the 
primary  classes  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  High  SchooL 

It  is  the  only  really  practical  system  enabling  any  teacher  to 
successfully  conduct  classes  without  special  preparation. 

It  has  for  its  basis  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  forms  in  nature, 
leading  the  mind  to  accurate  observation,  as  well  as  training  the 
hand  to  skillful  and  artistic  representation. 

It  is  economical,  consistent,  comprehensible. 

It  is  essentially  an  educatioruil  course. 

It  is  already  in  use  in  more  than  one  thousandcities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  what  is  said  of  it 


For  full  particulars  of  other  popular  School  Publications,  such  as  CorrulTs  Series  tf 
Geographies^  Harkness^  Latin  and  Greek  Series^  Quackenbos^s  Arithmetical  Course^ 
Quackenbos's  Grammars^  Composition,  and  Rhetoric  ;  Youman^s  Botanies  and  Botanical 
Charts,  Huxley  and  YoumarCs  New  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Lockyer^s  Astronomy, 
Wrage^s  German  Series,  etc.,  etCu 

See  our  new  Educational  Catalogue,  embracing  over  300  Standard  Text-Boob, 
and  the  Educational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

D.  APPZiBTOXr  A  CO.,  Pul9lls2i«nm 

549  and  551  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


The  Standard 
this  department 


Text-Books  of  the  United  States  in 


ARE 


,'s  01:(jeot  Ziessozxs  la  Botany. 
T^ood's  Botanist  and  Tloxiai, 

TIT'ood's  Class-Book  of  Botany. 


|N  style  they  are  simple,  popular  and  lively;  in  arrangement,  easy  and 
natural;  in  description  grapliio  and  strictly  exact.  The  tables  for  analysis 
are  reduced  to  a  perfect  system.  No  series  of  works  on  science  has  ever 
enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  popular  &Tor,  or  a  wider  circulation,  or  a  more 

cordial  welcome  firom  the  lover  of  nature,  than  has  been  accorded  to  these. 

Desiring  to  place  a  copy  of  Wood's  Botanies  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  this 

science,  we  will  send,  postage  paid,  the 


BOTANIST  AND  FLORIST,  on  receipt  of 
OBJECT  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  on  receipt  of 


$1.25. 
.75. 


Steele's  14  ^Teeks  in  Soienoe. 


^miLOSOFMT, 


CMMJUMSTMr,       aSTMO^OJUr, 


^mrsiOLoer, 


cMOLoer, 


STMMLM'S  MMT, 


n 


SBOTTXiD  BB  Z2T  T 


i^Please  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

For  instruction  and  exchange  rates,  addresss 


▲.  P.  FLXXTT,  Ck&eral  Asoat, 

822  CHESTNUT  STREET,   PHILA. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

Ne'W  York  and  Philadelphia. 


ANNOUNGlSBfHIfT. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 

THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 

S7  OZOadS  S.  BILLASS, 

IB  N'O'V?'  BSA.D'E'.  IS  XTCW  BBADY. 


This  book  complete*  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OP  READERS,"  uid  contuns  tot 
choice  selections  for  Rcftding  *od  Spaakiog,  with  an  Introductory  Treatiie,  profiiEelj  iUiatnte^ 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We  claim  nnusual  excellence  for  this  book,   and  shall  take   pleasure  in  sending   sample  coiua  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  &  change. 

The  usoal  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will  be  made. 

l|M0RCESTER's4ffllCTI0NARES. 

VZaOTXTA,  1873. 


"  b  ■!*«  nc  (nat  plaunn  to 


rid  gf  WoioUo'l 


■^iiSs^^, 


in  CDuMuatlaii  oTlhc  pubUutlaD  of  Ibc  h 


"WORCESTER," 

TIM  AITTHOUTV  Of 

Everett,        Bnmner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Aeassiz,      HUlsrd,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton,         Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

VTorottBter's  Qu«rto  dotionarjr,  lUnstnted,  $10. 

nilTEBBALASDOBmOALDIOnOIjLKT,   -    t4.3T  |  ELEMEHTAET  DIOTIOViaT, 
AOASBmO  DIOnOKUYp  ■         -US   PBUUST  DIOTtOKlBT,  lumuras, 

001IPBEHEI8IVEIII(mOMET,lt"»™AT»D,  -  L80 1  POCKET  DIOnOHlET,      -      -      -      •   JLOO.UJI 
WoreMMr'B  Pvakat  DioUoMsry,  lUiatntid,  Tuck,  Gill  Edgn,  •l.OO,  PlazlU*,  SS«.,  fTIatk,  70^ 
'WorasaMr'a  IMetlonBriM  itthr  ulcb^baalacllen  gcocnlly.    School  otlcei*  uul  oKcbwi  an  mpcctUlrbnl 


BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FBA17KXJIT  STBEST,  B08T0H.  UA£ia 


•ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

AGBKTs  FOK  ABOVE.  No.  17  JM.  Seventh  SU,  Philadelphia,  Pi< 


A  Few  Words  -to  Teachers. 


■  »  ■ 


[HERE  never  was  a  time  wben  more  active,  intelligent  and  persistent  efforts 
were  made  than  now  to  improve  the  methods,  means,  and  books  used  in 
teaching.  Educational  journals  are  multiplying  and  striving  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  ripest  experience  and  the  keenest  intellects  to  be  found  in  this 
noble  and  ennobling  profession.  When  so  many  able  minds  are  at  work  at  one 
great  object,  and  all  their  labors  open  to  each  other,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  marvelous  results  be  produced.  It  is  a  literal  truth,  therefore,  that  amid  all 
the  wonderful  progress  and  results  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ments and  discoveries,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  those  made  in  the  arts  and 
appliances  of  teaching. 

It  becomes,  therefore  a  duty  and  necessity  of  the  ''  live  "  teacher  to  be  in 
continual  communication  with  those  engaged  in  this  great  work,  and  especially 
with  authors,  editors  and  publishers  of  school  journals  and  school  books.    Among 

the  means  of  keeping  up  this  communication,  one  of  the  most  useM  and  practical 

* 

has  been  the  much-abused  school-book  agent.  During  the  past  thirty  years  the 
undersigned  have  devoted  their  best  abilities  to  the  publication  of  school  books, 
availing  themselves  from  time  to  time  of  the  freshness  and  energy  of  younger 
men.  In  selecting  their  publications  they  have  taken  those  which  gave  evidence 
of  their  force,  originality  and  intellect,  as  well  as  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
to-day  in  the  great  success  and  extended  reputation  of  their  authors  as  prac- 
tical teachers. 

The  results  have  been  a  success  of  their  publications  gratifying  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  in  naming  Raub's  Spellers,  Brooks'  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics, 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  Fewsmith's  Elementary  and  Larger  Grammars,  Pelton's 
magnificent  Outline  Kaps,  Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  etc.,  they  feel  that  every 
inielligent  teacher  using  these  works  will  admit  they  have  kept  up  to  their  day  in 
the  work  of  education. 

Teachers,  and  all  interested  in  this  great  subject  who  desire,  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  with  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  admirable  works,  with  prices, 
rates  of  introduction,  and  sample  copies,  by  addressing 

SOW^ER,  POTTS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS  I  STATIONERS, 

Nos,  530  Market  and  523  Minor  streets, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


rStfflSYLVAmA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


|k|mpr«cd|amIrmaltfln|tli00l|«ii 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 

It  U  the  moM  convonloni  ,  ■  Thii  exceHent  dcA,  rata, 

deik:  (I)  There  are  fewer  ob-  I  tetuivFlfiucdineTeirWaUn 

Mkclei  to  (be  broom  and  icrub-  I  and  Sonth-weUem    State,  li 

tung-bmib  than  anjr  other  deilc  I  now    being    introdoccd    mo 

pteients.    (2}  It  does  not  need  <  I  PennsyWania. 

to  be  laitened  to  th«  floor —  |  pint  premium  awarded  to  _ 

the  only  deik  in  exittence  that  Vat  the  SiUe  Fair  ^Harrndsi, 

doa  ttoL      (3)  It  ii  perfect  Is  '  i8Ag,    and   at  the    Lucint 

the  «aie  of  ingren  and  egreii.  Countf  Fair,  iBSft, 

Host  ConTenient  and  llost  DuiaUe. 

That  it  ii  tne  iCrottgeM  uid  mott  durable  detk,  time  andlongiue  hava  indispatabljr  proven.  Wben^m 
equal  ad*antasei  of  lumber  and  wortcmaniMp,  there  ii  no  deali  with  iron  castings  as  snppprti  that  can  bar 
companion  with  it  in  Ibia  respect  BcMdei  thii,  it  it  the  cbeapcat  goad  desk,  (t)  There  an  no  in* 
ca*tmga  about  icto  increase  the  cost,  (l)  It  doe*  not  become  "  ricltetjr "  and  require  to  be  rcfdacedbf 
new  ones  in  a  few  fean,  Mniaa;  deskl  now  in  use  do.  (3)  It*  first  cost  ii  less.  It  is  alwajs  nude  m  a  setf, 
nbstantial  manner,  of  the  beat  saaMOed  Cbmxj,  AA  or  Oak,  aad  fnraiahed  with  ink  wells  and  oonn,  4 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 46  in.  long,  top  17  in.  ^de,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  In.  long,  top  14  in.  wide,  $5  if 
No.  3,42  in.  long,  top  t6in.wide,  5  50  |  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  topia  in.  wide,  500 
Desks  made  of  poplar  at  stilt  lower  pdeet.  Also  deaki  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  wlthod 
Uda,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  (uit  every  claM  of  scho<^  Back)  open  or  closed  as  nu;  be  denred.  T* 
TKore  the  Ranlcin  desk  the  cheapen,  these  pcicM  need  onlf  be  compared  with  the  pricei  of  anj  good  Auk 
In  llie  market  _____________ 

c-*^  Ho  Castings— Ho  Shaking.^-^ro 

The  Rankin  Desk  Is  Tciy  popular  In  (Aio.  Hon.  B.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  ^o/iiMbt/  Tlofilv,  Md  b- 
Conniiisioner  of  Schools,  tnr*  of  It  1 

■  U  li  «■/.  cknf,  durMt  apJanMitoift  nOMm  whkk  wM  apMi«i  II  to  ntL  A  dnp  ulwiil  dnk  wUdi  iMI  awn* 
tha  UDslcliilr  ud  IneoBTJiJjM  data  »»  ftMJ  im  mtay  of  oar  lehBOl-haaf  will  pmn  a  cml  blsHinc,  Boudi  af  BdaCMtw 
hsvaiuloiiBBruvuaiHbr  mUafoivBHUiysdbofluiMSwiltidiiair.iwIAiIrbcn-daki."  SiBlUr  UMiw^Ala  &■■ 
wm^ytttry  NoruHm  ud  WottarmStala  mifht  b«  Kl w*  If  qaca  ptmiltvL  'Hiouffh  but  Uivlf  pr^Knud  poUkty  la  n^ 
•rlnalai  ■■a)' Iluuuiidi  analr*ulrlniia*,(iTiif  attraBllAetiaB  whinmlainiducsd. 
—  (moil  i«B  B0«as  or  covraoi,  eitr  or  aunnRno.) 

Ciil.  Ob.  r  HcFuiJUTD-ZWr  ^'.wWhH  eaapM^  tka  aduS  bsfldint  Uldr  cna<H<  It  ■  oott  oTs^^ 
dtr,  it  wu  a  lutter  at  Boom  inTntl^itaa  «lih  m  «  to  wilatiAnl  ihoiilit  1m  ohi]  in  <unii>hin|  oar  rDoau.    w<  had  DM  tkm 
Sat'o.     Wa  uaml  Bed  tha  (rail  TUietT  at  ■qrtKnbKluad  toga,  ud  dully  ehoia  thadesk  you  pnpoaed.      Ilhaa  ■owbaiik 
iBaiaiiaruhaalilariDEU  liBaiuKl  wahaHBokHtulloala  oanHWlr  rocsnoKodinf  itt  lusariarltjr.     As  ta  duraUUlT,  (■» 
HB  ud  nealnau  11 1>  cnrnhioa  thUooddboteicod.    It hu ilnm  parfect utiibctlDB  to dinclon.  leachan and  sdiolin. 

WALLACE  DKWITT,  SKntmrf.  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  Pmiirmt. 

la  polnl  atcaiaonri.  both  u  a  an(iiMj  oos^  oad  us  nprds  thaipaea  oGcuplad,  lhc|r  ban  no  eqiul.  Tliay  UBblaa  JmrtlOti, 

rnyiW,  cotmBiaac*  1b  nraapln  sad  daanlai  about  Ibas,  lad  ia  lining  ud  In  rliiii(  from  them,  lontlHT  nA  bm* 

«B>tac>lr'>daputbeBladMnfTlB(aHor  rupOs.  •  C  W.  DKASS,  A<afj>B/. 


t^  HAKVFACTUKXD  AXD  rUltmSMSB  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  %r* 

By  GEORGE  P.  McPARLAND, 

HARRISBURO,  PENNA. 

(FACTORY— RKIU.Y  AMD  SIOOND  STREBTS— C  K.  SCHAEFFER,  SopeHBiaadaBt.) 

rmWiad.  bUo,  br  tba  MIoiriH Ooanl  AcMs,  M  wbam  ardan  cube iddnusd  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  8t  CO.,  PuiliiilM 

aadSiulaBaii.  Na.i9}Ubonr  nrMtiPUHbiD^;  STRICKLAND  ft  BRO.,  Wlmlauja  ud  RauU  Daalan  m  S^ool,  lUc^ 

luaav  ud  BIwA  Books,  SoikiaaiT,  ate,  Mo>  m  P***  ■"»*,  Rasdins,  h. 

|0*For  deika  and  further  tnfonaatloB  addren  either  of  the  above.  Should  yon  order  desks,  tend  )■- 
formation  on  the  following  points :  isL  Sise  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  rooms  to  be  furnished,  ad.  Nmbir 
andigcof  the  pn^  to  beieated.  3d.  Position  of  an;  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  ptllan,  ttoTe*,«te. 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SEEIES 

McGufFey^s  Speller 
IKEcGuffey^s  Readers 
Ray^s  Arltbinetics 
ITIThite^s  Arltbinetics 


Zadectlc  CS-eograpliles 
Eclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 

'9'  ^nd  for  Caiaioffue  of  these  and  oiher  Test'SooJbe, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 
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NO  VST  READY: 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NORTON'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

• 
For  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  By  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M.    286  pp.  Sample 
Copy  by  mail,  postpaid ,  for  examincUion  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools, 
84  cents  per  copy.   Supplies  for  first  introduction,  84  cents  per  copy. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  not  merely  to  give  a  systematic  and  symmetrical  epitome  of  the  Science,  but 
so  to  present  each  topic  that  the  pupil  shall  receive,  from  the  first,  clear,  accurate  and  scientific  ideas. 

\VILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

"  If  there  has  been  an  educational  need  in  America  more  pressing  than  another,  it  has 

been  the  want  of  a  text^book  of  convenient  size  and  scope,  upon  the  subject  of  Morals  and 

Manners.    Cow's  manual  should  be  in  every  school  in  the  land ;  and  if  the  teachers  were 

eompelled  to  devote  one^tenth  of  the  usual  school  session  to  the  subject,  the  nation  would  be 

saved  a  hundred  times  the  value  thereof  in  the  decrease  of  crime  and  punishment,     I  shall 

recommend  its  use  in  <dl  our  schools." — Isaac  If.  Brown,  County  Com'r  Public  Schools^ 

Jefferson  County,  Mo. 

A  iingU  sample  copy  ofQ^^'%  GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS  will  he  sent  post-paid 
to  any  School  Officer  or  Teacher,  for  examination^  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  at  the  intra- 
duction price,  94  cts.  \VILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  and  N.  Y. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

TEALHEIMERS  MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY, 

THALHEIMER'S  ANCIENT HISTOEY,  VENABLE'S  AMATEUR  ACTOR, 
YEN  ABLE  S  SCHOOL  STAGE,  DUFFETS  FRENCH  METHOD, 
HAILMANS  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY, 
HAILMAN'S  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE, 

ANDREWS  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  Ae.,  Ae. 

HH^  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.    Liberal  Terms  on  Sample  Copies  and  Supplies 

te  Introduction.  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

cnrciM'zrA.'n  and  irs'w  vork. 


xrzxTiiTaas-TB  AinrxxAZi  c  ataloctts 

OF  the' 

NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

LEBANON,  WARREN  COUNTY,  OHIO. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ALL  >VHO  APPLY  FOR  IT. 


Board  of  Instruction — Collegiate,  Teachers'  Business,  Preparatory  and  Engineering 
Departments;  Extra  Branches.     Seventeen  Teachers  in  all  Departments. 

EXPENSES,  $2.76  TO  $3.80  PER  WEEK. 
CALENDAR  FOR  1875-6. 

General  Arrangements. — Religious  Exercises;  General  Exercises;  Debating  Exer* 
cises;  Libraries;  Apparatus;  Diplomas;  Statistics. 

Distinctive  Features. — ^Training  in  Teaching  and  School  Government ;  Character  of 
Students  as  contrasted  with  those  in  colleges  and  public  schools;  Economy  in  Boarding; 
Plan  of  Government ;  Formation  of  New  Classes ;  Drill  in  the  use  of  Apparatus ;  Shni- 
larity  of  age  and  advancement  in  any  one  class ;  Freedom  from  Sectarianism ;  The 
Special  Character  of  the  School. 

Normal  System  of  Education  briefly  explained.  Catalogue  proper,  including  1,657 
different  names,  enrolled  for  nineteenth  year.     Average  term  enrollment,  about  575. 

STATISTICAL  HISTORY. 

Organization ;  Location  ;  Statistics  for  first  year ;  Statistics,  including  growth  in  re- 
gard to  pupils,  teachers,  buildings,  and  facilities  for  nineteen  years.     Success  of  graduates. 

PROFESSIONAL   HISTORY. 

General  Management. — ^With  Improvements  made  in  nineteen  years  in  sustaining 
order ;  exciting  interest  in  study.  Change  from  a  code  of  laws  to  reliance  on  voluntary 
effort,  a  decided  success. 

GenercU  Exercises. — Different  modes  of  conducting. 

Religious  Exercises. — ^Always  Voluntary ;  methods  of  securing  cheerful  attendance. 

Library. — Advantages  and  Facilities ;  Felt  to  be  indispensable  by  most  students. 

Reunions. — ^Their  objects  and  aims;  The  plan  of  exercises  for  making  them  attractive. 

Expositions. — ^The  Exhibition  of  Practical  Work  in  all  the  branches,  especially  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

Public  Exercises — ^These  are  quarterly,  and  sustained  by  Scientific  and  Classic  Classes. 

Special  Training  of  Teachers. — Improvements  involving  a  model  school  and  practice 
classes.  Over  10,000  teachers  trained  here,  working  successfully  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Kindergartenism. — How  the  pupil  teachers  are  trained  in  it. 

SpecicU  Training  in  the  use  of  Apparatus. — Students  perform  the  experiments,  constract 
and  repair  apparatus. 

Special  Training  in  Debating. — ^Every  pupil  can  join  a  class  in  debating,  and  enjoy 
both  practice  and  instruction. 

Special  Training  in  Composition. — Methods  by  which  voluntary  effort  is  made  thor- 
oughly effective. 

The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective  from  Real  Objects. — ^Acquired  in  22  lessons  with- 
out extra  charge. 

Drill  in  Map  Drawing. — How  conducted. 

Recreation  and  Exercise. — How  provided  for ;  Remarkable  facts  as  to  the  health  of 
the  Institution. 

iVi?a/il/JrM<7//of  Investigation  by  Outlining;  Not  from  one  text-book,  but  in  the  use 
of  a  full  library. 

Conclusion. — ^Summary  of  results  in  nineteen  years. 

The  Catalogue  of  this  Institution  is  readable  and  reliable.  It  develops  a  system  of  education  far  in  ad- 
avnce  of  all  others.  The  system  is  boldly  original  in  its  methods,  and  always  successful  in  its  results. 
It  saves  its  students  half  the  time  and  expense  ordinarily  required.  The  testimonials  to  these  statements 
are  the  thousands  of  our  students  who  are  found  honoring  good  positions  in  all  the  professions,  in  Teach- 
ing,  in  Engineering,  and  in  every  form  of  reputable  business.    Address, 

A.  HOLBROOK,  Principal. 


i874.] 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


SITUATION  WANTED.— A  young  man, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa<,wishing  to  make 
teaching  his  profession,  desires  a  situation.  Can 
teach  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  all  branches 
necessary  for  preparing  youth  for  college,  or  giving 
a  sound  mental  basis  for  the  work  of  active  life. 
Address,  G.  Clarkson,  Lancaster  Pa. 

[We  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  ability,  scholarship,  and  moral  worth  of  Mr. 
Clarkson,  and  heartily  endorse  him  for  any  position 
that  he  may  be  willing  to  accept — Ed.] 

**  Dee.  *74.'*'— If  the  credit  on  >Mir  mailing  slip  be  thus 
marked,  your  copy  of  Tke,  yournai  will  be  discontinued  with 
the  present  issue.  Please  renew  if  you  wish  It  sent  as  beibre — 
remitting  lo  cents  for  pre-payment  of  postage. 

€?lab  Rate  for  1875.~Our  ciub  rate  under  the  new 
law,  including  pre-payment  of  postage,  will  be  97.00  for 
n^e  Copies  ;  Ten  Copies  or  more  at  91.S(I  per  copy. 

B«»«li  Notlec««  £te« — The  pressure  on  our  reading 
matter  columns  has  compelled  us  to  leave  out  advertising  mat- 
ter and  book  notices,  in  type  for  this  issue. 

Sapt.  T.  F.  OahAii,  Lycoming  county,  writes,  Nov. 
7th :  '^Please  forward  aoo  copies  Music  Supplement  No.  3.  We 
cannot  hold  our  Institute  without  them." 

Bapi.  W.  N.  Aikea«  Lawrence  county,  sending  a  list 
of  30  subscribers,  Nov.  14th,  writes:  "I  am  sorry  the  list  is 
not  longer.    All  our  teachers  ought  to  have  Ute  yimp$a/.    It ' 
would  make  them  better  teachers." 

Bapt.  Wbi.  BToetllnir*  Snyder  county,  writes  :  '*  The 
Music- Page  Supplement  did  good  service  at  the  Institute." 

I«lp|»liicoit*s  HMffaslne.— The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  called  to  the  advertisement  elsewhere  of  this  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine,  and  to  other  publications  of  the  great 
mnise  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

I^Micaster  Bchool  niottoc*.— The  demand  for  these 
Mottoes  is  greater  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  As  they  be- 
come known,  "  they  speak  for  themselves." 

The  Rlchmoiio  (Va.)  Joamal,  of  Nov.  6th,  says : 
"  We  regard  TTke  Pennsytvania  School  youmal  as  one  of  the 
best  educational  periodicals  published.  It  should  be  read  by 
everyschool  teacher  in  the  land." 

**  Merry  rhrlatmas.**— The  Chicago  publishing  firm. 
Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  advertiite  in  the  November  and 
December  numbers  of  The  yournait  certain  fiivorite  books,  ap- 
propriate gifts  for  Christmas  season.  These  will  be  sent  by 
mau  to  any  address,  upon  reeeipt  by  the  publishers  of  adver- 
tised prices. 

Bnpi.  J.  O.  Kbaimis  Lehigh  county,  writes :  "The  Mu- 
sic-Page Supplement  took  well  at  our  County  Institute.  This 
was  shown  by  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  inquired  for, 
and  the  interest  manifested  In  the  music.  Much  ot  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Institute  was  due  to  the  good  music  we  had — and 
all  from  the  Supplement.  Please  accept  thanks  for  the  supply 
sent  us." 

Hnppleiiieaft  Mottoes.— Mr.  Wm.  G.  Fee,  County 
Superintendent  of  Washington  county,  writes,  Nov.  aoth : 
**  Our  best  teachers  appreciate  the  Music- Page  Supplement  very 
highly.  Good  teachers  will  have  them.  I  wish  every  school 
had  from  twenty  to  forty  copies.  Ilie  Lancsster  School  Mot- 
toes are  also  a  good  investment  for  any  teacher.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  seen  a  set  of  these  mottoes  owned  by  an  indifferent 
teacher." 

Fall  Hetll.— Mr.  Van  B.  Baker.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio,  writes.  Nov.  zo,  1874 :  "  En- 
closed please  find  draft  for  amount  of  bill  for  twenty-two  vol- 
umes Fentuybfania  School  youmtU.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I 
^gard  them  as  the  most  valuable  books  in  my  library— not  for 
their  cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  for  their/ror/iVra/ informa- 
tion in  the  great  work  oK  teaching  *'  It  would  be  welt  to  have 
a  set  of  dicae  books  in  the  office  of  every  county  and  city  su- 
perintendent in  Penmvlvania. 

Mr.  HowArd  Meekll*  Examinerof  Kent  county,  Mary- 
laiul,  writes,  Nov.  10,  '74:  **  The  Ftntuylvania  School 
ytmmal  is  the  most  substantial  reading  I  meet  with  on  the 
sutject  of  popular  education  ;  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  have 
our  county  school  board  subscribe  for  a  copy  for  each  school 
under  their  jurisdiction.  I  am  sure  no  better  investment  of 
public  money  can  be  made.  Everv  teacher  should  have  such 
a  journal  as  yours ;  and  if  unaole  to  pav  for  it,  as  they  too 
often  are.  their  employers  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  sup- 
plied.   How  can  the  workman  do  his  work  without  tools  f " 

A  lf«miniil  Prlee.— Mr.  Amos  Row,  County  Superin- 
tendent, Buchanan  county,  Iowa,  writes:  "Many  thanks 
for  the  Music-Page  Supplement  sent  me.  The  selection  Is 
excdient,  and  our  teachers  are  delighted  with  the  pieces.  I  am 
•ore  you  are  doing  the  cause  of  education  much  good  by  placing 
them  within  the  reach  of  many  teachers  at  merelv  a  nomiiuu 

C'ice.  The  Lancaster  Mottoes,  also,  are  pcoaounced  the  best— we 
ve  three  different  kinds  on  hano. 


Mnaie  ^n^es  for  1874.— The  Supplement  No.  3.  for 
1874,  is  more  in  demand  than  even  that  ol  last  year.  Good 
singing  at  an  Institute  is  one  of  its  very  best  features.  It  in- 
sures variety  to  the  Institute  and  affords  a  profitable  "  resting 
spell"  between  lectures,  drills,  or  other  half-hour,  or  longer, 
platform  talks  from  the  instnictors.  But  these  are  the  least  of 
Its  benefits.  There  should  always  be  a  competent  leader  in 
charge,  and  a  cabinet  organ  at  hand.  Nothing  more  is  needed 
to  put  ten  or  a  doten  good  songs  and  hymns  into  half  the 
schools  of  a  county  as  one  of  the  good  results  of  the  annual  in- 
stitute session. 

Write  Names  Plalnlir.— Will  all  persons  ordering 
subscriptions  to  The  yommal,  please  make  the  capital  letters 
so  plain  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  them,  ana  write  the 
body  of  the  word  in  legible  hand?  Also,  give  in  all  cases  the 
post-office  and  county.  This  will  aid  gready  in  securing  ac- 
curacy in  our  mailing  list. 

No  More  Bitck  Nambenu— All  subscriptions  must 
now  begin  with  the  July  number,  187^,  as  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  supply  back  numbers  beyond  that  date,  except  in  case 
of  subscribers  who  may  desire  a  missing  number  to  complete 
a  volume. 

Four  Time*  a  Year.— Subscriptions  begin  quarteriy 
with  issues  for  January,  April,  July,  or  October,  as  may  be 
ordered.  When  no  time  is  namedf,  they  begin  with  the  current 
quarter  in  which  received. 

Hez&lt  l£oxxi&y,  in  amounts  of  Three  Dollars  or  over,  by 
check,  money-ofder,  or  registered  letter.  The  fee  in  the  latter 
case,  (8  cents)  may  be  draucted  fix>m  amount  to  be  remitted. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  when  desired. 

INMtagef — Add  ten  ctnts  for  postage  to  your  subscription. 
The  new  law  makes  prepayment  necessary. 

Remittanees. — In  remitting  money  for  subscription  In 
amounts  of  ^3.00  or  over,  please  send  check,  draft,  post-office 
money-order,  or  Rbgistbkbd  letter.  The  registration  fee  is 
srjpA/  cents,  and  the  present  system  has  been  found  an  absolute 
protection  against  losses  by  mail.  All  postmasters  are  obliged 
to  renster  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  the  foe  upon  which 
may  oe  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  remitted.  On  postal 
money-orders  the  rates  are  /cv  cents  on  sums  not  exceeding 
Jtio ;  from  ^zo  to  |2o,  ten  cents ;  for  fao  to  ^30,  fifteen  cents ;  for 
^30  to  $^,  twenty  cenu. 

THE  KING  OF  DAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Oust 'GOT.) 


BY  W.  A.  OGDEN  AND  J.  H.  LESLIE, 

The  Beat,  Handsomest  and  Most  Praettaal 

Mnsie  Book  for  the  Day  Sehoola  Eyov 

Written ;  Bnited  for  ETerjr  Oeea- 

■lon  In  School. 

Jt  Vomtains  ifpO  M^ig^t. 

A  Theoretical  Department,  short,  simple  and  tactical.  A 
Collection  of  Songs  for  general  use  in  the  School  Room  .which 
are  bright,  lively  and  cheeriiU.  A  Song  and  Chorus  Depart^ 
ment  of  Sparkling  Melodies  for  special  occasions  and  the  home 
circle.  A  collection  of  Rounds,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 
With  other  departments,  making  it  the  Best  Hin|rln|r 
Booh  for  Day  Schools,  Singing  Qaases  and  the  Home,  ever 
published. 

PuUUher,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Price,  50  cts.  per  copy ;  ^5.00  per  doaen.    The  style  and 
make-up  of  the  book  will  speak  for  itself.    Specimen  pages  sent 
by  mail  fire.  9-3 

Ol¥e  Former  Address,  as  well  as  that  to  which  Tht 
yommat  is  to  be  sent,' when  change  of  address  is  ordered. 
This  must  be  done  to  insure.change  as  desired. 

Mottoes  or  Supplements  as  Premiums.— For  a 

club  of  three  subscribeis,  and  #4.50,  we  will  send  one  set  of  the 
Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  or  twenty  copies  of  Music-Page 
Supplement  to  Thb  Journal,  as  may  be  desired. 

An  Exehanj(0  says :  "  The  Penney Ive^nia  School  your- 
sur/is  as  full  of  interest  as  usual.  It  is  a  great  power  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  State,  and  its  infli  enc?  is  always  for  good." 

HELPS  TO  HISTORY. 

Amusement  and  Instruction  for  the  fire-side,  school-room  or 
social  circle.  For  teachers  and  pupils,  parents  and  children, 
old  folks  and  young  folks. 

90  GAMES,  with  cards  on  the  History  of  the  United  Sutet. 

SENT  By  MAIL  FOR  75  CENTS. 

ADDRESS 

D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CO.  IND. 
j|9K^irculan  free.        ix— 3. 


Copla*of  Ma1e-r*g*  Bappl«m»T>t  No.  3,  with 


[  rata*:    On*  copr,   lO 

'  -  S  copUa.  BO  eta.:  3C  ... 

J.  Fl  ICeCaakar,  ZiancaataT, 


tar,  A. 


Tetelun'  t^fttloul  Bvmh  supplin  High  Schools, 
Seminaries,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  with  ex- 
perienced teachers  qualified  for  any  department.  No 
charge  Co  schoul  oDiccTS  far  a^istance  in  securing 
teachers.  Well  qualified  teachers  wanting  positions 
for  next  session,  should  send  at  once  lor  our 
"Teachers'  Application  Blanlt.''  Address  Teacher*' 
National  Bureau,  Harriiburg,  Fa. 

ronr  TImaa  a  Tear.^Subicriptian  to  Tlu  ya^niMi 

piiLylH^n  with  Any  qiurtu  dctiitd.  lui  ii,  with  ific  July. 
October,  JanuKTy  or  April  number.  SubKriptiou  nceived 
during  Any  qtiarxcr  begin  iritti  tbe  qttarttr^  unlEu  ordered 
tci  tUte  from  »iae  other  qiurter,  either  precctting  or  following. 


BnbacrlptlOa. — Our  terms  of  lubicription  >ie  (i.jo 
year.  To  Teachen  And  others  ordeifng  lubACription  thrt 
thciTSuperinTendentB.oraubacribing  A1  their  Cnuaty  Inidti 

mACAiinc  worthy  or  the  profeuion,  wiU  Intemt  thejiuelve 
the  increue  of  fti  iJrcuktlon  in  their  locaJiliu. 


SVUIV  TEACHKK,   KVEKV  STUDSST,  KVBKYBODY, 

Prof.  Westlalte'i  New  Book, 

LETTER-WRITING  %  PUNCTUATION, 

WUk  *»  Af^mjix  tfittminii^  a  amciir  iai  iksraagk 

FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE. 


■nd  m 


Ap™t«rl«y, 


:t   modell  than  ai 


,^^^^^ 


lenOy  >. 


X.     The  b< 
rably  boun, 


Price  50  CleaM  Each,  or  M  per  Doaca. 

If/tSfrcimtH  NMMicTi trtil iraiuilimily.) 

WeAthAeUer-i  And  BaeT'i  Bookitorei 

Aulhoi. 

lid,  on  receipt  oTthe  price.      Addr^, 

Prof.  J.  WILLIS  WESTLAKE, 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


Il  nay  be  hul 
l^nCAiter,  DT  fbrtn 


BUOKBYK   BKLL   FOUNDRY. 

^^■n^     Snpetiur  Belli  or  Copoar  and 

■J  flB    B^JSomj  "f*''"f^  '"'  *•"??*"'■ 

^--r^        VAHDUZEN  <i  TIFT. 

lOa  aad  IH  Ea>l  SMnnd  BtrHl.  ClnalaMtt. 


InHituu  in  iSn.  ctataini  the  foUifwuic  imb,  with  dit  bk 
mlburpATU:  Pair  u  the  Momli«,T1ieKli«uildKllill0, 
SwIngini'DCAtblbeOld  AmIeTne,  The  Danl  Sv«.Tb 
Sweet  Story  nf  Old,  Columbii  the  Gcsi  of  ibe  Omi,  lto_W 
Cbstlie,  WiAi  I  Low  uid  Hue.  jotm  Biowi;  Uidi  Bitdic  a 
the  Tree.  I'H  do  My  Duly,  Jeweta,  ind  Ac  Oninaii  Cinl 
1874.-HappIeiBen(  IT*.  S  contAiu  fc>irtee>  ■««, 
Andhymni  wUi  wtuiic  u  lollnn:  Wdane  to  Menia^  I'ai 
Shepherd  oT  iht  Vtlley.  Angdic  Sona^Aie  Swdh(;BelT. 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almii^;  TheVatdi  ea  die  RUk- 
Biby-Byt,  Here'i  1  Fly:  Jolly  Old  St.  Nidolu ;  S«t  Hiv 
oT^irAyer;  K<>ine.SweetlIame:TbeFa^Biiy:Tbo^ir 
Home  (dunt),  and  the  Swed  By-and-^.     The  Utnntt 

•chool  soDgi  Ate  AUoeiTen  with     -  ' '-  ■"— ■-  " 

In  the  Air;  JeiuHlem^  Gddei 

ing;  Sifeirtly  ■^"■-- "^ » 

When  the  Gn 
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F  (he  Ocean  ;  Bonnie 
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IVilhill  IheJVHl 
ai  the  MomiDg  ;  Co 
ne  Old  Apple  Ti 


Vi'To  avoid  ntiBTAlie  in  onierins  or  Aendinf  iboB  il 

ume  oae  of  tit ■•'■ ■"  ■■" 

■ir«d.    Addreai 
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•me  work  of  a  MlnnM.— Mr.    Henrr   HAblej,  •! 

Thomuville,  Pa„  orderiBg  ntJfmrMMjSar  tbt  School Bcudlf 
JjetAonDUtriei,  Ynk  county,  writcj:    ■■  Thi«  ii  ilmr  w 

Iheir  regular  braintM  to   lubiicnbe  for    ^tf  Jtmrmml  at  il 
meeting  fbroigAniiadon.     They  do  not  want  ID  be  wiAoa 

TiSirtT'fiva  Hnaif— ■  ■— -f  ■>.- 1  ■."•™  iw. 
Mottoei   llave   thui    far   h 
&r  and  wide,  from  Mew 
MInneiota  to  TexM.      Then:    ^    u™..,»  =■ 
low-priced    that    teachere    Ihlnlc  equally   lUi 
by  mail,  fi.io.      Addreu    J.  P.  McCstkey,  _~,  -- 

Make  Poalal  Moner  Onlera  in  all  cuet  pariUci 


en  printed.     They  han  b 
En^and  to   CAliromrA.   •: 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 
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BXSSrr  HOrJDA.'V  OIFTTI 

GET  THE  BEST. 

f  etetert  naaMiieil  Winian. 


lOfiOO    tftrdt  atul  Miamimf*  lul  im  MMn- 

3.000  EngTtTlqsil  1940  PlgM  Qurto-    Mo*  tU- 

VTcbiter  now    i>  glorloiK.      {PrH,    Karmetut,    Viaar  Csl. 

ffnt defining  Diclioiuiiy.  [A'^'OCf  Mann. 

X^aOMwA  in  chk  DfGct.  lA.  H.  Cl^sf.  Geri'l  Prinltr. 

«iit  clvmylosy  without  *  Hnl.  [^ota  C.  Jiu:>. 

£xixli  In  de fi^nc  icicnillic  Icnni.  [/rM.  Hiltkcixk. 

tfiilurliablccompendlumorkaowlBlgc.  [/'rM.  Oar*. 

"The  ^»t  Practical  English  Dictiokaxy 

ncTAVT."— Zflxfrn  Quaritrfy  Smrw.  Oct..  tin- 

The  sale*  orWctetcr'i  Dlclloiuila  tliniu^Hiut  lb*  cwhut 
in  iSjjwire  » lima  u  lurgi  u  ihe  «Jo  of  anj-  -•—  "'- 

pUcation)  Ihc  lUteii 

emr  Kctinn  oT  Uw  cousut. 

«.  A  C  KEBKIAH,  m^wtrnfUtH*.  Kua. 

PubUshen  WcbMer->  Uubridied. 

WabiMr'B  Primary  School  Dictionary,  K14  BDcravlDca. 
"  CommoD  School        "  *T4  " 

'■  HlKh  School  "  W  " 

Academic  ■•  M4 

■'  Coumiog  HOUM        "  with  oumiroui 

llluitratioaaaad  manv  valuable  tablet  not  to  ba  found 
elaawhcni.     PublUhed  by 

rViaON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  ft  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Miy  poBOn,  on  ap* 
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80STAL  CABD, 
ooenia  on  obit, 

IIADX.ET  BXIOTXIKXIS, 

130  SUM  BteMt,  CUcAco, 
For  Ctrculius  concerning : — 

W&xft  Lmou  In  Lugnigi, 

■     xMk. r  ■ 

:hi»li. 

IiBE  Jc  SAI>IeHSr*a. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Ab  Adtahcu)  Coima  of  Laaaon  ih  Lahguagi  fbi  Gr 
auSchooli,    Cloth,  jQo  pp.     Price,  «i,m.    Thii  book  repre- 
KAia  the  lapiovcd  and  adVanccd  meihoda  of  lenchLdg. 

bUU't  FtograBma  Cloeki: 

Tlmeityla,  iM.oo,  ki.aa,  fij.oo.  &ileiidid  Tlme-keepoi 
anil  i>crf«I  Uonlton.  Tte  '^' Eicelilcn,"  prica  bj.oo,  Is 
iron  a  beir  patent,  and  very  elegant.    Send  tcr  ciicvart- 

Coek'a  Combined  School  BigliUr 

by  O.  S.  Cook,  (i.ij  and  »j.oo.     Thli  li  a  ve^  uorque  alEiir 

■nd  tervei  the  purp»e  ofKreral  booka  united  inane.    Samplt 

pupa  lent  free  DO  application.  11-] 

HADLBY  BROTHERS,  BookaeUeia, 

136  State  Street,  Cbitago. 


'Every  Saturday"  merged  in  The  Living  Age. 


LttteU't  LiTisg  Agi. 

ThhLivitic  Agi  baa  been  puUlibed  for  toon!  than  3ayiin, 
'ith  the  wanneit  lupporl  of  llie  bat  men  of  the  CDunlry.  It 
haj  admittedly  continued  to  ttand  "at  the  head  of  Its  clau," 
■od  it!  luoceu  la  oow  grvaler  than  ever  before.  It  baa  ab- 
•oibed  in  ycunaar  competitor,  "  Every  SBtBrdBy,"  and 
riihout  a  rival  in  lu  ipecial  Seld. 
'  ^HjlAJKifiuAir.orahiTy-lburpigci,  Taa  Litiho  Aca 

THBXM  AWD  A.  QUABTXB  TSOVSAXD 

idy,  fbrtnLng 

•iderinE  Ita  gTeat  amount  of  matter,  with  frobneaa,  owing  to 
lla  weekly  iuue,  and  with  tratit/iicltrr  omfMnrf  "•"•^'a- 
ed  by  no  other  publication,  the  belt  Eiiiyi,  Ret 
ciink,  Tila,  Poetry,  SciiulGc,  BiocmpfaicaL  Hli 
PcJitiQil  Inforaution.  from  the  eDdn  Wy  of  Pc 

During  the  coming  year,  the  teiial  and  ihort  itorici  of  the 

LEADITre   FOBEiei*  AWHOK8 

ill  be  gi«o  logei 


,  Hlflorical  ant 


will  be  gltea,  together  with  an  amount  ■aappr<MH!ta«d 
hr  any  attietr  Hrl^dleBl  in  the  Wfirtd.  of  the  bat 

literary  and  icieDtlfic  matter  of  HiE  day,  from  the  peu   of  the 
above-named,    and    many  other,  /urimail  Irvine  Eiiaytilt, 

itader,  aidie  only  laliilaciorily  fmh  and  COM^E'^Emm! 
because  it  embracaa  the  production*  of 

THB  ABZAST  LITIITQ  WBITXBS 

in  all  brancbea  of  LlteiaBire,  Science,  An,  aad  Folitlca-~la 
niScicDtly  Indicated  by  the  foUowing  recent 

orivioirg. 

"Simply  lodljpe&aable  to  any  ooe  who  deaErea  to  keep 
abreut  of  the  thought  of  the  age  in  any  depaitment  of  adeDce 
or  literature."— ^m(*h  Jtnm^. 

"  RepEOducea  the  beat  thought*  of  the  be«t  ulnda  of  the 


loflivi 


torld,  u 

■'  In  no  otner  aig 
of  atarliqg  litenuy 

"Thebtalof  al 

■■And  ■Lk^ck.a,...      . 
Tk4  A^vanct,  Cwafg. 

poetry  of  the  Epglith  Language,  arc  bare  ^theied  tcgetlket.' 


jleuce."— A'.  Y.  Bvtnillg  Prit. 

a  eclaclic  publlcaiioK."— 7><  Al 


eclaclic  publl 
A  monlMy  th 


GuTB  Piim  m  m  BER  HoiE  im  Fosmi  (JiEunn. 

[*■  PoeacBcd  of  Tm  Livinti  Au,  and  one  or  Diher  of  cur 
tivadoui  Atnerican  monthllea,  a  aubacribet  will  find  hinaelf 
b,ttmmamJ^tMtwMiiilm1lHi."—Fhi!m.  B%llnm.] 

For  lio.yi  (caBtriHt  fri-fiijrmtnt  ^  /MtOftrn  iali/friodi- 
ctii,  itiateadoflbrilD.oDirithpcatage  not  prn«id,  ai  heieio- 
forelTHiIjviHcAaiandfffWfiHaf  the  4Lmectian  /mr- 
Jslitr  monthly  Magarinea,  (or  Harftt'i  K'rMf  or  Aaaar, 
AffUlim-t  ytnmmf.  weekfyj  will  be  aeni  for  a  year ;  or,  (bt 
^.jo,  Tui  LmiiG  Asa  and  St,  Nfckiilat.      Addrcat  aa  above. 


« 


S£ND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


|HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  tlie  Host  Comfortable,  Durable,  and,  in  all  Inspects, 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  BESK 


IN  THE  MARKSm 


Durable, 
Gomfortiable, 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  ne  invited  to  cofretpond  with  the  nunafiuMien  <tf  thii  de- 
MTvedljr  popular  desk. 
A  umple  will  cheerfully  be  lent  to  uf  Board  of  Education  contemplatiDf  the  pv 
chaie  of  ftuniture.  ^^^^^ 

GOOD  AOfsrrs  wasted. 

UimsualnaA.  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  pnrchasera  this  season.  Don't  par- 
chase  till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  I 

uouuoi  lOHOfL  rvEiirroi  MinmcrvBiHe  cohpaitt, 

H.  W.  KNIQHT,  Supt.. 

1003  Arcti  Street,  PbDaMphta.    J 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


^ 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

IKEcGufFey's  Speller 
IKEcGufFesf's  Readers 
Ray's  Arithmetics 
¥iriiite's  Arithmetics 


Eclectic  Geographies 
ZSclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 

V"  Send /or  Oalatoffue  of  ihes€  and  oiMer  Text'SooA:*, 
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NOW^  READY: 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NORTON'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M.    286  pp.  Sample 

Copy  by  mail,  postpaid ,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools , 

84  cents  per  copy.    Supplies  for  first  introduction^  84  cents  per  copy. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  not  merely  to  give  a  systematic  and  symmetrical  epitome  of  the  Science,  but 
so  {o  present  each  topic  that  the  pupil  shall  receive,  from  the  first,  clear,  accurate  and  scientific  ideas. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

"  If  there  has  been  an  educational  need  in  America  more  pressing  than  another,  it  has 

been  the  want  of  a  text-book  of  convenient  size  and  scope,  upon  the  subject  of  Morals  and 

Manners,     Gow's  manual  should  be  in  every  school  in  the  land ;  and  if  the  teachers  were 

eompelled  to  devote  one-tenth  of  the  usual  school  session  to  the  subject,  the  nation  would  be 

9aved  a  hundred  times  the  value  thereof  in  the  decrease  of  crime  and  punishment.     I  shall 

recommend  its  use  in  all  our  schools." — Isaac  H.  Broum,  County  Com'r  Public  SchoolSy 

ftfferson  County,  Mo. 

A  nngle  sample  copy  tf/ GOW'S  GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS  will  be  sent  post-paid 
to  any  School  Officer  or  leacher^for  examination^  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools ^  at  the  intro- 
ducHonpHce,  94  cts.  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  and  N.  Y. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THALHEIMEIPS  MEDIJEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY, 

THALHEIMER'S  AN jIENT  HISTORY,  YENABLES  AMATEUR  ACTOR, 
YENABLES  SCHOOL  STAGE,  DVFFETS  FRENCH  METHOD, 
HAILMAN'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY, 
HAILMAN'S  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE. 

ANDREWS  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  Ae.,  &e. 

19*  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.    Liberal  Terms  on  Sample  Copiis  and  Supplies 

foriatroducion.  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  PubHshers, 

GtSlCtSrtlA.Tl  and 


m 


By  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  College. 


These  works  are  jast  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  "  Firat  Lessons,"  and  the  sHeih 
tion  of  Teachers  is  invited  to  them  in  the  confident  belief  that  they  will  meet  with  the 
highest  approbation  and  success. 

Dr.  Peck  believes  in  teaching  science  pure  and  simple ;  not  ignoring  convenient 
methods,  but  divesting  them  of  the  mass  of  verbiage  and  roundabout  make-shifts,  with 
which  too  many  modern  Arithmetics  have  contributed  to  "  the  confusion    of  leaniiDg." 


PEKNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


National  School 


HO.  1418  CHESTNDT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

/.   W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  Frituipal. 

Mri.  /.   W.  SHdEMAKER,  Assaeiate  Priiuipal. 

y.  H.  SECHTEL,  Sttrilary. 

CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

|0~8endfor  Catalogae  nnd  Prospectus. 

PEIRCE'S  PATEJT  SLATE  SDSFiCE, 

For  making  Blackboards  on  Wall,  Board  or  other 

niteiial. 

MiLLBiavii.t«,  Sept.  a?,  iBn. 
"Wa  han  used  Pcirce'i  Bluzkbiwd  Sur&u  in  ihe  State 
NoTnul  School  at  MUlenWUe  for  KvenI  yean,  |>ince  1863,) 
uid  after  laling  it  thomuthljr,  are  eiubted  n>  give  \t  our  nai. 
fnalifird  end^rsemmt.  U  il  in  my  opiDion,  tte  belt  Black- 
boudSiu^wc  Ln  the  c«uitry. 

Edwahd  Buxiu,  Prhicitai, 
State  Normal  School, TflllenvUle,  Pa. 

Inqatre  for  il  at  yoor  nearest  Booksellera.     ManU' 
hctared  onlj  br 

I.  NEWTON  PEIRCE, 
10-13  14S  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN  OR  FOREIGN, 

KDd  for  our  CaUlsaue  for  iBh.  vllh  Plicei. 

1».EVERYTHINQ  AT  CLUB  RATES. 


■  and  Boolu.    Addreu 


Ul  umBEOB  ftntm  Maniiiia  and  Boolu. 

A.^  KOFIX  4c  CO., 

iptloa  Ahocti 

:et,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Secure  a  Besenre  Endowment  Mcjr, 

A  SURE  PROTECTTION. 

BETTER  THAN  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES. 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT. 


IEACHERS  who  have  some  leisure  time  can  augment  their  Ealaries  considerably,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  their  acquaintances  a  kindness,  by  examining  into  this  pppular 
Send  for  illustrated  book  and  monthly  periodical.   Enquiries  solicited,  and  will  ba 
cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvanieu 


Ceil,  tohaP.  Hat 
Hob.  J,  p.  Wkka 
Hoa.V.D.  Staut 


LttraflA,  G«venior  of  PeDmyliraikla. 
Enham,  LL.  D.,  Hanubuni,  Pa. 
ifler,  Mayor  of  Lanculcr  Cily,  Pa. 
iki,  Slue  Konaal  School,  UlllenTille,  Pa. 


Pnf.  A.  N.  Raub,  Cic*  Supc.,  Lock  Hann,  Pa. 
Ibm  Newlin,  County  Supt,,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
n.  M.  Hagee,  County  Supt.,  Cemneoaniy.h. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Supt.,  Lancaittr  couiity.  Pa. 


FEI^SYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 
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Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


It  U  the  moat  convaaiant 
desk :  ( I )  There  are  fewer  ob- 
■Ucles  to  the  bioom  and  scrub- 
bing-bnish  Ihan  any  other  de^ 
prcMHts.  (2>  It  doei  not  need  i 
to  be  raatened  to  tha  floor— 
the  only  desk  in  exUlence  that 
(3)  H  i»  perfect  in 


This  Mcellml  de*1i,  eiten- 
(easiirely  used  in  every  Western 
*nd  Soulb-wcstcm  State,  ii 
noir  being  introduced  into 
Penniylvania. 

First  premium  awarded  to  H 

'  at  the  State  Fair  at  llarrisborg, 

BSg,    and  at  the    Lancaster 


the  ease  of  ingresi  and  egress.  ^  County  Fair,  ISO^ 

Host  Convenient  and  Host  Durable. 

That  tt  is  tne  stroogeK  and  moat  dniable  desk,  time  and  long  ose  have  indUpuubly  proven.  When  given 
equal  advanlagei  ai  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  callings  as  supporti  that  can  bear 
comparison  with  it  in  (his  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  chsapeat  good  desk,  (l)  There  are  no  iron 
aitings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost,  (a)  It  does  not  become  '■  rickety  "  and  require  lo  be  replued  by 
new  ones  in  a  few  years,  as  many  desks  now  in  use  do.  (3)  Its  first  cost  is  leu.  It  is  always  made  in  a  neat, 
sabatantial  m.uiner,  of  the  best  sesarwed  QMnj,  Aak  w  Oak,  aad  famished  with  ink  wells  and  coven,  at 
the  following 

PHICES: 

No.  1, 46 in.  long,  top  17  In.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14  in.  wide,  S5  aj 
No.  a,4a  In.  long,  top  i6in.wide,    5  50 1  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  topia  in.  wide,    5  00 

Desks  made  of  poptai  at  still  lower  pricea.  Also  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  without 
Uds,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  soil  ereiT  clan  of  school.  Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.  To 
prove  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  these  pricoa  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  dak 
Im  Ike  markcL  

cr*-'  No  CasUngs-Ko  ShaMng."-^ 

The  Ranldn  Desk  ^  very  popular  In  (Alo.     Hon.  E.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  Ifatieital  Tiadur,  and  Ez- 
Commissioner  of  Schoob,  ht*  of  it  t 
"  '  .......      -coaiBiDillitsaM,    A  chap  Kbool  dak  <rkkh  iball  Mp«*dt 

IwolJKHiKSwill  nonagmtMaiiiH.      Bsuib  of  EduuiHia 
iair»u«r7KiKiai.«iiBBwilh  dumr.uHlfndy  lK»-dalu."     Biallar  UiliminiiU  Frm 

,  ...., Stati  Blftu  b*  (i<«a,  IT  spK*  pwnl»«i     Thsufh  Iwi  baly  pnHBMd  pabUcly  ia  ra» 

•rhula,  MMiir  thwmadi  aw  alwdyia  !■«,  gtvtat  ilw  MJiftnioa  whawwr  latroduMd. 

£r->w£ga  ompUtiof  tb*  fcbual  buildinc  bwly  cmted  i 


'— Wlwa  ompUtioc  tb*  fcbual  buildina  bwly  cmted  uaenu  orixuly  169^10,  I1 
>daa  witli  w u  amkmiialt  ihould be UMd  m (^irnuhlnf  our  rvon.    We  kaJ iried 


^ — ,  ^  MTia  lubiitittcd  nvt,  udbu|ly  choK  the  dak  jtim  pnipoKd.      Iihu  u 

«H  in  oar  tchoolt  for  lome  tJD*  Jind  v*  haw  BO  bisliulod  La  camdiJy  recoianuDdinf-  iti  sujHrJoHtj.     As  10  durriblliiyi  iim- 
aeuukd  DeaLiHt  it  '1  I   niirrhiiiff  Tbir  minliitit  iVuml     ttbu  aivea  vcHoct  udi&oioD  udlrecion,  teicherf  and  KholAn 

WALIJtCE  DEWITT,  SimUry.  DANIEL  B,  BOAS,  PrttUtmt. 

UpDimof<icaD[>iBy,ba<liu[aiinflaalaa>,udiiir<pinl>llHirM*acnipied,iherlUnBi>ai|iuiL  They  ombine  AneiMIb, 

■nfiHu.  (wrv^r^i  eiHiTBiilBic*  li  ivKiioc  aad  daaaiac  iboul  Ibua,  aad  ia  tlliinc  and  Is  lUnf  fioiB  <h*ai.  IisellMt  mlb  nidi 

■  fn^rmHuactlyadipaihtBtalbavarrt^iiaeafpupt^  C  W.  DUNS, /Mif^^ 

^^  MANUrACTUKED  AND  rURinSHKD  AT  SHORT  SOTta  ^t* 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HAJUUSBURO.  PENNA. 

{TACTORT— KEnXT  AND  SECOND  STREKTS-C.  R.  SCHAErpER,  SuiwiiiuiHlaN.) 
Birriibit.  aba.  bv  Hh  M»-4t«  Ontral  AfoB,  Is  wIhm  ofden  can  be  >dd>«i>ed  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO.,  BaBtHMwa 

ndStHioatr).Nix'nUbvt(UrHI,?lti>bwihi  STRICKLAND  ft  BRO.,  WholetaU  ud  Reuil  Dalai  m  5cL»l,  Hin*- 

bauK  ud  BUi*  BMbs,  SBtkawy,  Mc,  Na.  lu  P«a  MnM,  Kadlat.  Pa. 
|tf*Poi  detkt  and  foither  inlbnnalioit  address  rither  of  the  above.      Should  you  order  desks,  send  la- 

Iwraitioii  on  thafoUowing  pirintti  ist  Sse  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  room-i  to  be  furnished,  id.  Numbtt 

and  age  of  the  pnpili  lo  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  lo  furniture,  such  as  piLlan,  stove*,  etc 

» ■ £ 


AlfNOI 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  tl 

THE  ' 

SIXTH  REA 

By  OEO 

le  Mro"W  REIA.D'7. 

This  book  complete!  the  "TRA 
choice  lelectioQ*  for  Readiag  uid  Spe 
on  Voice  and  Gestore, 

By  Prof,  t 

iMc  Prof,  of  Rhetone  in  Cornell  Univenit 
We  claim  unusual   eicellencc  for  this 

Teachen  and  Committees  intending  a  chan 
The  usual  Introductorjr  and  Exchange  P 


CTIONARIES. 


"WORCESTER," 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rivea,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Harsh,  Maon,  Agassiz,      HilUrd,      Holmes,      Longfellow. 

Alexander,      Biyant,  Irving,         Henry,         Felton;        Hopkiu, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


T77oroeator'8  Quarto  ISiotionary,  lUnstrated,  $10. 

mTESBlLUSOSrnOALDKTnOIAKT,   -    U^{-BLEKEWIA.vrm(maSAXT,  •  BUI 

AUOBKIO  DICniOIAST)  2.9B    FSnUBT  DIOTIOIABT,  tLui"u™>.         •         U> 

OOXFBEHEVgiTE DIOnoaUT, lunmuntti,  -  L80 1 POOXET DIOTIOVIST,      .      •       -      .   tUK^Milt 

WatMBMr'a  PMkM  IMMtMa»ry,  niiatnied,  Tuck,  GUi  Edso,  SI-MI,  nazlftls,  Wv^  iatlt._7B*i 

WorsMitor*!  DletlOBarlea  imfarBlcbTboolcHlltn  micnllT.    S<±ool  oOon  ud  tndA*  u«  ropUMIr h*'"' 


Jut  Publlshtd  ty  S.  C.  GRIGGS  fc  CO.,  Chicago, 


Old-Time  Pictures 

^  SHEAVES  OF  RHYME. 

By  BEN  J.  F.   TAYLOR. 


If 

I 


I  if 


^5 


"  We  KDtsw  of  no  book  we  oau  more  oordlally  oommend  as 
Holiday  GHft,  than  tblB  elegant  volume,"— %on«  AepuUteon,  Aew  Fort. 


»*tK.lv|0 


Wi\^t  i^  gkid  of  01d-¥ime  ?idtufe^. 

Boston  PoBt : — **A  volume  of  thorough  elegance." 

Syracuse  Journal: — ''None  of  the  more  pretentious  holiday-boolu  will  hetter 
satiflfy  the  taste  or  more  truly  grace  the  library." 


John  Gh.  Whlttier  toritea  .* — "It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  the  poems  of  B.  T. 
Taylor,  issued  by  your  house  in  a  form  worthy  of  their  merit.  Such  pieces  ss  the  *Old 
YzLLAOfl  Choib,'  <Thb  Sktlabk/  <Ths  Yass  on  the  Spire/  and  <Jukk,'  deserre 
their  good  setting,  'f'  **  *  I  do  not  know  of  anv  one  who  so  well  reproduces  the 
home  scenes  of  long  ago.    There  is  a  quiet  humor  that  pleases  me." 

J.  G.  Holland  vrritea:  <*I  have  spent  many  hours  over  ]^our  book.  The  'Old 
Tims  Picture'  is  crowded  with  verbal  felicities,  and  the  closing  portion  of  it  is  sa 
soul-stirring  as  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  *  *  'A  Wxntse's  P&llm'  stands  out  on 
these  pages  with  the  claim  of  being  your  most  perfect  poem.  I  have  read  it  again 
and  again.  "(^  '■*'  It  has  a  natural  unfolding ;  it  is  at  home  in  its  rhythm ;  it  is  sym- 
metrical ;  it  is  dignified;  it  is  very  nearly  perfect." 

Literary  World,  Boston: — "An  <Oli>-Timb  Picture'  is  one  of  the  best  It 
glows  with  patriotic  ardor  and  contains  many  bits  of  description  that  are  charmingly 
realistic  as  well  as  poetical.  *  *  *  The  spirit  of  the  volume  is  especiiuly 
admirable,  and  those  readers  who  enjoy  the  praises  of  rural  life  and  scenery  will  fini^ 
these  verses  richly  remunerative." 

San  Franoisoo  Bulletin : — "A  poet  he  is  in  the  true  sense ;  a  singer  of  songs 
so  full  of  tenderness  and  melody  that  their  memory  lingers  like  a  delicious  fragrance: 
Several  of  his  lyrics  have  become  classic.  *  *  His  *Biver  or  Time'  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  poems  in  the  language,  original  in  conception,  Aill  of  beautiful 
imagery,  grandly  sonorous  in  rhythm." 

St.  Louis  Dispatch: — "Mr.  Taylor  is  a  word-painter  unsurpassed  in 
America.  His  style  is  rare,  quaint.  ftiU  of  images  as  a  brook  of  nebbles,  and  his 
rhythm  waves  and  undulates  as  softly  and  as  sensuously  as  the  wind  that  sways  the 
summer  wheat.  *  *  In  the  fields  he  sings  the  songs  of  the  spring,  and  the  passion 
flowers,  of  the  roses,  and  the  summer  time.  His  are  the  birds'-notes.  He  interpret! 
the  quaint,  low  tune  of  the  busy  wren,  the  soaring  snatches  of  the  sky-lark,  the 
liquid  language  of  the  oriole,  the  ever-sad  and  questioning  call  of  the  partridge,  snd 
the  pheasant's  everlasting  monotone.  He  makes  beautiful  pictures.  He  gives  one 
champagne  to  drink — strong,  effervescing,  delightful." 

Western  New  Torker  says.'— "One  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  intrin- 
sically valuable  ^ift-books  for  this  season.  *  "^^  *  As  a  specimen  of  book-making 
it  would  do  credit  to  the  oldest  and  best  publishing  house  m  the  countrv.  *  *  « 
Scarcely  one  of  our  American  poets  has  Mr.  Taylor's  felicity  oi  verbal  characteriza- 
tion—of compressing  a  thought  or  sufi^gesting  a  picture  in  a* single  word.  *  *  * 
Especially  in  vivifying  the  cherished  memories  of  days  long-gone — the  church,  tlie 
singing  school,  the  social  customs,  the  humble  home-life  of  the  noble  characters  in  s 
past  generation— Mr.  Taylor  mav  be  said  to  have  no  rival.  He  is  the  poet  of  the 
memory,  as  well  as  the  painter  for  the  eye  and  the  swe6t  minstrel  to  please  the  esr 
attuned  to  harmony." 

American  Wesleyan  (N.  7,)  says: — One  of  the  finest  poets  of  America. 
His  fancies  reach  out  from  a  heart  that  is  warm,  and  like  arrows  from  heaven  they 
enter  the  hearts  of  the  millions  aspiring  to  the  beautiful  and  pure.  There  is  poetry 
in  his  thought,  and  a  finish  in  his  expression,  which  affects  the  spirit  like  the  raptur- 
ous thrill  of  indescribable  music  Tnere  is  a  sublimity  of  rhythm  and  a  sweetness  of 
rhyme  which  sets  all  the  doors  of  the  soul  ajar,  as  when  the  odor  of  groves  and  the  song 
of  spring  birds  invite  the  doors  of  our  dwellings  ajar,  when  'summer  is  nigh.'  *  *  * 
The  scenes  pictured  in  the  volume  are  mostlv  of  a  rural  and  quiet  nature,  and  in  the 
verses  one  sees  the  faint  and  far-off  outlines  oi  childhood's  home,  sweet  as  a  dream  and 

frecious  as  a  reality.  *  *  *  There  is  indeed  whole-souled  poetry  in  this  volume. 
t  speaks  the  sentiments  of  earlier  and  purer  times.  Its  wings  of  fancy  carry  us  bsck 
and  place  us  in  'the  old  house  at  home.'  The  brooks  and  groves,  the  rustic  gates  and 
fire  places,  and  the  dear  sweet  fhoes  of  'long  ago'  *are  with  us  again  as  of  old.'    This 

book  -will  be  treasured  in  the  homes  of  the  whole  people  as  a 
preoious  pen-pioture  of  the  fast  receding  i>a8t. 


«*t/A  jtaijra.,  Kk\Jm  Xt    xm<  J90V0ULJUL  OUy   trUltUa»tpiUBi 
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"  No  more  helpfol  or  appropriate  ffift.fbr  a  youxiir  man  or  a  youxig 
'VTomaii  can  be  found  in  all  the  realm  of  our  literature.'*— CSIrtseian  J^ra, 
.Bostcn. 

evmSQ  ON  IN  THE  WORLD:  or,  Hints  on  Snooess  in  Llll».— By  WM. 

1CA.THBWS,  LL.D.,  FrofesBor  of  EDglish   Literature,  etc.,  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.     SiXTSXKTH    Thoxtsakd.     fieautifully  printed  and  handBpmely  bound. 

Price,  1  vol.,  12mo.,  Gloth $2.25  I  Half  calf  bindine,  gilt  top $8.50 

The  same,  gilt  edges 2.50  |  Full  calf,  gilt  ec^^es 6.00 

CONTENTS.— Success  snd  Fsllure-Oood  and  Bad  Luek— Choice  off  a  PmfssskNi— Pliyslcal  Cuttnrs 
— Concentration— Selff-Rsliance— Originality  In  Alms  and  Methods— Attention  to  Details— Practical  Talent— 
Dedsiott— Manner— Beslness  Habits- SeH-Advertislag— The  Will  and  the  Way— Reserved  Power— Economy 
off  Time— Money,  Its  Use  and  Abuse— Mercantile  Failures— Over-Work  and  Under-Rest— True  and  False 


*'  There  is  no  danger  of  speaking  in  too  high  terms  of  praise  of  this  Tolume.  As 
a  -work  of  art  it  is  a  gem.  As  a  counsellor  it  speaks  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  As  a 
teacher  it  illustrates  the  true  philosophy  of  life  by  the  experience  of  eminent  men  of 
every  class  and  callings  It  warns  by  the  story  of  signal  failures,  and  encourages  by 
the  record  of  triumphs  that  soemed  impossible.  It  is  a  book  of  facts  and  not  of  theories. 
The  men  who  have  succeeded  in  life  are  laid  under  tribute,  and  made  to  divulge  the 
aecret  of  their  success.  They  give  vastly  more  than  *  hints;'  they  make  a  revektlon. 
They  show  that  success  lies  not  in  luck,  but  in  pluck.  Instruction  and  inspiration  are 
the  chief  features  of  the  work  which  Prof.  Mathews  has  done  in  this  volume.'' — 
Christian  Era,  Boston, 

*<A  capital  eift  to  any  young  man — ^far  more  preferable  and  lasting  than  many 
of  theso-callednoliday  books." — Boston  Transeript 

**  Worth  any  day  ten  times  its  cost  for  the  tenth  part  it  contains  I  This  is  our 
soher  verdict.  A  book  fuller  of  sensible  sense  and  sounder  soundness  we  have  not  seen 
for  a  long  day.  It  is  a  perfect  jewel  box  of  aphorisms,  maxims,  counsels,  anecdotes, 
illustrations^  facts,  etc.,  etc." — S,  8,  Times,  Philadelphia. 

"  The  road  to  prosperity  is  marked  out  with  a  masterly  hand.  The  volume  is 
replete  with  thought  and  excellent  information  on  the  many  perplexing  problems  that 
are  constantly  arising  in  the  various  vocations  of  life.  The  farmer,  merchant,  student, 
teacher,  lawyer,  preacher,  editor,  &c.,  &c.,  will  all  find  valuable  lessons  for  their 

life  work.    No  one  that  reads  the  21  Chapters will  lay  aside  the  book  without 

beine  greatly  benefited.  Every  man,  especially  every  youne  man,  should  have  it.  It 
should  be  found  in  every  family  library  throughout  the  whole  country." — Extracts 
from  a  review  in  The  Evangelical  Messenger,  Cleveland,  by  Dr,  Huelsier,  of  Northtoest- 
em  CoUege, 

THE]  GREAT  OONVBBSBRS,  and  Other  BssavB.— By  WILLIAM 
MATHEWS,  LL.D.,  Author  of  ''Getting  On  in  the  World."  Third  Editiow. 
1  volume,  12mo.,  806  pages,  with  Map,  Price $1.76 

"A  wonderfully  entertaining  book." — Buffalo  Advertiser, 

<'Ab  fascinating  as  anything  in  fiction.'' — Concord  Monitor. 

"Once  one  begins  to  read  ho  is  beguiled  on  and  on." — Boston  Advertiser, 

<<They  are  written  in  that  charming  and  graceful  style,  which  is  so  attractive  in 
this  author's  writings,  and  the  reader  is  continually  reminded  by  their  ease  and 
grace  of  the  elegant  compositions  of  Qoldsmith  and  Irving." — Boston  Transcript, 

THE  -WORLD  ON  WHEELS,  and  Other  Sketches.— By  BENJ.  P. 
TAYLOR.    Illustrated.     1  vol.,  12mo.     Fourth  Edition.    Price $1.60 

'<  Full  of  humor  and  sharp  as  a  Damascus  blade." — Ptesbyterian,  Philadelphia, 

"  The  pen-pictures  of  B.  F.  Taylor  are  among  the  most  brilliant  and  eccentric 
productions  of  the  day.  They  are  like  the  music  of  Gk)ttschalk  played  by  Gottschalk 
nimself ;  or  like  sky-rockets  that  burst  in  the  zenith,  and  fall  in  showers  of  fiery  rain. 
They  are  word-wonders,  reminding  us  of  necromancy,  with  the  dazzle  and  bewilder- 
ment of  their  rapid  succession." — Chicago  Tribune, 

"Reader,  do  you  want  to  lau^rh  ?  Bo  vou  want  to  cry  ?  Do  you  want  to 
climb  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  imagination,  and  dwell  among  the  clouds  of  fancy  for  a 
little  while  at  least  ?  Do  you  ?  Then  set  B.  F.  Taylor's  World  on  Wheels,  read  it, 
and  experience  sensations  you  never  lelt  before  1  *  *  It  is  a  book  of  <  word  pio« 
tures,'  A  string  of  pearls,  the  very  poesy  of  thought." — The  Christian^  St  Louis* 


so  general  diroughoat  tke  state,  and  certainly  none  that  comes 
so  directly  to  the  aid  of  our  greatest  vital  interest,  the  growth 
mad  development  of  our  system  of  public  school  education. 


come  known,  "  they  speak  for  themselves. 
Ameiiean    Affrlealinrtot.— 

ymmal  with  the  4tricmUuritt  at  |2.6o. 
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PRB-HISTORIO   RAOB8  OF  THB.  UKITBD  STATH&— By  J.  W. 

F06TEB,  LL.  D.    Crown  8vo.    Fally  illustrated.    Third  Sditiok.    Qotb  |3.ttL 

Half  calf  binding,  gilt  top ^00  |  Full  calf,  gilt  edges.... 7.50 

"  It  is  an  elegant  rolume  and  a  valuable  contribation  to  the  snbjeoi.  *  *  * 
Contains  Just  the  kind  of  information  in  clear,  compressed  and  intelligible  form, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  mass  of  readers." — AjypUion's  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

^*  The  book  is  typographically  perfect,  and  with  its  admirable  illustrationi  and 
convenient  index  is  reaUy  elegant  and  a  sort  of  luxury  to  possess  and  read.  *  * 
Dr,  Foster's  style  reminds  us  of  Tyndall  and  Proctor,  at  their  best.  *  *  He 
goes  over  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  and  accumulates  information  of  surprisiDg 
interest  and  importancoi  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  he  gives  in  his  crowoed  but 
most  instructive  and  entertaining  chapters  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  but  equally  itop- 
ular  way.  We  have  marked  whole  pages  of  his  book  for  quotation,  and  finally  mmi 
sheer  necessity  have  been  compelled  to  put  the  whole  volume  in  quotation  marks,  u 
one  of  the  few  books  that  are  indispensable  to  the  student,  and  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant for  the  intelligent  reader  to  have  at  hand  for  reference.'' — OoldenApe^  Newiork. 

''  One  of  the  best  and  clearest  accounts  we  have  seen  of  ^ose  grand  monuments 
of  a  forgotten  race." — London  Saturday  Review. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF   THE    PIiAN    OF    SALVATION.  —  By  Riv. 
JAMES   B,    WALKER,  D.D.     Sixtt-Sevskth    TnouajJiD.     Price    -    $l.aO. 

"  It  fills  a  place  in  the  theological  literature  which  no  other  book  does.  *  * 
It  [is  the  style  of  the  argument  which  gives  power,  impressiveness  and  perennisi 
freshness  to  this  production.  It  is  worth  more  than  some  large  libraries  to  those 
who  read  for  their  profiting." — The  Christian  at  Work^  N.  T. 

"  No  single  volume  we  ever  read  has  been  so  satisfactory  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  religion,  or  has  had  so  strong  a  controlline  influence  over  our  habits  of 
thought.  *  *  No  better  book  can  w  put  in  the  hands  of  the  honest  and  intel- 
lectual skeptic.  It  is  overwhelmingly  convincing  to  reason." — The  Methodist  iH- 
testant.  Baltimore. 

"It  is  a  work  of  rare  merit  and  absorbing  interest.  Its  argumentative  povw 
is  overwhelming,  and  vet  it  is  so  simple  in  diction,  and  lucid,  that  any  one  can  un- 
derstand it.  *  ^  It  handles  the  question  of  divine  revelation  in  such  a  wa?  thst 
those  who  will  but  candidly  read  its  arguments,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  their  doobts 
dispelled.  At  every  point  its  arguments  are  strong,  unanswerable,  convincing."— 
Baptist  Unionf  New  Fork. 

TEB  DOOnUNSI  OF  THB  HOLY  SPIRIT :  or.  Philosophy  of  the 

Divine  Operation  in  the  Redemption  of  Man,  being  volume  second  of 

*'  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.''— By  Rbv,  J.  B.  WALKER,  D.D. 

Fourth  Edition,  Bevised  and  Enlarged.    Price  $1.50. 

"  The  author's  former  able  works  have  prepared  the  public  for  the  rich  tressmes 
of  thought  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  book  of  foundation  principles,  and  deals  in  the' 
verities  of  the  Qospel  as  with  scientific  fiicts.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
behalf  of  Christ's  fife,  mission  and  doctrine,  and  especially  rich  in  its  teachings  oon- 
oeming  the  office  and  work  of  the  Spirit." — Methodist  Recorder ^  Pittsburgh. 

J>RANLAT10  STORIES  for  Home  and  Sohool  Entertainmest- 
By  LAVINIA  H.  PHELPS.    Price  $1.60. 

''They  are  easy  of  representation ;  the  incidents  are  healthful,  the  langusge 
strong  and  pure,  and  the  general  design  advantageous  alike  to  actor  and  listener. "~ 
Boston  Commonwealth. 

"  They  will  serve  to  beguile  many  winter  evenings  when  young  people  sre 
gathered  together,  by  improving  the  memorv,  inspiring  confidence,  and  encouragio; 
a  graceful  carriage,  to  blend  amusement  with  instruction." — Inter-Ocean^  Chicago. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  prioe,  by 

S.  C.  GfBIGfGS  &  CO.,  Pttblisltfrs, 

No.  25  Washington  Street.  CHICm. 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Oar  Aekiiowled§rmenta.-~Since  our  last  lUt  of  ac- 
knowledgments,  w«  have -received  orden  as  follows:  From 
Mr.  J.  C.  GaUe,  76  names ;  W  G.  Lehman,  66  names ;  D.  B. 
Brunncr,  55  names ;  J.  V.  Gibbons,  45  names ;  W.N.  Aiken, 
jK>  names;  B.  H.  Patterson,  46;  J.  B.  Holland,  35;  Aaron 
Sheely,  la ;  Mrs.  F.  N.  Baker,  40  names;  W.  A.  Campbell,  43 
names;  T.  F.  Gahan,  36;  H.  B.  Eastbuni,  36;  J.  £.  Wood, 
34  ;  D.  0.  Allen,  34;  Wm.  G.  Fee,  33;  J.  B.  Eshleman,  30; 
H.  F.  Pierce,  28 :  Wm.  Henry,  t6;  J.  O.  Knauss,  %^ ;  D.  E. 
Robison,  35 ;  Wm.  Noeding,  24:  B.  F.  Raesly,  48 ;  R.  H. 
Young,  ao;  D.  S.  Keith,  so ;  J.  S.  Smith,  19 ;  D.  E.  Kast,  17; 
W.  H.  Kain,  17 ;  Jere.  Fruttchey,  15 ;  SiUa  Wright,  14  ;f.  T. 
Nitrauer.  X3.  Also,  from  Mr.  H.-  M.  Jones,  Wm.  C.  Tflden, 
S.  F.  Rohrer,  A.  T.  Donthett,  R.  V.  Hofford,  A.  S.  Burrowes, 
C  C.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Robertt,  R.  M.  Magee,  A.  D.  Glenn, 
Chas.  Marsh,  Isaac  F.  Christ,  G.  D.  Owen,  Lottie  E.  Phelps, 
D.  F.  Lewis.  John  C.  Cole,  A.  N.  Heard,  E.  W.  Keman,  T. 
B.  Comstock,  P.  P.  Dewees,  Jos.  Smith,  S.  S.  McLaughlin,  £. 
K.  Kuhns,  Joseph  Engle,  A.  J.  Vemer.  T.  J.  Geary,  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Baker,  Wm.  P.  Eby,  H.  W.  McRean,  J.  Lihman, 
Aaxon  K.  Nace,  E.  H.  Dickinson,  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  Agnes  M. 
Watring,  H.  Park,  L.  N.  Woods,  Geo.  M.  Gage,  Mary  E. 
Haines,  J 
Bushong, 

Fry,» 

lames  w\K>a,  j*s.  &'«.  «A\/i»«ru, .««.  j.  >  'j»  '**  ^"  •'»•'•««,  .>^<«  w. 
I>ecker,  T.  J.  Stiles,.  Wm.  Boeckel.  f .  A.  Kunkle.  W.  H. 
Shelley,  Thompson  Bodle,  R.  M.  McNeal,  James  McCabe, 
Dr.  F.  Taylor,  Aaron  Segner,  James  Whitham,  M.  L.  Knight, 
M.  B.  Sloan,  M.  W.  Franks,  C.  P.  Rogers,  E.  V.  Davis,  A.  B. 
Reynolds,  P.  W.  Hays,  John  Reap,  John  H.  Roth,  L.  L. 
Book.  Samuel  Camobell,  O.  R.Burchard,  W.  H.  Landis,  John 
Boekius.  Patrick  Whelan,  John  McAnany,  Henry  Eckenroth, 
R.  R.  Waters,  Jos.  Benner,  Aaron  Kester,  A.  E.  Stabler, 
Alfred  Hower.  B.  Sutherland,  A.  E.  McQees,  John  E. 
Roberts.  A.  N.  Heard,  D.  S.  Patterson,  M.  J.  F.  Wright, 
Sallie  £.  Twining.  Tohn  J.  Painter,  W.  T.  Gordon,  Thomas 

ioyce,  Arthur  H.  Walton,  F.  S.*  Cressman,  Jer.  O'Connor,  J. 
[.  Smith,  Ella  Amapoker,  Henry  F.  Rupp,  Jas.  H.  Wood^ 
bom,  D.  W.  Proctor,  Geo.  W.  BIttle,  A.  H.  Roffe  &  Co.,  L. 
G.  Hall,  Lizzie  Magee,  H.  H.  Woodal,  John  S.  Wagner,  John 
A.  Beyans,  Kate  Shirk,  Alice  T.  Wagner,  Eml.  S.  Kambo,  W. 
S.  Reel.  G.  W.  Kline,  J.  O.  Hoffman,  Peter  Kamerer,  S.  A. 
Baer,  J.  C.  Graham,  J.  K.  Gotwals,  E.  T.  Croasdale,  Wm.  H. 
Allen,  M.  C.  Ludwig.  Marie  Shurtz,  Albert  Miles,  S.  M.  Hus- 
ton, Louisa  Kamm,  Addison  Smith,  Alfred  B.  Wagner.  Old 
subscribers  whose  last  number  was  "  Dec  '74"  are  rapidly 
changing  to  **  Dec.  75."    We  still  have  room  I 

])dAjr.*«The  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  number  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fWct  ihat  we  did  not  wish  to  mail  it  undi  after  the  Gov- 
ernor's Message  and  accompanying  reports  had  been  laid  before 
the  Legislature. 


MiMle   Pav«   Suppleineiii  for  S«h<N»]s.— A 

column  of  extracts  from  letters  received  might  be  given  in 
oomme  adation  of  the  Supplement  which  we  have  been  sending 
out  to  Institutes,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  We  have  sent  out 
over  X3,ooo  copies,  and  where  it  is  found  it  commends  itself. 

Tlie  ]f«w  and  MMiililceiii  Pablle  Scte<N»l 
Hovses  rapidly  approaching  completion  at  Reading  and 
Phoenizville  are  to  oe  furnished  with  the  Excelsior  School 
Desk.  The  School  Boards  of  both  places  adopted  the  Excel- 
sior in  preference  to  any  other  styles  of  school  furniture  offered 
them.  The  Excebior  Desk  has  been  in  use  In  both  places, 
(at  Reading  for  two  years)  and  stood  the  test  of  use,  and  was 
adopted  strictly  on  merit.  Some  twenty-five  school  houses  in 
Lancaster  county  were  furnished  with  the  Excelsiof  Desk  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  The  Excelsior  Desk  was  awarded  the 
highest  premium  at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  in  1871,  and  In 
1873, 1873  and  1874  it  took  the  silver  medal  over  all  competi- 
tors, which  included  die  Gothic,  manu&ctured  at  Chicago, 
but  now  claimed  by  certain  parties  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  Phila- 
delphia Desk  ;  but  this  we  presume  is  a  slight  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  Th*  Excelsior  Desk  was  not  on  exhibition  at 
the  Franklin  Institute,  the  manufttcturer't  application  being 
received  too  late  to  give  satis&ctory  space  for  a  proper  dis- 
play. Special  inducements  to  School  Boards  or  purchasers 
arebeing  offered  on  this  very  popular  desk,  and  It  can  always  be 
seen  and  examined  at  the  office  and  salesroom  of  the  Com- 
pany, Z003  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

**Ttee  Moat  Inllaential  Work  In  PeuisjrlTa- 

Bil».**-«Tbe  Evening  Exprtss  of  Januray  ist,  1875,  says  of 
7SI«  PtmuylvaHia  Sckcol  journal:  "As  to  this  perioidical 
few  of  our  readears  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  work  it  has 
done  and  is  now  doing.  Because  of  its  very  general  arculation, 
and  of  the  permanent  character  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, we  believe  it,  wiiAput  any  exceptum,  to  bt  tht  most  in- 
JiueniuU  publictUion  in  Pentup^lvanm."  After  looking  over 
the  field  carefully  we  believe  this  statement  to  be  literally  true. 
There  is  no  newspaper  or  magazine  published  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsbuigh,  or  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  circulation  is 
so  general  throughout  the  state,  and  certainly  none  that  comes 
so  directly  to  the  aid  of  our  greatest  vital  interest,  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  system  of  public  school  education. 


dMdziaff,  for  xui*  of  th«ir  PupUs, 
CopUsof  IfCoaic-Faffe  Supplmnwxt  ITo.  3.  "witli 
UMroia  given,  saay  ord«r  Muo&e  atthefol- 
xmt«s:    On«  copy,  lO  ets.;   3   eopios, 
copi4Mi,^0_ets.;,  30  cosimm^  91. lO. 
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1978.**ftappleineMi  Ho.  2,  that  Issued  for  Coun^ 
Institutes  in  1873,  contains  the  following  songs,  with  the  music 
in  four  parts :  Fair  m  the  Morning,  The  King  and  the  Miller, 
Swinging  'neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree,  The  Dearest  Spot,  That 
Sweet  Stoiy  of  Old,  Cdumbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Bonnie 
Chariie,  What  I  I^ve  and  Hate,  John  Brown- Little  Birdie  in 
the  Tree,  I'll  do  My  Duty,  Jewels,  and  the  Christmas  Carol. 

lft74«~Bappleineilt  No.  ft  contains  fourteen  songs 
and  hymns  tuitk  music  su  follows :  Welcome  to  Morning,  I'm  a 
Shepherd  of  tjne  Valley.  Angelic  Sonn  are  Swelling;  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy.  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine; 
Baby-Bye,  Here's  a  Fly;  Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas ;  Sweet  Hour 
of  Prayer ;  Home,  Sweet  Home;  The  Fairy  Boy ;  Thoughts  of 
Home  (chant),  and  the  Sweet  By-and-By.  The  ibllowii^ 
school  songs  are  also  given  without  the  music :  There's  Music 
in  the  Air ;  Jerusalem  the  Golden ;  Work,  for  the  Night  is  Com- 
ing; Silendy  Falling  Snow.*  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall; 
When  die  Green  Leaves  Come  Again ;  what  is  Home  Without 
a  Mother?  The  Sabre  Song;  Safe  Within  the  VaU ;  Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee ;  N9t:'>nal  Hymn ;  Jewels ;  When  the  Mists 
Have  Rolled  Away ;  Fair  as  the  Momins ;  Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean  J  Bonnie  Charlie ;  What  I  Love  and  Hate,  John 
Brown  ;  and  Swinging  'neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree. 

The  music  found  in  each  of  these  issues^  if  bought  separately, 
would  cost  as  much  as  a  year's  subscription  to  Th*  Journal, 
Teachers  desiring,  for  use  of  pupils,  copies  of  either  of  these 
Supplements,  may  order  same,  postage  paid,  at  the  following 
rates :  *  z  copy,  zo  cents ;  3  copies,  25  cents ;  8  copies,  50  cents ; 
so  cojMCS,  ^i.zo,  postage  prepaid. 

93rto  avoid  mistake  in  ordering  or  sending  them  it  wUl  be 
well  to  name  OMO  Of  tlie  HOPM  with  music  in  the  Supple- 
ment desired.    Address       J.  P.  McCasksy,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

W.  W.  IHlTtet  €M|.v  Illinois  correspondent  of  Iht  Excess 
says  :  "  The  November  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
yiumal  comes  freighted  with  good  things.  It  is  the  best  work- 
ing periodical  for  the  teacher  that  I  see.  So  many  of  the  arti- 
cles are  of  direct  practical  application.  Westlake's  essay  on 
the  importance  of  Literary  Culture  is  timely.  Teachers  as  a 
class  know  nothing  beyond  the  bald  routine  of  a  few  elementary 
branches.  Generous  doses  of  Shakspeare^  Addison,  Haw- 
thorne and  Bryant  will  be  fiound  an  admirable  intdlectual 
tonic." 

**Dowil  i:ilS(.'*—The  EastpoH  (Maine)  Sentinel  says : 
"  One  of  the  best  educadonal  journals  in  this  country  is  that 
edited  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  <»  Lancaster,  Pa.  Most  publica- 
dons  of  this  kind  have  too  much  theorizing  for  the  ordinary 
teacher,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  remark,  of  a  certain  class 
of  teachers^hat  they  have  not  been  benefited  by  a  vear's 
numbers.  This  may  not  always  be  the  fault  of  the  publica- 
cadon, — and  we  are  willing  to  sav  that  we  believe  no  teacher 
could  read  the  Pennsylvania  School  Jimmal  one  year  and  not 
reap  an  abundant  harvest  from  its  perusal.  If  you  have  anv 
de«ire  to  succeed  In  your  profession  send  ^t.50  to  the  above  ao- 
dress  and  receive  the  next  twelve  numbers." 

The  Sch<N»ldajr  MMrasine  for  January,  1875,  ap- 
pears in  a  m\ich  enlarged  and  improved  form.  This  number 
begins  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Volume,  and  is  now  the  oldest 
among  all  thejuvenile  periodicals,  and  is  steadily  growing  and 
improving,  deoige  Cary  Eggieaton's  story  of  the  Creek  In- 
dian War,  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  Mapuane.  Terms, 
^z.50  a  year.  Send  ten  cents  for  specimen  number  oi Magattine, 
Ust  of  Premiums,  description  of  premium  chromo,  and  particu- 
lars about  canvassing,  to  J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co.,  publishers, 
434and  436  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McfliirB.  Jonoa  Brotbers  A  Co.y  No.  Z003  Arch 
St. .  Philadelphia,  have  in  progress  what  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  prepared  especially 
for  schools  on  a  new  and  comprehensive  plan,  embracing  the 
features  of  Lvman's  Historical  Chart,  anci  will  be  finely  illus- 
trated with  cnarti,  maps,  and  engravings.  Its  author,  John 
Clark  Ridpath,  A.  M.,  is  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  His- 
tory in  the  Indiana  Asbuiy  University. 

Tbo  CAtalOff ao  ot  the  National  School  op  Elocu- 
tion AND  Oratory  is  upon  our  table:  also  prospectus  of  this 
instituUon  for  187c.  It  is  estimated  that  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  their  work  In  Philadelphia,  by  Prof.  Shoemaker  and 
his  assistants,  more  than  three  thousand  students  have  been 
under  their  instrucdon;  while  at  least  six  hundred  lectures  and 
readings  have  been  given  in  the  same  time,  before  educadonal 
boards,  lyceums  and  promiscuous  assemblies.  Students  of  this 
insdtution  are  actively  engaged  as  teachers  in  eight  States  of 
the  Union.    See  advertisement  and  send  for  catalogue. 

Ijoncaator  Sch<N»l  Xottoco.— The  demand  for  these 
Mottoes  is  greater  than  at  any  dme  heretofore.  As  they  be- 
come known,  "  they  speak  for  themselves." 

Amorican  Afrlealiartet— ~We  will  club  the 
ymrmal  wiUi  the  Agricmiiurist  at  |a.6o. 


A  SURE  PROTECTION. 

BETTER  THAN  BONDS  AND  MOHT 

THE  ] 


RESERVE  plan: 
lOPOLITA 

AY.;  INSURANCE  CO.,^ 

Before  engaqinq  elsewhere 


TEACHERS  who  have  some  leisure  time  can  augment  thei 
at  the  same  time  do  their  acquaintances  a  kindness,  by  e: 
plan.  Send  for  illustrated  book  and  monthly  periodical.  £nq 
cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE, 
General  Agent  and  Attorney 


Gcnl.  JohB  F.  Hutnnft,  GovoDor  of  PcDDnrlmila. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickenham,  LL.  D.^  H>TTi<bun>,  P>. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Suuffer,  Mayor  of  LiiKUIer  City,  Piu 
Pnf.  EdvrnR]  Bnoki,  SDK  Normal  S<:hacil,  Unien<Hlk,  Fn. 


80STAL  CABD, 
_         OOBTMQ  OIB  OBIT, 

jf  Anr.wr  brothers. 

138  SUM  mtnM.  Cbic««e. 
For  CircuUra  concerning : — 

BadlaT*!  Lniobi  In  Langiaga, 

Prim,  60  cu.    An  Mceedingly  pojniUr  book,  dam(  much 
good;  Alrcadx  Mlopted  by  more  thao  1,000  schooU, 

IiEE  3c  HASIiXTT'S 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

An  Advahcbd  Couru  o*  Liswn  IH  Lahguaci  for  Gnm- 

mar  Schoek.    Ckilh,  300  pp.      Price,  (i.oo.    Thii  book  nprs- 
■caiA  ihe  imprond  and  advAnced  meibods  of  Kachlng. 

bttll'i  FngtJunDi  Qooki: 


.,  ...     Splendid  TiniL , 

gBBt.    Sead  br  drculan. 


Cook's  ComUnod  Sehoel  Bteiiter 


icaUooB 


PobUea 


taj  their  extntirt  inlmliieliim  (vlthnat  Ihs  Ud  c 
Agrals)i»to  tbe  Public  BchooU  of  Km  York.  Mll» 
CklQi«o,  Cleialsnil,  Dayton.  HartAird,  Rodisiter,  u 
M other cltl«— allot* DOMTlBnllaiial  RmilfT*, leWTl 
^■lUiMfNo,  SchsdlM*!  atahf  ud  Relbf  Jliqw.udU 
KlnOernarten  JMmfm  and  Klndm/arint  edd- 
OmfUH  BoOkM  a  ipedalty.  Ijtig«  itock  on  hud.  MM- 
lognaaunt  free, 

IfBAtmUatOttJUId. 

E.  Stetger, 

SlAHFnnkfoTtStr.,  NevTork. 


HELPS  TO  HISTORY. 

CkTcle.     Forteachen  and  pupili,  parenli  IDd  iMJ 
.AMES,  with  cardi  on  Ihc  History  of  the  UnlKd  5a 


-* 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


|HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  Uie  Host  ComforUUei  Duralle,  and,  in  all  Respects, 


THE  BIST  SCHOOL  DESK- 


IN  THE' UARKBT. 


Handsome,  NoiseIesg» 

'*™"^'  Dumblfi. 

GomfortablG, 

The  Be&fc. 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  inrited  to  correspond  with  the  manafactoren  of  this  de> 
servedly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture.  

CK)OD  AGENTS  WA2STED. 

Unusual  a.^A  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  par- 
chase  till  you  have  examined  the  Eicelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboarda  aad 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

BXOILBIOB  SCHOOL  nrBIITVBI  HUimOIDBIIIf)  COKPIRT. 

H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt., 

ioo3  Arch  Street,  PhiUdelphU. 

\ ' « 


^ 


AlflfOUNeilllX!! 


We  lake  pleasure  in  aunoimcing  that 

THE  "FRANKLI] 

SIXTH  READER  I  SP 

By  OSOBOS  S.  BILLAB9 

IS  NOW  BBADY, 

This  iHMik  completes  the  "  FRANKLIN  SERIES  OK  REA 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introiluctorjr  Ti 
on  V'oicc  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  B.  SPRAG 

Lale  Ptof.  of  Rlietoric  in  Cornell  Umvemtv,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelj 
We  claim   unasual   excellence  for  Ibis  bootc,  anil  shall   lake   pleasure 

Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  Oiual  Inlrodnclory  and  Exchange  Prices  will  be  made. 

lORCESTER'S-^ij 

VTXSmtA.,  1873. 

"VrnmA,  Aonau,  Aagiw 
"  II  fitw  m*  treat  plom  to  report  that  ihc 

lu  beaa  awarded  ta  your  ftm  [a 
Hca  o(  Worcnicr'i  DlcdBnariei, 

U.  8.  Commiiialeocr  io  ttH'vicn«i  Bahl 


JOHN  D.  PHILBRICR. 


"WORCESTER," 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles, 
Hsreh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holu 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,         Henry, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep 

^97oroestor'0  Qiwrto  Diotieixary,  I 

DnVBBBUlKDOBRIO&LDIOIIOIiBT,  -  t4^  I BLEKEITAST  DIOna 

UASBHIO  DIOnOVASTp         .         .         -         S^   FRDUBT  DIOTIOVAB 

O0IIPSEHBIBIT£DIOTI0VlBT,lLU)nuni>,  -  LBO 1 700EBT  SIOTIOKABT, 

Wnratrntafm  Poakat  IHoU*nai7,  mannted:,  Tmk,  Got  Edfca,  SLMi  Fit 

~  rl4«  an  Cir  tale  by  bDolocllert  (eneialLy.    School  oOinTi  i 


BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  TSANKUN  BTBEE 


ELDREDGE  &  BRO' 

\G£fns  j-VK  ABorF..  No.  17  M.  Seventh  S 

4t 


assisi 

noble  and  encobliag  profession.  When  so  many  able  minds  are  at  work  at  one 
great  object,  and  all  their  labors  opea  to  each  other,  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  marvelous  results  be  produced.  It  is  a  literal  truth,  therefore,  that  amid  all 
the  wonderful  progress  and  results  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ments and  discoveries,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  those  made  in  the  arts  and 
appliances  of  teaching. 

It  becomes,  therefore  a  duty  and  necessity  of  the  "  live "  teacher  to  be  in 
continual  communication  with  those  engaged  in  this  great  work,  and  especially 
with  authors,  editors  and  publishers  of  school  journals  and  school  books.  Among 
the  means  of  keeping  up  this  communication,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical 
has  been  the  mnch-aboaed  school-book  agent.  During  the  past  thirty  years  the 
undersigned  have  devoted  their  best  abilities  to  the  publication  of  school  books, 
availing  themselves  from  time  to  time  of  the  freshness  and  energy  of  younger 
men.  In  selecting  their  publications  they  have  taken  those  which  gave  evidence 
of  their  force,  originality  and  intellect,  as  well  as  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
to-day  in  the  great  success  and  extended  reputation  of  their  authors  as  prac- 
tical teachers. 

The  results  have  been  a  bucccbs  of  their  publications  gratifying  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  in  naming  Baub's  Spellers,  Brooks'  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics, 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  Fewsmith's  Elementary  and  Larger  Grammars,  Pelton's 
magnificent  Outline  Maps,  Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  etc.,  they  feel  that  every 
inielligent  teacher  using  these  works  will  admit  they  have  kept  up  to  their  day  in 
the  work  of  education. 

Teachers,  and  all  interested  in  this  great  subject  who  desire,  will  be  cheerfully 
famished  with  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  admirable  works,  with  prices, 
I  rates  of  introdnction,  and  sample  copies,  by  addressing 

SO^A'■ER,  POTTS  &  CO, 
I  PUBLISHERS,  B0OKSELLERS.I  STATIONERS, 


s- 


MIW  M0D1L  SCHOOL  DlSl 

UADS  BY  THZ 


EAST  LEWISBUBG.  PEHHA. 


PATENTED  BY  J.D.DIFFENDERFER,  MARCH  8, 1870,  AND  AUG.  6, 1872. 


RBAR  8SAT.  QSAHMAR.  SECONDARY.  PRIHARY. 

IN  oSering  to  the  Educational  public  our  New  Model  Desk,  we  would  say  in  attestttion 
of  its  merits  that  we  have  sold  thousands  of  desks  in  five  different  States,  and  thit 
they  have  never  failed  in  a  single  instam.'x  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
awarded  the  highest  premiums  over  other  exhibitors  at  State  and  County  fairs,  and  School 
Boards  have  never  failed  to  adopt  our  desk  over  all  competitors  on  the  same  terms. 

The  New  Model  Desk  is  wooded  of  seasoned  lumbei  thoroughljr  kiln-dried,  and  has  til  glae  ^ointi  doweU 
— *  *olid  carved  back  and  closed  panel  ends. 

It  has  beaTier  castings  tlmn  any  other — the  only  elastic  revolving  seat  that  iscaiselcH  aad  cannot  ^M 
oforder — an  extra  pocket  for  slale  and  atlas,  and  onl;  air-tight  ink-welL  We  alio  make  a  larp  nneCj  cf 
teachers'  desks,  etc. 

We  warrant  all  our  woik,  and  ftH-  style,  size,  comTorl,  convenience  and  workmanship,  we  challe^e  &a 
world.  We  wonld  say  to  School  Boards  ordering  from  us  without  previous  cxamioatioo,  (hat  if,  npco  vicv- 
ing  the  furniture,  thc^  are  not  satisfied  that  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  best  in  the  market,  om  ecndiliwt 
are  No  Sale,  we  paying  all  expenses.  We  offer  no  cheap  "begged"  recommendations;  simply 
few  cxtncts  from  business  letleis  from  those  having  desks  in  use. 

FmfflHoD.C.  H.  Rank  Pniidni S«ini  Omir 
Itum  aViPa.:  "IIlisnufyiDS'o  Go<'  AedakB 
f  Du  hate  rccenllj'  put  up  for  ui  uie  tubjtct  of  tvat 
tiop.     Far  ixBQicH,llnp]icit]raFcoiulnu:(ioiiBndc 
AK  mmrpuKd.     Wb  bopa  to  repcHt  our  order  ncxi 

N.  B.— Thli  Bouii  his  iboul  3,00a  of  our  dciki  i: 


:ao)  •rhlch 
>infort  they 


Hie*  Ct.,  ft .. 

On  Tuadiy  the  houie  wu  dedica 

pcoeni,  and  alT  uy  Ibcy  *re  tlie 


were  delighlial  with 

FrOBl'H  snry  Wil  mo ,  PrriMnU  Btard  ^EditcaSitn,  Mar. 
timtuir,  W.  »■*.■  "  The  deiki  and  reciuuon  kbu  funiUhed 
by  youu«  lupetior  lor  comfort  and  durabUiijr  tout/  we  have 


„  ^.     .,_      ..*C.  j,^,  juniiiiuxJ  tiT  7on  for  - 

■lilcIioD,     Thole  luruuhKl 


'  m^iannbctaa 
a,  allhoiVI  ■■"d  ■>■ 


perfect,  ^b^ 


m  of  the  prludpal  patent  deilu  Ja 


m- 


Fimn  Wm,  U  Yod 
Qto,  /Wj  "  I  think  jo 
wa  ha^  [o  me.  and  yoi 

(helTimdqnUiy.'' 


ir,  StcrrlMry  Sckart  Biari,  Makaiir_ 
ir  deikl  ITC  tbe  most  lulntantial  of  an; 


LirBoanlnBiUthichMldeikt  fee  a  Low 
Pleato  dva  <■  prico.    The  dab  m  if 
w  buiJdiD^  Eire  yi^n  afa  are  aQ  la  feed  — 
ftven  perfect  ■atiifactiott.    They  en  n 


From  J.  M.  DirfaDderfer,/Vii>(^*/^vit  SOttl,  MmtHb- 
inrr,  IK  ('a..- "FcrmitowBiiy  In  thkeoBaaelkbAalBhl 
eifhtetD  moalhi  use  of  Iha  dcslcs  ia  Aa  5A  Wild  SdwaLl 
find  ttem  to  be  alt  yon  dalia  far  them  In  «Taf7  paftkHbr.  la 

■rylea  of  ichool  furniture,  I  ud  yosn  to  ba  Bnpialdc." 

From  R.  R.  Buehria,  CMf  ii^fc,  AUtnUmn,  P:- 
are  weQ  pleased  with  the  dcaki  yoo  put  [ato  otir  now  b. 
Jut  &11.    They  ■»  !n  eicdleat  scodilian,  aad  jodcW  W 
thoie  foriDeriy  purtliaied  from  yon,  arv  aa  dnraUe  as  aay  ■ 


your  firm,  havioff  tised  them  ia  ow  b — -,  - 

the  BcconunodatLon  of  aia  achoola,  aad  fiHBd  Ibea  ea  c>**  " 
tire  ■aliiCiLClioD  as  tfsatdt  copibrt  and  durmfaility. 

I.  P.  AscHOHJ/Vn.,  Jul.  R.  KuiDiG,  Src. 

Knaoaed  find  check  fw  aaiauBt  of  bOT  The  Tniucn  ii 
nnch  pleued  witli  the  deaki  (ai  aks  mysdh,  and  cendili 
them  luperior u> aoylUag  La  lUe  tinBTet  naod  or  eaaailps 
by  them.  R.  U.  Wknacu,  Prindpal 

entiy  adopted  the  Model  D 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


-* 


J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

iDHJCATIOHAL  PUILISHIBS. 

733  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW  AHEBIGAN 

§e»der^  and  $f  filers. 


The  attention  of  Boards  of  Education,  Sitperintendentg,  and  Teachers  is  invited  to  the 
following  list  of  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  : 

Tht  SlaHdaril  Strie/o/  America. 
V^AIirar'  kept  up  witta  lh«  TliiiM.-C« 

JOtchall'B  New  First  Lessons  in  Ceoeraphy. 
IQteholl'B  New  Primnry  Geography. 
IDtcheU's  New  IiHermediale  Geography. 
XiteluU'a  New  School  Geognphy  and  Alias. 
IQtdl^'B  New  Physical  Geograpliy, 
UteluU'B  New  Ancient  Geography. 
IQtduU'B  New  Outline  Maps  and  Key."  Small  Series, 
On  Rollers. 


READERS.— By  Sarcrnt  a 

nie  Hb*  Amsrlcan  Finn  Reader. 
Ths  Haw  Ameritan  Second  Reader. 
ThS  How  Amarican  Third  Reader, 
riia  Maw  AmerlMB  Fourth  RendLT. 
Ths  Hav  AniBiHun  Fifth  Reader. 


PE^SYLVANTA  SCHOOL  JOUJtNAL. 


STKOftemsT  i»KO  Cwmspasr. 

fe  :||mpr0rcd  lamlrmatimi  Mk»l  |esk. 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


It  ii  the  most  convoiilent 
desk:  (1)  There  are  fewer  ob- 
itacld  to  the  broom  uid  scrub- 
bing-bmsh  than  anj'  other  desk 
presents.  (3)  It  does  not  need  < 
ttt  be  fastened  la  the  floor — 
the  onl/  desk  in  existence  that 
does  not.      (3)  It  is  perfect  ir 


This  excellent  desk, 
tensi  veljr  nsed  in  ereiy  Wotna 
and  Souib-westem  State,  ■ 
now    being    introduced    into 

First  premium  iwuded  to  i 
'  at  the  Stale  Fair  at  Harrishnb 
'     t  the   Ijnwtfw 


9 


«  of  in^ess  and  egress.  County  Fair,  iSSg. 

Host  Convement  and  Ilost  Durable. 

Th^  it  i(  tne  atrangest  and  moit  dorable  desk,  time  and  long  nie  hare  indisputabl;  proven.  When  give* 
equal  advantages  of  Inmber  and  workmanship,  there  \»  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  can  bear 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  desk,  (i)  There  are  no  iroa 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost,  (aj  It  doet  not  become  "ricket;^"  'i"^  require  to  be  retraced  bf 
new  ones  in  a  few  years,  as  man;  desk)  now  in  use  do.  (3)  It*  first  cost  Is  less.  It  is  always  made  in  a  neu, 
substantial  manner,  of  the  best  seMoaed  Cbeaj,  Ath  or  Oak,  and  famished  with  ink  wells  and  Mvetii  tl 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 46 in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14 in.  wide,  %%  i[ 
No.  3,42  in.  long,  top  16  in. wide,    5  50 1  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  la  in.  wide,  5  00 

Desks  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  price*.  Also  desks  of  walnnC  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  withoit 
lids,  ud  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  every  cUm  of  ichooL  Badu  open  or  closed  as  may  be  de*iied.  To 
prore  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  theise  prices  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  dak 
In  the  market. 

c-*^  No  Castings-Ko  Sliaking.^-^ 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popular  In  Ohio.  Hon.  E.  B.  WMte,  Editor  of  the  Ifatiatal  Ttathtr,  and  Ei- 
Commissionerof  Schools,  tays  of  ill 

■'lli>iux/,(:iAi^,iriir>iUiuidc«iMiii^i«(,q^daiAliiwfllcamBadiltaalt.  A  cbap  Khsol  dak  which  ilull  MOtt 
thaiiui^dyaadiiii:oar«iiieatdakSBBwliiii^UBuiirifauriehool.hiiBawiUnri>Te>(nUblcuin.  Boaidi  of  Kiinthi 
hin  hoIdusct  uv  eioucfoT  HU[i«eineoaaa7  KbooUaiHa  with  duBiT,  uul^X  box^dsVi,"  SimOar  lodiHaiita  hs 
Btai(r*nryNonlieni>DdWaiaa8taMBl|hibtgl*«a,lf  tpaeaptrmhud.  11ioi«)i  but  latdjr  prtHntcd  puldldr  la  Aw- 
(jrlmiU,  muy  thoumnU  »rt  alnadyla  ttij,  glTftn  mlM  aatli&caoa  »hmHr  Imroducol. 
K  ^  (raoii  TSB  aoaaD  o*  conraoL,  cm  or  hauuiurq,) 

Col.  Ou.  r.  McFAiiui<i^Aiv£U-Vrh«eiimpl«lBcdia«Jii»lbiiIliUiKlt>Mly  siwIcdilaeaHtrfDearlT  »afm,^m 
dtv.lt  wuainuterafearu»lBvcttigadaBwlthii>ulawiU44>'4ihciu]dbeiucdinfUniiibiiigouiTseiBi.  We  hadnMafea 
dala.  WccuBJued  the  ureal  nil««  cf  Urla  >uhniltud  to  ih.  ud  fiDilly  cbaK  the  disk  you  propsed.  ll  hai  Bovkask 
r  racammEDdiiig  \a  lUKrioritr.  Ai  to  cturaUin,  li>> 
Hifect  latii&ctian  to  dJrecton,  Tcacheta  and  lAaoA, 
DAMIKL  B.  BOAS,  n—i*-" 
lequiL  They 
ifrmdmtun  u  nutljr  idapu  thm 

,^  MASUFACTOSSD  AND  FUmnSHRD  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  >^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HAIUIISBORO,  PS^NNA. 

(rACrOKr-KKILLT  Ain>  SSCOHD  STREETS-C.  R.  SCH  ABPPER,  SupeiJnteBdeal.) 
Plinkhad,  iiIh,  bv  Ih*  lUlowliK  Oneral  Afoits,  IQ  whaa  Milen  an  be  addrciied  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  BsBbAn 
aadSBitUnen.Na,i9]L«wttTU»M,Pitatntih;  STRICKLAND  &  BRO.,  WhoLeule  ind  Rcuil  Dealen  IS  Sdwil,  KM- 
Uaaoa  ud  EHuk  Booki,  StaUaiwrT,  eu..  Mo.  m  Pena  iIrcI,  Readint,  Pa. 

SSFFor  desks  and  further  information  address  either  of  the  above.  Shautd  yon  order  desks,  said  !■• 
formation  on  the  following  points :  1st.  Size  and  diagram  of  tbe  room  or  rooms  to  be  fumiibed.  sd.  Niattr 
•ndageof  the  pa[^  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stores,  dc 


>  ongtaal  cost,  ud  u  nfiidi  ttic  ipua  occupied,  (hey  have  no  equiL  They  combino  AnKBtr. 
a  •vsepisc  and  dtanlnc  about  then,  ud  in  litiinii  and  in  riling  tiam  ibeia,  laoHha  wMiwct 
nta^TaiyUwiiaoTpupllL  C  W.  DEANS,  AteiM^ 
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Ray's  Arithmetics 
mrhite's  Arithmetics 
Harvey's  G-rammars 
Eclectic  Geographies 
Eclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 


'    WILSON,  HINELE  &  CO. 

CZZVCIZriTATI  NEIV   YOR^ 


NO'W  READY: 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NORTON'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M.    286  pp.  Sample 
C«fy  hy  mail,  postpaid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools, 
84  cents  per  copy.    Supplies  for  first  introduction,  84  cents  per  copy. 
The  object  of  this  lioolt  is  not  merely  to  give  a  syslematic  and  symjnelrieal  epitome  of  the  Science,  bul 
so  to  present  each  topic  that  (lie  pupil  shall  receive,  from  (he  first,  clear,  accurate  and  scientific  ideas. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Ciucinnaii  and  New  York. 


"  If  there  has  been  an  educational  need  in  America  more  pressing  than  another,  it  has 
been  the  want  of  a  text-book  of  convenient  size  and  scope,  upon  the  subject  qf  Morals  and 
Manners.  Gow's  manual  shauld  be  in  every  school  in  the  land ,-  and  if  the  teachers  were 
compelled  to  devote  one-tenth  of  the  usual  school  session  to  the  subject,  the  nation  would  be 
saved  a  hundred  times  the  value  thereof  in  the  decrease  of  crime  and  punishment.  I  shall 
recommend  its  use  in  all  our  schools." —Isaac  J/.  Bmvn,  County  Com' r  Public  Schools, 
Jefferson  County,  Mo. 

A  Hngtt  sample  copy  o/GOW'H  GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS  -.«i!l  bi  stnl  post-paid 
te  any  Seine/  Officer  tr  Ttachtr,for  examination,  with  a  viae  lo  iniroduetion  into  schools,  at  Iht  intro- 
duction price,  94  els.  WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO-,  Publishers,  Cin.  and  N.  V. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

IHALHEIMER'S  MEBIM7AL  ASD  MODERN  HISTOBY, 

THAIHEIMER'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  YENABLFS  AMATEUR  ACTOR, 
VENABLFS  SCHOOL  STAGE,  DUFFETS  FRENCH  METHOD, 
HAIIMAWS  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY, 
HAILMAN'S  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE, 

ANDREWS  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  tu.,  ie. 

Send   Tor   Descriptive  Circulnn  and  Price  List.     I.il.;ml  Terms  on  Sample  Copies  and  Supplies 

WILSON.  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  and  NBTW  YORK. 


for  Introduction. 
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STANDJ^ED    TEXT-BOI 


chools,  Academies  d  ^ 


PUBLISHED  BV 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG 

654  Broadway,  New  York. 
VIEWWA,  1873. 

MEDA.L  OF  PHOGEESS 

(HIGHEST  MEDAL.)  AWARDED  TO 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 


W™ 


.y<f!r««4,l8j3. 
Afy  Diar  Sir  .-—I  am  hafl-y  to  inform  mm  l*at  Ike  IntemalieHai  Jury  for  Group  26  i/  thi  Wottti 
ExkiiUion  has  awardnl lo  you  the  HIGHEST  HONOR  BESTOWED  u/vn  any  Amiruanfer  Eduadumd' 
IVoris.  Hamtlv.the  Mtdal  of  Progrest,  in  comidtratioH  sf  Ike  great  strviif  you  haw  rtndirtd  le  Iktcaminl 
tdncalion  in  the  prm/iirlion  of  your  Gtographical  TtxtBtoks  and  Wall  Slaps,  I  h/arfily  lengralidali  ™» 
en  this  vieli-diserved  rirognitiea  ef  your  merit. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
V.  S.  and  Afass.  CommiisUiner  la  VitHna  ExfieiiluH. 
To  Pr<f  ARXOI.D  CUYOT.  LL.JX,  PHnetlon,  N.  J. 

Onyot's   Geographical  "Works. 

Iiitnmpaiahly  Sui>eriorto  anythinj;  Published. — Agaisit. 


OmrOT'S  FE78ICAL  QEOaSAFB?. 

Ihc  publlihen of  CuvDt-a  uni 
arcEniifiedlainnouncc  (hat  1I 
aulhor  it  now  Tudy.    Pri«,fori 

aUTOT'S  aaAlfUASBCSOOL  8E0OBAFHT. 

It  «i>  K  inndcd  10  luue  thii  work  limuluneoiulv  with  thE 
Pliyiiciil  Gcociaphy,  which  it  ilgiully  tuemhla  in  HnKiurt, 
and  to  which.  Ta  (he  Apecia]  department  oFX^ivll  Geography,  it 
will  prove  a  At  coippaniDn.    I^ke.  fbrexamiDation,  ^(.35. 

FOB  JtmiOB  scaooLS. 

ClnyoI'D  lO-vrntrntmrj  Ocoicnipby' 7; 

(t«7Dt'ii  In(eriiiedlsMlle«srapB]r |i.yi 

FOB  SSmOB  SCHOOLS. 

UsjoCatiramMiiu-  Sf  &«oI  Cleoi^nkpbj (i.bo 

(ilaj^«t'B  Plij^tcBl  Oeosraplay a.iS 

SUTOT'S  WAU  UPS. 

I.Biir4>  >^rle«.  nine  mapi,  mounted f7l.w 

■nl«rine<ll>te  (Mrlea,  eishiinapi,  mounted 3S  jd 

ClniMlcal  B«rl«a,  three  mape.  mounied 4;.ac 

Comiaaii  8cIhm>1  Serlen,  ten  mapi,  mouDted....  iioo 

Frlmnry  Herle*.  ten  mapt,  panbKa  catei il.oc 

Special  diKount.  fur  WairMapj. 


rulaPBl  Hlalory  Hcrln 


Bv  J'ROr. 

Snperblr 
method,  of 


SHfiLSOH'S  BSADEBS. 
E.  A.  SiiEi.iiON,  Prin.  State  Normat. 
Training  School,  Osweiw,  N.  V. 

ilhutrated ;  adapted  to  hath  the  Fbonlc  ud  Wsnj 
LeachiDlf  reading.  Simple  &c&  in  namnl  Ktnn 
taught  in  natural  chUd-laDguage  ;  oDbodying  iht 


iwthofi 

'■  PliBMT,  60  pagei ;  price,  ncenU. 
'■FliwtRa&dax,  eapagej;  price,  ijeeau- 
'>  SmCiOBA.  HaAdax.  190  pagn ;  piioe,  ^  eeau 

'a  T^ixd  Baadar,  »4  page! ;  price,  ;$  cesK. 

SbalAon'aFonzth  Bazaar,  3»p>Be(^  price,  ti.tj. 

FEITSB'S  AfilTEUETICS. 
With  and  Without  Answers. 

Pillar's nrrtLaaaoiia, 98 pagei;  price, liMnu. 
Faltar'aFllBUlXy  AxlUuaatlC.iSapa(a;  price,  )}ro 

FalUi'B  lataimadlAta  AiithmaWf;,  jojpp^  p(ict,t« 
Faltar-a  Na w Fraetteal  Ajdth matin,  4<w.  %^'^ 

COOLET'S  FE7SICAL  SCIEITCS. 

Cooley'i  Eiiiy  Experiment  a,  Sspp.  ;  price,  js  eenu. 
Conley-aEleincntiiry  Pbllsaophy,  irSpp-:  fi.co. 

Cooler'! 

Cooley'i  Tent  

WllllanK  ft  Soatbcrlud'a  PMeat  Copy  Booki. 


Specially  favorable  terms  to  Teachers.      Descriptive  Catalogue,  special  Circulais,  and 
Price  Lists  sent  free  on  application. 

SOBIBirSB,  A&USTBOKTS  ft  CO^ 

654  Broadway,  New  York.    I 


« 


S£JfJ>  I'O/l  ILLUSTRATED  DBSCRIfTITE  CATALOGUS. 

IHE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  tlie  Host  Comfbrtable,  Dnralile,  and,  in  all  BMpaets, 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  BESK 


IN  THE  MARKBT- 


Dumbl6, 

GomftMle, 

TheEest;. 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-*72-'73-*74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  tmreqtoDd  with  the  nunnbctnien  of  OJi  d*- 
serred'.y  popular  desk. 
A  sKmple  will  chccrfiillr  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  die  pv> 

chase  of  forniture.  ___^_  

CK>OD  AGENTS  WAHTED. 

Umuma/  and  ZitenU  indncemenla  will  be  offered  pnrchaseis  thia  seaaon.  Don't  pur- 
chase till  70a  have  examined  the  Eicelaior  Desk.  Globes,  Hapa,  Blackboards  and 
■chool  nippUes  of  all  kiads  at  the  lowest  prices. 

IXOUSIOE  BOHML  fBJUlIIIU  KiHUf  ACniBDrfl  OOlPin, 

H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Snpt., 

ioo3  Arch  Stroet,  PbDadoIpUa, 

: 4i 


UVI  lOOKS  FOB : 


ouialIbi 


inn^mm, 


Srooka's  Normal  Seiiea  of  ItaUiema^ai, 


niathenuitldan,'  •Iwwi* 
th  new  eDtbosUain,  B.aa 
M  dlaolpllae,  and  great 
I  uid  piaotlco  of  UKtb«- 


Sllen  BMTC  bMm  latio- 
Vral  Vligam,  Hev  Jer 
rery  popul&r.  WortU  Are 
jfatlon  and  ii»«lllac  mn 
m  m  prodaot  of  modan 
iOm.  Tbe  typogrflftv  1* 
IfoL    Thej  ftro  in  UerR 

DedMired. 


B«gtniiliig  with  to  Onl  and  Objaot  i)oui>^  tbey  rur. 
nlBh  tlirangboat  abandant  examples  for  teM  IBW- 
tratloo,  and  oolleotiloiu  of  obotoe  and  apt  eeotanoea 
and  ooDatmotlTe  exeioUes  for  ttw  mMMiy  Mid  M- 
Tiew  of  eaoh  topio—all  tbat  tbB  niMt  needy  teaoliar 


Felton'8  Ontlia^-lCapl  teve  tra«  Dma  n- 
oognlied  aa  an  evmctat  la  teaablng  Oeoffrtphy. 
Hardly  a  piomlnent  olty  la  the  Union  mat  dOM  not, 
nae  them.    They  are  the  beat  and  ebe^eat  lobool 


Banb's  If  ormal  Spellan. 


Ttmahk'i  English  Qraminan. 


JKwStfUh'aMMflt 


*  Falton'a  Celebrated  Ontlin*  Ua^ 

Phyale*d*BdPaIitlaBl,I«iBa,perMt,nM« 


PateMon'a  Vainlllar  Solenee,  Uma 11 

PeteraoD'B  FacDtllar  Solenae.  ISmo 

Boaviec'i  I^mlltar  Astronomy,  full I 

Bon-VIST's  raniiUar  Asteonomr,  alirldMd 1 

SbMMKrs  1st  book  or  tbe  uTb.  OonstltntM 

Sbeppard's  &  book  of  tbe  D.  8.  Ca 

Roberta'  Unltod  StatM  HUtoty.... 


HUWda-aewaogy 
Jarrl*'*  Chiming  I 


■J^izbanka's  BookjieeiidnK,  laii|a 


Cotuepbn^sate  is  invitod  frdm  districH  in  and  out  of  PemurlTaiiis,  cont 
Cbanie,  ukI  TMthoM  md  Scbodl  Officok  an  roqncsted  to  examioe  iht  Nontul  fioitt 
before  introducing  other  books.     Address 


Or,  WILLIAM  8.  SCHdltKLD, 


90WBK,  POTTS  ft  CO.,  Poblishen, 

530  Idukat  StTMt,  PhnadelpM* 


^ 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

MoGruffey's  Roaders 
IVhite's  Arithmetlog 


Eclectic  fBimgypMes 
Eclectic  Pa«BiBii0liip 
Venable^s  History 

"fSr  Send  for  (ktlaloffue  of  these  and  other  TeMt'^ooJbs* 


<WPVF*VW^P^^W«««»"^^n«v««««^ 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &;  CO. 
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NOW  READY: 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NORTON'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M,    286  pp.  Sample 

Copy  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools, 

84  cents  per  copy.    Supplies  for  first  introduction,  84  cents  per  copy. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  not  merely  to  give  a  systemd^tic  and  synunetrical  epitome  of  the  Science,  but 
so  to  present  each  topic  that  the  pupil  shall  receive,  from  the^rstt,  clear,  accurate  and  scientific  ideas. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

'^  If  there  has  been  an  educational  need  in  4nierica  moj^  fressing  than  another,  it  has 
been  the  want  of  a  text-book  of  convenient  size  and  scope,  upon  the  subject  of  Morals  and 
Manners.  Gow's  manual  should  be  in  every  school  in  the  land ;  and  if  the  teaehers  wer6 
compelled  to  devote  one-tenth  of  the  usual  school  session  to  the  subject,  the  nxition  would  be 
saved  a  hundred  times  the  value  thereof  in  the  decrease  of  crime  and  punishment,  I  shall 
recommend  its  use  in  all  our  schools," — Isaac  If,  Brown,  County  Com'r  PubUc  Schools, 
Jejferson  County,  Mo, 

A  Hngle  sample  copy  of  GOWS  GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS  will  be  sent  post-paid 
io  any  School  Officer  or  Teacher,  for  examination^  with  a  view  to  introducHon  into  schools,  at  the  intro- 
duction price,  94  cts.  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  and  N.  Y. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THALHEIMER'S  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY, 

THALHEIMER'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  YESABLSS  AMATMUR  ACTOR, 
YENABLFS  SCHOOL  STAGE,  BUFFETS  FRENCH  METHOD, 
HAILMAFS  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY, 
HAILMAN'S  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE. 

ANDREWS  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  Ae.,  Ske. 

JUS^  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.     Liberal  Terms  on  Sample  Copies  and  Supplies 

for  Introduction.  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publlshers, 
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FEl^YLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


.  It  b  the  moit  coaToniem 


This  exceUent  dak,  «i 


tensi  vely  osed  in  erory  Wotcn 
and  Sonth-weatetn  State,  k 
now    being   introduced    into 

First  premiiun  Bwwded '~ 


deiici  (1)  There  are  fewer  ob- 

Midei  to  the  broom  and  scrnb- 

btng-bnuh  thui  a.ay  olhci  desk 

presenti.   {a)  It  does  not  need 

to  be  Eutened  to  the  floor— 

the  only  desk  in  existence  that  f  at  the  State  Fair  at  1 

doe*  not.      (3>  It  is  perfect  in  iSCg,    and  at  the 

the  WK  of  ingres*  and  egress.  Connty  Fair,  iSOp. 

2£o5t  Coavement  and  Uost  Durable. 

That  it  is  tne  strongest  and  most  dniable  desk,  time  and  long  nse  hare  indisputably  proven.  When  givea 
equal  adrant^^  of  Inniber  and  woifcmanshlp,  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  cmi  b«v 
comparison  with  it  in  thia  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapeat  good  desk,  (i)  There  are  no  iron 
castinga  about  it  to  inciease  the  cost,  (ij  It  does  not  become  "rickct;^"  ■"d  rei^uiTc  to  be  replaced  by 
newonetinafewyean,  Bsmanydesksnowiniuedo.  (3)  Its  Sist  cost  is  less.  It  i»  always  made  in  a  aaal, 
•nbataiklial  manner,  of  the  best  leaaoned  Cbenj,  Ash  or  Oak,  and  fimished  with  ink  well*  and  covan,  M 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 46 in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $575!  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14 in.  wide,  $5  1$ 
No.  3, 43  in.  long,  top  16  in. wide,    5  50  \  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  la  in.  wide,   5  00 

Deiki  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  prices.  Also  deaki  of  walnat  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  withoat 
Uda,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  erery  clan  c^  schooL  Backs  open  or  closed  as  nuy  be  desired.  T« 
prOTC  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  QieM  prices  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  desk 


c-^  No  Casangs-ITo  SMdng.'-^ro 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popalar  In  Ohio.     Hon.  E.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  Natiattal  Ttathtr,  and  Bi- 
Coaunissioner  of  Schools,  tayt  of  it  t 

"ll  a  mtnl,  clumf,  JamtiUtaAcumiil-^^  aarilHlS  wMA  wtll  ffMBTOJ  l|  '"  ■".      A  ch«p  Ktu»l  llsk  l^lck  ihldl  «B*HdS 

IbaoBilEhtljuidlaCDnTiiiicnidgslaBowlaiDdlik^wafBiirichoothaaie]  wiUpraTeagi«IbleBin|^  Bamhaf  KJanriM 
bkH  D9  loTicer  Buy  ucuae  for  6UI119  «ur  cauur7  •cboof'^ouHa  with  cliiiiuri.™™F^^r  tux-detki.''  Similar  f  rimBtJah  vtA 
■ally  anry  NonhetD  ud  WcUem  S(aU  nicht  ba  (Inn,  IT  ipus  permittnl.  'Diough  bui  lately  pnKUed  fuliUdT  la  »■>■ 
■ylTwil*,  wuiy  tliauiuukaniilmilTiniiH,(l*liig«alinMIil£ictloB  vhcccnriiuniducxd. 

Wr  i&k-Wba  "T— pWit  tha  ictuK>]  building  ludy  treaed  11  ■  coH  of  BeailT  JCOfSca,  la  M 

inMlcuioowithiBiilsiKbUWVjiihauldbeuiedliifiinuthiDcowrniaiiu.    Wchadtitedglkv 


9 


IB,  and  finllly  choM  the  dsk  ytni  proposed.       It  biu  warn  I 
UH  iBDurBvnoiviurHHBV  BBBua  wanawmmiiaaofi  in  cuiuidy  recDmiaKidlilg  iu  superiority.      jLs  f   ^ — uii_ 
sm  lad  aaiinai.  It  li  inrytluiifl  tbu  eouU  b*  dtind.    It  hu  linn  neriect  uliib^iioD  to  dinclon.  leubi 
WAL[jU:E  DKWtTT,  ^trtmj,  DANIEL  B.  I 

Id  pelal  of ecooamy,  both  u  10  orvbiid  cal,  ind  ■■  rcfuditheipacaoccuiiiaL  they  hare  ao  eqial.  They  combiiie  ^hMS^ 
uamtmtu^  €tmftri^  eonTepLanca  la  imepida  ud  daaaiiw  about  cboa,  and  Id  ijttinf  and  in  riiing  &tnn  them,  taatiur  wltn  turn 
■  /T<MlilJ>HiaaaualyadapuihemtottaTaiyliwBiiaaf  popOs.  C  W.  DEARS, /V^acfMJL 

^^  MAUUFACTVKMD  AMD  FURHmrKD  AT  SHORT  KOTICS  %^  , 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBtJRO,  PENNA. 

(TACTOKY— REILLT  AIO)  SSCOHD  STREETS-C.  R.  SCHAEFFER,  SupoiDtaniknl.) 

Fnlibad,  alwi,  by  tb*  IbllowlH  Onend  Annla,  ta  irlioB  oiden  can  be  addresied  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO,,  Boabila* 

aadSlWicHina.  Ho.  193  Liberty  itnet,Ptltibuf(h;  STRICKLAND  ft  BRO.,  Wholsale  ud  RcIaU  DcJen  in  S-Aool,  IHimI'. 

iBBaoBS  mid  BUdi  Be^,  Sadoswy.MC,  No.  su  PcBaunet,  Radius,  Pa. 

49*For  desks  and  further  infomution  address  either  of  the  above.  Should  yon  order  desks,  tend  ia- 
formation  on  the  following  points;  1st  ^eand  diagram  of  the  room  or  rooms  lo  be  famished,  id.  Nnmbar 
and  age  of  the  popik  to  be  seated.  3d.  Poeition  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stores,  dx. 


ai A 

^  OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT.  ^ 

WB  tak*  pIwMOre  ia  umouncing  that  wo  have  but  leceutly  laauad  a  New  SeriM  of 
Bookt— Edited  by  Hon.  GEORGS  S.  HILLARD— caUcd 

Tee  FBABKLiif  Sgams  or  Biadibs. 

Ilii  Kijes  coniiiti  of  new  aod  fresh  selectioni  of  reading  piecea,  bolb  proM,  verse  and  ditlo^e.  Tlie 
•ever*!  booka  are  all  beautifally  illustrated  throughout  wi(£  attracliTe,  new  and  origiiial  design*  and  en- 
gravingi.  It  ia  carefully  graded  from  the  Primer  to  the  highest  Reader,  and  all  the  aeiedioni  hare  beoi 
choaen  with  grcal  caie,  discrimination  and  tnite.  The  paper  and  binding  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  hi^ 
ordei  of  eacaUencc,  while  the  printing,  which  has  been  execnccd  in  the  best  style  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
Tcnity  Pren,  and  the  lUnitrations,  which  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  our  best  aitisti,  we  coiuidently 
prcaent  to  the  nodoa  of  &e  pobhc,  as  greatly  sBperior  to  those  to  be  fonnd  in  any  other  reading  booka, 

'*,*  We  shall,  of  conne,  continne  the  putilication  of  the  edition  of  HUlarJ't  Rtadtrt,  at  present  In  nwh 
'  ate  throagboat  the  country. 

ORCESTER'S^liilCTIONARIES. 


VJJUgmA,  1873. 


,  your  Gm  In  caniMfruicm  of  tb 
DinlanBTlaa.'Uid  in  mr  judcmi 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  8.  Comidlalanar  to  tha  Vlwua 


"WORCESTER," 


I  AOTHORITV  0 


Sverett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 

Msrsh,  Uann,  Agasslz,       Hillard,       Holmes,       Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton,         Hopkini, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


^97'oroes'ter's  Quarto  DlotionaxT',  Illastrated,  $10. 

UIITBSBAL  AKD  OBrnOiL  DIOnOSAST,    ■    t4.3T  I  ELEKBITTABT  DIOTIOVUT,  -  -  llJE 

AOiSBUODKniOKABT)  3,25   FXOIABTDIOTIOHABT,  lutwraxTu.         .  041 

OCMPEBHBIBIVESIOTIOBABT,  lunrMTn,  ■  1.80  1  FOOEET  SltmOBAAT,      .      •      .      .   $1A},86,1B 

W«*«Mlar>B  P«eket  IHeUeiMry,  Illuiuued,  Turk,  Gill  Ed(a,  Sl.OO,  rieclMe,  S5e^  Oletk,  T—. 

W«v«eater>aIMetloiiurleaitelbiulcbyt»okic11en  gencnllr.  School  oSccn  and  taictien  an  mpectflillr  larMa' 
to  eecittpood  wlih  the  pobliiho*.    FsTarable  icmugiTEii  for  iainxIuctioD.  J 

WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES  OP  ARITHMETI6S. 

WHAT  LIVE   TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM. 
"  WALTON'S  it  the  only  system  published  that  will  give  indeptndtnt  pupUi  in  arithmetic," — H,  S. 
Toms,  SuttrinttudaU  Schcub,  Erie,  Ptnnsytvania. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  proBonnce  WALTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 

laperior  to  any  arithmetic  that  I  have  ever  seen.     Its  de6nitions  arc  almost  perfect  and  its  methoda  ar« 

natural.     The  book  ii  peerless."— 1. 1*.  D.  John,  Prof,  of  MatkimaHct  at  Moor/i  Hill  Celltgt,  InJiama. 

We  also  publish  Seavey't  Goodrich's  U.  S.  History,  Campbell's  Concise  U.  S.  Histoiv,  Weber's  Univer- 

111  Hiitary,  HiU't  GeomeCriea,  etc,  etc.    ffS"  For  special  terms  for  inlroductioD,  bootES  for  examination, 

■      ■   '  ■         '  "iveto  theabovepublications,  address 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NEW  MODEL  SCHOOL  DESK 

lUm  BY  TBI 


CAST  UEWIGBUBG,  PNHA. 


MTBNTBD  BY  J.  D,  nFFEHDERFER.  MARCH  8, 1870,  AM)  A0G.  (^  1871 


BBARSBAT.  ORAHHAR.  aWKMIDAKT.  VRmAKT. 

IN  dfering  to  the  Educational  public  our  New  Model  Desk,  we  would  aKf  in 
of  its  inerits  that  we  have  lold  thoaHwds  of  deski  in  fire  different  States,  and  thd 
they  have  never  failed  in  a  single  instance  to  give  entire  satis&ction.  We  bam  beca 
awarded  the  higliest  prcniiunts  over  other  exhibitors  at  Stats  and  County  fiua,  and  School 
Boards  have  never  failed  to  adopt  our  desk  over  all  competitors  on  the  same  tenoL 

The  New  Hodd  Dak  ii  wooded  of  iMMKMd  lombei  tkorongfal;  kiln-4ried,  ftnd  hu  (ll  gloe 'oinb  dowded 
— ■  lalid  curved  back  and  doled  panel  endi. 

It  ha«  beaTJer  caMinga  than  any  oU>»r  (h»  enhr  ahwtic  te<nMDM  t€M  tbMi*  awtelw  and  cannot  ^oM 
of  order — aa  extra  pocket  forilateand  Bllai,and  011I7  aii-tigkt  iiJc-wdL  We  alio  make  a  large  *an«9  of 
teacben'  dedu,  etc 

We  wanant  all  onr  work,  and  for  style,  liie,  comfort,  convenience  and  warkmantb<p,.we  -i-H— j»  fkt 
world.  We  would  lay  to  School  Boardt  orderiw  feom  nt  withoM  p««*iinit  examiaatioD,  ftat  if,  apon  liai- 
ing  the  fumitnre,  thtef  are  not  lariilktl  ibat  all  tlSagt  considoced,  it  la  the  bat  in  Ilia  *-—*-*.  oarcoDfiliNa 

are  No  Sale,  wB  paying  all  expenses.    We  offer  no    '"         "  '  "        '  "  .....-.-..     _.__i .  _ 

few  extracts  from  business  letitrs  from  those  having 

Fron  HoD.C.  H.  ROBk,  PnMmt  BBBrJOmtrtt,  AUm 
itaM  CiijiPa.:  "IHiEKlf^nziiifiiul  tlic  dola  («tg)  whlcl 
you  have  ifcvitly  put  up  fbr  m  m&  uiti^ect  of  reomt  uiBiiTm 
UoD.     For  jxABcOtfllDpUclty  DfoaMitructkii 
ue  uiuUTpHtoed.       '   "*  '  *" 


,— Thii  Baud  bu  >l 


m'Bwbf ItelH*  wa*dsAai(uL'  AU  ^ii^  ddl^nd  «l£ 
our  doki.  QnlM  a  numlMr  of  vmAma  asd  iBaaBnB  Ha 
ireaeni,  and  all  nj  thej  "<  '^  ■a"'  coaifanabla  dc*k*  ihar 
""''*H«r*  WHioo.  AwJitoK&w^  ifMdmeMMt,Mtr- 
rt,  tf.  V*^-  "  Tho  d«la  and  nclBlloa  hu>  funlibad 
I  an  (upcriv  tor  ombrt  aad  danU&Ltjr  to  aay  ^r*  bat* 


^>:^ 


Vnemr*  Ca.,  F^.:  "  Tb*  dola  luisiibid  br  jou  be  oar 
Kboata-haTeilnB  nrfcct'tatli&ctlaa.  Tboaehnubed Ibna 
T«n  linen,  iJibaa^  Bied  Bcarljr  coiiMudT,an  all  Is  aood  coa- 
dhioa.  TboM  HBtiBlanjrearneBin&piMa.  w«ha*« 
nude  a  cuelul  eaiBllmtlon  oflba  prindfal  paual  diiki  la  lb* 
coiouiT,  aad  eoBcidcr  roan  A«  btaL" 

From  J.  W.  C 


From  Wm.  L.  Voder,  Sierttarj  Sekttl  B—r4,  MMmnt. 
ah.r*~'  "lihWcjmidakimnlbBnMtMibicantlalafui; 
we  nava  ^  nee,  aad  you  aiaj  lefar  to  B*  at  any  time  in  i^Ear 


"b^ged"   r 

ikTuniar,  Eaq.,nwWM«&il«of  A     .,    . 
"Our  Board  waal  bish  uleal  ded>  Iw  a  bn 

up-  n!™i«*"»i«^  '**■*?'"  I?  *^ 

r  sew  bidldlBp  tm  yean  trnt  ai«  ai  ■■(■<  oia- 
lYo  ilna  pwikt  letktolfin     "" 


.     TbQM 


r«al.ll.m 


Paoaiiw  «»«v  la  Olao 
waofdM  Ms  ta  >h* 


dEhtecB  nwntlia  maofdM  4fSt  ta  lb*  abWaMNbasLI 
Bad  ibem  to  be  an  na  data  £r^M  ta  *wy  taBte.  la 
eteTeayean*  te>dant,ha*tic«ed  a^t  jateat  d^tiai 
Hyla*  ofecboal  fiaalture,  1  lad  yoora  to  b«  uperior'" 

rnm  R.  R.  ■nafcrle.  I^layk^  Alfi^trmm,  Jk..-  -Wt 
anweU  pkaeed  i>t*  tbe  ieelu  you  pot  leaaaigii'i-laillfci 
Utt  Ul.  They  an  la  EU^est  eiditton,  aad  Jadilaf  1« 
tbeea  bmaly  pwdiaeed  feoa  yoa,  aia  aa  datable  m  i^k 

TOar'lm,  hai^  t«Bd  tbaa  la  ear  aw  aAoal  bddkc  te 
ibe  acconBodailaB  ^  ila  acboakL,  aad  faaarf  ikiB  la  tin  <a- 
tbe  eatUhgloaia  rcfard*  osaiCM  aad  daraUKy. 


sebon  ud  DaBTflk  Pa.  lai 


I'  ...  a 

PEtnrSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Secu»  a  ResMveJEndomneat  Mcjr, 

A.  SURB  PROTECTION. 

BETTER  THAN  BONDS  AND  MORTQAGES. 

THE  BEST  INVESTM     P 


TEACHERS  who  have  some  leisure  time  can  augment  their  salaries  considerably,  and 
at  the  same  tiipe  do  their  acquEuntances  a  kindness,  by  examining  into  this  popular 
plan.  Send  for  illustrated  book  and  monthly  periodical.  Enquiries  solicited,  and  will  be 
cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania. 

Gcnl.  John  P.  Humaft.  Gevenorof  PcuUTlmila,  I  Prof.  A.  N.  Rsuh,  City  Supt.,  L«ck  Haveo,  Fa. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickmlmm,  IX.  D,,  H«iri.biini,  P».  Jm*  NewILn,  CounlyBupl.,  SchuylkHI  counly,  P». 

Hon.  W.  D.  SuulTer,  MmyDrDfUnculcrClty,  Pa.  R.  M.  Migee,  County  Supi.,  Ccnlic  counly.  Pa. 

Pnf.  EdwuilBnoki,  Sisle  Normal  School,  HiUenvOIc.  Pi.  |  Prof.  B.  F,  Shaub.  County  Supl.,  Lancaitcrcouuiy,  Pi. 

EDUCATIONAL  WOEKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  W.  S.  FORTESCUE  &  CO., 

(MJCCCMOm  Tt>  C  C  &  J.  BIDDLE,) 

811  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GRITTENDEN'S  SERIES  OF  BOOMEEPINfl 

s  of  Fonr  Treatises,  each  with  Key  uid  Blank -books.  The  exCeiuiTe  use  of  these  books  in  S< 
immercial  Colleges,  in  all  paits  of  Ihe  country,  through  >  long  seiies  of  years,  is  the  best  evidec 
at  favor  wilb  which  they  are  regarded  by  practical  teachers. 

THOMAS'  Limi'S  AHS  OSWALD'S  ITYKOUOHS, 


i&lsop'B  rirett  Xiessoiis  ia  Algebra. 

Alsop's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Alsep'B  Treatise  on  Sui'y eying. 


/rarl^o/ tMchcrs  of  Mubemadcs. 
I^For  puticuUn  of  theiB  u)d  other  valiuble  Teit-Moks  pnbliihed  by  the   itbove   linn.  Mud   I 
DtKiiptivc  Cidalogue. 


-* 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


-''-v_'"V   '^v.y'K  /"•>.,^>„"~._ 


ADOPT  TBS  BIST  TIZT-B00S8. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 


Educational 

723  OKestnut  St.,  PhiladelpMa. 


The  attention  of  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  is  invited  to  the 

following  list  of  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  .- 


The  Standard  Series  of  America, 

le^Always  kept  up  wlib  ebe  Timefl.'QlL 

Uitcholl'fi  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 

Ifitehell'S  New  Primary  Geography. 

Mitch$)Vff  New  Intermediate  Geography. 

Hitchell'fi  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

ICitcholl'S  New  Physical  Geography. 

ICitchell'S  New  Ancient  Geography. 

ICitdiell'S  New  Outline  Maps  and  Key.*  Small  Series, 

On  Rollers. 
Ifitdiell'fl  New  Outline  Maps  and  Key.*  Large  Series, 

On  Rollers. 
Ba&d-bOOk  of  Map  drawing. 
*  Colored  physically  and  politically  ^  or  politidally  only 

GOODRICH'S  SERIES  OF 

)isttfrus^ 


THE  NEW  AMSBICAN 

eader^  and  ^^Ihrs. 

Tbe  lAiefli  and   Handsomeflt   Series. 
Best  and  Cheapest  Series. 

READERS.— By  Sargent  and  May. 


jliciariul 


universally  popular. 

Qoodrieh'S  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the 

United  States. 
Soodridl's  United  States  Pictorial  History. 
Soodrieh'S  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Gfoodrieh's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 
GfOOdriell'S  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
Gtoodriell's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 
Gfoodridl'S  Parley's  Common-school  History  of  the 

WoHd. 
Ooodrich'S  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 
Bin^jham'S  Latin  Reader. 
Bin^jham's  Caesar. 
Bingham's  Exercises  for  Translation. 


ThelTew 
ThelTew 
The  New 
The  New 
The  Hew 


American  First  Reader. 
American  Second  Reader. 
American  Third  Reader. 
American  Fourth  Reader. 
American  Fifth  Reader. 

SPELLERS. 


The  New  American  Primary  Speller. 
The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller. 

JUST  READY. 

BY  EPES  SARGENT  AND  AMASA  MAY. 

480  pages — 16   Engravings,  with  an  Index  of  5,000 
words — A  superb  School  Book, 

432   PAGES— 90  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I 

II 


A  NEW 


mmdl  of 

BY  EPES  SARGENT. 


g&sft  M^fmataff[. 


HSJmOEWlAJBX'S   E»rC3-X.ISII   AFFI3CESU 


These  books  are  being  introduced  this  fall  to  an  extent  hitherto  unprecedented.     They  are  the  most 
popular  books  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

^  Our  publications  can  be  obtained  upon  the  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction.  Correspondence  and 
visits  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  school  literature  cordially  invited.  \*  Send  for  Price-liit, 
Circulars,  and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


*■ 
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Vol.  XV. 


FFINCOIT 

ttAGAXtNE 


BEHER  THAN  CHROMOS. 


TO  E7EET  NEW  SUBSCRIBER, 

And  to  each  person  renewing  a  subscription  to 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  for  the  year  beginning  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  and  sending  $4.00,  the  regular  subscrip- 
tion price,  direct  to  the  Publishers,  before  February 
ist,  1875,  the  Magazine  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid, 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  Premiums  offered  in 
the  following  pages  will  be  sent,  also  postage  pre- 
paid, to  the  address  of  the  subscriber.  Order  at 
once,  naming  the  Premium  you  wish  us  to  send 

'^''""     J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  &  CO., 


Philadelphlft. 


:yf^■.ntl^J•J%i^>i^•^vm■VJ^^^!^^l•xu*^l■^^y*P:'i^u^ 


Begular  Sabscription  Price,  $4'00  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Published  by   HURD   AND    HOUGHTON,   New  York. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURE  FOR  GENERAL  STUDENTS.    With  descriptive  illastrations.  By 
Caroline  W.  Horton.     16rao,  cloth,  $1.50. 
A  brief  and  exact  hand-lwok  of  instruction  in  the  history  of  Architectare,  its  divis- 
ion into  styles,  and  the  names  of  the  several  |>arts  of  public  buildinjjs. 

"  It  is  just  what  itn  name  implies  —  a  text-book  cHrcfiilly  prepared  by  a  former  teacher  of  Gannett 
Institute.  It  will,  we  jntlgo,  be  found  of  gri'at  utility  as  a  descriptive  and  historical  sommarT,  com- 
municating desirable  knowledge,  and  of  service  for  frequent  reference."  —  Boston  Transcnpi. 

HISTORY. 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  GENERAL  HISTORY.  A  Sujargestive  Outline.  By  Abthor 
Oilman,  M.  A.  With  Maps  and  Charts,  16mo,  cloth,  S1.25. 
The  points  of  this  book  which  render  it  specially  desirable  for  school  use  are  —  l. 
Each  country  is  taken  up  by  itself.  2.  It  is  compact,  piving  only  the  salient  points 
of  history.  8.  It  gives  more  attention  to  American  history  than  any  similar  work. 
4.  It  briiijrs  history  down  to  latest  dates.  5.  It  has  good  maps,  tables,  foot-notes 
calling  attention  to  works  in  literature,  a  bil)liography,  and  a  minute  index. 

"  It  is  not  dry  readhifc, —  chronological  bones,  denuded  of  flesh  and  nerve,  —  but  general,  eompR- 
hensive,  yet  concrete  views  of  events  grasped  according  to  their  degree  of  relationship." — Prof. 
Henry  N.  Day,  YaU  College. 

A    HISTORICAL    REVIEW    OF    THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION.      By    Georob 

Washington  Greene,  Non  resident  Professor  of  American  History  in  Cornell 

University.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1..50. 

"  In  a  small  space  of  450  octo-diiodeclmo  pages,  the  accomplished  author  give*  a  complete  view  of 
the  principles,  laws,  and  development  of  the  contest,  with  enough  of  the  details  to  illiutrate  their  con- 
crete action,  so  that  the  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  any  one  of  the  lines  of  investigatioa  indicated 
can  do  it  under  the  direction  of  deftnito  ideas.  The  volume  thus  fills  a  place  in  our  literature  which 
is  occupied  by  no  other  work.  J t  is  at  once  a  g«?nenilize<i  histor}-  of  the  BeTolution,  and  a  utimalat- 
ing  guide  to  the  study  of  its  details."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

LITERATURE. 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.  Eighth 
Edition,  revised.  16mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
Within  the  compass  of  two  hundred  pages  this  book  attempts  to  give  a  suggestive 
outline  sketch  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  including  the  works  of  American 
Authors,  grouping  writers  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  language  and 
literature. 

"We  are  using  for  the  instruction  of  the  senior  doss  in  the  institution,  OiLman-s  *  First  ifteps  in 
English  Litenituro,'  and  prefer  it  to  other  similar  works.  The  commendatory  features  are,  its  brev- 
ity,  —  condensing  the  study  into  a  single  Term's  work  ;  its  clear  and  concise  historical  statement,  and 
definition  of  t*rms ;  its  general  arrangement  into  periods :  and  the  admirable  election  of  AUtAors, 
both  English  and  American."  —  Dr.  Cooke,  President  of  WUbraham  Academy. 

PARADISE  LOST, 
assistance 
$1.25;  full  gilt,  $1.75. 

•'  The  classical  allusions,  references  to  mythology  and  history,  as  well  sm  not  very  obvious  ezpres- 
sionfl  and  words,  need  exposition,  which  is  found  hero  in  brief  foot-notes,  which  are  prepared  with  a 
full  view  of  the  wants  of  the  reader.  The  edition  is  otherwise  neat,  portable,  and  in  all  respects  de- 
sirable.   The  two  indexes  add  great  value  to  the  work."—  The  Presbyterian. 

PHYSICS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  MANIPULATION.  By  Eixward  C.  Pickbrino,  Thayer 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  one  vol- 
ume, octavo.     Illustrated.     Price  in  cloth,  $.3.00. 

*•  The  strongest  feature  of  the  book  is  in  its  teaching  power.  It  is  truly  calculated  to  educate  in 
the  correct  way,  and  the  use  of  it  will  give  mental  strength  to  the  student.  It  must  undoubtedly  be 
pronounced  an  excellent  book  for  reference,  and  much  better  for  educational  purposes  than  any  text- 
book of  physics  yet  in  print. -^  —  New  York  Tribune. 

ARITHMETIC. 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC.     Intellectual  Arithmetic  \i\ton  the  Inductive  Method  of 

Instruction.      By  Warrkn    Colburn,  A.  M.      In  one  volume,  16mo.      Half 

bound,  40  cents. 

••  Everything  I  have  seen  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  which  I  early  formed  that '  Colburn 's  Arltt- 
metic '  is  the  most  original  and  far  the  most  vnluabU  work  upon  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Where  It  has  been  us^,  and  properly  used,  in  a  school,  1  find  an  intellij^nce  and  readiness  in  the 
processes  of  mental  arithmetic  which  I  look  for  in  vain  In  cases  where  the  instruction  has  boen  con- 
ducted upon  principles  foreign  to  those  which  Mr.  Colbum  introduces."  —  George  B.  Emerson. 


ST.     With  explanatory  notes  prepared  under  the  advice  and  wiih  the 
of  Professor  H.  W.  'roRREY,  of  Harvard  University.     16mo,  cloth, 
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r  Acknowledfirniento. — Since  our  last  generous 
•t  of  acknowledgments,  orden  for  subscription  have  been 
cceived  as  follows :  From  Mr.  R.  M.  Magee,  144 ;  B.  F. 
;haul>,  4^:  Samuel  Wolff,  53-  W,  G.  Fee,  3a;  W.  C.  Tilden, 
m  :  B.  Sutheriand,  so;  B.  F.  Raesly,  z? :  Jos.  A.  Lowry, 
6  ;  H.  M.  Jones,  14 ;  A.  S.  Burrows,  13  ;  Af.  N.  Horton,  za  ; 
.  Roney ,  13  ;  J.  V.  Gibbons,  zz  ;  Jas.  C.  Graham,  zx ;  also 
n  £.  S.  P.  Kfine,  S.  S.  Fishbum,  M.  B.  Sloan,  Thomas 
'wart,  J.  C.  Mitchell,  W.  H.  Kain,  Emanuel  Longacre, 
fheodote  J3ender,  I.  K.  Clymer.C.  P.  Wickersham,  A.  D. 
^\cxui,  J.  W.  Phillips,  S.  E.  Anderson,  E.  Steiger,  Ether  M. 
Parker.  Liziie  H.  Jones,  Nathan  Garrett,  John  M.  McNiclde, 
f.  H.  CJrissman,  S.  D.  Ingram,  W.  H.  Campbell,  Levin  J. 
tCxause,  Mary  F.  Flint,  E.  Russell,  Geo.  Pennell,  G.  O.  P. 
dhazker,  £.  G.  Groff,  J.  L.  Hanna,  R.  M.  McNeal.  O.  M. 
Itobins,  Wm.  McDowell.  C.  J.  Elstabrook,  A.  J.  Dunlap,  Jas. 
P.  Cobam,  Thomas  McDowell,  David  K.  Snyder,  John 
Dauglierty,  F.  P.  Kimble,  D.  B.  Brunner,  T.  F.  Gahan,  W. 
B.  lliiikle,  Samuel ^otzer,  I.  F.  Worrall,  J.  G.  Peltz,  Henry 
Fletcher,  J.  G. 
Hawkes.  J.  B 

\jt!^f\  H.  Lentver,  w  •. .  »«.•..«.»%,  m^.  'ww^.^^.  .> .  <««»,  m^.  «». 
Magill,  James  Hultz,  Anthony  Walsh,  Geo.  Woods,  E.  H. 
Horzier,  W.  N.  Aiken,  D.  G.  Allen,  S.  Shipman,  Geo.  Sharp- 
less,  J.  H.  Warrington,  A.  H.  Cory,  W.  H.   Eavling,  S.  M. 
Fcll,"w.   H.  Shelly,  D.  E.  Robison,  J.  A.  Gregory,  D.   E. 
Kast.  E.  T.  Burgan,  T.  L.  Clapp,  Wm.  D.  Porter,  C.  Hack- 
ney, Samuel  Detwiler,  Edward  bhippen,  Chm.  Hershey,  J.  P. 
McCurdy,  H.  C.  Roth,  Beni.  Tippett,  S.   H.  Braden,  Kate 
Abraham,  A.D.  Hostetter,  George  W.  Reeder,  G.  W.  Stout, 
John  S.  Albright,  Jennie  Kendig.  J.*S.  Smith,  John  Glasgow, 
Gtiy  "Wheeler,  L,  H.  Bamum,  H.  D.  Hancock,  J.  J.  Living- 
ston, J.  H.  Luft,  F.  B.  Grosh,  John  D.  Rutherford,  Henry 
Hubhard,  L.  A.  Livingston.  Morgan  Thomas,  C.  W.  Lynch, 
Mary  F.  Reed,  Thomas  McGuigan,  W.  G.  Lehman,  C.  F. 
McNeeth,  D.  Dinsmore,  W.   H.  Swearingen,  S.  D.  Miller, 


Keeney,  W.  H.  Curtis,  H.  A.  Ford.  J.  E.  Dundor,S.  ^.  Bolii, 
A.  M.  Mohney,  C.  McCafierty.  O.  W.  Hutchinson,  Joseph  H. 
Martin,  Laura  S.  Massey,  L.  C.  Sheik.  T.  A.  Kinney,  A.  Jas. 
Cayman,  Spering  Kresky,  Patterson  Jolly,  A.  B.  Corliss,  Carrie 
S.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Richard,  P.  H.  Applebach,  J.  S.  Miller,  W. 
' ■         -^,  M.Xi( - 


Wallace.  S.  S.  White,  H.  Z.  Vanzant,  and  otHeri.    T^tere  Is 
room  for  all — and  cordial  welcome. 

iMStltote  Instructor.    Prof.  Chas.  H.  Verrill,  who^ 
has  been  filling  Institute  engagements  m  New  York  State,  can 
be  engaged  after  November  93d,  as  instructor  before  Institutes. 
He  will  be  at  the  Cumberiand  County  Institute,  which  con- 
Tenec  November  ad.    Hispost-office  address  is  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Inntitnte  Instrnctor.— Mrs.  Emma  Garfield  Martin 
will  give  instruction  in  Elocution  at  Teachers'  Institutes  during 
the  comins  season.    Mrs.  Martinis  Teacher  of  Elocution  in  the 
QintonrN.  Y.)  Liberal  Institute,  and  in  the  Pittsburgh,  (Pa.) 
Female  College,  and  for  several  years  has  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  this  department.    She  has  given  instruction  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  at  Institutes  ina  lai|:e  number  of  counties 
in  this  State.    Address  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Martin,  Lock  Box  553, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tbe  «««otbte**  at  Franklin  Instttnte.  The 
firm  of  J.  A  Bancroft  &  Co.  are  represented  in  the  various 
departments  of  their  extensive  business  at  the  great  Franklin 
Institute  exhibition,  now  open  in  Philadelphia.  They  occupy 
a  prominent  place  on  the  main  aisle,  and  make  an  attractive 
display  of  school  furniture  and  school  supplies. 

The  Teaebers'  Institute  Cllee  Book  has  been 
published  for  somdweeks.  Price :  Single  copy.  35  cents  ;  per 
dozen  I3.60.    Address  Hall  &Lyte,  Lancaster  Pa., 

^The  Host  and  tbe  Beat.'*— The  October  number  of 
The  Michigan  Tetuker  says  a  word  in  the  following  para- 

eaph :  "  TTu  Pennsylvania  School  yournal,  with  a  very 
rge  home  circulation,  probably  exceeding  by  far  that  of  any 
other  magazine  o  fits  kind  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  an  editor  fi  tted,  by  long  experience  and  constant  activity, 
for  his  worlc,  never  lowers  its  tone,  but  carries  monthly  t  o  its 
readers  the  most  and  the  best  reading  matter  of  any  of  the 
educationals." 

**For  Want  of  Stock.*'— Mr.  Joseph  Barkley,  Secre- 
tary, Brush  Yallev,  Indiana  county,  writes,  October  X3th: 
"  For  directors  to  oo  without  TTie  youmal  reminds  me  of  the 
man  who  started  out  to  live  by  his  wits.  He  broke — for  want 
of  stock  I  Men  should  never  accept  an  office  who  do  not  care  to 
know  hov^hey  can  most  faithfully  perform  its  duties." 

'*Oathe  Street,  In  tbe  Workabop.'*— Mr.  J.  S. 
Billet,  Yoik  township,  writes  Oct.  xsth  :  "Or  Music  Page 
Supplement  No.  a,  I  ordered  some  93  copies,  which  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  pui>ils  of  our  township.  On  the 
street,  in  the  workshops  in  families,  everywhere,  were  heard 
the  (avorite  airs  which  it  contains.  During  the  coming  school 
term  I  expect  to  order  more  than  laest  term.  The  youmal'a 
pre-emiiKtttly  the  teachen'  helpmate  and  ftiend."     . 


Supplement— HO.  S.  Superintendent  Wm.  G.  Fee* 
Washington  county,  writes,  Oct.  az  :  '  Please  send  me  another 
package  of  Supplements  of  x874«  I  use  them  at  Local  and 
Joint  Institutes.  Our  teachers  are  highly  pleased  with  them. 
Tliey  are  iust  the  thing  to  make  our  Institutes  interesting." 
Superintendent  A.  Rambo,  Montgomery  counQr,  writes,  Oct. 
xnh  :  "The  new  Supplement  contains,  as  usual,  just  the  kind 
of  music  that  is  needed  by  an  Institute.  Music  with  us  is  quite 
an  important  feature,  and  with  these  easy  songs  we  make  the 
welkin  riitg.  Thanks  for  your  labors  in  this  direction." 
Superintendent  A.  D.  Glenn,  of  Armstrong  county,  writes,  Oct. 
x5tK :  "Your  new  Music  Page  Supplement  is  just  received.  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  it.  The  last  was  excellent,  but  this  is 
still  better.  I  adopted  the  plan  two  years  ago  of  distributing 
them  from  the  Secretarv's  desk  as  the  members  are  enrolled, 
and  shall  distribute  in  the  same  way  this  year."  Superintend- 
ent R.  M.  McNeal,  of  Huntingdon  county,  writes,  Oct.  33d: 
"I  think  the  last  Music  Page  Supplement  the  best  you  have 
yet  issued.  We  expect  to  use  it  at  our  Institute  in  Kovember, 
and  you  may  send  a  package  at  once,  as  I  want  to  distribute 
some  of  them  among  our  teachers  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leam  the  pieces  before  the  Institute. convenes."  Kev. 
M.  B.  Sloan  writes,  OcL  soth :  "The  Music  Page  Supple- 
ment is  very  popular  at  Institutes."  We  lack  space  forfurtner 
extracts.  Superintendents  who  wish  to  use  the  Supplement 
will  please  write  us,  as  it  is  going  out  rapidly. 

HELPS  TO  HISTORY. 

Amusement  and  Instruction  for  the  fire>side,  school-room  or 
social  circle.  For  teachers  and  pupils,  parents  and  children, 
old  folks  and  yotxng  folks. 

90  GAMES,  with  cards  on  the  History  of  the  United  States. 
SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR  75  CENTS. 

ADDRESS 

D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CO.  IND. 
49*Circulars  free.        xx— 3. 

County  Superintendent  jr««.  A.  liowry  writes : 
"  The  September  number  alone  is  certainly  worth  the  subscrip- 
tion price  to  every  teacher,  director,  and  parent  who  will  read 
it.  1  am  using  my  best  energies  for  the  advancement  of  our 
common  schools  in  this  county,  and  know  of  no  better  assistant 
in  that  work  than  The  Journal.  I  feel  sorry,  however,  that  so 
few  of  our  teachers  and  directors  take  it." 

Tlie  attention  of  those  in  want  of  Bells  for  Churches, 
Schools,  etc. ,  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  Vanduzen  & 
Titt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Full  descriptive  catalogues,  with 
prices,  etc^will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  them. 

Four  Times  a  Year  .-Subscription  to  The  youmai 
may  begin  with  any  quarter  desired,  tnnt  is,  with  the  July. 
October,  January  or  April  number.  Subscriptions  received 
during  any  quarter  begin  with  the  qnarter.  unless  ordered 
to  date  from  some  other  quarter,  either  preceding  or  following. 

Subscription. — Our  terms  of  subscription  are  #1.50  per 
year.  To  Teachers  and  others  ordering  subscription  through 
their  Superintendents,  or  subscribing  at  their  Countv  Institutes, 
or  in  cluos;of  ten  or  more,  ti .35  per  copy.  We  shall  be  grateful 
if  Superintendents,  Teachers,  or  Directors  .  who  think  this 
magazine  worthy  of  the  profession,  will  interest  themselves  in 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  in  their  localities. 

Thirty-flTO  Hundrod  Sots  of  the  Lancaster  School 
Mottoes  have  thus  fax  been  printed.  They  have  been  sent 
far  and  wide,  from  New  England  to  California,  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas.  *  There  is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  so 
low-priced  that  teachers  think  equally  satisfi&ctory.  Price, 
by  mail,  ^x.xo.     Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

FEIBCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

For  making  Blackboards  on  Wall,  Board  or  other 
material. 

MlLLBRSVILLB,  Sept.  99.  Z873. 

"We  have  used  Peirce's  Blackboard  Surface  in  the  State 
J<formal  School  at  Millersville  for  several  years,  (since  1863,) 
and  after  testing  it  thoroughly,  are  enabled  to  give  it  our  un^ 
aualified  endorsement.  It  is  in  my  opinion,  the  best  Black- 
boara  Sur&ce  in  the  country. 

Edward  Brooks,  PHncipal. 
State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Inquire  for  it  at  your  nearest  Booksellers.    Mann* 

factured  only  by 

I.  NEWTON  PEIRCE, 

10-12  148  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Adrerttolnv. — An  enetgetic  publishing  house  writes, 
October  lath :  "We  expect  soon  to  nave  use  for  another  psu^e 
of  your  yifmrma/,  having  ibimd  it  an  excellent  medium  lor 
advertising." 


Soontlu 


;    3   eopi 


1,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  wilh  ... 
perienccd  teachers  qaalified  for  any  depnnment.  No 
charge  lo  school  officers  for  assistance  in  securing 
teachers.  Well  qualified  teachers  wanting  positions 
for  next  session,  should  send  at  once  lor  our 
"Teachers'  Application  Blank."  Address  Teachers' 
Nalional  Bureau,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

llB|tplcai«nt  No.  a.~Mr.  D.  E.  Brenenian  EndcDUm, 

Supptement  No.  3.     Of  thai  t»ued  lul  year  ]  had  TJu  copia. 
Ii  IB  bcucr  worth  the  money  Uianany  oihe- '--''- "  ''- — '---' 
Mr.  J.  H.  DtatdDrf,  Slailngton,  Pa„  >li 


Kn3  for  No    3,"     jSr.   CtlM.    H.   Hart,  Proip. 


AMERICAN  OR  FOREIGN, 

•end  for  our  Cualogue  for  iB;;,  with  prtca. 
■^.EVERYTHINa  AT  CLUB  RATE3. 
■a^EVERYTHING  FREE  OP  POSTAQE. 

EXTRA  lertiu  on /srrv>Miigiiiinei  and  Books.    Addm 

A.  H.  ROFFE  4c  CO^ 


:i,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tbe  lAneuter  HatMwo.— Mr.  L,  W,  Co'dl. 
Hudion,  Micbi^n,  wito  :  *'I  rrccived  (hv  motioa  and  am 
fully  latiaficd  wjth  them.  I  ihink  tbey  truekt  10  be  in  every 
Mchool  room,"  Mi«  A.  M.  Moirina,  of  LcTiiull,  Pa.  ;  "Tho 
Lancaitei  Mottoes  and  the  Muiic  iufplcmcnli    have    given 

at  Tki  txkxl  yimrital."  ^s  E.  Kate  Latimer,  of  Prince 
George  counly,  Maryland  :  "Plcj.c  lend  another  lel  of  The 
Lancaitci  l^oltD».  A  friend  wiihei  them  for  her  school, 
room.-    Miu  Ma^  NeUon,  of  Albany  county,  N.  V.  ;_    ■■! 

li^llaRuiuell.of  EnfteidTN^H.  Pltax  fcn^  mrii  set  b^ 
an  early  mail."  Hr.  John  M,  Cimpnell,  Seuigho,  Fayette 
county,  Pa.:  "trthedireclon  do  DOImpply  Ihem,  IwEll  not 
Ik  without  them,  an  I  think  ihem  uiefiil  and  deiiiaUe."  Miu 
S.  J.  Gouler,  NoRbumbcrbod,  Pa.  1  "  PleaKKnd  me  odcki, 
limilatloihoHienllo  Mlu  Orwiaoftliiirlace."  Mr.  F,  M. 
Bi.., B^.  D.  .  ..T,.., .. rivemodiilit 

iThc  Lancamr  Momm ,  and  Ii' 
!d  ted  Ji.io  lot  1         - 

■  •     ■    G.  Stater, 

-.■...:,.  ::..;  _:,_.'5,rfi.. 

me  another  M.."  J.  5.  Peiry,  Bcrki  counly ;  "  I  hare 
icb  faidf)fthcm1>y  a  friAiddutl  cannot  Im  without 
iuLoiiieM.Preilan,  Allegheny  county:    "  1  do 

■■'---'       ."    Mlu  Jennie 


TlitjciuulhthtMtnt."    Mr.  John! 

1 1 Ti.  I "ongei, and  like  them  very 

of  lame."     Mr.  H.  C. 
«  highly  pleued  wiib  the 

be^ne  in  my  school,  and  with  bei 

J.  M.Manball,  Indiana  counly;    "They 
,;— J V ..     1  =   fern,  Btrkf 


iX™ 

inilht  worth  plactna  upon  Ibe  walls  of  a 
KK.McFarian,Che.ter  county:    "The 
lailiel  1  had  wa>  very  >alii&cury.    Please  send  meanather." 
Price  »i. 10,  prepaid.  Addreu  J.  P.  McCaikcy,  Lancaster,  Pi 
Prof.  C&iw.  U.  TenMII  writs  OcioUr  isih:    "On 
Ibing  >•  lure,  New  York  hi  -       -      -  1      .         . 

compare  with  Tkt  Ptnnni 
Mr.  A.  S  HmtO, 


iritli  nt  Pnnn/nmia  ScAkI  Jttirnal. 

d;  Secrttan,  Si.   Peteiaburi, 

link  'Tlu  Jsumal  of  great  bi 
n  and  leachen.    AH  should  lake  11." 
nl>olnsWeII"-Sorepi>mMr.  J.  N. 


in  lour  parts:  Fair  as  the  Homing,  The  Ki^  and  the  Hdls 
Swinging  'neath  the  Old  Hpple  Tree,  Tbc  Dearest  3|«.  Tlai 
Sweel  Story  of  Old,  ColumlAa  ibe  Gem  of  the  Ooal,  bn^ 
Charlie.  Wial  1  Love  and  Hau,  John  Bn>n:  Unle  &,«<  , 
the  Tree,  I'll  do  My  Duty,  Jew^.  and  the  OuiBUs  Cud. 
1B74.— SnppleDavsat  K«.  ■  contains  fbunea  nn 
and  hymns  nilK  m<ail  a>  followE  :  Wdcome  to  Hoi>ia|.  I'ai 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley,  Angdic  Soon  are  SwdliDf  ^  Hdr 
tMy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almirftry .-  Th-^"— >•  ~  ■>■-  ''^^■ 
Baby.Bye,  Here's  a  Fly;  Jally  Old  S  w 

of  Prayer;  Home,  S»eei "Home;  TTie  t 


When  Ibe  Ci 

a  Mother  T  The  Sabr 

My  God,      "' 


.brt  Song;  S*  W 

._,  ,__, N?!'inJHymnr 

Have  Rolled  Away :  Fair  a>  the  Mor^ 
of  the  Ocean;  Bonnie  CLariie :  What 

Supplements,   may  order  same^  poaiage  pj 

aocopiei.f  J.  Eo,  postage  prepaid. 

4Q^To  avoid  mistake  in  orderina  or  tedc 
wdl  to  name  one  of  tb«  1 


.    Addrei 


\  OOmrt  with  music  in  (be  Sflpds- 
J.  P.McCuKR,  Uacaua.Pi. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  OH  HATUREAKD  SOEHa 
Pmor.  rmMo.  0.  CoMMwomt,  M,  a. 

The  following  Mil  of  lecnuret  for  theieasonof  itjt-rt'"- 
speclfully  submilted  for  ibe  considerauoD  of  aU  vhoiai)  rk- 
llre  to  procure  Prof.  Comttock't  lenricea  during  die  poind 
previous  to  the  first  of  June,  .8,,  : 

I.     QREAT  DEEDS  BY  SHAI.I.  AUTHORS. 
U.     NATURE-HER  MATERIALS  AND  TtMLS. 

HL     NATORE-HER  WORKUEN. 

IV.    MATURE--HBR  WORKMEN.  (Continued,) 

V.    NATURE-HER    FACTORISS    Alfb    STORt- 

HOUSES. 

VI.    NATURE-HER  WORKS. 

VII.    THE    YELLQV/ STONE     PARK-ITS  WOH- 

DERS  AND  ITS  VALUE.    (New  Leetni    ' 


rhen  the  lectures  are  given  before  Teachers'  Insdtu... 
Kntei  being  paid  by  patrons.  [See  Institule  ClmiUr.  I 
CrAny  of  thac  lectures  can  be  gives  betbre  si;baiils.  ud 

md[ence""one-ha^dieiai«gi^ren'abov^.    fseeaasslji- 
ureareular.l     Addreu  fcr  particulars.  ii- 

PROF.  T.  B.  COMSTOCK, 


BUCKIYS   BELL    FOUNDRY. 

^rl  - 

Hstary  Han 

H0UU1.FMEJ 

biHUiHa. 


,  ...Jk|iu»,l«rChMai(l. 

.SohomlFmMiTutiwu,  Cgun 


^FMM,rUTO 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Secure  a  Eesenre  Endowment  Policy. 

A  SURE  PROTECTION. 

■     BETTER  THAN  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES. 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT. 


TEACHERS  who  have  some  leisure  time  can  augment  their  salaries  considerably,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  their  acquaintances  a  kindness,  by  examining  into  this  popular 
plan.  Send  for  illastrated  book  and  monthly  periodical.  Enquiries  solicited,  and  will  be 
cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania. 

Genl.  Jahn  F.  Hamnft,  Gotrror  of  Pennsyl'uii*.  I  Pnf.  A.  N.  Rsub,  Oty  Supl.,  Lock  Kbkii,  P>, 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickentum,  LL,  D,j  Haniibu^,  Vi.  T«m  N.wlin,  Couniy  Supt.,  Schuylkill  counlv,  1 

Hon.  W.  D.Suuefer,  Mayor  or  LanuilerCiiy.P*.  R.  M.  Mag«,  Counly  Supi.Cenln  county,  K. 

Prof.  EdwirfBreoki,  SuwNonnaLSchcol,  Miilm.ille,  Pa.  |  Piof  B.  F.  Sliiub,  Couniy  Supi..  LaniaiWrcom 

DeMudedon  BorrowlnR.-A  nachir  writer    "I  {      FMlthftillr.-Mr.  Jno.  M.Gibbony,S«Ri 

havenotukenrAf  rwnu/lbrunielinieput.bulhavedinKnd-  I  vlUc.  Blair  co. :    "  How  jinv  lohaol  officer  can  Ei 

cd  an  borrowing,    f  now  wiih  toiubicribe  forllmyself.andcn 

cIoKli.SQ.that  my  namebecnwredanyourlisl.' 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  W.  S.  FORTESCUE  &  CO., 

(SUCCEWOM  TO  E.  C  &  J.  BIDOLE.J 

811  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


eRITTENDEN'g  SERIES  OF  B00K-KEEPIN8 

Consists  of  Four  Trealises,  eacb  wilh  Key  and  Blank-books,  The  e 
and  Commetcial  CoUeges.  in  all  parls  of  [he  country,  through  a  long 
the  great  favor  wilh  which  they  are  regarded  by  practical  teachers. 

THOIIAS',  LYHS'S  AHQ  OSWALD'S  ETTUOLOBISS, 

hed,  and  extensivel;'  used  in  Public  and  Private 


Aleop's  71rst  Iiossoxis  In  Algelara, 

Alsop's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Aleop's  Treatise  on  SurveTlng. 

Text.books  which  need  no  higher  recomniendBCion  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  prepared  by  one  "f 
our  most  practical  teachers  of  Mathematics. 

f^^For  particulars  of  these  and  other  valuable  Tcxt-books  published   by   the   above   linn,  send   for 
Descriptive  Catalogue. 


Tm  Fbanblih  Sebbs  or  Biadi 


tut  Krie*  coBiUti  of  oeiT  uid  fresh  scleciions  of  reodioK  piece*,  both  prooe,  verse  uid  dialogse.  TU 
KTcnl  boolcs  are  all  beautLfuU*  tlliulrated  throughout  with  attractiTC,  dcw  and  oiigiiMJ  dcngni  and  tt- 
gnriagl.  It  ii  cirefullf  graded  from  the  Prime;  to  the  highest  Reader,  and  all  the  selecdoni  ha*c  beet 
choien  with  great  care,  discrimination  and  taste.  The  paper  and  binding  will  be  found  to  be  of  *  hi^ 
order  of  excellence,  while  the  printing,  which  bos  been  executed  in  the  b^  Hyle  bj  the  Cambridge  Vm- 
renity  Press,  and  the  lUustrationa,  which  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  our  best  aitisti,  ire  eonSiettif 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  gieiil;  tuperior  to  those  to  be  found  in  an;  other  reading  books. 

•,<We  ihall,  of  course,  conttnne  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  HUlat^i  IttaJtn,  at  pre«w>t  is  Nck 
genenl  use  throngbont  the  country. 

lORCESTER'S^IHlCTIONARIES. 


VmuaJIA,  1873. 


"  Ilflw  mn  treat  [tliaiiim  to  npctt  that  the 


.  Annua,  Aocoa  •,  iln- 


flM  of  Wgreoter-i 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
U.  B.  CemndbloiiEr  ts  (fa*  Vlaana 


"WORCESTER," 


Everett,         Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,         Miles,        Wintfarop, 
Marshj  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton,         HopUu, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

'T77oro9ater's  Quarto  BlotiosaAry,  Illustrated,  $10. 

HSITEBBAL  AKD  OEITIOiL  DIOnOSAET,   •   tl.37 1  ELEVEHTAET  DIOTIOIiST,  -  ILU 

lOlDEHIO  DIonOIA&Tp         -         -         -         3S&\  PBIMART  DIOTIOFAST,  lLuimu.Tai>,  .         OH 

001IFB£H£¥BITEDICrnONABT,l>.LnTaATa.,  -  LSoIfOOKETSIOTIOVABT,      ■      ■      .       .    |L00,8t,TI 

W*r«utar*a  Poakct  DleUtMSurr,  niutiucd,  Tuck,  GUi  Edgu,  SI.OO,  Flezibia,  Sa«^  fHatb,  TSa. 

W*r<ie>t«P**  DlotlOBBrtea  an  far  ula  brbwlatlkn  generally.  School  oScen  ud  tcicfaen  an  ttMpeatMf\u'*^ 
to  GOTTCftpoiKl  with  the  publishen.    Favorable  lemu  given  for  inLroductiDii^ 


WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES  OF  ARlTHMBTieS. 

WHA  T  LIVE  TEACHERS  SA  Y  OF  THEM. 

••  WALTON'S  is  the  only  system  published  that  will  give  mdeptHdtnt  pupils  in  arithmetic"— H.  S. 
Jones,  Superintttultnt  Stkeob,  Erie,  Pmntyhania. 

«I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  WALTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 
•uperior  to  any  arithmetic  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  definitions  are  almost  perfect  and  its  method*  Vt 
natural.    The  book  is  peerless."— J.  P.  D.  Johh,  Pmf.  of  MathtmaHct  at  Moerft  HiU  Celligt,  Imiiaa*. 

We  abo  publish  Seavey**  Goodriti'*  O.  S.  History,  Campbtll's  Concise  U.  S.  History,  Weber's  UniTcr- 

tal  History,  Hill's  Geometriea,  etc,  etc    J^  For  special  terms  for  introdaclion,  books  for ' — '"" 

or  other  infonMtion  lelattre  to  the  above  publications,  address 


ARE  CONFLICTINQ  GUIDES  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL  EXPEDIENT? 


ENGLISH  STANDARD  LEXIOOGBAPHY. 

DR.  WEBSTER'S 

SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 


I.  The  New  ninstrated  Unabridged  Quarto, 

1,840  paees,  3.000  engravinn. 
n.  National  rictonal  Octavo,  1,040  pages, 

600  engravlnga. 
in.  Goanting  Honae  Diotlonaxy,  300  engrar- 
inn. 
loexx 


V.  High  School  Dictionalrjr,  300  engraTinga* 
YI.  Oommon  School  Dictionary,  200  engrar- 

inga. 
YII.  Frimarjr  School  Dictionary,  200  engrav- 
ings. 
VIII.  Pocket  DictionaxT.    Engravings. 
IX.  Army  and  Navy  Pocket  Dictionary. 


ly.  Academic  Quarto,  350  engravinga. 

2^^  Favorable  terms  for  introductioa. 
The  Quarto  and  Octavo  published  by 

G.  &  0.  MEBBIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

And  the  Abridgments  by 

IViSON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO.,  New  York, 
And  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Forcing  a  Complete  Series,  and  affording  a  National  Standard ;  thus  securing  uni- 
formity of  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  for  the  millions  that  are  to  constitute  this 
vast  Republic. 

Of  the  Spelling  Book  nearly  One  Million  Copies  are  sold  annually. 

The  Leading  Series  of  School  Books  published  in  this  Country  are  based  upon 
"Webster. 

%*  Thero  b  no  other  acknowledged  Standard  in  this  coontry  or  Great  Britain. 

^^  New  and  BeTiaed  Pictorial  Editions  of  Webster's  Unabridged  and  the  School  Dictionaries  haye 
xeerntly  been  issued  in  handsome  style,  with  Tables  of  Geographic^,  Scripture,  Greek,  and  Latin  Proper 
Karnes,  forming  the  betit  PRONOUNCING  and  DEFINING  School  Dictionaries  of  the  Language. 

^^T'  Dr.  Webflter^B  Educational  Works,  it  Is  beliered,  have  done  more  to  Mcure  the  uniformity  of 
Pronunciation  and  use  of  language,  as  well  as  freedom  from  ProTlnclalisnls,  so  remarkable  in  this  coun- 
try,eiipeciaily  when  the  great  inflnz  of  fiueigners  ft-om  all  nations  is  considered,  than  any  other  cause. 

Hf"  ^he  attention  of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  Parents,  is 
solicited  to  the  importance  of  perpetuatiog  this  purity  by  the  use  of  such  a  Natiomax  Stanoard. 

03^  Can  Teachers,  or  School  Boards,  as  eflbctually,  or  as  cheaply,  in  any  other  way,  promote  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Schools  under  their  charge,  as  by  requiring  every  pupil,  of  a  suitable  age, 
to  possess  a  good  hand  Dictionary  for  daily  use  in  studying  his  lessons,  and  by  placing  upon  the  Teach- 
er's desk,  as  the  anthoritatiTe  guide  and  standard  of  the  school,  a  large  and  a  complete  work, — TlIE 
BEST  ENGLISH  DIGTIONABY? 

Recommended  by  the  State  Educational  authorities  of  all  New  England,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  others, 
—  twenty-six  in  all. 

A  NATIONAL   STANDARD. 

The  authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  and  supplied  by 
the  Government  to  every  pupil  at  West  Point. 

The  Executive  Printing,  the  Debates  of  Congress,  the  Official  Records  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  Publications  of  the  Gov- 
ernment generally,  to  conform  in  orthography  to  'WEBSTEIB'B  QUABTO  DIC- 
TION'All  Y*,  in  accordance  with  the  certificate  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Printing :  — 

"  GovEBiritEMT  PanniNO  Ofhcb,  WASBinoTOif ,  April  28,  1873. 

"  Webster's  Dictionary  Is  the  Standard  authority  for  printing  hi  this  office,  and  has  been  for  tbe  last 
four  years.  —  A.  H.  Glapp,  Congressional  Printer  J*^ 


™^      Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleck, 
WhUtier,  Willis,  Saxe,  EHhu  Burritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  H.  Coleridge, 
Smart,  Horace  Mann,  Presidents  Woolsey,  Wayland,  Hopkins,  Nott,  Walker,  Ander- 
son, and  the  best  American  and  European  scholars. 
A  {Su  the  next  pegs.] 


SALES  OF  DICTIONARIES  IN  1873, 

AS  BBPORTEID  BY  BOOKSELLEBS. 

The  following  statements,  oat  of  a  large  nnmber  of  like  character,  from  BookseUen 
in  every  section,  are  given  simply  to  show  what  Dictionaries,  and  hence  what  gaides 
in  Orthography,  Pronunciation,  and  Definition,  are  approved  throughout  the  couatiy, 
as  shown  by  the  sale  and  consequent  use :  — 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  —We sold  iMtrear  10,000  oopiee  of  Webitor*i imall  Dlctioii- 
aries  and  SCO  Unabridged.  la  the  same  time  we  sold  4  Woroester's  Quarto,  and  about  20  nnaUer."  — 
Wilson,  IIimxlk,  &  Co. 

"  JFVfr.  14,  1874. —About  100  Unabridged  Webster.  —  none  of  Worcester;  about  1,600  Webalar'e 
School  Dictionaries,  and  aboat  60  of  Worcester's."  —  Appiioati,  PouKSPOaD,  &  Co. 

Cleveland,  Olilo,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  In  1878,  200  Webster  4to  to  1  of  Woroetter's  4to.  Of 
Behool  Dictionaries  600  Webster's  to  10  of  Woroester's."  —  Imoham ,  Clakkx,  &  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  —The  call  for  Worcester's  Dictionary  is  so  seldom  that  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  any  on  hand.  Of  Webster's  laxge  and  small,  thousands  sold  daring  the 
year."  —  T.  J.  Bbown,  Eager,  &  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  "  Feb.  15, 1874.  — Oar  sales  of  Webster's  4to  Dietknary  axe  about  in  the 
prc^rtion  of  160  copies  to  1  of  any  other  kind,  while  of  the  smaller  ones  we  sell  about  600  copies  to 
one."  —  BowBf,  Sxkwabt,  &  Co. 

Bloomlnffton,  111.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  For  1878  we  sold  aboat  260  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary. 
We  purchased  one,  only,  of  Worcester's  Quarto,  aud  now  luiTe  that  one  on  hand  unsold."  —  Max- 
WILL,  Batcbkldbr,  &  Co. 

Madison,  Wis.,  "  Feb.  16.,  1874.  —  Haye  not  sold  a  oopy  of  any  other  Dictionary  than  Webeter 
for  five  years.    Our  customers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  but  one."  —  Moskut  &  Bm. 

Janegville,  Wis.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —100  Webster  to  naiy  a  Worcester." —Mosilkt  &  Bao. 

Dabaqae,  Iowa,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  We  haTe  sold  during  the  pa«t  year,  100  copies  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  2  copies  Worcester's  Dictionary."  —Orostsnoe  A  Habouu 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  We  sold  seTeral  cases  of  the  Webster's  Dictionaries  during 
1878,  and  not  one  Worcester."  —  Alliv,  Woson,  &  Smith. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  "  Feb.  16,  1874. —  Sales  of  Webster's  Dictionary  arerage  60  copies  per  year. 
Sell  no  others." — Richmond  &  Bachus. 

Pitt8barg;h,  Pa.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  Have  neyer  had  a  copy  of  Worcester  in  the  store  since  last 
edition  of  Webster  was  issued.    No  call  for  It."  —  J.  L.  Rkad  &  Son. 

liOalflTiUe,  Ky.,  "  Jan.  28, 1874.  —  Should  say  our  sales  of  the  Unabridged  are  at  least  60  off 
Webster  to  1  of  Worcester."  —  Shjerrux,  Son,  &  Co. 

"  Jan.  22, 1874.  —  Our  invoioee  show  a  sale  of  20  Webster  to  1  Woroester."  —  Datibsox  Brothkbs  A 
Crump. 

"  JcM.  22, 1874.  —  How  many  Webster  we  haTe  sold  we  could  scarcely  ascertain,  but  we  do  not  think 
we  hare  had  more  than  one  call  for  Worcestor's  Quarto,  and  none  for  the  smaller  editions."  —  BIax- 

WBLL&CO. 

Boston,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  —20  Webster's  Unabridged  to  1  of  Worcester ;  of  the  School  editions,  say 

8  to  1."  —  NOTSS,  HOLKBS,  &  CO. 

"  Feb.  14, 1874.  —60  to  1  in  ftvor  of  Webster— both  Unabridged  and  School  editions."  —  Km<urr, 
Adams,  &  Co. 

New  York,  "  Feb.  14, 1874.  —About  10  to  1  in  fliTor  of  Webster." —Hasoh,  Bade,  &  Prjlr. 

"  Feb.  18, 1874.  —  Not  aware  of  selling  more  than  1  Woroester  in  the  last  flye  years."  —  Nblsom  A 
Phillips,  Meth.  Book  Boom. 

"  Feb.  16, 1874.  —Few  except  Webster's."  —  Collins  ^  Brother. 

"  MorcA,  1874.  —We  sell  about  200  Webster's  4to  to  1  Worcester's."— D.  Applbton  &  Go. 

Albany,  N.  T.  "  ApHl  24, 1874.—  About  4  Worcester  to  96  Webster."  —  3.  R.  Orat. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  "  Feb.  19, 1874.  —  We  think  that  we  sell  from  8  to  5  oopies  of  Woroester  to 
every  100  of  Webster." — J.  B.  LippiNOOTr  &  Co. 

"  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  Unabridged  nearly  all  Webster's ;  occasional  demands  for  Woroester's  sraaUer, 
but  Tery  seldom  for  their  Quarto."  —  Moss  &  Co. 

Erie.  Pa.,  "  March  16, 1874.  — We  sold  last  year  64  Webster's  UnabiMgsd  and  1  Woroeater'e." 

—  S.  P.  Knsion  &  Co. 

St.  Iionia,  Mo.,  "  Jan.  28, 1874.  —  Our  sales  of  Dictionaries  during  the  past  year  have  been  in 
proportion  of  1,000  Webster  to  12  of  Worcester."  —  B.  &  T.  A.  Snnis. 

"  Jizft.  81, 1874.  —  Our  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  both  School  and  Unabridged,  ezoeed  that  of 
Woroester  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  1."  —  Qrat,  Baker,  &  Co. 

"  Jan.  24, 1874.  —  Our  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  for  1878  weie  110  Unabridged,  8,000  Prfcnaiy, 
1,100  High  School.  [Aggre^te  amount,  at  wholesale  rates,  about  SSyOOO.I  Statistics  of  other  siaas 
not  oonTenient  at  this  writmg.  Of  Worcester  our  sales  did  not  reach  9150  for  the  year."  —  BoBsn 
D.  Patterson  &  Co. 

"  Jan.  29, 1874.  —  We  sold  in  1878  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  140 ;  of  Worcester's  Unabridged,  l.** 

—  HSNDRIOKS,  CHITTEIIDBN,  &  CO. 


Sale%  of  Dictionaries  in  1878,  contintied. 


Ralttmore,  Md.,  "  Feb,  4, 1874.  —  Our  raUtlre  sales  of  Webster  and  Worcester's  Quarto  Dic< 
tkmmriee  ki  about  26  to  1  In  fcror  of  Webster,  —  in  regard  to  the  School  Dkstionaries,  probably  20  to 
1."  —  J.  W.  Bond  A  Co. 

"  Jan,  5, 1874.  —  Where  we  sell  1  copy  of  Woreester's  we  sell  at  least  60  copies  of  Webeter's  Dle- 
tkmariee.'*  —  CosHDras  &  Bailbt. 

Riolimond,  Ta.,  "  Jan.  28, 1874.  —  Not  more  than  2  Worcester's  Unabridged  In  1873,  —  many 
more  of  Webster.    Probably  300  Webster's  Primary  to  1  Worcester's  Primary."  —  Starkb  &  firLAND. 

*'  Jan.  27, 1874.  —  More  of  Webster's  UnAbridged  than  any  other.  In  School  Dictionaries  we  think 
Webst«r  Is  considerably  most  in  fftTor."'  —  Wssr,  Johnston,  &  Co. 

Port  "Wayne,  Ind.  —  "  Have  sold  in  1878  abont  126  copies  of  the  Unabridged,  and  aboat  1.000 
cyf  all  other  grades  of  Webster's  IMctlonarles.  Have  not  a  single  Worcester's  m  the  house.  Uave 
only  sold  5  Worcester's  in  6  years."  —  Kzn.  &  Bbo. 

BKilWAuMie,  Wis.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  Have  sold  since  Jan.  Ist.  1878, 105  Webster's  Unabridged. 
We  bare  In  the  same  length  of  time  sold  but  one  Worotster's  Unabridged."  —  West  &  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  — Sold  in  1878,  62  Webster's  Unabridged.  Had  no  call  for 
Worceater's."  —  Woolwokth  A  Colt. 

Council  BlnlEf),  Iowa,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  — We  sell  about  20  Webster  to  1  of  Worcester."  — 

BUSBHXLL  fc   BaACKRT. 

Ifonroe,  Wia.,  "  Feb.  10, 1874.-1  sell  10  Webster  where  I  sell  1  of  any  other  kind."  —  R.  D. 
Vauobit. 

BKemplilB,  Teirn.,  "Jan.  26,  1874— We  sold  [In  1878]  abont  50  Webster's  Unabridged,  and 
about  6  Worcester's,  from  800  to  1,000  of  Webster's  Primary,  and  very  few  of  Worcester's."  —  Cleaybs 
A  CAJuna. 

**  NdsAviUe  Publishing  Houst  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South^  Jan.  24, 1874.  —  Our  sales  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  last  year  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  —  of  Worcester's 
none.     We  do  not  handle  school  books."  —  A.  U.  Redford,  Agent. 

H^taiiliwtlle,  Tenn.,  "  Jan.  1874  —Our  sales  of  Webster's  4to  are,  say  4  or  6  to  1  of  Worcester's. 
Of  ttie  smaller  Dictionaries  we  sell  100  to  1  probably."  —  Humtke  &  Wakriox. 

Ooliambia,  S.  C,  '*  F^b.  6, 1874.  — My  impression  is,  that  I  sell  about  one  fourth  as  many  of 
Worcester's  Dictionaries  j  large  and  small,  as  I  do  of  Webster's."— R.  L.  Bar  an. 

CHarleston,  8.  C,  "  Feb.  14, 1874.  —We  seU  12  Webster's  to  1  of  any  other  DIcUonary.'* — 

BaMUKX.  FOQARTXl. 

Sfa-vannali,  Oa.,  "  Jan.  26, 1874.  —The  sales  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  as  compared  with 
Worcester's  are  as  20  to  1.  We  probably  sell  8  of  Webster's  Unabridged  to  1  of  Worcester's."  —John 
M.  COOPKB  &  Co. 

Af  neon,  Ga.,  "  Feb.  2, 1874.  —  We  have  sold  during  the  post  year,  not  more  than  6  Worcester's 
Unabridged,  and  perhaps  2  dosEon  School  Dictionaries,  —  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  we  have  sold  nearly 
60,  and  over  1,000  Webster's  School  Dictionaries."— J.  W.  Buhke  &  Co. 

MoBitflromery,  Ala.,  "  Jan.  24, 1874.  —  I  sell  10 of  Webster's  Unabridged  to  1  of  Worcester's,— 
of  the  School  editions  I  sell  100  of  Webster's  to  1  of  Worcester's."  —Joel  White.  ' 

llfto1>lle,  Ala.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  I  sell  100  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  to  1  of  Worcester's. 
Of  the  Unabridged  60  Webster  to  1  of  Worcester's."  —  T.  S.  Bidoood. 

We-vr  Orleans,  La.,  "  Jan.  27, 1874.  —  We  sold  duiing  the  past  year  12  Webster's  Quarto  Die- 
tSonaries,  and  2  Worcester's."  —  Oso.  Elus  &  Bao. 

0»lveston,  Teacas,  "  Feb.  1874.  —  We  do  not  keep  Worcester's."  —  Pikbcb  &  Terry. 

'Worcester,  Mam.,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  — We  understate  it  when  we  say  we  sell  100  Webster  to  1 
Worcester  Unabridged."  —  Grout  «&  Putnam. 

poirtland.  Me.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —Probably  20  Webster's  4to  to  1  Worcester ;  ibur  or  flTe  times 
aa  many  of  Webster's  School  edition  as  of  Worcester's."  —  BAn.ET  &  Notes. 

"  Feb.  18, 1874.  —  Haye  not  had  a  call  for  Worcester's  Dictionary  for  the  last  year  and  a  half."  — 
Drbsssk,  MoClellan,  &  Co. 

Bianffor,  Me.,  "  Feb.  19, 1874.  —  We  sell  none  of  Worcester's." —D.  Buobie  &  Co. 

jfi^rtford,  Ct.,  "Feb.  1874.  —  Webster's  Unabridged  60,  Worcester's  1;  School  editions,  Web- 
eter^s  only . "  —  Geer  &  Pond. 

meadvllle.  Pa.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —Of  Unabridged  at  least  26  of  Webster  to  1  of  Worcester,  and 
of  the  School  editions  at  least  60  to  1."  —H.  H.  Thompson. 

ReAdlnfCv  Pa.,  "  Feb,  18,  1874.  —  About  60  Webster's  Unabridged,  about  one  half  dozen 
Worcester  :  School  Dictionaries  about  3  Webster  to  1  Worcester."  —  Kellet  &  Smith. 

l,iaiieAf«ter,  Pa.,  "  Fe*.  20, 1874.— 80  Webster  to  1  Worcester  Unabridged,  — School  editions 

about  10  to  1."  —J.  M.  WESTBAETPEa. 

Hoetiester,  N.  T.,  "  H&ye  sold  1  Worcester's  large  Dictionary  during  1878,  and  nearly  800 
Webater."  —  Steele,  Avert,  &  Co. 

*<  F'eb,  20,  1874.  —  No  sale  here  for  Worcester's  Unabridged  or  School  Dictionaries ;  demand  Is  all 
Webster.    Haye  not  had  a  copy  of  Worcester  in  stock  for  past  two  years."  —  Clarx  Johnston. 

SlEdSon,  N.  T.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  In  proportion  of  20  Webster's  to  1  Worcester  on  Unabridged ) 
8  io  1  on  High  School  and  ComprehenslTe.    All  other  Webster's  exclusiyely."  —  J.  B.  Miller. 

SjSiMiiBey  M.  T«9  Feb.  61, 1874.  — 100  Webster  to  1  Woroester."  —  WnrxooPS  &  LiOHABO. 

[S0«  the  next  page."] 


Sale9  of  Dictionaries  in  1873,   concluded. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb,  16, 1874.  —  About  60  to  1  in  &Tor  of  Webster."  —  W.  H.  Youso  A  Blake. 
"  Mfirch  6. 1874.  —  In  1873  we  sold  72  Webnter's  Unabridged  and  4  of  Woreetter  ».    We  mid  01^17 
of  the  Webster  School  editions,  and  none  of  Worcester's."  —  H.  B.  Nims  «  <-o. 
Borne,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  27, 1878.  -  In  1873 1  sold  30  Webster  to  1  Woreeeter."  —  Chas.  Turn*. 
Butntlo,  N.  Y.,  **  Feb.  14, 1874.  —  120  Webster,  not  1  of  Worcester's."  —  H.  H.  Ons. 
•*  March  16, 1874.  —  We  sold  1  Worcester's  School  Dictionary  last  year,  and  orer  600  Webster's.*'  — 
Tbeo.  BOTU&  &  Son. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  — Have  not  kept  Worcester's  Dlctlonariae  the  last  five  years,  ai 
there  has  been  no  call  for  them."  —  T.  W.  Seward. 

Osweso,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  — About  20  Webster's  Unabridged  ;  not  any  Woreester-s.'' — 
Hamilton,  Coe,  &  Co. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874  -In  six  years  have  sold  between  ISO  and  200  ofWebater's 
UnSridpS  WctiSiliries,  aid  not  to  ekceed  6  Worcester's."  -  James  H.  Baruytk. 

nimrhamton.  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —Have  not  sold  a  Worcester's  Dictionary  of  any  kind  for 
Ave  ySs.  Have  known  of  a  copy  sold  occssionally  of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  bat  the  tnwportion  ts 
ss  1  to  106."  —  H.  B.  Pratt. 

Newark  N.  J.,  "  Feb.  20, 1874.  —My  sales  of  W^ebster's  Quarto  Dictionary  are  about  75  eo|Aes 
per  annum;  of  Worcester's  Quarto  not  more  than  two  or  three."  — Martin  R.  Dehsis. 

Washlnston,  D.  C,  "  ^P»-«' 23, 1R73.  — Webstcr-s  Dictionary  is   the  Standard  autlMwity  for 
prinling  in  this  office,  and  has  been  for  the  last  four  years."  —  A.  M.  Ci^pp,  CongrtMsional  Prtmter. 
».  March  9, 1874.  —  We  have  sold  25  Webster  to  1  Worcester."  —  Warres  Choatb  &  Co. 
FaU  Blver,  Mass.,  "  Feb.  23,  1874.  — We  sell  Webster's    Unabridged,  — we  have  no  caU  fcr 
others."  —  Robert  Adams  &  Co. 

Middlebury,  Vt,,  March  13, 1874.— Of  Webster's  Unabridged,  8.  Of  Worcester's,  none.*'- 
Alden  &  Co. 

BnrlinBton,  Vt,,  "  March  11, 1874.  -Wc  sell  about  20  Webster  to  1  Worcester,  all  uound."- 
8.  Huntington  &>  Co. 

Bennlnston,  Vt.,  "  -More*  9, 1872.  -I  seU  Webster's  Dictionaries  only  ;  have  no  call  for  aay 
other."  —  AucoN  Eddt. 

Northainoton,  Mass.,  "  Feb.  22, 1874.  —  Don't  think  we  hare  sold  a  copy  of  Worcester  fai 
t«ro  years,  but  are  constantly  selling  Webster."  -Bridomah  &  Childs. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  "F«6.  28, 1874.  — My  sales  have  always  been  at  least  20  to  1  in  favor  of 
Webster."- Lewis  Strattow. 

FitclibuTK,  Mass.,  *' March  11,  1874.  — About  16  Webster,  10  Worcester."  —  Sbeplbt  A 
Stbarits. 

CharleBtown,  Mass.,  "  March  9,1874.  -  We  sell  about  26  Webster's  Unabridged  in  a  year,  the 
demand  being  for  that  altogether."  —  Abram  Cotter  &  Go. 

T«r«w  Haven.  Conn..  "  March  6, 1874.  -  In  1878  we  sold  about  120  Webster's  Unabridged,  aod 
6  5  \Vorce8ter's.    Of  School  editions,  Webster's  almost  entirely."  ~  Judd  &  White. 

KnoYvUle.  Tenn.,  "  March  8,  1874.  —  We  have  sold  in  past  three  years  3  Worcester's  Quarto 
Dict!oMV»nd  about  2ob  Webster's,  and  about  40  Worcester's  Primary  to  at  least  2,500  Websters." 

—  WlLUAMS,  StUROES,  &  CO. 

Chattanoosa,  Tenn.,  " -Ma-cA  6,1874.  — We  sell  none  but   Webster's  Dictonaries/' —  Glei^. 

BILL  &  CaDT. 

Vicfcsburs,  Miss.,  "  March  6, 1874.  — In  1873  I  sold  13  Webster^s  Unabridged  andS  Wwea- 
ter's."  —  H.C.  Claris. 
Danville,  Pa.,  "  Feb.  21, 1874.  — 10  Webster  to  1  Worcester  here."  —  B.  W.  CoRKuiro  &  Co. 

Baton  Rouse,  I*a.,  "  March  6,  1874.  —  In  1873  I  sold  10  Webster's  Unabridged,  none  of  Wor- 
cester,-8  or  10  doien  Webster's  Primary,  none  of  Worcester."  —  M.  Guasibbrs. 

Houston,  Tex.,  "  March  10. --My  sales  are  about  20  Webster  Unabridged  to  1  Worcester,^ 
l,500WeSter^s  Sohoo'l  editions  to  60  Worcester." -B.  H.  Cushinq. 

'«  March  11, 1874.  —We  »ell  about  12  Webster's  Unabridged  a  year,  and  none  of  Worcester's."- 
Baldwin  &  Co. 

Waco.  Tex.,  "  March  8,  1874.  —  Have  sold  about  50  Webster^s  Unabridged,  and  only  1  of  War- 
oester's.  A  good  many  of  my  customers  tell  me  Worcester  is  the  beet,  but  somebow  thejf  bv^  Web- 
ster." —  W.  H.  Watkws. 

Quinev.  111.,  "  March  16. 1874.  —  In  1873  we  sold  1  Worcester's  Unabridged,  and  none  of  tin 
other  siies.  Of  Webster,  about  50  Unabridged  and  about  800  of  the  School  editions."  -  Dims  & 
Arthur. 

[OTHERS  OMITTED  FOR  WANT    OF    ROOM.] 

2iy  Do  not  these  facta  prove  that  Webster  is  the  National  Standard,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  any  works  diflPering  from  his  must  tend  to  produce  that  conftision  and 
diversity  which  it  is  so  essential  to  avoid?  The  attention  of  Bducators  is  earaestlj 
invited  to  this  matter,  as  of  the  highest  practical  importcmce* 


J-TaDLEYS      I    yVNGUAGE     QeRIES. 


I.     LESSONS   IN    LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  English  Grammar.    By  Hiram  Hadley* 

A  beautiful  book  of  144  pages,  finely  illustrated  with  twenty-eight  nice  wood, 
cuts  as  texts  for  composition  writing.  It  treats  of  sentence-making,  the  uses  of 
capitals,  the  simpler  parts  of  punctuation,  writing  about  objects,  and  pictures  graded 
to  the  wants  of  pupils  of  different  ages.  It  gives  exercises  in  paraphrasing  of  both 
poetry  and  prose,  letter-writing,  drawing  commercial  paper,  writing  advertisements 
and  composition  writing.  It  is*  NOT  an  English  Grammar,  but  is  emphatically  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bnglish  Grammar.  By  its  proper  use,  chil- 
dren from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  lige  can  be  trained  to  use  language,  to  lave  writ- 
ing, and  be  fitted  \,o  study  grammar.    It  is  believed  to  be  the  best  book  of  its  class. 

Price,  6o  cents.    Forwarded^  post^paid^  on  receipt  of  price. 

Testimonials  without  number  can  be  furnished  if  desired. 


II.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  An  Advanced  Course  of  Les- 
sons  in  Language.  By  Mary  V.  Lee,  formerly  teach- 
er in  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  and  Hiram  Hadley, 
author  of  Lessons  in  Language. 

This  book  is  designed  to  follow  Lessons  in  Language,  but  it  may  be  used  in- 
dependently. It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  science  of  the 
English  language,  but  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  full  for  the  wants  of 
Grammar  Schools.  It  is  constructed  on  the  fundamental  principles :  "As  grammar 
was  made  after  language,  so  it  ought  to  be  taught  after  language."  "Grammar  is 
not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument."  **  The  science  of  language  is 
best  acquired  through  a  patient,  practical  use  of  language."  **  Facts  relating  to 
language,  or  principles,  are  best  learned  by  helping  the  pupil  to  make  his  own  in- 
vestigation and  state  his  own  conclusions." 

The  book  combines  analysis,  synthesis,  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  other 
topics  usually  found  under  the  heads  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  a  moderately  full 
chapter  on  punctuation,  and  a  chapter  on  Figurative  Language.  Throughout  the 
whole,  is  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  written  exercises,  used  to  practically  illus- 
trate subjects  taught. 

Both  in  matter  and  method  of  presentation,  the  book  is  new,  fresh  and  original. 

Those  who  are  seeking  for  rational  methods  of  teaching  language,  will  find 
it  worth  their  attention. 

One  volume,  12  mo.  bound  in  cloth,  $i.    Single  copies^  for 
examination^  forwarded  on  receipt  of  60  cents, 

m^As  we  do  not  employ  Agents  to  present  the  claims  of  our  books  in  person, 
we  cordially  invite  correspondence. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


^stell's   Programme   ^lock, 

for  schools. 

This  Clock  is  a  superior  Eight-Day  time-piece,  put  np  in  a  handsome  rosewood 
or  walnut  finished  case.    It  is  kasily  set  to  strike  any  pesieed  programme 

OF  EXERCISES  IN  WHICH  THE  INTERVALS  CONSIST  OP  FIVE  MINUTES  OR  MULTI- 
PLES OF  FIVE,  thus :  it  can  be  set  to  strike  at  9-00, 9-05, 9-16;  9-80, 9-50.  etc,  or  at 
any  other  five  minutes  during  the  day.  It  gives  a  single,  clear  stroke,  like  a  ''call 
bell."  When  once  arranged  it  needs  no  chaneing,  except  as  the  order  of  exercises 
is  changed,  and  then  the  change  is  easily  and  quickly  made. 

The  machinery  is  very  simple  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  The  movement  of 
these  clocks  is  superior  in  finish*— the  metal  being  extra  heavy  and  the  plates 
screwed  together  instead  of  being  pinned  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 

l^RICES.—NotO.  Excelsior  Programme  Regulator*  Length,  30  inches;  dial,  xa  inches  in 
diameter ;  $95.00. 

No.  X.  Estell's  Programme  Regulator*  Height,  no  inches  ;  dial,  10  inches  in  diameter ;  valnut 
case,  oil  finish.^  $18.00. 

No.  a.^  Polished  Rosewood  Farorite.  Sc^uare  top ;  pisin,  neat  finish ;  height,  13 inches;  dial, 
6  inches ;  in  every  respect  a  desirable  and  reliable  clock  for  medium  sized  rooms.    $14.00. 


O1U  •/  ikeu  clocks  will  ttui  at  lanras  a>  half  a  doten  of  tho  choapy  common  cloekt  un^ 
ally  purekuUd  for  tchooUy  amd^  wkai  is  Mter^  it  will  keep  muck  bettor  timo^  You  canmoi  af- 
ford to  do  without  it»  .._^^«— 1^__—_____-, 

Excelsior   Programme   Regulator. 

New  design ;  veiv  beautiful ;  highl;f  polished  finish ;  an  ornament  to  any 
school  room.    This  clock  has  some  advantages  over  our  other  clocks. 

I.  It  is  a  hanging  clock,  and  thus  it  can  be  easily  suspended. 

II.  The  arrangement  for  setting  to  any  Programme  is  in  front  instead  of  in 
the  rear. 

III.  The  dial  is  very  large  and  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  a  large  roonu 

IV.  The  finish  and  general  appearance  of  the  clock  is  so  fine  that  it  is  an 
ornament  to  any  school  room. 

V.  The  extra  length  of  pendulum  makes  it  a  very  accurate  time  keeper. 

mpWAERAMTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

Patented  Electrical  Programme  Annunciator. 

For  Colleges,  High  Schoolsi  Graded  Schools,  &c« 

By  a  simple  and  ingenious  union  of  our  celebrated  Programme  Clock  and  a 
Galvanic  Battery,  we  are  able  by  the  use  of  one  clock  to  regulate  the  exercises  of  any 
number  of  rooms  on  absoluteh  simultaneous  signals.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  in  each  room  a  small  bell  operated  by  an  electrical  helix.  The  galvanic 
circuit  is  closed  at  the  desired  minute  by  the  striking  of  the  clock,  which  u  easily 
set  to  any  programme.  The  Battery  used  is  a  simple  and  certain  one,  requiring 
very  little  attention,  and  costing  the  merest  trifle  to  run  it. 

In  Graded  Schools,  all  rooms  of  which  are  not  run  on  the  same  divisions  of 
time,  a  slight  additional  expense  enables  us  to  strike  two  programmes,  one  for  the 
more  advanced  rooms,  and  one  for  the  lower  rooms.  The  advantages  oi  this  appa- 
tus  will  be  obvious  to  every  practical  educator. 

I.    The  action  is  automatic,  certain  and  economical. 

IT.  It  obviates  the  necessity  of  trying  to  make  a  number  of  inferior  clocks 
•'run  together." 

III.  It  enables  a  Superintendent,  Principal  or  Teacher  to  -secare  promptness. 

IV.  It  dispenses  witn  the  services  of  a  bell  ringer. 

This  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  we  warrant  perfect  saHsfaC' 
Hon,  We  prefer,  when  we  can  do  so,  to  fit  up  the  building  under  our  personal 
supervision,  but  when  the  distance  is  great  it  is  not  essential 

Estimates  furnished  on  application^ 

Addi«s*«a  Olden  to  HAOLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE,  136  State  St,  Chicago. 
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Facts  a^e   Stubborn   Things.  »» 


TO   THE 


Fennsmnia  Educational  File. 


Pennsylvania  vs.  Cincinnati  Manufacturers. 


The  FamotLS  ^^  Gothic'^  Desk  and  its  Triumphant  Record. 


■♦-•- 


Office  op  J.    A.  Bancroft  &  Co., 

512  jAlrch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

For  some  time  past  we  have  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
advertisements  lauding  the  praise  of  the  "  Excelsior"  (so-called)  School  Furniture,  of  Cin- 
cinnati,  which  have  contained  statements  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth  that  we  have  been  more 
than  once  tempted  to  reply  to  them ;  but  feeling  that  their  extravagance  carried  with  them 
S  their  own  contradiction,  we  have  forborne.  In  the  August  number,  however,  an  advertise-  3 
ment  appears  which  so  far  exceeds  all  bounds  of  truth  and  decency,  that  we  feel  it  a  duty,  as 
well  to  our  friends  as  to  ourselves,  to  reply. 

The  article  in  question  states  that  this  Cincinnati  Concern  have  now  in  their  employ 
a  gentleman  (?)  who  formerly  worked  for  "  these  Philadelphia  Manufacturers,"  who  gives 
them,  the  "  Excelsior "  (so-called)  Concern  some  astounding  tnformatton?  We  presume 
this  gentleman  (?)  is  one  who  was  in  our  employ  for  some  months  as  a  wood  worker,  and  was 
discharged  by  us  for  incompetency  in  November  last.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  by  the 
"  Excelsior  "  (so-called)  Concern — as  others  whom  we  have  since  discharged  have  been.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1874,  this  man  called  at  one  of  our  foundries,  and  procured  at  our 
prices  a  considerable  number  of  castings  made  especially  for  our  "Gothic"  Desk.  The  use  to 
which  he  put  these  castings,  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  he 
obtained  the  funds  to  secure  them,  has  long  been  an  open  question  with  us. 

The  statements  as  published  about  our  "  wood  work"  and  "  castings,"  are  simply  false.  We 
have  now,  and  have  had  for  years,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  two  large  establishments  run- 
ning to  their  utmost  capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  our  "  Gothic"  Desk  Woods  and  School 
Furniture.  Our  Pay  Roll,  now  covering  thousands  of  dollars  monthly,  disbursed  to  Philadel' 
phta  workingmeny  will  attest  the  truth  of  our  claim  to  be  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers.  Our 
orders  are  at  certain  seasons  so  heavy,  that  we  are  obliged  to  ask  for  assistance  from  other 
manufacturers,  both  in  and  out  of  Pennsylvania.  If  it  be  wrong  for  us  to  invoke  outside 
aid  in  an  emergency,  the  popularity  and  merit  of  our  Desks,  and  not  we,  are  to  blame  for 
it.  How  much  worse  then  for  our  Cincinnati  rivals  "  Excelsior"  (so-called),  who  admit  the 
manufacture  of  every  stick  at  an  out  of  the  way  place  in  Ohio  ? 

Our  castings,  too,  are  made  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania.  We  admit  that  when  we 
have  been  pushed,  we  have  been  obliged  to  obtain  some  castings  from  our  neighbors  at 
Wilmington,  and  probably  will  have  to  depend  somewhat  upon  them  again,  unless  our 
Cincinnati  rivals  "  Excelsior"  (so-called)  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  our  business  to 
much  smaller  limits  than  now  seem  likely.    Read  the  following : — 


_      __     Ml 


-'^«p^'5^^- 


J.  A.  Ba&crofb  &  Co.,  General  Scliool  FtimiEherSy  Fhiladelphiai 


Offigb  op  thb  Amkricax  Stots  AXD  HOLLOir  Waki  Cql 
G8  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 
"We  have  mAnufactured  School  Desk  Castings  for  J.  A.  Bancroft  k  Co.  for  two  szasosa.  and  riiih  io 
benr  evidence  to  the  fact  that  their  requirements  nre  for  the  best  of  work,  including  both  quality  of 
material  and  finish,  nil  of  which  our  Kuperior  fnoiiities  render  to  their  satisfaction. 
"  In  January  last  a  workman  ciilled  on  us  for  "Gothic  "Desk  Castings  from  the  ssiid Bancroft &Co.';> 


patterns,  and  knowing  that  he  liad  been  in  their  employ,  and  behig  u ua ware  of  his  diadjarite,  ve 
nirDi>hed  him  with  goods  nt  the  contract  price  paid  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 

On  learning  of  the  deoeption  practicea  upon  them  and  us  by  this  party,  we  endeavored  to  hsi8 


the  castings  returned,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  up  to  this  time. 
[Signed] 


FRA^'K  LAWRENCE,  SapX 


Omci  RoTKR*8  Ford  Imoif  Foctdet, 

520  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  P». 
*<  We  have  been  engaged  in  Castings  for  School  Furniture  for  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bancroft  k  Co..for  tvo 
years,  and  have  at  the  present  time  a  large  contract  with  them  extending  into  the  future.    WehaT« 
made  thousands  of  sets  of  Desk  Irons  for  them,  which  have  been  unsurpassed  in  the  United  Sau€s 
for  quality  of  iron  and  finish  of  the  same." 

[Signed]  SAMUEL  T.  BODINE,Preal 

In  addition,  we  would  state  that  our  castings  were  made  at  different  foundries 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  for  years  previous  to  our  contracts  with  these 
parties.  As  to  "  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  merits  of  School  Furniture,"  we  leave 
our  friends  to  answer.  As  to  its  bearings  on  our  proud  claim  of  being  *'  Home"  Manufac- 
turers, we  find  the  advertisement  in  question  strangely  silent.  Let  our  customers  aosirer 
it.  And  npw,  "  School  Directors  of  Pennsylvania,"  you  are  invited  in  the  next  paragraph 
to  "return  to  your  Mutton."  This  language  is  both  elegant  and  dignified,  perhaps!  bnl 
it  is  certainly  an  invitation  to  you  to  commune  with  its  author, — Hb  a.sks  you  to  brtur.v 
TO  HIM  !  1,  and  if  you  will  turn  to  the  School  Journal  of  December,  1873,  page  214,  you  will 
see  he  has  grave  doubts  about  the  meaning  of  our  good  old  word  **  Pennsylvanitm."  No 
wonder  he  prates  so  flippantly  about  "  far-oif  principalities."  This  style  of  communicatioa 
may  suit  the  Western  aborigines,  but  is  not  responsive  to  the  culture  of  our  inteUigeot 
Pennsylvania  Directors. 

Wc  claim  to  be  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  because  we  are  such,  and  because  we  are 
proud  of  the  title,  and  that  we  have  been  able  to  successfully  establish  this  manntacture  is 
our  home.  l*on  years  ago  School  Furniture  was  brought  to  Pennsylvania  from  Mossache- 
setts ;  now  in  busy  seasons  almost  every  steamer  carries  as  part  of  her  cargo,  "  Gothic" 
Desks  to  New  England.  Our  factories  are  not  in  Ohio  but  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity, 
and  their  doors  are  always  open  to  our  Pennsylvania  and  other  friends ;  a  visit  will  prove 
the  truth  of  our  assertions.  Our  wood  work  is  unequalled,  our  castings  are  the  best  that 
ean  be  made;  and  as  to  weight  and  strength,  are  guaranteed  for  a  term  of  years.  Ov 
claim  as  to  the  manufacture  of  four  different  and  distinct  styles  of  Common  School  Furni- 
ture, still  stands  unrivalled  and  not  denied  in  any  quarter. 

When  this  "  Excelsior"  (so-called)  Company  speak  of  •*  comparing  the  merits  of  the 
respective  Desks,"  wc  need  only  refer  to  every  prominent  Educator  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  If  the  "  absence  of  rings"  is  to  be  the  test,  then  "  rings"  must  exist  wherever  the 
"Excelsior"  (so-called)  is  not,  and  '*  honorable  dealings"  must  be  out  of  the  question  where- 
ever  the  "Gothic"  is  popular — hence  it  follows  that  were  it  not  for  the  baleful  influence  of 
"  Rings"  and  dishonorable  "  dealings,"  the  "  Excelsior"  (so-called)  Desk  would  to-day  be  is 
exclusive  use  not  only  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  but  in  every  school  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  the  "  Gothic"  Desk  now  is.  We  fancy  the  PMTadelphia  and  Wilmington 
Boards  of  Education  and  our  Pennsylvania  Directors  will  not  appreciate  this  compliment 
to  their  discrimination  and  insult  to  their  integrity,  as  we  brand  it,  in  their  behalf.  Since 
the  article  of  the  Cincinnati  Concern  was  written,  our  Furniture  has  been  adopted  by 
hundreds  of  Boards  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  among  them  of  the  following 
places.  Those  with  stars  attached  have  had  our  Furniture  previously  in  use 
and  we  could  print  testimonials  from  each  of  belief  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
'*  Gothic"  Desk  in  every  way,  were  it  necessary.  To  each  and  all  of  these  gentlemen  we 
extend  our  sympathy,  that  they  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  in  a  position  by 
which  they  are  the  recipients  of  such  wholesale  and  scurrilous  imputations.    They  however,  i 


Sl^^ 


'^^^<f^^^- 


■''^l^^^^^r' 


J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  Qeneral  School  Furnishers,  Fhiladelphieu 


in  all  probability  will  outlive  the  attack,  and  again  order  "  Gothic  "  Desks  when  in  want 
of  Furniture. 


*Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Nazareth,     Pa. 

Tower  City,   Pa. 

♦Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Scranton, 

ti 

Gilberton,         *' 

♦Spring  City,     " 

Glassboro,     " 

*Muncy, 

(i 

Womelsdorf,     *' 

*Birdsboro,         " 

Hagerstnwn,  Md. 

*Chester, 

t< 

Weatherly,        ** 

Newport,          ** 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

*Latrobe, 

ti 

Lehighton,        ** 

Darby, 

Ayer,             " 

*Norristown, 

i( 

Mansfield,         ** 

*Millville,      N.  J. 

Auburn,  Me. 

As  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Long,  of  Duncannon,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  is  the  local  agent  of  the  so-called  "  Excelsior"  Desk,  and  recently  visited 
Centre  Township,  Dauphin  County,  twice  in  one  week  in  their  interest.  No  doubt  he  is 
"persuaded,"  as  he  says,  their  Furniture  is  stronger  than  the  "Gothic." 

As  the  rest  of  the  article  to  which  we  are  replying  professes  to  deal  with  facts,  we  ask 
your  attention  to  the  following — it  being  remembered  that  a  positive  statement  is  made  by 
this  Cincinnati  Concern,  that  all  the  Rear  Seats  for  Ten  Rows  of  Desks  in  one  room  in  the 
North-West  Grammar  School  of  Philadelphia  (comprising  twenty  pieces  of  castings) 
having  been  broken,  &c.,  &c.  To  this  wilful  and  unnecessary  miostatement  we  present  the 
statements  of  those  in  authority. 

[From  tike  «  Principal"  of  tbe  JBortb-lVett  Grammar  Sobool  of  PltlladelplLla.] 

On  perii»inj!  the  Au^iisit  number  of  the  Penn«ylvanm  School  Jonrnal,  I  wn«  unrpHsed  and  pained 
to  see  in  the  adv«*rti?>«'ment  of  a  certain  tirm  engaged  in  selling  School  Furnituri*,  an  alliision  lo  tlie 
Principal  of  the  North- West  Boys  Gininmer  School.  Tlie  statement  therein  made  ii*  false  and  without 
foundation;  First,  there  were  only  twenty-lour  of  the  "(jothic'' Det-Us  placed  in  my  room,  «ix  and 
not  ten  in  a  row,  and  in  relerence  to  tlie  Ca.^'tinjj;.**  breaking  ^"likc  pipe  stems,''  1  liave  only  to  pay  that 
the  portion  of  the  building  in  which  ihe^e  deska  were  placed,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  City,  the 
floor  btinff  nlniost  worn  through^  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  securely  .'asten  avp  desk  ;  the  school  had 
previously  been  furnished  witii  another  make  of  Desk,  and  quite  a  number  of  these  liad  been  broken 
from  tlie  same  cau!>e,  viz:  the  inability  lo  securely  fasten  tiiem,  owing  to  the  age  and  unevenness  of 
thefloor.  Instead  of  all  tlie  back  castings  having  been  t)rokenf  there  were  but  Uco,  and  had  not  the 
timber  in  the  floor  become  decayed  and  worn  from  some  forty  years  of  constant  use,  1  am  satisfied 
this  triflmg  accident  would  not  have  happened.  I  am  and  have  always  been  perfectly  sati.^fied  with 
the  *^ Gothic**  Desk,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  can  unheiitating/y  reeummeyid 
them  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupil.  In  conclusion.  I  will  only 
add  that  tiie  firm  alluded  to  knve  taken  an  unwarrantable  libtrly  in  citing  me  without  my  linowledge 
andpenniMioD.  E8i8n«<if]  H.   B.  WHITTINGIDN, 

Principal  North- West  Boys  Grammar  School. 

[From  tl&e  Boaril  of  Directors  of  lite  Tcatb  Section  Pblladelpbla  Pnbllo   Scl&oole*] 


Tbntu  School  Section  pHiLADXLPniA.  August  Ist,  1874. 
ME.SSRS.  J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 

Gerts:— Our  attention  having  been  called  to  an  advertisement  respectlnu  our  School 
the  Sorth-Wtst  Qrnmraar  SchooiviQ  wish  to  state  that  the  "Gothic"  Desks  placed  in 


Furniture  io 
our  School- 


both  in  the  PrincipHr.**  a:  d  Assiptants'  Rooms  have  and  are  giving  good  satislnction.  On  inqniry  we 
find  Two  R^ar  Seats  liave  been  broken  in  liie  Principftl*»  Uoo»ii  siti'ie  the  Desks  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion, one  from  the  aoevenfkess  of  tlte  ftoors^  cau:<ed  by  overfortff  years  o/weor,  preventing  the  proper 
aUachment  nl  theeastings  tn  the  floor,  except  in  a  strained  position,  and  the  other,  from  the  same 
can^e,  with  the  addition  of  violence  on  the  purtof  a  lad,  an  assistant  to  the  Janitor  and  not  a  pupil  of 
the  School.  There  are  no  ten  rotes  of  Desks  in  any  Room  in  the  building,  :ind  wo  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce both  this  slatt-ment  as  wfll  as  the  breai<agc  of  ten  Rear  Seats  absohitiltf  and  entirely  false.  Wo 
are  well  satisfied  Tiitli  the  comfort,  durability  and  elegance  of  the  Gottiic  Desk  and  believe  it  to  be 
superior  to  any  we  know.  We  have  ordered  nn  additional  number  to  be  placed  in  the  North- West 
School  Building  during  the  coming  month,  being  fully  ermvinecd  of  their  superioritf/.  We  would 
suggest  that  a  public  visit  during  proper  houri<  would  have  been  more  courteout-  to  the  Section  and 
creditahle  to  the  callers,  and  at  least  given  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  have  ascertained  from  relia- 
ble sources  the  correctness  or  falsity  of  ilieir  statements, 

[Signed,]  F.  C.  GARRIGUES,  President  Tenth  School  Section. 

JNO.  F.  POLE,         Secretary  do.  do. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  "  Gothic  "  Desks  in  the  Philadelphia  Schools,  where  in  use 
the  longest  we  present  the  following : 

[From  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tbe  TlLirteentli  Section  Philadelpbla  Pnmie  ScbooU.] 

Thirtkbrtr  School  Sectiow,  Pbiladeiphia,  August  Ist,  1874. 
The  Gothic  Desks  placed  in  the  Schools  of  this  Section,  over  four  years  since,  by  J.  A.  Bancroft  A 
Co.,  cere  as  firni  to-dav  as  when  first  introduced,  and  are  in  the  best  of  order,  as  also  are  those  intro- 
duced each  year  since.     We  are  now  having  several  additional  divisions  furnished  by  thenif  and  are  well 
pleased  with  the  Desks  and  work  of  the  firm. 

[Signed,]  SAM'L  ALLEN,  President  Thirteenth  Section. 


no 


J.  A.  Bancroft  ft  Co.,  General  Sdiool  FnniiBhers,  Fliiladelplda. 


Also  the  following  from  the  Committbe  on  Property  of  the  Philadelphia  Pablic  Schoob 
who  have  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  School  Buildings  and  Fomitore : 

[From  the  Committee  on  Property  ot  tl&e  PlUladelplila  Board  at  KdncatloB.] 

Phxl41>elphia,  Auennt  4th,  1874. 
The  "  Gothic  **  Desk  wab  unanimou$ty  selected  June  11th,  1874,  for  exelunve  use  in  all  the  f»ew  PiMk 
Schools  for  1874,  and  has  since  its  first  introduction,  four  Tears  sincp,  given  entire  satisfantioQ. 
[Signed,]  JA8.  MILLI6AN,  Jr.,  Chairman  Commiuee  on  Property. 

The  following  from  the  Committee  on  High  School  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Edacation 
will  show  the  result  of  a  years  trial  of  the  **  Excelsior  "  (so-called)  Desk — said  Desk  haTinj 
been  introduced  as  an  experiment  in  1873,  which  fact  has  and  is  still  widely  advertised  by 
this  Cincinnati  concern,  notwithstanding  the  more  recent  fact  of  its  being  superseded  by  the 
'*  Gothic,"  as  follows : 

[From  U&e  Committee  on  Higb  Sebool  ot  Phlladelplila  Board  ot  BSducatlon.] 

PmiAOKLPBiiL.  July  Slst,  ]g74. 
Thn  "  Gothic  "  Trinnnph  Deslc  was  ordered  by  the  Ck>mmittoe  on  HiRh  School,  April  13th.  1874.  for 
the  use  of  Professor  Holt's  Class  Room,  in  preference  to  nnjf  other  atyU  of  Desics  now  in  nse  ia  loid 
Building, 

[Signed,]  JAMES  FREEBORN,  Chairman  of  Committde. 

Relative  to  the  statement  of  the  introduction  of  500  ^*  Excelsior"  (so-called)  Desks  in  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Grammar  School  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  but  to  state  that  actual  count 
shows  exactly  354!  !I  It  also  shows  254  "  Gothic  "  Desks  in  the  same  building,  which 
have  the  full  commendation  of  all  Examiners  for  beauty,  compactness  and  durable  appear- 
ance in  marked  contrast  with  the  "  Excelsior  "  (so-called)  Desks.  We  gladly  invite  every 
person  interested  in  School  Furniture  to  make  personal  comparison,  by  visiting  this  baild- 
{  ing.  These  Desks  were  introduced  in  it  early  in  1874 — examined  by  various  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  its  Committees,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  the  contract  for  far- 
ther supply  for  all  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  wa^  exclusively  awarded  the 
*'  Gothic  "  Desk  in  preference  to  ail  others. 

Regarding  the  statement  of  the  adoption  of  the  "  Excelsior"  (so-called)  Desk  into  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  in  preference  to  the  "  Gothic,"  a  month  or  more  since,  we  desire  to  state,  as  this 
goes  to  press,  that  our  "  Gothic "  Triumph  Desk  has  just  been  unanimoudy  adopted 
for  their  High  School.  Each  and  all  of  the  Committee  stating  they  were  satisfied  the 
*'  Gothic  "  was  "  thr  Best."  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  fact,  were  it  not  that  in  the 
attack  on  us,  of  this  Cincinnati  concern,  a  month  since,  they  referred  to  Chester  as  "nnaiii- 
mously  adopting  "  the  "  Excelsior  "  (so-called)  Desk—"  on  account  of  its  superior  strength." 
This  is  in  entire  keeping  with  their  article  and  with  the  situation  throughout  Pennsylvaoia 
to-day.  We  presume  this  Chester  Committee  will  hereafter  be  known  as  a  V  Ring,"  and  the 
adoption  of  the  "  Gothic  "  Desk  as  a  dishonorable  transaction. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  carefully  replied  to  every  statement  in  the  article  referred  to, 
and  feel  confident  that  we  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  fair-minded  persons  its 
falsity  in  parts  and  as  a  whole.  As  this  Cincinnati  concern  openly  advertises  "  Phikdel- 
phia  as  being  the  battle  ground  between  Eastern  and  Western  Manufacturers,"  it  is  proh- 
ably  well,  that  our  people  understand  the  manner  in  which  their  warfare  is  conducted.  We 
regret  that  we  have  been  forced  to  this  course  of  exposure,  but  in  the  interests  of  "  honor- 
able dealings  "  we  could  not  be  silent.  Very  respectfully, 

t7.  A.  BANCBOFT  ^  CO.,  School  Furnishers,  PhUadeiphia, 

N.  B. — Since  above  was  written  we  hare  the  pleasure  of  informing  onr  Pennsylvania  School 
Friends  that  Camden  N.  J .,  have  adopted  the  ever  popular  **  Gothic  "  Desk  for  their  new  tind 
large  Public  School  Building  just  finished.  The  ''Excelsior"  (so-called)  Desk  was  presented 
and  its  claims  pressed  by  parties  not  in  the  School  Furnishing  btisinese.  The  Cincinnati  oon- 
eem  probably  having  lost  faith  in  their  own  article,  but  to  no  avail,  merit  again  being  the 
standard. 

East  Coventry  District,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  who  have  had  the  "Excelsior"  (so-called) 
Desk  in  use  for  some  time  have  at  this  writing  adopted  the  "  Gothic  "  Desk  as  the  besL 
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Full^taorthr  lADrnnl.— Alim: 
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■lOTtm^nl  in  this  Stale,  Otlil  voluma^  or  odd  numbert  needcr 
10  cDDiplete  K(s,  c^nnol  b«  lupplied,  as  only  full  leu  have  beei 
Rwnrd.     Scu    uubmind,   11   volumes,   fuy      Bound  Id    Hal 

"Th'«   BSfit   l»»ll«r"i»  Warlli."— A  Teachtr  sayi 

"  The  Lancasier  Molises  arc  Iht  bal  dollar'i  worth  thai  car 
be  put  into  the  Ichool-nKHn,  and  one  thai  taau  Longer,  and  cat 
be  made  tn  reach  fenher  in  Eti  jiiAuence  than  any  other." 

. Jnt«Nd«Bt UTS :       I  havespoket 
luaHy  aboiil  aubfcfihine  lor  The  Joui 


VKL,  and  also  urged  ii  befbre  tlKteachers^  insi 
ofour  leachen  iKould  be  a  nibtcnbcr.    It  ii 


equally  true  that  unlcu  they 
t>vemenl,  their  Irackiiag  vdil 


emirsK  *eirr  that  they  will  be  obligBd 


Tli«  Vlrdnla  KdaentlonnI  Jonmal  tor  April 
iBT4,uyi :    '■  Th»  Phi««vlvahia  School  JoiiKNAt.  now  in 

f^i£lS^tS'i,",E"Sf^;fZ^^*"™'"'^^"" 

being  practical  ai  well  a*  theoretical,  he  makes  a  ma«liine 
which,  for  fidlnen,  variety  and  loundness.  has  been  deSdedlw 


nd  all  rWcndi  of  popular  education.  Ewtv  teacher 
in  inleresi  in  hij  wwk,  and  in  bet,  all  who  feel  an  in- 
ic  future  welfare  andprospenty  of  our  noble  Cummon- 
ould  be  careful  and  regular  readers  of  Ihis,  one  of  the 
Itional  Journals  in  the  country— £'jcAa«»r 

Namea    Plainly  .-Will  all  pe^os  orderiw 
'^Jio  7*r  7™™./.  pliase  make  -^ —■•.°""'' 


tfll/o"  ihe  wori'iricf 


igible  h 


give  Tn  all 
■ealJy  in  sec, 
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X  Year.— Subscription  to  T%t  yatmtat 
I  quarter  desired,  that  is,  with  the  July, 
T  April  number.    SubictipIioDS  leceived 
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An    Csebance 

WBN*!.:     ■■The   Ai 
mal  monthly  is  on 


ftsed 


school-Rxiin  at  the  textbook,  and  we  think  eve 
would  keep  hinuelf  inibnned  on  the  progreu 
education  in  our  great  country,  and  on  the  views 
of  our  bat  educatois,  should   be  a  subscrib 


n  the 


anf*careful 

8«lMK!iip(ian.~Our  tenni  of  subscriHion  ire  (i.so  per 
year.  To  Teachers  and  others  ordering  lubacripiion  ihiough 
their  Superintendenis.or  subscribing  ai  their  County  Institutes, 
orin  ten  or  more^E.i^per  copy^  We  ihall  he  gntelul  if 
SuperinteiHlenH,   Teachen.  or    Direnon    who    think    thii 

Thlrly-av*  HaiMlnil  Meteor  the  LatKailer  School 
Mottoes  have  diui  br  been  printEd.  They  have  been  lenl 
br  ind  wide,  litKn  New  England  to  Califomia.  and  fcum 
Uinnesou  to  Texas.  There  Is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  to 
Inw-priced  that  teachers   think  equally  lalislactory.    Price, 


c  it  mainly  to  secure  the  School  Song  or  School  Hymn  which 

oniainseach  month.    Theygd  thisandmott.     TkiPninsyl' 

•fA&AiWjDKrM/istheonTyniagaiineof  ilscla»,  Ihal  we 

linow  of,  which  makes  ihii  popular  feature  of  Vocal  Music  aU 

Ihs  while  prominent.  The  Music  Page  will  be  continued  dirough 

die  Tw,:niy-lhird  Volume.    We  have  each  piece  eei  especi^y 

No  Msre  Ba«b  NunlM^n.— All  subscriptions  must 
now  begin  with  the  July  number,  18;.,  as  we  are  no  longer 
able  10  supply  back  numoen  beyond  that  date,  eacepi  in  caie 

Four  TlmfW  >  V«ar.— Subscriptions  begin  quarterly 
with  Issuo  (or  January,  April,  Julv,  or  Oaober,  ai  may  be 

'''H*naitMoi»y,  in  amounH  of  ThiM  Dollars  or  over,  by 
check,  moDey-order,  or  registered  letter-  The  lee  in  the  latter 
caie,  IB  cents)  may  be  deducted  fium  amount  to  be  remitted. 
Allposimasters  are  requlTed  10  register  letters  when  desired. 


*- 


PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL   JOUR  N A  I.. 


Music-Page  Supplement. 


7ot|  Sdistiilbution  at  Institutes. 


LANCASTER,  OCTOBER,  1874. 


*- 


THE  beautiful  English  hymn,  Angelic  Songs  An 
Swelling,  which  is  round  in  thi«  issue,  is  but  littli 
known  in  the  schools.  It  has  been  sung  to  seven 
(unes,  but  the  music  here  given  is,  beyond  compari 
son,  the  best  that  has  been  wrillen  for  it.  Nicna,  i 
grand  choial  from  over  the  sea;  Sweet  Hour  of 
Prayer,  easy  (o  learn,  not  new  but  good ;  and  the 
best  arrangement  of  The  Sweet  By-and-By  that  has 
yet  been  published,  will  also  be  found  here.  Tht 
who  have  laugh!  their  pupils  the  stirring  Welcome 
Morning,  will  find  a  version  of  The  Sabre  Song 
adapted  to  thesame  music.  The  Watch  on  the  Rhi 
a  song  of  Ihe  Fatherland,  takes  well  and  wears  w 
Thoughts  of  Home  is  a  very  beautiful  chant.  The 
Fairy  Boy  is  a  favorite  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, as  well  asin  Ireland.  The  Shepherd  of  the  Val- 
ley always  makes  a  good  report  oF  itself  and  is  de- 
servedly popular.  The  liberty  is  taken  of  restoring 
to  Home,  Sweet  Home,  what  we  have  rca-son  to  be- 
lieve one  of  Ihe  original  verses  of  that  time-honored 
melody.  For  the  little  folks  we  insert  the  favorites. 
Baby-bye,  Here's  a  Fly,  and  Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas, 
both  of  which  will  be  new  to  very  many  teachers. 
Besides  the  selections  set  to  music,  Ihe  words  of 
twenty  or  more  standard  favorites  are  also  given. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  Supplement  which 
we  hand  out  gratuitously  to  the  teacher  this  year,  fully 
equal  in  merit  Co  many  publications  that  range  in 
price  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  copy. 

One  Eondrol  Thnuftnd. — The  number  se 


Pennsylvania  h.ive— as  a  result  of  the  issue  of  our  It 
Music  Page  Supplement— both  learned  and  enjoyed  the 
school  songs  andschoothymnsthat  appeared  monthly 
in  The  JotJRNALduring  the  previous  year.  We  are  glad 
to  think  thai  a  result  so  gratifying  is  not  only  possible 
hut    proliablc.       1^    us    have    singing    in    schools 

everywhere!  

Pre-pBTmcBt  of  Poufge. 
Add  Postage  to  Subscription. — Congress  has 
done  wisely  in  ordering  pre-paymenl  of  postage. 
The  law  goes  into  effect  on  New  Year  Day,  187S- 
We  congratulate  our  readers  on  no  more  quarterly 
calls  for  postage  after  that  date-  It  add^^  to  Tki 
yournal,  however,  a  heavy  item  of  additional  ex- 
pense, amounting  to  upwards  of  six  hundrid  dollars 
per  year.  Our  regular  subscription  price  will  re- 
w,  but,  to  meet  this  increased  item   of 


outlay  we  must  advance  somewhat  ourclubbingr 
To  clubs  of  Five  Subscribers  we  shall  beta 
furnish  Tkt  youraat  for  $3,00,  instead  of 
former  rate  of  (6.25.  The  subscription  nu 
County  Institutes  will  be  |r.j5,  which  is  mercli 
addition  of  10  cents  for  postage  to  the  old  mi 
ft.2J.  The  postage  has  heretofore  been  11  ce 
paid  by  (he  subtcriber  at  his  end  of  the  tine, 
will  now  pay  ten  cents  al  tht  same  timi  tiii 
subserif'liBn.  and  we  jirepay  all  postage  al  the  ri( 
of  publication  in  Lanc-ist'er.  Thib  simplifie 
matter,  and  wilt  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  pv 
concerned.  The  postage  is  but  a  trilling  item  to 
subscriber,  but  in  the  aggregate  a  very  irapon 
matter  to  the  publisher.  All  subscriptioas  da 
from  January,  187S,  wilt  therefore  be  taken  ■: 
stitutes,  or  by  Superintendents,  at  the  new  mc 
(I.JS— that  is,  (1.35  for  7 ke  Journal tai.  \a a 
for  postage;  but  subscriptions  cUtingfrom  Jnh-.i! 
or  October,  1874,  at  the  old  rate  of  f  1.25. 

T«»elien'  Httlsnftl  Snreau  supplies  High  Scin 

Seminaries,  Normal  Schools  and  Collies  aiili 
perienced  teachers  qualified  for  any  depaitinnit. 
charge  to  school  officers  for  assistance  id  inm 
teachers.  Well  qualified  teachers  wanting  poati 
for  next  session,  should  send  st  once  In  1 
"Teachers'  Application  Blank."  Address  Teidx 
National  Bureau,  Harriaburg  Pa. 

ISTS.-^applement  N«.  S.  (hat  iuued  fai  (<■ 

Swinging  'n»lh  ihc  Old  Apple  Trc^,  Tlie  l^tansl  Sf*.  II 
Swctl  S.oiy  of  Old,  Columbia  lh»  G«n  of  ihe  Ocoi,  IM 
Charlie,  W^al  1  l^ve  ind  Kite,  loho  Bttivti:  Unie  B^ 
theTr«.l'ndoMyDiity,J«el<,>nd  ihe  Chraum  Cm 
1S74.— SnpplpmeBl  Ma.  S  conuins  faumn  « 

Shepherd   of  itie   Villcy,  AnEclic    Scngi   are  Saelliic .  IM 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  Cod  Almlihiy  -  Tht^aldi  on  ibe  Kki 
Baby-Bye,  HeR'l  a  Fly;  [ally  old  St.  Nkha|a ,  S«ei  Bi 
:l  Home^  Ttic  Fmir 


■by- Bye,  Hen 
'I^V^:    Hon 


Vnwnth 


[IE  KiAnii :   L 
lire  Swe;  Safe  V 


byLeaf^ 


The  ^lulc  found  In  each  of  Ihis 


irniiK;  ColuiMij.  —  ~_ 
al  I  Love  jnd  Hiu,  J4 

iHBus,  if  bouchl  vpbiidf 


Mp.  1.  H.  CriH 


ertpg  or  tending  iheai  ii  viD  k 
•nn  with  miuit:  in  dil  Sme 
P.  McCaskiv.  Liacatin,  Pi 


The  I.aNCMIl«rMo(tOM.— MiuR.Maple.1 

M""fo1^™^>^E'«J*'  '*"'  Thli'°a.^°2ASB<'i 
rho  will  warn  Ihem."    S^H.  Trdier,ShippeiBbur(J 

'eJtKon.  Delaware  CO.,  Sept.  i^tli  :     'M  wLthtoiukei., 
>oin  as  aiiraciive  as  pomble.  and  lKnc6i  ny  pupils  dhiSf 
s  well  as  inlelJectiially."     M.    H,    Tucker,  Cbsieroi--   '\ 

ong,  Lehigh  co.,  Sepl.  i«lh  :    ■'  1  long  lo  see  mi  «b 
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Fall  Sets  of  the  Jonrnal. — AKmited  number  of  full 
SBTS  can  be  supplied,  ix>und  or  unbound,  to  parties  desiring 
them.  They  contain  the  entire  history  of  the  Common  School 
Oiovement  in  this  State.  Odd  volumes,  or  odd  numbers  needed 
to  complete  sets,  cannot  be  supplied,  as  only  full  sets  have  been 
reserved.  Sets  unbound,  2,2  volumes,  ^3.  Bound  in  Half 
Turkey,  I36. 

«*  The  BeHt  Dollar*^  Worth/*— A  Teacher  says : 
"  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  are  the  best  dollar's  worth  that  can 
be  put  into  the  school-room,  and  one  that  lasts  longer,  and  can 
be  made  to  reach  fiirther  in  its  influence  than  any  other." 

A  Connty  Superintendent  sa^s  :  ''^I  have  spoken 
to  every  teacher  individually  about  subscribing  for  The  Joi;r- 
MAL,  and  also  urged  it  before  the  teachers'  institute.  Everyone 
of  ottr  teachers  should  be  a  subscriber.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
them  are  poor,  and  that  it  requires  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  their 
salaries  to  make  a  living,  but  it  i.s  equally  true  that  unless  they 
make  use  of  these  means  of  improvement,  their  teaching  •will 
39CH  be  so  Poor  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  other 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood." 

Examination  <|neHtion». — These  are  popular  with 
teachers  who  use  them  at  the  District  Institute  and  in  their 
more  advanced  classes.  They  are  in  all  ca.ses  lists  of  questions 
that  have  been  used  in  examination  by  school  officials  of  various 
grades.  These  will  be  continued,  as  we  believe  them  to  be  sug- 
gKUve  and  useful  in  encouraging  "  original  research." 

)* — Add  10  cts.  for  postage  on  The  youmal. 


The  Tiririnia  Educational  Journal  tor  April, 
1874,  says  :  "Thb  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  now  in 
its  twenty-second  volume,  has  a  size  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
State  it  represents.^  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superin- 
tendent ana  editor,  is  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  country. 
Combining  conservatism  with  the  spirit  of  advancement,  and 
being  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  he  makes  a  magazine 
which,  for  fullness,  variety  and  soundness,  has  been  decidedly 
our  favorite." 

The  Ija«t  BTumber  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
contains  matter  rich,  varied  and  valuable,  for  teachers,  directors, 
parents,  and  all  friends  of  popular  education.  Every  teacher 
who  feels  an  interest  in  his  work,  and  in  fact,  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  future  wel&re  and  prosperity  of  our  noble  Common- 
wealth, should  be  careful  and  regular  readers  of  this,  one  of  the 
best  Educational  Journals  in  the  country. — Exchange 

Write  Name*  Plainly.— will  all  persons  ordering 
subscriptions  to  The  yonmal,  please  make  the  capital  letters 
so  olain  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  them,  ana  write  the 
body  of  the  word  in  legible  hand?  Also,  give  in  all  cases  the 
poet-office  and  county.  This  will  aid  greatly  in  securing  ac- 
curacy in  our  mailing  list. 

Four  TimeM  a  Year.— NSubscription  to  The  youmal 

may  begin  with  any  quarter  desired,  that  is,  with  the  July. 

October,  January  or  April  number.    Subscriptions  received 

during  any  quarter  begin  with  the  quarter^^  unless  ordered 

I  to  date  from  some  other  quarter,  either  preceding  or  following. 


CALSITSAS  FOB  SCSOOL  SBSSZOIT. 
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An  Exchangee  says  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal:  "The  Augu.st  number  of  this  excellent  educa- 
tional monthly  i.s  on  our  table  filled,  as  usual,  with  the  choicest 
educational  matter.  \\s  editors  spare  no  pains  in  making  The 
JointNAL  first-class.  We  coasiderit  as  much  a  necessity  in  the 
school-room  as  the  text-book,  and  we  think  every  teacher  who 
would  keep  himself  informed  on  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
education  in  our  great  country,  and  on  the  views  and  su^estions 
of  our  best  educators,  should  be  a  subscriber  and  careful 
reader  of  it." 

filabli«rtption. — Our  terms  of  subscription  are  ^1.50  per 
year.  To  Teachers  and  others  ordering  subscription  through 
their  Superintendents,  or  subscribing  at  their  County  Institutes, 
or  in  ten  or  more.  $1.35  per  copy.  We  shall  be  grateful  if 
Superintendents,  Teacners,  or  I>ireciors  who  think  this 
magazine  worthy  of  the  profession,  will  interest  themselves  in 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  in  their  localities. 

Thtrty-flve  Unndred  Neto  of  the  Lancaster  School 
Mottoes  have  thus  far  been  printed.  They  have  been  sent 
far  and  wide,  from  New  England  to  California,  and  from 
Minnesota  to*  Texas.  There  is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  so 
low-priced  that  teachers  think  equally  satisfactory.  Price, 
by  mail,  |i.io.     Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I 


Xi^USic  FagfO. — Hundred  ot  subscribers  to  The  Journal 
take  it  mainly  to  secure  the  School  Song  or  School  H  vmn  which 
it  contains  each  month.  They  get  this  and  more.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  class,  that  we 
know  of,  which  makes  this  popular  feature  of  Vocal  Music  all 
the  while  prominent.  The  Music  Page  will  be  continued  through 
the  Twenty-third  Volume.  We  have  each  piece  set  especially 
for  it. 

No  More  Bf«ck  IVamboj^.— All  subscriptions  must 
now  begin  with  the  July  number,  187^1,  as  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  supply  back  numbers  beyond  that  date,  except  in  case 
of  subscribers  who  may  desire  a  missing  number  to  complete 
a  volume. 

Fonr  Ttniefl  a  Year.— Subscriptions  begin  quarterly 
with  issues  for  January,  April,  July,  or  October,  as  may  be 
ordered.  When  no  time  is  namea,  they  begin  with  the  current 
quarter  in  which  received. 

I^esdit  lAOTCX&yt  >"  amounts  of  Three  Dollars  or  over,  by 
check,  money-order,  or  registered  letter.  The  fee  in  the  latter 
case,  (8  cents)  may  be  deducted  from  amount  to  be  remitted. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  when  desired. 

PcMitaife. — Add  ten  cents  for  postage  to  your  subscription. 
The  new  law  makes  prepayment  necessary. 
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moMv-orden  the  tala  are  jliv  ana  on  sumi  not 
(ID :  ffom  (lo  to  $20,  ten  «nu ;  lor  (» 10  too,  <i(t«!i 


Ov  Tint  Hundred  Yean. 

The  Life  of  the  Republic  Illustrated. 

BT  C  EDWAKB8  LESTER. 

Awtfeor  »t  "OJrtFj  and  Shame  of  EncISBd,*' 

"Th«  llkpoleoN  nyaiutty,"  *>  I.lf«  •■<■ 


be  w  iht  worid  01 


uil-boak  for  UK  In  our  ichoolt  and  collt™  will  conbiiK  Hi*. 
Utt,  Geoerapby.  Political  EcDnninv,uiaft  Courfcof  RebtLu, 
■11  bound  Id  the  chulti  oFbicirulillc  urntlojn.     Il  wlUr-<— - 


Nlid«ul  Ihemi 


i1«Hi«>Iylt: 

nordul 

by 

Kncmllal 

on-          .         . 

Oiiit  FiUT  Huh 
bnrr  blttoric  ityle,  Bna  win  tx  muca  m  twelve  montniy  pant, 
of  64  or  more  piifn  each,  makiTig,  whcD  cximpjeted,  July  4, 
1I7S,  BQ  elegant  royid  Bvo.  TOlutne,  ot  aboul  Boo  pa|T>.  Beinc 
UdtlUety  ■  vubtcnptlon  book.  It  can  be  bad  oiify  UlnJUgh  our 


d  Etilei  en  tecure  tbli  nliubl 

^, , .  ,. einplL>yment  tbalwlli  Do^inlctfet 

with  dwit  Khool  dulla,  by  ■ddremna,  for  ipecimen  pus  u 
tow,  U.  B.  PUBLlSMINa  COMPANY, 

tj  Uolvenity  Plac*.  New  Vork. 


ETcry  tcuclMr  In 
vorb,  ud  ■  var't  pro6tj 
with  dwit  Khool  dutlci^  ] 


food  Allows, 


:auK  are  ihoroufbly  identified  ud  the  ie^tiinale 
ludEing  by  tbe  closely  packed  page^  of  ThbJoi;ii- 
Tk  l«publlc  schools  it  bclt.K  done  in  l>enn.y]va- 

tllp'^M^.— Mr.  Wat,Dil"jil%n, 


SCHOOL  OF  IjEADIHp  AND  DILATORY. 

lOlB  ABOH  STSBET,  FHILADBLraU. 


Spada]  tenu  made  with  thoa*  ptflpaHdf  to  laach  raadlas. 


of.  and  conclude  t 


rytbem."   "Mt] 

40  bar?  and  deaob  ir 

lord  10  be  witln^t  i 


THE  KING  OF  DAV  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

BY  W.  A.  OGDEH  AHD  J.  H.  LESLIE 

TbP  Braf.  HnndiHimMt  smt    Moil  PntOo. 

Mnalr  Book  Iter  Ihr  nay  S«li»«l*  ErO' 

Wrlllpnt  Rnllrd  Tor  E\rrj  Oeca- 


ml  on  In  Hrhool. 


*'nieo; 


Ir     A    Song   and    Chonn  Ikqer- 

- -1  of  Rounds/ ehcirful 

^de^rtmeni.^    makr 

luUithed. 

TW.  -W.  -WIXX , 

,  Toledn.  Ukn. 
:e,  50  CIS.  per  copy;  (t  00  per  doien  The  Slilt  lal 
up  of  the  book  will  »p«at  for  itAcif.     Specimen  pjfHvsi 


rd^r  uyi  of  Tb  >va 


BUCKEYE    BELL   FOUHDRT. 


^-TT- —        VANDUZEN  A  TIFT. 

102  tni  104  Eaat  Svmmi  StrHl.  CiaM'^ 


luperiur  Belli  of  Cappw 
fistory  Hangian.  fi>rQiu>._ 
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SEND  POR  JLLVSTRATEp  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

IHE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  Uu  Host  Comfortable,  Durable,  and,  in  all  Respects, 


THE  BIST  SCHOOL  DISK 


IN  the:  markbe. 


Durable, 
eomfortable, 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manafactorera  of  this  de* 
servedly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture.  

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Uimsua/ and  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  pur- 
chase till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  atl  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

KICKLSIOB  8CHML  VVRltlTDBC  MiNVTlCTlTBIirfi  OOMPiRT, 

H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt.. 

ioo3  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia, 

I '■ * 
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UVI  BOOKS  FOB  UYB  TBAQUHG." 


Tbi  Mobk&i.  EmrcATiovAi  Sniis. 


nnmTuu  sunuD  umra, 

Brooks's  Normal  Mathematios  have  won 

a  large  nse  East  and  West,  and  a  National  reputa- 
tion, l)eoause  they  have  intrinsic  educational  and 
mathematical  worth.    They  streng^then  with  use. 

"Bvery  hour  discloses  some  new  excellencies/* 
writes  an  able  western  educator. 

They  delight  the  thorough  mathematician,  electri. 
ty  the  ambitious  teaoner  with  new  enthusiasm,  and 
•eoure  rich  results  in  mental  discipline,  and  great 
proficiency  in  the  piinoiples  and  practice  of  Mathe- 
*jiatiCB. 

If  yon  change,  put  in  Brooks's  Normal  Series. 
They  will  give  increasing  and  permanent  satisfac- 
tion. 


Baub's  Normal  Spellers  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  New  Jer* 
sey,  Missouri,  etc.,  and  are  very  popular.  Words  are 
so  classified  that  pronounciation  and  spelling  are 
both  easily  taught.  They  are  a  product  of  modern 
thought  and  Normal  methods.  The  typography  is 
clear  and  artistical^  beautiful.  They  are  in  merit 
and  appeai'anoe  all  mat  can  be  desired. 


Fewsmlth's   English  Grammars  are  in 

use  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Brie, 
etc.,  State  of  liaryland,  largely  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  etc.  They  are  emphatically  clasH-bor)lc8. 
Beginning  with  an  Oral  and  Object  courHe,  they  fur. 
nlsh  throughout  abundant  examples  for  text  Illus- 
tration, and  collections  of  choice  and  apt  sentences 
and  constructive  exercises  for  the  mastery  and  re- 
view of  each  topic— all  that  the  most  needy  teacher 
can  want. 


Pelton'S  Outline  Maps  have  long  been  re- 
cognized as  an  essential  in  teaching  Geography. 
Hardly  a  prominent  city  in  the  Union  that  does  not 
use  them.  They  are  the  best  and  cheapest  school 
maps  made. 


'Books  sent  /or  examination  pott-paid  {excepting 
those  with  "  ♦  ")  and  /or  introduction  ai  two-thirds  oj 
the  above  prices. 


Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Uathematln. 

By  Siward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Prln.  State  2Fonw«irft*eoL 
Hormal  Primary  AritliBietlc 


Normal  Elementary  Arlttametie, 
IVormal  New  Mental  Aritlimetle 

Normal  Writtnn  Aritlimetle < 

Normal  Klementarjr  Alfrebra 
Normal  Ctoometry  «  Tnjpoi 


M 


j:*^©* 


Baub's  Normal  Spellers. 

By  A.  y.  Baub,  A.  3£.,  SupL  Sohools,  LodtUm&Lfe. 

Banb*a  Primary  Speller 
Banb*a  Normal  Speller 


•■■■*•  •••••••••■••e* 


Fewsmith's  English  Oramfflar& 


By  Wm.  I^ewtmUh^A,  J£.tand 

Fewamitli'a  Elementary  Ora 
Fewsmlth's  English  O 


JKHoar  A.8tngsr. 


-oo>iO>o^ 


*  Felton's  Celebrated  Outline  Mq^ 

Phy  sleal  and  Polltleal,  large,  per  set,  StB^ 


-•-o&O?©^ 


Petersonis  Familiar  Science,  13mio....». . ^00 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  18mo ».««.  A 

Bouvier's  Familiar  Astronomy,  full.... m 

Bouvier's  Familiar  Astronomy,  abridged %Si 

tShcppard's  1st  book  of  the  U.  8.  Constitntion  .3 
Sheppard's  <id  book  of  the  U.  8.  Censtitntion.  LV 

Uoberts'  United  States  History «-..-.-  .71 

Hillsifle's  Geology ^ «„ -.  M 

Jarvis's  Chiming  Bells,  fbr  Schools ...45  and  JO 

*Fairbanks*s  Book-keeping,  large....„........^.  4jI 


Correspondence  is  invited  from  districts  in  and  out  of  Pennsylvania,  contemplating  a 
change,  and  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  requested  to  examine  the  Normal  Series 
before  introducing  other  books.     Address 


Or,  WILLIAM  S   SCHOPIBLD, 

Supt.  of  Introduction. 


SOWER,  PdTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

530  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


^ 


-V.   '  >.    -     .  I— 


ranif  lin  ia  ^ 


f 


iii^ihwla^ 


♦-*■ 


UNEXAMPLED  SUCCESS ! 


— •" 


The  Speneerian  Copy-Books  have  been  Adopted  for  Exelusive-Use  within  the  past  six  weeks  in 


HARRISBURG, 
WILLIAMSPORT, 
SUNBURT, 
SHAMOKIN, 
MARIETTA, 
LITIZ, 
SHENANDOAH, 
ORRSTOWN, 


LANCASTER, 
BETHLEHEM, 
TOW  AN  DA. 
.  LEWISBURG, 
MINERSVILLE, 
MILTON, 
TIOGA  BOROUGH, 
PEQUEA  TOWNSHIP. 


What  some  of  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania  say  about  the  STANDARD  : 


Front  the  Teachers  of  Philadelphia. 

We  consider  the  "  Speneerian  S)rstem  of  Penman- 
ship" as  pre-eminently  superior  to  any  other. 

From  the  Teachers  of  Reading ,  Pa, 

We  use  the  Speneerian  System  of  Penmanship, 
and  consider  it  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  in 
use,  being  simpler^  more  easily  taught^  and  more 
satisfactory  in  its  results. 


From  the  Teachers  of  Harrishurg, 

We  have  studied  the  workings  of  the  Speneerian 
by  the  side  of  every  other  system,  and  are  convinced 
that  it  is  the  only  one  that  produces  first-class 
penmen. 

From  the  Teachers  of  Williamsport . 

W^e  regard  the  Speneerian  superior  to  any  other 
system. 


'  ♦  ■ 


FISCEBIAir 


QiPES  ABS IHABTS. 


NEW  REVISED  EDITION. 

I.  SHORTER  COURSE ili.ao  per  dozen. 

11.  TRACING  BOOKS •. 1.80 

III.  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES 1.80 

IV.  EXERCISE  SERIES 1.80 

V.  BUSINESS  SERIES x.8o         " 

-yi    LAUIES'  SERIES  .  1  80  '* 

VIl".  SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF 'wRmNG.''^4 

19  by  34  inches Price  5.00 

J|»»OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  American  Educational  Skries  of  School  and  College  Tbxt- 
BooKS,  and  The  Educational  Reporter  for  May  ;i  handsome  publication  full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any 
address. 

/F/50i^,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO,, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  ITork. 

C.   L.    KING,    General  Agent,   and  WM.   RIDDLE,    Assistant  Agent   for  Pennsylvania. 
Either  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  Publishers. 


f(— 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


|b  Improofd  iomiinatioti  %t\m\  jtsk. 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


It  !■  the  moat  conventent  This  excellent  dedi,  Oa- 

dak:  (t)  There  are  fewer  ob-  (ensivelyusedineiefyWatcn 

ttadci  to  the  broom  and  icrub-  and    Sonth-wciteni    Stite,  B 

bing-brash  than  an<r  other  desk  now    being   intiodiu^d   ius 

presents,    (z)  It  does  not  need   ■  Pennsylvania. 

to  be  fftBtened  to  tha  Soot —  First  premium  iwudedtoil 

the  onlf  desk  in  existence  tbtU  f  at  the  State  Fair  at  Harndvi, 

doM  not      (3)  It  is  perfect  in  '  l86g,    and  at  the   LaatatM 

the  <Me  of  ingiesi  and  epen.  Coantj  Fair,  iMq. 

Uost  ConTeniejit  and  Uost  Durable. 

That  It  ii  tne  stroDgest  and  most  dniable  desk,  time  and  long  ose  have  indisputably  [a^oren.  Wben  pm 
equal  adraotages  of  lumber  md  workmanship,  there  is  no  deilc  with  iron  castings  as  inppoits  that  caa  liMr 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  i«  the  eheapeat  good  desk,  (i)  There  are  no  iiot 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  coat  (3J  It  does  not  become  "rickety"  and  require  to  be  lattecdbr 
new  ones  in  a  few  yean,  as  many  desks  now  in  use  do.  (3)  Its  first  cost  is  less.  It  is  always  made  m  aHs^ 
■nbtfantial  manner,  of  the  best  leasaBed  Cbnj,  Aik  or  Oak,  and  fnrtiished  with  ink  wells  and  corea,  it 
the  following 

PBICES: 

Ho.  1,4610.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $575]  No.  3,3910.  long,  top  14111.  wide,  (5  si 
No.  3,42  in.  long,  top  iSin.wide,    5  50  |  No.  4, 36  In.  long,  top  13  in.  wide,  500 

Desks  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  price*.  Alio  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  nAM 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  orery  claM  of  schooL      Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired. 

rore  the  Rankit  '  "'"  ■'^ "    "^ '- .-.-. -     .    -    _..... 

n  the  market. 


cr^^  No  Castings— No  Sliakmg.^-^ 

Tlie  Rankin  Desk  is  rery  popular  in  Ohio.     Hon.  B.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  ffatiimal  TtadUr,  and  Bx- 
CotrunisMoner  of  Schools,  says  of  it  i 

"  h  li  ■«<,  eluaf,  lUraili  and  cjimainrt,  omUiIm  wMdt  wOl  eoaunmd  H  W  «ll.    A  chnp  ichaol  dak  whlcK  •hall  iMn* 
(ba  luaMuly  and  iBOmTEnlail  dala  amr  finnd  ia  niaT  orgarKhool-hauKi  iriU  prmt  a  sreu  blaiiiiji.      Boanli  tt  iMrillw 
lUTB  no  iDDfCT  may  eicuae  Tor  filllni  OUT  GOUIUrx  IchdoHudHS  with  diuniy.  tUHLnUly  box.4e«kl.^      $1  " 
mri)'  (Toy  Noruiem  and  Wanni  Buta  mi(hi  be  (JTCHi  If  ipaa  pirailltcd.     Thgiigfa  bL 
■jFlnnla,  nuay  thoimndi  mn  almdr  la  dh,  (ItIds  ndn  uUabctioa  whennr  buitxluced. 

1^  twmOM  TUB  aOABD  OB  OORnOL,  Cnn  OB  HAUIUVRa.) 

Ool.Gia.P.  McPuuuiD— Z>Br  jir^WhEa  conpUd^  ths  Khool  biil]dii«  latdr  erccl«)it. 
dt^.  ll  wai  1  mUIEC  of  Euaeit  ian>CiKU<OB  wllb  IB  u  taBil^^i:tlhDuldbgu»d  ia  fumiihilic  c 


ly  of  njta  nibmlnsd  u  ib,  and  GuUjr  clicae  tbc  deilr 
ra  h«ve  DO  bodcalloD  La  nnxstiy  r«comn»Ddlag  i' — 
il  ji  eTcrythiaff  Ttukt  conid  b*  doaixnl.    ttlusfiva  parlsct  uiiiikctic 


iDdiag  in  lupenoHty.     As  u  durihilin,  ia 


WALLACE  DEWITT,  StcrHary.  DANIEL  B.  BOAS, 

la  point  of  ecoooTny,  bodi  u  tooncliul  coat,  and  u  zvgxnk  thaapoca  occupied,  they  have  ooeqiul.  They  combine  ArjWfc 

■HM(n,iwy>rf,convea<ci>celaiweep<D2  and  deulnB  about  them,  and  In  liltlu  and  ia  cliiai  fnia  Ibeni,  losshcr  wlik  wi 

a/TWla(m ai aiKtly  adapu  them  to  th*  nwyiBg daaof  popUa.  C  W.  DEASS,  Fritafl. 

t^  KAmnrACTWlRD  AND  rURmSHXD  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  %^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McPARLAND, 

HARRISBtJRO,  PENNA. 

(rACTORY— REILLY  AND  SECOND  STREETS-C.  R.  SCHAEPPER,  SuperiaundenE.} 
raraitliad,  ■!»,  by  tba  bUtrvl^  Oemnil  Ac»ti,  to  irtun  orden  can  bt  addrwKl :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO.,  DuifaJal 
aod  StBdoaan.  No.  193  Liberty  >tTaet,Plltibui|fa;  STRICKLAND  &  BRO.,  Wholeiale  and  Retail  Dealen  in  ScLid,  Mbc* 
laaaam  aad  BlaaL  Boola,  Slalkmeiy,  etc.  No.  as  Peaa  meet,  Readiof,  Pa. 

IS'For  desks  and  further  information  address  either  of  the  above.  Should  you  order  desk*,  send  il- 
formation  on  the  following  poiivts ;  ist.  Siie  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  room-i  tci  be  furnished,  id.  Hvaiv 
andageof  the  pnpils  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stOTes,«lc 


t 


CLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


:  /.  Retail ;  II,  Supplies  for  first  introduction  and  Sample  Copies  for  Examination  with  a 
view  to  first  introduction.  III  Supplies  for  first  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding 
bocks  in  use. 


Tballieimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.     480  pp.  full  8vo.     12  double- 
page  Maps.     I2.50;  |i.88. 
Tbalheimer's  Ancient  History.    Uniform  with  the  above.    I2.50;  |i.88 
Venable's  Amateur  Actor.     For  Young  People.     Illustrated,     Full  explanations 

and  stage  directions.     I1.50  ;  |i-i3. 
Venable's  School  Stage.     27  Juvenile  Plays.     With  Illustrations.     11.25;  94^* 
DufTett's  French  Method.    Part  I.  and  Part  II.     Each  |i.oo ;  750. ;  500. 
Hallman's   Lectures  on  the    History   of   Pedagogy.      12    Lectures.      Limp 

Cloth.     7SC. 
Hallman's  Kindergarten  Culture.    75c. 
Andrews's  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.     Library  Edition,  full  sheep,  |2.oo   School 

Edition,  I1.50;  ^1.13. 
Gown's  Good  Morals  and   Gentle   Manners.     A  Book. for  Every  School  and 

Every  Family.     I1.25;  94c.' 
Ray's    Surveying  and   Navigation.     By   A.    Schuyler,  M.   A.     8vo.,    sheep. 

^2.25;  I1.69. 
Venable's  U-  S.  History.    For  Common  and  High  Schools.      Illustrated  with  Maps 

and  Engravings.     ^1.25;  94c.;  63c. 
Brow^n's   Physiology   and   Hygiene.      Divided    into   50    Lessons.      Illustrated. 

<i-35;  |ioo;  68c. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar.  A  systematic  treatise  embracing  new  and  valu- 
able features.     1 1. 35;  ^i.oo;  68c. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual.  To  accompany  the  author's  Latin  Grammar. 
I1.15;  87c. ;  58c. 


THE  ECLECTIC  SERIES  ALSO  INCLUDES  : 

McGufTey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,  Spellers  and  Charts. 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics. 
White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

Pinneo's  Grammars  and  Composition. 
Harvey's  English  Grammars. 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies. 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 

White's  Registers  and  Records,  Etc. 

We  will  send  GRATIS  :  Specimen  pages  oi  Eclectic  Geographies^  V enable^ s  History ^  Eclectic  Copy-Books^ 
Leigh* s  Phonetic  Readers  ;  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  other  publications.     Correspondence  invited. 


AV'ILSOlSr,  HIISTKLE  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

'Sos,  137  Walnut  St,  Cincinnati,  28  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

■ ( 

i 


*- 


MIW. MODEL  SCHOOL  DISK 

HADE  BY  THE 


EAST  LEWISBUBG.  PEHHA. 


PATENTED  BY  J .  0.  DiPFEHDERFER.  MARCH  8, 1870,  AND  AUG.  6, 1871 


RBAR  BEAT.  QKAMMAR.  BBCOHDART. 

IN  offeriDg  to  the  Educational  public  our  New  Model  Desk,  we  would  sa^  in  attestation 
of  its  merits  that  we  have  sold  thousands  of  desks  in  five  different  States,  and  that 
they  have  never  failed  in  a  single  instance  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
awarded  the  highest  premiums  overother  exhibitors  at  State  and  County  Mrs,  and  Schod 
Boards  have  never  failed  to  adopt  our  desk  i>ver  all  competitors  on  the  same  tenn& 

The  New  Model  Desk  is  wooded  of  seasoned  lumbei  thoroughly  kiln-dried,  and  hu  mil  gtoe  ^ointt  dcnraU 
— s  solid  carved  back  and  closed  panel  cndi. 

It  hu  heavier  castings  thajianjr  other — the  onljr  elutic  revolving  seat  thit  b  noiielcM  and  cumot^ori 
of  order — an  exlia  pocket  foi  slate  and  atlai,  and  only  air-tight  ink-weU.  We  «)to  make  a  la^e  vme^  «( 
teachers'  desks,  etc.  f 

We  vraiTsiit  all  our  work,  and  foT  style,  *Ue,  comfort,  convenience  and  voikpianship,  we  chaUenge  tie 
world.    We  would  lay  to  School  Boards  ordering  from  us  without  previous  examinatioD,  that  if,  npoo  '~ 
ing  the  furniture,  they  are  not  satisfied  that  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  best  in  the  market,  our  oond 
are  No  &Lle,  we  paying  all  expenses.     We  offer  no  cheap  "  begged"    recommendalions ;  simply  pra 
few  extracts  from  business  letters  from  those  having  desks  in  use. 

From  Frank  Tutdit,  Kaq.,  PrttUmtStHttt  SfrJ.^ 
tuutA,  Pt,:  "Ouc  Board  wul  hi^  Khsol  data  te  ■  Suit 
irearf  (iiiiDgup,  Fleamc  giw  111  pricca,  Ttkcddks  yon  far- 
liihed  Ibrour  jivw  buUdingi  tvo  jcui  ud  arc  lUI  la  i«()  Cor 
liiion,  and  have  (Iven  pcrfoct  HlUbcQaa.    Tbcf  us  BUB- 

Froia  I.  M.  DI0CDdeTfcr,PnKi/>y  mfk  Sciirl,  KuHm. 

'mrf,  H',  ya.:  "  Permit  me  lo  uy  In  tbli  coaBtcdoa,  thu  dm 
MEblccQ  monlht  uie  of  iha  deikl  In  the  jth  Ward  SiAsi^I 
ind  ihcm  to  be  all  rou  dtdm  for  ihem  In  evcrr  paitiaUr.  1i 
:levra  yean'  teaching,  havliis  nlcd  diflemt  patent  daksia^ 
.tylea  ortchool  funuturt,  1  find  youTf  ca  be  ■apcrior." 


N.  B,— TlulBoudhuabouI3,aosafourde>]uiniiie. 

'  From  Rev.  B.  A.  l^clobtch,  Srtrilttiy  Bterii.  Ccfla.y,Lt- 
high  C,  Pa.:  "  The  deiki  are  here,  mai.  put  In  on  Sanirdav, 
On  Tuesday  the  houle  »u  dedlmed.  All  nere  delighted  with 
TOur  deikl.  Quite  a  number  of  Icachcn  iimI  tmngeit  were 
present,  and  all  uy  Ihey  are  the  moit  t:<>mlDrtable  Teahi  Ihey 

YiimYixary'VlWtOD.Prtsidnit  Bsard  ^  Ednsatiim.MaT- 
Hnlt^rt,  W.  Va.:  "  The  deikf  and  recitation  leata  fiiniUhed 
by  you  are  luperior  for  comfDrt  and  duiahillty  lo  any  wc  hav« 

From  C  !•.  Poor.  Biq,,  SrcrrlaryScioBj  B»ri,  Slumhrnrg, 
y^miiiti'    Ct„Pa.;    ■'The  deilu    Fumiihed  by  you   for  our 


nihe 


•<,  Franklin  O,.,  Pa. 
>,  and  OUT  Board  wll 


FrOD  J.  W.  Coon,  &aq., 
"We  an  much  pleated  ^\ib 
(^ve  youagoodccrdficateat 

From  Wm.  L.  Yadar,  SctrrUry  ScJuvi  SoarJ,  MaJiaxn 
atr.  P'-l  "  I  Ibinlt  your  deaki  are  the  moil  .ubilanlial  of  an 


9- 


n  R.  R.  Bne 


-ell  pi. 


e  air  SMft^  A/ltntmm,  A.:  "Vt 


..with  the  if        ,       . 
They  arc  In  excellent  condllicm,  and  jud^if  W 
-Tly  purchased  Inm  you,  are  u  durable  at  uy  ■ 


■i. 


MMm^ 


Nos.   549  and   551   Broadway,  New  Tork, 

BAVS  B2CENTL7  FITBLISHSD  THE  FOLLOWINa: 

I. 

Krusi's  Graded  System  of  Dra^ving, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  .the  Only  Complete  Graded   Course   Published. 

It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  can  be  successfully  used  in  classes  by  teachers  who  have  had  no  special 
preparation  or  training  for  teaching  this  subject. 
The  course  consists  of  the  following : 

SjnxtlldtiO  SdrieSp  (Primary),  Four  Books  and  Manual. 
^^XIAl3rtiO  StrieS,  (intermediate),  Six  Books  and  Manual. 
PorspectiTO  SdrieS,  (Grammar  School),  Four  Books  and  Manual. 

CkOSOieteiO  a&d  ShllrdUlff  Series,  (High  School),  in  press. 

Besides  the  graded  course,  there  will  be  special  courses,  embracing  Mechanical,  Architectural  and 
Industrial  Drawing  of  all  kinds. 

Although  but  a  short  time  since  the  publication  of  Krttsi's  Drawing  Books  was  begun,  they  have  been 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thousand  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

II. 

Quackenbos's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Designed  for  the  Use  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Colleges, 

This  being  the  latest  work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all  the  recent  fiscal  and  monetary  changes, 
and  treats  all  commercial  transactions  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  preparing  himself  for  business  pursuits.  It  is  especially 
commended  to  teaahers  desiring  such  a  work  for  higher  classes. 


Harkness's  Latin  Grammar. 

NE  W  EDITION, 

Modem  philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  f^icts,  and  made  some  important  ad- 
vances in  our  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  ancient  lauguages.  A  new  edition  of  this  standard 
grammar  has  therefore  been  issued  in  order  that  all  new  developments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the 
subject,  or  that  lead  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  its  difficulties,  may  be  recognized  and  embodied. 


A  History  of  Germany. 

For  Schools.     By  Bayard  Taylor,    Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Maps, 

The  literary  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor  and  his  intimate  knowledge  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  couQtry  of  which  he  writes,  make  this  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  and  it  will  be  valuable 
for  either  the  private  literary  or  for  school  use,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 

Science  Primer  of  Geology. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  unique  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primary  instruction  in  the 
natural  sciences.     The  earlier  volumes  are  already  largely  used,  and  with  excellent  results. 

Among  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  School  Publications,  ar*  CornelVs  Popular  Series  of  Geographies^  Quacks 
enbois  Arithmetical  Course^  Quackenbos*s  Grammars^  Composition^  and  Rhetoric;  Youmans^s  Botanies 
and  Botanical  Charts ;  Hudcley  and  Youmqns's  New  Physiology  and  Hygiene ,  Lockyer^s  Astronomy^ 
Wrage*s  German  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  new  Educational  Catalogue,  embracing  over  300  Standard  Text-Books,  and  the  Educational 
Record,  mail  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

D.  APPLETON  Ac  CO.,  Pnblislien, 

I                                                                                  i>49  and  551  Broftdwayf  New  York, 
© ' % 


n 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

ADOPT  TBI  BIST  TIZT-BOOBS. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 


PtJlUSHElS. 


723  CtLestmit  St.,  Philadelphia, 


The  attention  of  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  is  invited  to  thi 

following  list  of  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  ; 


The  Standard  Series  of  America. 

VS-Always  kept  up  with  tlie  Tlmes.'di 

HitchoU'S  New  First  lessons  in  Geography. 

HitchoU'S  New  Primary  Geography. 

HitcheU'S  New  Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

ICitcheU'S  New  Physical  Geography. 

HitchoU'S  New  Ancient  Geography. 

Hitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and  Key.*  Small  Series, 

On  Rollers. 
HitcheU's  New  Outline  Maps  and  Key.*  Large  Series, 

On  Rollers. 
Bftnd-bOOk  of  Map  drawing. 
*  Colored  physically  and  politically  ^  or  politidally  only 


GOODRICH'S  SERIES  OF 


THE  NEW  AMEBIGAK 

The  lAtest  and   Handiioiiieet   Series.    TIm 
Best  and  Cheapest  Series. 

READERS.-— By  Sargent  and  May. 


jlictarmt  histories. 


UNIVERSALLY   POPULAR. 

Qoodrich'S  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the 

United  States. 
Goodrich's  United  States  Pictorial  History. 
Gkodricll'B  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 
Goodri^'S  Parley's  Common-school  History  of  the 

Worid. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bi&ghaX&'S  Latin  Grammar. 
Bi&ghAXn'S  Latin  Reader. 
BinghflXn'S  Caesar. 
BinghflXn's  Exercises  for  Translation. 


The. New 
The  New 
The  New 
TheKew 
TheKew 


AnerleUl  First  Reader. 
AnerieUl  Second  Reader. 
AnerieUl  Third  Reader. 
American  Fourth  Reader. 
American  Fifth  Reader. 
SPELLERS. 


The  New  American  Primary  Speller. 
The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller. 


JUST  READY. 

BY  EPES  SARGENT  AND  AMASA  MAY. 

480  pages — 16   Engravings,  with  an  Index  of  5,000 
words — A  suterb  School  Book. 


Oxford' H  Sttniai[  Mv^htt- 


432   PAGES— 90  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A   NEW 
BY  EPES  SARGENT. 


These  books  are  being  introduced  this  fall  to  an  extent  hitherto  unprecedented.  They  are  the  most 
popular  hooks  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

Our  publications  can  be  obtained  upon  the  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction.  Correspondence  and 
visits  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  school  literature  cordially  invited.  \*  Send  for  Priced, 
Circulars,  and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


-« 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 


[HE  NEW  GRADED  READERS,  fully 
and  handsomely  illustrated,  surpass- 
ing all  others  in  excellence  of  Manu- 
facture, Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.  The 
most  Beautiful  Series  of  School  Books  ever 
issued. 

THESE  READERS  have  been  published  to  meet  a  want  that  is  not  supplied 
by  any  existing  series,  in  size,  gradation  and  price;  and  it  is  claimed  that,  in  these 
respects,  they  are  in  every  essential  feature  an  improvement  upon  any  other  books 
that  have  preceded  them. 

They  contain  what  has  been  already  approved  in  this  department  of  instruction; 
but,  with  no  attempt  to  make  an  entirely  n/mr  departure,  they  contain  very  much 
that  is  fresh  in  material  and  new  in  arrangement  and  design.  The  gradation  of  the 
material — exercises,  lessons,  and  subject-matter — has  been  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  care. 

The  New  Graded  Series  has    been  compiled    by  several    eminent    educators  who 
have   acquired,  by  a  life-long  experience   in    the   work  of  elementary  educatioi 
familiarity  with  the  wants  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  this  department  of  instruction. 

The  Illustrations  of  these  books  will  be  found  very  far  in  advance  of  those  of  any 
other  series  in  beauty  and  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  careful  artistic  engraving.  In 
this  respect  they  are  fuller  and  richer  than  any  other  Readers  published.  They  have 
been  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  and  talented  artists  in  the  United  States. 
No  Books  in  the  market  are  more  copiously  and  beautifully  illustrated  than  the   New 


^ 


im  Un-i,0mi. 


»   ^ 


THE  printing  and  paper  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  the  former  being 
best  style  of  the  work  of  the  well-known  University  Press  at  Cambridge. 

New  Graded  Reader,  Ne.  1. 

Beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  fully  and  elegantly  illustrated ;  with  a  chaste 
ornamental  cover  typifying  '* Industry.'*     64 pages.     Price  25  cents. 

New  Graded  Reader,  No.  2. 

Beautifully  printed  on  tinted   papei,  fj^Uy  and  el^jjantly  iUijstr^ed ;  with  chaste  ai 
ornamental  cover  typify\ng  ''Truth.*'     i24i^ges.     Price _^oc^ts. 

New  toM  Iteskd^,  M  3. 

Beautifully  printed  on  tinted  papor,  fully  aifd  elegaatly  illustra^ ;  w.itih  chaste  ornanu 

tal  cover  typifying  "Temperance.***    j 60  pages,     rrice  50  cen\s. 

•  -      -        • 

New  Graded  Reader,  No.  4. 

Beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  fully  and  elegantly  illustrated  ;  with  chaste  ornami 
tal  cover  typifying  **  Knowledge."     240  pages.     Price  70  cents.     Sam^  in  clot 

Price  80  cents. 

New  Graded  Reader,  No.  $. 

Beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  fully  and  elegantly  illustrated ;  handsomely  and  sul 

stantially  bound  in  cloth.     33^6  pages.     Price  f  1.20. 


« 


A  set  of  the  Complete  Series — FIVE  Books — will  be  mailed  on  receipt  0/  $1.^0,^ 
desired  for  examination^  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

They  have  been  introduced  into,  and  are  now  in  use  in 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLy 
THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOQL, 
THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

In  all  of  the  ab<rve  institutions,  we  are  assured,  the  series  is  giving  perfect  satirfac/ion. 

We  may  also  mention  the  following,. among  the  places  in  PeiUlsylTAIltm  whe^  the  books  are  now  used; 

The  Public  Schools  of  FUL  TON  TO  WNSHIP,  Lancaster  Co. ;  SCHUYLKILL  HA  VEN;  ANTRIl 
TOWNSHIP,  Franklin  Co,;  NEW  HOPE;  ALLENVILLE ;  GUILFORD  TOWNSHIP,^  " 
lin  Co. ;  TIOGA  BOROUGH  Tioga  Co. 

REV.  W.  HOPPES  ACADEMY,  Lancaster ;  LINDEN  SEMINARY,  Doylestmtm;   YORKC0l\ 
LEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  York;   WASHINGTON  HALL  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  Tr^ 


Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Kui^tonm,  Pa. 
Mansfield,  i^a. 
MU^SviUe,  Pa. 
Shifipensburg,  Pa. 
West  duster.  Pa. 


* 


3f  m  '^tdd  '&tii^&.~m0md. 


— ♦■ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Green'castle,  May  i6th,  1874. 

We  have  now  had  in  use  the  -'New  Graded 
Series"  of  Readers  one  entire  session  of  six  months, 
rhey  have  been  thoroughly  introduced  into  every  one 
)S  our  twenty-seven  schools,  and  have  given  undis- 
juteS  ^tisfkction.  They  are  a  "|Jew  Graded 
Series"  in  fiict,  not  only  in  name.  The  lessons  are 
ihort  and  es^iW'  comprehended,  yet  not  light  and 
(Qfy,  Imrabounoing  in  good  sense  and  sound  niorals. 
fast  the  very  thln^  for  our  cduiify  schools. 

Swinton's  '•Condensed  U.  S.  History"  is  considered, 
^  mafiY  ^f  our  teachers,  a  great  improvement  on 
inos£  otner  ,BmaU  works,  l^e  Speller  or  **  Word 
Book,"  recommends  itself,  and  is  highly  prized  on 
EBbduot  of  it^  systematic  variety.  In  many  bit  our 
Rihc^&  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
^manship  since  the  introduction  of  the  **Spence- 
rian  Copy  Books." 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  S.  Whitmore,  Pres. 

H.  Omwake,  Sec. 

David  Young. 

John  Kennedy. 

M.  W.Fair. 
I  concur  in  the  above  opinion  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  New  Graded  Series  of  Readers. 

J.  S.  Smith, 
Supt.  of  Common  Schools  of  Ftanklin  Co, 


From  Rev,  A.  B.  HORHE,  Principal  Keystone 
State  Normal  School,  Kutztown,  Pa, 

I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  new 
Graded  Readers  are  the  best  text-books  in  reading 
which  I  have  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine. 

From  Prof  OEQ.  P.  BSABD,  Principal  Cum- 
berland V'ailey  State  Normal  School,  Ship- 
penshurg.  Pa. 

The  New  Graded  Readers  were  adopted  while  yet 
^  the  proof  sheets,  for  use  in  our  "Model  School," 
jtnd  have  g^ven  general  satisfaction.     For  their  many 

td  Tare  nierit^,  I  consider  them  superior  to  any 
rresponding  Readers  extant. 

frww  Mrs,  'liOUJI^A  DBIV'T,  Prof  of  Elocu- 
*      Hon,  State  ^oHnal  School^  ^loomslmrg.  Pa, 

:  We  have  introduced  the  4th  and  5th  New  Graded 
Readers  into  this  Normal  School,  and  they  are  giving 
tbundant  satisfaction  to  both  teachers  aAd  ^ftdents. 

trom  Prof  GEO.  L,  MABI8,  A,  M.,  Principal 
State  Normal  School,'  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  are  using  the  New  Graded  Readers  in  this 
ool,  and  find  them,  upon  trial,  to  be  entirely  satis- 
actoiy.     The  selections  are  well  chosen,  and  the 
gement  is  excellent. 


I  ^.<  <  •• 


From  lyof,  J.  ]ff.  PBADBKBUBGH,  Prin. 
State  f/prmal  Snko97,'^ani/ieU;Pbi 

The  New  Graded  Readers  are  ah'  excellent  series 
of  books.  *  We  find  the  Plfth  Reader  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  classes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  selections  are  fresh  antl  have  evidently  been 
made  vith  great'  care,  since  in  them  aJl  we  find 
models  of  good  English.  Indeed,  in  every  respect,  I 
can  commend  theki  as  model  books. 


from  B.  p.  Triq-BTTR^  Supt.  Schools,  Schuylkill 

Jiaven,  Pa, 

These  books  have  been  given  very  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  in  our  primary  schools  we  never  had  such 
good  Veading  as  since  we  introduced  your  Ffeaders. 


From  J, 


.  B.  jonjxsp^,  Co.  Suft, 

Fmp<murk,^\,anterori Co.,  Pa, 


of  Schools, 


I  like  these' Readers  well,  and  know  of  no  others 
that  are  so  attractive  or  better  adapted  to  our  schools. 

From  B.  F.  HOFFOBB,  Co,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Lehighton\  CaHon  Co,,  Pa. 

They  are  truly  a  progressive  graded  series   of 
Readers,  just  what  we  ne(^  in  our  Public  Schools. 
.1  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of 
teachers  and  school  officers. 


From  Prof,  H.  H.  HOITGK,  Prin,  Linden  Sem- 
inary', Doylesiarwn,  Pa. 

Our  teacher  of  elocution  is  much  pleased  with  the 
New  Graded  Readers,  which  we  are  using. 

Sept.23,  »73.    • 
From  B.  B.  KAST,  Co,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mechan- 
'  icshsrg,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa, 

I  like  them  very  much.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  series  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  The  matter  is  fresh  and  put  in  at- 
tractive form.    They  must  become  popular. 

Oct.  2,  '73. 
From   Prof.  J,  P.  DAVIS,  Chairman    Text-booh 
Committee,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

These  Readers  are  very  excellent,  and  I  will  bear 
them  in  mind  when  the  question  of  Readers  comes  up. 


Sept.  28,  *73. 
From  Rev.  C.  J.  QOIiLINS,  Supt,  Schools,  Wilkes-. 

barre.  Pa, 

I  am  pleased  to  assure  you  of  my  appreciation  of 
the  New  Graded  Readers.  I  see  no  descent  to  what 
is  vulgar  and  commonplace;  rather  the  admirable 
choice  of  such  specimens  of  literature  as  shall  culti- 
vate the  taste  and  elevate  the  tone  of  morals.  The 
introductory  and  disciplinary  portions  please  me. 


© 


*- 


^y'^m^rnM^ 


Freitt  y.  S.  SMITH,  Co.  Supl.  Sckaols,  BrmetCs 
MUl,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
I  have  no  hesiCancjr  in  pronoancinr  them  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  common  schools  thaji  any 
other  readers  in  use.  The  Etymological  Analysis, 
and  the  analvsis  of  the  subject-nutter  by  topics,  given 
at  thte  end  of  many  lessons,  are  improvements  that 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  the  best  educators  of 

Oct.  6,  '73. 
From  H.   W.  FISHER,  Co.  Snfit.  sf  Sckaeh,  Bed- 
ford, Bedford  Co.,  Fa. 
Your    New    Graded   Readers   are  perfect   gems. 
Their  beauty  and  freshness  of  sabject-mattcr  i^>   such 
as  must  make  them  popular. 

From  y.  T.  NITRAUER,  Supi.  af  Scheah,  Lt- 
ianan,  Fa. 
After  having  examined  them  carefully,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  they  are  better 
adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  common  schools  than 
any  otheis  that  1  have  examined  or  used. 

From   WM.L.  BALLAI^TYNE,  Suft.  of  Schools, 

Makanty  Oly,  Fa. 

The  grading  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  while  the 

selections  surpass,  in  freshness  and  beauty,  anything 


Oct.  ; 


.  '73- 


From  Prof.  A.  RAMBQ,  Co.  Suft.  of  Schools, 
Irappc,  Montgomtry  Co.  Pa. 
I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  style,  arrangement, 
nnd  the  whole  getting  up  of  the  books,  that  I  shall 
take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  their  adopti< 
in  our  schools. 

Oct.  2j,  '73. 

From  y.  (V.  ALLEN,  Co.  SuJU.  of  SehooU,  Coudtrs- 

port.  Fetter,  Pa. 

The  New  Graded  Readers  I  like.    If  the  question 

of  change  should  come  op  now  in  any  of  our  School 

Boards,  1  should  heartily  recommend  them. 

Oct.  21,  '73- 
From  W.  C.  TILDEN,  Co.  Sufi.  Schools,  Birckard- 
vilU,  Sasqtuhanna   Co.,  Pa. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  New  Graded  Readers. 


From   W.  H.  SNYi 

angiviU, 

I  have  carefully  e. 

I,  and  End  them  tl 


From  y.  A.  SEEL. 


From  SAUL  SHIP 

m  much  please 
well  adapted  for  use 
take  pleasure  in  re 
and  School  Directoi 


From  y.  C.  GRAI 

vUle, 

I  think  the  series, 

please,  interest  and 

books  to  introduce. 

From  H.  H.  WOO 

I  am  compelled  t 
New  Graded  Rea< 
schools  of  any  that 

From  ELIAS  HO 

Knox 

I  am  greatly  plei 

ers,  andhavt  used 


From  AMOS  STA 

The  New  Grade 
school,  in  a  most  h 
Primary  numbers  : 
now  have,  in  beau 
easy  and    progress! 
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Our  Aekllowledg>ments.~No  list  of  orders  for  The 
OURKAL  was  given  in  our  August  issue.  Since  the  issue  for 
uly,  orders  have  been  received  as  follows  :  From  Messrs.  B. 
'.  Shaub,  Wm.  G.  Fee,  Samuel  Wolf,  W.  G.  Lehman, 
H.  M.  Tones,  D.  E.  Kast,  Miss  E.  J.  Mills,  H.  Alleman,  T. 
J.Snyder,  Wm.  R.  McCulloch.  John  Moore.  J.  R.  Harner, 
EmmaCarr,  A.  P.  Barney,  Jas.  M.  Love,  D.  W.  Myers,  Adam 
Zimmerman,  Patrick  Rigney,  Geo.  W.  Supplee,  J.  C.  Hauser, 

C.  G.  Smith,  H.  G.  Harvey,  Geo.  H.  Baker,  Geo.  W.  North, 
J.  A.  Minish,  Elias  Schneider,  Edw.  S.  Crone,  A.  M.  Carey, 
Peter  Spangler,  Doiiglas  Patterson,  J.  F.  Marks,  C.  V.  Kellcy, 
F.  K.  Seele>',  M.  E.  Rowland,  Lizzie  S.  Bruckart,  Wm.  H. 
Wray,  John  Borland,  J.  W.  Kurtz,  Ephraim  Kratz,  L.  M. 
Graham,  Thos.  L.  Gamble,  Wm.  N.  Aiken.  Henry  R.  Grubb, 
Israel  M.  Jacobs,  W.  A.  Prcnti.ss,  G.  McCloud,  Geo.  Boyer, 
W.  G.  Moore,  J.  W.  Swartz,  J.  F.  Hilman,  Paul  Bohan,  J.  H. 
Baker,  W.  E.  Be  van,  F.  M.  Swisher,  H.  Hazel,  John  Beatty, 

D.  C.  McHenry,  C.  W.  Picrson,  Aaron  Palmer,  J.  R.  Grant, 
D.  G.  Klein,  J.  V.  Gibbons,  C.  W.  Rote,  E.  K.  Sotliday,  H.G. 
Neff,  Margene  Palmer,  J.  F.  Gable,  Mary  J.  Hoopes,  Jas.  H. 
Hall,  SamT.  K.  Crozier,  J.  L.  Momycr,  S.  D.  Livingood,  Jos. 

F.  Stier.  M.  O.  Campbell,  A.  F.  Kratz,  J.  E.  Welliver,  Jehu 
Comwell,  W.  Brower,  Ezra  Michener,  D.  G.  Allen,  A.  M. 
Martin,  D.  H.  Kochner,  Geo.  Marsden,  L.  De  Coursey,  John 
Reep,  R.  B.  McComb,  James  Heilman,  W.  H.  Sherm,  Wm. 
McCrcvey,  S.  S.  Spaulding,  Perry  Kidder,  Rob't  B.  Daniels, 
Thos.  Grimth,  John  Haldeman,  T.  McGough,  Josiah  Koons, 
J.  R.  Magec.  J.  Wright,  R.  A.  Gilmer,  Wm.  Morrow,  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  Owen  R.  Wilt,  G.  W.  Guthrie,  J.  P.  Leslie,  James 
Dauman,' Isaac  Bender,  Josiah  Shoemaker,  G.  S.  Hartman,  T. 

G.  Bell.  M.  A,  Shattuck,  las.  Wood,  J.  S.  Billet,  F.  L.  Al- 
drich,  Elias  Hofton,  C.  T.  McHugh,  J.  A.  Morgan,  Joseph 
Bair,  Thos.  Laughlin,  W.  C.  Tilden,  R.  M.  Magec  F.  S.  Mor- 
ley,  J.  R.  Morey,  John  Kift,  John  B.  Sweney,  M.  J.  Douthett, 
Wm.  Ermentrout,  Jennie  Henderson,  J.  H.  Bletz,  Jason  W. 
Eby,  H.  M.  Mayer,  B.  F.  Cox,  S.  T.  Ford,  S.  W.  Reed,  R. 
S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Ada  L.  Junkin,  John  G.  Meiz,  James  Douglas, 
T.  A.  Gregory.  Wm.T.  Arnold,  D.  W.  Buel,  D.  B.  Singer,  J. 


Hover,  J.  Fletcher  Sickel  Prof.  R.  Curry,  Wm.  T.  ScaL  A.  E. 
Erster,  1>.  B.  Brunner,  Martin  Fee,  Chas.  Shoemaker,  Jas.  W. 
>lcCormick,  Wm.  Storey,  Conrad  Singer,  T.  J.  Thompson,  G. 
W.  B.  Sipc,  Andrew  Weir,  W.  A.  Campbell,  Annie  M. 
Trostlc.  Wm.  Leaver,  A.  A.  Potter,  Thos.  Porter,  G.  F.  An- 
thony, W.  D.  Houghtelin,  Alice  A.  Pearson,  Mary  A.  Smith, 
£.  S.  Dunlap,  B.  Ellsworth,  Mattic  Hamilton,  Wm.  Mc- 
Laiu^hlin,  R.  S.  Hemiup,  Agnes  Graham,  Sam'l  C.  Stickle,  D. 
A.  Clarke,  Chas.  A.  Seidel,  Sam'l  E.  Leith,  Alice  A.  Harvey, 


Evans.  Hugh  Laughlin,  M.  Struthers,  John  G.  Quick' C.S. 


cvans.  fiugn-jLaugtiiin,  M.  Mruttiers,  John  G.  Uuick,  L..  &. 
Newell,  J.  H.  Timmons,  C.  C.  Taylor  Linnie  Bell,  H.  S, 
Jones,  S.  R.  Thompson,  and  Patrick  Delancy.  Directors  are 
subscribing  for  The  Journal  more  generally  than  heretofore. 


prof:  u?r8Ei.D  at  institutes. 

Hlngring'  at  County  Inntitntcqf.— Sin^ng,  when 
well  conducted  during  the  week  of  the  County  Institute,  is  not 
only  an  attractive  feature  of  the  sessions  both  to  the  members 
themselves  and  to  the  general  public,  but  it  is  also  a  highly 
profitable  feature.  Choice  hymns  and  songs  well  taught  here 
go  out  to  all  parts-  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  children 
are  ea^er  to  learn  them,  and  their  influence  and  the  pleasure 
they  afford  may  not  be  lost  in  a  generation.  The  Journal 
will,  therefore,  do  what  it  can  to  aid  in  attracting. greater  atten- 
tion to  Vocal  Masic  in  the  schools.  An  important  place,  to 
start  well,  is  the  educational  centre  of  a  County  Institute.  We 
shall  distribute  gratuitously  to  Institutes  some  Twelve  Thousand 
copies  of  our  Annual  Music-page  Supplement,  which  will  con- 
tain ten  or  twelve  pages  of  appropriate  selections,  the  music  in 
four  parts,  as  well  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  a!clditional  songs  and 
hymns,  the  words  without  the  music.  These  will  be  ready,  we 
think,  Dv  September  2oth.  Institutes  that  will  be  held  previous 
to  that  date,  will  be  supplied  with  last  year's  Supplement  on  ap- 
plication to  us.  We  have  just  received  a  letter  of  interest  from  Mr. 
B.  C.  Unseld,  organist  and  professional  teacher  of  vocal  music, 
who  for  several  years  conducted  the  singing  at  the  Lancaster 
County  Institute,  perhaps  the  lai^gest  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Unseld  has  been 
teaching  music  io  the  public  schools  of  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
in  place  of  Prof.  T.  F.  Seward,  who  has  been  absent  In  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  Seward  will  resume  his  place 
this  Fall,  and  this  leaves  Mr.  Unseld  free  to  make  other  engage- 
ments. He  proposes  to  ^  into  the  Institute  work  for  the  present. 
He  has  had  largf  %xpenence  in  his  work,  teaches  well,  sines  a 
good  song  himself,  and  is  a  genial,  good-hearted  fellow,  whom 


we  commend  to  the  favorable  regard  of  Superintendents  now 
making  up  their  list  of  instructors  for  the  approaching  Institute. 
He  is  prepared  not  only  to  drill  an  Institute  in  songs  and  to 
lead  the  singing,  but  also  to  give  valuable  instruction  to  those 
teaching  music  in  their  schools.  We  risk  little  in  saying  that 
he  knows  vakat  to  do  in  an  Institute,  and  how  io  do  it. 

He  will  use  The  Journal  Supplement.  This  being  supplied 
to  the  teachers  gratuitously,  will  make  the  cost  to  the  Institute, 
for  efficient  management  in  this  department,  nothing  beyond  a 
moderate  charge  for  his  own  services  and  the  payment  of  his 
expenses  by  the  Institute.  Wc  think  that  he  should  have  en- 
gagements during  the  entire  Institute  campaign.  He  has  just 
concluded  to  take  hold  of  this  matter,  so  tnat  Superintendents 
wishing  his  services  would  do  well  to  address  him  without  de^ 
lay.  He  may  be  addressed  at  this  office,  or  Mr.  B.  C.  Unseld, 
care  Biglow  &  Main,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


THE  SPEHrCERIAN  STSTEM. 

Spencerlan  ReTised.— It  will  be  seen  from  an  ad- 
vertisement elsewhere  that  the  new  revised  edition  of  the  Spen- 
cerian  Copy  Books  and  Charts  have  recently  been  adopted  for 
exclusive  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Harrisburg,  Sunbury  and 
Lancaster.  This  is  a  much-merited  compliment,  as  the  Spen- 
cerian  in  its  new  form  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  all  our 
systems  of  writing.  The  Spencerian  system  has  been  for  years 
the  acknowledged  standard  in  this  country  and  Europe ;  and 
we  feel  confident  that  these  revisions  will  place  it  far  in  advance 
of  the  position  it  has  heretofore  occupied,  embracing,  as  they 
do.  fresh  features,  entirely  original  with  the  authors,  and  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  Three  series  have  been  added  to 
the  system,  viz.:  A  Shorter  Course,  complete  in  three  small 
books ;  an  Exercise  Series,  also  in  three  books ;  and  a  Tracing 
Book,  containing  all  the  small  letters,  capitals,  and  figures,  com- 
plete in  itself. 

The  design  of  all  these  books  is  entirely  new  and  original, 
and  they  have  been  beautifully  cut  on  steel  by  the  most  skill- 
ful script  engraver  of  modern  times. 

The  Common  School  Series  has  undergone  a  thorough  fevi- 
sion  in  eveiy  particular.  The  matter  is  fresh  and  new,  and  has 
been  carefiiUy  selected  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
its  proper  gradation  for  our  public  schools.  But  one  style  of 
capital  letters  is  used,  and  they  have  been  selected  from  the 
Spencerian  models,  on  account  of  their  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  ease  of  execution.  The  figures,  so  oflen  neglected  in 
copy  books,  are  here  fully  analyzed  and  explained.  An  origi- 
nal and  excellent  plan  for  securing  the  slant  and  spacing  of 
letters,  by  means  of  space  marks  over  the  copies,  will  be  found 
in  No.  ^.  The  instructions  over  the  copies,  and  upon  the 
covers  of  the  first  three  books,  are  very  full,  simple,  yet  com- 
plete, putting  teacher  and  pupil  into  possession  of  every  fact, 
principle,  or  direction  necessary  for  school  use  or  self-instruc- 
tion. 

The  books  of  the  Shorter  Course  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  regular  series,  enabling  pupils  to  complete  a  page  at  a  les- 
son. The  first  book  contains  the  short,  extended,  loop  letters 
and  figures.  The  second  reviews  these,  and  introduces  the 
simplest  form  of  Spencerian  capitals,  the  only  style  used  in 
this  series.  The  third  book  consists  of  sentences,  thus  giving  a 
graded  series  in  three  small  books. 

In  the  Exercise  Series,  the  first  half  of  each  page  is  com- 
posed of  movement  exercises.  The  second,  of  matter  for  trial 
practice,  both  especially  adapted  to  secure  ease  and  freedom. 
These  exercised  are  so  regulated  by  the  niling,  that  they  can 
be  easily  taught,  and  readily  followed  by  the  pupil.  Complete 
instructions  accompany  eacn  book. 

The  Tracing  Book  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  beauti- 
ful additions  made  to  this  system.  It  can  be  used  in  the  pri-' 
mary  or  grammar  grades.  The  engraving  and  printing  of 
these  books  is  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  the  publish- 
ers have  spared  no  expense  to  present  the  Revised  Standard 
Spencerian  of  1873,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  superior  merits, 
and  well  known  practical  character. 

"Metropolitan  I<lfe/*-Our  old  friend,  J.  A.  M. 
Passmore,  flings  his  banner  to  the  breeze  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Vide  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  This 
is  a  reliable  companv,  and  Mr.  Passmore  one  of  the  oest  men 
in  the  world  wiui  whom  to  insure.  It  costs  but  little  to  carry  a 
policy  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  upon  one's  life,  and  he  who 
has  others  dependent  upon  him  for  their  support  should  not 
neglect  this  plain  duty.  A  life  insurance  policy  in  a  good  com- 
pany, with  premiums  promptly  paid  as  they  come  due,  is  in  . 
most  cases  as  valuable  as  a  deed  in  fee  simple  to  real  estate. 
We  heartily  endorse  the  good  advice  which  friend  Passmore  is 
in  the  habit  of  giving :  Insure  your  life  I 

Special.— We  will  send  Tht  journal  (23d  volume— from 
July,  X874,  to  June.  18^5)  frbb  to  any  teacher  who  shall  obtain 
and  forward  the  suDscription  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  his 
district  (if  new  names),  with  $6.25,  club  rate  of  subscription. 


-^ 


Tb^  Ez«clalar  Srho»l  tteak  it  rapidJy  and  ' 

position.    'nuMlowlng  ihowi  thai  wheitver  Ihii  Dnl 

m'.  Ou  ^Ir^  L^ncul^'wlio  wu'for  Kv"en 
■Bcnt  forihi  ■■Gothic"  Dak,  hu  reeeiwly  beconii  co 
thai  said  Dak  ii  iniicrior  w  ihc  ■■  EiuliioT,"  and  has 
lh«  paxi  6a  day*  iatroduccd  the  latter  into  twenty  diti 

Aiiemptt  have  been  made  by  the  repreMnlativei 
Colhk  Dak  to  DT^udicc  ihe  miiuli  of  ibe  Direclon 


ent.  that  the  Eiceffioc  School  l(u< 
>DUinLngfive  oriiK  pagi 

very  anat.  For  des> 
M.  Sv:  Knight,  Supl. 
ton  ■ill  pi™-"- 


lulacmnnE  Com- 
uu(  uciEuci  iheae  altempH, 
i  by  ihe  panla  meEiiioned, 
Haulu  on  the  ■' Eaceliioc '' 


i^Bk^™^^? 


THE  KING  OF  D 


BY  W.  A.  OGDEN  AND  J.  H.  LESLIE, 

Ttav  Best.  HsndMtmeat  ana   Moat  Prnellcal 

If  dhIc  Book  top  Itae  Umy  Hvliooln  Kvpr 

WrUlen;  Halted  for  Kv«ry  Occa- 

sIdh  Id  Hchool. 

Xt  VoMlUtu  ItO  Fagn. 

A  Theoretical  Department^  ihort,  limple  and  praclicnir     A 

Collcclion  oF  ^angi  tm  general  use  in  the  School  Room,  which 

are  brijhi,  lively  and  cheerfiil.    A  Song  and  Chorm  Depart- 

Bioll'ibrDa^h™U,'siii^ngJ?a^«a1id  the  HoTe*  "5 

TST.  TT.  T7HJTMET, 

Publisher,  I'olcdo,  Ohio. 
Price,    50  ct«.  per  copy;  J5.00  per  doien.     The  «yle  and 
make-up  of  the  book  oitfspuk  lor  luclf.     SpccimeTi  paE«»nt 
by  mail  fwc. ^-3 


BtPFLEHESl'T  FOR  HCHOOLH. 
187*.     SapplVIDfllt  No.  I  >at  iuued   for  County  In- 

muiic  iotour  pans,  an.  When  the  Green  Leava  ConH  Again, 
leruulen  the  Golden,  Speed  Away,  Three  Oieen  (or  the 
Olden  Time,  Vour  MtuUm,  We  Reap  what  Ws  Sw,  Oh, 
Johnny,  Don't  Play  So,  National  Hymn,  The  Silenily  Falling 
Snow,  and  Safe  Within  ihe  Vail. 

1S7S.  Bajipl«m«Bt  So.  S,  that  iuued  Ibr  County 
Imlilutes  in  iSji.  conuini  the  following  ungs,  with  the  miijic 
infourparti:  Fair  as  the  Homing,  The  Kinj  and  the  Miller, 
Swinging  'nealh  the  Old  Apple  Tcee,  The  Hearst  Spot,  That 
Sweet  Slory  of  Old,  Columhia  the  Gem  of  Ihe  Ocean,  Uonnie 
Charlie,  Wiiat  I  tove  and  Hate.  John  Bnnrn;Liille  Birdie  In 
Ihe  Tree,  I'll  do  Mv  Duly  Jewel>,  and  the  Chriilnuu  Can>1. 
with  eight  or  ten  additional  4Dngs,  (he wonb without  the  music. 

1S74.  Hnppleinent  STo.  S  will  contain  >ongi  and 
hymns  with  music  ai  follows :  Welcome  to  Morning,  I'm  a 
Shephud  of  the  Valley.  Angelic  Sonn  an  Swelling,  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almigtity,  The^alch  on  the  Bhlnci 
Ua^.Uye,  tiere'i  a  Fly;  Jolly  Old  Si.  Nicholai,  Sweet  Hour 

choice  Klectioni,  vrordt  without  Ihc  music. 

The  music  found  in  each  of  these  issuer,  if  Ixmghlieparatdy, 
would  cost  as  much  as  a  year's  subscription  10  Hit  jrmmal. 

Suppletncnls,   may  otder  samc^  postage  paid,  ai  the  following 

in  ordering  or  sending  them  i(  will  be 
tbe  )i*D«i  in  the  Sup  ' 
J.  P.  McCasbbv,  Lant 


Hp  bocrl  pllon  .—Our 
y«t      ToTSichersandotK-    _.__..__-, .^.. 

or  In  cluK"of  live  ormo^^lL^s  per  copy.  '  We  shall  bt  g^t- 
hil  if  Superintendents    Teachers,  or  Direclors  who  think  this 


■dering  subscription  through 
ng  al  their  County  Instiluta, 


Ab  EzcIianM  says  of  Thi  Pinkstlvahia  Scmciol 
ouRMAL ;  "  The  August  n>imber  of  this  cifcellent  educational 
lonthly  is  on  our  ublc  filled,  as  usual,  with  the  choicest  cdu- 


andca'i^JS^iderofit.'' 


Elocation— Fall  Conrse. 
NATIONAL   SCHOOL 

OF 

SUcution  asd  Oratoif. 

Tilt.  1418  CHESTNl'T  BTBEET, 


J.  W.  SEOEUAEEB,  A.  X.    -    Priidptl, 

Urs.  E.  E.  SEOEUAEEB,     -     AsBoeUts  FrlucipoL 


Send  for  PROSPECTUS  and  CIRCULAR. 


M«((o«*  or  SnpplemenU  a«  Prem 

L  dub  of  Three  Subscribers,  and  tl-ao,  we  will 

**EveF*-  Dlpsetor  should  take  a  copy  of  T, 
>o  write  Superintendents  generally — and  Direc 
cHbing  more  freely  than  of  yon. 


OFl|EAI)ll(GylND  0!(AIORy. 

1013  ASOH  STBEFF,  PHIUDEUHIA. 
Special  umu  nude  with  diHe  preparing  to  teach  nadlnc- 


School  Boaida  and  County  Superfnti 
ploy  teachen  of  readiiu  for  schools  or 
pleue  apply  to  Mas.  DnHL. 


"Sept.  74."— All  subscriptions  with  this  date  fol1o< 
the  name  on  the  tnailinE  slip,  ex|Hn  with  the  present  ^is 
September,  1874.  We  shall  oc  pleased  to  have  an  early  o 
for  renewal  frooi  subscribers  who  wish  Ihe  JointHAL  conlini 


MARCY'S  SCIOPTIjCON 

MAO  10  LAKTERW  BUDE8. 

diDW.  CtrvDlars  free.  Cataloffuie  10  eu. 
'  BCIOPTICDKlUinrAl(SnlMdU.)Hcti. 
I,  3.  lUjuiT,  UWCheatnatSt.,  FblUilelpblA,  Fa. 
THESCIOPTICON  MANUAL 
Tresis  of  Magic  Lantent  lepresentations,  with  all 
that  is  interesting  in  Iheory  and  useful  io  practice, 
iaclading  a  full  exposition  of  Ihe  Scioplicon  in  par- 
tictUar,  with  an  appended  catali^e  of  the  most  ap- 


^  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  yoURNAL. 

APFBOVSD  SCHOOL  AHD  COLLESS  TEST-B003S 

PUBLISHED   BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO,  Philadelphia. 
SANFOED'S  ANALYTICAL  SERIES 
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H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt., 

zoo3  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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its' Books  for  examination  and  introduction  at  special  rates.    Descriptive  Catahgms  of  I 
Educationat  Wor^  furnished  on  application.    Address  the  Publishers.  I 
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H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt., 

■oo3  Arch  Street,  Philadelpbla, 
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'Books  for  examination  and  introduction  at  special  rates.    Descriptive  Catahaues  of 
itional  Works  furnished  on  application.    Address  the  Publishers. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


IHE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Host  ComfortaUs,  DuraUe,  and,  in  all  Rsspeds, 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  DISK 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


Strong, 

Dumble, 

Gomfortable, 


10,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manafocturert  of  this  dc 
servedly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  wilt  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating;  the  pur- 

chase  of  furniture,  

GOOD  AGENTS  "WANTED. 

Unusual  3iaA  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  pur- 
chase  till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blaclcboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

UOlIiBIOB  80HML  VVBlflTDBB  MilTVFiCIUBIIfG  OOHFAITT, 

H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt., 

im3  Arch  Street,  Philadelpbla, 

I iff 


MESSRS.  IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,   TAYLOR  &   CO.,   bci 
tion  of  TeacheiB  and  Educationists  to  tlie  following  an  noun 
publications : 

Tho  TiioTnnii   'Qpnrlpr      typical  selections  from  the  BEST  British  i 

ItVC   Lil/VVfUUy   nVUU'Vr  .      American  Aulhors,  chronologicall)-  uTaneed,  fioa  sink- 
raphical  and  criticKl  skelehes,  and  oumeraas  nMet.    ""'' —  " 

l-IB  Br  mail,  en  rietift  oftt.oo,  if  disirtd for  examination  with  a  vieio  tn  inlradtution. 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  ^Kir;^';L"';,Sh,SH"^ 

of  Mankind,     By  Prof.  Wil.LiAM  SwiNTON,     I  vol.,  450  pages,  with  naracrous  maps  uid  illDstntiou. 
Ready  about  September  ist. 

Thp  Cnmnlpfp  Alnf>hrn     for  schools  and  colleges.  By  jose™  Fiotu-.. 

1  lUS    VUmpiCiV   Aiyi/Ut  U.      ph.  d„  Piofe«or  of  MathemMics  in  the  Univositr  of  Mii- 
souri.      I  vol.  Sva.,  abeep,  480  pages.     Ready  about  September  ist. 

Thfi  Npw  Hraj^pd  PpnHpm     ^"^^^  ^^^  handsomely  illustrated. 

i  rm   IJCW    Ur  UUVU   nVUUCr  S.      Surpassine  all  others  in   Excellence   of  Minutelm, 
Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.     The  most  beautiful  series  of  School  Boolu  ever  issued. 

FIRST  READER,  64  paga...~ » ...-» Price  *    'i  nats. 

SECOND  REABER,. 14  pMe....„., "  to     " 

THIRD  READER,  16 
FOURTH  R ~ 


FIFTH  READER,  j36)»^a.... 


o/IAe  complete  serin — PivO  iaois — will  be  mailed  m  receipt  of  %•!. so,  if  desired  for  aamina- 

'.  circulars,  giving  full  deicriptive  notices  of  each  of  Ihe  series,  together  teitk  many  leitimanuL 
t  educators  who  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  class  room,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Speneerian  Copy  Books  and  Charts,    new  revised  edition. 


1.  SHORTER  COUR! 


■,  BUSINESS  SERIES,... 


VI.  LADIES-  SERIES 

VII,  SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF  WRITING. 


A  PRACTICAL  Cou 

L,D,,andH,M 


■•r  ion  I       n        I  WITH    HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  i™l"Biop»luoI 

Manual  of  French  Poetry.  z%v^:"ca"r^^^;:^:'By'A:'A:^M,^^ 


<l,o/$,.io,yd„ir,J/i,r. 


French  Verbs. 


rx  I         tr  1         (A  NEW  REVISED    EDITION,)    MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY,  trrsiingrf*' 

llnnn    S      mnrHinJ,  Prindiia  oClbt  sconce,  ■Ktlh  ipt^iii  reference  w  Amcnan  Gtotopal  HamjM 

Silliman  Professor  of  Geography  and  Nal.  Hisl.,  YJc  College.     lUustnled  by  a  Chan  of  the  World,  and  over  one  lh»»=; 
%urei,  muily  frain  Amcncan  ioucc«,    TIiarOD|(ltl]'  revlscd,  uncli  enl»r|t«4l,  and  «l^<Mt  «k*U) 
rdrrlltrn.    i  vol.  Svo,,  about  Bsop^u,    Pr^ccf3-oo, 
«-THE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATAfOGHE  of  thh  Ahmiicak  &nFCATioBAL  Sbihis  oi-  School  a™  C™kJ 

;IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  C0„ 

FUBUSBXSS. 

'      138  and  140  Grand  Street,  Jfm  K^ 


r 


« 


•ISBAWIirS  FOB -ImVBLIC -I^CBOOLS. 


■   »   ■ 


KBtrsrS  ITBW  aBADEI)  SBBIEa 


■  »  ■ 


The  Only  Complete  Graded  Couse  for  AU  Schools. 

■ 

Sy&tlLOtiC  Series,  (Primary),  Four  Books  and  Manual. 
A]ial3rtio  SerieSi  (intermediate),  Six  Books  and  Manual. 
Ferspective  SerieSi  (Grammar  School),  Four  Books  and  Manual. 
OeometriO  and  Shading  Series,  (High  School),  nearly  ready. 

Although  less  than  two  years  since  its  publication  was  begun,  this  system  has  been 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thousand  cities  and  towns. 


— -♦» 


CORNELL'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY ^o  90 

CORNELL'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY i  50 

CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY ; 1  60 

Send  for  pamphlet  giving  full  description  and  testimonials. 


UP  TO  DATE. 


QUACKENBOS'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC ^o  30 

QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 50 

QUACKENBOS'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC i  00 

Send  for  evidences  of  the  merits  and  success  of  this /ra;r/?V(z/ series. 


-♦-i- 


Miss  IToumaivs'  Nsw  BotanioaIi  BMEOEm^ 


^ 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  Price $1  00 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  BOTANY,  Price 1  50 

HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS,  Edited  by  Miss  Youmans,  Price 5  00 

Miss  Youmans'  books  impart  a  knowledge  of  botany  in  the  only  true  way,  by  providing 
for  the  actual  and  regular  study  of  plants  themselves.  This  practice  is  enforced  by  the 
plan  of  the  book,  which  first  supplies  the  long-recognized  deficiency  of  object-teaching, 
by  reducing  it  to  a  method,  and  connecting  it  with  an  established  branch  of  school-study. 

Our  New  Educational  Catalogue,  elegantly  printed,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to 
Teachers  and  School  Officers  on  application.  Also  our  ''Educational  Record  "  for  1874, 
with  interesting  articles  on  the  subject  of  drawing. 

Prompt. attention  will  be  given  to  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  in  reference  to  our 
Text-books,  and  all  other  educational  topics.     Address 

D.  APPLETOK  Sc  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  and  551  Broadway f  New  York* 

Or  R.  C.  McGINN,  Agent, 

113  Market  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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"LIVE  BOOKS  rOB  UVE  TEACHUe." 


Th3  MqimL  iQUCATIOirAL  I 


nmmm  wm  nmm, 

Brooks's  Normal  Uathomatios  havewoit 

a  large  u&e  East  ami  WoaC,  ami  ii  XHtlonul  reputa- 
tion, becauao  tLiey  Imve  Intrinsio  eilncattana.)  and 
Dutliomatlod,!  ivortli.    Tliey  strungtlien  with  use. 

"Every  lioui-  <tisclQae!<  aomu  anvr  excellencies," 
writes  an  able  ireslorn  eilucutor. 

They  ilellglit  the  ttuirougfi  imitlieinatieliiu,  eleetrl, 
fy  tha  mniiltlous  teaoner  vlth  ticw  entlinsiosm,  nnd 


I'lch  I'l 


scliilln.! 


.ml  H 


of  MHtlie- 

■naticfl. 

If  yon  cbange.  put  in    Riooks's  Nor 

inal  Series. 

They  will  give  Increasliia  nn.l  permaiit 

tion. 

Baub's  NormaL  Spellers  luvc  iwen  intro- 
duced Into  Pennaj-lvanta,  West  Virginia.  New  Jef 
sey,  Missouri,  etc.,  Hnil  urn  very  populur.  Words  are 
so  claimed  that  pronounclution  nml  spelling  are 
both  easily' tanght.  They  are  a  product  of  mndura 
thought  anU  Sornml  metlioila.  The  tjpograpliy  Is 
clear  and  artlstloally  beautiful.  They  are  In  ineilt 
and  appoarance  all  that  can  be  doalred. 

Fewsmitli'B  English  Qrammars  are  m 

use  in  Philadelphia,  Biiltliuai-o.  1Vllmln([tnn.  Krle, 
eto.,  suite  of  Maryland,  largely  In  Pennsylvania, 
New  Joracy,eto.  Thcj-ai-eomphallcally class-books. 
Beginning  with  an  Oral  ami  Object  courxo,  they  fur. 
Dish  tlii-oughont  nbumiant  oxainplas  for  leit  Illus- 
tration, ami  collections  ordiolce  ami  apt  sentences 
and  oonstruotlve  eiei-clses  for  the  mastery  and  I'e- 
vlew  of  OBCh  topic— all  thot  the  most  needy  teacher 


PolCOa'S  Outline  Uapi  have  long  boon  re- 
oogniied  HS  an  essential  in  teaching  Geography. 
Hardly  a  promlnont  city  In  thu  Union  llutt  does  not 
use  them.  Tlicy  are  the  liest  and  aheapest  school 
maps  made. 


M^  Books  iertt  for  exar. 
Iluiae  urUh  "  •  ")  and  for 
the  abom  pricei. 


Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Hatheoutics. 


Norui*l  EleateKMrr  Alcekiw. 

NorniBl  deometrj'  A  Tric*n<MiMrj_ 


Eanb's  ITormal  Spellers. 

!l,amir,.A.M..Supt.»!SBBll,UK*Bm 


Fewsmlth's  English  GFrammars. 

Sv  n^n.  nunmuA,  A,  M;  and  SUmr  A,  Sbiinr- 


*Fsltoa's  Celebrated  Outline  Usps. 

PbyBleal  tuid  PBllUeal,  large,  per  set,  •».*• 


Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  I!mo tLM 

Peterson's  Familiar  Mciflnce.  ISmo....^ _.   .80 

Bouvler's  Familiar  -Vatronomy,  fall tB 

Bouvler'B  Familiar  Astronomy,  abridged ,.  S.^ 

Sbeppard'a  lat  book  of  the  U.  S.  Constltatlcn  .Tf 
Slieiipard'a  id  book  of  the  U.  S.  CwDstltutioa.  LU 
Uolwrts'  United  Stales  History .3 


Correspondence  is  invited  from  districts  in  and  out  of  Pennsylvania,  contemplating  i 
change,  and  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  requested  to  examine  the  NofimI  Series 
before  introducing  other  books.     Address 


Or,  WILLIAM  S.  SCHOPIBLD, 

3upt.  of  Introduction. 


SOWER,  POTTS 


jEEllSi 


MESSRS.  A.  S.  BARNBS  &  CO.  bn 
tion  of  their  new  or  supplemenlary  s< 
everir  subject  pursued  in  our  schools. 

They  »re  the  only  publisheii  in  this  country,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world,  who  can  offer  to  thdr 
patrons  for  selection  Two  Complete  Beries  of  texl-boolu,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  po(- 
sessing  incontestible  merits,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  elder,  or  "  Standard  Course,"  is  composed  of  snch 
works  as  Davies'  Mathematics;  McNally's  Gcop-aphy;  Parker  &  Watson's  Readers;  Wiilaid'j  History; 
Peck,  Porter,  Jarvis,  Wood,  and  others  in  the_  Sciences,  etc.  All  of  these  have  been  recently  revised  or 
re-written,  so  as  to  be  fully  up  to  the  most  exacline  modern  demand,  and  arc  sold  lo  tbe  extent  of  nuuif 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes  annually,  with  the  undiminished  approbation  of  the  public. 

The  NEW  SERIBS  finds  its  raitifn  iPtlre  largely  in  the  demand  for  "brief"  text-books,  forced  upon 
us  by  (he  crowded  courses  of  insttaclion  which  now  prevail.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  t 
limit  of  coneession  here,  in  the  interest  of  schools,  and  our  books  have  not  accordingly  been  reduced  It 
the  minimum,  but  arc  sufiicienily  full  to  afford  a  Thorough  and  Piactioa.1  Education  to  those  who 
depend  upon  them  for  all  they  acquire.  The  difficult  attempt  to  reconcile  the  popular  clamor  with  a  really 
adequate  course,  has  been  brought  to  a  most  successful  issue  in  the  several  series  enumerated  below,  of 
which  the  publishers  are  as  justly  proud  as  of  their  Standard  Course,  and  predict  for  them  au  equal  d^ree 
of  popularity. 


IKDEFENDENT 

READING  SEBIES. 


By  Prof,  J.  H.   WATSON. 

(Comfit ted  i874.\ 


iKdcpendenl  Third , ^^. 

Independent  Fonrtb  Render,  8*4  pp. 
Indepeodent  Ftftli  Reikder,     838  pp.   o 
Independent  Blslb  Reader,    474  pp.  o  60 
Independent  ilpelllnK  Book.  -  -- 


t  Child's  Speller,., 
t  Voutli'a  ttpelUr,*. 


FECK'S  BRIEF  COTTRSE 
VS.  AEITHUETIC. 


By  Prof.  W.  G.  PECK. 

(Published  1874.) 


Arltlimetle  ■. 

itfnnnki  orPractlcnl  Arlthmetl 
Complete  Arltlinietle 


V.  S.  EISTOBY. 


»c  worlcs  "re  no*  rpady  for  Ihe  iiupcc 
II  bs  publilhcd  bcf^c  ific  clpic  of  the  . 

wotki,  wilh  fisb  nullcr  and  novel  arrane 
oftheEdveniudeuniiutiDn  pricn.     M9- 

Or  A.  P.  FLINT,  Gen'l  A^, 


INBEFENDENT 
COTTBSE  IN  OEOGBAFHY. 

By  prof.  JAMES  MONTEITH. 

(Completed  1874.) 

Monteltb'B 

Kanteltb's 
poy, 


ENGLISH  GBAMHAS 
THSOITGH  DIAGRAMS, 

By  Prof.  S  W.  CLARK. 

{Completed  1S74.) 

CInrk'a  Ebbj  I^esaona  In  Ijnvn«ni*_ 

Clark's  Brier  Grammar. 

{For  Advanced  Ctattei.) 
Vlark'B  N^rmnl  Oranmar 


FOTTBTEEN  WEEKS 

IN  EACH  NATO  R  A  I.  BCIENOE. 

By  Prof.  J.  DORMAN  STEELE. 

(Completed  1S73.) 

8l««le-i>  14  Weeks  In  Ckemtetrj 

Steele'*  14  Weeks  la  Pltllosopby... 

Steele's  14  Weeks  In  Astronomy 

Steele's  14  Weeks  In  eeoloKy 

Steele's  14  Week*  In  PhysloloKT 


oso 
0  so 


A.  S. 


BARNES  &  COMPANY, 


-^ 


iNNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNA. 

'WAIT  &  Co:s  Educational 

AUGUST  1,  1874. 

Additions  and  Ch 


Frices  Reduced. 


ERiES  OF  Readers  and  ortLLLM. 


NEW  BOOKS  ADDED. 


r/  reatnres  introdnced.    tht 


s  Brief  Course  in  Geography. 

rk,  Intended  as  a  Shorter  Course  for  those  who  have  not  time  for  a  i 
The  maps,  iltustralions  and  text  ate  Tip  with  the  times,  and  mach  n< 


VR's  Mathematical  Series. 


$1.00 

IS  and  examples,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  leachn 


'he  University  Course. 


leometiy  ByH.  T,  Eddy,  0,E.,Ph.  D. 

'anced  series,  prepared  by  H,  T.  Eddy,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron. 
innati,  will  be  issued  in  time  for  Fall  Schools.  This  is  a  concise  and  ihotonjh 
lufficienlly  extensive  tor  the  needs  of  the  slndent  of  Mechanics,  Aslronomj  w 

^PERTHW^AIT  &  CO., 

EBUCATIOSAL  PUBLISHERS, 
_J  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


^ 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


* 


Just  Adopted   ^^  Just  Adopted 

Ezcdnsive  Use  in  tlie  Public  Schools 

OF 

Barrisburgy  Sunbury  @  LanoasterX 

SPENCERl5N~C0PY-B00KS~AND~CHSRTSr<( 


■  ♦   ■ 


NE^W  REVISED  EDITION. 

■  ♦   ■ 


The  CoPY-BooKS  are  comprised  vafive  distinct  ^T\e&,  viz.: 


I.  SHORTER  COURSE  AND  TRACING 

BOOK, 
n.  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES.' 


III.  EXERCISE  SERIES. 
IV.. BUSINESS  SERIES. 
V.  LADIES'  SERIES. 


/.  THE  SHORTER  COURSE  is  an  entirely  new  series,  and  consists  of  THREE  small 

books,  Nos.  I,  a  and  3.    Price  10  cents  each. 

THE  TRACIH O  BOOK  is  also  a  new  feature  in  the  system.  Price  15  cents.  It  is  a  duplicate  of  No.  a.  Shorter 
Course,  and  intended  to  accompany  it.    It  may  also  be  used  as  a  First  Book  in  Writing. 

//.  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES.    Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  4}4  and  5.    Price  15  cents 

each. 
Jl^This  series  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision  in  every  particular. 

nVTERMEMATE  BOOK.  Price  15  cents.  This  book  contains  all  the  small  and  capiul  letters,  together  with  twelve 
short  sentences. 

Analysts,  Illastratlons  and  eomplete  instrnetlon  appear  OTer  tbe  eonles  of  the  FIBST 
THREE  BOOKS,  and  vencral  f  nstrnetions  are  fonnd  apon  the  cover  of  eaen  book.    The  ru/it^ 
rwulates  absolutely  the  heignt,  slant  and  spacing  of  all  the  letters  in  No.  i,  the  loop  letters  in  No.  a,  and  the  relative  heights  of 
allletters  in  No.  3. 

///.  EXERCISE  SERIES.    A,  B  and  C  is  an  entirely  new  set  of  Books.    Price  15  cents 

each. 

IV.  BUSINESS  SERIES.    Nos.  6  and  7.    Price  15  cents  each. 

V.  LADIES'  SERIES.    Nos.  8  and  9.    Price  15  cents  each.     The  copies  in  this  series  are 

presented  in  a  smaller  hand. 

'  ♦  ■ 

Qnort  nor*i  nvi    IT  on         ^  standard  Text-book  on  Penmanship,  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Professional  Pen- 
OpvflfLonUfrv  n.vy.        men.    Cloih.    Illustrated.     176  pages.    Price  $1.50;  gilt  extra,  ^.00. 

47  CHARTS ;  SOLD  SEPARATELY  OR  BOUND  TOGETHER.    Size,  19  to  24  inches. 

They  are  so  printed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  Superior  Blackboard  Writing, 

EACH  CAPITAL  LETTER  APPEARS  BY  ITSELF,  with  analysis  and  printed  description.  The  letters  are  of  very 
laige  size,  the  capitals  and  loop  letters  being  a  foot  in  height,  and  the  small  letters  in  proportion,  so  that  thev  may  be  distinctly 
seen  across  the  largest  school  room.    They  are  mounted  upon  a  roller  in  such  a  manner  that  one  page  is  exhibited  at  a  time. 

■  ♦  ■ 


SPENCERIAN  EXERCISE  CARD  AND  OBLIQUE  LINES.  Containing  Fifty  Exercises 
for  confirming  the  hand  in  correct  positions,  and  imparting  to  it  free  movements. 
The  Oblique  Lines  regulate  the  slant  in  writing.  Price,  by  Express,  50  cents  per 
dozen ;  by  mail,  5  cents  each. 

J9*THE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  American  Educationai.  Series  of  Schooi.  and  College  Text- 
Books,  and  The  Educational  Reporter  for  September,  a  handsome  publication  full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any 
teacher  or  educationist. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

FITBIiISHERS, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  Tork. 

5- 


*- 


IMPORTANT  TO  TEACE 


illAI'S  lilSf  011C4L 


CONTAINING 
All  th«  Prominent  Events  of  the  Civil,  Religious  and  ] 


-* 


ST^ND^ED   TEXTBOOKS 

Schools,  Academies  d  Colleges 


FUfiUSHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

654  Broadway,  New  York. 
VIEMMA,  1873.  | 

MED^L  OF  PROGRESS 

(HIGHEST  MEDAL,}  AWARDED  TO 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 


Vienna,  AnguiH,  1873. 
My  Dtar  Sir  .—I  am  hapfy  to  inform  you  that  tki  IntemoHonal  Jury  fur  Croup  26  0/ til  WorWt 
Exhibition  has  awarded  to  you  the  HIGHEST  HONOR  BESTOWED  ufiOH  any  American/or  EdufotioHol 
Worit,  ttamily.lki  Medal  of  Pngresi,  in  lonsideration  of  the  great  service  you  have  rendered  to  the  fame  of 
education  in  the  production  of  your  Geographical  TextBoois  and  Wall  Maps.  I  heartily  congratula/e  you 
OH  this  toell-deservtd  recognition  of  your  merit. 

JOHN  D.  PHII-BRICK. 
U.  S.  and  Mas,.  Commissioner  to  Vienna  Exposition. 
To  Prof  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  LL.  D-.  Princeton,  M  % 

Guyot's   Geographical   "Works. 

Incomparably  Superior  to  anything  PublUbed, — Agaziiz. 


aVTOT'S  FETQICAL  QEOaBAFHT. 

Thi  publiihtreof  Guyot's  unnvakd  series  of  Gnxniphi 
ilhor  Is'  now  ready"     PtTce,  t^.i^'frn^u^mloo,  Jl.JS- 

aVTOT'S  aSAMUAS-SCEOOL  OEOSSAFET. 

mended  10  iiisue  this  work  timul(ai>eoiis 
Geoerapliy,  which  it  signally  reseinblea  iii 
ich.ln  the  speeiaJ  <1epnnment  of  Civil  Ge 

FOB  JUinOB  SCEOOLS. 

GnyoCa  Elpmenbiry  QeoKraphv. 

Oayot'H  Intprnirrflnte  ti«i>)rrHpny 

FOB  SEinOB  SCEOOLS. 

SD^ttt'it  erBUiiuHr  Nrh*H>l  fleoxraphy. . 
Onyot'a  fbyalcal  €l«OKrapI>y 

OUTOT'S  WAIL  HAPS. 

IaFK'  Mrrlm,  nine  Maps,  mounted 
Inl«nn*4llnt«Mcrl*9,  t'ighi  Mips  mounted 
CIWMlritl  Nprl<v  Three  Mips,  mounted 
Common  Nrtaoal  Ncpltv.  ten  Mips  mciunied 
Primary  NerlPM,  (en  M,.ns,  Poitlolio  caws 
Special  discouiiti  for  Wall  Maps. 

TeHDpy'a  KnturHl  lllatory  »«rlca. 
Vere  roaler-ii  SrstrlnB  Booha, 


SBEIDOH'S  SZA2EB3. 


Superbly  illustiaied;  adapted  If 
method  ofleachjng  reading.  Sim] 
incidentally  taught  Jn  natural  child-languafe ;  embodying  tli 

Kbcldon-B  Primer,  (n  pngej.     Price,  so  cents, 
NbpldOH'o  Flr«l  Binder.  Bo  paga.     Price,  i;  cents. 
Hbeldon'n  Hprond  Rpndpr.  too  p^cs.   Price,  jo  cent 
Nhcldon'H  Tbird  R«ndrr.  1^4  pages.      Price,  7s  cent 
Hhcldon'H  I'oiirlb  Krader,  310  pages.     Tiice,  ^l.ll■ 


FELTSB'S  ABITEUETIC3. 

I  With  and  W.ihout  Answeks.  ] 
F«II«r'it  Final  IiVMON*.  98  pages     Price,  is  cents. 
r^ller'H  Primary  ArKhmpllv,  iSi  pp.   Price,  ij  cB. 
Feller"!!  IntemicdlalP  Arllbm«llr.  301  pp.  Itocts. 
Feller's  Ken  PrarllcalArllhmelle.jfopp.  ft.oo, 

COOLET'S  FH7SICAL  SdEVCE. 


PbllOMiph^ 

I'mtley'n  KlrnoFnlary  <'b«ml<tlry,  i 


WUIInniHAI 


I  Pat  enl  Copy  Books. 


Specially  favorable  terms  to  Teachers.     Descripti\'e  Catalogue,  special  Cirailars,  an.d 
Price  Lists  sent  free  on  application. 

SCHIBNSIt,  ABUSTBOSra  8g  CO., 

^  054  Broadway,  New  York.     — 


* 


«- 


CLECTIC  EDUCATIOM] 


IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICA: 

/.  Rttail:  II.  Supplies  for  firsliniroduclinn  and  Samflt  Copt 
v%tw  Id  Jim  inlreduitiott.  III.  SuppHei  for  finl  inlroauaien  in  extka 
hoeki  in  usf. 


Thalheltner's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    480  pp. 

page  Maps.     I2-50;  fi.88. 
Thalheltner's  Ancient  History.     Uniform  with  the  above. 
Venable's  Amateur  Actor.     For  Young   People,     ///us/raft 

and  stage  directions,     ii.50;  <i.i3. 
Venable's  School  Stage.     27  Juvenile  Plays.     With  Illustratii 
Dufifett's  French  MetEod.    Part  I.  and  Part  II.     EmA  $1.00 
Hallman's  Lectures  on  the    History  of   Pedagogy. 

Cloth.     75c. 
Hallman's  Kindergarten  Culture.    75c- 
Andrews's  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.     Library  Edition,  ful 

Edition,  <i.5o;  I1.13. 
Gow's  Good  Morals  and   Gentle   Manners.     A  Book   ft 

Every  Family,     ji.35;  94c. 
Ray's    Surveying  and  Navigation.     By   A.    Schuvleb, 

12.25;  «i-69- 
Venable's  U.  S.  History.    For  Common  and  High  Schools. 

and  Engravings.     $1.25;  94c.;  63c. 
Brown's    Physiology  and   Hygiene.      Divided    into   50 

|i.3Si  *i.oo;  68c. 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar.     A  systematic  treatise  en: 

able  features.     I1.35;  $i-oo;  68c. 
Bartholomew's    Latin   Gradual.    To  accompany  the    autli 

ti.15;  87c.;  ssc. 


©■ 


THE  ECLECTIC  SERIES  ALSO  INCLI 

McGufTey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,  Spellers  and  Chart 
Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebras  and  Higher 
White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

Plnneo's  Grammars  and  Composition- 
Harvey's  English  Grammars. 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies. 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 
White's  Registers  and  Reco 


^WILSON,  HIISTKLE  & 

PUBLISHERS, 

N08.  137  Walnut  St.,  Cineinmti,  28  Bond  St, 


-® 


lEW  MODEL  SCHOOL  DISK 

UADE  BY  THE 


£AST  LEWISBUBG.  PEHHA. 


PATENTED  BY  J.D.DIFFENDERFER,  MARCH  8,1870,  AHD  AUG.  6, 1672. 


IN  ofiering  to  the  Educational  public  our  New  Model  Deslc,  we  would  say  in  attestation 
of  its  merits  that  we  have  sold  thoubands  of  desks  in  five  different  States,  and  that 
they  have  never  failed  in  a  single  instance  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
awarded  the  highest  premiums  over  other  exhibitors  at  State  and  County  fiurs,  and  School 
Boards  have  never  failed  to  adopt  our  desk  ever  all  competitors  on  the  same  terms. 

The  New  Model  Desk  is  wooded  of  seasoned  lumbcj  thoroughly  kiln.dried,  and  bai  all  glue  <oint«  dowelvd 
— ■  lolid  carved  back  and  closed  pinel  ends. 

It  has  heavier  ostiags  than  any  other — Che  only  elastic  revolving  seat  that  it-noitelen  and  cannot  ftt  ont 
of  Older — an  extra  pocket  for  state  and  atlat,  and  only  air-light  ink-well.  We  alio  make  a  lai^e  vane^  of 
leachen'  desks,  etc. 

We  warrant  all  our  work,  and  for  style,  size,  comfort,  convenience  and  workmanship,  we  challenge  the 
world.  We  would  sa;  to  School  Boards  ordering  from  us  without  {wevioui  examination,  that  if,  npon  view- 
ing the  furniture,  ibey  are  not  satisfied  that  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  best  in  the  msrket,  our  condition! 
sre  No  Sole,  we  paying  all  eipenses.  We  offer  no  cheap  "begeed"  recommendations;  simply  present  a 
few  extracts  from  business  "letters  from  those  having  desks  --      - 

From  Kou.C.  U.  nnni,  Pri"dHl  Baar J Cont'il.Alln 
Inm  city.  Pa.:  "  It  ii  Enii^liiE  La  fipd  the  dski  (480)  whicl 

tictik     For  ootneu,  ■imi^icit70f  ccmlruciionudcomibrt  Ihcy 
art  inDurp*u«L     Wc  tiope  (a  repeat  oar  order  nezt  yc-- -  " 
N.  B.— Thli  Boud  hu  about },««  oTour  daki  In  u 

Fran  R«v.  9.  A.  l-Bln'btt.'ti,  Sterttmry  Board,  Ctflay.Li. 
Urk  Ct-Pa.:  "Tht  dale  are  heit,  and  rul  In  on  Satutdi 
On  TuodlT  Ibe  haue  wu  dedicated,     AU  vere  delighted  wl 
your  deikd.     Quite  a  number  of  tCAchcn  «1>d  itranEcn  W[ 
proent,  and  all  aay  they  are  the  moiL  comfunable  dealu  tb 


From  J,  k 
aTf,W.  V. 


ink  Turner,  Esq.,  PnrtdnU  Scktrl  BtanI,  Pfy- 

,-  '■Our  Board  iruil  Ugh  tdool  dala  for  a  bouH 
IE  up.  Pleue  (In  na  pricea.  The  dealu  you  (in> 
uT  Dev  buUdtn^  tvo  yam  ud  an  nil  Id  good  god- 
have  given  perfect  talkbetUB.    They  an  utdnr- 

I.  DiBtaamifn^/yiiicifa/ HifH  Scktal,  Mattfmt- 


ontki  ui 


if  the  ■ 


Intfaiace 


moiL  c^i^nable  1 

xl  Board  i^Edtat. ._._ 

.J  —.■:...,-»  — ..  fbniiahed 

v..  -...  —.neHnr  for  comlbrt  and  dunbllilv  to  an^ 

hadlnua 
.C  \j.Vwa,V.ni,,StertUirySc}uKl Board.Siua^rt, 


_  (urniiht,  -.,    J--  -,.  — 

•choo1th»veBfYenperf«(«ati.laMion.  ThoiefUmubed  Ihrea 
jearl  lince,  although  mcd  tteatiy  conilaotly,  are  all  in  good  cr>n- 
ditloo.    ThoK  aeDl  ufl  lait  year  leem  10  be  perfect.    We  have 


Try  particular,    la 

if  jchool  fdfuilun,  I  find  youra  to  be  inperior." 

a  R.  R.  ^<itb,T\»,aifSMtl,^AIUnUam,Pa.:  "W* 

n  and  judtfnc  by 
durable  aa   any  b 


-fuliy  recommend  the 
havlDg  used   them  In 


nd  the  adool  di 


^uredby 


..  .,-.  ichodi,  and  found  them  10  gi' 

u  r^ardi  comfbrt  and  duxabiULy. 


From  Wm.  L.  Voder 
Cth.  Pa--  "  I  Ihfnt  your 
10  their  good  qiullty," 


y  Sctool  BiarJ,  MaJkaie, 


The  School  Boaids  of  Shij 


ippemburg  an 


1^ 


The  attention  of  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  is  inv'"i " 
the  following 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL   JOURNAL.  ^ 

Secure  a  Besem  Endowmeat  Policy. 

A  SURE  PROTECTION. 

BETTER  THAN  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES. 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT. 


TEACHERS  who  have  some  leisure  time  can  augment  their  salaries  considerably,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  their  acquaintances  a  kindness,  by  examining  into  this  popular 
plan.  Send  for  illustrated  book  and  monthly  periodical.  Enquiries  solicited,  and  will  be 
cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by 

.     J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania. 

RBrBXtSXtOBS. 

GtiU,  John  F.  Hannnfi,  (Governor  nf  PcnmylvBi.il..  |  VnX.  A.  N.  Raiib,  Ci.y  S.ipi..  l.ock  Haven,  Fa. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WidkeRham,  l.[,.  ]).,  H^m^bii™.  Pa.  Wt  Ntrfn,  County  5np'..  Schuylkill  coliniy,  Pa. 

Hon.  fr.  1).  Suufftr,  Mayor  of  Lnnci.-lcrLi[y,  Pa.  I  B.  M.  Maget,  Couniy  S.ipl.,  Cemrt  county,  W. 

PiDf.  Edward  Brooks,  Slate  No.mal  School,  Mlllcriville.  Pa,  Prof.  II.  K,  Shauh,  Coumy  ^iupl.,  Lancaster  coumy,  Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  W.  S.  FORTESCUE  &  CO., 

iSUCCeSSOSS  to  E.  C.  a  J.  BiODL£,) 

811  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


GRlTTENDEN'g  SERIES  OF  BOOK-KEEPINQ 

Comists  of  Four  Treatises,  e:if-h  with  Key  oiiil  Hbnk  Iwoks.  The  exleii..ive  use  of  Ihcse  books  in  Schools 
ind  Commercial  Li.llcges,  in  all  parli  of  ihe  c.iimtry,  throuyli  a  long  series  of  years,  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  great  favor  wilh  which  Ihejr  are  reyartleil  by  practical  teachers. 

THOMAS',  LVHD'S  AHD  OSWALD'S  ETYMOLOSIES, 

The  mo!t  accuraie  und  eomiilde  Etymological  Series  piililishcd,  and  extenaively  used  in  Public  and  Privalc 


AIsop's  7lTSt  Iiessons  la  Algelsra. 

Alsop's  Treatise  on.  .Algebra. 

AIsop's  Treatise  on  Surveyiag. 


Text-books  which  need  no  higher  recommendation  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  prepared  by  one  of 

Dur  most  ptae/ica!  teachers  of  Mathematics. 
1      l@~For  paniculars  of  these  and  other  valuable  Text-books  published   by   ihe   above   firm,  send   for 
I  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

S « 


liiil  teri«i  consUti  of  nev  and  frah  selections  or  reading  pieces,  both  pn»e,  Tene  and  dialogoe.  Tie 
■eveni  books  are  all  beautifullT  iltustraled  throughout  with  attractiTe,  new  and  ori}piul  dengtn  and  ca- 
eraving*.  It  is  carefully  graded  from  the  Primer  to  the  hEghest  Reader,  and  all  the  sdecdons  have  bea 
chosen  with  great  care,  discriminatton  and  taste.  The  paper  and  binding  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  U^ 
order  of  excellence,  while  the  printing,  whicb  has  been  executed  in  the  best  style  by  the  CanbddM  IM- 
versity  Press,  and  the  Illustrations,  which  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  onr  best  aitists,  we  coBMNdf 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  pnblic,  as  greatly  superior  to  those  to  be  foutid  in  any  other  reading  boob. 

%*  We  shall,  of  conrse,  continue  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  HillarJ'i  Rtadrrt,  at  ptcient  in  Md 
general  nte  throughout  the  couotiy. 

|0RCESTER'S■^|ilICTI0^ 


VT3S1TITA,  1S73. 


lUH  betn  awarded  lu  your  firm  In  couMeralios  oTlbe  publlcidon  of  dw 
rle*  cf  WoRaaUr*!  DIcUosMIta,  ud  In  my  Judgment  it  ii  u  hnBOr  i 

JOHN  D.  PHII.BRICK, 
U.  B.  ComnJialanar  tn  ths  Vienna  Kahlbltlnn 


"WORCESTER," 


E  AUTHORITY  C 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,      '  Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton;         Hopkini, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


^oroester's  Quarto  Siotioaary,  Illnstrated,  $10. 

UHVEBBALAKDOBinOlLDIOnOHlBr,    -   *4.37  I  ELEHEMTASY  DI0TI05AST,  -         -  lUi 

AOIDEWO  DIOTIOSABT;         ■         -         -         2,26   PBIHABT  SIOTTOIA&T,  li.uism.Tto,         .        DJI 

OOKPBEHEHBIVB  DIOTIOHAKT,  If.tum*T»D,  -  1.80  I  POOIBT  DIOTIOHABY,      -      -      .      -   |U)0,M,Jb 

W*reealer*B  PiMbet  DlellanBr^,  lUuitnied,  Tuck.  Gili  Edgei,  SI.OO,  Flexlblv,  Sac  Clotk.  TSe. 

'a  pielIon«rl«s  an  for  tale  by  boskselten  generaJly.    School  oSccn  and  teachen  an  ispecthdly  hr<M 


id  with  tllE  f 


WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETieS, 


WHAT  LIVE  TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM. 

"  WALTON'S  is  the  only  system  published  that  will  give  independeni  pupUt  ii 


aritbnietie."— H.  S. 

Tones,  Superintendmt  ScAneli,  Erit,  Ptnnsytiiahia. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  WALTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PRACTICAL  ARITHHBTIC 
superior  to  any  arithmetic  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  definitions  are  almost  perfect  and  its  methods  lit 
natural.     The  book  it  peerless."— J.  P.  D,  John,  Prof,  of  Malhtmatics  ai  Moerii  Hill  Culitgf,  IiiSm. 

We  also  publish  Seavey's  Goodrich's  O.  S.  History,  Campbell's  Concise  U.  S.  History.  Weber's  Uaiw- 
•al  History,  Hill's  Geometries,  etc.,  etc.    jO~For  special  ■       -  '--    —  i..^^--   j-__i._  r ■....:- 


s  for  introduction,  books  for 


J . 1^ 

3,500.]  THIRTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  SETS  THUS  FAR  PRINTED.  [3, 500, 

!||B00BATX  roar  Bchool-xooiiL  Nothliur  can  be  too  good  (brlt.  If  poasible,  h»ve  PraniTs  bewtlfiil  Chromos  and  IUud^ 
flnStMl  lioSo«:  If  ttaoM  coat  too  mn^Iuien aomethinc  elae  attraeUyeand  saaoaUye  tbat  will  be  len expensive.  A  ac^ 
^ollloer,  in  aSe  report,  notea  a  contrast  aa  fbUowa:  ^^Vany  of  our  school-rooms  are  daooratcd  with  encravlnga,  mottoes 
etc.  bot,  m  one  townan^p  wted,  nothing  bat  dirt  and  cballc-marka  were  ft>nnd  npon  tbe  dingy  walla." 

n  Lavcastib  School  Mottois. 


^««^t^>M^«^^<^k^>^l^ 


TwsxiTx  OABM,  9ru  inoass*  PBiaTmo  on  both  sxbbs. 

_.    Beat  Tinted  e-Ply  C»rd.    (Tolon,  Salmon  and  Green.   Best  Book  Ink  Uaod. 
Blaek  1>po»  Bold  and  Attraetflvo.   Bead  wltk  Eaao  aorou  a  I^arse  Seliool-Booaa. 
Appropriate  for  Snndaj>Seliools  as  well  as  Bay  SekooU. 

ojpHlfiSE  MOTTOBS  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  Aa  a  mere  attractive  leatnre  ot  the  Sohool- 
'wSoom,  they  are  worth  the  price  at  which  they  are  advertised ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
"H??/  *.JPP*^^^?'^$*  ^  otherwise  than  Kood.  They  are  on  the  flnest  extra-calendered  6-ply  **  Railroad* 
(not  China)  Doard,  the  best  of  its  kind  manniaotared.  The  only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Gi-een— half  of 
each  set  being  Salmon  and  the  remaining  half  Ui-een-^these  colon  oontituting  agreeably  with  the  deep  black 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  set  eqSvalent  to  two— so  that  they 
may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to  afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  Sohool-Koom,  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some 
lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  ase  of  such  size  (8xU  inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  mailing.  4^Sent  post-paid,  securely  enveloped,  on  receipt  of  $1.10, 
or  by  expren,  when  sertoil  seU  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  at  $z.oo  per  set. 

THIBTT  HOTTOEf^ANDjnXJAro     PBAYBB. 

If  HOU  QOD  8BE8T  ME.  Rbvxxsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Pleaae.  a.— Never  Forget  that  Qod  ia  Ruling.  Ra- 
^▼SKSS :  «*  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All."  Boys,  Don*t  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another. 
Ravsaaa:  Alwava  be  **On  Time."  No  Idlera  Here.  4.— The  Qolden  Rule :  Do  unto  Othera  aa  You  would  have 
Othera  do  unto  You.  Rbvbrsb  :  Our  Life  ia  What  We  Make  it.  5.— The  School  Tax  ia  The  Beat  Tax.  Rbvbksb  : 
Loat  Time  ia  Never  Found  Again.  6.— The  Three  Seivea  :  la  It  True  ?  Ia  It  Juat  ?  Ia  It  Kind  ?  Rbvbrsb  :  I'll 
Try  may  succeed :  I  Can't  muat  fail.  "  We  may  reach  the  Houae  of  Never— Through  the  Street  of  By-and-by ." 
7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrivea.  Rbvbrsb  :  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Have 
Faith  in  Qod.  Rbvbrsb  :  Thoroughneaa  Firat.  Then  Progreaa.  9.— Boya  I  Juat  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and 
don*t  make  any  fuaa  about  Sx.—ChiarUt  Dickens^ S/*ech.  Rbvbrsb:  ^*  Let  no  one  conaider  the  day  aa  ended  until 
thedtttiea  itbringa  have  been  diacharged."  10.- God  Bleaa  Our  School.  Rbvbrsb:  A  Silent  Worker  ia  better 
than  a  Noiay  Talker.  11.— No  Bad  Thoughta.  Be  Self-Reliant.  Rbvbrsb:  Loat  I  Ten  Golden  Minutea.  Each 
Studded  with  Sixty  Diamopd  Seconda  I  la.— The  Lord'a  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb:  Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking, 
Bwearins :  Boya,  They  Coat  too  Much  I     [Choice  BxtracU  aa  Sub-Mottoea.] 

'*  These  Mottoes  are  a  Qrand  Hit— Needed  Everywhere— WUl  sell  wherever  seen." 

COUNTY  SUMMNTCNDCNTS  UOOHHCNO  TNM. 

Teachers  pronouAce  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  set  of  Mottoes  published. 

^BOM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS.—**  Every  one  knows  how  a  fkmUiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strength- 
ened with  years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  cbaracler  through  alter-lilb.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the 
eye  of  the  child  would  continually  remind  him  of  nob}e  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  Tbey 
are  printed  on  heavy  and  finely-colored  card-board,  8x14  Inches  In  sise.  In  prominent  and  tasteAilly-arranged  letters. 
_  B(«uleB  their  moral  influence  upon  the  pupils,  they  would  bet)rnamental  lo  any  school-room."—"  The  Mottoes  are  excel- 
lent, and  would  be  ornamental  and  useAil  In  every  school-room.  A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  cards,  printed  on  both 
■Idea.'*—"  These.Mottoea  are  printed  on  large  type.  They  are  all  good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the 
ichool-room.'*— "  Mnch  good  may  be  done,  and  lasUng  Impressions  made  bv  hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Bchool*room.  We  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  than  The  Lancaster  Mottoes."— *^They  are  upon  heavy  tt-ply  card-board, 
printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  large  school-room." 

FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS.-"  I  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  that  they  were  in  every  school-roonx.  They  are  valuable  decorations,  ft>r  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the 
bands  of  a  live  teacher,  many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.  I  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  In  stimu- 
lating my  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge  and  love  virtue.  Try  tKem.  Ttaeher*  <tf  American  Youth,**— *^  I  take  pleasure  In  recom- 
menolng  to  teachers  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  Influence  00  the  young  mind,  and 
everv  school  should  have  its  set.  It  being  as  much  the  Instructor's  duty  to  teach  taata  and  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar 
Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them.'^— '*  In  one  of  our  school-rooms  yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes 
I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  In  every  school."— "  They  contain  so  much  In  little,  so  well  expressed 
and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  cranty  would  buy  and  use  a  AiU  set  of  them."— "  I  was  so  delighted  with  them 
that  I  at  once  placed  them  In  our  Sunday-school  room.  They  are  astonishingly  low  In  price,  attractive  In  appearance,  and 
appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  every  scbool-room  In  the  land— need  only  to  be  seen  to  secure  Intro- 
duction."—'* We  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost— are  delighted  with  them,  and  wish  that  we  could  per- 
suade every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them."—"  I  find  these  Mottoes  In  the  school-room  an  Incentive  to  effbrt."— "  PleiMe 
forwanl.  by  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies."—"  My 
boys  and  girls  have  contributed  their  dollar  Ibr  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  Send  additional  set."—"  They  have  been 
highly  recommended,  and  I  must  have  them."—"  Have  seen  The  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my 
teuool-room.  Think  they  will  be  ofgreat  use  to  me."—"  When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day,  *  How  many  want 
the  Mottoes  ?*  every  hand  was  up.  Their  sparkling  eyes  attested  their  Interest."—"  Please  send  me  a  set  ofThe  Lancaster  Mot- 
toes. They  are  the  most  aopropriate  I  have  seen,  and  I  want  them  for  my  schooL"— "  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the 
boya  and  girls  that  we  send*for  The  Lancaater  Mottoes  to  make  our  school-room  look  more  like '  living.'  as  one  of  the  scholars 
expressed  It.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  young  folks  are  Impatient  to  see  them." 
—''^Please  find  enclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  Arom  a  teacher  who  introduces  them  Into  every  school 
where  opportunity  oflbra."— **  Our  schools  here  are  graded.  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  rooms.  One 
of  them  nas  The  Lancaster  Mottoes,  another  a  dlflbrent  set.  I  very  much  prefer  'The  Lancaster.' "— "  My  boys  are  looking  for 
them.  Tbey  order  tiMsm  of  their  own  accord."-"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  nereln  ordered.  Last 
year  I  was  teaching  Iif  an  adjoining  county,  and  fbmlshed  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupffc  were  deligiited 
with  them.  Such  things  as  these  are  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  If  teachers 
make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive."-"  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  highly  spoken  of.  and  have  concluded  10  try 
them  myselC"— "  Hearinx  Tbe  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  so  highly  recommended,  and,  thlukinr  them  superior  to  thme  I  can 

Eurchase  at  a  book-store.  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  my  school-room."— Miss  Abby  B.  JBtinckley  writes  ft-om  Parkers- 
urg.  West  Virginia:  "Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  which  I  see  advertised  in  The  Pennxijtvanla 
School  Journal.  Our  school  Is  so  entbnsiaatio  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beautlftil  mottoes,  thai  the  children  are 
impatient  for  tbe  maUs  to  go  and  return.  Send  them  aa  soon  as  possible."- Miss  Llsale  Hinckley,  of  Parkersburg,  writes  a 
few  days  later :  "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  exantining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  Just  received  for  her  scliool, 
and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.  Encloaed  pleaae  find  |1.10.  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  addrew."— 
Mlsa  K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkersburg,  writes:  "  I  have  just  seen  some  school  cards  in  Mta  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like 
very  much.  Pleaae  send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  malL"  80  of  others,  bnt  space  will  not  permit  Airther  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  addreaa,  on  receipt  of  Sz.io.    They  are  put  up  in  heavy  envelopes  of  Manilla  paper,  so  as 
to  secure  them  from  rough  uaage  inpaaaing  through  the  maila.  copy  of  Music-Page  Supplement  to  Pennsylvania 

set  maiu 
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School  Journal  encloaed  with  each  aet  mailed.  Address  j  p  mcCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


XiibIc  Pagre  Sapplement— No.  8.— We  shall  issue 
Number  Three  of  this  Supplement  in  season  for  the  Institute 
Campaign.  Of  No.  I,  (1872,)  about  seven  thousand  copies  were 
distributed  gratuitouslv  to  teachers  at  Institutes ;  of  No.  II, 
[1873,)  about  twelve  tnousand  copies;  of  No.  Ill,  (1874,)  we 
ihair  distribute  some  twelve  thoiLsand  copies.  County  Super- 
intendents will  please  write  us,  at  their  convenience,  how  many 
copies  will  be  needed  for  their  respective  Institutes,  that  a  copy 
may  be  supplied  to  each  teacher  in  attendance;  to  what 
(daces,  at  what  times,  and  how — whether  by  express  or  other- 
wise— the  packages  shall  be  sent.  In  cases  where  the  music 
of  the  Institute  will  be  in  charge  of  a  given  teacher  or  other 
mstructor,  it  might  be  best  to  send  the  package  of  Suoplements 
at  once  to  his  care. '  The  new  "  Music- Page"  will  be  a  good 
one,  and  we  think  it  will  do  good  work. 

Cliailfl^  of  Printer. — The  composition  and  presswork 
on  this  yaurnaly  will,  for  some  months  at  least,  be  done  at  the 
office  of  The  Exprtts  instead  of  The  Inquinr.  The  Business 
Editor  makes  this  transfer  of  the  work  because  of  annoyance 
occasioned  by  certain  ill-advised  regvilations  of  the  new  manage- 
ment of  The  Inquirer  printing-office.  The  present  number 
appears,  in  its  reading  matter  forms,  almost  wholly  in  a  dress 
of  new  type,  furnished  by  The  Express  establishment. 

Prepayment  of  Postnipe. — Congress  has  done  wisely 
in  ordering  prepayment  of  postage.  The  law  goes  into  effect 
on  New  Year  Day,  1875.  we  congratulate  our  readers  on  no 
more  quarterly  calls  for  postage  after  that  date.  It  adds  to  The 
yowrnal,  however,  a  heavy  item  of  additional  expense,  amount- 
ins  to  upwards  cX  five  hundred,  dollars  per  year.  Our  regular 
suDsoription  price  will  remain  as  now,  but,  to  meet  this  item  of 
outlay,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  our 
clubbing  rates.  No  change  upon  these  will,  however,  be  made 
for  some  months.  All  orders  for  subscription  will,  until  further 
notice,  be  filled  at  past  rates  without  reference  to  prepayment 
of  postage. 

TeaclierM  Wantlnv  Positions,  by  making  known 
their  wants  throtigh  our  Publishers'  Department,  "  may  hear 
of  something  to  their  advantage."  Our  charges  are  ;^i  for  such 
notices  when  they  do  not  exceed  four  lines,  ahd  25  cents  t>er  fine 
for  additional  space  in  this  department.  Remit  price  of  adver- 
tisement with  order  sent.  Eight  words  may  be  reckoned  to  the 
line. 

••  A  Better  Day." — A  Secretary,  ordering  subscription 
for  his  fellow-directors,  says  :  "  Our  Board  have  not  before 
taken  The  yournal.  I  think  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  more  faithfully  from  being  readers  of  The 
School  yournal.  A  better  day  is  dawning  for  our  schools,  when 
Directors,  generally,  arc  in  the  habit  of  reading  it." 

Wanted. — A  situation  as  teacher  of  Mechanical,  Free- 
hand and  Artistic  Drawing.  Address  J.  W.  Loycr,  Mcchan- 
icsburg,  Cumberland  county.  Pa. 

Mr.  John  Borland,  of  Venango  county,  writes  :  "Our 
Board  neglected  to  send  for  The  yournal  last  year,  but  think 
they  cannot  do  without  it  this  year." 


OUR  NEW  BOOKS. 


DIrectom  Wantlnfr  Teaebem,  when  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  fair  salaries  for  goqd  work  in  the  school-room,  can 
find  no  more  valuable  medium  for  advertising  their  wants  than 
The  yournal.  Our  rates  are  23  cents  per  line  for  each  inser- 
tion— eight  words  making  a  line. 

'"Petree^s  Slate  HnrfiiMe,*'  which  is  used  in  this 
institution,  has  been  endorsed  by  all  teachers  of  penmanship 
in  connection  with  this  College,  as  a  very  desirable  blackboard 
surface.  I  fully  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  commend  it  espe- 
cially for  its  durability  and  smoothness.  The  ability  of  a  pupil 
to  read  what  is  written  on  the  board  coated  with  this  surface,  is 
not  influenced  by  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  light  is 
thrown  on  the  board,  which  fact  influences  me  still  more  favora- 
bly to  its  use. 

Thomas  May  Peirck,  A.  M,,  Principal, 
Union  Business  College  of  Philadelphia. 

The  cheapest,  the  most  satisfactory,  and  most  endurable 
blackboard  surface.  Manufactured  only  by  I.Newton  Peirce, 
No.  148  Nort^^  Third  street,  Philadelphia. 

SCHOOL  oF  I|EADII(G  AND  DILATORY. 

1018  ASOH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


^»4'w«  ^•t»vi«"  il^w* 


Special  terms  made  with  those  preparing  to  teach  reading. 


liangnafr^  Ijessons  for  Befrlnners.— By  Prof 
John  S.  Hart,  I.L.D.  A  simple,  practical  and  rational  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Grammar.  Price,  30  cents.  A  sample 
copy  of  this  book  for  examination  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher 
in  tne  United  States,  without  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  ten  cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage,  &c. 

Ensiluli  Grammar  and  Analynln.— By  Prof 
Tohn  S\  Hart,  LL.D.  A  book  that  will  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  teachers  who  want  an  English  Grammar  that  can  be  used 
with  satisfaction,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Price,  90  cents. 
Half  price  to  teachers  for  examination. 

Three  Thoniiand  Practice  Words.— By  Prof. 
T.Willis  Wcstlake,  A.M.,  State  Normal  School  Millers  ville. 
Pa.,  contains  lists  of  Familial  Words  often  misspelled,  Difficult 
Words.  Homophonous  Words,  Words  often  Confounded,  Rules 
fcr  Spelling,  &c.  It  is  a  book  that  every  teacher  wants.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  flexible  cloth,  crimson  edges.  P^ice,  50  cents. 
Sent  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.— By  Prof. 
John  S.  Hart,  L.L.D.  Just  the  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
every  future  voter.  Should  be  taught  in  every  school.  Price, 
60  cents.    Half  price  to  teachers  for  examination. 

Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  above  sent  to  any  address  on 
application,  accompanied  by  stamp  to  pay  postage.  Please 
address  Eldrbdgb  &  Brother, 

17  North  Seventh  street,  Phila. 


School  Boards  and  Cotmty  Superintendents  wishing  to  em- 
ploy teachers  of  reading  for  schools  or  teachers*  institutes  wltt 
please  apply  to  Mrs.  Dibhl. 


Teachers    will    be    interested    in    the    advertisement 
Eldredge  &  Brother,  which  appears  in  the  present  number. 


ot 


Ov  F»st  Suaired  Years. 

The  Life  of  the  Republic  Illustrated. 

BY  €.  EBWARDS  I.ESTEB, 

Aathor  of  '*  Glory  and  Shame  of  Enfpland,*' 
**  The  Bf apoleon  Bynasty,**  ^^  IjI fe  and 
Pnhllc  Services  of  Canaries  Snm- 


ner. 


»9 


etc. 


The  publishers  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  they  are  oflfer- 
ing  to  tne  world  one  of  the  most  interesting,  comprehensive, 
and  valuable  books  which  have  yet  been  written  in  this  country. 
No  such  work  exists,  and  ii  is  needed  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 
It  unfolds  the  most  brilliant  record  of  achievement  ever  made 
by  a  nation.  It  covers  the  most  interesting  century  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  and  will  be  the  /irsi  guide-booh  of 
American  progress  yet  produced.  It  will  be  a  permanent 
treasure-house  of  the  trophies  of  National  Glory,  and,  as  a 
text'book  for  use  in  our  scnools  and  colleges  will  combine  His- 
tory, Geography,  Political  Economy,  and  a  Course  of  Reading, 
all  Dound  m  tne  chain  of  fascinating  narration.  It  will  embrace 
the  chief  fruits  of  the  literary  labors  of  the  life-time  of  a  thor- 
oughly American  author,  who  has  written  with  such  power  on 
National  themes.  The  work  is  in  glowing  style ;  and  while  no 
important  fact  of  our  history  is  omitted,  it  never  grows  tedious 
by  detai  1,  nor  dull  by  generalization. 

OiTR  First  Hundrsd  Years  will  be  printed  in  the  finest  li- 
brary historic  style,  and  will  be  issued  in  twelve  monthly  parts, 
of  64  or  more  pages  each,  making,  when  completed,  July  4, 
1875.  an  elegant  royal  8vo.  volume,  ot  about  800  pages.  Being 
absolutely  a  subscnption  hook,  it  can  be  had  only  through  our 
authorized  canvassrng  agents,  who  will  d^ver  the  parts  to  sub- 
scribers every  month,  and  collect  fifty  cents,  the  subscription 
price. 

Every  teacher  in  the  United  States  can  secure  this  valuable 
work,  and  a  year's  profitable  employment  that  will  no^interfere 
with  their  scnool  duties,  by  addressii^,  for  specimen  page*  and 
U.  8.  PUBLISHING  COMP/^Iy, 
13  University  Place,  New  York. 


^ 


^ 


^ 
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aitfOfiV  CERTAIN  FIRM  engaged  in  the  sale  of  School  Furniture  having  called 
^SSK  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers 
'!^p»  of  School  Furniture  in  Philadelphia,  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  them : 

The  manufacture  of  School  Furniture  is  now  a  very  extensive  business,  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in  it.  A  few  years  ago,  an  enterprising 
Yankee  patented,  and  commenced  in  Chicago,  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of 
styles  of  School  Furniture;  among  them  was  the  murh-vaunte<i  ''Gothic,"  now 
claimed  to  be  manufactured  in  Philadelphia. 

The  *' Excelsior  School  Furniture  Co."  have  in  their  employ  a  gentleman 
who  formerly  worked  for  these  Philadelphia  manufacturers  (?)  and  he  informs  them 
that  the  wood- work  for  the  Pupils'  Desks  comes  from  Chicago,  and  on  its  arri\-al 
in  Philadelphia  is  put  into  a  warehouse,  and  orders  filled  from  this  stock.  The 
castings  are  made  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  at  Wilmington,  which  may  or  may  not 
account  for  the  popularity  of  the  desk  in  that  city.  Now,  we  would  like  to  be 
informed  exactly  how  much  of  the  desk  referred  to  is  made  in  Philadelphia:  the 
screws  are  not,  the  wood-work  is  not,  and  the  castings  are  not.  But  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  merits  of  School  Furniture  ?  How  many  men  wear  boots  that 
are  made  in  Philadelphia?  and  are  boots  to  be  condemned  because  they  are  man- 
ufactured in  other  States?  We  would  ask,  how  many  of  us  wear  clothes  that  are 
made  in  Pennsylvania? 

School  Directors  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania !  You  are  men  of  common 
sense,  and  if  an  article  brought  to  your  notice,  which  you  want,  is  made  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands^  and  you  are  convinced  it  is  better  than  that  made  at  your  door, 
and  cheaper,  you  will  buy  it.  But  let  us  return  to  our  mutton  I  Pennsylvania 
manufactures  as  large  a  part  of  the  Excelsior  Desk  as  of  any  other  Desk  in  the 
market ;  our  castings  are  made  in  Philadelphia — every  pound  of  them — ^and  they 
are  better  castings,  and  heavier  than  those  made  at  Wilmington.  The  Excebior 
wood-work  is  made  at  Eaton,  Ohio,  and  any  School  Director  passing  through 
Eaton  or  Cincinnati  will  be  welcome  to  walk  into  our  factory  and  examine  the 
vast  machinery  and  appliances  used.  We  buy  our  screws  and  pay  for  them  in 
Philadelphia — though,  by  the  way,  we  believe  they  come  from  that  far-off  princi- 
pality and  foreign  country,  Rhode  Island ;  we  will,  however,  get  out  a  search 
warrant  immediately  for  a  screw  factory  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  we  can  find  it,  and 
the  screws  are  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  those  we  now  use,  we  will  throw  off  the 
foreign  yoke  and  swear  allegiance  to  our  home  productions.  No,  gentlemen !  we 
do  .not  use  Pennsylvania  lumber,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hard  wood  is  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  School  Desks,  in  order  to  prevent  "Young  America"  from 
slicing  them  up  for  tooth  picks.     We  confess  that  our  wood-work  comes  from  the 


I 


wilds  of  the  VVest,  but  we  are  sure  the  School  Directors  of  Pennsylvania  will  par- 
don us  the  heinous  crime  of  endeavoring  to  put  the  best  materials  into  our  Desks. 
We  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice,  and  here  rest  our  case  in  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

To  compare  the  merits  of  the  respective  Desks,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  following: — In  the  absence  of  ''rings/'  and  where  honorable 
dealing  is  the  rule,  the  Excelsior  Desk  is  invariably  the  favorite.  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Long, 
of  Duncannon,  Perry  Co.,  writes  under  date  of  July  17,  1874 — "I  believe  in  your 
Desk. — I  taught  a  school  last  term  furnished  with  the  Gothic  Desk,  and  attended 
a  Literary  Society  in  a  house  furnished  with  the  Excelsior  Desk,  and  am  persuaded 
that  your  furniture  is  much  stronger  than  the  'Gothic  *."  Again  in  company  with 
Judge  Leonard,  of  Clearfield,  the  Sup*t.  of  the  Excelsior  Co.,  visited  several 
School  Houses  in  Philadelphia,  among  which  was  the  North-west  Grammar  School, 
at  15th  and  Race  Sts.  A  portion  of  this  school  is  furnished  with  the  "Gothic'* 
Desk,  and  in  one  room,  containing  some  ten  rows  of  Desks,  the  castings  of  the 
Back  Seats  in  every  row  are  broken,  and  have  had  to  be  removed,  and  the  old  seats 
formerly  in  use  have  been  replaced,  the  Janitor  stating  that  the  castings  snapped 
off  like  "pipe  stems"  whenever  the  boys  would  give  a  sudden  lurch  back.  Many 
of  the  seats  in  this  building  had  lost  their  original  angle,  from  the  wearing  away 
of  the  rubber,  and  it  must  be  positive  agony  for  a  child  to  sit  on  such  a  seat 
during  study  hours.  The  Janitor  also  infonned  the  visitors  that  the  principal 
"complained  bitterly"  about  these  seats.  Other  instances  might  be  mentioned 
but  we  think  these  are  sufficient.  The  manufacturers  claim  for  the  Excelsior  Desk 
that  it  is  the  strongest  and  most  comfortable  Desk  now  offered,  and  this  claim  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  in  competition  with  the  other  Desks  during  the  past 
30  days,  in  only  one  case  was  it  unsuccessful.  At  Columbia,  Pa.,  where  the  Gothic 
Desk  has  been  in  use  one  year,  the  Board,  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2  adopted  the 
Excelsior.  At  Chester,  Pa.,  where  the  Excelsior  has  been  in  use  3  years,  and  the 
Gothic  I  year,  the  former  was  unanimously  adopted  on  account  of  its  superior 
strength.  The  Excelsior  Desk  speaks  for  itself,  and  again  we  repeat  that  for 
strength,  durability,  comfort,  and  beauty,  it  is  ahead  of  anything  in  the  market. 
Any  School  Director  desiring  a  description  of  our  factory,  and  a  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  what  we  make  will  please  send  his  address,  to 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company. 


H.  W.  KNIGHT,  SupT., 


No.  1003   Arch  Street, 


^ 
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Mount    Vernon     Grammar^     School, 
Catharine  Street,  above  Third, 


This  magnifiietu  Public  School  house,  ihe  largest  in  Fhilailelphia,  has  ludf 
been  furnished  with  500  desks,  manufactured  by  the  Excelsior  Sfhool  FumitBie. 
Company.     Over  300,000  of  these  desks  are  now  in  use  in  the  United  State. 
Address  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  (mailed  free), 

H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt.,  1003  Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pji 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT, 


'^ 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


IMUSIC-PAOE  SUPPUBMKirT-No.  S. 

'  For  1874.  We  shall  Issue  our  Annnal  Edition  of 
MoHlc-PuKe  Supplement  foi*  Gratuitous  Dlstiibnticm 
at  Ttittchera'  Institutes,  in  season  for  the  holding  of 
these  institutes  duiing  the  Fall  and  Winter  months. 
TWKLYic  Thousavd  Copibs  were  distributed  last  year, 
and  besides  doing  a  good  work  In  awakening  a  new 
interest  In  voeal  musiCv  they  proved  to  be  a  fair  ad- 
Tertisemeiit  of  The  Bchool  JwmaL 

Our  Ack nowledf  men ta.- Since    last  list  ao- 
knowle<lged,  we  have  received  orders  for  subscrip- 
tion fi-om  the  followtng  named  Teachers,  Directors 
and  othera :    John  P.  Mather,  Jas.  Dyke,  R.  S.  Gates, 
Kathan  E.  Beist,  M.  M.  Bullock,  Wm.  S   Hinkle,  J. 
^ahony,  loiura  C.  Smith,  J.  M.  Andes,  M.  B.  Sloan,  K. 
Francis,  Roualla  Corbett,  G.  A.  Bowers,  D.  A  Cooper, 
Isaac  Wright,  M.  J.  Stone,  iu  G.   Flrestine,   Jesse 
SbaMci-oeb,  J.  D.  Poiter,  Davlil  &.  Snyderp  Annie  H. 
Burnett,  John  G.   Alien,  M.    B.  Hoffman,  Kate  A. 
McGeady,  Mary  Midgley,  George  S.  Uallman,  A.  W. 
BeageU  K.  J.  Young,  G.  A.  UhJer,  W.  W.  Bnsser^  Jac 
8.  Ycmng,  Jacob  Gantz,  W,  J.  Hancy,  T.  J.  Stiles,  G. 
K.  Goiin-ey,  Wm.  Postlethwait,  D.  M  Bole,  H.  Chad- 
wick,  B.  r.  Potter,  Bev.  J.  L.  Holmes,  Jos.  Wataer, 
J.  C.  Wilkinson,  Edwanl  Reisler,  Henry  A.  Picking, 
las.  M.  Mumford,  J.  W.  Uencfiix,  George  L.  Deardora, 
7.  P.  Cnnard,  Geo.  H.  Helfrich,  Asa  Wellman,  John 
Uoi-row,  John  A.  Stone,  £.  i£.  Sti-awn,  Jacob  Altinan, 
H.  S.  Knimer,  Caleb  H.  Perdue,  John  E.  McGee,  G.  H. 
Leal,  J.   B.   Cheney,   WashingU)n  Bow,  Isaac   Van 
Blckel,  Wm.  htadden,  Geo.  H.  Richards,  A.  Churchill 
H.  A.  Custeis  David  Whllmire,  A.  W.  StOi-m,  O.  L. 
Hall,  John  W.  Huther,  J.  Frank  Miller,  G.  K.  Finney, 
D.  Kocheuderfer.  J.  8.  Jolinson,  C.  F.  Kiei-sted,  Ed- 
«rard  Dick,  David  H.  Zook,  George  W.  Zellers,  P.  S. 
Ha*,  James  Stewart,  Paul  Yahner,  W.  T.  Stewart,  B. 
IT.  Bowman,  Henry  Fortenbaugh,  W.  T.  Wilson.  H. 
BolHiiuls,  John  N.  Davis,  JelT.  Triscuit,  Kale  M.  Sny- 
ilor,  Jucob  K.  Jones,  H.  E.  Faust.  John  B.  Eberly, 
Henry  K.  Hollow  bush,  Solomon  B.  Stoner,  B.  F.  Zarr, 
lohn  M.  Glbbony,  Jos.  Rothrock,  J.  O.Knauss,  Aaron 
Sboeiey,  B.  Sutherland,  B.  F.  Sliaub,  Thomi)son  Bodle, 
r.  8t».vern,  D.  B.  Brunner,  R.  H.  Young,  S.  D.  Ingram. 
W  C.  Tllden,  W.  N.  Aiken,  M.  L.  Knight,  D.  G.  Allen, 
I.  W.  Allen,  Jas.  C.  Graham   John  Luvton,  W.  A. 
t;ampbeU,  Jas.  A.  Lowry,  W.  H.Kaln,  H.B.Eastburn, 
B.  F.  itae«*ly,  Wm.G..Fee,  W.  W.  Porter,  D.  E.Roblson, 
I.  M.  K.  lieed,  Charles  H.  Verrlll,  George  Marsden,  J. 
D.  Henderson,  H.  M.  Raker,  J.  T.  Brownlee,  A.  B. 
Shank,  S.  •.  Jack,  EmeiT  West,  G.  D.  Ackerly.  £.  Pat- 
ton,  J.  H.  Schoonover,  Anna  V.Devei*8,  Jas.  11.  Hoff- 
man, J.  H.  Fritz,  Pi*eston  J.  Fell,  Alexander  Port,  J. 
b}.  Spencer,  S.  A.  Espey,  John  Bear,  H.  S.  Spigelmeyer, 
I]teoi*ge  Smith,  Clement  K.  Rhoads,  John  Bulford,  D 
IV.  Lc«wis,  John  Frick,  Henry  Hubley,  A,  C.  DisHlnger, 
Seo.  Miller,  8.  M.  Hnston,  J.  Blngaman,  J.  W.  Danen- 
bower,  Watson  Jeffers,    Jas.    K.   McCague,    M.    A. 
Bnaveiv,  Aaron  Wolcott,  E.  L.  Speri^y,  J.  Q.  Pogue, 
17.  B.  Aloorhead,  Eli  M.  Funk,  Joseph  R.  Kenclig! 
KUas  J.  Dickerson,  P.  Pettibone,  S.  S.  Benedict,  D.^. 
Altenderfer,F.  B.  Grosh,Heni*yMeyer,J.  W.  Walker. 
B.  C.  Hickok.  Jas  W.  Crawford,  J.  K.  Snider.  Jas.  F. 
Long,  H.  B.  Eastburn,  M.   Y.  Howe,  J.  R.  Hilbush, 
4aroii  Ridlinghafer,  C.  C.  Kelchner,  Asbory  DevUnd. 
I.  E.  Van.virk,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bullard,  A.  P.  White,  Danl. 
HcCurdy,  H.  A.  Speise,  J.  S.  Smith,  Edw.  Hermany, 
A  B.  Griffls,  A.  S.  Jamison,  John  Dugsan,  J.  V.  Gib- 
bons, Wm.  F.  Gearhait,  Wm.  Wilson.  8.  F.  tightn^r, 
David  Miller,  Rev.  D.  D.  Lebermau,  Francis  West,  J. 
w.  helkuap,  H.  Vogan,  Joseph  Hughey,  Eml.  Kline- 
felter, and  others.    Orders  Irom  B<Mirdsof  School  Di- 
rectors come  in  freely;  nor  do  County  Superinten- 
lents  forget  The  Journal;  and  the  prospect  is  eucour- 
&glng  for  a  largely  increased  list  uiK>n  the  volume 
Vhicu  opens  with  the  present  number. 

THE  HEW  laBABED  BBA]>B]M.-.Attention 
u  called  to  a  four-page  advertisement,  in  this  issue,  of 
Meitsrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  A  Co.'s  New 
eroded  Readen,  It  will  be  seen  that  this  excellent 
Scries  is  having  a  remarkaUe  success  In  this  State, 
\X  having  already  been  introduced  into  all  of  our 
State  Normal  Schools,  with  one  exception.  The  pub- 
nsliers  have  bound  up  in  very  attractive  style  a 
small  volume  containing  specimen  pages  from  each 
book,  a  copy  of  which  they  will  send  to  any  school 
officer. 


.SS'  Ketropolltan  Scholia  and  ll«liool  Far- 

djSKfT^i**  ®"y  ^^  **^®  ITnlted  States  equals  Phlla- 
«J«?fiS,*!!#\'*''"  PJI^gf^'J^*  ^'»«  present  time  In  the 
tbrSii!  «i?ii^S?*^*  ^/?1  approprhfcte  Building  for 
nf  kvi?,^??!"®".^^  her  children. '  In  keeping,  the  Board 
2L«i  ?®*jy^'' J**^«  shown  the  same  excellent  Jndg- 
ment  in  the  adoption,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1W4,  of  the 
Famous  •*  Gothic"  Desk  of  J.  A.  Bancroft  Ate.  for 
S5i^tf?T.y*f  •'t*?f*'  ^^  BuUdinffs.  This  being-done 
Di^fe1«  Jt^  *®^  ^rw  ««ooe««ve  years  of  this  popular 
uf^f,  *n  their  scliools,  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of 
Jil«^?®*^**5'  5ae'**t«t  which  are  undeniable,  and.  in 
f£5ffJiiS?4  ^^^'  ^^  arguments  can  oonftite.  !rhe 
In  i»S?L?^*'  ^^^\?^.  the  City  having  aiven  a  trUl 
1111873  ot  another  widely  advertised  Desk,  have  this 

^iJ5^*"  ^""fffS^  the  *  Gothic,"  feelingsatlslled  it 
cannot  be  equalled.  Ordent  are  fast  accumuhitiue  for 
summer  and  fall  delivery  for  every  portion  of  the 
«ilS  ^"^1  «o»5raemlatlons  are  received  in  almost 
«y^I?  ?^^h  Now  is  the  time  to  order  to  ensure 
5«2W  ^®*l7««7  when  wanted,  as  naseaaon  has  ever 
opened  with  inorelhittering  prospects  for  the  Ever 

niZ"^'"ir*^"''"i*'"^.  ^f  ^'  ^'  Bancroft  A  Co..  Phlladel- 
p^iia.     Examine  their  engraving  on  inside  of  last 

«J5ft!?*'  '■^*"i'[*w^*  BiMierol*  A  €•.— A  handsome 
enaorsem  lit  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  **  Gothic" 
uesk,  has  ju8t  reached  them  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  WiLMiMOTON,  Dkl.  ThIs  Dcsk  was  first  in- 
troduced inta  their  schools  in  1870.  Bach  successive 
year  since,  they  have  ordered  the  same  Desk  for  new 
Duudlngs,  Ac.  In  April  of  the  present  year,  •*  Gothic" 
seats  were  ordered  For  430  pupils.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing  of  the  Board,  held  Jane  ha.  the  same  Des  was 
rg-cukwted  unanimou^y,  on  merit  alone,  for  another 
building,  notwithstanding  the  severest  competition 
and  efforts  to  introduce  another  widely-advertised 
ciesK, 

ftUll  Aaother,  I.elilifliikon,  Pa,— This  thriving 
Borough  have  Just  fliiis^ied  a  tine,  newgracted  School 
Building.  Being  desirous  of  having  the  Thb  Bkst 
FioBHiTiraB,  the  Directors  examined  various  styles, 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  awarded  the  contract  to  J. 
A.  iiancroft  A  Co., on  MsaiTor  Abtiolbalonk.  Truly 
a  reputation  and  record  as  above  shown  should  place 
the  Manufacturers  of  this  popular  Furniture  far 
above  ordinary  competition.  It  is  further  due  to 
them  to  state,  that  they  are  the  owly  Pbvnbylvavia 
^Mxv9A.crtjjBxaA  of  School  Furniture  located  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

fl«T??f  S*'?!  W iitloiial  Bareaa«-The  attention  of 
School  Boards,  Principals  of  Seminaries,  Academies 
and  others  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  experi- 
enced teachers  is  directed  to  the  "Bui-eau."  The 
managers  will  furnish,  without  charge,  those  apply- 
ing to  them  for  teachers,  with  such  in fotmation  con- 
cerning their  qualidcations,  etc.,  as  will  enable  them 
to  make  a  satisfactory  selection.  On  our  register  are 
the  names  of  a  number  of  fir  el-clan  teachers  qualified 
for  positions  in  all  grades  of  schools.  Prompt  atten- 
tion  given  to  correspondence.  Addreas,  Teachers* 
National  Bureau,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

•  ■  » ■ 

THE  I.ATEST  TBHTMPflB  OTEB  THE 
''TBIIJMPH  »» 

The  School  Board  of  Clearfield,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1 
adopted  the  Excelsior  Desk  over  all  other  competi- 
tors, for  use  in  the  new  and  magnificent  school  house 
now  being  erected  there,  at  a  co  t  of  ^,000. 

Still  I«aterl 

The  Directors  of  the  North  Coventry  School  Dis- 
trict, Montgomery  Co..  after  carefnl  examination  of 
other  styles,  adopted  by  a  trNAiriMoirs  vote  the  Ex- 
celsior Desk,  for  reftirnishing  four  school  buildings. 
The  Excelsior  Desks  have  been  in  use  in  the  adioUi- 
ing  district  for  a  year. 

ATTENTION  \a  invited  to  the  engraving  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Public  School,  at  Third  and  Catharine 
streets,  PhiladelphUi.  This  house  has  Just  been  fin- 
ished, and  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  public 
school  building  in  Philadelphia.  In  all  Its  appoint- 
ments, both  as  regards  the  bailding  and  furnishing 
it  is  an  ornament  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  a 
gi-eat  credit  to  its  Board  of  Directors. 
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Pernons  answering  »ny  advertUementii  In 
this  periodical,  will  pleawe  utate  that  they 
saw  the  advertisement  In  the  Fenn»(ylvanla 
Rchool  Jonrnal.  This  will  be  «f*5«»»«^  » 
favor  both  by  Advertisers  and  the  Publishers 
of  the  Jonrnal. 

TEACHER  WANTED.— A  good  man  Is  wanted 
as  Principal  and  Teacher  of  High  Scliool.  leiih, 
Seven  Mouths.  Salaiy,  f?*  per  month .  Address,  Jos. 
R.  Kendig,  Seci*etary,  Renovo,  Clinton  Co.,  ra. 


<4Take  One."— An  able  County  Superintendent, 
who  leads  the  educational  work  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  advance<l  counties  in  Jt»ennsylvania-at  his 
examinations  of  teachers  and  on  other  occasions 
— Duis  ihe  matter  of  subscription  to  an  educational 
journal  upon  the  proper  basis,  thus :  *•  Teachei-s  iMed 
an  educational  magazine,  ishali  regard  the  regular 
reading  of  such  Journal  an  evidence  of  professionHl 
Interest.  There  ai*e  several  good  joui-nals  now  pub- 
lished, and  of  these  the  applicant  for  certill<»te  must 
take  one  or  another  No  oertlflcate  will  beMsued  to 
any  one  employed  in  the  work  of  teaching  who  does 
noi  read  something  of  the  current  literaiur©  of  the 
teacher's  profession."  .„  ^         ,.         . 

From  *aryland.-Mr.  John  W.  Page,  Examiner, 
in  a  circular  "To  the  Teachers  of  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,'* says :  "  1  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
every  teacher  in  the  county  to  subscribe  for  and  read 
some  Educational  Journal,  believmg  as  1  do,  that 
nothing  is  better  calculated  to  advance  our  teachei-s 
and  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  in  our  schools 
than  a  weltconduoted  Educational  Magazme.   Sonae 
eflorts  have  been  made  looking  towards  the  «»tab- 
libhmentof  a  Home  School  Magazine  in  Maryland, 
but  so  far  all  efforts  in  that  direction  have  tailed. 
Until  such  can  be  established  on  a  permanent  and 
good  footing,  1  would  i-ecommend  to  pur  teachere 
the  Jt»t»K8YLVAMiA  SCHOOL  JouRHAL.  edited  by  i'lof. 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  Stale  SunenntendeiU  of  Public 
Education   in   that  Slate.    This  Journal  is   issued 
monihly,  and  is  flUed  with  able  and  interesting  edu- 
cational matter.    Any  teacher  desiring  to  subscribe 
tor  it  may  send  In  his  or.  her  name  to  me,  and  1  will 
have  It  sent  to  the  proper  address."    Thanks  to  Mr. 
Puge 1  • 

^^^erowins  Sentiment,'*— Mr.  Geo  Mar8den,an 
eneifectic  teacher  ol  Penfleld,  Clearfleld  County, 
oidtrmg  a  list  of  subscriptions, says:  "*roiu  time 
to  time  1  endeavor  to  influence  pel-sons  to  take  Ijui 
bchvol  Journal,  being  fully  convinced  that  no  lailhlul 
ttttchir  or  director  should  be  without  it.  The  spirit 
that  animates  a  community  is  always  due  to  some 
aci  Ive  Huency  The  growing  sentiment  here  in  lavor 
ol  popuiar  education  must,  in  good  meabuie,be  at- 
tiibuitd  to  2  ht  school  Journal.  The  Jipajd  ol  Dli-ec- 
tors  renew  subscription  lor  tUeir  third  year, 
enclose  ah*o  the  names  of  some  of  our  teachers.  * 

«^Onr  Board  flnd  it  impossible  todo  without  your 
exctiieiit  Journal."  So  writes  Mr.  Preston  J.  Feii,  of 
Jjuckmghum  District,  Bucks  county.  We  aie  glad 
to  know  it,  gentlemen. 

Hi.  H.  I-.  Atkinson,  of  Tyrone,  Bhiir  county, 
writes,  June  »d:  'At  the  organization  ol  our  new 
Board,  they  placed  the  enclosed  amount  (♦J-'-^S)  in  my 
hands  to  be  sent  you  in  pavmentol  TfieJoui-naltov 
ensuing  year.  The  School  Directors  ol  Tyrone  are 
intellifeent,  enterprising  men,  and  hence  they  appi*- 
ciate  such  a  publication  as  The  2*entuylvama  School 
Journal." 

From  New  Hampshire.— Miss  Isabella  llnsseli, 
Enfleiu,  Kew  Humpbhiie,  orders  one  set  Lancaster 
Schooi  Mottoes,  June  8d.  She  writes,  June  18th: 
**  Piease  send  to  my  address  four  additional  sets  of 
the  LancHSter  Mottoes.  1  bought  a  set  lor  our  school 
and  like  them  very  much.  Other  teachers  who  have 
seen  them,  wish  me  to  procure  sets  lor  them  also.  I 
see  by  your  circular,  tliat  when  several  sets  are  or- 
derea,  the  price  is  $1.0o  per  set.  Please  flnd  amount 
enclosed." 

**  Every  Day."— Mr.  E.  J.  Young,  of  Allentown, 
former  County  Superintendent  of  l«high  county, 
has  gone  into  the  editorial  line.  He  is  now  one  ol  the 
eoitors  and  publishers  ol  the  Lehigh  Valley  Daily 
Ixmes.  Remitting  an  order  for  subscription  a  lew 
days  since,  he  adus :  "  1  would  like  to  forward  a  sub- 
bciiption  evfery  day  were  it  in  my  po'Mer  to  do  so." 

\\  i^  one  thing  to  wish  to  have  truth  on  our  side 
and  another  to  wish  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth. 


«^  Neeesnary  and  Talnable.**-Hr.  Paul  Yshner, 
Secretary,  CarroUtown,  CambriaCo.,  write*  Junewii: 
*'Our  Board  are  desirous  of  performing  their  dm i«a 
as  School  Directors,  and  to  this  end  they  deem  Tkt 
School  Journal  a  necessary^and  valuable  guide." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Jones«  of  Pickering.  Chester  Ca,writei 
June  14th  :  ''  Enclosed  flnd  ^.fiO,  for  which  pleaae  re. 
new  my  subscription  to  The  JoumaL  Can't  do  frith, 
out  it.    It  hi  Just  the  thing  for  the  young  teacher.'" 

For  a  Tear  .—Mr.  H.  £.  Faust,  Connellsvllle.  Ftf. 
ette  county,  says:  '^After  reading  TheJourwA  for 
a  year,  I  am  fully  assured  that  it  must  be  of  gnat 
advantage  to  teachers."  Of  coarse,  he  renews  sab* 
soription. 


«.«..  K.  HeCamio,  of  Allegheny  coimtr, 
says :  *'  1  have  taken  your  attractive  Journal  hot  one 
year,  and  already  think  that  the  progressive  tesdur 
cannot  do  without  it."      . 

«« Indispensable    to    ns  as  a  ]loard«^-]lL 

Watson  Jelfera,  Secretary,  Harford,  Sodquebsini 
county,  says,  J  une  19th :  *•  We  consider  your  Jourmi 
indispensable  to  us  as  a  Board  Most  of  our  t^schea 
are  now  taking  it,  and  we  hope  that  others  willsooB 
see  the  importance  of  doing  so.** 

Mr.  Jolin  H.  Glbbony,  Seeretary,  Dunon. 
vllle,  Blair  county,  Pa.,  wrttes:  "^  We  must  have  TA» 
JoumaL  Let  those  [Directors  and  Teacliers]  vlw 
neglect  the  important  duty  of  reading  It, take  dttie. 
sponsibiUty  of  theii*  ignoi-ance." 

A  thief  in  Virginia  was  recently  allowed  to  diooK 
between  30  days'  imprisonment  and  25  lashes,  and 
ohose  the  latter. 


Ov  Jirst  Evndxed  ITean, 

The  Life  of  ihe  Republic  Hiustrcted, 

BT  €.  EDWABDS  EiESTEK, 

Antbor  of  **  Glory  and  Sliame  of  Eaglaai," 
*»Ttae  Kapoleon  l>ynaaty,**  ^^liifeaad 
Publle  l^ervlces  of  Ciiarles  ftoai* 
ner,''  etc. 

The  publislien  feel  jusdfied  in  asserUug  that  diey  aitciar. 

ing  to  the  world  one  ol  the  most  interesung,  coniprcheaum 

and  valuable  bouks  which  have  yet  been  written  in  ihisanaiir 

No  such  work  exists,  and  it  ih  needed  by  all  classes  of  dQ«a» 

It  unloids  the  most  brilliant  record  ol  achievement  tnx  m^ 

by  a  nation.    It  covers  the  roost  interesting  century  in  tlsc  !«• 

lory  of  the  human  race,  and  will  be  the  ^rU  giuU-i^  ^ 

Amtrtcati  'progJ  ess  yet  produced.     It  will  be  a  peioas^ 

treasure-bouse  of   the  trophies  of  National  Glory,  ami, « 4 

text-book  for  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  will  conbiieBii' 

lory.  Geography,  Political  Economy,  and  a  Couscof  Rea^ 

all  bound  in  ihc  chain  oi  ta&cinating  narfauon.    h  wiiiembrtl 

the  cbiel  fruits  ol  the  literary  labors  of  the  lifie-time  d  a  «► 

oughly  American  author,  who  has  written  with  snch  pofw  m 

N ational  themes,    'i he  work  is  in  glowing  style ;  and ^'Weii 

important  fact  of  our  history  is  omitted,  it  never  grow^  toSo« 

by  aeuil,  nor  dull  by  generalization.  ,    ^     t 

UtiR  FiKST  HuKDKfcD  Ybaks  Will  be  printed  in  iheBual  ■» 

brary  historic  style,  and  will  be  issued  in  twelve  montiiy  pan% 

ol  64  or  more  pages  each,  making,  when  completed,  J»jrj 

1875,  an  elegant  royal  8vo.  volume,  ol  about  800  pages,  wnc 

absolutely  a  subscription  book,  it  can  be  bad  only  iliroaikoj 

authorized  canvassing  agenu,  who  will  deliver  ihepamto» 

scribers  every  month,  and  cohect  filly  cents,  the  siJMaipa* 

Every  teacher  in  the  United  States  can  secure  this  nJ«* 
work,  and  a  ytar's  profiuble  employment  that  will  not iatttW 
with  their  school  duties,  by  adoies&ing,  for  specimen  pa|o» 
terms,  U.  8.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

13  University  Place,  N.  T. 


**  Compelled."— An  intelligent  Director,  anj  J 
active  bcliool  officer  wntes:  " Teachew  sbouMiJ 
compelled— yes.  that's  the  woi-d  J— to  read  ?*«*JI5 
JoumaL  since  they  can  do  hetter  workin  the  jdw* 
room  with  it  than  without  it."- We  do  not  Uke  W 
poiicy  ol  conipulbion  in  such  mattei-s,  hut  cenawf 
the  Teacher  who  reads  little  or  nolhmg  ■ 
out  of  place  in  the  school-rooin.  fle  or  wic  sM" 
make  room  lor  another  who  reads,  and  thmlL^«J 
grow*.  Teachers  ahould  take  an  educaUoniU  jomnj 
but  their  reading  should  not  be  oonflned  to  tmj  OJ 
book  or  periodical.  The  field  of  liurature  w J^ 
wide,  and  here  should  the  teacher  espetiiUly  »■ 
idie  gleaner. 
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WE  are  .pleased  to  be  able  to  Infoim  our  readers 
that  the  loiig-ieit  need  of  a  Music  Book'  for  Teachers' 
Institutes  U  at  last  about  to  be  bupplleU.  Prot.  Hall, 
teacher  of  Vocal  MuhIc  lu  the  Public  ttchooJs  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Prof.  JLyie,  teacher  of  Vocal  Music  In  the 
Btate  Koruial  School,  Mlllersvllle,  Pa.,  have  been  en- 
gaged daring  the  past  year  upon  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  have  lu  press 

TEE  TfiAcms'  iHsnim  sles  book 

A  book  containing  a  large  number  of  carefully  se- 
lected songs  and  hynuis,  adapted  expressly  to  the  use 
or  Teachers*  institutes  and  Common  Schools,  with  au 
Appendix  containing  Deflultloas,  Exercises,  etc. 

SeTei-al  Institutes  hav^  already  decided  to  use  the 
new  book. 

.  JPRICSy  Single  Copy 86  cents,  (SentpoeC-paidL) 

>*         Othe  Dozen  Oopies $  8  <iO 

"         One  Hundred  Copies 25  00 

The  book  will  be  ready  August  Ist.  Send  your  or- 
ders early,    Address 

HALL  A  LYTB, 

LAN OASTKB,  Pa. 

'i ■■ 


^^A  Weleome  TiKitor."— Mr.  Asa  Wellman. 
Secretary.  Kdliiboro,  Eile  county,  orders  renewal  of 
subi^cription  of  his  Board  of  Directoi's,  and  adds: 
**  The  Journal  Is  always  a  welcome  visitor." 

Hr.  JolftiK  E.  lEcGe«9  Secretary,  AuUenrled,  Car- 
bon county,  wiites  June  9th :  *  This  Is  the  second 
term  of  a  new  township.  The  Board  being  new  men 
did  not,  durinff  the  first  term,  know  the  value  of  2^ 
School  joumcu.    Now  they,  could  not  do  without  It." 

Man  judges  of  the  inward  disposition  l»y  the  out- 
.ward  acts ;  God  judged  of  the  outward  acts  by  the 
inward  disposition. 

An  914  Snbseriber  ^'has  had  7^  Journal  for  five 
veara,  and  don 't  like  to  be  without  It."  Accordingly, 
he  continues  subscription. 

Mr.  F.  J*  Stray er,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  ordering 
change  of  address,  says :  **  27^  Journal  is  truly  a 
great  aid  to  the  teacher,  and  none  should  be  without 
It,  least  of  all  the  young  teacher." 

BVCKBYE  BEl4l<  FOUNDRY. 

BtaUiMhtd  tn  1837. 
Superior  Bells  of  Copp«r  and  Tin. 
■louuied  with  ibe  beMxTotary  Hanf* 
tugs,  for  Churches,  SchottU,  FarmM, 
,FaetorU*.  Vourt  HoHMn,  Fin  Jtomu, 
Tmtmr  ClockM,  Chimu,  elc.  FoUj 
Warranted. 

liluaimed  Cttalofue  Mot  Fret. 

VANOIISKN  ATIFT, 

lOS  MUl  lOi  EuiBMODd  SU.ClUClUMtl. 


^Vlfte  ^Work  ofn  Minute." -Hr  Henry  Hnbley, 
of  Thomasville,  Pa.,  ordering  The  Journal  for  the 
School  Board  of  Jackson  Dlstiict,  York  county, 
writes :  **  This  is  their  fodrtsemth  ysak*s  subscrtp. 
tion.  The  Board  consider  it  a  part  of  their  regular 
business  to  subscribe  for  T?ie  Journal  at  their  meet- 
ing for  organization.  They  do  not  want  to  be  witli- 
out  It.  To  agree  upon  this  point  is  but  the  work  of  a 
minute.*' 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAT  COHCEBH* 

This  will  certify  that  Absl  Marct  Is  not  our  agent 
for  the  saleof  Perre'^  Magnetic  Globes  or  Ouyot*s  Wall 
Maps^  and  that  we  are  not  in  an  v  way  responsible  for 
his  acts.  [Signed.]  Scribner.  Armstrong  A  Co.,  Suc- 
cessors to  0.  Scribner  A  Co.,  (}64  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  NEW  MUSIC  BOOK 

—FOR— 

TeacM  Institutes  ui  Comin  Scliools. 


AOM.^t,,'*^".®*^*^*"®'  Secretary,  Wellsboro,  Tioga 
S^w/j.f'K  *'''*'?*^  renewal  of  subscription  'for  iSs 
Board  of  Du^clors,  adds :     *  We  find  The  Journal  a 

If  we  would  build  on  a  sure  foundation  in  friend- 
ship,  we  must  love  our  friends  for  their  sake  rather 
than  for  our  own. ^CAar/o/ff  Bronte. 


•J7  iV.^? ■.■^■'■.'^"^■•;  -"Our Board  deems  TheJtmr- 
Ji25«ii'^*^J^**"?**V**-  1  »™  therefore  instructed  to 
£»«S2I  »«*>?«*ipMon."  So  writes  Mr.  Jacob  S  Younir^ 
Secretary  Board  of  Bristol  Boro',  Bucks  county.     *^ 

w?t!la^?''".^^*'?»  Secretarj',  Murr,  Luzerne  Co., 
Z^}}^A  •'".".*'  5Wi  1»<4:  "Our  Board,  in  this  District, 
rj'^'i^^^^S'  ^  without  The  Journal  for  double  its  cost 
even  if  they  were  to  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets !" 

i^ti^Sfi?"*? •r"*'*'-  ^-  *"•  81»»«^'.  the  working  Super- 
f  Jif^lt'L'  ^'^  Lancaster  county,  has.  during  the  past 
SZ«  ^m^I^kS,***  ''**^?"*  ^21  eighty.two  subsc^p. 
oV^SSlJ' nS-  H*""**^®**  ^^^  ^^  J<mrnal  in  the  hands 
Zlf^^^^^f^^'^'^  ^  ^S?*  ^  teachei-s,  is  an  efficient 

?«„  S  J'  °**'  ^®,  thank  him  none  the  less  for  the  per- 
sonal  favor  of  Increase  upon  our  subscription  list/ 


SCHOOL  OF  ^m^  pD  OUATORY. 

1018  AEOH  STBEETi  FHIL1DELPHIA« 


Special  terms  made  with  those  preparing  to  teach  reading. 


School  Boards  and  County  Superintendents  wishing  to  em- 
ploy te.ichcrs  of  reading  for  schools  or  teachers*  institutes  will 
please  apply  to  Mrs.  IIibhl. 


MARCY' S.  SCJOPTICON 

£ti  ^ith  Improred  and  Cheapened 

JZQ,       MAGIC  I«ANTEBlf  SI«IDE8« 


For  Homes,  Sandar-Sehools  and  Leeivre* 
room*,  it  is  nnriralled.    Brilliant  and  easj 


^SBWwM       to  >bow.  Clrcttlan  Frea.  Catalogaes  10  etik 

wmmm^f^  sciopticoh  hanval  (Stviiad  ii)  so  eti. 

L.  J.  Hajbot,  1340  Chestnut  St.,  PhiladelplUa,  Fa. 

THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL 

Treats  of  Magic  Lantern  representations,  with  all 
that  is  interesting  in  theory  and  useful  in  practice, 
including  a  full  exposition  of  the  Sciopticon  in  par- 
ticular with  an  appended  catalogue  of  the  most  ap> 

proved  Scientific  and  Miscellaneous  slides. 

• — ^ — _ ^ 

Do  You  Read  an  Educational  Journal? — This 
is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  Teacher  at  his 
Examination  by  the  County  Superintendent.  It  is 
believed  that  every  teacher  would  be  better  fitted  for 
his  work  were  he  a  regular  reader  of  this  periodical 
which  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as  most 
other  educational  journals  on  its  exchange  list.  Di- 
rectors, also,  may  fairly  be  ^sked  the  above  question 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools  under  their  care.  They 
need  the  information  concerning  school  matters  which  * 
it  contains,  and  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
would  be  benefited  by  the  more  general  subscription 
of  Directors,  as  well  as  Teachers. 


^ 


S£JfJ)  FOX  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


|HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESKI 

Is  tlia  Host  Comfifftalile,  SnralU,  and,  in  all  Hespects, 


THE  BIST  SCHOOL  DISK 


IN  THS  MARKETS 


Durable, 

Comforkble, 

TheM 


10,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  inrited  to  correspond  with  the  miinnikctiirera  of  this 
semdlj  ftopahv  deslc. 
A  sample  will  cheerfiillj  be  sent  to  uiy  Board  of  Education  contemplatliig  the  par- 

chase  of  finnitute.  ^^^^  «_^__ 

GOOD  AGENTS  WAJJTHD. 


Utamutl asA  lAheral  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don'tpor* 
chue  till  jroa  hare  exainined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  ' 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

ixQnsnB  ratti  fmmn  Kunmemm  wiriir, 

H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt., 

fooS  Arch  Street,  Ptalladelphli, 


s- 


m 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 


iHE  NEW  GRADED  READERS,  fully 
and  handsomely  illustrated,  surpass- 
ing all  others  in  excellence  of  Manu- 
facture, Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.  The 
most  Beautiful  Series  of  School  Books  ever 
issued. 

THESE  READERS  have  been  published  to  meet  a  want  that  is  not  supplied 
by  any  existing  series,  in  size,  gradation  and  price ;  and  it  is  claimed  that,  in  these 
respects,  they  are  in  every  essential  feature  an  improvement  upon  any  other  books 
that  have  preceded  them. 

They  contain  what  has  been  already  approved  in  this  department  of  instruction 
but  with  no  attempt  to  make  an  entirely  new  departure,  they  contain  very  much 
that  is  fresh  in  material  and  new  in  arrangement  and  design.  The  gradation  of  the 
material — exercises,  lessons,  and  subject-matter — has  been  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  care. 

The  New  Graded  Series  has  been  compiled  by  several  eminent  educators  who 
have  acquired,  by  a  life-long  experience  in  the  work  of  elementary  education,  a 
familiarity  with  the  wants  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  this  department  of  instruction. 

The  illustrations  of  these  books  will  be  found  very  iar  in  advance  of  those  of  any 
other  series  in  beauty  and  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  careful  artistic  engraving.  In 
this  respect  they  are  fuller  and  richer  than  any  other  Readers  published.  They 
have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  and  talented  artists  in  the 
United  States.  No  books  in  the  market  are  more  copiously  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated than  the  New  Graded  Series. 


! 


® 


« 


k  «e«i  traded  «cadm-  ,on 


w 
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|b  I  i[tr  |)raHe(l  j^eader».~|^antmttei 


»  # 


Testimonials. 


^ 


Greencastle,  May  i6th,  1874. 

We  have  now  had  in  use  the  "  New  Graded  Se- 
ries" of  Readers  one  entire  session  of  six  months. 
They  have  been  thoroughly  introduced  into  every  one 
of  our  twenty-seven  schools,  and  have  given  undis- 
puted satisfaction.  They  are  a  "  New  Graded  Se- 
ries*' in  fact,  not  only  in  name.  The  lessons  are 
short  and  easily  comprehended,  yet  not  light  and  silly, 
but  abounding  in  good  sense  and  sound  morals. 
Just  the  very  thing  for  ouf  county  schools. 

Swinton*s  "Condensed  U.  S.  History"  is  consid- 
ered, by  many  of  our  teachers,  a  great  improvement 
on  most  other  small  works.  The  Speller  or  "  Word 
Book  "  recommends  itself,  and  is  highly  prized  on 
account  of  its  systematic  variety.  In  many  of  our 
schools  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
penmanship  since  the  introduction  oif  the  "  Spence- 
rian  Copy  Books." 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  S.  Whitmore,  Pres. 
H.  Omwake,  Sec. 
David  Young. 
John  Kennedy. 
M.  W.  Fair. 
I  concur  in  the  above  opinion  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  New  Graded  Series  of  Readers. 

J.  S.  Smith, 
Supt,  of  Common  Schools  of  Franklin  Co* 


From  Rev.  A.  R.    HORNB.  Principal  Keystone 
Stale  Normal  School^  Kutztown^  Pa, 

I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  New 
Graded  Readers  are  the  best  text-books  in  reading 
which  I  have  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine. 


From  Prof  QBO.  P.  BEARD,  Principal  Cumber- 
land Valley  State  JNlprmal  School^  Shippens- 

burgt  Pa. 

The  New  Graded  Readers  were  adopted  while  yet 
in  the  proof  sheets,  for  use  in  our  "  Model  School," 
and  have  given  general  satisfaction.  For  their  many 
and  rare  merits,  I  consider  them  superior  to  any 
corresponding  Readers  extant. 


From  Mrs.  LOUISA  DENT,  Prof  of  Elocution, 
Stale  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa 

We  have  introduced  the  4th  and  5th  New  Graded 
Readers  into  this  Normal  School,  and  they  are  giving 
abundant  satisfaction  to  both  teachers  and  students. 


From  Prof  GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M.,  Principal 
State  Normal  School,  kVest  Chester,  Pa. 

We  are  using  the  New  Graded  Readers  in  this 
school,  and  find  them,  upon  trial,  to  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. The  selections  are  well  chosen,  and  the 
arrangement  is  excellent. 


FromProfJ  N.  PRADENBURQH.iViii.  State 
Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

The  New  Graded  Readers  are  an  excellent  series 
of  books.  We  find  the  Fifth  Reader  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  classes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  selections  are  fresh  and  have  evidently  been 
made  with  great  care,  since  in  them  all  we  find 
models  of  good  English.  Indeed  in  every  respect,  I 
can  commend  them  as  model  books. 


Froifi  B.  F.  KNERR,  Supt.   Schools,   Schuylkill 

Haven,  Pa, 

These  books  have  been  giving  very  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  in  our  primary  schools  we  never  had  such 
good  reading  as  since  we  introduced  your  Readers. 

From  J.  B.  JOHNSON,  Co,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Em- 
porium,  Cameron  Co.,  Pa. 

I  like  these  Readers  well,  and  know  of  no  others 
that  are  so  attractive  or  better  adapted  to  our  schools. 


From  R.   F.    HOFFORD,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools, 
L    ehighton.  Carbon  Co.,  Pa, 

They  are  truly  a  progressive  graded  series  of 
Readers,  just  what  we  need  in  our  Public  Schools. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of 
teachers  and  School  officers. 


From  Prof  H.  H.  HOUGH,  Prin.  Linden  Semi- 
nary, Doylestown,  Pa. 

Our  teacher  of  elocution  is  much  pleased  with  the 
New  Graded  Readers,  which  we  are  using. 


Sept.  23,  '73. 
From  D.  E.  KAST,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

I  like  them  very  much.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  series  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  The  matter  is  fresh  and  put  in  at- 
tractive form.    They  must  become  popular. 


Oct.  2,  '73. 

From  Prof.  J.  F.  DAVIS,   Chairman    Text-book 
Committee,  Williamsport,  Pa, 

These  Readers  are  very  excellent,  and  I  will  bear 
them  in  mind  when  the  question  of  Readers  comes  up. 

Sept.  28,  '74. 
From  Rev.  C.  J.  COLLINS,  Supt. Schools,  WUkes- 

barre.  Pa. 

I  am  pleased  to  assure  you  of  my  appreciation  of 
the  New  Graded  Readers.  I  see  no  descent  to  what 
is  vulgar  and  commonplace;  rather  the  admirable 
choice  of  such  specimens  of  literature  as  shall  culti- 
vate the  taste  and  elevate  the  tone  of  morals.  The 
I  introductory  and  disciplinary  portions  please  me. 


^ 


^ 


From  3.  S.  SMITH,  Q>.  Sufit.  SekooU,  Srmm't 
Mia,  Franklitt  Co  ,  Pa. 
I  have  no  besitancy  in  pronouncing  Ihem  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  (^  our  common  schools  thanatiy 
'"  ;r  readers  in  use.  The  Etymological  Analysis, 
the  analysis  of  the  subject -matter  by  topics,  given 
at  the  end  trf  many  lessons,  are  imptovementi  that 
vil!  meet  the  appiobation  of  the  best  educators  of  the 

Oct.  6,  '73. 

Fnm  H.   W.  FISHER.  Co.  Suft.  of  SchooU,  Bid- 

Jiird,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

Your  New   Graded   Readeiv    are    perfect  %txas. 

Their  beanty  and  freshness  of  tabject- matter  is  such 

IS  must  make  them  popular. 

From  y.  T.  HfTPAVEJi,  Sufi,  of  Schcob,  U- 
bantm.  Pa. 
After  h«ving  examined  them  carefully,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  tay  thai  in  my  judgment  they  are  better 
adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  common  schools  than 
any  olhen  that  I  have  examined  or  used. 

From  WM.  L.  BALLANTYNE.  Supt.  of  Sc/uxA, 

Mahattvy  City   Pa. 

The  grading  is  all  ihal  could  be  desired,  while  the 

selections  snrpiu,  in  freshness  and  beauty,  anything 


From  W.  H  SNVD. 

tttigevilli, 

I  have  carefully  ens 

ers,  and  lind  them  the 

to  whom  I  have  sho 

opinion  as  myself. 


Fi-om  y.  A.  SF.ELE 


1  of  Readen  that 

From  SAUL  SHIFM 
bury,  Norli 
I  am  much  pleased 
well  adapted  for  use  i 
Uke  pleasure  in  reco 
and  School  Eiirecton. 


I  think  the  series,  a 
please,  interest  and  i: 
books  to  introduce. 


From  H.  H.  WOODAL   Co.  Sufif.  of  StJie^,  Ihr-  \ 
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URIVESBALASDOBlTIDUiDlUIlUnASI,    -    M<37 1 ELEHEHTASY  SIOTIDHAAI,  •  -  B 

ICADEttlO  DIOTIOFABTi         -         -         -         S^   PEIMAET  DIOTIOHAET,  lu-mnuTW.,         .  I  __ 

001IPEEHEK8ITBD10nO]rABT,It.i.™Tu™.,  -  l^lpOOIETDIOTlOHAKT,      -      -       -      ■   %\M,9&,16 
WwcMter'B  PMkM  Dletl«Mi7<  HluimHd,  Tuck,  Gilt  Edge^,  tl.OO.  Fleslbla,  9S«^-  Cloth,  TOt, 
WsreasMr'B  Dlellanarlo*  an  lor  ulc  by  bookKllcn  (cncnlly.    School  offlcu  ud  uuhtn  >n  mpcOfiiUir  iavtad 
W  caropoiHl  with  the  puUlihuL    Favanblc  iern»  giTCD  for  inltt>ducuon. 

WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES  OP  ARITHMBTIBS. 

WHAT  LIVE   TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM. 

"WALTON'S  Is  llie  only  (yitem  pnhliihed  that  will  give  indtfrtuleiH pufiili  in  arithnietic,"— H.  £ 
JOKn,  Suptrintttidatt  Scktvls,  Erie,  Ptitmy/vaitia. 

"I  do  Dot  heiitate  to  proDoance  WALTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 
Mtperior  to  bd;  uilhmelic  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  definitions  are  almost  perfect  and  iti  mechods  are 
lUdaraL    The  book  ii  peerlcw,"— J  P.  D.  Jhhn,  T^ef.  of  Mathemaiui  al  Marr/i  Hi/I  Ctlltge,  Indiama. 

We  aUo  publiih  Seavey'i  Goodridi'i  U.  S.  Hist0T7,  Campbell's  Concise  U.  S.  History,  WebeiJi  Uni»et- 
nl  HiMory,  Hill's  Geometries,  etc.,  etc  |^r  For  special  temu  for  introduoioa,  booki  for  ciamiDation, 
□rolheTinformatloiirelktive  to  the  above  publication!,  addrexa 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER,  Publishers. 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 


* 


si 
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SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PEMA. 


Thm  Irfua^aster  Solieel  Uettoce. 


■TEESI  HOTTOn^^l  i  G^UD  BIT— ll^EEDEI)  E?Eq^T¥BE^I— VILL  SELL  VEE^im  81 


THOU  QOD  8EE8T  HB.  Rnnu:  Bg  Polite.  Strive  to  P 
'^vuu:  "  With  Malice Uwanl  None.  With  Cbmrity  Tor  All." 
liviue:  AlwkyeiM"OB  Time."  Ne  Mlera  Here,  4.— Tbe  C 
Ithen  do  unto  Yau.  Rcmu:  Our  Lite  ii  Wbut  We  llake  It 
.set  Time  im  Never  FaDDd  Agtln.    S.— The  Three  Selvee  :    la 


Sii.', 


tsfra". 


the  Truth.    No  Lie  Thrive 


1:  Do  One 


-The  BcbosI  Tei  ii  Tbe  Beet 

rue?    teltjuetr    le  It  Kiod  .    ,..—-. -a 

>r  Never— Tbrouih  the  Blre»t  of  Bt-biuIJt. 


Talker.      ii._Md  Bad  Tbourhte. 
ai«ty  Diamond  3ecoii^-  ■  --     •" 
ore,  Tbcy  Coit  too  Ul,.  . 
el  and  The  Lonl'*  Pnyer.    Bal  (-ply  Ranraail  Boaitl,    OnU 


Qod  Bine  ... 

.. -la  Beir-Raliant.    Rev 

I.— Tbe  Lord'B  Prajrer.  Rivn 


^'L«''moi«U 


W- 


ofBT-aad^. 

d"  «.i.^ 

Minslia.  Ead 
rlBf,  Dilatiak 

,„. y., ^ laaBcekSidK 

id  AltmctiTe.  Choice  Extrani  uSub-MoIloea.  Soal  poH-paid  10  aay  a<idrtu,DDreceiHof(i.».  Tkf 
LTV  eovdopea  of  Manilla  paper,  to  aecurc  them  Erom  TWigh  inaj^e  io  paaiiiu  throu^  the  ttiailL  Twes^-Fi« 
of  theie  matuea  thiu  far  pnoled.  They  apeak  bi  Ihemaelvet.  Copy  of  MiaJc-Pafe  Supplcnaoi  villi  ac*M- 
■acberi  qf  AnmricM  fouth."       Addreea  j,  p,  MeCABKBVtLaBcaeter.ft 


:  Chewlos,  Smokios.  LTlBf,  Dilatiaft 


&- 


NEW  AND  POPULAR 


Kilel 


Pally  and  Handsomely  lUustnited.     Suipassing  all  others  in  Excellence  of  Manufacture,  Qradation,  and  in 

Cneapneae.    The  Most  Beautiful  Series  of  School  Books  ever  Issued. 


FIRST  READER,  64  p^ges, 
SECOND  READER,  134  pages, 
THIRD  READER,  x6o  pages, 
FOURTH  READER,  240  pages, 
FIFTH  READER,  336  p»ges, 


Price  25  ceats* 
"      40      " 

•«        50        to 

"  $z.ao      «* 


$9^  A  961 0/ Oie  complete  mHm— Five  bookt-vHU  be  tnaOed  on  receipt  of  $1.50,  if  deaired  for  examinaHon,  vHth  a 
view  to  tfUroduelion. 

Thongh  not  published  a  year,  this  seties  has  already  been  very  laively  introdaced.  The  cities  of  Mew  Tork, 
Banc^r,  Me.,  Fall  BlTer,  Mass.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  StoeRl»rldff«,  Mtess.,  BTaetaTlll^.  Tenn.,  Mobile, 
Ala..  Charleeton.  S.  C,  Boetaester,  N.  Y.,  lAfayette.  Ind.,  Ottamwa,  Iowa,  Dalntli.  Minn. -to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  smaller  towns,  counties,  Normal  Sohools,  etc.— have  adopted  them  and  nave  them  now 
in  successful  use. 

lipeeial  eireulara  aivtng  fulX  deseripUve  nolioee  of  each  book  of  the  i^rtea,  together  with  many  teelimioniale  from 
emUienl  edueatora  who  ?uxve  tested  their  merits  in  the  doss  room,  wiU  be  sent  on  apptioaiUnu 


The  gpenoerian  Gopy-Books  and  Gharte. 


New  revised  Edition.    The  Copt-Books  are  comprised  in  fine  dtsUnet  series,  yis.: 

I.  The  Shorter  Oovme;  an  entirely  new  so* 

ries,  and  consists  of  three  small  books,  Nos.  1, 2 

and  S.    Price  10  cents  each. 

n.  The  Common  School  Series  t   Nos.  1.  S,  S,  4, 

4^  and  S.  Price  15  cents  each.  This  series  has  un- 

'  dergone  a  thorough  revision  in  every  particular. 

HI.  Exerelse  Series  >  ^  ^j  ^^^  ^«  ^  ""^  entii-ely 

new  set  of  books.    Price  15  cents  each. 


IT.  Baslness  Series  i  Nos.  6  and  7.  Price  15  cents 

each 
▼•  liiMlles*  Series,  Nos.  8  and  9.    Price  15  cents 
each.    The  cooies  in  this  series  are  presented  in 
a  smaller  hami. 
SPEBTCBBIAlf   CHABTS  OF  WBITIlfG.    47 
Charts ;  sold  separately  or  bound  together.    Size,  19 
by  24  inches.    In  press. 


A  New  Trench  GramTnaT'  a  Practical  Course  with  the  French  Langnage,  on  Woodbury^s  Plan 
wUh  the  Oerman,  By  Profs.  Loms  A.  Lavoubllisr,  LL.  D.,  and  H.  M.  MosfBAirro,  M.  A.  Beautifully  printed 
and  handsomely  bonnd  in  cloth,  with  leather  back,  550  pages.  Price,  I^IOO.  By  mail,  for  dficamluation  with  a 
▼lew  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $L6^ 

A  Mannal  of  French  Poetry,  with  Historical  introduction  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Prin. 
oipal  Authors.  For  the  use  of  the  School  and  the  Home.  Clotli,  950  pages.  By  A.  H.  Mixbb,  A.  M.,  Professor 
or  Modem  Languages  in  the  University  of  Boohester.    Price,  92.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.60. 

A  New  Tre<%ti8e  on  the  F^^noh  Verbs:  including  an  Basy  and  Practical  Method  for  Acquiring 
the  Irregular  Verbs,  and  the  Enles  for  the  Present  and  Past  Participles.  Cloth.  125  pages.  By  AxrasD  Hjor- 
ssQuur,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  French  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    Price,  w  cents. 

Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  Treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special  refsrenoe  to 
American  Geological  History,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  Science.  A  New  BeTise4 
Edition.  By  Jlxxs  D.  Daita,  LL.  D.,  ^illiman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Yale  College.  Illus- 
trated by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  one  thousand  figures,  mostly  from  American  sources.  Thoroughly 
revised,  much  enlai-ged,  and  almost  wholly  rewritten.    1  vol.  8  vo.,  about  860  pages.    Price,  $5.00. 

4^  017B  DESCBIPriTE  CATAIiOdUE  or  Thb  AmaiOAN  Bducatioital  Sshisb  or  School  akd  Col- 
Lios  1  KXT-BooKS,  and  Trk  Eduoatiohal  BsroBTsafor  May,  a  handsome  publication  full  of  usef^  information, 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 


B- 


mSO/V.  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  GO.. 

138  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


^ 


®- 


FENNSYLrANJA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


Si 


It  ii  the  moat  convenient 
desk  1  ( I )  There  are  fewer  ob- 
uactes  to  Ihe  broom  and  scnib- 
bj  ng-bnuh  than  any  other  deik 
presenti.  (3)  It  does  not  need  4 
(o  be  faatened  to  tha  Boor- 


the  only  desk  in  exiitance  that  f  at  the  State  Fair  at  Haintb^ 

does  not.     (3)  It  i* perfect  in  ^  .««-     — j    —   .1—   i.__^ 


Thii  exccHent  deak.exh 
teimvely  o»ed  in  e*ery  W^i 
and  South-westeni  Soic^ 
now  being  introdoced  ii 
Pennsylvania. 

premiiun  awarded  I 


--      ,„,  ,  »86j(,    and   at  t 

le  of  ingTMt  and  egreu.  duntf  Fair,  iSbs. 

Host  Conyenient  and  Uost  DuraUe. 

That  It  Is  tne  itrongeit  and  moet  durable  desk,  time  and  tonguse  have  [ndisptitably  [»>>Tea.  WhengiTei 
equa.1  advantages  of  lumber  and  workmaasbip,  tbere  is  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  caa  bar 
coin)>arisaa  with  it  in  this  ratpect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  desk.  (1)  There  are  as  koa 
Mslings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost  (a)  It  does  not  become  "  rickety "  and  require  to  be  italieedbf 
new  onesinafew  years,  asniaajr  daaks  sow  in  use  do.  (j>  Its  £rsl  cost  it  less.  Itisalwaysmadeis  iMri, 
subsuntial  ounner,  of  the  bett  tesinftf*)  Cbeny,  Adi  or  Oak,  and  furnished  with  ink  wdla  and  ana^tf 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  I,  46  in. long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $575)  No.  3,39in.  long,topi4in.  wid«,$5i( 
No.  2,43  in. long, top  i6in.WMle,    5  jo]  No.  4, 36 in. long,  top xa in.  wide, 

Desks  made  of  poplir  It  Mill  lower  prieo^  Abo  daaki  of  valnat  at  other  hard  wood,  with  or  witktf 
lids,  and  of  styles  arid  prices  to  soit  ewy  dui  of  schooL      Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  denied.    ~ 

iro»e  Ihe  Rankin  "■"-'"'■"" '' '  '■" ' '   --■_  i •    .-..    .. !___.»  > 

n  the  market. 


c-^  Mo  Castings-No  Shaking.'-'-o 

The  R»nkin  Desk  is  very  popular  la  Ohio.  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  National  TiatMtr,  aad  Et 
Commisiianer  of  Schools,  says  of  it  i 

'  It  it  lUMt,  cMm^,  iiiraiU  miAciumitnt.  MOtArn  wb<ch  wBI  cooiaad  It  to  sR.  A  cheap  idiod  desh  vUek  *d  mmnit 
dleuiuishlLy  ud  lncanTcnlsnt  dak)  sow  fouild  is  oupT  of  our  Kbcnl.lKHiia  vill  pion  a  grol  biasing       Bovdi  of  EdicU 

lun  K  laagar  uir  cKUta  Iw  Ollillg  our  couurr  •choiif.boHHI  wilb  duisiT,  unil 
BoHrlniy  r^Dnhemuld  WaurnSuttmifhtlHElnn,  If  ipicc  permillei.      : 

Col.  Obo.  P.  HcFablahb— 0«r  ii>wVVIw>  coajilniiit  tlu  icluul  buildii^  lauly  ireoedit  ant  of  neari] 

city  It  *u  1  nutter  oCanatlDvctdcEilaa  with  nuts  tKUt^^ilihDuld  Ixutiid  in  fumiiliinc  OUT  num*.    W 

dalu.     Wc  ciaiBlKd  ltic(nu  nriecy  of  ityla  lubaiKcd  in  in.  ud  Giulljr  chax  (hediak  r'w  propoKd.      It  haa  now  hail 
UK  iQ  «ir  Khwjb  tfgr  Bone  time  and  w«  han  DOhsiiaiion  io  canustlr  rccomiqendiDc  in  tuwnaniy.     Aa  to  dortUitT,  i(^ 
■at  and  iteatnai  (lit  (nrnhinf  ihu osuld b* dtHnd.-  Itluiidva  oerijct  tMtihnlon  to cliroctrm.  tcachara  jjJ  iiMtn 
WALLACB  DEWITT,  ^tmUrp.  '^     .  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  /V»*<^ 

InpalBIafecoiwmit.  boIhuuon(iiuloaM,udur<C)irdi  thtip*aecrupi*d.lI»irhaT*naii(<u].  Ttxy  oamiAtK  darmUBi^ 
iUiUKttt.£Mitfyr1,  CdnvcDicEicc  in  twOfpiDC  Sdd  cJeuunf  aboul  t}i4QI,  uul  in  utundl  and  ia  riAJOg  rnm  them,  to^Hbcr  wkk  va 
aiTSiUiHiumctlradtputhtnlai^nrylnaiinar  pu^i.  C.  W.  DEANS,  Awiu^ 

^  UANVFACTURBD  AMD  FUR/nSMSO  AT  SffOJtT  JfOTVCS  9t^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBURO,  PENNA. 

(FACTOKY— KULLY  AMD  SECI>NO  STREBTS-C  R.  SCHAKFFBR,  SnpariaunikM.) 

rureltlwii.  wko,  by  Iba  faUawins  GtMnI  At«n.  W  «l>aB  "rten  canhamdilnnial :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO^  Diiiilli  *" 

•nd  Siaiioan*.  No.  lu  Libertr  itrai,  Pimbuigh ;  STRICKI^KD  &  BRO.,  WboletaU  uid  RataU  Dealcn  u  Sdutd,  NiB* 

laneoui  and  Btnak  Boolit,  StuiaDcnr,  Mc,  No.  {u  I'™a  "no.  Rndisg,  Pit, 

I^^Foi  desks  and  fuilher  iofonnation  address  either  of  the  above.  Should  yoa  arier  desks,  tend  in. 
formation  on  the  following  points 1 1st.  Siieand  diagramortheroomor  nxims  to  be  farnished.  iiL  Nuriw 
and  age  of  the  pupils  to  be  seated,  jd.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillan.  Worts,  Mb 


& 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


© 


OW  READY. 


MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  M.  e.  Thalheimer, 

formerly  teacher  of  History  and  Composition  in  Packer  Collegiate  Institute;  author 
of  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  480  pp.  full  8vo.  12  beautiful  and  accurate  double- 
page  Maps.  Voluminous  Index.  Price  $2.50.  Supplies  for  first  introduction  ^1,67 
per  copy.  Specimen  copies  to  teachers  or  school  officers  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introduction,  I1.67  by  express,  or  ^2.00  by  mail  post-paid. 

^^     Tlinlhelmer*8  Aneieni  History  Is  the  same  price  as  the  MedlMTnl  and  Modern  Hliitorj-. 

The  two  volumes  are  unifoi-m  In  nfee  aiifl  bliuUng,  and  together  form  a  complete  Histoid  of  the  World 
from  the  earllst  times  to  the  present.  The  Nation  characterizes  Thalheifnejrt  Ancient  Hlttwry  as  *'the 
most  serviceable  work  of  its  kind  within  the  reach  of  our  bchoois." 

THE  AMATEUR  ACTOR;  a  Collection  of  Choice  Acting  Plays  for  Young 
People.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Venable,  author  of  The  School  Stage,  Full  and  lucid  de- 
scriptions and  explanations  of  Stage  Management,  Costumes,  Scenery,  etc.,  etc. 
Numerous  elegant  Illustrations  by  Harry  Farny. 

Price  of  The  Amateur  Aetor,  4M0 ;  Sebool  Stave,  ll.M. 

A  Progressve  and  Practcal  Method  for  the  Study  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  r.  DUFFET,  Paris,  France;  Author  of  a  Popular  Method  of  Learning 
English. 

D1TFFET*B  FBKlf  €H  METHOD,  Part  1 :  193  pp.  ISmo.  Iilmp  l^otli,  $1. 
DiFFET*ft  FBENVH  HETHOD,  FABT  11:  IMpp.  lamo.  lJiap€lotta,  $!• 

For  first  introduction  into  schools,  and  for  single  specimen  copies  to  teachers  and  school  officers  for  ex- 
amination with  a  viiw  tojirst  introduction,  67  cents  each. 


TWELTE  LECTDBES  OH  THE  HI8T0BT  OF  PED1€K>6T,  Delivered  before  the  Cincin- 
nati Teachers'  Association,  By  W.  N.  Hailman,  A.  M.,  Author  of  ** Kindergarten 
C»//«r^."i2mo.,  130  pp.     Cloth.     750. 

Teachers  and  School  Offloei9  are  Invited  to  send  for  onr  Complete  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Ths 
EcLBOTio  Educatioital  -sriks- (McOuffey's  Rea^r8,  Ray's  M 'ttaeuaatlCB.  WhiteH  AritlimeticSf  Harvey's 
Gi-toinmars,  etc.,  etc.)  ^ paciMior  paoks  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  Venable*s  History,  L.iffh's  Plionetio 
Headers,  and  Kolec  ic  Copy-Books,  sent  gkatib  to  any  address.  Very  liberal  terms  on  any  01  the  Eclsctio 
8BRIX8  for  first  introduction. 

Wilgoii,  Hinkle  iL  Oo»,  publishers, 

137  V>  ALHUT  ST.,  GIVOIVHATI,  OB  28  BOVB  ST.,  HEW  TOBK. 


TEACHERS'  NATIONAL  BUREAU. 


A  FBOMPT  AHD  BELIABLE  M  EAV8  OF  OOMlCTnnOA. 
TIOH  BLTWEEH  SOHOOL  0FFI0EB8  AHD 
TEAGHEBS.  * 


!•— Pemons  wlstalnf^  to  secure  experienced 
teActaers  for  aetaoola  of  any  yrnde  nasiaied, 
witlio   t  etaarfe*  Uj  applying  to  the  »^  Bnr* 


»» 


H.  Well'^vnllfled  tenetaem  wnntlny  posi- 
tions for  next  session  slionid  nrlte  nt  onee 
for  onr  *^  Tenebers'  AppllcaMan  Blank.** 

Send  stamp  for  explanatory  circulars  con- 
taining testimonials  and  endorsements  of 
leading  Educators  and  Teachers.      Address 

fcaeAtfn^  KaUtmrnl  BunaiU, 


&' 


Popgons  out  of  Employment, 

OB  THOSE  WHO  HAVB  LEISUBE, 

Can  secure  lljcl^t,  liealtby,  pleasant,  honorable  and 
pi*ofi  table  occupation  by  selling  oar.new  and  popular 
book,  entitled 

TEE  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

It  includes  Social  Relations,  Social  Intercourse, 
Personal  Attractiveness  and  the  Aflectious.  A  book 
for  everybody.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  is 
illustrated  with  elegant  and  atti-active  engravings. 
Price,  92.S0.  A  splendid  book  for  either  men  or 
women  to  canvass  for  The  book  is  kept  ou^  of  the 
bookstores,  and  agents  have  a  clear  field,  as  exclusive 
territory  is  given  when  desii'ed.  Liberal  Cei'ms  al- 
lowed. Some  book  agents  make  over  twenty  dollars 
in  a  single  day.    For  circulars,  terms,  etc  ,  address 

THE  BELMONT  PUBUSHINfl  CO., 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


1^ 


"UVE  BOOKS  FOB  UYE  TEAGH1H6.' 


Tee  Mobkal  Educatioital  Ssbiss. 


Brooks's  Normal  Mathematios  have  won 

a  large  use  Bast  and  West,  and  a  Xatlonal  reputa- 
tion, because  they  have  intriusio  educational  and 
matuomatical  worth.    They  strengthen  with  use. 

**  Every  hour  discloses  some  new  exoellenciea," 
writes  an  able  western  educator. 

They  delight  the  thorough  mathematician,  eleotrl. 

fy  the  ambitious  teaoner  with  new  enthusiasm,  and 

secure  rich  results  in  mental  discipline,  and  great 

proficiency  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Mathe- 

natlcs. 

If  you  change,  put  in  Brooks's  Normal  Seiies. 
Thf^y  will  give  increasing  and  permanent  eatisfao- 
tion. 

Raub's  Normal  Spellers  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  New  Jet" 
sey,  Ulssourl,  etc.,  and  are  very  popular.  Words  are 
so  classified  that  pi*onoivnclation  and  spelling  are 
both  easily  taught.  They  are  a  product  of  modern 
thought  and  Normal  methods.  The  typography  is 
clear  and  artistically  beautiful.  They  are  in  merit 
aud  appearance  all  that  can  bo  desired. 

F  'wsmith's   English  Grammars  are  in 

use  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  EriCf 
etc..  State  of  Bfaryland,  largely  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  etc.  They  are  emphatically  class-books. 
Beginning  with  an  Oral  and  Object  course,  they  fur. 
nish  thi-oughont  abundant  examples  for  text  illus- 
tration, aud  collections  of  choice  and  apt  sentences 
and  constructive  exercises  for  the  mastery  and  re- 
view of  each  topic— all  that  the  most  needy  teaohor 
can  want. 

P') I ''.Oil's  Outline  Maps  have  long  been  re- 
cognized as  an  essential  in  teiichlng  Geography. 
Hardly  a  prominent  city  in  the  Union  that  does  not 
use  them.  They  are  the  best  and  cheapest  school 
maps  made. 

M^  Books  »eni  /or  examination  pott-paid  {excepting 
those  with  "  *  ")  and  for  introduetion  at  two-thirds  of 
the  above  priees. 


Brooks's  Nonsal  Series  of  Mathesu 


state  J^armal» 


Btf  SduKird  Brooks,  A.  JK. 

HoriBAl  Primarjr  Arltlft 
normal  Elementarj  Aritb 
Normal  New  Mental 

Normal  Writt  n  Arltbmetic 

Normal  Elementary  Alirebrs^.... 
Normal  Geometry  A  Trlsonons 


Banb's  Normal  Spellers. 

By  A,  N.  Baub,  A.  H.,  8upL  SChooU,  Lock  Mi 

Itaab*s  Primary  Speller..... ~ 

Raab's  Normal  Speller , 


Fewsmith's  Ssglish  Oramman 

By  Wm.  FewsmUh^  A.  Jf.,  and  Sdtoar  A..  Stngs 

Fewsmltli'fi  Elementary  €3 
Fewsmlth**  Enffllata  « 


-•o;<Ko^ 


*  Felton's  Celebrated  Outline  Hap 

Ptay sleal  and  Polltieal,  large,  per  set,  9$ 


■«-afiO{o«- 


Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  12ino ... 

Peterson's  Familiar  Hclenoe,  Idrno ... 

Bouvler's  Familiar  Astronomy,  full ^^ 

Bouvier's  Familiar  Astronomy,  abrldffed..^ 
Shcppard's  Ist  book  of  the  .17.  8.  €k>n8tTtut~ 
^heppard's  'id  book  of  the  U.  S.  Constitnl' 

Roberts*  United  states  History 

Hillside's  Geology 

Jarvis's  Chiming  Bells,  for  Schools ...45t 

*Faii*banks's  Book-keeping,  large 


Correspondence  is  invited  from  districts  in  and  out  of  Pennsylvania,  con  tempi 
change,  and  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  requested  to  examine  the  Normal] 
before  introducing  other  books.     Address 


Or,  WILLIAM  S.  SCHOPIELD, 

Supt.  of  Introduction, 


SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Publishei 

530  Market  Street,  Philadt 


EW  MODEL  SCHOOL  DESK 

MADE  BY  THE 


EAST  L£WISBUBG.  PENNA. 


PATENTED  BY  J.  D.  DIFFENDERFER,  MARCH  8.  ;870,  AND  AUG.  6, 1872. 


RBAR  SEAT.  ORAUMAR.  SECONDARY.  PRIMARY. 

N  offering  to  the  Educational  public  our  New  Model  Desk,  we  would  say  in  attestation 
of  its  merits  that  we  have  sold  thousands  of  desks  in  five  different  States,  and  that 
:y  have  never  failed  in  a  single  instance  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
arded  the  highest  premiums  over  other  exhibitors  at  State  and  county  fairs,  and  School 
)ards  have  never  failed  to  adopt  our  desk  over  all  competitors  on  the  same  terms. 

rhe  New  Model  Desk  is  woodedoCscB^onedluaiberlhoroughlykilii-dried.sLnd  has  all  glue  joints  doweled 

k  solid  curved  back  and  closed  panel  ends. 

Il  has  heavier  castings  than  any  olher — the  only  elastic  revolving  seat  (hat  is  noiseless  and  cannot  gel  out 

order — an  extra  pocket  for  slate  and  atlas,  and  only  air-iighc  ink  well.     We  also  make  a  large  variety  of 

ichers'  desks,  etc. 

We  warrant  ai!  am  work,  and  for  style,  size,  comfort,  convenience  and  workmanship,  we  challenge  the 

We  would  say  to  School  Boards  ordering  from  us  without  previous  examination,  thai  if,  upon  viewing  the 
rniture,  ihey  are  not  satisliFd  that  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  best  in  the  market,  our  conditions  aie 
D  Sale,  we  paying  all  expenses. 

We  offer  no  cheap  "  begged  "  recommendations ;  simply  present  a  few  extracts  from  bosipcss  letters  from 
ose  having  desks  in  ■ — 


B.C.  M.  ItuaY,  PrrnWtut  BMrJCinlrol,  ^, 

fa,;  •■  It  11  Eialifvinn  la  And  ihe  dctlil  liBci)  w 
«rllyp. 


FmiD  Rev.  S.  A.  Lclnbach,  Srcnlan  Silitel  Bnard.  U. 

M  Ca.,  Pa.:  "  The  d»lii  are  hen,  and  pul  in  on  intufday. 
B  TuMdny  <he  h<Hi>e  vu  dcdiuKd.     All  were  dili|htcd  with 


From  C.  L.  Poor,  Eaq..  iff KMfy  ■5^*"'  Btard.  Skamhwt, 

cIkkiIb  liavc  flvcn  perlcct  Balltlaction,    I'lioK-fuin^ihcd  ihrec 
nniince.  nlihoufih  uKd  nearly  contiandy,  arc  aU  in  ffood  con- 

OUBIiy,  andcoDEideryouralhc  tKiL" 


W.  Coon,  Elq^.,  WikT-t 

a  good  ccrltficaI«B[  any  lin 


From  Wm.  L.  Yodar.  StertU 


litrt',  Franklin  Ca.,  Pa. 


i,..pytn 


high  >ch, 


.'.r:-f.r.s 


From  J.  H.  Dlffeoderfar,  Prindfal  Hlfk  SrkHl  MarHni- 
hirf,  W.  Va..-  ■•Ptimil  mc  lo  »yin  conneclion,  that  after 
cighlecD  monih>  uh  dI  Iht  dolu  la  Ihe  jih  Ward  3choul,  I 


"h;^" 

ifsitSli'^., 

.BiKnl  paunt 
le  he  wpeiiot 

R.  R. 

pteaicd 

■     ''J"> 
™.rty  p 

•S^K 

,  A!tml<mn,  I 

h«rfully  r«oiJim.ad  the  Kh 
m      H>.ing  ,i»d  them  In  ou 

lEaciioDBS  rtgaidi  comfon  an 

Srssii 

Aprn 
hool  b 

<honi 
„.y.  ^ 

Gr«n»i»d  Stmi 


-* 


Ttxsvi.  uau. 


THE  ONLY  COMPANY 
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